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U*) * r>ARALL£L. odj. paralleled 

l Fr.J r. Extruded in the fame direction, 
and preferving always the fame diftance. — Diftort- 
in? the order and theory of caufes, he draws them 
»£dc unto things whereto they run parallel , and 
their proper motions would never meet together. 
Bnrzm. 2. Having the fame tendency. — When 
honour runs parallel with th£ laws of God and 
our country, it cannot be too much chcriflied. 
AdM/on. 3. Continuing the refemblanpe through 
many particulars ; equal ; like. — The foundation 
principle of pcripateticifra is exactly parallel to 
an acknowledged nothing. Glanwlle. — 1 ih.dl ob- 
serve fomcthrng parallel to the wooing and wed- 
ding fuit in the behaviour of per ils of figure. 
Addifm . — In the parallel place before quoted. 
htfy . — Compare the words and phrafes in one 
pace of an author, with the fame in other places 
of the fame author, which are generally called 
fordid places, Watts. 

(1.) • Parallel, n . ./from the adjetfive.] 1. 
L'*oe continuing its courfi*, ahd (fill remaining at 
the Time, Jiftance from another linc^- 

Wbo made the fpider parallels ddign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? Pope. 
*. Line on the globe marking the latitude. 3* 
D^cdion conformable to that of another line. — 
— Lined, that from their parallel decline, 
More they proceed, the more they (till disjoin. 

Garth . 

4. Rekmblance ; conformity continued through 
many particulars ; likenefsi — 

She lights her torch at their’s to tell, 

And flsew the world this parallel. Denbani . 

'Twixt earthly females and the moon, 

All parallels exactly run. Swift. 

5. Cooipanfon made. — The parallel holds in the 
gainlefiftefs, as well as laborioufnefs of the work. 
JJeemf of Piety. — Comparing and drawing a paral- 
lel between hU own private character, and that of 
other perfons. Addifon. 6. Any thing refembling 
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another. — 'Phou ungratefbl brute, if thou ivoiildfi 
find thy parallel , go to hell. South.— 

None but thylelf can be thy parallel. Pope . 

(3.) Parallel, in geometry. See Geome- 
try. 

(4.) Parallel Sailing. Sec Navigation# 
Part II. Se 8 . II. ; § 84—10*. 

(5.) Parallel Sphere, that fituation of the 
fphere whenin the equatbr coincides with the 
horizon, and the poles with the zenith and na- 
dir. 

(6.) Parallels of Altitude# dr Almu-* 
can tars, are circles parallel to the horizon, ima- 
gined to pafs through every degree and minute 
of the meridian between the horizon and zenith# 
having their poles in the zenith. 

(7.5 Parallels of Declination, in aftro- 
nomy, are the fame with parallels of latitude iri 
geography. 

(8.) Parallels of Latitude, in aflronomy# 
are It fief circles of the fphere parallel to the e- 
cliptic, imagined to pafs through every deg tet 
and minute of the colures. 

# To Parallel, v. a. [from the noun.] u 
To place, fo as always to keep the fame direction 
with another line. — The Azores having a middle 
fituation between thefe continents and that vaft 
tradf of America, the needle feenieth equally dif- 
traded by bath, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and placd itfelf upon the true meridian. 
Mt own. a. To keep in the fame direction ; 1 0 
level. — The loyal fufferers abroad became fubjec- 
ted to the worft effect of banifhment, and even 
there expelled ; fo paralleling in their exigencies 
the moil immediate objt&s of that monfter’s fu- 
ry. Fell. — 

His life \s paralleled 

Ev’n with the ftroke and line of hi$ great juf* 
tice. Shahs 

3. To correfpbnd to. — That he ftretched out 
north over the empty places, feems to pr 
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the expreflion of David, he (Iretched out the 
earth upon the waters. Burnet. 4. To be equal 
to ; to refemble through many particulars. — In 
the fire, the definition was fo fwift, fudden, vaft 
and miferable. as nothing can parallel in ftory. 
D?jdcn. 5. To compare. — 1 parallel' d more than 
once, our idea of fubfiance, with the Indian phi- 
iofopher’s he-knew-not-what, which fupported 
the tortoife. Locke. 

* PARALLELISM, w. /. [parallelifme, Fr. 
from parallel .] .State of being parallel.-^-The pa- 
rallelifm and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More . — Speaking of the paralle- 
lifm of the axis of the earth, I demand, whether 
it be better to have the axis of the earth fteadv, 
and perpetually parallel to itfelf, or to have it 
carelefsly tumble this way and that way. Ray on 
the Creation . 

* PARALLELOGRAM. n.f. [wa^xxnki & and 
ryyvppu ; parailelograme , Fr.] In geometry, a right 
lined quadrilateral figure, whofe oppolite fidea 
are parallel and«equal. Harris . — The experiment 
we made in a loadftone of a parallelogram , or 
long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, 
as it came out of the fire, we altered the poles. 
Broavn. — We may have a clear idea of the area 
of a parallelogram , without knowing what rela- 
tion it bears to the area of a triangle. Watts's Lo - 
gick. 

* PARALLELOGRAMICAL. adj. [from pa- 
rallelogram.] Having the properties of a parallel- 
ogram. 

* PARALLELOPIPED. n.f. [from ptsrallelo- 

pipede , Fr.l A foiid figure contained under fix 
parallelograms, the oppofites of which are equal 
and parallel ; or it is a prilm, whofe bafe is a pa- 
rallelogram : it i9 always triple to a pyramid of 
the fame bafe and height. Harris.—! Two prifms 
alike in fhape I tied fo, that their axes and oppo- 
lite fides being parallel, they compofed a paral- 
lelopipcd. Newton's Opticks. — Cryftals that hold 
lead are yellowilh, and of a cubic or par allelopip-) 
ed figure. Woodward. / 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA, in the old mineralo- 
gy, a genus of fpars, externally of a determinate 
and regular figure, always found loofc, detached, 
and Lparate from all other bodies, and in form 
of an oblique paralMopiped, with 6 parallelo- 
gram tides and 8 foiid angles; eafily fiffile either 
ir» fm horizontal or perpendicular direction ; be- 
ing compofed of numbers of thin plates, and thofe 
very elegantly and regularly arranged bodies, 
each of the fame form with the whole mafs, ex- 
cept that they are thinner in proportion to their 
horizontal planes, and naturally fall into thefe and 
no other figures, on being broken with a flight 
biow. 

(1.) * PARALOGISM, n.f [‘rtxfiakeyiruef ; pa- 
raiogfme, Fr.J A filfe argument. — That becaule 
they have not a bladder of gall, like thofe we ob- 
fervv in other?, they have no gall at all, is a para- 
1 gif m not admittibie. Bacon.— Modern writers, 
making the drachma lefs than the denarius, o- 
t tiers equal, have been deceived by a double pa- 
ralogifm. Ar but knot. J -If a fyllogifm agree with 
fix rules given for the confiruftion of it, it is 
called a true argument : if it difagree with thefe 
vules it is a paralogifm , or falfe argument. Watts. 
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(2.) PAfcALOGisjvt, in logic, alfo implies a cot*- 
fequence drawn from principles that are falfe ; 
or, though true, are not proved ; or when a pro- 
pofition is pafied over that fhould have been prov- 
ed. 

To Paralogize, t. n . To argue fophiftical- 
ly. AJh. 

* PARALOGY, n.f. Falfe rcafoning.— That 
Methufelah was the longeft liver of all the pofte- 
rity of Adam, we quietly believe ; but that be 
muft needs be fo, is perhaps below paralogy to 
deny. Brown. 

(i.) * PARALYSIS. [rx£*\v*4 ; ; paralyfe 9 Fr.] 
A palfy. 

(2.) Paralysis. See Medicine, Index. 

* PARALYTICAL. ) adj. [from parahfis ; pa- 

* PARALYTICK. j ralytique, Fr.] Patted ; 
inclined to palfy.— 

Nought fhall it profit, that the charming 
fair, 

Angelic, fofteft work of heaven, draws near 

To the cold (baking paralytick hand, 

Senfelefs of beauty. Prior. 

— If a nerve be cut, or ftreightly bound, that goes 
to any mufcle* that mufcle fhall immediately lofe 
its motion: which is the cafe of paralyticks. Der - 
ham. — The difficulties of breathing and fwallow- 
ing, without any tumour^after long difeafes, pro- 
ceed commonly from a refolution or paralytical 
difpofition of the parts. Arbttthnot. 

PARAMABIRO, ) or Paramatramba, the 

PARAMARIBO, 3 capital of Surinam, is 
feated on the W. bank of the Surinam, about 18 
miles from the fea coaft, and has a good harbour * 
with a churches, 2 Jewifh fynagogues, and about 
1400 houfes. The ftreets are firaight, and orna- 
mented on each fide with orange, lemon and ta- 
marind trees. It is the rendezvous of all the feu- 
ropean traders. 

PARAMATTY, a town of fndoftan, in the 
Carnatic, about 10 miles W. of Coveriporum. 

PARAMECIA, in natural hiftory, a name gi- 
ven to fuch animalcules as have no vifible limbs 
or tails, and are of an irregularly oblong fi- 
gure. 

(1.) * PARAMETER, n. f. The latus reaum 
of a parabola, is a third proportional to the ab- 
feiffa and any ordinate ; fo that the fquare of the 
ordinate is always equal to the re<Sangle under 
the parameter and abfeifia: but, in the eliipfis 
and hyperbola, it bas a different proportion. 
Harris. 

(2.) Parameter. See Conic Sections, In- 
dex. 

PARAMO, Lewis De, a Spanifh inquifitor, 
who pubiifhed at Madrid, in 1598, a curious 
work upon the tribunal called The Holy Office. He 
writes with candor, omits no fa< 5 t, but enume- 
rates impartially all the vi&ims of the bloody In- 
quifition. 

(1.) * PARAMOUNT, adj. [per and mount.] 
1. Superiour; having the higheft iurifdidtion : as 
lord paramount), the chief of the feigniory : with 
to. — Leagues within the Rate are ever pernicious 
to monarchies ; for they raife an obligation, pa- 
ramount to obligation of fovereignty. Bacon. — The 
dogmatHPs opinioned affurance is paramount to 
argument. Glanvil/e.— If all power be derived 
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from Adam, by divine inftitution, this is a right 
Afitrccdent and paramount to all government. 
I***. — Mankind, feeing the apoltle* podeflcd of 
a power plainly paramount to the powers of all 
the known beings, whether angels or demons, 
<ou:d not queftion their being infpired by God. 
Ktf t. Eminent ; of the hightd order. — John 
i Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raifed a 
ftige higher in the midft of a fquare gallows, as a 
traitor paramount. Bacon. 
fi.) * Paramount, n. f The chief. — 
h order came the grand internal peers, 
came their mighty paramount . Milton . 

(3.) Paramount, in Engiiih law, the 44 high- 
eft lord of the fee, of lands, of tenements, and he- 
reditaments.” A3 there may be a lord melne 
where lands are held of an inferior lord, who holds 
them of a fuperior under certain fervices ; fo this 
luperiorlord is lord paramount. Aifo the king is 
the chief lord, or lord paramount of ail the lands 
in the kingdom. Cok. Lit. t. 

* PARAMOUR. n. f. [par and amour , Fr.] 1. 
A lover or wooer. — 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. 

The which them did in modeftwiie amate. 

Spenfer . 

No fcafon then for her 
To wanton with tfhe fun her lufty paramour . 

Milton . 

^ A miftrefs. It is obfolete in both fenfes, tho* 
not inelegant or unmufical. — - 

Shall I believe 

That unfubftaotial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monfter keeps 
Tike here in dark to be his paramour ? Shalt . 
>1.) PARANA, a large river of Brazil, which 
riel in about Lat. 18 0 S. runs a long courfe, and 
wins the Paraguay, in Lat. 2 8° S. See Para- 
r 'V >Y, N 3 

r i.) Parana, a province of Brazil, in Para- 
pur, fo named from the above river. See Pa- 
uci ay, N° 1. St Anne is the capital. 
PARANTES, a town of France, in the depart- 
Landes ; 33 miles N. of Tartas. 

It' * PARANYMPH. n. f. and • 

tvupnpbe, Fr.) 1. A brideman ; one who leads 
liehnde to her marriage. — 

The Timnian bride 
Had not fo foon prefer’d 

Thy paranymph . Milton. 

One who countenances or fupports another. — 
hath got a paranymph and a folicitor, a war- 
rant and an advocate. Taylor. 

\ x.* Paranymph, amo.ig the ancients, theper- 
fca who waired on the bridegroom, and directed 
ti* nuptial foleronlties ; called alfo pronubus and 
becaufe the ceremonies began by taking 
'iipKia. A* the paranymph oflifciated only on 
tW part of the bridegroom, a woman called pro- 
officiated on the part of the bride. 

* PARAPEGM- n.f. t rMrtrywfu.] 

A brazen table fixed to a polar, on w^ich laws 
proclamations were anciently engraved : alfo 
itioV: fo up publickly, containing an account of 
tile fifing and letting of liars, eciiplcs of the fun 
ind moon, the feafons of the year, &c. whence 
*froiogcrs give this name to the tables, on which 
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they draw figures according to their art. Philips. 
— Our forefathers, obl’crving the courfe of the 
the fun, and marking certain mutations to hap- 
pen in his progrefs through the zodiac, fet them 
down in their parapegms 2 or aftronomical canons. 
Brwn . . 

(1.) * PARAPET, n.f. f parapet , Fr. parap^to, 
Italian.] A wall breafl high. — There was a wail 
or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth to redrain the 
petulaney of our words. Ben Jonjln. 

(2.) Parapet, in fortification, an elevation of 
earth defigned for covering the foldiers from the 
enemy’s cannon or fmali ihot. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

PARAPHERNA. See Paraphernalia. » 

PARAPHERNAL, adj. Of or belonging to the 
Paraphernalia, or the wife’s peculiar proper- 
ty. 

(x.) * PARAPHERNALIA. *. / [Latin, pa- 
rapbernaux , Fr.] Goods in the wife’s difpofal. 

(2.) Paraphernalia, in the civil law. See 
Law, Part III, Chap . I, Sett. V, § 9. 

(1.) * PARAPHIMOSIS, n. f. 5 pa - 

rapbimofci Fr.J A difeafe w T hen the prxputium 
cannot be drawn over the glans. 

(2.) Paraphimosis. See Paraph ymosis. 

PARtVPH ONIA. See Medicine, Index. 

(1.) * PARAPHRASE, n . f [Ta^xp^xn ; ; para- 
phrafe , Fr.] A ioofe interpretation ; an explana- 
tion in many words. — All the laws of nations w>ere 
but a paraphrase upon this (landing rtditude of 
nature. South . — In paraphrafe^ or tranflation with 
latitude, the authoi’s words are not fo dridtiy fol- 
lowed as his fenfe. Dryden. 

(2.) A Paraphrase is an explanation of fome 
pallkge'in clearer and more ample terms. 

* To Paraphrase. n>. a. [ parapbrafer, Fr. 
nxtafox&f] To interpret with laxity ot txpreflion; 
to tranllate loofely. — We are put to conltrue and 
paraphrafe our own words. Stilling fleet. — 

What needs paraphrafe on what we mean ? 

We were at word but wanton ; he’s obfeene. 

Dryden. 

— Where tranflation is impracticable, they may 
paraphrafe. — But it is intolerable, that, under a 
pretence of paraphraflng and tranflating, a way 
ihould be fullered of treating authors to a manifeft 
difadvantage. Felton . 

* PARAPHRAST. n.f. [paraphrajle y French ; 
*mectf«arm . j A lax interpreter; one who explains 
ip many words. — The fitted for publick audience 
are fuch, as following a middle courfe between 
the rigor of literal tranflators and the liberty of 
parapbraflsy do, with great fhortnefs and plain- 
nefs deliver the meaning. Hooker. — The Chaldean 
paraphrafl renders Gerah by Meath. Arbuthnot. 

* PARAPHRASTICAL.) adj. Lfiom para - 

* PARAPHRASTIC^ J phrafe .] Lax m in. 
teipretation ; not literal ; not verbal. 

(i.) * PARAPHRENITIS. n.f. [**<>* and^iw- 
rig ; paraphretiefle , French.] — ParapbrtnitU is an 
inflammation of the diaphragm. The Tymptoms 
are a violent fever, a mod exquifite pain increafed 
upon infpiration, by which it is didmguifhed from 
a pleurily, in which the greated pain is in expira- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 

(2.) Paraphrenitis. See Diaphragm, and 
Medicine, Index . 
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PARAPHROSYNE, a word ufed by medical 
writers to denote a delirium, or an alienation of 
mind in fever®, or ftom whatever other caufe. 

PARAPHYMOS 1 S, a diforder of the penis, 
wherein the prepuce is fhrunjc, and withdrawn 
behind thf glans, fo as ifbt to be capable of being 
bought to cover the fame ; which generally hap- 
pens in venereal diforders. See Medicine and 
Purge ry, Indexes. ' 

PARAPLEGIA. See Medicine, Index. 
(i.)*PARAQUETO. n.f. A little parrot. 

(z.) Paroqueto. See Psittacus. 

PARARA, n.f. an Anglo-American word, ufed 
in the Northern United States, for what is called 
fn the Southern States, a Savannah, i. e. anex- 
tenfive rich plain, without trees, but covered with 
graf3. Some of thefe <irt 40 miles broad, and fe- 
veral hundred miles long ; and exhibit fine prof- 
pefte. 

(1.) * PARASANG. n.f. [parafanga.'] A Per- 
fian meafure of length. — Since the mind is not a- 
ble to frame the idea of any. lpace without pa its, 
initead thereof it makes ufc <*f the common mea- 
fures, which, by famil ar ufe, in each country, 
have imprinted themfelves on the memory ; as 
inches and feet, or cubits and parafangs. Locke . 

(a.) The Para sang is an ancient meafure, dif- 
fering at different times, and in different places ; 
being ufually 30, fometirnes 40, and fometirnes 
50 Radia, or furlongs. — The word, according to 
LittL ton, has its rife from parafeb angarius , q. 4 * 
(he fpacc a poll-man rides irom one Ration, an- 
garia* to another. 

PARASAOLI, a town of Indoftan, in Jyena- 
gur; miles NNE. of Jyepour, and 85 W. of 
Agra. 

PARASCEN 11 JM, in the Grecian and Roman 
theatres, was a place behind the fceties whither 
the actors withdrew, to drefs and undrefs them* 
lelves. The Romans more frequently called 
Postscenium. See Theatre. 

PARASELENE, iu natural philofophy, a mock 
moon ; a meteor or phenomenon encompafiing 
or adjaceut to the moon, in form of a luminous 
ring; wherein are obferved fometirnes one and 
And fometirnes two or more images of the moon. 

PARASpMON, among the Greeks, 

was the figure carved on the prow of the ftiips to 
diftingpilh them from each other. This figure 
was generally that of a bull, Hon* or other aoi- 
mal ; fometirnes the reprefentation of a mountain, 
$ree, flower, &c. 

PARAS 1 A, a country lying E. of Media. 

(1.) * PARASITE, n. f. [parqfite % Fr. parafita> 
Latin.] One that frequents rich tables, and earns 
his welcome by flattery. — 

lk is a flatterer, 

A paraficy a keeper back of death. §kak. 

Molt fmiling. fmooth, dettfted parajkes , 
Courteous drftrdyers, affable wolves. ShaM. 
— DiogeiHR, whtn mice came about him, as lve- 
was eating, fawt, lice, that even Diogenes nou- 
paraftsi. Macon.—* . „ 

Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parqjitc> obey'd. 

The people fwcat not for their king’s delight, 
T’ enrich a pimp, or raife Aparajthr. Dtyditi. 
(2.) Parasite, among the ancient Gretas, was, 
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originally a very reputable title ; the parafitea be- 
ing a kind of priefts, at lead miniflcrs, of the gods, 
in the fame manner as the epulones were at Rome. 
They took care of the facred corn, or the corn 
deftined for the fcrvice of the temples and the 
gods, viz. facrificcB/fcafte, 8 tc. They had even 
the intendance over facrifices; and took care that 
they were duly performed. At Athene there was 
a kind of college of 11 parafites; each people of 
Attica 'furnjihipg one, who was always cholen 
out of the bell families. Polybius adds, that a 
parafite was %ilfo an honourable title among the 
ancient Gauls, and was given to their poets. But 
of J.Ue it has b$en ufed as a term of reproach. 

(3.) Parasites, or Parasitical Plants, in 
botany, fuch plants as are produced out of the 
trunk or branches of other plants, from whence 
they receive their nourifhment, and will not grow 
on the ground. Such arc the miftttoe, &c. 

* PARASITICAL . ) adj. [ parafttiqu * French 

* PARASIT 1 CK. ) from parafite.] Flattering; 
wheedling, — The bifhep received fmall thanks for 
his parajitick prtfeutation. Hakewil . — Some para - 
ftick preachers have dared to cad thofc martyrs, 
who died fighting againll me. King Charles. 

* PARASOL, n.f. A fvnail canopy or umbrel- 
la carried over the head to fhelter from rain and 
the heat of the fun. Did. 

PARASTATiE, in anatomy. See Prq&tat^ 

* PARASYNE XIS. n.f. In the civil law, a con- 
venticle or unlawful meeting. Did. 

PARATALASSIA. SccPrimorie. 

PARAY, a town ol France, in the dept, of the 
Saone and Loire, near the Bourtnncc ; 6 miles W, 
of Charollcs, and ESE. of Bourbon Lancy. 

* To PARBOIL* *v. a~ parbotullery French.] 
To half boil; to boil in part. — l J ay boil two large 
capons upon a foft fire. Macou . — • 

From the fea into the imp we turn. 

Like parboil'd wretches, on the coais to burn. 

Donnei 

Like the feum, ftarved men did draw. 

From parboil'd (hoes and boots, Donne < 

* PARBREAK. n.f. Lfiom the verb.] Vomit, 
Obfolete. — 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. 

Sptnfen 

* To Parbreak. v. n. [< breeker , Dutch* J Tc 
vomit. Obfolete. 

PARBUNCLE, n.f. in a (hip, a rope 
like a pair of flings ; it is fciztd both ends toge< 
ther, and then put aim oil double about any hea 
vy thing that is to be hoi lied in or out of the (hip; 
having the hook of the runner hitched into k, tc 
boift it up by. . 

PAKCA2, in heathen mythology, god de flea whe 
were fuppokd to pre fide over the accidents ami 
events, and to determine the date or period o| 
human life. The Farcce were three, Clot ho. 
Laches is, and Atropos. They fpun the thread 
of men’s lives; Clotho held the diftaff and drew 
the thread ; Lachefis twirled the fptndle, and fpuc 
it ; and Apropos cut it. The ancients reprefenj 
the Parcse divers ways: Lucian, in the fliape ol 
three poor old women, having large locks of woo!| 
mixed *uth dafibdiJs on tlurir heads. Others rei 
pjeknt Clotho in a long robe of divers cuk>ur$i 
a crown upon ner head adorned with fei 
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?cn tu% Lacbcfis in a robe btfct with (tars, and 
Airopot, clad in black. The ancients imagined 
tint the Par ex ufed white wool for a long and 
bppy life, and black for a Ihort and unfortunate 
ou. See Necessity, § 4 . 

PARCA.S, a town of Turkey, in Walachia. 
PARC-iY, a town of France, in the dept, of 
Mii&> ami Loire; 12 miles 8E. of Baugc, and 
15I NE. of Siumur. 

FARCE', two towns of France : 1. in the dtp. 
dlk and ViUine ; 4 miles S. of Fougeres : 2. in 
tvi ofSartc, 6 miles E. of Sable, and 18 SW. of 
Mos. 

• PARCEL, n. f. [parcel le, French ; particular 
Ut] 1. A ftnali bundle, a. A part of the whole; 
part taken (Separately.— 

Women, Silvius, bad they mark’d him 
Ittfarre/s, as I did, would have gone near 
To tail in lore with him.' Sbai . 

I drew from her a prayer of earned heart, 

That 1 would all roy pilgrimage relate ; - 
Vrberrof by parcels (hre had lomctbing heard, 

But uot diiimdlively. Sbai. 

An inventory thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of bis plate. Sbai. 

—With what face could fuch a great man have 
hfCyrd fuch a parcel of the crown Iand 3 ? Dave* 
coc:.— I hire known peohons given to particular 
penjer, icy one of which, if divided into (mailer 
and diftributed to thofe who diftinguiin 
thtmiclves by wit or learning, would anfv er the 
n*L S»r#.— The fame experiment Succeeds on 
t ^parcels of the white of an egg. Arbutbnot.— 
> A quantity or mafs.— What can be rationally 
pawned m lb tranfparent a fubftance as water 
lx the production of thefc colours, befides the 
nriam fizeJ of its fluid and globular parcels. Nezu- 
f **• 4. A number of perfons : in contempt. — 
This youthful parcel 

Of noble bitch Mars ftand at my beftowing. Sbai. 
c Acy number or quantity : in contempt. — U11- 
could, by a parcel of fair words and pre- 
lrtCtt * engage them into a confederacy, there was 
10 to be done. V EJtrange. 

*T» Parcel. a. [hrom the noun.] j. To 
into portions. — If they allot and parcel out 
perfections to feveral deities, do they not, 
aflert cootradi&iofts, making deity only 
(®di 1 mcafure perfeft l South. — 

Thofic g botfly kings would parcel out my 
Kr, 

A«d all the fatrcG* of roy land devour. Dryden . 
** To make up into a mafs. — What a wounding 
that mine own fervant (hould parcel the 
or ny difgracea by addition of his envy ! Sbai. 
PARCEULES, John, > two eminent Flerailh 
PatcELLEs, Julius, ) painters of the 17th 
father and ion, who excelled in painting 
^p»ece*. 

U.) * PARCENER. n. f. [In common law.] 
one dies polRlfed of an eftate, and having 
-tk oo,y daughters, or his filters be his heirs; la 
the Lands defeend to t bole daughter or lif- 
kn: UHc arc called parceners , and are but as 
«t toe. IMS. 

iiAPaiceme*. Sec Coparcener. 

* PARCENERY. n.f. [from parfonicr, Fr.] A 
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holding or occupying of land by more perfons pro 
indivifo, or by joint tenants, otherwife called co- 
parceners. CoweL 

(1 ) * To PARCH, v. a. [from fays Ju- 

nius i from percoquoy fays Skinner ; neither of them 
feem fatisfied with their conjecture : perhaps from 
perujlusy burnt, to perujly to parch ; perhaps from 
parchment , the effect of fire upon parchment be- 
ing almoft proverbial.] To barn flightly and fu- 
perficially ; to fcorch ; to dry up.— 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parebt thine entrails. 
That not a tear can fall ? Sbai. 

Did he fo oftin lodge in open field 
In winter’s cold, and fummer’s /arriwi* heat, 
To conquer France ? Sbai. 

Torrid heat, 

And vapours as the Libyan air adnft, 
lkrran to parch that template clime. Milton . 

I’m ftupify’d with forrow, pad relief 
Of tears ; parch'd up and wither’d with my grief. 

Dryden % 

— Without this circular motion of our earth', one 
hemifphere would be condemned to perpetual 
cold and darknefs, the other continually roafted 
a ud parched by the fun-beams. Ray. — 

The ground below is parch'd* the heav’ns a- 
bove us fry. Dryden • 

Full fifty years 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft, 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 
—The fkin grows parched and dry. Blackmore.— 
A man diftreifed with third in the parched places 
of the wildernefs, fearches everg pit, but firyis no 
water. Rogers. 

(a.) * To Parch. *u. n. To be fcorched. — 

We were belter parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. 

Sbai. 

— Many corns will dry and parch into barley. 

Mortimer. 

PARCHIM, a town of Mecklenburg, on the 
Elda, which divides it into the New and Old 
towns, each of which has a church. It has dif- 
fered feveral times by fire. The population is a- 
bout 3000. It is 20 miles SE. of Schwerin, and 
55 E. of Laucnburg. Lon. 12. o. E. Lat. 53. 34. N. 

(1.) * PARCHMENT, n.f. [ parcbemviy Fr . per- 
game na f Lat.] Skins drelfed for the writer. A- 
mong traders, the Ikins of fiieep are called parch- 
ment, thofe of calves veHun*v— Is not this a la- 
mentable thing, that the (kin of an innocent lamb 
(hould be made parchment ; that parchment , being 
fcrrbbled o’er, fhouid undo a man ? Sbai. — In the 
coffin, that had the books, they were found as 
frtih as if newly written ra parchment. Bacon v — 
We ihrink like parchment inconfuming flame. 

Dryden. 

(2.) Parchment, the (kins of fheep or goats 
prepared after loch a manner aa to render it pro- 
per for writing’ upon, covering books, &c. The 
word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the ai> 
dent name of tliis manufacture ; which is Cud to 
have been taken fiom the city Pergamos, to £u- 
raenes, the king of which, its invention is ufually 
afcribed ; though, in reality, that prince appears 
rather to have been the improver than the inventor 
of parchment. For the Perfians of old, according 
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Xo Diodorus, wrote all their records on (kins ; and 
the ancient lonians, as we are told by Herodotus, 
made life of lheep-ikins and goat-lkins in writing, 
many ages before Eumenes’s time. Nor need we 
doubt that fuch Ikins were prepared and drefled 
for that purpofe, after a manner not unlike that of 
our parchment ; though probably not fo artificial- 
ly. — The manufacture of parchment is begun by 
the lkinner, and finished by the parchment-maker. 
The (kin being dripped of its wool, and placed in 
the lime pit, a* defcribed under Shimmy, the 
lkinner 11 retches it on a frame, and pares off the 
fi^fh with an iron initrument ; this done, it is moif- 
tened' with a rag; and powdered chalk being 
fpread over- it, the (kinner takes a large pumice- 
itone, flat at bottom, and rubs over the (kin, and 
thus fcowers off the HcltT; he then goes over it a- 
again with the iron inftrument, moiftens it as be- 
fore, and rubs it again .with the pumice-flone 
without any chalk underneath; this fmooths and 
foftens the fkfh-lide very confidefably. He then 
drains it again^ by paffing over it the iron inftru- 
ment as before. The flefli-fide being thus drain- 
ed, by feraping off the nierffture, he in the fame 
manner pall’es the iron over the wool or hair-fide ; 
then ftretches it tight on a frame, and ferapes the 
Hefh-iide again : this finifhes its draining ; and the 
more it is drained the whiter it becomes. The 
fkinner now throws on more chalk, fwceping it 
o\er with a piece of lamb-lkin that has the wool 
on ; and this lmooths it (till farther. It is now 
left to dry, and when dried, taken off the frame 
by cutting it all round. The fkin thus far prepa- 
red by the lkinner, is taken out of his hands by 
the parchment-maker, who firlt, while it is dry, 
pares it on a fu/nmer, (which is a calf-lkin ftrctch- 
ed in a fra in t), with a (harper inftrument than 
that ufed hv the lkinner; and working with the 
arm from the lop to the bottom of the Ikin, takes 
away about one half of its thickneft. The Ikin 
thus equally pared on the flelh-lide, is again ren- 
dered fmooth, by being rubbed with the puinice- 
ftone, on a bench covered with a lack (luffed with 
(locks ; which leaves the parchment in a condition 
fit for writing upon. The parings thus taken off 
the leather, are ufed in making Glue, Size, &c. 
See tbefe articles. What is called vellum is on- 
ly parchment made of (kins of abortives, or at mod 
fucking calves. This has a much finer grain, and 
is whiter and fmoother than parchment; but is 
prepared in the fame manner, except its not be- 
ing palled through the lime-pit. 

* Parchment-maker, n. f {parchment and 
maker.] He who drefles parchment. 

PARCHWITZ, a town of Silelia, in Lignitz ; 
containing two Lutheran churches, a Roman ca- 
tholic chapel, and a cloth manufactory ; io miles 
NE, of Lignitz. 

PARCIEUX, Anthony De, an eminent French 
mathematician, bom at Uzes, in 1703. He was 
a member of the^ Academies of Sciences of Paris, 
Sweden and Berlin ; and was appointed Cenfor 
Royal. He publilhed a correCl and methodical 
"Treat iff on Rectilinear and Spherical Trigonometry . 
He died in 1769. 

PARCOL, or ) a lake of Thibet, 25 miles in 

PARCOUL, ) circumference. Lon. no. 28. E. 
Ferro. Lat. 43. 22. N. 
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PARCOW, a town of Poland, in Lublin. 

(1.) * PARD. > n.f. {pardusy pardalUy Lat. 
C I-) * PARDALE. 3 The leopard; in poetry 
any of the fpotted beads. — 

The par dale fwift, and the tyger cruel. Span} 
As pard to hind, or dep-dame to her fon. 

Shak 

A match for pardj in flight, in grappling fo 
the bear. Dryden 

(2.) Pardalk, ) in zoology. See Felis* N 
PARD A!. IS, S XXIII. 

PARDHI.TZ, a town of Bohemia, in Chrudim 
with a manufacture of fwords, knives, &c. 51 
miles E. of Prague. 

PARDIES, Ignatius Gaflon, an ingenious am 
learned French Jrfuit, bom at Paris in 1636. II 
was profeflbr of rhetoric, and taught polite liters 
ture for feveral years. He alfo wrote feveral piece 
in profe and verfe, with peculiar delicacy. A 
length he devoted himlelf entirely to mathematic 
and natural philolophy. He died in 1673, of aJ 
infectious diforder contracted by preaching to th 
prifoners in the Bicetre during the Falter holidayi 
His Elements of Geometry are well known, j 
tranflation of them has gone through feveral ed: 
tions. In 1672 he had a difpute with Sir Ifaa 
Newton relpeCting his Theory of Light and Qc 
lours. See Philof. Tranf. 1672. 

PARDO, a town of Spain, in New Caftile. 
(1.)* PARDON, n.f. [ pardon , Fr. from tfi 
verb.] 1. Forgivenefs of an offender. 2. Foj 
givenefs of a crime. — He that pleafeth great met 
(hall get pardon for iniquity. Ecclus. xx. 27. — j 
flight pamphlet, about the elements of archite< 
ture, hath been entertained with lbme pardon 2 
mong my friends. IVotion . — 

But infinite in pardon is my judge. Miltoi 
What better can we do than prodrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg ? Miltoi 
; Indulgences, difpenles, pardonty bulls. 

The fport of winds. Miltoi 

3. Remiflion of penalty. 4. Forgivenefs receive* 
— A man may be fafe as to his condition, but, i 
the mean time, dark and doubtful as to his at 
prehenfions; lccure in his pardony but miferab' 
in the ignorance of it. South. 5. Warrant of foi 
givenefs, or exemption from punilhment. — 

The battle done, and they within our powe 
Shall never fee his pardon. Shak. King Lea 
(2.) Pardon/ in criminal law, is the remittiu 
an offence committed againd the king. His po>v< 
of pardoning -was laid by our Saxon anoeltoi 
to be derived a lege fu* dignitatis : and it is «Ji 
dared jn parliament, by Hat. 27 Hen. VIII. c. a, 
that no other perfon hath power to pardon or ri 
mit any treafon or felonies whatsoever ; but thj 
the king hath the whole and foie power thereof, 1 
nited and knit to the imperial crown of this rcabi 
In democracies there is no power of pardonin] 
The king may pardon all offences merely again 
the crown or the public; excepting, 1. That, ( 
preferve the liberty of the fubjeCt, the commiltiii 
any man to orifon out of the realm, is by the babe* 
corpus aCb 31 Car. II. c. 2. made a prurmiuiircy ui 
pardonable even to the king. Nor, 2. can the kir 
pardon, where private ju dice isprincipally conctn 
cd in the prclecution of offenders; Non pot ejl n 
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jratiamfaeerc eum injuria et damno aliorum. There- pardonable, by how much the exigencies of To do* 
fore, in appeals of all kinds (which are the fuit, ing, or the difficulty of doing otherwife, is greater, 
not of the king, but of the party injured), the pro- * Hooker, — A blind man fitting in the chimney cor- 
fccutor may releaie ; but the king cannot pardon, ner is pardonable enough, but fitting at the helm. 
Neither can he pardon a common nuifance, while he is intolerable. South. — What Englilh readers, 
it rmaini unredreffed, or fo as to prevent an a- unacquainted with Greek or Latin, will believe 
katement of it; though afterwards he may remit me, when we confefs we derive all that is pardon - 
the fine : becaule though the profecution is veiled aide in us from ancient fountains ? Dryden. 
in the king to avoid the multiplicity of fuits, yet * PARDONABLENESS. n.f. [tram pa rdonable.\ 

(daring its continuance) this offence favours more Venialnefs ; fufeeptibility of pardon. — St John’s 
of the nature of a private injury to each individual word i$, all fin is tranfgreflion of the law ; St Paul’s, 
ri the neighbourhood, than of a public wrong, the wapes of fin is death : put thefe two together. 
Nether, billy, can the king pardon an offence a- and this conceit of the natural pardonablenefs of 
gaiaU a popular or penal ftatute, after informa- fin vanifhes away. Hall. 

fioa brought; for thereby the informer hath ac- * PARDONABLY, adv. [from pardonable.} Ve- 
qinrrd 2 private property in his part of the penal- nially ; excul'ably. — I i* ly judge when I write 
tf. There is alto a reftridion of a peculiar na- more or lefs pardonably . Dryden . 
tunc, that affeds the prerogative of pardoning, in * PARDONER, n.f. [from pardon.] i. One 
cafe of parliamentary impeachments, viz, that the who forgives another. — 

king’s pardon cannot be pleaded to any fuch im- This is His pardon, purchas’d by filch lin, 

peaciunent, fo as to impede the inquiry, and Hop For which the pardoner himielf is in. Shah. 

the profecution of great and notorious offenders, a. One of the fellows that carried about the pope’s 
fo the reign of Charles II. when the E. of Danby indulgences, and fold them to fuch as would buy 
pleaded the king’s pardon, the commons voted, them, againft whom Luther incenfed the people 
u That a pardon is not pleadable in bar of an im- of Germany. Coved. 

pcadunent.” And it was cnaded by the ad of PARDOS, or Pompenay, a town of Africa, 
fettkn^nt, n Sc 13 W. III. c. a. M That no par- in Anta, on the Gold Coaft. 
doa under the great feal of England lhall be plead- PARDUS, in zoology. See Felis, N° XXIV.- 

able to an impeachment bv the commons in par- (i.)PARE, Ambrofe, an eminent French fur— 

hament” But, after the impeachment has been geon, of the 16th century, born at Laval in Maine, 
fefemnly heard and determined, it is not under- He was furgeon to feveral kings of France. Being 
hood that the king’s royal grace is farther reft rain- a proteftant, he would have been involved in the 
or abridged : for, after the impeachment and mafiacre of St Bartholomew’s day, had not Charles 
•itiiindercf the fix rebel lords in 1715, three of IX. himielf (hut him up in his chamber, faying 
LSrtn were from time to time reprieved by the “ a man fo ufei'ul to all the wcrld ought not to pe- 
ctuwti; and at length received the king’s moft rifh in fuch a manner.” lie died at an advanced 
Kntiotif pardon. The effect of fuch pardon by age, in 1590. 

king, is to make the offender a new man; to (2.) Pare, or Pareus, David, D. D. a cele- 
him of all corporal penalties and forfeitures brated proteftant divine, born in 1548, at Francol- 
•^aeiril to that offence for which he obtains his ftein, in Siiefia. He ftudied at Heriniburg under 
; and not fo much to reftore his former, as the learned Chriftopher Schilling; afterwards at 
*• him new credit and capacity. But nothing Ileidelburg, under Zach. Uriin ; was much pi- 
rn rrion: or purify the blood when once coirup- tronized by Albert Kindler ; and Prince Cafimir ; 

if the parti 4 hi be not allowed till after attain- wasadmitted minifterof Schl# ttenbach, in 1571; af- 
<lr? f but the high and tranfeendant power of par- terwards of I lemibach, in Worms, where, in 1574, 
Yet if a perfon attainted receives the he married the filter of John Stibeiius: In 1577, 
pardon, and afterwards hatha fon, that foil he became minifter of Ogenheim ; and in 1584, 
"Jybehrir to his father; beeaufe the father be- profeilbr in the college of Hcidelburg. In 1591, 
new min, might traufmit new inherit- he was admitted D. D. and in 1602, fuceeeded 
ib^bkxid; though had he been bom before the TolTamis as profeffor of divinity. He publillied, 
prduT, he could never have inherited at ad. 1. the German Bible, .with notes, at Neuftadt, in 

* 7 # Pardon, v. a . [ pardonner , Fr.] i. To ex- 1 5 S 9 ; 2. a commentary on the Epiftle to the Ro- 

cjfe xi oiender. — mans; y. feveral tracts againft BeJlarm in and the 

When I beheld you in Cilicia, Jefuits ; with other polemical pieces ; and died at 

Ai ivnji Lo Home, I pardon dy ou. Dryden. Pareanum, in 1^22. 
s- To for give a crime. — 1 will pardon all their ini- (3.) Park, Philip, fon of the preceding, was 
fsrrm . — born at Ilcnilbach, in 1576; ftudied at Neuftadt, 

Forgivenefi to the hiju/d does belong, and Heidelburg ; became eminent for grammatical 

Njt tkey ne’er pardon who commit the wrong, erudition ; and under the patronage of the eledor 

Dryden. palatine, vilited the univerfities of Bafil in 1599, 
j To remit a penalty. — and Geneva, in 1600. He became rector of Neu- 

I par dun thee thy life before thou afk it. Shah, ftadt college in 1612 ; principal of that of Ilanati 
4 - Pfrdvt me , i^ a word of civil denial, or flight in 1645 ; publillied his father’s life ami exegeticnl 
*>^py. — Sir, pardon me, it is a letter frQm my works in 1647; leveral trads on grammar; with 
‘frtthcr. Shah. commentaries on the Scriptures, and other theolo- 

* PARDONABLE, adj . [pardonable, Fr. from gical works. 

ftrds*.] Yenial ; cxcufable. — That which we do, (4.) Pare, Daniel, fon of Philip, was alfo Cmi- 
fe-ag cri!, ij nutwithftanding by fo much more nent for claflical learn ii: •, and particularly for his 
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fkitl in the Greek, language. He publifhed many 
learned pieces ; particularly Mufeus’s Hero and 
Leander, with notes ; Mellif.cium Attiiim, a felcc- 
tjon from Greek Authors, &c. He was murder- 
ed by robbers in 264?. 

9 To Pare. v.a. (This word is reafonably dedu- 
ced by Skinner from the French phrafe, purer les 
onglesl to drefs the horfes hoofs when they are 
(baved by the farrier : thus we firft faid, pare your 
nails; and from thence transferred the word to ge- 
neral ufe.] To cut off extremities of the furface 5 
to cut away by little and little ; to diminifh. If 
pare be ufed before the thing diminifhed, it i3 fol- 
lowed immediately by its'accufative ; if it precedes 
the thing taken away, or agrees in the paffive voice 
with the thing taken a as a nominative, it 
then requires a particle, as away y off. — The creed 
of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of glory, 
than which nothing doth found more heavenly m 
the ear* of faithful men, are now reckoned as fu* 
perfluitics, which we mull in any ca te pare away. 
Hooker . — 

I have not alone 

Employ’d you where high profits might come 

* home ; 

But parti my prefent havings to beftow 

My bounties upon you. Shak. Henry VIII. 

am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly fcratch’d. 
*— ’Tis too late to pa*c her nails now. Sbak. — 

The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par’d away. Shak. 
— The king began to tare a little the privilege of 
the clergy. Bacon’s Henry VII. — 

He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. 

Herbert. 

— Whoever will partake of God’s fccrets, mull 
firft look into his own, he muft pare off whatfoever 
is amifs. Taylor. — All the mountains were pared 
eff the earth. Burnet. — The moll poetical pails, 
which are deferiptions and images, were to be pa- 
red away. Dry den, — The fword, as it was juftly 
drawn by us, fo can it fcarce fafely be lheatbcd, 
till the power of the great troublcr of our peace 
be fo far pared and reduced, as that we may be 
under no apprehenfions. Atterbury . — 

’Twere well if (he would pare her nails. Pope. 

PAREANUM, a village of Germany, nearKci- t 
ddberg, where Dr Pare refidtd and died. 

PARECALA, a fertile province of the ifle of 
Lucon, containing mines rich in gold and precious 
ftones ; with above 7000 inhabitants. 

PARECHIA, a town in the ifie of Paros, built 
, on the fite of the ancient Paros, and defended by 
a fort. The European confuls refide in it. 

PAREDES, 3 towns of Spain ; 1. in Afturias, 
miles NW. of Oviedo: 2. in Leon, 13 miles 
NW. of Leon : 3. in New Caftile, 8 miles N. of 
Segtienca. 

# PAREGORICK. adj. Having the 

power in medicine to comfort, mollify and affuage. 
Din. 

PAREGORIES, n. f. in pharmacy, medicines 
that affuage pain, otherwife called Anodynes. 

PAREJA, John, an eminent painter, bom in the 
W. Indies, and originally a Have to Diego Velrf- 
quez, a celebrated painter. He acquired tlie art 
by ftudying it privately, without his mafter’s 
knowledge. Philip IV. one day vifiting Velaf- 
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quez’s mufeum, difeovered his merit and gave hitll 
his liberty ; yet his attachment to Vclafquez wai 
fo ftrong, that he continued with him till hii 
death. His portraits arc equal to thofe of Velat 
quez. He died in 1670, aged 60. 

PAREIRA frava, in- the materia medica, i 
a kind of oblong and large root brought frorl 
3 rafil. — It is certainly a diuretic of no mean chd 
rafter, and has done great ferrice in nephriti! 
cafes. In pleurifies and quinfies, it has been 
tended with more fuccefs than almoft any medi 
cine we know of fingly. 

PARELCON, n. f. in grammar, a figure b 
which a word or fyllable is added to the end of a 
nother. 

PARELLA, a town of the French republic, i 
the dep. of the Doria, and late county of Cam 
vefe, iu the ci-devant Piedmontefe ; miles SS\^ 
of hrva, and to N. of Turin. 

PAREMBOLE, n.f. in rhetoric, a figure when 
in iomething relating to the fubjeft is inferred i 
the middle of a period. All the difference betwtd 
the partmbole and parenthesis, according 1 
Vofiius, is, that the former relates to the fufcjci 
in hand, whereas the latter is foreign to it. 

(1.) # PARENCHYMA, n. f. , 

fpongy or porous ftibftance ; in phyfick, a pai 
through which the blood is ltrained for its belli 
fermentation and perfeftion. Din. 

(2.) Parenchyma, in anatomy, is a term ii 
troduced by Erafiftratus, fignifykig all that ful 
ftance which is contained in the interftices betwii 
the blood-veffcls of the vilbera, which he imagine 
to be extravafated and concreted blood. 

(3.) Parenchyma of Plants. Grew applii 
this term to the pith or pulp, or that inner pa 
of a fruit or plant, through which the juice is fui 
pofed to be diftributed. See Plants. 

* PARENCHYMATOUS. ) adj. [from pare 
9 PARENCHYMOUS. 5 cbyma.] Relatil 
to the parenchyma ; fpongy. — Ten thou (and feel 
of the plant, hart’s-tongue, hardly make the bu 
of a pepper-corn. Now the covers ami true bo^ 
of each feed, the parenchymatous and ligneous pai 
of both moderately multiplied, afford ico,eoo ih 
lions of formed atoms in the fpace of a pepp^ 
com. Grew. — Thbfe parts, formerly reckoned pi 
enchvmatousy dre now found to be bundles of c 
ceedinglv fmall threads. Cbyne . 

9 PARENESIS. n.f [rmpunng.-] Fcrfuafid 
exhortation. Dift. ' 

9 PARENETICK. Hortatory. 

(1.) PARENT, Anthony, as Dr Watkins cd 
him, or Unfoine , according to others, a matheit 
tician, bom at Paris, in 1666. He fliowed an e\ 
}y propenfity to mathematics. At 14 he was p 
under a mafter, who taught rhetoric at Charts 
Here he faw a dodecaedron, upon every face 
which was delineated a fun-dial, except the la 
eft. Struck with the curiofity of thefe dials, ! 
attempted drawing one himfelf. He then und 
took to write a Treadle upon Gnomonicsy am 
book of Geometry. His friends then font for h 
to Paris to ftudy the law ; but thefe ftudies wl 
no fooner finifhed than he returned to mathen 
tics. He then took pupils ; and fortification 1 
ving attrafted particular notice, he turned his 
tention to it, and made two campaigns with i 
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fftarqtm of Align:, by which he inftru&ed himfelf 
u viewing fortified places ; of which he drew a 
tomber of plans. M. de Bi I kites, being admitted 
in the academy of Iciences at Paris in 1699, as their 
BKchanirim, nominated for his difciple Parent, 
wfcoexcedcd chiefly in this branch. Though his 
abilities were acknowledged, yet his impetuofity 
of temper provoked opjxftition ; and he role no 
higher than allirtant member for geometry. He 
myed this promotion but a lhort time ; for he 
to taken off by the fmall-pox the fame year, 
J7i4. aged 50. He was author of many pieces, 
ckicSy on mechanics and gtometry. 

is.) * Parent. n.f. [parent, Fr. parens, La*t.] 
A father or mother.— All true virtues are to ho- 
nocE’ true religion as their parent . Hooker. — His 
ciftoan was, to lpcnd an hour before evening pray- 
er is catechiiing ; whereas the parents and older lort 
were wont to be prefent. Feu. — 

As a publick parent of the ft ate, 
Mfjoftice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryd . 

—Real care in vain and native love 
in the true parent's panting breaft had ft rove. 

Prior. 

(u) PuiwT is a term of relation applicable to 
tboic from whom we immediately derive our be- 
ing. See Moral Philosophy, Part II, Sett. III. 
( IIL To this article belongs an enquiry into,.i. 
The legal duties of parents to their legitimate chil- 
dren. t. Their power over them. 

{4.) Parents, duties of, to children. I. 
The duties of parents to legitimate children con- 
fit ia their maintenance, protection, and education . 
1. The duty of parents to provide for the main te- 
rn** of their children, is a principle of natural 
isw; the municipal laws of all well regulated Rates 
t ire taken care to enforce this duty : though Pro- 
vkkfice has done it more effectually than any laws, 
by implanting in the brealt of every parent that 
tj S ard «-«£>*, or infuperabie degree of affection, 
vhich not even the deformity of perfon or mind, 
%c even the wickednefs, ingratitude, and re bel- 
t‘d of children, can totally fupprefs or extinguilh. 
Tie civil law not only obliges the parent to pro- 
'ce maintenance for his child, but will rot fuffer 
1 prat at his death totally to difinherit his child, 
exprcfely giving his rcafon for fo doing ; 
adtWrc are 14 fuch reafons reckoned up, which 
nay juiiiiy fuch difinherifon. If the parent al- 
hpl ao re aid n, or a bad, or a fa lie one, the child 
fct the will afide, by fuggefting, that the 
pvent had loft the ufe of his reafon when he made 
the leaguious teftament. Our own laws have alfo 
pnmfion for this natural duty. It i3 a prin- 
C 'P* of few, that there is an obligation oa every 
to provide for thofe defeended from his loins. 
^.Pfrfon is bound to provide a maintenance 
1 * hUiinie, unlefs where the children are impo- 
tat and unable to work, either through infancy, 
or accident ; and then i3 only obliged to 
than with oeceftarics, the penalty on refufal 
no more than ao®. a-mouth. Any Popilli 
pw»t refftfog to allow his Proteftaut cliikl a fit- 
^ WMntenance, with a view to compel him to 
his religion, the lord chancellor lhall by 
court con ft rain him to do what is juft and 
r P“^ble* If Jcwjfh parents refufe to allow 
® e * r Pmteftant children a fitting maintenance, 
Voi.. XYfl. Part L 
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fuitable to the fortune of the parent) tile lofd 
chancellor, on complaint, may make fuch ordcf 
therein as he lhall fee proper. The Englifh latf 
has made no provifion to prevent the dilinlieriting* 
of children by will ; leaving every man's property 
in his own dilpofal, upon a principle of liberty in 
this as well as every other action. 2. Protection ia 
alfo a natural duty, but rather permitted than en- 
joined by any municipal laws. A parent may 
maintain and uphold his children in their law fuits, 
without being guilty of the legal crime of main-* 
taining quarrels. A parent may alfo ju/tify an af- 
fault and battery in defence of the peribna of his 
children; nay, where a man's fon was beaten by 
another boy, and the father went near .7 mile td 
find him, and there revenged his fon's quarrel by 
beating the other boy, of which beating he after-* 
wards unfortunately died; it was not held to be 
murder, but man-flaughter merely. 3. To give 
children an education fuitable to their Ration in life 
is a duty pointed out by reafon, and of far the 
greateft importance of any. Yet the municipal 
laws of moft countries fee m to be deftdive in thi s 
point, by not conftraining the parent to beftow a 
proper education upon his children. The rich 
indted ate left at their own option, whether they 
will bleed up their children to be ornaments of 
difgraces to their family. Yet in one calc,* that 
of religion, they are under peculiar reftridions: 
for it is provided, that if any perfon fends an/ 
child under his government l>tyond the teas, ci- 
ther to prevent its good education in England, or 
in order to enter into, or refute in, any Popbh 
college, or to be inftruCted, perfuaded, or ftrength- 
ened in the Popifh religion; in fuch c.lfe, bdutea 
the Usabilities incurred by the child fo lent, the 
parent or peifon fending lhall forfeit fool, which 
lhall go to the sole ufe and benefit of him that 
lhall difeover the offence. And if any parent, or 
other, lhall fend or convey any perfon beyond fea, 
to enter into, or be refident in, or trained up in, 
any priory, abliey* nunnery, Ponifti univerlity, 
college, or fchool, or houfe of Jeiuits or prieftr) 
or in any private Popilh family, ih order to be in- 
ftruded, perfuaded, or confirmed, in the Popifti 
religion; or lhall contribute any thing towaida 
their maintenance when abroad, by any pretext 
whatever, the perfbn both fending and lent lhall 
be di fa bled to fuc in law or equity, or to be exe- 
cutor or adminiftrator to any perfon, or to enjoy 
any legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any ofiice in 
the realm, and lhall forfeit all his goods and chat- 
tels, and likewife all his real eftatc for life. See 
Nonconfop.mists. v 
(5.) Parents, power of, over children. II. 
Th c power of parents over their children is derived 
from the former comideration, their duty; this au- 
thority being given them, partly to enable the parent 
more effectually to perform his duty, and partly as 
a rtcompencc for his core and trouble in the faith* 
ful difcbai ge of it. The ancient Roman laws gave 
the father a power of life and death over his chil- 
dren ; upon this principle, that he who gave had 
alfo the j>ower of taking away. But the rigour 
of thefc laws was foftened by fubfequent conllitu- 
tions: fo that we find a father banifticd by the 
emperor Adrian for killing his fon, though he had 
committeda. very honous grime ; upou lids 
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Inii th.lt pa(r is potejlas in pietate delet, ton in aired* 
tate y cohfifiere. But ftill they maintained to the 
laft .7 very large and abfolute authority : for a fen 
could not acquire any property of his own dating 
the life of his father^ but all his acquisitions be- 
longed to the father, or at leaft the profits of them, 
for his Irfc-r The power of a parent by the Eng- 
lifh law is much more moderate ; but ftiB fuffici- 
«nt to keep the child m order and obedience. He 
may lawfully correct his child* being under ag^, 
tt! a rcalonable manner: for this is for the benefit 
or his education. The eonfent of the parent to 
tl c mamage of Jus child under age, is ablblutelv 
necelfary ; for without it the contract is void. A 
Either has no other power over his ibn*s eftate, 
than as his truflee or guardian 5 for though he may 
receive the profits during the child's minority, yet 
he mud account for thdm when he comes of .age, 
lie may indeed have the benefit of his children’s 
labour while they live with him, and are maintain- 
ed by him ; but this is no more than he is entitkd 
to from his apprentices or fervauts. The legal 
power of a father (for a mother, as fuch, is en- 
titled to no power, but only to reverence and rc- 
ipegt,) over the pci tons of his children ceafes at 
the age of zt j for they are then enfranchifed by 
arriving at years of diferetion, or that point which 
the law has eftabliificd when the empire of the fa- 
ther, or other guard kin, gives place to the empiie 
of reafon. Yet, till that age arrives, this empire 
of the lather continues even after his death; for 
he may by his will appoint a guardian to his chi!-* 
dren. He may alia delegate part of his parental 
authority, during his life, to the tutor or fchool- - 
mailer of his child > who is then in loro parentis, 
and hAs fuch a portion of the power of the parent 
committed to his charge, t; »«. that of reftrair/t and 
corre&ion, as may be necefi'ary to ar.fwer the pur- 
pofes fer which he is employed. The power of a 
parent in China is very great \ for a father, while 
living, has the power of an absolute despotic ty- 
rant, and after his death is worihipped as a god. 
Let a l'on become ever fo rich, and a father ever 
fb poor, there is no fubmif.ion, no point of obe- 
dience, that the latter cannot command. Or that 
the former can refufc. The father is abfolute maf- 
ter, not only of his fon r s eftate, but alfo of his 
concubi 'es and children, whom, whenever they 
difpleale him, he may fell to Grangers, ff a fa* 
ther aecufes his Ion before a mandarine, there 
needs no proof of his guilt ; for they cannot be- 
live that any father can be fo unnatural as to bring 
a falfe accusation againft his emu fdn. But 
fhould a fon be fo infolcnt as to mock his father, 
or arrive at fuch a pitch of wickednefs as to ftrike 
him, all the province where this fbaineful a& of 
violence is committed is alarmed ; it even becomes 
the concern of the whole empire ; the emperor 
himfelf judges the criminal. .All the mandarines 
near the place are turned out of their pofts, efpe- 
cially thofe of the town Where he lived, for having 
been fo negligent in their inftruftions ; and all the 
neighbours are reprimanded for neglettinjr, by for- 
mer punHhments, to put a (lop to the wickednefs 
of the criminal before it arrived to fuch flagitiouf- 
nefs. As to the unhappy wretch himfelf, they cut 
him into a thoufand pieces, bum his bpnes, level 
his houfe to the ground, and even thofe houfes 
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that Hand near it, and fet up monuments and ffl* 
moririls of the horrid deed. See Childre n, Fh 
ial Piety, Parental Affection, &c. 

* l’ARKN TACE. h. f. { parentage , Fr. froti 
parent, ] Extraction; birth; condition with re 
fpeCl to the rank of parents. — 

A gentleman of noble parentage. S/j>u 

Though men eftrem thee low of parentage, 

Thy father is tld eternal king. MHtu 

To his levee go, 

And from himfelf your parentage may know. 

Dryao 

— We find him not only boafiiYie of hi sfiarentag 
as an Ifrnelite at large, but particularising his d< 
let at from' Benjamin, dttrrburj. 

(iA * PARENTAL, adj. [from parent.'] II 
coming parents; pertaining to- parents. — It ovi 
throws the careful coirrfe and parental provide 
of nature. Brown .- — Thefe eggs hatched by i\ 
warmth of the fun into little worms feed wiilnn 
any need of parental care. Derkam. — Young ii 
dies on whom parental controui tits heavily, gil 
a, man of intrigue mom to think, that they wa2 
to be parents. Chrijfa. 

(1.) Parental Affection, the endearing a 
tachmcnt of parents to their children, including 
it love, a defire of doing good to thofe w ho l 
an aCt of our own depend upon us for all tb 
they enjoy. Nature even excites this affe&ion 
brutes : but in them it continues only fo long 
it is nrcefiary for the prefervation of their oJ 
fp ring ; for when thefe are able to provide f< 
themfelves, it ceafes, and the relation i&forgottc 
In man, however, though it lefiens, or at feaft I 
comes fefs anxious as the dependence of the chi 
btcomes fefs, it never entirely ceafes, except 
fome few instances of extreme depravity. And, ii 
deed, it is one of the greateft comforts of iii 
even when all dependence has ctafed. As p 
rental hindnefe rs the molt fimple and natural c 
panfion of felf-love, fo there are innumerable j 
fiances of it in all countries fa v age and civilian 

PARENTALIA, m antiquity, funeral obf 
quits, or the laft duties paid by children to th< 
deceafed parents. 

* PARENT ATION. n.J. [from parents La 
S omething done or faid in honour of the dead. 

(I.) ♦ PARENTHESIS. n,f. [parentbefe, I 
*«««, *» and A fentence fo included in a 

other fentence, as that it may be taken out, wit 
out injuring the fenfe of that which inclofes i 
being commonly marked thus, ( ).— i In vain is r 
perfon excepted by a pamitbefis of words, wh 
fo many are armed againft me with fwords. 
Charles.— Fie is fcldom mentioned, witnoqt a c 
rogatory parentbefis , in any author. Brown * — 
Tbou fnait be feen, 

Tho’ with fome Ihort parentbefis between. 

High on the throne of wit. JDrjd 

— Don't fritter every occasional thought to cai 
you away into a long parentbefis. IVatU. 

U.) Parenthesis, is defined by others, ci 
tain intercalary words inferted in a difeour 
which interrupt the fenfe, but feem neceffary I 
the better underftanding of the fubjeft. But tt 
is not a definition of the parenthefis, but of t 
fentences included in it. Dr Johnfon’s, § 1, 
ftriflly accurate. The parenthefes are often m 
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•fipfiti! by authors and printers, by being made 
ff» i&rioic word* at the end of a fentcncc, where 
they arr quite unnecciiary, and ftiil more, when 
tSry arc made to iriciofe claufcs without which 
tht knUnce is incomplete. 

• PARENTHETICAL, adj. [from parentbrfs.] 
Pertaining to a parenthiiis. 

PARENTIUM, an ancient fea 'port town of 
Wra: (PUk. iii. c. 19.) now’ called 

PARENZO, a fmali but ftrong town of Ma- 
ntes Auftria, in Irtria, with a bdhop’s fee and 
a joed harbour; fcjtrd on the guif of Venice, 9 
rules NN W- of Rovigno, and 65 H. of Venice. It 
fftmtted to the Venetians in 1267. Lon. 13. 56. 
E. Ljl 45 24. N. 

• P.VREJL n. f. [from parti] An iuftrmnent to 
-cat away the fui face. — 

A hone and a parer , like foie of a boot, 

To pare away grade, and to raiie up the root.. 


Tujftr. 

• PARER GT. n. /• acc * ijyn.] Something 

caimporunr ; furr.ething dene by the by. — Scrip.- 
tiirtc bring /erious, ami commonly omitting fueh 
parugan* it will be unreasonable to condemn ah 
Ln * i ,T ir* . Brown. 

PARESIS, in medicine, a palfy of the bladder, 
wherein the urine is either ftippreffed or difeharg- 
ol mrcduntariiy. 

PARETONLUM,in mineralogy, an caithfound 
on ttc (horcs of Egypt, Cyrene, and Crete, ufed 
hy the ancient* in painting. It had its name ei- 
ther from a p.vt 01 Egypt, near which it was ga- 
tVrtd, or from a town in that kingdom, where 
£ «ti nfualiy fold. Vitruvius is of the hrft opi- 
nw% and Volaternus of the laft. Of late it was 
Ihcaght to be loft ; but it is ftill common on the 
ihtwes of noil of the iflands of the Archipelago, 
though not obferved cr regarded ; and is truly 
a *cry heunry and tough clay of a fine white colour, 
fraud in malilb of different fizea, generally as /oft 
Mtfe. fufter ciaya within the ftrata ; and, by rolling 
jfcODt on the heaeh in this Rate, it gathers up the 
fed, final! f hells, and other foulndTes, we always 
fad about it. It is likely there are ftrata of it 
far *cd pure in the cliffs there,, and that the fea 
w£-e% off mailes of them in ftorms and high tides, 
•to are what we find. 

PARFAIT, Francis, a French dramatic writer, 
hors 4t Pari*, ii< 1698. He wrote a tragedy en- 
Wied At**?, an*l a comedy called Panurge ; but 
h*» prated work was a General HiJlorj of the 
Trrsch Theatre* from its origin to his own time ; 
a 17 vr»% jifno. He died in 1753, aged 55. 

PARFRE, John, the oldeft dramatic writer of 
Eagiand, but of whom nothing is recorded ; ex- 
cept that he wrote a piece, entitled Candlemas 
or the killing of the Children of Ifnael ; a myf- 
znj ; ijjx; republilhed in Mrs Hawkins’s Col- 
k&oo of Old Plays, in 1773. 

PARGA,fa ftrong fea port town of Maritime 
Auftria, in the late Venetian Albania; a6 milts 
W.of Arta, oppofite Corfu; inhabited by Greeks 
and Albanians. Eon. 20. 47* E. Lat. 39. 28. N. 

(1./ * PARGET, n.f. Piafter iaid upon roofs 
cf rooms. — 


Gold vrns the parget , and the cieling bright 
Did Ibine ail l'ca»y with great plates of gold. 

Spcnfer . 
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— Of Engl^fti talc the courier fo,rt is caKed plaf- 
ter ox- parget: the finer Ipaad. 

(a.) Parget* in mineralogy, a name given to 
feveral kinds of gypfum, or platter ftone. 

* To Parget. -v. a. [from the noun.] To plaf- 
ter; to cover with piafter. — While jwc thus paint 
and parget our own deformities, we cannot al- 
low any the lead imperfection of another’s to re- 
main undetected. Government of the Tongue. 

’ PARGETER. n. f [from parget. j A plaf- 
tcrer. 

PAR GT. TING y part. n.f in building, is ufed fer 
the plaftering of walls, and fometimes for piafter 
il/eif. Pargeting is of various kinds.: as, 1. White 
lime and hair-martar laid on bare wails. 2. On 
bare laths, as in partitioning and plain cieling. 3. 
Renewing the inlides of the walls, or doubling 
partition walls. 4. Rough-calling on heart-laths. 
5. Piaftering on brick-work, with fini filing mor- 
tar, in imitation of hone-work ; and the like upon 
heart-laths. 

PARHAM, a town of Antigua, 5 miles W. 0/ 
St John’s. 

(1.) # PARHELION. «./. [**c* and A 

mock fiu). — To negle<& that fupieme rcfplendtu- 
•cy, tiiat fliirics in God, for thole dim reprefenta- 
tions of it, that we fo doat on in the creature, 
is as abfurd, as it were for a Pcrfian to offer bis 
fieri fice to a parhelion , inftead of adoring the fu»\. 
Boyle . . . 

(2.) Par uflion, or ) [from *«.>« rear, and nit* 

fARHELIUM, ) Jan,] in natural philolbr, 
phy, is a meteor in form of a bright light, appear- 
ing on one bde of the fun. Appearances of this 
kind have been mentioned both by the ancients 
and modems. Ariftotle obftrves, that in general 
they are feen only when the fun is near the hori- 
zon, though he takes notice of two fhat were 
feen in Bofphorus from morning till evening; and 
Pliny has related the times when iuch phenomena 
were obfrrved at Rome. Gaftendi fays, that in 
1635 and 1.636 he often /aw one mock fun. Twp 
were obferved by M. Dc laUir in 1689 ; and the 
Tn.e number by Cailini in 1693, Mr Grey in 
1700, and Dr Jlalley in 1702: t ut the mull cele- 
brated appearances of this kind were feen at 
Rome fry Scheiner, by Mufchenbroeck at Utrecht* 
and by Heve)iu9 at Sedan. By the two form erf 
4 mock funs were obfeived, and by the latter 7. 
Parhelia are apparently of the fame fue with the 
fun, though not always of the fame brightntfs, 
nor even of the lame lhape ; and when a number 
appear at once, there is feme difference in both 
rc/pe&s among them. Externally they ai‘e tinged 
with colours like the rainbow ; and many have a 
long fiery tail oppofite to the fun, but paler to- 
wards the extremity. Parhelia are generally ac- 
companied with coronas, loine of which are tin- 
ged with rainbow colours, but others are white. 
(See Halo.) They differ in number and li/.e-, 
but all agree in breadth, which is that of the ap- 
parent diameter of the /uru A very large white 
circle, parallel to lhe horizon, generally pafiVs 
through all the parhelia; and, if it were entire, 
it would go through the centre of the lun. Some- 
times there are arcs of Idler circles concentric to 
thisj touching thofe coloured circlts which fur- 
round the fun. They arc alfo tinged with Co- 
, B 2 . hnns 
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Jours, and contain other parhelia. There are aifo peritft; and though it was open from l!) to P, 
faid to have been other circles obliquely fituated yet thofe ends were perpetually endeavouring to 
with refpedt to al( thefe. The order of the po- unite ; And fometimes they did fo. The outer of 
lours in thple circles is the fame as in the rain- thefe rings was much fainter, fo as fcarcely to be 
bow; but on the infide, with refpedt to the fun* difcernible. It had, however, a variety of colours; 
they are red, as is alfo obferved in many haloes, but was very inconftant. Thethird circle, KLMN, 
Parhelia have been yifible for i, a, 3, and 4 hours was very large, and all over white, pafling thro* 
together; and in North America they are faid to the middle of the fun, and everywhere parallel to 
continue fome days, and to be vifible from fun- the horizon. At firft this circle was entire ; but 
rife to fiinfet. When the parhelia difapppar, it towards the end of the appearance it was weak 
fometimes rains, or fnow fails in the form of oh- and ragged, fo as hardly to be perceived from M 
long fpicu!$\ as ^Iaraidi ? Weidier, Kraflt,‘and o- towards N. In the interfusion of this circle, and 
thers have obferved ; and becaiife the afr in N. the outward ins GKI, there broke out two par- 
America abounds with fuch frozen fpiculae, which helia, or mock funs, N and K, not quite perfect; 
are even vilible to the eye, according to Ellis and K being rather weak, but N ilione brighter antf 1 
Middleton, fuch particles have been thought to ftro'nger. The brightnefs of the middle of them 1 
be the caufe of all coronas and parhelia. Mr'Vy’ales was fomething like that of the fun ; but towards | 
fiiy.% that, at Churchill in Hudfon*s Bay, the r- the edges they were tinged w*th colours like thole 
fing of the fun is always preceded by two ipng of the rainbow ; and they were uneven and rag- 
flreami of red light, one on each fide of him, and ged. The parhelion N was a little wavering, and j 
about io* diftant from him* Thtfe rife as the fenf o#t a fpiked tail, NP, of a colour fortiewhaL 
fun rift s, and as they grow onger begin to bend fiery, the length of which was continually chang- 
towardr e^ch other, till they me^t dirtdjy over ing. The parhelia at L and M in the horizontal 
the fun, juft as he riles, forming there a kind of ring were not fo bright as the former; but werp 
parhclior, or mock gin. Thefe two ftreams of founder, and white, like the circle in which they 


V»ght, he Orys, feem to have their, fource in two 
inher parhelia, which rife with the true fun ; and 
Jo winter when the fun never rifes above the haze 
or fog, which he fays is constantly found near the 
borizop* all th<efe accompany him the whole day, 
and fet with Him. Once or twicy he faw a 4th 
parhelion djretfly pnder the fun ; but this is not 
common. Thefe fads being ccnfiant, are very 
Valuable, and may throw great light on the thep- 
ry of thefe remarkable phenomena. Sometimes 
parhelia appgar in a different manner; as when 
fhree funs have been feen in the fame vertical 
Circle, well defined, and touching one another. 
The true fun was in the middle, and the loweft 
touched the horizon ; and they fet one after the 
Other. This appearance was feen by Maieziew 
in 1722. Other apptarance6 fimilar to this are 
recited by JH. Mufcherihroeck. Sometimes the 
fun has rifen or fet with a luminous tail projedk- 
ir.g frprn him, of the faipe breadth wit ■ his dia- 
meter, and perpendicular to the horizon. Such 
appearance was feen by Caffini in 1672 and 
1^92, by De la Hire in 170a, and by Mr Ellis in 
lluc’.fdu’s IHy. A* M* u.ilpc was walking on the 
ranks ot the rivur La Plata, he faw the fun riling 
Over the riyer wirh a luminous tail projecting 
d > n ward 5, which continued till he was fix de- 
grees high. Paras elen. or mock moons, have 
alfo been feen, accompanied with tails and co- 
loured circles, like thofe which accompany the 
parhelia. An 'account of fcveral, and a particu- 
lar description of a fine apuearanct of this kind, 
inay be feen in Mufchcnbroerk. Tbe'Homan 
phtnorqenan, obferved by §cheiner, is famous on 
account of its having been the firft appearance of 
the kind that engaged the attention of plulo- 
fophers, It is rep ^dented ip PL CCLXIX. fi%. 

in which A is the place of the obferver, B hts 
lenitb, C the trite fun, AB a plane palling thro* 
fhe obferver^ eye, the true fun, and tht zenith. 
About the fun C, there appeared two concentric 
rings, not complete, but diverfified with colours. 
The Jeffer of tfiem, Df F, was fuller* and more 


were placed. The parhelion N disappeared be- 
fore K; and while M grew fainter, K grew 
brighter, and vanifbed the lalt of ail. The order 
of the colours in the circles DEF, GKN, was the 
lame as in the common halos, namely, red next 
the fun ; and the diameter of the inner circle waf 
alfo about 45 0 ; which is the ufuai fize of a halo. 
The rev. Dr Hamilton fent the following account^ 
of parhelia feen at Cookftown to the Royal I rill* 
Academy: — “ Wednefday, Sept. 24th, 17? 2, an li 
was preparing to obferve the fun pafting through 
the meridian before the firft limb touched the 
centre wire, it was ohfeured by a dark wetj 
defined cloud, about xo° in diameter. Upon goj 
ing td the door of the tranfit room, to fee it it 
Was likely foon to pafs off the difk of' the fun, j 
obferved the following phenomena : From tbJ 
weftern edge of the cloud ifi’ucd a luminous- *ri 
parallel to the horizon, perie&ly weil defined 
extending exactly to the northern meridian 5 « 
was abopt 30' broad, w hite, and ended In a blpriti 
ed termination. On it were two parhelia ; tfi 
neareft to the fun difplayihg the prifmatic co 
lours ; the remote one white, and both ill den 
ned. In a fhort time the cloud had paiffcd ofl 
and ftiowcd the luminous almicantar, reachiti 
perfeift to the true fun. While things were thill 
fituaied, I meafured with an accurate Text am thl 
diftances of the parhelia ; I found the coloured 
one 26°, the remoter one 90% from the true fur 

J uft as 1 had done this, a new and prifmatic circl 
urrounded the fun, immediately within the pri 
indie parhelion. And now another coloured ptti 
helion appeared on the eaftern board. The fc-j 
taut, with its face up and down, exadtly meaftsre 
tf.i* and the former at the original diftancc < 
26°; the luminous almicantar ftill remaining p*r 
fedb In about 10 or 12 minutes wbitilh haz 
clouds camp on, and ohfeured all thefe uncon 
mon appearances. I did not obferve that the a; 
mofphericai phenomena before or after wrrej 
ail uncommon. The wind a light breeze at S 9 V 
Bar. *9,6 rifing. Thermometer 55. In J 
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5 M irp^efcnt* the fouth meridian ; NM north 
meridian; PP the pnfmatic circle, with two prif- 
nutic funs or parhelia, at 26° diftance on each 
4 dt tbe true fun ; W the white parhelion, at 90° 
ciikance from the true fun ; LA the luminous al- 
micuitar; and HO the horizon. Various hypo- 
tidci have been framed by philofophcrs to ac- 
count fur this phenomenon, particularly by M. 
Mjrotte, Defcartes, and Huygens. None of 
them, however, are fatisfaftory ; but readers who 
vdhto become acquainted with them may con- 
fer Huygens** difll nation on this fubjeft, in 
South’s Optics book i. ch. n. Mufchcnbroeck’s 
htrodudion, &c. vol. xi. p. 1038, &c. 4to. ; but 
ripraabv Dr Prieft ley’s Hiftory of Vilion, Light, 
fcid Colours, vol. ii. p. 613, See. 

(i.) PARIA, or New Andalusia, a country 
of Terra Firma in S. America ; hounded on the 
N. by the North Sea ; E. by Surinam ; S. by 
Guiana, and W. by New Granada and the Ca- 
racas. See Andalusia, New. # Curaana isthe 
capi&l. See Cum am a. 

(l) Paha, a d'ftritt of S. America, in La Pin- 
ti, beginning 1 re miles NW, of the city of La Pla- 
14 , and extending 120 miles. The climate is cold, 
and the foil barren ; but it has filver mines, and 
abounds with cattle. Its cheefe is much efteemed, 
and exported through all the provinces of Peru. 
(1.) PARIAN, adj. Of or from Paros. 

(*0 Parian Chronicle. See Arundelian 
Minus, J 1 — 3. Under that article, we have 
fi«w as full a view of the arguments for and a- 
pmftthe authenticity of the Parian Chronicle as 
the ickjedt feemed to require, or as the nature of 
our nwk would admit. Such of our readers, 
bweter, as w;lh for further information on this 
Jufretf* (which is equally interefting to the fcho- 
Ur rod to the antiquarian,) we mu ft refer to Ro- 
b-rt&n% attack, ar.d to Gough’s learned and ju- 
djcjons rindication of their authenticity, publifh- 
tdm Arcbuologia for 1789. The extent of his 
kanu.g, and the folidity of his arguments, ap- 
K ar » upon the whole, to outweigh the objections 
t Jim fen fible and p aufible opponent. Hewlett’s 
b.*ok upon the fame fide of the queftion is alfo 

kftlbWIS. 

1 3-z Parian M a r b l e, in the natural hiftory of 
fbc a oents, the white marble ufed then, and to 
thijdiy, for carving ftatucs, Sec. and called by 
U 1 at this time statuary marble. Too many 
f f tbe later writers have confounded all the 
•frite marbles under the name of the Parian; 
ivi among the workmen, this and all the other 
♦hue marbles have the common name of alaba r ~ 
>' r i ; fo that it is in general forgotten amonj 
keffl, that there U fuch a thing aR alabafte? 1 dif- 
ferent from marble ;' which, however, is truly the 
&k. Aimoft all the world alfo have confound- 
ed tte Carrara marble with this, though they are 
friHy very different ; the Carrara kind being of 
a freer ftn^ture and clearer white than the Pari- 
sh ; bet Ids bright and fplendid, harder to cut, 
not capable of fo glittering a poltfh. The 
f~ue Parian marble has ufually fomewhat of a 
fflot bhnlh tinge among the white, and often has 
^uevtin* in different parts of it. It isj’uppofed 
by fame to have had its name from the illand Pa- 
fci, (See Paros,) where it was tirft found ; but 


others will have it to have been fo called front 
Agoracritus Parius, a famous ftatuary, who en- 
nobled it by cutting a ftatue of Venus in it, 

PARIANI, the inhabitants of Parium. 

PARIAS, or Per re as, a tribe of Hindoos, fo 
peculiarly degraded beyond all others, that they 
live by themfelves in the out-fkirta of towns : 
and, in the country, build their houfes apart 
from the villages, or rather have villages of their 
own, fumilhed with wells; for they dare not 
fetch water from thofe which other families make 
ufe of ; and, left thefe latter (houhi inadvertently 
go to one of theirs, they are obliged to fcatter 
the bones of dead cattlfc about their wells, that 
they may be known. They dare not in cities 
pafs through the ftreets where the Bramins live ; 
nor fet foot in the villages where they dwell ; nor 
enter a temple, either of their god Wiftnow or 
Efwara 5 becaufe they are held impure. They 
get their bread by fowing, digging, and building 
the walls of mud houfes; moft of thofe inhab ; ted 
by the common people being raifed by thefe Pa- 
rias ; who do all fuch kinds of dirty work as o- 
ther people will not meddle with. Nor is their 
diet much more cleanly ; for they eat cows, hor- 
fes, fowls, or other carrion, which die of them- 
felves. One would fcarce imagine, that conten- 
tions for precedency (hould ever occur among 
a people who have renounced all cleanlinefs,and, 
like fwine, wallow in filth ; and who are held in 
fuch utter contempt by the reft of the Hindoos ; 
yet pride hasjdivided the Parias into two clafies: 
the fir ft are fimply called Parias, the other 
Skriperes. The employment of thefe laft is to 
go about felling leather, which they drefs ; alfo 
to make bridles, and fome of them ftrve for fol- 
diers. The Parias, who reckon themfelves the 
better family, will not eat in the houfes of the 
Scriperes ; who muft pay them refpeCt, by lifting 
their hands aloft, and (landing upright before 
them. The Seripere?, when they marry, cannot 
fet up a pandal, a kind of garland, before their 
doors, made with more than three (takes or trees $ 
elfe the whole city would be in motion. They 
are, in fa<ft, (laves ; for when any perfon of au- 
thority dies in the families of the Komitis, Sittis, 
Palis, farriers, or goldfmiths, and the relations ii* 
cline to give fome clothes to the Scriperes, their 
beards muft be fhaven ; and when the corpfe in 
carried out of town to be burned or interred, 
they muft do that office 5 for which each receives 
a piece of fiivcr, worth 3^ fous. Thtfe Scriperes 
are called at Surat Ha la Ichors ; that is, in the 
Perfian language, cat-alls, or eaters at large . No- 
thing can offend an Hindoo more than to be call- 
ed an Halalchor ; yet thefe poor people fubmit 
to all this drudgery and contempt without repin- 
ing. They are very ftupid, and ignorant, and e- 
yen vicious, from their wretched way of life : the 
Bramins and nobility (hun thefh as if they had 
the plague, and look on the meeting a Paria as 
the greateft misfortune. To come near one of 
them is a fin, to touch them a facriltjge. If a 
Paria were dying, it is infamy to vilit him, or to 
give him the jeaft aflittance, even in the utmoft 
diftrefs. A Braniin who touches a Paria, imme- 
diately walhes himfclf from the impurity. Even 
their lhadow and breath being reckoned contagi- 
ous. 
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res, ‘the? are obliged to live on the eatt fide of PARILTA. See Pales. 
their towns, that the wetter] y winds which reign PARILLA, or Santa Parilla, a town of Pern, in 
in this country may keep back their breath. And Lima, on the Santa, near the coaft, 50 milts S.ol 
-a Bramm may kill one of the he unhappy crea- Truxiilo, and 230 NW.of Lima. Lon, 77. 50. W 
tnres, if he does not avoid it by getting out of Lat. $. 36. S. 

his way: In fhort, they -think them reprobated PARILOVA, a town ofRuflia, in Irkutfk. 
by God, and believe the fouis of the damned en- (1.) PARINA Cancha, a province of Pen? 
ter into the Parias, to be punifhed for their crimes. S. of Guamanga,; fertile in coni And fruits, anc 
Yet the million have found among thefe -dregs of abounding with cattle, as well *6 with gold aiK 
the people very adtive zealous catechifts, who try filver mines. 

their labours have very much contributed to the (2.) Parina Cocas, a province of Lima, 7 
con verlion of their countrymen, particularly one miles long; which alfo abounds with gold am 
Rajanaiken, a Paria foldier, who, of all the infe- filver mines, paftures, cattle, corn, and fruits, 
xior miflloharies, has diftinguifhed himfclf mott # PARING, fi. / [from farc.\ That which i 
by his labours and fufferings. pared off any thing ; the nnd. — Virginity breed 

PAR 1 CHIA. See Paros, N° a. mites, much like a cheofe^ and confutes itfelf t 

PAHIDRONG, a town of Thibet. Lon. 118 . the very paring. — 

34. E. Lat. 28. o. N. To his guett, tho’ no way fparing, 

PARLED, a town of France, in the dep. of the He eat himfelf the rrtid and \ paring. Pop 

Meufe ; 6 miies SSE. of Ettainy, and 12 E. of — In May, after rain, pare oft the lurface of th 
Verdun. earth, and with the paring* raife your hiils higl 

PARIESOVATZ, a town of Croatia. and enlarge their breadth. Mott, Hujb. 

* PARIETAL, atij, [from pane*, Latin.] Con- PARIPE, a town of Brazil, in Bahia, 
flituting the fides or walls. — -The lower part of (1.) PARIS, in fabulous hiftory, the fonof Pr 
the parietal and upper p*rt of the temporal bones am, king of Troy, by Hecuba* alfo named AU> 
were fradured. Sharp . ander. lie was decreed, even before his birtl 

PAR 1 ETAIJA Ossa. See Anatomy, § 119. to become the ruin of his country ; and when h 
PAKIETAR 1 A, Pelxitory of the Wall ; mother, in the firft months of her pregnancy, ha 
a genus of the moncccia order, belonging to the di*eamed that Ihelhould bring forth a torch whic 
polygamia ciafs of plants ; and in the natural me- would fet fire to her palace, the fbotbCiyers for* 
thod ranking undtr the 53d order, The told the calamities which w^re to be expefle 
-calyx of the hermaphrodite is quadritid ; there is from the imprudence of her future fon, and whic 
110 corolla ; there are 4 ftamina ; one ftyle ; and would end m the ruin of Troy. Priam, to pn 
one feed, fuperior and elongated. The female vent fo great a calamity, ordered -his flave Archi 
calyx isquadrifid; there is no corolla ; nor are laus to defiroy the child as foon as he was bor 
there any (lamina. There is one ttyie ; and one The Have only expofed the child on mount Id 
Iced fuperior, and elongated. There are fix fpe- where the Ihepherds of (he place found him, an 
oies, of which the educated him as their own. Some fay afhe bt; 

Parietaria ofxic;nali 5 is ufed in medicine, fuckled him. Though educated among Ihcphen 
This has a creeping root. The ftaik grows ere^l, and pcafants, he gave very early proofs of coura{ 
is rough to the touch, and adheftve. The leaves and intrepidity 4 and from his opx in prote&ir 
are alternate, elliptical, lanceolate, veined, and a the fiockfrof mount Ida from the rapacity of tf 
little rough. The flowers grow out of the alte wild beads, he was named, Alexander* a help 
of the leaves, in feffiie, branched, verticillate cluf- of men. lie gained the tfteem of all the llie| 
Jers, of a grccnifh colour tinged with red. The herds and bis manly deportment recommend* 
antherae have a great degree of fenfibility ; for, if him to XEnone, a nymph of Ida, whom he man 
irritated with the point of a pin, they fly from ed, and with whom he lived with the moft pia 
the calyx with dattic force, and throw out their fed tends. rntfs. Their conjugal peace was, hoi 
powder. The plant has a cooling and diuretic ever, of no long duration. At the marriage 
quality. Three ounces of the juice taken inter- Peleus and Thetis, Ate, the goddtfs of difeor 
nally, or a fomentation externally applied, have who had not been invited to partake of theenb; 
been found ferviceable in the ftrangury. The tainment, (howed her dHpleafure, by throwii 
plant laid upon heaps of cotton iufefted with wee- into the aftembly of the gods who were at tl 
viis, is faid to drive away thofe deftrudive in- celebration of the nuptials, a golden apple, < 
Jed s. which were written the words, Let it be g'rven 

m PARIETARY. n. f, [ pari :i air e, Fr.] An the fairejl. All the goddefies claimed it as thq 
Iicrb. Ain r , own ; the contention at firft became general ; fci 

PARIETES, in anatomy, a term ufed for the at latt only three, Juno, Venus, and Minen 
•inclofures or membranes that flop up or clofethe wifhed to difpute their refpedive right to beau I 
hollow parts of the body; efpeciafly thofe of the The gods, unwilling to become arbiters in an 1 
heart, the thorax, See. The paiietes of the two fairfo delicate in its nature, appointed Paris 
ventricles of the heart are of unequal ttrength adjudge the prize. The goddelfes appeared h 
and thickncfs; the left exceeding the right, be- fore their judge without covering or orname j 
caufe of its office, which is to force the. blood and each endeavoured by promifes to influcri 
through all pails of the body; whereas the right his judgment. Juno pro mi fed him a kingdoi! 
oniy drives it through the lungs. Minerva, wifdom and military glory ; and Ver 

PARIGNE, a town of France, in the depart- the faireft woman in tbe world tor his wife. [I 
ment of the JSarte : 9 miles SE. cf Maos. vid. lleroid. 1 7. v. 1 18.] After he bad heard thi 
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fever*) claims and promifcs, Paris adjudged the feet of QSnone* whom he had bafely abandoned* 
prize ro Yen os, and gave ber the golden apple, and who had foretold him that he would folicit 
Thisdecifion drew upon the judge and his fami- her afliftance in his dying moments. lie expired 
hr the refentment ot the two other goddefTcs. before he came into the prtfence of CEnone, who 
Soon after, Priam propofed a conteft among hrs threw herfeif upon his body, and (tabbed herfclf 
ions and other princes, and promifed to reward to the heart. According to others, Pans did not 
the conqueror with one of the fioeft bulls of immediately go to Troy when he left the Pelo- 
BOttu! Ida. His emiti'anes were fent to procure ponnefus, but he was driven on the coafts of E- 
the aaunaly and it was found in the poiTtfiion of gypt, where Proteus, the king of the country. 
Pans, who reluctantly yielded it. But he went detained him. lie died about 1188 B. C. See 
to Troy and entered the lifts of the combatants. Troy. 

He was received with applause, and obtained the (2.} Paris, Matthew, one of the beft Englifti 
ndory ever hi* rivals, Neftor the fon of Neleus, hiftorians, from William the Conqueror to the lat- 
Cyerus fon of Neptune, Polites, Ilclenus, and ter end of the reign of Henry ill. Leiand, his o* 
Dei p ho bus, fbns of Priam. He likewise obtained riginal biographer, informs ns, that lie was a 
a firperiority over He&or himfelf ; who, tnraged monk of St Aiban'9, and that he was ft at by Pops 
to fee himfeif conquered by an unknown ftranger, Innocent to reform the monks of the convent at 
porfbed him clofely ; and Paris muft have fallen Holm in Norway. Bp. Bale adds, that, on account 
a ri&im to his rage, had he not fled to the altar of his extraordinary gifts, he was much efteemert 
of Jupiter. This facred retreat preferved hk by Henry III. who ordered him to write the bife 
life; and Caflandra, the daughter of Priam, ftruck tory of his reign. Fuller makes him a native of 
mth the broiUi ity of the features of Paris with Cambridgelhire,. and (ays, he was fent by the 
tfeofe of ber brothers, inquired hk birth and bis pope to vifit the monk* in the diocefe of Nor- 
age. flrom thefe circumftanccs (he difeovered wich. Paris died in the monaftery of St Alban** 
that he was her brother, and as foch introduced in 1*59% He was a man of extraordinary know- 
li* to her father and to her brothers, Priam ledge for the 13th century \ of an excellent mo- 
lckaowlcdgcd Paris as his fon, and all jealoufy ral chara&er, and, as an hiftorian, of ftrnft inte- 
ceafed among the brothers. Phris did not long grity. His works are, 1 . Hi/loria ab Adamo ad 
remain inactive ; he equipped a fleet, as if will- Conque/tum Anglix , lib. i. M. S. col. C. C. Cantab- 
wj to redeem Hefione his father's lifter, whom c. ix. Moft of this book is tranferibed, by Mat- 
Hrrcufes had carried away, and obliged to marry thew of Weftminfter, into the fir ft part of his 
Telamon the Cm of AEactrs. This was the pro- Florilcgium, ju Hiftoria major, feu rerum. Anglica- 
traded motive of his voyage, but the caufes were narum hiftoria a GuL Cotiqueftoris adventu ad an - 
brdifrnmt. Hdcn was the faireft woman of num 43 Henrici III. See. feveral times printed. 3. 
the age, and Yenus had promifed her to him. He Vitx duorum Offarttm , -Mercix regum , S . Albam 
therefore went to Sparta, the residence of Helen, fundatirum . 4 . Gefta 2% abbatum S. Albania 5- 

who had married Menelaus. He was received Additamenta ebronieorum ad bift . major cm ; print- 
«3th great refpedt ; but he abufed the hofpitality ed. 6 . Hiftoria minor, jinx epitome majoris hiftorix ; 
U Mcnelau*, and whHe the huflnnd was abfent MS. Betides many other things in MS. 
in Crete, perfuaded Helen to elope with him, and (3.) Paris, in geography, the capital of France : 
to if to Afia. Pham received her without diffi- is (ituated on the river Se’ne, in the department 
ca*ry, u his (filer was then detained in a foreign of Paris, and ci-devant ifle of France, being one 
ttaatry, and as he wifhed to (how himfelf a* hof- of the largeft and fineft cities in Europe. It de- 
tfeaspoffiblc to the Greeka. This affair was rived its modern name from the ancient Parish; 
Wa productive of ferious confequences. When and is fuppofed to have had the Latin name of 
Usebas had married Helen, all her fuitdrs had Lutetia, from Lutum, mud, the place where it 
them fe Ives by a lokmn oath to defend her now (lands having been anciently very marlhy 
frow every violence ; and therefore he reminded and muddy. Ever (ince the reign of Hugh Capet, 
thni of (heir engagements, and called upon them that is, for above Sooyears,this city hath been the 
to weaver brr- Upon this all Greece took up ufual reWence of the kings of France; it is of a 
Agamemnon was chofen general of the circular form, and, including the fnburbs* about 
combined forces, and a regular war was begun. 15 EngKfh miles, in circumference. The number 
meanwhile, who had refufed Helen to the of its inhabitants is computed at above 800,000; 
Ktdknf and embaflies of the Greeks, armed him- that of its ftreets above 100a; and that of ita 
faf, with hia brothers and fubje&e, to oppofc the houfes upwards of 24,000, exclutive of the public 
ma t ; btxt be fought with tittle courage, and ftnxftures of all forts. Its greateft defect is the 
at the very fight of Menelaus, whom he had fb want of good water. The ftreets are narrow, but 
i*ce*tly injured, his courage vaniihed, and he re- well buik, paved* and lighted. The number of 
**cd from the army. In a combat with Mene- churches, hofpitals, market-places, fountains 
bait Pari* rmift have perilhed, had Dot Venus in- gates, and bridges, in this city is very great ; be^ 
tatmed. He wounded, however, in another bat- fides the National Institute, which fupplica 
tc, Machaon, Euryphiius, and Diomede?; and, the place of the ci-devant academies, public lib- 
tecovdiag to fume, he killed with an arrow the raries, 5 c c. and above 100 hotels, fome of them 
put Achilla*. The death of Paris is differently very (lately. That part called the City, lies in 
teheed : fome Cay he was mortally wounded by the centre, and confilts of three iflands formed by 
o*e cf the poifoned arrows of Philoftetes ; and the Seine, its. the Hies of Palais, Notre Dame* 
%at when he found himfelf languid by his and Louviers. It is the principal of the three 
*jrdi, be ordered himfelf to be carried to tbc parts into which the city is divided, and .com ait* 
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the following remarkable llrudlures: i. Several 
bridges ; of which fome are of wood, and others 
of (tone, and have molt of them a row of houfes 
on each fide. The chief of thefe are the Pont 
neuf and Pont royal : the firft confifts of 12 arch- 
es, which, properly fpeaking, make two bridges, 
the one leading from the fuburbs of St Germain 
to the city, and the other from thence to that 
part called la Ville ; there is a carriage-way in the^ 
middle 30 feet broad, and foot walks on each 
fide, raifed two feet high ; and in the centre ftood, 
before the revolution, a brafs (latue of king Henry 
fV. on horfeback ; but it was deftroyed during 
the anti-monarchical mania, in 179a. On this 
bridge is alfo the building called La Samar it aine, 
from a group of figures upon it reprefenting our 
Saviour and the Samaritan woman, Handing near 
Jacob’s well. Here ib a pump to raife the water, 
which through feveral pipes fupplies the quarter 
of the Louvre, and fome other parts of the town. 
The Pont-royal, which leads to the Thuilleries, 
was built by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of 
a wooden bridge that was carried away by the 
current in 1684. a. The cathedral of Notre Dame , 
wr our Lady, being dedicated to the Holy Virgin, 
which is a large (lately Gothic ftrudture, faid to 
have been founded by king Childeric, and built 
in the form of a crofs. Here, befides other great 
perfonages, are interred the cardinals de Retz and 
Noailles. From the two fquare towers belonging 
to it, is a noble profpedl of the city and neigh- 
bouring country. Her^is a vaft quantity of gold 
and fiiver plate, rich tapeftry, Si c. and formerly 
there were 50 canons. Near it ftood the palace of 
the Abp. in which is the advocates’ library. 3. 
The priory and parifh church of St Bartholomew ; 
the laft of which is the moft beautiful in alt this 
part of the city, and (lands near the Pabis. 4. 
The Palau, which gives name to an ifianJ, and 
in which the parliament, with many other courts, 
were formerly held. There is a beautiful chapel 
belonging to the Palais : in which is alfo the pri- 
fon, or jail, called La Conciergerie. 5. The Hotel 
Dieu, the noft ancient and larged hofpital in Pa- 
ris, in which 8000 fick and infirm poor are taken 
care of. 6. The hofpital of St Catharine, where 
poor women and maidens are entertained three 
days. 6. The Grande Chatelct. 7. Fort PEveque, 
in which is the mint and a prrfon, near the ftreet 
La Ferroniere, in which Henry IV. was dabbed by 
Ravilliac. 8. St Germain rAuxerrois. 9. The 
Louvre, an ancient royal palace, of which a part 
was rebuilt by Lewis XIV. On one of its gates 
is the following infeription, Dum totum impleat 
orbem : the meaning of which is, “ May it laft 
till the owner of it hath extended his fway over 
the whole world which implies what the 
French kings have .conftantly aimed at; as well 
as what the Firft Conful, now about to be crown- 
ed emperor of France, ftill aims at. This palace 
is joined to the Thuilleries by a gallery, in which 
are 180 models of fortrefles, fome fituated in 
France, and fome in other countries, executed 
with the utmoft accuracy. Here is, or at lead 
was, before the revolution, a valuable colle< 5 tion 
of paintings, the mint, together with a prodigious 
quantity of rich tapeftry hangings, and a collec- 
%on of aucicnt arms, among which are thofc worn 


by Francis I. at the battle of Pavia. Here alfo 
the ci-devant royal academies held their meet 
mgs. (See Academy, N° I, 3 ; 1J, 3, 5 ; VIII, .r 
XIII, 9, ir, ia.) zo. Le Palau Royal , built bj 
Card. Richelieu, in 1636. It contained pitting 
to the value of four millions of livres, which weii 
purebafed by Richelieu, and of which a part b< 
^ longed to Chriftiua, queen of Sweden, xi. Tlj 
Thuilleries, fo called from a tile or brick-kil 
which ftood there formerly. Behind it are plei 
fant gardens, adorned with fine walks, plantej 
with ever-greens, c. with beautiful parterres,] 
fine fountains, and a canal. Behind the Thuilli 
rie6, on the bank of the river, are plealant walk! 
compofed of 4 rows of lofty elms, to which va! 
crowds of people refort, as well as to the garden 
In the palace is a fpacious and magnificent ihei 
tre ; and hard by it are the Elyfian fields, and tl 
church of St Roche. 12. La Place de Louis \ 
Grand , a very beautiful fquare, in the centre i 
which was an equeftrian (latue of that king, whk 
was alfo demoliftied by the democrates. 13. T 1 
Place, or Square des PlSoires, which i« round, aij 
contained a (latue of Lewis XTV. of gilt braf3, | 
reeled to him by the duke of Fuiilade, with this ii 
feription, Vtro immortali, 14* The ci-devant Roy 
Library in the Rue Vivien, which contained 94.cn 
printed books, 30,000 MSS. and a prodigious c< 
ledlion of copperplates and medals. 15. The p 
rifh church of St Euftace, which (lands in t| 
quarter fo named. 1 6. The gate of St Detrni 
and 17. The gate of St Martin, both T>f whil 
were eredled in form of triumphal arches, in fj 
nour of Lewis XIV. 18. La Greve, an open pla< 
where public rejoicings were celebrated, and n 
lefadtors executed. 19. The Hotel de ViUe, a lar 
building of Gothic architecture, adorned withe 
lumns of the Corinthian order. 20. The arfei 
in the quarter of St Paul, confiding of many fj 
cious buildings; among which are a found ti 
and a houfe for making faltpetre. Here is a mi 
quetoon of two barrels, which it is faid will pier 
a thick board at the diftance of fix miles; a 
for dilberning an objeCt at that diftance, baa a | 
lefcope fixed to the barrel. 21. The Tcmpk rj 
commandcry of the knights of Malta, which g'^ 
name to a quarter ; and, during the courfe of ( 
revolution, has been uftd as a. (late prifon, in(l<j 
of theBASTiLE, which was deftroyed July 1 
1789 ; but, like the Hydra’s head, has been fi 
ceeded by numberiefs other Baftiles. 22. The 
devant Im Maifon profejfe da Jefiutcj, in I 
quarter of St Anthony, in the church of whi 
the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. areprefervi 
each in a caiket of goid, fupported by two anjj 
of raafly fiiver, and as big as the life, hover 
with expanded wings. In the fame quarter > 
a fine looking-glafs manufacture, where above 1 
perfoiis were employed in poiifiiing plates caft 
-St Gobin. In that part of the city called j 
Umverftty, the principal places are, 1. .The 1 
verlity, which was lirft founded by Charles. 
Great. 2. The Gobelins, a houfe where a gi 
number of. ingenious artifts, in various maou! 
tures and handicrafts, were employed by the 
vernment. The moft curious tapeftry of all fij 
was made here. 3. The General Hofpital, a R 
noble foundation for the poor of the female I 
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where 7000 u?>j*< 3 s were taken care of. and pro- 
vided for. 4. The ci-devant Royal Phyfic Gar- 
den, in which arc an immente variety of plants and 
trees. 5. Tbc abbey of St Vitftof, In which is a 
public library, containing fome very ancient and 
fearce books, ftveral curious MSS. and a prodi- 
fiw cotlcition of maps and copperplates. 6. 
TWt College of l*hyfician<*. 7. The Little Chate- 
kt*» old fortnef*, ufed as a orifon. 8. The Rue 
StJjcqucs. 9. The Royal College, and that of 
U«m the Great. 10. The Abbey of St Gene- 
hrre,ra which is the marble monument of king 
llm\ the fhrine of St Genevieve, a large library, 
vith a cabinet of antiquities and natural curioU- 
ticjw it. The ci-devmt Royal Obtervatory, a 
moi /Uteiy edifice, built on the higheft part of 
treaty, is. The Academy of Surgery, inftitut* 
td in 1711. 13. The Convent of Francifcans, in 

the quarter of St Andrew, where there were re*- 
irnm* of the palace of Julian the Apoftate, in 
Child *bert, and fome other kings of the 
Franks, afterward# retided. 14. The Theatre, 
i*. The Convent of Carthufians, in the quarter 
oi Luxemburg, containing fine paintings. 16. 
Tte ci-devant palace of Luxemburg, or Orleans, 
4 aujirticcnt ftrutture, containing fine paintings 
Rzbc ns, with a noble garden. 17. The Ab- 
bry of St Germain des Prcz, which contained a 
very valuable library, the MSS. alone making 
$ooo volumes : a!fo a cabinet of antiquities. 18. 
The Usui des Invalid's, erected by Lewis XIV. in 
iamc and fuperannuated officers and foldiers 
oimumcd. Thefc buildings take up 17 a- 
OOL TTic chapel is very magnificent* Hard by 
the military academy. For the hiftory of 
thnai y, daring the late bloody revolution ; See 
RirottmoN. Paris is 70 mile 9 S. of Rouen, 
: 5 f SE. of London, 615 NW. of Vienna, and 
N£. of Madrid. Lon. 1. E. Lat. 48. 50.* 
k. 

ltd Paris, a department of France, contain- 
ing the capital (N* 3.) with its fuburbs, and a 
crenit of about 3 miies around it. 

Cl.) PA «is, a mountain in the ifle of Ar.glefey, 
ecthecoaft of North Wales, which abounds in 
tipper ore, the bed of which is above 40 feet 
The leflces of this mine annually raife 
4 oco to 7000 tons of merchantable “bre, and 
employ above 40 furnaces in fmehing its 
Tk* ore contains a great quantity of fulphur, 
«kch n«k be tepa rated by roafting before it can 
*< faxed ioto copper* Part of the vitriolic acid 
1* <h fperfed into the air by the fire ; another part 
and difloive* Ihch a quantity of the cop- 
pr, that the water m which the roafted ore i9 
vaArd (bj means of old iron immerfed m it ac* 
rvdiag to the German method) produces great 
wotiiirs of fine copper, fo that the proprietors 
*»»e obtained rn one year near ico tons of the 
oopper precipitated from this water* If this wa- 
ere afterwards evaporated, it would yield 
vitriol or vitriolated iron, at nearly the rate 
of xco too* of vitriol for each 100 tons of iron 
stleafi; which, at the rate of 3I. Sterling pe* 
t*, might produce very good profit to the un- 
dertaker*, if »y (hould fettle fuch a manufacture 
there. 
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(6.) Pari S j an ifiand on the coaft of S. CarolirtsL 

(7.) Paris, a thriving townftiip of New York, 
in Herkemer county, 6 miles W. of Whiteftown. 
It has a congregational church, an academy cab 
le : Hamilton, and, in 1796, contained 3,459 
citizens, of whom 564 were eleftors. Iron ore is 
found near it. 

(8.) * Fa it is. mf. [acouitum.] An herb. A Inf, 

(9.) Paris, in botany, Herb Paris, or True- 
love, a genus of the trigyuia order, belonging td 
the o&andria clafa of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the iith order, Sarmerita - 
cex, The calyx is tetraphyllous; there are four 
petals, narrow in proportion ; the berfy quadri- 
locular. There is blit one fpecies, growing natu- 
rally in woods and ihady places both in Scotland 
and England. It hath a tingle naked Item, green- 
tfh blotToms, and biuiftr black berries. — The leaves 
an 1 berries are faid to partake of the properties of 
opium ; and the juice of ^he berries is ufeful in 
inflammations of' the eyes. Linnteus fays, that 
the root will vomit as well as ipecacuanha, but 
muft be taken in double the quantity. Goat9aaid 
fheep eat the plant; cows, horfes, and fwine, re- 
fute It. Though this plant has been reckoned 
poifonous, being ranked among the aconites; yet 
late authors attribute cjuite other properties to it, 
efteeming it a counter-poiforf, and good in malig- 
nant and peftilential fevers. 

(to.)PARfs, Herb, of America, or of Ca- 
nada. See Trillium. 

(11.) Paris, Massacre of. See France, $ 
41, 42. 

(12.) Paris, Plaster of. See Plaster. 

(1.) * PARISH, n.f [parochia, low Latin ; pa- 
roiffe , Fr. of the Greek wk^tmuet, f. e. accolarwrt 
convent us, accolatus , facra 'uicinia.] The particu- 
lar charge of a fecular prieft. Every church is 
either cathedral, conventual, or parochial: ca- 
thedral is that where there ia a bilhop feated, lb 
called a cathedral : conventual confift 9 of regular 
clerks, profeffing fome order of religion, or of a 
dean and chapter, or other college of fpiritual 
men ? parochial is that which is inftituted for fay- 
ing divine fervice, and adminrftring the holy ia- 
craments to the people, dwelling within a certain 
compafs of ground near unto it. Our realm was 
firft divided into firi/hcs by Honorius, archbifiiop 
of Canterbury, in the year 636. C^zye/.~Damet.i!i 
came piping and dancing, the merrieft mart iu a 
parijh, Sidney , — By the Catholick chUfch is meant 
no more than the common church, into whidhaJl 
ftich perfons as belonged fo that parijh, m which 
it wrfs built, were wont to congregate. Pearfon, 
The tythes, hkpari/h freely paid, he took ; 

But never fu*d, or cur'd with bell or book. 

Dry deft 4 

(i.) # Parish, adj, f. Belonging to the pa- 
riffi ; having the care of the parifii. — 

A parijh prieft was of the pilgrim train. Dryd . 
Not patijh clerk, who call the pfalms fo clear. 

Cay 4 

-*-The office of the church ?s performed by the 
parijh prieft, at the time of his interment. JyHjfr* 
— A man, after his natural death, was not capa- 
ble of the leaft parijh office. Mart. Scrib, — Th£ 
farijb allowance to poor people is very feldom a 
C comfortable 
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comfortable maintenance. Law . a. Maintained 
by the parifh. — The ghoft and the pari/h girl are 
entire new characters. Car, 

(3.) Parish is otherwife defined the precinCt of 
a parochial church, or a circuit of ground inha- 
bited by people who belong to one church, and 
are under the particular charge of its minifter. 
The word comes from tr*£w#«s, habitation ; of «*<*- 
near , and •**»,* houfe. Du Cange obferves, that 
the name w*^<*/* was anciently given to the whole 
territory of a bifhop, and derives it from neigh- 
bourhood ; becaufe the primitive Chrifttans, not 
daring to aflemble openly in cities, were forced to 
Vheet fecretly in neighbour houfes. In the ancient 
church there was one large edifice in each city for 
the people to meet in ; and this they called paro- 
chial pari/h. But the figniftcation of the word 
was afterwards enlarged, and meant a diocefe, or 
the jurifJ’nftion of a- bifhop, confifting of feveral 
churches. Du Pin obferve3, that country parifh- 
es had not their origin before the 4th century ; 
but thofe of cities are more ancient. Alexandria 
is faid to have been divided into pariflies. In the 
early ages of Chriftianity in this ifland, parifhes 
were unknown, or at leaft Ggnified the fame that 
a diocefe now does. There was then no appro- 
priation of ecclefiaftical dues to any particular 
church ; but every man was at liberty to contri- 
bute his tithes to any prieft or church he pleated, 
but he was obliged to do it to fome ; or if he 
made no fpecial appropriation, they were paid to 
the bifhop, to diftributc them among the clergy, 
and for other pious purpofes. Sir Henry Hobart 
maintains that parifhes were firft eredted by the 
council, of Lateran, held A. D. 1179. But Mr 
Selden proves, that the clergy lived in common 
without any divifion of parifhes, long after the 
time mentioned by Camden , (A. D. 636.) and it 
appears from the Saxon laws, that parifhes were 
in being long before the council of Lateran in 1 1 79. 
The diftindtionof parifhes occurs in the lawsof king 
Edgar, about 970. It feems pretty clear and cer- 
tain, fays judge Blackftone (Com. Vol. I. p. 112.% 
that the boundaries of parifhes were firft afeertain- 
cd by thofe of a manor or manors ; becaufe it ve- 
ry feldom happens that a manor extends itfeif o- 
vtr more than one parifh, though there are often 
many manors in one parifh. The lords, he adds, 
as Chriftianity fpread, began to build churches 
upon their own demefnes or waftes, to accommo- 
date their tenants in one or two adjoining lord- 
flifps ; and that they might have divine ferviee 
regularly performed therein, obliged all their te- 
nants to appropriate their tithes to the mainte- 
nance of the one officiating minifter, inftead of 
tearing them at liberty to diftribute them among 
the clergy of the diocefe in general; and this 
. fradt of land, the tithes of which were fo appro- 
priated, formed a diftindt parifh; and this ac- 
counts for the frequent intermixture of the parifh- 
es one with another. For if a lord had a parcel 
of land detached from the main of his eftate, but 
not iuffieient to form a parifh of ittelf, it was na- 
tural for him to endow his newly eredted church 
with thetithesof fuch lands. Extra-parochial waftes 
and marfh lands, when improved and drained, are 
by 17 Geo.II.cap. 37.tobeaflefied to all parochial 
rate* in the parifh next adjoining. Camden rec- 


kons 9284 parifhes in England ; and Chamberlaytie 
makes 9913. They are now generally reckoned 
about 10,000. 

Parish-Ci^erk, n.f. is a compound fufficientlj 
authorifed, but is more properly written in twe 
words by Mr Gay. (See Parish, § 2.) In even! 
parifh in England, the parfon hathja parifh-clerk 
under him, who is the loweft officer of the church! 
Thefe were formerly clerks in orders, and theij 
buftnefs at firft was to officiate at the altar ; fo| 
which they had a competent maintenance by of! 
ferings; but they are now laymen, and have ccd 
tain fees with the parfon on chriftenings, marria 
ges, burials, &c. befides wages for their mainte 
nance. The law looks upon them as officers fa| 
life : and they are chofen by the minifter of tb< 
parifh, unlefs there is a cuftom for the parifhion 
ers or churchwardens to choofe them ; ip *hicl 
cafe the canon cannot abrogate fuch curom; an ( 
when chofen it is to be fignified, and they are 
be fwom into their office by the archdeacon, fo 
which the court of king’s bench will grant a man 
damus. 

* PARISHIONER, n. /. [j paroiffim , Fr. fron 
pari/h.] One that belongs to the parifh. — I praifl 
the Lord for you, and fo may my pari/fnorurs\ 
for their Tons are well tutored by you. Shah. — 
Hail bifhop Valentine ; whofe day this is, 

All the air is thy diocefe } 

And all the chirping chorifters 

And other birds are thy parijhioners. Donm 
—In the greater out-parifhe9, many of the 
ri/hioners , through negiedt, do perifh. GrauntA 
1 have depofited thirty marks, to be diftributci 
among the poo x parijhioners. Addsfon. 

PARIS!, ancient Britons, who inhabited tf^ 
countries now called Durham* WcJlmorAandi anl 
Cumberland. AnderforC s Royal Geneal . 

PARISIAN, odj. Of or belonging to Paris. 

PARISIANS, the peopleof Paris. SeeFRAXci 
§ 54; and Revolution. 

(1.) PARISH, an ancient people of Gallia Ce 
tica, who inhabited the country about the Sequj 
na and Marona, fince called the Ifle of France. 

(2.) Parish, an ancient people of Britain, wh 
had the Brigantes on the N. and W. the Germa 
fea on the E. and the Coritani on the S. ; froi 
whom they were feparated by the Humber. The 
inhabited the diftridt now called HoldernessI 
in Yorkfhire. 

PAR 1 SIORUM civitas. See Lutetia. 

(1.) PARISOT, John Patroclus, a French w| 
ter of the 17th century, who publifhed a woi 
entitled La Foi devoilee , par la Rai/on , which il 
cenfed the French clergy fo much, that they 0! 
tained an order for its luppreflion. 

(2.) Parisot, a town of France, in the dep. 1 
Aveiron ; 10^ miles SW. of Villefranch, and 3 
W. of Sauveterre. 

PARISUS, a river of Pannonia, which runs i| 
to the Danube. Strabo . 

PARITEE Hotun, a town of ChinefcTartarj 
445 miles ENE. of Peking. Lon. 143. a. E. Fc 
ro. Lat. 42. 28. N. 

* PARITOUR. n.f. [from apparitor. 1 A be 
die ; a fummoner of the courts of civil law. — Y^ 
ihall be fummoned by an hoft of paritours ; y< 
fhall be fcntericed in the fpixituai court. Dryden 
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• PARITY. a. /. {parity Fr. pantos , Latin.] is determined in any of them, it is a total difpark- 
IquaJiiy; refanblance. — We may here juftly tax ing. Parks as well as chafes are fubjelt to the 
thedilboneftyand (hamcfulncfs of the mouths, common law, and arc not governed by the foreft 
who hire upbraided us with the opinion of a cer- laws. 

umftoical parity of fins. Hall.—' That Chrift or (3.) Park, as connected with gardening. See 
ha apoftles ever commanded to fet up fuch a pa « Farm, § IV, 1 — 4: and Gardening, $ II, a— 
ntj of preAjrtefs, and in fuch a way as thofe 4. The mod perfect compofition of a place that 
SaUfodeavour, I think is not very difputable. can be imagined, confifts of a garden opening in- 
ShgOmUu — Survey the total let of animals, to a park, with a (hort walk through the latter 
tod temay, in their legs or organs of progref- to a farm, and ways along its glades to ridings in 
&e, cbfcm an equality of length and parity of the country; but to the farm and the ridings the 
Jiaaffition. Brosvn . — Thofe accidental occur- park is no more than a paflage ; and its woods and 
recce*, which excited Socrates to the difeovery its buildings are but circumftances in their views; 
ut fuch 10 invention, might fall in with that man its feenes can be communicated only to the gar- 
toxauf a perfect parity with Socrates. Ha/r.— den.* The affinity of the two fubjelts is fo clofe* 
Their agreement in eflential characters, makes ra- that it would be difficult to draw the exalt line 
thff in identity than a parity . Glamnlle . — Women of feparation between them. Gardens have late-* 
cuaidootlive in that parity and equality of ex- ly encroached both in extent and in ftyle on the 
peace with their hufoands, as now they do. character of a park ; but (till there are feenes in' 
Grams.— fy an ferity of reafon, wt may ar- the one which are out of reach of the other. The 

gee, if a man has no fenfe of thofe kindnefles that fmall fequeftered fpota which are agreeable in a 
pals opon him, from one like himfelf, whom he garden would be trivial in a park; and the fpaci- 
kti and knows, bow much lefa (hall his heart be ous lawns which are among the nobleft features 
rfedot with a grateful fenfe of his favours, whom of the latter, would in the former fatigue by their 
Uconvcrfes with only^by imperfc& Speculations, want of variety ; even fuch as, being of a mode- 
bf the diicourfcs of reafon, or the difeovtiies of rate extent, may be admitted into either, will 
filth? South, feem bare and naked, if not broken in' the one 5 

PARIUM, in ancient geography, a noble city anti lofe much of their greatnefs, if broken in the 
of Mjrfia Minor, with a port on the Propontis ; other. The proportipn of a part to the whole is 
cificd Adrafm by Homer, according to Piiny; a meafurc of its dimenfions: it often determines 
bet Strabo djftinguiihes them : according to o- the proper fizc for an objelt, as well as the fpace 
tom, it is the Paestos of Homer. It was the fit to be allotted to a feene ; and regulates the 
butopbee of Keoptolemus, furuamed Gloffogra - ftyle which ought to be affigned to either. But 
(Strait.) Here flood a-Cupid, equal in|ex- whatever diftinCtions the extent may occalion bc- 
rwkmanfhip to the Cnidian Venus. It is tween a park and a garden, a ftate of highly cul- 
called Camanar . tivated nature is confident with each of their cha- 

fi«)*PARK. n.J. [pearruc , Sax. pare, Fr.] A raCters; and may in both be of the fame kind, 
of ground inclofcd and ftored with wild though in different degrees. The excellencies both 
bcaki of chafe, which a man may have by pre- of a park and a garden are happily blended, at 
tohptioa or the king’s grant. Manwood, in his Hagley, near Stourbridge in Worceftcrfhire, the 
toaotUw, defines it thus : a park is a place for feat of Lord Lyttelton, where the feenes are 
prokpe for wild beafte of venery, and alfo for equally elegant and noble. It is feated in the 
wild beads that arc beads of the fored and midd of a pleafant and fertile country, between 
chafe : and thofe wild beads are to have a the Clent and Witchberry hills, 
peace and protection there, fo that no man (4.) Park of Artillery. See Artillery, 
•qkont or chafe them within the park, without N° 5, $ 3. 

“a* of the owner; a park is of another nature, (5.1 Park of Provisions, in military affairs^ 
father a chafe or a warren ; for a park mud be the place where the futiers pitch their tent in the 
and may not lie open ; if it does, it is a rear, and fell their provifions to the foldiers. Like- 
r*xlcauJeof feizure into the king’s hands: and wife that place where the bread-waggons are 
toe owner cannot have a&ion agamd fuch as hunt drawn up, and where the troops receive their am- 
us au pyk, if it lies open. Cnucl .— We ha ve parks munition bread, being the ltore of the army, 
xd sncio fures of all forts of beafts and birds, # To Park. *v. a « [from the noun.] To inclofe 
Viicb wc ufc not only for view or rareneis, but as in a park. — 

for dificltions and trials. Bacon . How are vre fart’d, and bounded in a pale 

,l) Park. See Chase and Forest. No man A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 

** o*& a park without licence under the broad Maz'd witha yelping kennel of Frenchcurs. Sink. 

^;/or the common law docs not encourage mat- PARKA NY, a town of Hungary, at the con- 
^ofpkafurt, which brings no profit to the com- flux of the Danube and the Gran ; 2 miles N. of 
^wealth. But there may be a park in reputation Gran, and 14 E. of Comom. 
cr 3 td withput any lawful warrant; and the own- (1.) PARKER, Henry, Lord Morley, a noble 
c bring bis aCkion againft perfons killing his author, who flourilhed in the reign of Henry VIII. 

^ To a park 3 things are required, z. A and wrote feveral works, a lift of which may be 

thereof. %, iuclofures by pale, wall, or fcen in Mr Walpole’s (or Lord Orford’s) Cata- 
3. Beads of a park; fuch as the buck, logue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 1. He 

A*c. And where all the deer are deftroyed, was one of the barons, who ligned the memora-, 

* no more be counted a park ; for a park ble letter to Pope Clement VIJ. threatening him 
of %crt, vcniibn, aud inclofurc : gud if it with the lofs of his fupremacy in England, unkfs 

C % he 
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proceeded to difpatcb the king's divorce agatnft 
G- Catherine. 

(2.) Parker, Matthew, the 2d Proteftant arcb- 
J)ilhop of Canterbury, was born at Norwich in 
1504, the 19th cf ilenry VII. His father, who 
tvas in trade, died when he was 12 years okij but 
Jus mother took care of his education, ana at the 
age of 17 fent him to Corpus-Chnfti college in 
Cambridge, vyhere, in 15*3, he took his degree of 
A. B? In 1527 he was ordained, created A. M. 
And chofen fellow. Jn 1533 or 15^4 be was made 
chaplain to Q. Anne Eoleyn, who obtained for 
|>im the deanry of Stoke-Clare in Suffolk, where 
be founded a grammar-fchool. 4.^ cr her death, 
Henry ma^e him his owb chaplain, and in 1541 
prebendary of Ely. In 1544, he was elected suf- 
fer of Corpus-Chri ft i college, aqd in 1555 vice- 
phancellor of the univerfity. In 1547 he loft the 
deanery of Stoke, by the diflblution of that col- 
lege 5 and married the daughter of Robert Harle* 
{tone, a Norfolk gentleman. In 1552 he was no- 
piiuated, by Edward y|. dean of Lincoln, which 
enabled him to live {n great affluence j but Mary 
I. was hardly feated on the throne before he was 
fltpriyed of every thing, and obliged to live in 
pbfcurity, often changing his place qf abode to 
avoid the fate of the other reformers. Q. Eliza- 
beth fucceeded in 7558 ; and in 1559 Dr Parker, 
from indigence and obfeurity, was at once raifed 
to the fee of Canterbury 5 an honour which he 
njdythf r folicited nor defired. IJe was coofeorated 
Dec., 1.7, 1559, in Lambeth chapel, by the Bps; 
of Chichefttr, Exeter, and Bedford, and not in a 
tavern, as the Romani ft a pretended. In this high 
itatipa he aded with fpirit and propriety. He vi-, 
fifed! £is cathedral a«d diocefe in 1360, 1565, 
3 * 70 , and 1573* He repaired and beautified his 
palaces at Lambeth and Canterbury, at an ex-* 
PC nceof above 1400I. ftcrling, which is at leaft 
t:qual to ten times the fum now. He gave feve- 
ral of the molt magnificent entertainments which 
are on record, and regaled not only the nich, bub 
fed pleptcpuliy the poor. Queen Elizabeth was 
prefent at one of thefe. He founded feveral 
icholarfflips in Gorpus-Chrifti college in Cam- 
bridge, and gave large prefents of plate to that 
and other colleges in this univerfity. He gave 100 
volumes to the public library. He likewise found- 
ed a free fchool at Rochdale in Lancafhire. He 
took care to have the fees filled with pious and: 
learned men ; and, confidering the great want of 
Libles in mapy plages, he, with the affiftance of 
other learned men, improved the Englilb tranfla- 
tion, had it printed on a large paper, and difper- 
ied through the ' kingdom. This worthy prelate 
died in 1575, aged 72, and wa3 buried in his own 
chapel at Lambeth. He was pious without affec- 
tation or aufterify, cheerful and contented in the 
mid ft of adverfity, moderate in the height of pow- 
er, and beneficent beypnd example. He wrote 
leveral books 5 and publi died four of our beft bif- 
torians; Matthew of IVtJlmh.Jlery Mattheqv Paris* 
Sifter's L^fe qf King Af. cd, and Tho* Walfingbam. 
He alfo tranllated the Plalter. This verlion was 
printed, but without a name, which led the learn- 
ed Wood to attribute them to an obfeure poet of 
Jl>e name of Keeper. 

{ ■.) Parker, Job?, an eminent lawyer of the 


i7thceptury, whopra&ifed at Northampton a« 
bout 1640. He was educated in one of the Teim 
pies at London ; and, heiug afterward®, again tk 
the king, was made a member of the high comb 
of juftiqe in 1649, where he gave fenttnee agaioflj 
the three lords, Capel, Holland, and Hamilton^ 
who were beheaded. During CromweUY ufuU 
pation, he was made an aififtant committee mag 
for his county. In 1630 he publiihed a book io 
defence of the new government, as a common! 
wealth, without a king or houfc of lords. Id 
June 1655, when Cromwell was declared protect 
tor, he was appointed a comtniffloner for remol 
ving obftru&ions at Worcefter-houfe in the Strand] 
near London, and was fworn feijeant at law ntxj 
day. In Jan. 1659, he was appointed one of th< 
barons of the exchequer by the Rump Parliament j 
but, upon a corapbmt, was displaced. However 
lie was again regularly made feijeant at law, enj 
the recommendation of Chancellor Hyde, at th< 
firft call after the reftoration, 

(4.) Parker, Samuel, D. D. an Engliih clergyi 
man, foe of the preceding, who, by temporizing 
became Bp. of Oxford. He was bom Sept. 1644 
at Northampton, and educated among the Pd 
ritans in Northampton } whence, being fit for thl 
univerfity, he was lent to Wadham college ii 
Oxford, and admitted, in 1659, under a prefty 
terian tutor. Here he led a ftri& and religion 
fife, and was efteeoied one of the moft preciou 
young men in the univerfity. He took the degrt 
of A. 6. Feb. 18, id$9*-6o. Upon the reftoratior 
he befitated what fide to take ; but cOottsuin 
publicly to fpeakagainft F.pifcopacy, he wasmuc 
difcounteuancedby the new warden Dr Riandfon 
who had been appointed to that office upon tf 
dqwn of the rettofation in 1659. Upon this \\ 
removed to Trinity-college, where, by the advd 
ef Dr Ralph Ruthwell, then a fenior fellow i 
that fociety, he was refeued from the prejudice 
of his education, which he publicly avowed j 
print. He then became a zealous Anti-puritai 
and for many years a&ed the part of what wj 
then called a true fan of the church. In this ten 
per, having taken the degree of M. A. in 1663, 1 
entered into holy orders, went to London, 
became chaplain a nobleman ; continuing | 
difplay his wit upon his old friends the prefby^ 
nans, Independents, See. In 1665, he pubhfhj 
feme Philosophical Eflays, and was elected F. | 
8. Thefe Effays he dedicated to Sheldon Abp. 1 
Canterbury, who became his patron ; and in 16I 
made him hi* chaplain. Being thus in the road ! 
preferment, he left Oxford, and refidtd at Lai 
beth, under his patron 5 who, in 1670, made h 
archdeacon of Canterbury. In No** 1670, 
joined the train of William prince 6f Orange, wl 
vifited Cambridge, and had the degree of D. i 
conferred upon him there. I11 Noy. 1672, he vi 
iuftailed a prebendary of Canterbury ; and w 
made redor of Ickham and Chatham in Kent 1 
the archbifhop. He was very obfequious to t| 
court during the reign of Charles II. and upon tj 
accefiion of James II. he continued the fame 11 
vile complartance ; and foon reaped the fruits > 
it in the bilhopric of Oxford, to which he w 
appointed by James II. in 1686, being allowed 
hold the arch-dcaconry of Canterbury in comm< 
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dm. He wts likewifc made a privy connftllor, 
nd by a royal mandamus prefident of Magdalen 
Cbairpein Oxford. Thefe favours, however, were 
ft* price of hh religion, which he fcrupled not to 
fettice to his ambition. His authority in his dio- 
cde waj very iofignificant. At laft falling into con- 
tempt, trou'ui c of mind threw’ him into a diftem- 
pcr, oif which he died unlamented, at Magdalen 
Cofleye, March 10, 1687. He font, however, a 
Itecoorfc to Jantet, perfuading him to embrace 
tfc fforftant religion, with a letter to the fame 
purpak. which was printed at London in 1690, 
4ta He wrote feveral pieces, in all which Bur- 
nd illoirs that there was an entertaining livelinefs; 
though “ neither grave nor correct.” 

(5, 6.) Pat her, Samuel, fon of the preceding 
was in excellent fcholar, and of lingular modelty. 
He mvned a bookfeller’s daughter at Oxford, 
where he retided with a numerous family ; to fup- 
port which, be publifhed fome books, with a mo- 
ded T indication of bit Father . One of his Tons is 
now, or was lately, a bookfieller at Oxford. 

7.) • Passe*, n.f. [from park , J A park keep- 
er. Am/. 

Pauii's Bat, a hay on the SE. coaft of Ja- 
maica. 

(1.) Paikkx’s Island, an ifland of the United 
States, uo the coart of Maine, in Lincoln county, 
uprated by a narrow (trait from Arrolick ifland 
« the N. It is named from John Parker, who 
pmdiifed it from the natives in 16505 and part 
®4 is wftill pofTefled by his defendants. 

(s-)PsiKE* r s Island, an ifland on the Chcfa- 
p nkf but the coaft of Maryland, 15 miles S. of 
Amapabu 

Pit six’s River, a river of Mafiachufetts, 
wJulA n£c% io Effcx county, and, after running fe- 
deral wiles, falls into the Sound between Plumb 
khwS and the main land. It is navigable about 
i auks from its mouth, where a bridge, built in 
erotics it, 870 fcet long, and 16 broad; 
entitog of (tone piers, with eight wooden 
wches. 

PARK CATE, a fea port town of Chefhire, on 
tfcXE. coaft of the Dee, at its mouth, is miles 
Chefter, and 195 NNW. of London. 
PARKHURST, John, a learned divine and lexi- 
«I^rr, bores at Loudon; and educated at 
CWt Hati, Cambridge ; of which he wa9 admit- 
*4 Ho w to 1751, ar.d took his degrees of A.B. 
tad AM. He fettled at Epfom in Surry; was 
Uceumatc friend of Bp. Horne, and like him, 
shaped the opinions of Hutchinfon. He publi fli- 
rt, 1. A Greek and Eugtilh Lexicon, 4to. a. A 
Hcktwand Exiglifh Lexicon, 4 to. ; both of which 
we voy u&ful : 3. An Anfwer to Dr Prieftly on 
C* pre-etiftence of Chrift. He died in 1797. 

PARKINSON, John, an eminent Engiith bota- 
*t,bcni su 1367. He was the firft who fingly de- 
'■J'hed aad figured the fobje&s of the flower-gar- 
te, Ha Tbeatrum Botanicum contained a more 
hiftory of medicinal plants than any for- 
pmhlkation 5 but the title of bis tirft work in- 
a pun upon his name ; viz. Paradiji in Sole 
7 V» re/inus : i. e. Park-in-Sun s Tcrrcf- 
io* Paradife. 

^ PARKIN SONIA, fo called in honour of the 
'^ihh bounift Parkinfyn; b gepus of the mono? 
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gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method it ranks under 
the 33d order, Lomentace*. The calyx is quin- 
quefid 5 there are 5 petals, all oval except the low- 
eft, which is reniform 5 there is no ftyle 5 the !e- 
gumen moniliform, or like ftrong beads. We 
know but one fpecies, wjiicb is very common in 
the Spanivh Weft Indies, and has lately been intro- 
duced into the Englilh fettlements, for the beauty 
and fweetnefs of its flowers. In the countries 
where it grows naturally, it rifes to a tree of 20 
or more feet high, and bears long (lender bunches 
of yellow flowers 5 which have a molt agreeable 
fweet feent. 

(1.) * PARKLEAVES. n. /. An fyerb. Amfvj. 

(2.) Park-leaves. See Hypericum, N° i. 

PARKSTE 1 N, a town of Bavaria, in Saltzbach ; 
16 miles N. of Nabburg, and 17 NE. of Saltz- 
bach. 

PARLASCA, a town of the Italian republic, in 
the dep. of Olona, drib i<ft and late dueby of Mi- 
lan, on the E. l ank ot the Lake Como. 

^ PARLE, n. J, Lfrom parkr, Fr.] Converfation ; 
talk; oral treaty ; oral dilcuflton of any thing. — 
Of ali the gentlemen, 

That every day with park encounter me, 

In thy opinion which is worthieft love ? Shak. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this general park . 

Shak. 

The bifhop, by a park , is, with a fhow 

Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel . 

I hate this park ; ’tis tame : if we muft meet. 

Give me my arm-. Roque's Amb. Step-mother . 

(1.) * PARLEY, n. f. [from the verb.] Oral 
treaty ; taik ; conference ; difeuflion by word of 
mouth. — Seek rather by parley to recover them, 
than by the fword. Sid. — 

Well, by my will, we (hall admit no parky ; 

A rotten cafe abides no handling. Shak . 

Summon a parley , we will talk with him. 

Shak. 

— Let us refolve never to parly with our lulls. 
Calamy.— Parky and holding intelligence with 
guilt in the molt trivial things, he pronounced as 
treafon to ourfclves, as well as unto God. Fell. — 

’Twas beyond parky when the fiege was laid. 

Dryd . 

We yield on parley , but are ftorm’d in vain. 

Dryd. 

Yet when fome better fated youth 

Shall with his am’rous^r/^move thee, 

Refleft one moment on hi* truth, 

Who, dying thus, perfifts to love thee. Prior . 

(2.) A Parley, in war, is a conference with an 
enemy. Hence, to beat or found a parley, is to 
give a fignal for holding fuch a conference by 
beat ot drum, or found of trumpet. 

* To Parley, v. r. . Lfrom parley French.] To 
tre.it by word of mouth 5 to talk ; to difeufs any 
thing orally. It is much ufed in waf for a meet- 
ing of enemies to talk.— A Turk defired the cap- 
tain to fend fome, with whom they might more 
conveniently parky. Knolk's Htft . — He parleys with 
her a while, as imagining lhe would advife him to 
proceed. Broome. 

(1.) * PA PvLl AMENT, n.f. [ parliamentum 9 low 
Latin ; parkment\ French.] In England, is the af- 
fcmbly of the king and three eftatesof the realm ; 

namely 
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©amely, the lords fpirtual, the lords temporal or oftener, if need be, to treat of the government < 
and commons, for the debating of matters touch- God’s people ; how they (hould keep lhemfclv< 
-ing the commonwealth, efpecially the making and from lin, Ihould live in quiet, and Ihould receh 
correcting of laws; which affcmbly or court is, right” The fubfequent Saxon and Danilh mi 
.of all others, the higheft, and of greatdt authori- narchs held frequent councils of this fort, as a| 
£ y. CoftvcL — pears from their codes of laws ; the titles wheii 

The king is fled to London, of ufually fpeak them to be ena&ed, either by t\ 

To call a prefent court of parliament. Sbak. king with the advice of his wittena-gemote, asK 
Far be the thought ot this froth Henry’s funt inftituta, qiue Rdgarus rex confdio fapimtium ft 
heart, rum injlituit : or to be ena&ed by thole fages 

To make a fhambles of the parliament houfe. t ie advice of the king ; as, H*c funt juduia , q\ 

Sbak . fapientes confilio regis E thrift am injlituerunt ; ( 
— The true ufe of parliaments is very excellent, laftly, to be enacted by them both together, 
Bacon . — I thought the right way of parliaments H<r funt, inftitutiones quas rex Edmvndus et epifei 
the moft fare for my crown. Kiu% Charles . — Thefe fui cum Japientibus fuis injlituerunt . Thefe gr« 
are mob readers ; if Virgil and Martial, flood for councils were alfo occafionally held under the H| 
parliament men, we know who would carry it. princes of the Norman line. Glanvil, who wr<i 
JJryd. in the reign of Henry II. fpeaking of the partit] 

(2.) The Parliament is the grand aflembly lar amount of an amercement in the (hcrilTs cou 
of the three ftates of thU kingdom, fummouedto- fays, it never yet had been afeertained by the ^ 
gether by the king’s authority, toconfidtrof mat- neral affize or aflembly, but was left to the t| 
ters relating to the pubiio welfare, particularly to tom of particular counties. Here the general 
cnaCt and repeal laws. fize is fpoken of as a. meeting well known, and 

(3.) Parliament, antiquity of. The origi- ftatutes or decifions are put in a manifeit conti 
nal or firft utility Jon of parliament lies to far hid- diftinCliou to cuftom, or the common law. A 
den in the daik ages of antiquity, that the tracing in Edward Ill’s time, an a£t of parliament, mq 
of it out is equally diflicult and uncertain. The in the reign of William I. was pleaded in the cj 
word parliament is, comparatively, of modern date; of the abbey of St Edmund' s-bury, and judicial 
derived from the French, parlcr, and fignifying allowed by the court. Hence it intfifputably \ 
the place where the? met and Jpoke, or conferred toge- pears, that parliaments, or general councils, i 
them It was firft applied to general afiemblies of coeval with the kingdom itfelf. How thofc p 
the ftates under Lewis VII. in Fiance, about the liaments were constituted and compofed, has U 
middle of the jith century. But it is certain, matter of great difpute among our learned a* 
that, long before the Norman conqueft, all maU quarians ; whether the commons were fumnuj 
ters of importance were debated and fettled in tbe ed at all ; or, at what period they began to fd 
great councils of the realm ; A practice which a diftinft aflembly. But waving thefe control 
teems to have been univerfal among the northern fies, it is generally agreed, that, in the main, j 
nations, particularly the Germans ; and carried by conflict ion of parliament, as if flow (lands, i 
Ihem into all the countrk* of Europe, which they marked out fo long ago as the 17th year of K 
.over-ran at the diflblution of the Roman empire. John, A. D. 1215, in the great charter granted 
Relics of this /conftitution, under various modifi- that prince ; wherein he promife9 to fummon 
cations and changes, are ftill to be met with in the aj*ch-biihops 9 bifhops, abbots, earls, and gre.i 
diets of Poland, Germany, and Sweden, and for- barons, perfonally ; and all other tenants in cl 
rnerly in the aflembly of the ftates in France : for under the crown, by the IhenfF and bailiffs J 
what was there lately called the parliament , wag meet at a certain place, with 40 days notice^ 
only the fupreme court of juft ice, confuting of the afiefs aids and feutages when neceffary. t 
peers, certain dignified ecclefiaftics, and judges; Magna Charta.) And this conftitution has! 
which was neither in practice, nor fuppofed to be lifted in fad at leaft from 1x66, 49 Henry 
in theory, a general council of the realm. there being ftill extant writs of that date, to fi 

( 4 *) Parliament, antiquitt of, in Eng- mon knights, citizens, and burgefles, to pai 
land. In England, this general council hath been meat. Wc proceed therefore, to inquire, wb 
held immemorially, under the feveral names of mi- in confifts this conftitution of parliament, a| 
< pel fynoth, or great council ; micbei gemote, or great now (lands, and has flood, for at leaft 500 yel 
meeting ; and more frequently witten a gemote, i. As to the manner and time pf its aflembli 
or, the meeting of nvifemen. It was alfo ftyled in 2. Its conftituent parts : 3. The laws and cuff 
Latin, commune concilium regtii , magnum concilium relating to parliament : 4. The methods of J 
t cgis, curia magnet , conventus maguatum vel p racer ceeding, ana of making ftatutes, in both bou 
rum ajftfa gencralis , and fometimes eommimitas reg - And, 5. The manner of the parliament’s adjol 
ni AnglU . We have inftances of its meeting to ment, prorogation, and diflblution. 
order the affairs of the kingdom, to make new (5.) Parliament, Assembling of. I. 1 
laws, and to amend the old, or, as Fleta exprefles parliament is regularly l'ummoned by the ki 
it, novis injuriis emerfis nova conjftituere remedia , fo writ or letter, ifi'ued out of chancery by advic 
t.irlv as the reign of lna king of the Weft Saxons, the privy-council, at leaft 40 days before it be 
Offa king of the Mercians, and Ethelbert king of to lit. It is a branch of the royal prerogative, 
Kent, in the feveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, no parliament can be convened by its own aul 
And after their union, the Mirrour informs us, lity, or by the authority of any, except the I 
linn king Alfred ordained fora perpetual ufage, alone. And this prerogative is founded upon 1 
that thefe councils Ihould meet twice in the year, good reafon. For, luppefing it had A r *£h 
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nect fponfaneoufly, without being called together, writs muft be laid afide, otherwife no parliament’ 
it U irapoflible to conceive that all the members, can ever meet again. For let us put another pof- 
ot each of the houfcs, would agree nmmimoufly fible cafe, and (uppofe, for the fake of argument, 
upon the proper time and place of meeting : and that the whole royal line fhould at any t me fail, 
it half of the members met, and half abfcnted them- and become extintt, which would indifputably 
Sftves, who (hall determine which is really the vacate the throne : in this iituation it feems reaf- 
iepflatrre body, the part aflemhled, or that which onable to prefume, that the body of the nation, 
kayi away? It is therefore neceflary, that the confifting of lords and commons, would have a 
parkamcn t ihould be called together at a deter- right to meet and fettle the government ; other- 
nnurrti me and place ; and, highly becoming its wife there muft be no government at all. And u- 
tjpXTmd independence, that it ihould be called pon this and no other principle did the convention 
txJhcr by none but one of its own conftituent in 1688 afl’emble. The vacancy of the throne was 


jury: and, of the three conftituent parts, this 
rtficc can only appertain to the king ; as he is a 
fogle perfon, whofe will may be uniform and 
fteadv ; the firft perfon in the nation, being fupe- 
rorto both houfes in dignity ; and the only branch 
of the kgiflaturc that has a feparate exiftence, and 
h capable of performing any a<ft at a time when 
tvo parliament is in being. Nor is it any excep- 
tion to this rule, that by fomc modem ftatutes, 
os the demife of a king or queen, if there be then 
ro pariumed in being, the laft parliament revives, 
and is to fit Again for fix months, unlefs diflolved 
bj the furceflor : for this revived parliament muft 
hi*? bem originally fummoned by the crown, it 
h tree, thatbhc convention parliament which re- 
ftored IGng Ch.irkrs II. met above a month before 
bn return ; the lords by their own authority, and 
tie commons in purfuance of writs iflued. in the 
ram* of the keepers of the liberty of England by 
*£&rity of parliament ; and that the faid parlia- 
rrstfai tin the *9th of December, full 7 months 
aftrr the rrftoration ; and cnaded many laws, fe- 
deral of which are ftil! in force. But this was for 
arcrlEty of the thing, which fuperfedes all 
h*: rryrif they had not fo met, it was morally 
'vpafftee that the kingdom (hould have been fet- 
ed b peace. And the firtt thing done after the 
teg's return was, to pafs an a <51 declaring this to 
be 1 ?ood parliament, notwithftanding the defedt 
ri the king's writ. So that as the royal preroga- 
tive chiefly wounded by their fo meeting, and 

* Ibe king himfclf, who alone had a right to ob- 
xft, cinfentcd to wave the objection, this cannot 
V fern into an example in prejudice of the 
<%kS 4 f the crown. Reticles, it was at that time 

* pm doubt among the lawyers, whether even 

healing ad made it a good parliament, and 
Nil by very many in the negative ; though it 
tr»i to have been too nice a fcruple. And yet, 
of abundant caution, it was thought neceflary 
confirm its a< 5 ts in the next parliament by flat 
it Car. II. c. 7. & c. 14. It is like wife true, at 
^e-time of the Revolution, A. D. 1688, the 
•di and commons by their own authority, and 
the fummonsof the prince of Orange, (after- 
K. William III.) met in a convention, and 
Aflta dxfpofed of the crown and kingdom. But 
tiu ifenixling was upon a like principle of 
*nce£ry a* at the Reftoration ; that is, upon a full 
that King James II. had abdicated the 
and that the throne was thereby va- 
: which tuppofition of the individual mem- 
kiwn confirmed by their concurrent refolution, 
they actually came together. And, in fuch 
as the palpable vacancy of a throne, it fol- 
Wi at mgeefitatt ret, that the form of the royal 


precedent to their meeting without any royal fum- 
mons, not a confequcnce of it. They did not al- 
ienable without writ, and then make the throne 
vacant ; but the throne being previoufly vacant by 
the king’s abdication, they alfembled without writ, 
as they muft do if they afrembled at all. Had the 
throne been full, their meeting would not have 
been regular ; but, as it was empty, fuch meet- 
ing became abfolutely neceflary. And according- 
ly it is declared by ftatute, 1 W. 8 c M. ft.f 1. c. 1. 
that this convention was really the two houfes of 
parliament, notwithftanding the want of writs or 
other defeats of form. So that, notwithftanding 
thefe two capital exceptions, which were juftifi- 
able only on a principle of neceflitv (and each of 
which, fey the way, induced a revolution in the 
government), the rule laid down is in general cer- 
tain, that the king only can convoke a parliament. 
And this, by the ancient ftatutes of the realm, he 
is bound to do ** every year, oroftener if need be.** 
Not that he is, or ever was, obliged by thefe fta- 
tutes to call a new parliament every year ; but on- 
ly to permit a parliament annually for the redrefa 
of grievances, and difpatch of bufinefs, if need be. 
Thefe Laft words are (o loofe and vague, that fuch 
of our monarch s as were inclined to govern with-, 
out parliaments, neglected the convoking them, 
fometimes for a very confiderable period, under 
pretence that there was no need of them. But, t«> 
remedy this, by flat. 16 Car. II. c. 1. it is enacted, 
that the fitting and holding of parliaments (hall 
not be intermitted above 3 years at the moft. And 
by ftat. 1 W. 8 c M. ft. 2. c. 2. it is declared to be 
one of the rights of the people, that for redrefs of 
all grievances, and for the amending, (lengthen- 
ing, and preferring, the laws, parliaments ought 
<0 be held frequently. And this indefinite fre- 
quency is again reduced to a certainty by ftat. 6 
W. 8 c M. c. 2. .which ena< 5 ts, as the ftatute of 
Charles II, had done before, that the new parlia- 
ment (hall be called within 3 years after the deter- 
mination of the former. 

(6.) Parliament, constituent parts of. 
IT. Thefe are the king’s majefty, fitting there in 
his royal political capacity, and the three eftates 
of the realm ; the lords fpiritual, the lords tem- 
poral (who fit together with the king in one houfe), 
and the commons, who lit by thcmfelves in ano- 
ther. And the king and thefe three eftates toge- 
ther form the great corporation or body politic of 
the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be caput f 
principhim , et finis . For upon their coming toge- 
ther the king meets them, either in perfon or by 
representation ; without which there can be no 
beginning of a parliament ; and he alfo has alone 
the power of diilolviug them. It his highly necef- 
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lary for preferring the balance of the conftitutionj 
that the executive power Ihould be a branch, 
though not the whole, of the legiflature. The 
total union of them, we have feen, would be pro- 
ductive of tyranny ; the total disjun< 5 tion of them, 
for the*'prefent, would in the end produce the 
fame dFedts, by cauting that union againft which 
it feems to provide. The legiflature would foon 
become tyrannical, by making continual encroach- 
ments, and gradually afluming to itfelf the rights 
of the executive power. Thus the long parliament 
of Charles I. while it acted in a conftitution^l man- 
ner, with the royal concurrence, redrefled many 
heavy grievances and eftablifhed many (alutary 
laws. But when the two houfes alfumed the 
power of legiflation, in exclufion of the royal au- 
thority, they foon after aflumed likewife the reins 
of adminiftration j and, m con ft quence of thde 
united powers, overturned both church and ftate, 
, and eftabliflied a worfe oppreflion than any they 
pretended to remedy. To hinder therefore any 
fuch encroachments, the king is himfelf a part of 
the parliament ; .and as this is the reafon of his 
being fo, very properly therefore the fhare of le- 
gifUtion which the conftitutioQ has placed in the 
crown, confifts in the power of rejeding, rather 
than refolving ; this being fuificient to anfwer the 
end propofed. For we may apply to the rojal 
negative, in this inftance, what Cicero obferves 
of the negative of the Roman tribunes, that the 
crown has not any power of doing wrong, but 
merely of preventing wrong from being done. 
The crown cannot begin ot itfelf any alterations 
in the prefent eftablifhed law ; but it may ap- 
prove or dilapprove of the alterations fuggefttd 
and confented to by the two houfes. The legif- 
lafure therefore cannot abridge the executive 
power of any rights which it now has by law, 
without its own corifent 5 fince the law muft per- 
petually ftand as it now does, unlefs all the powers 
will agree to alter it. And herein indeed cun lifts 
the true excellence of Cie Britifh government, that 
4II the parts of it form a mutual check upon each 
other. In the legiflature, the people are a check 
upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon 
the people, by the mutual privilege of rejeding 
what the other has refolvad ; while the king is a 
check upon both, which preferves the executive 
power from encroachments. And this very exe- 
cutive power is again checked and kept within 
due bounds by the two. houfes, throngh the pri- 
vilege they have of inquiring into, impeaching, 
and punching thecondud(not indeed of the king, 
which would deftroy his conftitutional indepen- 
dence) but which is more beneficial to the public) 
of his evil and pernicious counfellors. Thus eve- 
ry branch of our civil polity fupports and is fup- 
ported, regulates and is regulated, by the reft : 
for the two houfes naturally drawing in two di- 
redions of oppolite intereft, and the prerogative 
in another ftill different from them both, they 
mutually keep each other from exceeding their 
proper limits ; while the whole is prevented from 
reparation, and artificially conneded together by 
the mixed nature of the crown, which is a part of 
the legillative, and the foie executive magiftrate. 
Like three diftind powers in mechanics, they 
jointly impel the machine of government in a di- 
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redion different from what eitlier, ading byilfel 
would have done ; but at the fame time in a d 
redion partaking of each, and formed out of al 
a diredion which conftitutcs the true line of tl 
liberty and happinefs of the community. See ti 
articles King, Lords, and Commons. 

(7.) Parliament, laws, customs and pot 
er of. The power and jurifdidion of parliama 
fays Sir Edward Coke, is fo tranfeendent and i 
foiute, that it cannot be confined either for caul 
or perfons within any bounds. And of this hi 
court he adds, it may be truly faid, Si anttqm 
tem fptSes , 'eft vetujlljftma ; Ji dignitatem, eji hot 
ratijfima ; ft jurifJicHonem, e/l capacijjima . It hi 
Sovereign and uncontrollable authority in rr.akii 
confirming, enlarging, reft raining, abrogating, 
pealing, reviving, and expounding of Laws, c< 
cernin^ matters of all poliible denominations, - 
cleliaftical or temporal, civil, military, nuritii 
or criminal : this being the place w here that ab 
lute defpotic power, which muft in all govc 
ments refide fomewhere, is entrufted by the 0 
ftitutioo of thefe kingdoms. All mitchiefs a 
grievances, operations and remedies, that tra 
ccnd the ordinary courfe of the laws, are wit 
the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It < 
regulate or new-model the fucceflion to the croi 
as was done in the reigns of Henry VIII. and V 
liam III. It can alter the eftablifhed religion 
the land ; as was done in a variety of inftance 
the reigns of king Henry VIII. and his three c 
dren. It can change and create afrelh even 
conftitution of the kingdom and of parlian* 
themfelves ; as was done by the adt of union, 
the feveral ftatues for triennial and leptenniai c 
tions. It can, in fhort, do every thing that is not 
turally impoflible ; and therefore lome have 
fcrupled to call its^ower, by a figure rather 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament • True i 
that w hat the parliament doth, no authority u 
earth can undo. So that it is a matter mol 
ferttial to the liberties of this kingdom, that 1 
members be delegated to this important truf 
are moll eminent for their probity, their fortit 
and knowledge ; for it was a known apophth 
of the great lord treafurer Burleigh, “ That l 
land could never be ruined but by a parliama 
and, as Sir Matthew Hale obferves, this being 
higheft and greateft court, over which none c 
can have jurft'didtion in the kingdom, if by! 
means a mifgovernment fliould anyway fall il 
it, the fubjedts of this kingdom are left wit I 
all manner of remedy. Mr Locke, and other ti 
retical writers, have held, that M there reit 
ftill inherent in the people a fupreme power t\ 
move or alter the legiflature, when they find 
legiflature adt contrary to the trail repofi 
them ; for. when fuch tmft is abufed, it is thd 
forfeited, and devolves to thole who gave! 
But however juft this conclufion maybe in tl^ 
we cannot adopt it, nor argue from it, undei 
difpcnfation of government at prefent adtuall 
ifting. For this devolution of power, to the! 
pie at large, includes in it a dissolution o( 
whole form of government eftabliflied by thab 
pie ; reduces all the members to their or? 
ftate of equality ; and by annihilating the I 
reign pow er, repeals all pofitive laws % whatfi 
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id/rc ended. No human laws will therefore which they proceed, together with the method 
bjxk i cafe, which at once mult ddtroy all of proceeding, reft entirely in the bread of the 
bn, :nd compel men to build afrdh upon a new parliament itfclf; and are not -defined and afecr- 
/azahtiao; nor will they make provifion for fo tainecl by any particular flat* d laws. The privi- 
4 c l .x<zk ao cient, as mud render ail legal pro- leges of parliament are likewife very large and in- 
fixes iurlfrttuftL So long therefore as the Eng- definite; and therefor^, when, in 3.1ft Hen. \T. 
Lc cooditution l2its, we may venture to affirm, the houle of lords propounded a queftion to the 
♦tr. 6c power of parliament is ablolute and with- judges concerning them, the chief juftice, Sir 
csteetrciJ. To prevent the milchiefs’ that might John Fortcfcue, »n the name of his brethren, de- 
cic, iy placing this cxtenftvc authority in hands dared, “ That they ought not to makeanfwer to 
tfitf icipable cr improper to manage it, it is that queftion.; for it hath .not been ufed aforetime# 
roiJcd ty tie cuftom and law of parliament* that the juftices ffiouki in any wife determine the 
&£ to ooc lhail lit or vote in either houfe, up - privileges of the high court of parliament; for it 
-rfshchc 11 vears of a^e. This is alii) exprefsly is To high and «migbty in its nature, that it may 
te.'td In* 7 antlg W. Jll.c. 25.*: yet with re- make law.; and that which is law, it may make 
prd tv the houfe of commons, doubts have a- no law : .and the determination and knowledge of 
n^atxafoire contradictory adjudications, whe- that privilege belongs to the lords -of parliament, 
tter<riwt 2 minor was incapariiatcd from fitting and not to the juftices/’ Privilege of parliament 
P houle. It is allb enaded by flat. 7. Jac. was principally tftablifhed, in order to protect its 
no member be permitted to enter the members not only from being molefted by their 
nmons till he hath taken the oath of fellow-fubje&s, but aUb more especially from l*- 
lei’jre the lord ftc ward or his.deputyc ing oppreiied by the power of the crown. IF 
Car. II. ft. 2. and a Geo. J. c. 13. that therefore ail theprivilcges of.parliameift were once 
tbail vote or lit in either houfe, till he to be let down and afeectained, and no privilege 
* • >c prefence of the houle, taken the to be allowed but what was fo defined and de- 
fiance, fuprtmacy, and abjuration, termined, it were -eafy for the executive power 
andrepeated the declaration againft to devife fome new' cafe, not within the line of 
-itioa, and invocation of faints, and privilege, and under prettmee thereof to harafs 
of the mafs. Aliens, unlefs natura- any refra&ory member and violate the freedom 


kewife by the law of parliament in- 
erve therein : and now it is enaded, 
id 13 W. ill. c. 2. that no alien, even 
naturalized, lhail be capable of be- 
r of either houle of parliament. And 
only thefe Handing incapacities, but 
is made a peer by the king, or elec- 
n the lioufe of commons by the peo- 
the rcfp.&ive houfes, upon com- 
) crime in fuch perfon, and proof 
dge him ditibled and incapable to (it 
: and this by the law and cuftom of 
For as every court of juftice hath 
oms for its diredion, Tome the civil 
rae the common law, others their 
laws and cuftoms ; fo the high court 
hath alfo its own peculiar law, call- 
amNetvdo parliament ; a law .which 
Joke obferves i&ab omnibus queer enda , 
*ata 9 a paucLt cognita . It will not 
expeded that we ihould enter into 
on of this law with minutenefs ; fince 
aroed author allures us, it is much 
w oc learned out of the rolls of parliame t 
«ier records, and by precedents and con- 
^ ttpeimee, than can be exprefled by any 
The whole of the law and cuftom of 

B i its original from this one maxing 
er matter arifes concerning either 
tnent# ought to .be examined, dif* 
edged in that houfe to which it re- 
clfcwbo*^ Hence, for inftance, 
lot fuftcr the commons to interfere 
faction of a pder of Scotland ; the 
not allow the lords to judge ot the 
irgels; nor will either houfe peF- 
uate courts of law to examine tne 
cr cak. But the maxims upon 

...... 


of parliament. The dignity and independence of 
the two houfes are therefore in great nieafure pre- 
ferved by keeping their privileges indefinite. Some, 
however, of the more notorious privileges of the 
members of either houfe are, privilege of fpeech, 
of perfon, of their domed ics, and of their lands 
and goods. As to the firft, privilege of fpeech, 
it is declared by the ftatute .1 W. 8 c M. ft. 2. c. 2. 
as one of the liberties of the people, “ "That the 
freedom of fpeech, and debates, and proceeding* 
in parliament* ought not to he impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of parliament/’ 
And this freedom of fpeech js particularly de- 
manded of the king in perfon, by the fpeaker of 
the houfe of commons, at Ahe opening of every 
new parliament. .So likewife are the other pri- 
vileges, of perfon, fervants, lands, and' goods ^ 
which are immunities as .ancient as Edward the 
Confefior : in whofe lgws we find this precept, Ad 
fynodos yenienubusyjtve fmmonjti fint y fre per ye 
quid agendum pabuerint, ft fumma pax; and li> 
too in the old Qothic conftitutions, Extendi tur 
becc pax et leeuritas ad quatuordecim dies . corrvoca- 
to regni fcnatu . This included formerly not only 
privilege from illegal violence, but alfo from le- 
gal arrefts andieizures by procefs from the couni 
of law. Arid Hill to aftauit by violence a mem- 
ber of either houfe, or his menial fervants, is a 
high contempt of parliament, and there puniGi- 
ed with the utmoft feverity. It has likewife pe- 
culiar penalties annexed to it in the courts of 
law, by ftnt. j Hen. IV. c. 6 . and 21 Hep. VI. c. 
11. Neither can any member of either Louie W 
arrefted and taken into cu ft ody without a breach 
of the privilege of parliament. But all other pri- 
vileges which derogate from the common, law arc 
now at an end, ffive only as to the freedom of the 
member’s perfon ; which in a peer (by the privi- 
D kg* 
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lege of peerage) is for ever footed and inviolable ; 
and m a commoner (by the privilege of parliament) 
for 40 days after every prorogation, and 40 days 
before the next appointed meeting ; which is now 
in effi £1 as long as the parliament fubfifts, it fel* 
tiom being prorogued for more than 80 days at a 
time. As to all other privileges which obftrudt 
the ordinary courfe of junice, tnpy were retrained 
by th? ftatutes i% W. III. c. 3. 2 and 3 Ann. c. 
18 and ij Oeo. II. c. 24 . and are now totally a- 
bolifhed by ftatute io G. III. c. 50. ; which en- 
acts, that any fuit may at any time be brought a- 
jainft any peer or member of parliament, their 
fervants, or any oither perfon entitled to privilege 
pf parliament $ which fhjdl not be impeached or 
delayed by pretenpe of any fuch privilege, except 
that the ptifon of a member of the houfe of com- 
ynons flialj not thereby be fubjeded to any arreft 
or imprifonmgnt. Likewife ? for the benefit of com- 
merce, jt is pfovjded by ftatute 4 Geo. III. c. 33. 
that any trader, having privilege of parliament, 
may be ferved with legal pr<»cefs for any juft debt 
(to the amount of jool )i and unlefs he makes fo~ 
♦isfadlion within two months, it lhall be deemed 
an a<ft of bankruptcy ; and that pommilfion of 
bankruptcy may bi* ilfiucd againft fuch privileged 
traders in like manner as againft any othd*. The 
only way by which courts of juftiee could anci- 
ently take cognizance of privilege of parliament 
was by writ of privilege, in the nature of juperfe- 
jU aji to deliver the party out of cuftody when ar- 
iefted in a civil fult. For when a letter was writ- 
ten by the fpeaker tp the judges, to flay proceed- 
ings agajnft a privileged perfori, they rejected it 
as contrary to their oath of office. But mice the 
ftatute 12 Will. IJI. c. 3. which enacts, that no 
privileged perfori lhall be fubjett to arreft or im- 
prifonment, it hath been held, that fuch arreft is 
Irregular qb initio , and that the party may be dif- 
fcharged upon motion. It is to be obferved, that 
there is nq precedent of any fuch writ of privi- 
lege, but only in civil fuits ; and that the ftatute 
of 1 Jhc. (. c. * 3, and that or King William which 
remedy fome inconveniences anting from privi- 
lege of parliament, fpeak only or civil actions. 
And therefore the* claim of privilege hath been 
(lfually guarded with an excqjliou as to the cafe 
of indi(ft able crimes r or, as it hath been frequent- 
ly expreiTed, of treafon, felony, and breach of the 
peace, Whereby it feems to have been under- 
go that no privilege was allowable to’ the mem- 
bers their families;* or fervants, in any crime 
whatfoeVei* ; for all crimes are treated by the law 
as being lontrfL pacem domini regis , And instances 
have hot been wanting, wherein priyileged perfons 
}iave been con vi* 5 lcd of raifdemeanors, and com- 
mitted, or profecuted to outlawry, even m the 
puddle of a felfion j which proceeding has after- 
wards received the famftion and approbation of 
parliament, ’ Tq \yhjcl} fpky be added,' that A- 
fcout 3 'cj years kgo,‘ the cafe of writing and pubtifh* 
fog fcditjofifr ' Ifbcfe was refolveq by both' houfes 
Riot to be entitled to privilege > and that the rea- 
fhiis upon which that cafe proceeded^ extended 
Equally to every iqdH^abl^ ' oftf hce. So that the 
fchie& if dot the only; ppvilege of'parliiment, fo 

fc h cafes, feems to be the right of receiving !ni- 
diate information of the imprifonment or de* 
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tcntioif of any mem er, w ah ti c reafon for whic 
he is detained : a practice that is daily ufed upc 
the flighteft military accufotions, preparatory 1 
a trial by a courtftnartial ; and fehich is recognize 
by the feveral temporary ftatutes for fufpcudii 
Hit habeas corp<f adt : whereby it is prov ided, th 
no member ot either houfe fhall be detained, i 
the matter of which he Hands fufpeClcd be fij 
communicated to the houfe of which he is a mcl 
ber, and the confent of the faid houfe obtain 
for his commitment or detaining. But yet t 
ufoge has uniformly been, ever iince the Revo! 
tion, that the communication has been fubfequi 
to the arreft. See King, Lords, and Commoi 
(8.) Parliament, method of making lv 
lljf . — IV. The met hod of proceeding, in enadi 
laws, is much the fame in both houfes. But forte 
we refer the reader to the article Bill, $ to- i 
and (hall only obfepe in this place, that, for < 
patch of bufinefs, each houfe of parliament has 
fpcaker. The speaker of the houfe of lor 
whofe office it is to pretide there, and mai.i 
the formality of buiintfs, is the lord chancell 
or keeper of the king’s great fcal, or any ot 
appointed by the king’s coimmttio*. : and if n< 
be fo appointed* the houfe of lords (it is laid) x\ 
elt<ft. The fpcaker of the houfe of con non 
chofen by the houfe; but muft be approved 
the king. And herein the 11 tag t of the two hoi 
differs, that the fpcaker bf the houfe of comm 
cannot gjve his opinion or argue any queftion 
the houfe ; but the fpeaker of the houfe of loi 
if a lord of pariiamei may*. In each houfe 
aft of the majority binds the whole ; and this i 
jority is declared by votes openly and ptihiifi 
given ; not, as formerly, at Venice, and m any o\ 
Fenatorial a (Tern biles, privately, or by ballot. '1 
latter method may be Lrviceablc, to prevent 
trigues and unccnftitutional combinatiors ; bi 
impoflible to be pra&ifed with us, at le.ift in 
houfe of commons, where every member’s < 
dud is fubjed to the future cenfure of his < 
ftituents, and therefore fliould be openly fubi 
ted to their infpedjori. 

(9.) Parliament, method of prorogui 
ADJOURNING, AND DISSOLVING. — V. i. Ail 
journment is no more than a continuance ol 
feffion from' one day to another, as the word 
nifies; and this is done by the authority of « 
houfe feparately ever) f day; and fometimes 1 
fortnight or a month together, as at Chriftm; 
Ealler, or upon other particular occaftons. 
the adjournment of one houfe is no ‘adjoin m 
of the other. It has alfo been ufual ? whei 
Majcfty hath fignified his pleafnre that hot 
either of the houfes fhould adjourn themfelvt 
a certain day, to obey the king’s pleafure fo 
nified, and to adjourn accordingly. Other 
btftdes the indecorum of a refufal, a piroreg 
ivonid aliiiredly follow : which would oftt 
very inconvenient to both public and private 
nefs. Foi* prorogation puts an end to the fef 
and then ftnrh bids as arc only begun, arid not 
rented, miift be fefumed de novo (if at all) in a 
fequeftt felfion; whereas, after an* adjounu 
all things coVitirt ue in the fame ftate as at the 
tf adjournment made, and may be proceedc 
without any frcih comracnccmcnt. iL A fr 
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rjncn n thr continuance of the parliament from death of the reigning foverdgn : for he being bona * 
fidSoa to another ; as an adjournment is a tidered in law as the head of the parliament# 
extawtioa of the fetfion from day to day. This (caput, principium , et finis)* that failing# the whole 
(kw br the royal authority, exprefled either body was held to be extinct. But the calling a 
^ & lari chancellor in his Majcfty's prefence, new parliament immediately on the inaguration 
erbf commiffion from the crown, or frequently Of the fucceflor being found inconvenient, and 
proclamation. Both houfes are necefiarily dangers being apprehended from having no pariia- 
pwjjpcd at the Came time ; it not being a pro- ment in being in cafe of a difputed fucCeflion, it 
T^hstofthe houfe of lords or commons, but was enabled by the ftatutes 7 and 8 W. IIL c. 1 k 
d 6c ptfiiametl. The fedion is never under- and 6 Ann. c. 7. that the parliament in being lhall 


tad to be it an end until a prorogation ; though, 
a&ibae a£ be palled* or lbme judgment given 
cariaaent, it is in truth no fcflion at all, And 
feitdy the ulage was, for the king to give the 
njti a 5 bi to all fuch bills as he approved at the 
«d of ewv feflion, and then to prorogue the par- 
faaeH, though Sometimes only for a Jay or two ; 
At which all bufinefs then depending in the 
ttyia was not to be begun again. Which cuf- 
t«a obtained fo Urongly, that it once became a 
Whether giving the royal aiTent to a 
bill did not of couide put an end to the fef- 
’• And though it was then refolved in the ne- 
yet the notion was 10 deeply rooted, that 
lhtote 1 Car. L c. 7. was palled to declare, 
the king’s aflent to tliat and forae other a<fts 
put an end to the fc/Tion ; and even fo 
ft a the reign of Charles II. we find a provifo 
faqerttiy Ucktd to a bill, that his Majelty's af- 
fec tiwetu ihould not determine the l’eflion of 
peia^tnL But i t llow feerns to be allowed, that 
* pr/cfition mult be cxprtfsly made, in order 
toirtcatac the felfion. And if at the time of 

* tfai rebellion, or imminent danger of inva- 

parliament lhall be feparated byndjourn- 
prorogation, the king is empowered to 
Y together by proclamation, with 14 days 
r 'Oct of the time appointed for their reaflem- 
nL A dissolution is the civil death of 
'* pvikjncnt ; and this may be etfc&ed three 
n ? : *• By the king's will, exprefled either in 
; tf by reprefentation. For as the king has 
of convening the parliament, to al- 
^ 4 branch of the royal prerogative, that he 
i > f Bttc v cr he pleafes) prorogue the parlia- 
tor a time, or put a final period to its txift- 
?*■ ft aothmg had a right to prorogue or dif- 
^farJiiment but itfeif, it might become per- 
***- .ted this would be extremely dangerous, 
rj* *27 that it fhould attempt to encroach upon 
* 9 *°*}* power ; as was fatally experienced 
I7W Qiioftunate king Charles I.; who, having 
I™**! paired an act to continue the parlia- 
5^° ’ n P fuch &Be as it Ihould 

to (jjTalve itfeif, at tall fell a facritice to 

* .Tdmue power which he himfdf had con- 
^ to gire them. It is is therefore extremely 

v - f hat the crown Ihould be empowered 
the duration of thefe alTemblies, under 
which the Englifh conltitution has 
fo that, on the one hand, they may 
*nd regularly come together for the dii- 
P* • bifinefs and red refs of grievance* ; an 1 
oft the other, even with the confcnt of 
b: continued to an inconvenient or un- 
length, a. A parliament maybe 
■ the drunife of the crown. This dif- 
■**aferaaiy happened immediately upon the 


continue for fix months after the death of any 
king or queen, unlefs fooodr prorogued or dil- 
folved by the fuccefibr j that if the parliament bt # . 
at the time of the king’s death, feparated by ad- 
journment or prorogation# it (hall notwith (landing 
alfemble immediately : and that if no parliament i* 
then in being, the members of the laft parliament 
(ball afl'emble, And be again a parliament. $ * 
Laftly, a parliament maybe diffblved or expire, 
by length of time. For if either the legifiative 
body were perpetual, or might laft for the life ot 
the prince who convened them, as formerly, and 
were fo to be fupplied# by octafionally filling the 
vacancies with new representatives j in theieea&a. 
if it were once corrupted, the evil would be palt 
all remedy ; but when different bodies fucceed' 
each other, if the people fee caufe to difapprove 
of the prefent, they may reflify its faults m the 
next. A legi flative alfembly alfo, which is fore 
to be feparated again, (whereby its members wilj 
themfelvea become private men* And iubje<ft to 
the full extent of the laws which they have en- 
abled for others), will think tlvmfolves bound, iu 
interclt as well as duty, to make only fuch laws 
as are gOtxl. The utmoft extent of time that the 
fame parliament was allowed to fit, by the ftatute 
6 W. and M. c. 3. was three years i after the expi-a 
ration of which, reckoning from the return of the 
firft fummons, the parliament was to have n« 
longer continuance. But by ftat. 1 Geo* 1 . ft. a. 
c. 38. (in order, profcfl'ediy# to prevent the great 
and conti ued expences or frequent ektticns, and 
the violent heats and aniinolities confcquent there- 
upon, and for the peace and fecurity of the go- 
vernment then juft recovering from the late re- 
bellion), this term was prolonged to fn\‘n years; 
and, what alone is an inilancc of the Vaft authorU 
ty of parliament, the very lame houfe that was 
chofen for three years, enacted its own continu- 
ance for feven. So that, as our cdnftitution now 
Hands, the parliament muft expire, or die a na- 
tural death, at the end of every feventh year, if 
not luoner didolvcd hy the royal prerogative; 

(10.) Parliament, peculiar forms obser- 
ved in. In the houfe of lords, the princes of 
the blood fit by themfelves on the fid» s of the 
throne ; at the wall, on the king's right hand, 
the two archbifhops fit by themiclves on a form. 
Below them, the bilhops of London, Durham, 
and Winehcfter, and ail the other bifhops, fit ac- 
cording to the priority of their codfecration* On 
the king's left hand the lord treaforer, lord prefi- 
dent, and lord privy-feal, lit upon forms above all 
dukes, except the royal blood $ then the dykes, 
marquilfes, and earls, accordbigto their creation. 
Acrofs the room are wuoMacks, continued from 
an ancient cultom ; and the chancellor, or keeper 
being of courfe the lpeaker of the houfe of lords. 
Da hj 
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fits on the wool-fack before thethrohe, with in being. But an impeachment before the lbitfl 
the great Teal or mace lying by him ; below thefe by the commons of Great Britain, in parliament 
are forms for the vifeounts and barons. On the is a profecution of the already known and tfta 
other wool-facks are feated the judges matters in bftlhed law, and has been frequently put in prad 
chancery, and kind's council) who are only to tic v being a prefontment to the moft high and fi| 
give their advice in-points of law: but they all preme court of criminal jurifdidtion by the mol 
fotnd up till the km# gives them ieave to lit. 2. folcmn grand inqutft of the wholt kingdom. \ 
The Commons lit promifcuoully ; only the fpeak- commoner cannot, however, be impeached bi 
ev has a chair at the upper end of the houfe, fore the lordfc for any capital offence, but on! 
and till? clerk and his afiiftaht fit at the table near for any high militemeanors; a p-er may be iti 
him. When a member of the houfe of commons peached for any dime- And they ufually (in ca] 
fpeak*, he ftanda up uncovered, and directs his of any impeachment of a peer for treafon)addrd 
fpeech to the fpeaker only. If what he feys be the crown to appoint a lord high Ittward, for tl 
anfivered by another, he is not allowed to- reply greater dignity ai‘d regularity of their proceeding! 
the fame day, unlefs perfonalTefreCtions have been which high fteward was formerly elrfted by t^ 
cfcft upon’ him : but when the commons, in order peers themfelves, though he was generally cod 
tb have a greater freedom of debate, have refol- mifiioned by the king ; but it hath of late yeil 
ved themfelves into a, committee of the /whole been ftrenuoufty maintained^ that the -append 
houfe, every member may fpeak to a qu eft ion as ment of a high fteward in fuch cafes is not indl 
often as he thinks neccifary. Tn the houfe of pe-'febly neceifery, but that the houfe tnayprl 
lords they vote, beginning at the puifne, ovloweft ceed without one. The articles of impeachmd 
t&ron, and fo up orderly to the higheft, every are a kind of bills of indiftment, found by tl 
One anfwering, Content or Nat content- In the houfe of commons, and afterwards tried by tl 
houfe of commons they vote by yeas and nays ; lords ; who are in cafes of miftlemeanours coni 
«&d if it be dubious which are the greater num- dered not only as their own peers, but as tl 
Bter, the houfe divides. Ifthrqueftion be about' peere of the whole nation. This is a-cuftom 
bringing any thing into the houfe, Kht ytas go derived tt>ua from the conftitution of tlte anci^ 
out ; but if it be about any thing the houfe alrea- Germans ; who m their great councils fometini 
&f has, the nays 1 go out. In ail divifton* the tried capital accufations relating to the publii 
fbeaker appoints 4 tellers, two of each opinion.- In Licet apud concilium accufare quoqut, et diferim 
acommittee of the whole houfe, they divide by capitis intendere. And it has a peculiar proprid 
changing ftdes, the / mj> taking the right and the in the Englifti conftitution which has much ij 
nays the left of the chair; and* then there are but proved upon the ancient model imported hitlj 
two tellersv If a bill pafs one houfe, and the o- from the continent. For though in general i 
ther demur to it, a conference is demanded in union of the legiflative and judicial powers om 
the painted chamber, where certain members are' tu be moft carefully avoided, yet it may happ 
deputed from each- houfe p and here the lords fit that a fubjedt* intruded' with the admin ill ration! 
covered, and the commons ftand bare, and de- public affairs, may infringe the rights of the pi 
bate the cafe. If they difagree r the affair te- null 5 pie, and be guilty of fuch crimes aa the ordinj 
and if they agree, this, with the other bills that mag ill rate either dares not or cannot punifh. 
have pafTed both houfes, is brought down to^tbe thefe the reprefcnUtives of the people, or bol 
King in the houfe of lords, who comes thither of commons, cannot properly judge ; becal 
clothed in his royal robes r before him the clerk their conftituents are the parties injured, and 4 
of.the parliament reads the title of each bill, and therefore only impeach. But before what col 
aahe reads, the clerk of the crown pronounce 3 (hall this impeachment be tried*? Not before I 
the royal' afient or dilfent. If it be a public bill, ordinary tribunals, which would naturally I 
the royal aflent is given in thtfe words, he roy le fwayed by the authority of fo powerful an ae^ 
*veut 9 The kirg will have it fo; if private, Soit er. Rfcafbn therefore will fugged* that 4 t 
fait cotnmeikftdtfircy Let the requtft be complied branch, of the legiflature, which represents- ' 
with ; if the king refufes the bill, the arifWer is peopie y mud bring its charge before the of 
Li roy s'avifera, The king will think of* it and branch, which confifts of the nobility,r who hi 
if it be a money-bill, the anfw^r is, Le roy re - neither the feme interefts, nor the fame palftc 


me* cie fes ioyaux fvj'ets 9 atftepte Uur benevolence*- 
£*? auffi le n>eut; The king thanks his loyal fub- 
jefts, accepts theic benevolence, and therefore' 
giants his confent. 

(ix.) PA*LiA>rewT, thi Htsu Court of, is 
the fupreme court in the kingdom, not only for 
the making, but alfo for the execution, of laws ; 
by the trial of great andenormous offenders, whe- 
ther lords or commoners r in the method of parlia- 
mentary impeachment. As for ads of parliament 
to attaint particular perfons of treafon or felony, 
or to infi«& paint and penalties beyond or* con- 
tray to the common* law, to ferve a fpecial pur- 
pole, we fpeak riot of thorn being to alh intents 
and purpofes new laws, made pro re nata, and 
ify no mean* an cxccution of fuch as are already 


as popular afTemblies. This is a vaft fuperiol 
which the couftitution of this iftand enjj 
over thofe of the Grecian or Roman nrpubn 
where the people were at the fame time b 
judges and accujers . It is proper that the nobi 
fhould judge, to infure juftice tothe-acculed | 
it i6 proper that the people fhould accufe, toi 
fure juftice to the commonwealth. And therefi 
among other extraordinary circumftancea att^ 
ing the authority of this court, there » dite 4 
very Angular nature, which was inflded on 
the houfe of common?, in the cafe of the eai 
Ba tby in the reign of Charles II. and 1 
enafttd by ftatute 12 Sc 13 W. II h c. a*, 
pardon under the great feal fhali be pleadable 
an* impeachment by th« commons of Great 
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parliament. Such is the nature of a Rritifli is defied from every rural deanery of ten pafnacs 5 
parliament, and in theory at leaft we Ihould pre- who, with the bifhops and fuperintendents, amount 
fame it were nearly perfect ; but lome of our fcl- to about aoo. 3. The burghers, tiedted by the ma- 
Jnw-c3U0tryim.lv. more aealous perhaps than wife, giftrates and council of every corporation as their 
fct proifgiou* fauits in it, fuch indeed as they reprefentatives* of whom there are four for Stock- 
think tnuft inevitably prove fatal. The confe- hoim, and two for every other town, amounting in* 
coevee of this perfuafion has been a loud and in- the wholeto about r$o. 4»Tbe pcafent$,chofen by 
ed&nt call for parliamentary reform. That a- the peafetits out of every diftridb; whochoofe one 
bda oceht to be reformed, is certain, and that of their own rank, and not a gentleman, to re- 


in iaflitutions are fo perfedt as not to need a- 
tmtoent, is a fadt equally mdifputaWe. We 
Huflerm fuppwfc, that there are many abufes in- 
tor parliament which would require to be amend- 
ed; bat granting ah this and fomething more if it 
wrrt oeceflary, we would recommend in the 
meantime to the ferious confederation of thofe 
«rt» all thcmfelves the Friends of the People , 
whole fincerity in their profeflions it would be 
tapoMe to queftton, the example of France, 
aodthat they would allow it to be a> warning to 
Brvtaia. France wanted reform indeed, and that 
which was firft propofed had thefcountenance of 
of the cooleft and the bell of men ; but the ednfe- 
qococes have been dreadful ; and inftead of efta- 
httJiDg LiaftrY and equality, have ended in 
the muft abfolute and uncontrolled despotism, 
Wrftabhflicd in any nation ; now rendered /m- 
fnwl and hereditary in the boufe of Bonapirte. 

(it.) P arliament, the late French. The 
©•dmot Parliaments of France were fovercign 
comti dtablilhcd by the king, finally to determine 
*11 <ftpntes between particular perfons, and to 
pnaotnee on appeals from fentences given by in- 
fawjodgt*. — Tbtre were ten of thefe parlia- 
Aoti in Fiance, of which that of ftria was the 
cad, «» privileges and jurifdi&ion being of the 
petfdl extent. It contifted of eight chambers, 
•hoc eaofcs of audience were pleaded; the 
duaher of written law ; the chamber of count'd ; 
thcToomclle crirmnelhr, forjudging criminal af- 
b*n; the TowrncHe civile, in aid of the grand 
chamber; and three chambers of inquefts, where 
proerflci were adjudged in writing : befides 
thde, th.re was allb the chamber of voca- 
•**» tad thofe of rtqueftt. In 1771 the king 
Ifawgbt fit to branch the parliament of Paris into 
fat different parliaments, under the denomination 
dfopenor courts, each parliament having fimilar 
jnrifliAion. Uoder their fecood race of kings* 
ts* parliament, like that ef England, was the 
bog's council, it gave audience to arabafladors, 
*d confulted of the affairs of war and govern- 
ment. The king, like ours, at that time prefi- 
xed ta them, without being at all mailer of their 
frioiutions. But in after times their authority 
wu abridged ; as the kings referved the decifion 
td the grand affairs of the* public to* their own 
oaanclt; leaving none but private ones to the 
pttfcamcnts. The parliament of ft ris a Ifo enjoy- 
ed the privileges of verifying and regtftenng the 
bog's arrets or edi&s, without which thofe e* 
d*£b were of Httic or no vahie. 

(13.) Parliament, the Swedish, confifts of 
dUtes, with the king at their head. Thefe 
dUto are* s. The nobility and representatives of 
the gentry ; with whom the colonels, lieutenant 
»k»eU, majors and captains of every regiment, 
k md wtc. The clergy ; one of which* body 


prefent them 1 thefe amount to about *50. Alf 
thefe generally meet at Stockholm: jpid after the 
ftate-affairs havt been reprefented to them from- 
the throne, they feparate and fit in four frveral 
chambers or houfes, in each of which affairs arc 
earned on by majority votts ? and every cham- 
ber has a negative in the palling any law. 

(x.) * PARLIAMENTARY, adj. {from parlia- 
ment Eua<fled by parliament ; pertaining to par- 
liament.— To the tluce firR titles of the two hou- 
les, or lines, and conqueft, were added two more ; 
the authorities parliamentary and papal. Bacon, — 
Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
their original by parliamentary Hale,— Credit 
to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
fecurity, Ithink to be dangerous and illegal. Snvifti 
(a.) Parliamentary reform blll. See Eng- 
land, § 713. 

* PARLOUR, n.f. [par loir, Fr. par/a torio, It a!.} 
x. A room in monaReries, where the religious meet 
and converfe- 1. A room in hqufos on the firfit 
floor, elegantly furnifked for receptfon or enter- 
tainment-— Can we judge it a thing feemly for 2 
man to go about the building of a- houfc to the 
God of heaven* with no other appearance than if 
his end were to rear up a kitchen or a parlour for 
hia own ufe? Hooker. — 

Rick again fair Alma* led them right, 

And foon into a goodly parlour brought. Spcrr/l 
— It would be infinitely more fhameful, in the 
drels of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments 
of the parlour. South . — 

Roof and fidcvwert like a parlour made. Dryd- 
The firft,. forgive my verfe if too difiiifc, 
Perform'd the kitchen*s and the parlour's uft. 

Harts- 

* PARLOUS, adj. [This might (eem to come 
from parley Fr. to lpeak ; but Junius derives it, I 
think, rightly, from perilous , in which fenfe it an- 
fwera to the Latin im prohus.] Keen ; fprightly ^ 
waggifh. — 

One mull be trufted, and he thought her fir’. 
As parting prudent, and a parlous wit. D yd. 

* PA RL O USNESSv n. f. [from parlous.\ Quick- 
nefs ; keennefs of temper. 

(1.) PARMA, a duchy or province of Italy* 
bounded on the N. by the Po \ on the NE. by the 
late Mantuan, now the department of the Mincio* 
in the Italian republic ; on the E. by the ci-devant 
duchy of Modena, now the dep. of Pariaro, in ti e 
lame republic? on the S. by Tufcany, now the 
kingdom of Elruria 7 and on the W. by the duchy 
of Placentia. In the mitift of ail thcle fqiround- 
ing changes, this duchy has undergone no change 
in iCs political conftitution, government, or geo- 
graphical divifion ? though luch were threatened, 
but the duke made peace with the French re- 
public, on the 25 ill Oct. 179 5. T:u* r.ir r. very 
wholefome, oa ;wiid3* aacouiu t he i:-Lab. taias 

to 
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to a great age. The foil is very fertile, in corn, with his Ion. Plutarch remarks, that Parmtnio 
wine, oil, and hemp; the part urea feed a great gained many victories without Alexander, but A- 
number of cattle, and the chcefe is in very high lexander not one without Parmenio. 
efteem. Here are confiderable mines of copper PARMENTIER, John, a celebrated French nai 
and filver, and plenty of truffles. See Par me- vigator, bom at Dieppe, in 1494. Hcwasthefirfl 
SAK, N° J. pilot who conducted velfels to Brazil, and the firfl 

(a.) Parma, an ancient, rich, populous, and Frenchman, who difeovered the Indies as far ai 
handfome city of Italy, capital of the above duchy, Sumatra. He was a good altronomer, and laic 
with a citadel, a biihop’g fee, and an univerfity. down feveral excellent maps. He died at Suma 
It has a magnificent cathedral, and the large# 0* tra, in 1530. 

penuhoufe in Europe, which has (eats for ia,ooo (1.) PARMESAN, the duchy of Parma, in iti 
fpeCtators; but as it required- a vaft number of moll extenlivc fenfe; including not only the cit] 
candles, which occafioned great expence, they and duchy of Parma Proper, (fee Parm a, N° i k 2, 
have contrived another which has room for 2000 but alfo thole of Guaftalla and Placentia. (See Pm 
fpeCtators. The dome and the church of St John centia.) It extends 40 miles from N. to S. ani 
are painted by the famous Corregio, who was a from 30 to 48, from E. to W. This country one 
native. Charles III, king of the two Sicilies, car- formed a final! republic ; but afterwards fell fu< 
lied away the library to Naples, which contained ceflively under the popes, the emperors, the duke 
38,00c volumes, and a very valuable cabinet of of Milan, and the French, upon whofe expulfio 
curiofities, as alfo the rich colle&ion of medals, out of Italy, it was re-united to the Papal dorc 
The citadel, which is very near the city, is built nions. In 1345, Paul III. gave it to his naturj 
in the fame tafte as that at Antwerp. In 1734, fon, Peter Aloyfius Farncfe; from whom U| 
there was a bloody battle fought here 5 and in princes of that family defeended. Of thefe tl] 
X74i» by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the duchies moil celebrated was prince Alexander. (See Ale] 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, were given to ander, FT 3 3a.) The princcfs Elizabeth Faradi 
Philip, brother to Charles above mentioned. The daughter of duke Edward, being married to 1 
principal ftreets meet in the centre, and form a Philip V. of Spain, in 1714, became heirefs i 
handfome fquare. The new palace is built on the Parma, in 1730, on the death of her uncle Prinj 
fite of the old. It has 5 collegiate and 30 parifh Francis; and her fon, Philip, fucceeded in 174 
churches, befides the cathedral of St John. Its (a.) Parmesan, adj . Of 01 belonging to Parm 

chief manufacture is filk dockings, and fome other (3.) Parmesan Cheese, a fort of cheefe mu<j 

articles in filk. It was famous for printing, and efteemed among the Italians ; fo named from t| 
the books pnnted by Bodoni are remarkably beau- duchy of Parma where it is made, and whence 
tiful. Parma, from its fir# foundation by the an- is conveyed to various parts of Europe. T| 
cient Etrurians, has never changed its name. The cows from whofe milk this cheefe is made yiehj 
population is eftimated By Mr Martyn, at 37,000; great quantity of it. Of this cheefe there 
by Berenger at 45,000. It is 32 miles SW. of forts; the fromaggio di forma , about two pair 
Mantua ; 60 SE. of Milan, and 60 SE. of Cremo- in diameter, and 7 or 8 inches thick ; and th tf\ 
na. Lon. 10. 30. E. Lat. 44. 47. N. viaggio di ribiole and di ribolmi , which are not 

(3.) Parma, aT river of Italy, which rifes in the large. It is of a ialfron colour; and the beft 
S. part of the duchy, (N° 1.) near Etruria; di- kept 3 or 4 years. See Cheese, § 4. 
vides the city of Parma, (N° a.) into three parts, PARMIGIANO, a celebrated painter, wU 
which were connected by a bridges over thefe true name was Francis Mazzuoli ; but he ^ 
branches; and falls into the Po, near Viadana. named Parmigiano * "from Parma, where he v 
(4.) Parma. See Parmesan, N° i. bom, in 1504. He was educated under his tl 

* PARMACITTY. «./. Comiptedly for J per- uncles, and was an eminent painter when but 
tna ccti . Ainfwortb . years of age. He was famous all over Italy at J 

PARMANI, or 1 the ancient inhabitants of and at 13 performed fuch wonders, that when \ 
PARMENENSES, 5 Parma. general of Charles V. took Rome by ftorm, foi 

PARMENIDES, an ancient Greek philofopher, of the foldiers, having, in facking the town, br< 
born in Elis, about A. A. C. 505. He ftudied into his apartments, found him iutenf upon 
under Xenophanes, or Anaximander. He taught work, and were inllantly fo (truck with the bt| 
that there were only two elements, fire and earth ; ty of his pieces, that inftead of involving Urn 
and that the firft generation of men was produced the plunder and dcftruCtion in which they w 
from the fun. Along with thefe and other abfiu- then employed, they reiblved to protcCt him fr 
dities, he taught fome philofophical truths: lie all manner of violeucc; which they actually j] 
firft difeovered that the earth is round, but he formed. His works are diftinguilhed by ri 
placed it, like Ptolemy, in the centre of the Solar beauty of the colouring, invention, and drawl 
Syftem. He put his fyftcm into verfe ; and Frag- His figures are fpirited and graceful, particula 
jnents of it were collected by Henry Stephans, and with refpeCt to attitude, and drefles. He aifo 
publifhed under the title of De Poefi Pbilofopbica, .celled in mufic, in which he much delighted. 

PARMENIO, a celebrated and popular gene- paintings in oil are few, but held in high eftb 
ral, in the army of Alexander the Great, who long as are alfo his drawings and etchings. He 1 
enjoyed that prince’s confidence, and was more the firft that praCtifed etching in Italy. At R<] 
attached to his perfon, as a man than as a mo- he was employed by pope Clement VII. who ] 
narch. Yet in a moment of fufpicion, excited by highly pleated with his perfoimances, and rewi 
falfe information, Alexander ordered this faithful ed him liberally* In the Houghton colleCtiot 
friend to be put to death, in his 70th year, along pictures, n$w ju pofieflion pf the emperor of I 
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f*o, i« ore of bis bcft pictures, rcprefenting Chrift 
Lad ie the fepulchre, for which he is faid to have 
been knighted by the duke of Parma. His prin- 
cipal wo* ts are at Parma, where he died poor in 
1540* 

PARMILLJEU, a towm of France, in the dep. 
of the Jurrc, 14 miles ENE. of Lyons. 

PARNASSIA, grafs of Pamalius, in botany ; a 
gcam of the tetragyria order, belonging to the 
pcsttzdna clafs of plants. The calyx is quinque- 
part ite ; there arc five petals, and as many netf a- 
m, beart-lhaped, and ciliated with globular tops ; 
tV c?pfu!e quadrivalved. Tliere is but one fpe- 
cjcs, having a (talk about a foot high, angular, 
a>I often a little tw'iftcd, bearing a fingle white 
f'jvrtr at lop. The flowers are very beautifully 
(beaked with yellow ; fo that though it is a com- 
mon plant, growirg naturally in moift paftures, it 
r frequently admitted into gardens. 

PARNASSO, in modern geography, a moun- 
tam of European Turkey, in Livadia ; 8 miles N. 
d Livadia : much celebrated by the poets, under 
ancient name 

PARNASSUS, in ancient geography, a moun- 
tain of Fhocis near Delphi, and the mounts Ci- 
|]>arro3 and Helicon, with tw'O tops ; the one called 
O-A?, Gcred to Apollo ; and the other 1 Vi/a f fa- 
errd to Bacchus. It was covered with bay trees, 
aad originally called Larnajfui , from Deucalion's 
bmaz orarky thither conveyed by the flood ; after 
flood, Parnaffiii ; from Har Nahas, changing 
h »ato \jb % the hill of divination or augury ; the 
cncJr of Delphi (landing at its foot. [Strabo. Pind, 
r Jin*. Strpk. Pruceruj.) Dr Chandler, who vi- 
f?ri jr, thus deferibes it, in his Travels in Greece : 

Pirnufas was the we ft cm boundary of PhoCis, 
ari ^ r etc hing N. from about Delphi toward the 
mountains, feparated the weftern Locri 
ft vta thole who pofTefled the fea-coaft before Eu- 
Rjrx. It was a place of refuge to the Delphians 
m timrf of danger. In the deluge, w'hich happen- 
ed ender Deucalion, the natives were faved on it. 
1 An the irrvafion by Xerxes, fome tranfpqrted their 
te'ac, to Achaia, but many concealed them in 
t-sn mormtain, and in Corycium, a grotto of the 
Vrrrjph 1. AH Pamaflus was renowned for fanfti- 
bet Corycium was the moft noted among the 
tsihrrred caves and places. * On the way to the 
. rffiinits cf I'amatTus, Cays Paufanias, 60 ftadia be- 
;<2nd Delphi, is a brazen image; and thence the 
aLxst to Corycium is eafier for a man on foot, than 
i c emits and borfes. Of all the caves in which 
I ha»c been, this appeared to me the bcft worth 
(retag- On the coafts, and by the fea-fide, are 
aosr than can- be numbered ; but fome are very 
haw s both in Greece and in other pountries. 
TV Cory chin cave exceeds in magnitude thofe I 
In menrierred, and for the moft part may be 
through without a light. It is fufficiently 
and has water, fome fpringing up, and yet 
ur from the roof, which petrifies : jo that the 
on df the whole cave is covered with fparry 
The inhabitants of Parnafliis efteem it fa- 
ced to the <.ian Nymphs, and to Pan.— From 
fr bw" to rach the fummits of the mountain fo 
fifrttk e% < a man on foot. The fummits are 
Ao+e the clouds and the women called Trades 
an tttrm m the rites of Bacchus and Apol- 


lo/ Their frantic orgies were performed yearly. 
Wheler and his company afeended Pamaflus from 
Delphi, fome on horfes, by a track between the 
Stadium and the clefts of 'the mountain. Stairs 
were cut in the rock, with a ftraight channel, per- 
haps a water-dud.— In a long hour, afte* many 
traverfes, they gained the top, and entering a plain 
turned to the right, towards the fummits of Ca- 
ftalia, which are divided by deep precipices. 
From this eminence thev had a fine profped of the 
gulf of Corinth, and 0/ the coaft 5 mount Cirphis 
appearing beneath them as a plain, bounded on 
the E. by the bay of Afprofpitia, and on the W. 
by that of Salona. They returned to the way 
they had quitted, and crofted a hill, covered 
with pines and fnovv. On their left was a lake, 
and beyond it a peak, exceedingly high, white 
with fnow. They travelled to the foot of it 
through a valley, 4 or 5 miles in compafs ; and 
refted by a plentiful fountain called Dro/onigo , the 
ftream boiling up a foot in diameter, and nearly 
as much above the furface of the ground. It runs 
into the lake, about a quarter of a mile to the SE. 
They did not difeover Corycium, or proceed far- 
ther on, but keeping the lake on their right, came 
again to the brink of the mountain, and defeended 
by a deep and dangerous track to Racovi, a village 
4 or 5 miles E. of Delphi. It was the opinion of 
Wheler, that no mountain in Greece was higher 
than Paruaft'us ; that it was not inferior to mount 
Cenis among the Alps ; and that, if detached it 
would be fecn at a greater diftance than even 
mount Athos. The fummits are perpetually in- 
creating, every' new' fall of fnow adding to the pe- 
rennial heap, while the fun has power only to 
thaw the liiperficics. Caftalis Pleiftus, and innu- 
merable lprings arc fed, fome invifibly, from the 
lakes and refervoirs, which, without thefe drains 
and fubterraneous vents, would fvvell, efpeciaiiy 
after heavy rain and the melting of fnow T , lb as to 
fill the valleys, and run over the tops of the rocks 
down upon Delphi, fpreading wide an inundation, 
fimilar, as has been furmifed, to the Deucalioncan 
deluge." 

PARNE, a town of France, in the department 
of Mavennc • 6 miles SF.. of Laval. 

# PARNEL. n.f. The diminutive of petronella .] 
A punk ; a flut. Obfolete. Skinner, 

P 4 KNELL, Dr Thomas, a very ingenious di- 
vine and poet, bom at Dublin, in 16*79. He was 
educated at Trinity College, and in 1700, took 
his degree of M. A. In 1706, he came to Eng- 
land, and was much refpefted by Gay, Swift, Ax- 
buthnot, See, He was archdeacon of Clogher, 
and the intimate friend of Mr Pope : who publifh- 
ed his Hennit and other works, with recommen- 
datory verfes prefixed. He died in 1718, aged 39, 

PARNES, a mountain of Africa, abounding in 
vines. St at, Tbeb. v. 620. 

PARNESSUS, a mountain of Afia, near Badtri- 
ana. Dionyf. Per . 737. * 

PARNI, an ancient nation of Scythia, who in- 
vaded Part hia. Strabo , xi. 

PARNOT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Upper Marne ; 5 miles NW. of Bourbonne. 

* PAROCHIAL, adj, [peircc hia lis, from paro - 
ehia % low Lit.] Belonging to a parilh. — The mar- 
ried ftate of parochial paftors hath given them the 

opportunity 
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vipportumty of letting a mere exG& and univerfal ter or XyHabfe, feveral things are alluded to. % 
pattern of holy living, to the people committed is called, in Latin, agnominatio. Di3 . 
to their charge. Atterbury. (2.) Pronomasia, iignifits alfo a pun. SeeOj 

PARODICAL Degrees, in an equation, a ratorv, § a 18. 
term ufed to denote the feveral regular terms in a , 11.) * PARONYCHIA, n.f. part 

<}uadnRic, cubic, biquadratic. &c. equation, when nyekie, Fr.] A preternatural dwelling or fore u ft 
the indices of the powers afeend or delcend order- der the root of the -nail in one’s tinger; a felony 
Jy in an arithmetical progreiHon. Thus x 3 m a whitlow. Did, 

jc x + n x =1 is a cubic equation, where no term is (2.) Paronychia, the Whitlow, in forgery 
wanting, but having all its parodic degrees; the is an abfeefs at the end of the fingers. AccorcSini 
indices of the terms regularly defeending thus, as it is fuuated more oriefs deep, it is differently 
2, 1, o. denominated, and divided into fpecies. It l ogin 

(1.) * PARODY-.' n.f. [parodie, Fr. A. with a .flow heavy pain, attended with a High 

Lind of writing, in which the words of an author puifation, without fwelling, rednefc, or heat: 

' ' <or his thoughts are taken, and by a flight change foon the pafa, heat, and throbbing, are intolei 
adapted to fome new purpofe. — The imitations of able ; the part grows large and red, the adjoir 
ihe ancients are added together with fome of the ing fingers and the whole hand fwell up; in fom 
parodies and allufions to the moft excellent of the cafes, a kind of red and inflated ftreak may \ 
moderns. Popes Dvnciad. obferved, which., beginning at the aftetfed part, 

(2.) Parody is alfo ufed for a popular maxim, continued almolt to the elbow ; nor is it unufu, 
-adage, or proverb. for the patient to compiatn of a very (haTp pa 

(3.) Parody, in poetry, (f j.) confifts in ap- under the fhoulder, and fometimes the whoie an 
plying the vales written on one fubjedf, by way is exetflively inflamed and fweiled the patiei 
•of ridicule, to another; or in turning a ferious cannot fitep, the fever, Ac. increafing; and foro 
work into a burlcfque, by afie&ing to obferve as times delirium or convulfions follow. 1. When 
near ar. pofublc the dame rhimes, w'ords, and ca- is fcated in the Ikin or fat, in the ‘back or the to 
fences. The parody was firft fet on foot by the part of the finger, or under or near the nail, t 
Greeks; from whom we borrow the name. It pain is fevere, but ends wdL a. When the pe 
comes near to whatXome of our late writers call ofieum is inflamed or corroded, the pain \s t< 
travesty. Others have more accurately diffin- mentiqg. 3. When the nervous coat6 of the 4 k* 
guilhed between a parody and burlcfque; and tendons of the fingers or nerves near them ; 
they obferve, that the change of a.fingle word may feized, the worft fymproms attend. If the f 
parody a verier or of a fingle letter a word. Thus, kind luppurates, it muft be opened, and treat 
in the laft cafe, Cato expofed the inconftant dilpo- as abluMies in general ; but the heft method 
iition of Marcus FuUius Nobilior, by changing treating the either two Xpecies is, on the fifft. 
Nobilior into Mobilior. Another kind of parody at furtheft the fecond day, to cut the part wn 
conlifts in the mere application of Xome known the pam is Xeated quite to the bones if this o 
verfe, or part of a verfe of a writer, without ma- ration is longer deferred, a fuppu ration wiil co 
•king any change in it, with a view to expofe it. on^ in which cafe luppuration fhoukl be fpeet 
A 4th inftance is that of writing verfts in the tafte promoted, and as early a difeharge given to 
.and ltyle of authors little approved. The rules matter as pcffible. As thejjainis loconfider^ 
of parody regard the choice of a fubjedt, and the as to occafion a fever* and lometimes convulfk 
manner of treating it. The Xubjed ihould be a tlie tind. theh. may be added lo the fuppurrd 
known and celebrated work : as to the manner, applications, and alfo given ,in a draught at 
itfhould.be by an exad imitation, and an inter- time. The 2d fpecies proves very troublefome,* 
mixture of good natural pleafantiy. fometimes ends in a caries of the fubjacerrt b< 

* To Parody. tuM.^parodier, Fr. from parody.] The 3d fpecies is very tedious in the cure, | 
To copy by way of parody . — i have tranflated, ufualLy the phalanx on which it is Xeated is 
•or rather parodied* a poem of Horace, in which I ftroyed. 

introduce yod advifing me. Pope . * PA,RQNYM OUS.,^‘.[^«{*wyM.:.] Refemb 

PARO-HOTUN, a town of Chinefe Tartar/4 another word. — Shew your critical learning Vn 
a88 milcsNNE. of Peking. Lon. 136. 33.E.Femx etymology of terms, the fynonimous and the 
Lat. 44. 2. N. ronymous or kindred names. Watts. 

(1.) * PAROLE, n.f. [parole, French.] Word PAROEAMISUS, in ancient geopraphjr, a r 
given as an ailiirance; promife given by a pifoner of mountains and an extenfive territory in thi 
aiot to go away. — of India ; which toqk Alexander the Great ; 

Love's votaries -enthral each other's foql. his army it days to -crols it. (See Macedoi 

'Till both of them live but upon parole. 14.) It is now called the Indian Catuafus, 

Cleav eland, part of it Stony Girdle. 

— I have a fcruple whether yau can keep your PAROPUS, a town of Sicily 00 the JN. c< 
parole, if you become a prifoner to the ladies, now’ called Colifano. Poiyb. i, 24* 

Swift. (j.) # PAROQUET. n.f. [parroqnety or/ 

(2.) Parole means alfo a word given out quet, Fr.) A fmall fpecies of parrot. — The g 
every day in orders by the commanding officer, red and blue, are parrots; the middleraolt ci 
both in camp and garrifon, in order to know popinjays; and the \e$e.x, paroquet}. Grew.-* 
friends from enemies. I would not give my paroquet 

(1.) * PARONOMASIA, n.f. A Por all the doves that ever flew. ^ 

rhetorical figure, in which, by the change of a let- (2.) Paroquet. Sec Psittacus. 

" 'PAROR 
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PAROREIA* in ancient geography : x. A town to yield to Sylla, Lucullus* and Pompey, tm$ 
cl Thrace* near mount Haemus : ( Liv. 39, c. and the other iflands of the Archipelago fubmit- 
a. A town of Peioponnefus : 3. A diftrilt of ted to the Romans, who reduced them to a pro* 
Phrygia. Serabp, xii. vince with Lydia, Phrygia* and Caria. The Ruf- 

(i.) PAROS* in ancient geography, an ifland of flans made this place their grand arfenal ; their 
t he JEgean fca, one of the Cyclades* 38 miles powder magazines* and fcveral other build* 
frum Delos ; anciently called Pact ye and Mrnoa *• ings, are (till ftanding ; and the ifland is indebt* 
alto Dmttriaj , Zacyntbus, Hjria , HjUJfia , and Ca - ed to them for improving the convenience for wa- 
Wnu. U was the country of Archilochus* the ter* and , for the trade which the caih they ex* 
limbic poet* and famous for its white marble* ' pended introduced among the inhabitants* It 


alxi kcbmUj 9 becaufe dug with lamps* The 
i&mc Jl Cabarrus is derived according to Stepha* 
r-j, from 00c Cabarnus, who informed Ceres of 
:hc rape of her daughter Proferpine ; or* accord- 
ing to Hefychius* from the Cabarni* the priefts of 
Ceres* lo called bv the Parians. The name of Mi* 
noa ts borrowed fro m Minos king of Crete* who 
fobdoed this as he did molt of the otluT iflands 
of the iEgean fea. It was called Parts, which 
name it retains to this day* from Paros the fon of 
Pzrrkafius* or of Jafon the Argonaut. Paros* ac- 
cording to Pliny* is 7^ miles from Naxos, and 28 
from Delos. Some modern travellers will have it 
to be go* others only 50 miles in compais. Pliny 
lays sz «s half as large as Naxos, that is* 36 miles 
i» compais. Dr Brookes lays* it is 10 miles long, 
8 broad. It was a rich and powerful ifland* 
being reckoned the molt wealthy of the Cyclades. 
{ Play, Nepes, Stral. Nicancr f Pirg. Ho r . Ovid.J 
it i' provided with fcvcral capacious and fate har* 
boms, and was anciently much reforted to by 
trader*. It was* according to Thucydides* ori- 
gxaU; peopled by the Phoenician s* who were the 
hrft makers of the fra. Afterwards the Cariail9 
frt Le d here. Thucydides lays* the Carians were 
drives out by the Cretans under Minos; but 
Xkodonts writes* that the Cariaus did not fettle 
here till after the Trojan war* when they found 
the Cretans in the ifland. Stephanus thinks that 
the Cretans, mixed with fome Arcadians* were 
the only people that ever polleHcd this ifland. 
Mums himfclf, Pliny lays* refided fome time in 
this ifland* and received here the news of the 
doth of his fon Androgcus* who was killed in 
Attica after he had diftinguilhed himfelf at the 
pwbhc games. The Parians were chofen from a- 
aosg all the Greeks by the Mile flans to com- 
pose the difference* which had yent that Hate inr 
tohdioM. They acquitted themfelves with great 
prudence, and reformed the government. They 
lSted Darius in his expedition againft Greece 
vkh a conftdrrable Iquadron ; but after the vie* 
tocy obtained by Miltiades at Marathon* they were 
cadoced to great tlraits by that general. How- 
ever* after blocking up the city for 26 days* he 
Mi obliged to quit the enterprize* and return to 
Athens with di (grace. After the battle, of Sala- 
an* TbcmiAocles fobjeded Paros and molt of the 
spghbcmring illands to Athens* exacting large 
ini from them* for having favoured the Per- 
hm. It appears from the famous monument of 
l^ihn, which Cofmos of £gypt has deferibed 
Mb great exa&nefa, that Paros and the other 
Cydadcawere once fubjed to the Ptolemies of 
5 ov«- However*. Paros fell again under the 
power of the Athenians, who continued maf- 
ias of it till they were driven out by Mithri- 
dttes the Great. But that priogs being obliged 
Tol. J^Vll. Part L 9 


lies near to Naxia. 

(1.) Paros* the metropolis of the above ifland 
is ftyled by Stephanus a potent city,, and one of 
the largeft in the Archipelago rthe prefent city of 
Paros, now Parichia, is built upon its ruins, the 
country abounding with valuable, monuments of 
antiquity. The very walls are built with columns* 
architraves, pedeltals, mingled with pieces of an- 
cient marble of a furpriung magnitude, which 
were once employed in more noble edifices. Pa- 
ros was indeed furmerlyfamous for its marble, 
which was of an extraordinary whitccefs, and in 
fuch requeft among the ancients that th? belt Ac- 
tuaries ufed no other. The celebrated ftatuarica 
Phidias and Praxiteles were born in it;. and tne 
authenticity of its marble Chronicle is now efta- 
b idled. See Arundbliam Marblbs; and Pa- 
rian Chronicle. . The city lies on the W- 
coait. Lon. 25. 44* E. Lat. 37. 8. N. 

(i.J * PAROTID, adj. [pprttide, Fr. **pl*i, 
v«e* and *r*.] Salivary# fo named becaufe near 
the ears. — Beads and birds, haying one common 
ufe of fpittle, are furnilhed with the^arrtiJglandy, 
which help to fupply the mouth with it. Grew* 

(2.) PAROtiD Glands, or the 

PAROTIDES, See Anatomy* Index. 

• PAROTIS. n. J. [*■*{*)*(.] A tumour in the 
glandules behind and about the ears* generally 
called the emun&ones of the braip j though, in- 
deed, they are the external fountains of the &- 
)iva of theTpouth. '/r/^/wnn. 

# PAROXYSM, n. f. [xMptyep* ; parqxyfme, 
Fr.] A fit periodical exacerbation of a difeafe. 
— I fancied to myfelf a kind of cafe, ip the change 
of th t-paroxypn. Dry den. — Amorous girls, thro' 
the fury of an hy&txic par oxyfm, are call into a 
trance for,an hour. Harvey. — The greater diftance 
of time there is between the paroxyfyns , the fever 
is lets dangerous, but more obftinate. Arbuthnot. 

PARPAILLOTS, a name given to the Calvj- 
ttifts in France. See Calvinism. 

PA RQUI MAXS, a county of N. Carolina, in 
Edenton diftrift, bounded on the'N. by Virginia* 
E. by the Paiquotapk, S. by Albemarle Sound, 
and W. by Chowan county. In 1795* it contain- 
ed 3*560 citizens, and 1878 flaves. A county 
court is held at the Court boule the 2d Monday 
of February, May, Auguft, and November. 

(1.) PARR, Catharine, was the eldeft daughter 
of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendall. She was firft 
married to John Nevil, lord Lat ymer; after whole 
death (he fo captivated K. Henry VIII. that he 
raifed her to the throne. The royal nuptials were 
folemnized at Hampton Court, on the lath of Ju- 
ly 1534* Being religioufly difpofed, lhe was, in 
the early part of her Ufe* a zealous obferver of 
the komifli rites and ceremonies; but in the 
dawning of the Reformation, lhe became ay zea* 
¥ louf 
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J/JU 9 a promoter of the Lutheran doctrine ; yet only on the interior furface were found fome i 
Kith fuch prudence and circumfpejftion as her pc- .queous or ferous abfeeires, whereof one was nei 
riious fituation required* In fuch ganger was the the bignefs of a hen's egg, with a yellowifh wati 
gt one time, that the king had actually iigneda war- jn it, having made a roundifo cavity, impre 
rant for coxnmitting her to the tower. She had art fed on that kidney; whence fome thought 
Enough to reft ore herCeif to his good graces. The came that a little before his death a fuppreflic 
* king died jn January 1547, juft 3^ years after his of urine had befallen him ; though others wt 
rnarriagp with his 3d Catharine ; who in a foort of opinion, that his urine was fupprefled upontl 
time was again efpoufod to Sir Thomas Seymour regurgitation of ail the ferofity into his lun^ 
Jord-admiral of England: for in September 1548 Not the leaft appearance there was of any ftoj 
/he died in phildbfd, The hiftorians of this pe- matter, cither in the kidneys or bladder. }\ 
yiod generally infinuate, that foe was poifoned by bowels were alfo found, a little whitifh withet 
}ier hp/band, to make way for his marriage with Ijis fpleen very little, hardly equalling thd bigni 
/he lady Elizabeth. That Catharine Parr was of one kidney. In foort, all lips inward parts a 
beautiful is beyond a doubt ; that foe wa9 pious pcared fo healthy, that if he had not changed 1 
and learned is evident from her writings : and that diet and air, he might perhaps have lived a go! 
her prudence and fagkeity were not inferior to while longer. The caufe of bis death was imputj 
fier other accoropljfoments, may be concluded chiefly to the change of food and air ; forafmgi 
frpm her' holding up tf?e paffion of a capricious as coming out of a clear, thin, and free air, 
tyrant as a foield againft her enemies; and that came into the thick air of London ; and after 
at the latter 'end of his days, when his piflions conftant plain and homely country diet, he v 
Were enfeebled by age, and his peevifo aufterity taken into a fplendid family, where he fed hi 
jncreafed by difeafe. She wrote, 1. Queen Ca- and drank plentifully of the beft wines, whe 
yhanne Parr's lamentation of a finner, bewailing upon the natural functions of the parts of his 1 
Jhe ignorance of her bliifd life; Loud. 8vo f 1548, dy were overcharged, his lungs obftruded, a 
Prayers or meditations', wherein the the habit of the whole body quite diforder< 
yuynd is ftifred patiently to fuftie all. afflictions upon which there could not but enfue a diflb 
bere, to fet at noughf the vain profperitee of this tipn. His brain was found, entire, and firm; i 
world, and always to long for the eyerlaftynge though he had not the ufe of his eyes, nor ml 
felicifee, Collected opt of holy workes, by the of his memory, feveral years 1 - fore he died, 
inoft* yirtuo&s and gra’cious princefle, Katharine, he had his 'hearipg and apprehention very wc 
queene of Englande, France, apdlrelande. Printed and was able even to the 130th year of bis a 
by J.Wayland, 1545, 4to,^-* 1561, jamo. 3. Other to do any hufbandman’s work, even threfti 
Meditations, prAyers, Letters, &c. unpuHifoed.’ of corn." The following fummary of his life 
($.) Parr, Tbohias, or 0/4 Parr, a remarkable from OIdys*8 MS. notes on Fuikr’s Wortbi 
Englishman, who lived in the reigns of ten kings ** O id Parr was born 1483 ; lived at home u 
knd queens. He was the fob of John Parr, a huf- 1500, pet. 17, when he went out to fervice. 15 
bandmkn pf Wintiingion, in the parifo of Alder- set. 35. returned home frdm his matter. 1522* 
miry, Salop. Following the profeflion of his fa- 39,fpent four years on the remainder of his fathi 
ther t he laboured hard, and lived on coarfe fare, leafe. 1543, set. 60, ended the firft leafe be 
Being taken up to Lohdon by the E* of Arundel, newed of Mr Lewis Porter. 1563, set. 80, ni 
the journey proved 'fetal to him; owing to the al- ried Jane/daughter of John Taylor, a maid! 
teration in his diet, to the change of the air, and by whom he had a fon and a daughter, « 
his general ‘mode of lire, he lived but a very foort both died very youngi 1564* set* 8i', ended! 
tithe, though one Robert Sar*iber fays, in his fecond leafe which he renewed of Mr John! 
Work, entitled Long L'rvers , that Parr lived 16 ter. 158,5, set.'ioa, ended the third "leafe 
years aftCr Ms prefentation to Charles II. He had renewed of Mr Hugh porter. 1588, 
was buried in ilVeftmmfter Abbey. After his did penance in Alderbury chufch, for lying >| 
death his body was opened ; and an account was Katharine Milton, and getting her with cl 
drawn up by the celebrated Dr Harvey, of I595, xt. na, he buried his W;fe Jane, after ti 
which the fqllowlng is an e*traCtj M He had a hacl lived 32 years together. 1^05, set. | 
large breaft, not fungous, but (licking to his ribs, having lived 10 years a wido\vet, he mar 
and difttnded with blood; a liyidnefs in his face, Jane, widbw of Anthony Adda, * daughtri 
as he had a difficulty pf breathing a little before JohnLloyd of Gilfeils, in MontgOmeryfhire, 1 
his death, and a long lading warmth in his arm- furvived him. 1635, set. *5* and 9 monthsj 
pits and bread after it ; whith fign, together with died; after they had lived together 30 
qthers, were fo evident in his body, as they ufe to and after 50 years pofleflion of his lad leafe.^ 
be on thofe that die by fuffocation. His heart (I.) PARRA, in geography, a town of PcS 
was great, thick, fibrous, and fat. The bipod in in Segeftah,*6o miles N. of Zareng. 
the heart blackifh and diluted. The cartilages df (il.) Parra', iri ornithology, a genus of fc 
the dcrmim not more bony than in others, but belonging to the order of gfallse; the chara^ 
hexile arid fort. His vifeera were found arid of which are: The bill id tapering and a 1 
llrong, efptcially the doinach ; and he ufcd to eat obtufe ; the nbftrila are oval, and fituated in 
often by night tmd day, though contented with iniddle of the bill: the forehead is covered 1 
old cheefe, milk, coarfe bread, fmall beer, and .flelhy caruncles, which are lobated ; the wmgl 
ivhey; and, which 4 is more remarkable, that he fmall, and fpinous. There are j fpecies: 
eat at midnight a little before he died. His kid- 1. Parra ChaVarIa is about the fize | 
h^ys y;t re covered with fat, and pretty found ; dung**hii cock? and ftantfs a foot and a half J! 
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TfcgTttU&l. The bill is of a dirty white colour ; French cbirttrgieri. The fldh is accoQAttd ptyftjr 
' Ux 9p?cr mamiiblc fimilar to that in a dung-hil good. 

I c^t; the ooftnii arc oblong, pervious: on both 4* Parra Senegalla is about the lame fizd 
I fiifcs, a! tbt bafe of the bill, is a red membrane, with the Dominica, N° 1. Its bill is alio yellow 
i&ch atends to the temples. The irides are tipped with black ; the forehead is covered witht 
I bfjvo. Oathe hind head are about il blackifli a yeriow Ikin ; the chin and throat are black j the 
r icAiiai, j inches long, forming a creft, and hang- head and upper parts of the body and leffer wing 
&|toiBwar<is. The reft of the neck is covered coverts are grey-brown. The lower part of the 
viialisct black down. The body is brown, belly, and the upper and under tail-coverts are 
ultk rings ami tail inclined to black. On the dirty vvhitei At the bend of the wing is a black 
tala the wings are a or 3 fpufs half an inch lpur. It inhabits Senegal, and thence derives its 
hr. Toe belly is a light black. The thighs are name. The negroes call them Uett Uett 9 the French 
U *' kre of feathers. The legs are very long, and the fquallers, becaufe, as we are told, as foon as 
tf ivdlow red colour. The toes are fo I6n'g. as they fee a man they lcream and fly oil-' They al- 
to csUflgle one another in walking. v u This ways Hy in pairs. 

ipeort luys Mr Litham in his Synopfis) inhabits 5. Parra VakiABiliS, the fpur-wirigtd <uiater 
1 vx aket, dec. near the river Cinu, about 30 he*t 9 is about 9 inches long. Th6 bill is about 14 
tafjo ho m Canhagena, in S. America,' and inches in length, and in £ol6ur orange-yellow- 
feeds 00 vegetables. Its gait is l’oiemn and flow ; On the fore head is a flap of red (kin ; the crown 
k: it ofily and fwiftly. It cannot run, ,un-» of the head b brown, marked with fyots of a dark- 
i.-uaiited by the wings at the lame time. \Vhen er colour ; tljc hind part Qf the neck is much the 
c? part of the Ikin is touched by the band, a tame, but of a deeper dye. The tides of the 
rrailiflg is felt, though it is very downy beneath head, throat, fore part of the neefcf breaft,' belly* 
/a&cn; and indeed this down adheres fo thighs, and under tail coverts' are white, with a, 
chirif ** to enable the bird at times to fwim, few red fpots on the fldes of the belly and bafe of 
Tic face ii dear and loud, but far from a -ree- the thighs. Gn.the fore part of the wing is a yeW 
Tiic natives, who keep poultry in gf jat low fpur, 8 c c. The legs are fumilhed with long 
an, have one of thefe tame, which goes*along toes, as in all the others, the colour of which ia 
fie flock about the neighbourhood K> feed bluifli afti. Mr Latham fays, that one which came 
; the day, when this faithful (hepherd dr* under his tnfpe&ioh from Cayenne was rather 
tka againft birds of prey; being able, by fmaller. It had the upper parts much paler f over 
» of the fpurs on the wings, to drive off the eye was a ftreak of white palling no further* 
fcfejas the carrion vulture, and even that and unaccompanied by a black one. , The hind 
his fo far of the greateft ufe, as it part of the heck was duiky black. It had only 
<kats the charge committed to its care, the rudiment of a lpur ; and the red caruncle ori 
all home fafe at night. It is lb tlic forehead was lefts, and laid back on tfhe fore- 
t bluffer itfelf to be handled by a grown head. From thefe differences thfc learned orni-/ 
; bat will not permit children to attempt thologift conceives rt to have differed either in fex 
fcw—For the above account we aie indebt- dr age from the other. This fpecies inhabits Bra-* 
^nstus, who feeros to be the only one who ftl, and is laid to be pretty common about Car- 
so any account of this wonderful bird.*' thagena and in South America, 
i- fiua Dominica is about the fize of the PARRAMATTA, a town of New S’. Wales* 


The bill is yeHow, as arc alfo the head 
er parts; the under are of a yellowilh 
"^T***" on rofe colour. The legs are al- 
r * Inis fpecies inhabits fevenrl of the 
of America and St Domingo. 
l J .A JACAVA, the jpm r ^itfinged <water ketii 
Hr: fiy* of the water rail. The bill is in 
ont an inch and a quarter, of an orange 
00 the forehead is a membranous Hap 
Khlong and nearly as broad. On each 
* bead alfo is another of the fame, about 
of an inch broad, and both together they 
t»* btfr of the bill. The head, throat, 
and under parts, are black ; and 
3 trrr belly is mixed .with white, tcc . 
ria inhabit Rraiil, Guiana, and Suri- 

S eqinlly common at St Domingo, 
sequent the marfhy places, fides 
i itreaim, and wade quite up t<* 
Uh the w.ter. They are alfo gene- 
1 at pari, and when feparated call cacb 
Jtinoally till they join again. They are 
> rr.oft common in the rainy fcafons 
*ad November. They arc at all timed 
their cry iharp and flirill, and may 
♦ y’cat w ay oil, This u called by the 


fettled by Britifti convids, arthe harbour of Port 
Jackfon, ir miles W* of Sidney Cove, between: 
Uofe-hi!! and the landing place. In 1791, about 

1000 acres of the adjacent grounds Were in culti^ 
v.ltion ; and the foil is good.- Lon.* 15 r. 39. E 4 
Lat. 33. 50. S. 

PARRECEY, a town of France, in thedep. of 
Jura ; 4^ m - S. of Dole, and 4$ NNE*. of Chauflin-* 

PARRELS, ft. f. in a fliip, are frames made of 
trunks, ribfc, and ropes, which, having both their 
ends faftened to the yards, aYe fo contrived as to gtf 
round about the maft, that the yards by their means 
may go up and down upon the fnafft. Thefe alfo* 
with the breaftrop.es, fkften the yards fo the mails- 

PARRfET, or Pi D?;rr, a river of Somerletlhire, 
which rifes in the S. part oi that county* oh the 
borders of Dorfetfhire* Near Langport it is joined 
by the Ordred, augmented by the Ivel ; and, a- 
U>ut four nub s from tins jir ^ion, it is- joined by 
the Tone or Thone, a pretty large river, riling a- 
mong the hills in the Wcftern parts of this country. 
About two miles below the jim&ion of the Tone* 
the Parrct receives another confiderable ftream ^ 
and thus .augmented, it palfes by the town of 
Bridgewater, and fails into the Briftol channel in 
Bridgewater Bay. 
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(i.) PARRHASIUS, a famous ancient painter baftards. And upon fome fucb reafon ssthisttmi 


of Ephefus, or, as fome (ay, of Athens: he 
fiourilhed about the time of Socrates, according 
to Xenophon. It is faid, that, he was excelled 
by Timantbes, but excelled Zeuxis. His fubjcds 
were very licentious. 

(i.)Parrhasius, Janus, a famous grammarian 
in Italy, who was bom at Cofenza, in Naples, in 
1470. He was intended for the law, the profef- 
fion of his anceftors; but he preferred claftical 
teaming. His real name was John Paul Parifius ; 
but according to the humour of the grammarians 
of that age, he called hrmfelf Janus Parrhqfixu . 
He taught at Milan with much reputation, being 
admired for a graceful delivery, in which he chief- 
ly excelled other prpfeflbrs; — He went to Rome 
when Alexander VI. was pope 5 but left it when 
in danger of being involved m the misfortunes of 
Cretan and SaveUo, with whom he had fome cor- 
rdpondeoce. Soon after, he was appointed pro- 
feffor of rhetoric at Milan ; but prefumiiig to ccn- 
fure the teachers there as arrant blockheads , they 
accufed him of a criminal converfe with his fcho- 
lars, which obliged him to leave Milan. He went 
to Vicenza, where he obtained a larger (alary ; 
and he' held this profeflbrthip till the Venetian 
Rates were laid watte by the troops of the League ; 
upon which he returned to his native country, 
fiy the recommendation of John Lafcaris, he was 
tailed to Rome by Leo X. who appointed him 
profriTor of polite literature. But, exhaufted by 
his ftudies and labours, he became (6 affti&ed with 
the gout, that he was obliged to return to Cala- 
bria, where he fell into a fever, and died. There 
are feveral books aferibed to him 5 particularly 
Comment arm on Horace , and Ovid, 

PARRHESLA. $ee Oratory, $ *33. 

♦ PARRICIDAL. PARRICIDIOUS. adj. [from 
parricida, Latin.] Relating to parricide 5 commit- 
ting parricide. — He is now paid in his own way, 
the parricidious animal, and the puni(hment of 
murtherers is upon him. Brown . . 

(1.) * PARRICIDE, if./ ; \ parricide, French; 
parricide*) Latin.] 1. One who deftroys his fa- 
ther. — 

I told him the revenging gods 

’Gainft parricide s did all their thunder bend. Sbak. 
a. One who dtftroys or invades any to whom he 
owes particular reverence t as his country or pa- 
iron. 3. i Parricide* Fr. parricidium^ Lat.] The mur- 
der of a father; muraer of one to whom reve- 
rence is due. — Although he was a prince in mili- 
tary virtue approved, and likew’ife a good law- 
maker; yet hits cruelties and parricide s weighed 
down his virtues. Bacon.-~ 

He will by parricide fecure the throne. Drjd. 

(i.)Parricide,($ i.De/*.3.Visthe muriler of one's 
parents or children. By the Roman law, it waspu- 
cufhed in a feverer manner thAn any other kind of 
homicide. After being feourged, the delinquents 
were fewed up in a leathern feck, with a live dog, 
a cock, a viper, and an ape, and fo cad into the 
fca. Solon, it is true, in his laws, made none 
againd parricide; apprehending it impodible that 
oue fhould he guilty of fo unnatural a barbarity. 
And the Perfians, according to Herodotus, enter- 
tained the feme notion, when they adjudged all 
^ei Tons who killed their reputed parents to be 


we account for the omidion of an exemplary pi 
nifhment for this crime in the Englifh law ; whic 
treat it no otherwife than as fimple murder, ut 
lefs the child was alfo the (errant of the paren 
For though the breach of natural relation is ni 
obferved, yet the breach of civil or ecclefiaftic coi 
nedtions, when coupled with murder, denominat 
it a new offence ; no lefs than a fpecies of treafoi 
called, pesrva prodith t or petit treajon: whic 
however, is nothing elfe but an aggravated d» 
gree of murder; although, bn account of thcvi< 
lation of private allegiance, it is ftigraatized as 1 
inferior fpedes of treafon. And thus, in the a 
cient Gothic^onftitution, we find the breach bo' 
of natural and x:ivil relations ranked in the fan 
clafe with crimes againd the date and fovereign 
PARRICIDIOUS. See Parricidal. 
PARROAH, a town of Ceylon ; 50 miles WS\ 
Of Trinkomaly. 

PARROCEL, the name of 3 eminent Frem 
painters. 1. Jofeph was bom at'Brignoles, in 164 
duditd at Paris, and in Italy under Bourguignot 
became eminent for painting battles, tho* he b 
never feen an army ; was ele&ed a member oft 
academy of painting ; and died at Paris in i?< 
a. Charles, his (bn and pupil, became alfo fo tn 
nent that be was appointed to paint theconque 
of Lewi 6 XV. He died at Parts in 174*, aged I 
Peter, bom at Avignon, nephew to Jofeph, V 
alfo his pupil, and performed many capital wot 
at St Gtrmaio, , fee. His chief piece is at H 
feilles. He died in 1739* aged 75* 

(».) * PARROT, n. f. [perroquet, French.]! 
parti-coloured bird of theTpecies of the hoot 
bill, remarkable for the exad imitation of the 1 
man voice. See Paroquet. — 

Some will ever more peep through their ey 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper.* St 
Who taught the parrots bunion nates to ti 
" Dry* 

(1.) Parrot* Sec Psittacus. 
PARR-TOWN, a town of Nova Scotia. 
PARRY, Richard, D.D. a learned Englifh 
vine, educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
1757. He was redtor of Wichampton, and m 
fttr of Market Harborough, where he died in 17 
He wrote many ufefal religious treatifes. 

* To Parry, v.n. \parer t French.] To put 
thrufts ; to fence. — A man of courage, who < 
not fence, and will put all upon one thruft, 1 
not (land parrying , has the odds againft a 1 
derate fencer. Locke. — 

With learned (kill, now pu(h,now parry , 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. Pi 

PARSBERG, a town of Bavaria, m Newbi 
9 miles NNE. of Dietfurt, and it N W. of R 
bon. 

PARSQHINA, a town of China, in Tobo 
560 miles nE. of Turucbanik. Lon. 124. 40 
Ferro. Lat. 60. 40. N. 

PARSCHWITZ, a town of Silefia, in L 
nitz ; 9 miles SSE. of Luben, and 8 NE. of L 
nitz. 

* To PARSE, v. a. [from pars, Latin.] T< 
folvc a fentence into the elements or parti 
fpeech. It is a word only ufed in grammar febe 
—Let him conftruc the letter Into Englifh, 

F 
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fnrfe it ow perfectly. Afcbam's Schoolmate*. — changeable green, and bunches of parfneps arid tbr- 
Let fchotsrs reduce the words to their original, to nips in his right hand. Peacbam on Planning* 
the firft cile of nouns, or firft tenfc of Verbs, and (i.) Parsnep, in botany. See Pastinaca. 


give an account of their formations and changes, 
their fyatax and dependencies, which is called 
forfar. Watts on the Mind* 

PARSHORE, a town of Worcefterlhire, ^ miles 
hum Worcefter, and 101 from London, on the N. 
fide of the Avon, near its junction with the Bow, 
besg a conftderable thoroughfare in the lower 
raid horn Worcefter to London. A religious 
lank was founded here in 604, a fmall part of 
vfcich dow remains, and is ufcd as the pariih 
dsarch of Holy Crofs, the whole of which contain- 
ed above to acres. The abbey church was 450 
feet long, and no broad. The pariih of Parfhore 
is of great extent, and hath within its limits many 
manors sad chapelnex. At prefent it has two pa- 
rishes, Holy Crofsand St Andrew. In Holy Croft 
church are fevcral eery antique monuments. Its 
chief naaahdure is Clockings. It contains about 
jOobouies, and has markets on Tuefclay and Sa- 
turday; furs Balter Tucfday, June a6th, and 
Tuefday before Nov. ift. 

•PARSIMONIOUS, adj. Ifrom parfimony ] 
Covetous ; frugal ; fparing, It is fometimes of a 
food, fometimes of a bad feofe. — A prodigal king 
u Dearer a tyrant, than a pqrjtmonious. Bacon . — A 
bag fmrfimomouj war will drain us of more men 
sri nosey. Ad di/on. — 

Parfitmnhous age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 

* parsimoniously, adv . [from parfimo - 

Coxetouily ; frugally; fparingly.— Ouran- 
ceftan afted parjimomoojlj^ bccaufe they only fpmt 
thorun treafurc for the good of their pofterity. 

•PARSIMONIOUSNESS. n.f. [from Parftmo - 
■■w.) A difpofition to fpare and five. 

•PARSIMONY, n.f. [parjimonia, Latin.] Fru- 
fOtji covetoiifneft; niggardlinefs ; firing tem- 
per.— Tbe ways to eurich are many : parjimony is 
*j*e of the beft, and yet is not innocent. Bacon. 
— Tbefe people, by their extreme pa%fimony s foon 
grow into wealth from the fmalleft beginnings. 
Sm/h 

PARSING, n.f. Sec To Parse. ' 

(s.) •PARSLEY. n.f. [perfil, Fr . apitm, Lat. 
prrjfiy WeHh.] An herb. — A wench married in the 
aftxnoou, as Ihe went to the garden bavparjicy to 
%nsS a rabbit. Sbak.-— 

Green beds of p*rj!ey near the river grow. 

Dry den. 

— Srmprooia dug Titus out of the pnrjlry. bed, as 
tfcry i tie to tell children, and thereby became his 
■•Rbcr. Locke. 

i *-) Parslfy, hi botany. See Apium. 

{ 3 ') Parsley, Bastard. See Caucalis. 

<%-) Parsley, Bastard Store. See Sisor. 
{f -1 Parslsy, Corn. Sre Sison, N° 3. 

<h.) Parsley, Fool's. See JEthusa. 

It.) Parsley, Macedonian. See Rubor. 

IR-) Pars ley. Milk. See Selinum. 

t*-) Parsley, Mountain. See Athamar- 

TA. 

(«o.)P 4 ttLtv Purt. See Aphanes. 

* PARSNEP* n. f. \fnjl\naca, Latin.] A 
^^■^Noveaiber is drawn in a garment of 


(3.) Parsnep, Cow's. See Heracleum. 

(4.) Parsnep, Prickly. See EchInophov 
ra. 

(5.) Parsnep, Water. See Sium. 

(i.) * PARSON, n.f. (Derived either from 
perfona , becaufe the parfon omnium perfonam in 
ecclefia fuftinet ; or from parocblanus , the parifti 
prieft.) i. The prieft of a pariih ; one that has a 
parochial charge or cure of fouls. — Abbot was 
preferred by king James to the bilhoprick of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, before he had been parfon % 
vicar, or curate of any pariih church. Clarendon* 
a. A clergyman. — 

Sometimes comes (he with a tithe pig’s tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep. Sfyak.. 
3* It is applied to the teachers of the prelbyteri- 
ans. 

(i.) A Parson is one that hath full pofleffion 
of all the rights of a parochial church. He is . 
called parfon, perfona , became by his perfon the 
church is reprefented ; and he is in himfelf a bo- 
dy corporate, to protect and defend the rights of 
the church (which he perfonates) by a perpetual 
lucceffion He is fometimes called the re&or or 
governor of the church ; but the appellation of 
parfon is the moft legal and mod honourable title, 
that a pariih prieft can enjoy ; becaufe fuch a 
one, (Sir Edward Coke obferves), and he only, is 
faid vieem feu perfonam ecclcfix gfrere. A parfon 
has, during his life, the freehold in himfelf of the 
parfonage houfe, the glebe, the tithes, and other 
dues. But thefe are fometimes appropriated; that 
is, the benefice is perpetually” annexed to fome 
fpiritual corporation, either foie or aggregate,’ be- 
ing the patron of the living ; whom the law e- 
fteems equally capable of providing for the fer- 
rice of the church as any fingie private clergy- 
man. (See Appropriation, § z.) The appro- 
priating corporations, or religious houfes, were 
wont to depute one of their own Dody to per- 
form divine fervice, and ad mi flitter the facrameuts 
in thofe parithes of which the fociety was thus 
the parfon. This officiating minifter was in rea- 
lity no more than a curate, deputy, or vicegerent 
of the appropriator, and therefore called vicarius , 
vicar. His ftipend was at the diferetion of the 
appropriator, who was, however, bound of com- 
mon right to find fomebody, qui HU de temporally 
has , epifeopo de fpiritualtbus % debeat refpondere. But 
this was done in fo fcandalous a manner, and the 
parilhes fuffered fo much by the neglcft of the 
appropriators, that the legiflature was forced to 
iuterpofe ; and accordingly it is eoa&ed, by ftit. 
1 5 Rtc. II. c. 6. that in all appropriations of 
churches the diocelan bilhop ihall ordain (in pro- 
portion to the value of the church) a competent 
Aim to be diftributed among the poor parilhio- 
ners annually ; and that the vicarage (hall be Ef- 
ficiently endowed. The pariih frequently fuffer- 
ed, not only by the want of divine fcrvice, but al- 
fo by with-holding thofe alms, for which, amon£ 
other purpofes, the payment of tithes was origi- 
nally impofed : and therefore in this att a penfion 
is dire&ed to be diftributed among the poor paro- 

chians, 
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qMans, as well as a fufficient (Upend to the vicar. Firft, with regard to his perfon ; as if b£ he a ba^ 
But he, being liable to be removed at the plea- tard, an outlaw, an excommunicate, an alien, un 
lure of the appropriator, was not likely to in fi ft der age,’ or the like. Next, with regard to hi] 
too rigidly on the legal ftifficiency of the ftipend 5 faith or morals ; as for any particular herefy, 01 
ajid therefore, by ftat. 4. Hen. IV. c. 11. it is or- vice that is malum in fe; bu,t if the bilhop allege] 
dained, that the vicar fhall be a fecular perfon, only in generals, as that he ia fcbifmatUtu iwvett 
not a member of any religious houfe ; that he ratus , or objects a fault that is malum prohibit^ 
lhall be vicar perpetual, not removable at the ca- merely, a's haunting taverns, playing at umawfq 
price of the monaftery ; and that he fhould be games, or the like, it is not good caufe of refufaj 
canonically inftituted and inducted, and be fuflfi* Or, laftly, the clerk m^y be unfit to difcharge tb| 
xiently endowed, at the diferetion of the ordina- paftoral office for want of learning. In any q 
ry ; for thefe three exprefs purpofes, to do divine which cafes, the bifhop may refufe the clerk. Ij 
fcrvice, to inform the people, and to keep hofpi* cafe the refafil is for herefy, fchifm, inability 4 
tality. The endowments, in confequerrce of thefe learning, or other matter of ecclefiaftical cognis) 
ftatutea, have ufualiy been by a portion of the ance, there the bilhop muft give notice to the pa 
glebe or land belonging to the parfonage, and a trun of ftich his caufe of refufal, who being ufq 
particular fliare of the tithes, which the appro- ally a layman, is not fuppofed to have knowlcdg 
priators found it moft troubiefome to colled, and of it ; clfe he cannot prelent by iapfe ; but if th 
which are therefore generally called petty or /mail caufe be temporal, there he is not bound to giy 
tithes ; the greater, or perdial tithes, being (till notice# If au action at law be brought by th 
referved to their own ufe. But one and the fame patron againft the bifhop for refuting his ckri 
rule was not obferved in the endowment of all the bifliop rouft aflign the caufe. If the cafe t 
vicarages. Hence fome are more liberally, and of a temporal nature, and the fad admitted, (f« 
fome more fcantily, endowed: and hence the inftance, outlawry), the judges of the king's couri 
tithes of many things, as wood in particular, are muft determine its validity, or whether it be iii| 
In fome parilhes redorial, and in fome vicarial ficient caufe of refufal : but if the fad be demo| 
tithes. The diftindion, therefore, of a parfon and it muft be determined by a jury. If the caufe t 
vicar, is this : The parfon has for the moft part of a fpiritual nature, (as herefy, particularly ^ 
the whole right to all the eccletiaftical dues in his leged) the fad, if denied, than alio be determij 
parilh ; but a vicar has generally an appropriator ed by a jury : and if the fad be admitted J 
over him, entitled to the beft part of the profits, found# the court, upon confutation and advice j 
to whom he is in effed perpetual curate, with a learned divines, (hall decide its fufticitncy. If it 
(banding lalary. Though in fome places the vica- caufe be want of learning, the bifliop need ni 
rage has been confiderably* augmented by a large fpecify in what points the clerk is deficient, bj 
iharc of the great tithes; which augmentations only allege that he is deficient: for ftat. 9 Eq 
\$e re greatly affifted by flat. 27 Car. II. c. 8. enac- II* ft. 1. c. 13. is exprefs, that (he examination j 
ted in favour of poor vicars and curates, which the fitnefs of a perfon prefented to a benefice b 
rendered fuch temporary augmentations (when longs to the eccleftaftjcal judge. But becaufei 
made by the appropriators) perpetual. The me- would be nugatory in this cafe to demand t| 
tfiod of becoming a parfon or vicar is much the reafon of refufal from the ordinary, if the patrj 
fame. To both there are 4 requifites neceflary 5 were bound to abide by his determination, wl 
holy orders, prefentation, inftitution, and indue- has already pronouneed his clerk unfit % thetj 
tion. By common law> a deacon, of any age, fore, if the bifhop returns the clerk to be min 
night be inftituted and induced to a parfonage /tijficicns in literatura , the court (HaH write to tl 
or vicarage i but it wa9 ordained, by ftat# 13 Eliz# metropolitan to re-examine him, and certify l 
c. ix. that no perfon under 23 years of age, and qualifications ; which certificate of the archbifl* 
in deacon’s orders, fhould be prefented to any is final. If the bifliop hath no objVttions, bj 
benefice with cure j and if he were not ordained admits the patron’s prefentation, the clerk fo a 
pritft within one year after bis induction, he mitted is next to be inftituted by him ; whichl 
mould be ipfo fa 8 o deprived and now, by ftat. a kind of inveftiture of the fpiritual part of tJ 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4* no perfon is capable to be benefice ; for by inftitution, the care of the for 
admitted to any benefice, unltfs he hath been firft of the parifh is committed to the charge of t| 
ordained a prieft ; and then he is, in the language clerk. When a vicar is inftituted, he (betides tl 
n: i the law, a clevis in orders. But if he obtain tribal forms} takes, if required by the bilhop, I 
orders, or a hcence to preach, by money or cor- oath of perpetual relidcnce 5 for the maxim 
rupt practices, (which feems to be the true, tho’ law is,, that vica ri us non babet nncariums and 
not the common, notioh of simony), the perfon the non-refidence of the appropnators was t| 
giving fuch orders forfeits 40I. and the perfon re- caufe of the perpetual eftabltihment of vicaragi 
ociving, loi. ami is incapable of any efcdefiaftical the law judges it very improper for them to cj 
preferment for 7 years after. Any clerk may be feat the end of their conftitution, and by abfen 
prefented to a parfonage or vicarage > that is, the to create the very mifehief which they were aj 
patron* to whom the advowfbn of the church be* pointed to remedy 5 dpecially as, if any prof) 
kings, rrviy offer his clerk to the bilhop of the di- are tp arife from putting in a curate and kving 
peefe to be inftituted. But when he is prefented, a diftance from the parifh, the appropriator, wl 
t?ie bifhop may refufe him upon many accounts, is the real parfon, has undoubtedly the elder tit 
As, 1. If the patron is excommunicated, and re- to them. When the ordinary is alfo the patrq 
mains in contempt 40 days; or, &. If the clerk and confers the jiving, the prefentation smd inf) 
be unfit : which unfitnefs is of feverai kinds# ttttion are ofcc and the fame Ad, and are called! 

ecllatn 
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(tflaihn to a benefice. By inftitution or collation clerk. 4. By refignation. But this is of no avail 
tbf church ii full, fo that there can be no frelh till accepted by the ordinary, into whofe hands 
prdcotation till another vacancy, at leaft in the the refignation muft be made. 5. By deprivation, 
cafe of a common patron ; but the church is not cither by canonical cenfures, or in pursuance of 
fat! agrioft tbt king till indu&ion : nay, even if a divers penaj ftatutes, which declare the benefice 
deck b inftituted upon the king’s prefen&tion, void, for fome nonfeafance or neglect, or elfe 
the crown may revoke it before induction, and fome malefeafance or crime : as for fimony 5 for 
ptfc* another clerk. Upon inftitution alfo the maintaining any doctrine in derogation of the 
ckrk nay enter on the parfonage houfe and glebe, king’s fupremacy, or of the 39 articles, or of the 
take the titles ; ‘but he cannot grant or let book of common prayer; for negle&ing after in- 
tfe®, or bring an a&ion for them, till indu&ion. ftitution to read the liturgy and articles in the 
See Induction, § 3. For the rights of a parfon church, or make the declarations againft Popery, 
orricir, in bis tithes and ecclefiaftical dues, fee or take the abjuration oath ; for ufing any other 
TrrHis. As to his duties, they are fo numerous, form of prayer than the liturgy of the church of 
nut a is impracticable to recite them here with England; or for abfenting him felf 60 days in one 
mytoknbie cor.cifencfs or accuracy; but the year from a benefice belonging to a Popifh pa- 
rtsder who has occafion may confult B. Gibfon's tron, to which the clerk was prelented by either 
d# iex % Joimfon s Clergyman* $ Fade Mecum, and of the univerfitles : in all which, and fimilar cafes, 
fern s Ecckjiaftical Lanu, We (hall therefore on- the benefice is ipfo fa 8 o void, without any formal 
rr jut mention the article of refidence, upon the fenten'ce of deprivation. 

tippofluon of Which the law doth ftyle every pa- (i.j * PARSONAGE. ». f [from parfon.] The 
rnchiil minifler an incumbent . By ftat. ax Henry benence of a parifh. — 1 have given him the par* 
VUl.c. 13. perfons willingly abfenting themfelves fonage of the parilh. Addifon. 
bora their benefices, for one month together, or (a.) A Parsonage is a rectory, or parifh 
tvn months in the year, incur a penalty of 5 1. to church, endowed with a glebe, houfe, lands, 
tirbng, and 5I. to any perfon that will fue for tithes, &c. for the maintenance of a miniftcr, 
cvhint; except chaplains to the king, or others with cure of fouls within fuch parifh. See Pa* 4 
tbtmB Tentioncd, during Jhcir attendance in the son, $ a. 

tofebold of foch as retain them ; and alfo ex- (1.) PARSONS, James, M. D. and F. R. S. a 
<*pt dj beads of bopfes, magiftrates, and profef- late eminent and learned phyfician, bom at Barn« 
tniainiiverfities, and all ftudents under 40 years ftaple, Devonfhire, in 1705. He wae the 9th fon 
k* refiding there, bona fide, for ftudy. Legal of Col. Parfons, and was educated at Dublin, 
rckkicc is not only in the parifh, but alfo in the whence he went to Paris, and improved himfelf 
boufe : for it hath been refoived, that under Aftruc, Lemery, Hunaud, Lc Cat, Bouldue, 
** taste intended refidence, not only for ferv- and Juflieu. He graduated at Rheims, in 1736 ; 
"y tbecs re and for hofpitality, but alfo for main- came to London, and was made F. R. S. in 1740. 
timy the houfe, that the fucceffor alfo may He was alfo a member of the Antiquarian, Medi- 
hofpitality there. Thefe is but one way qal, and Agricultural Societies. In 1751, he was 
vfccfehf one may become a parfon or vicar ; but admitted a licentiate of the College ot Phyficians, 
many by which one may ceafe to be fo. and appointed Phyfician to St Giles’s infirmary, 
i* death. %. By ceflion, in taking another He alfo aflifted Dr James Douglas in anatomy. 
***bct; for by flat. *1 Hen. VIII. c. 13. if any He died in 1770. He was much eftcemed by the 
** baring a benefice of 81 . per annum , or up- literati at home, and had an extenfive correfpon- 
^*M», in the king’s books, (according to the pre- dence with thofe abroad. His publications are 
■^tniuatioQ), accepts any other, the firft fhall numerous and valuable. Of thefe we fhall only 
^ adjudged void, unleft he obtains a difpenfa- mention his “ Remaim of Jap bet ; being Hifiorical 
^*5 which no one is entitled to have but the Enquiries into the Affinity and origin of the European 
^'apluni of the king and others therein mention- Languages Its object is to prove the antiquity 
^ the brethren ana funs of lords and knights, of the tirft inhabitants of thefe iflands, as defeend- 
lodors and bachelors of divinity and law, cd from Gomer and Magog, above 1000 years 
^tted by the univtffities of this realm. And a before Chrift, and the affinity of their languages 
thus made for want of a difpenfation, is with fome others. 

trffio*. 3. By corifecration ; for, when a (a.) Parsons, Robert, an eminent writer of 
^ » promoted to a bilhopric, all his other pre- the church of Rome, born at Nether Stowey, near 
>nBam are void the inftant that he is confecrat- Bridgewater, in 1546, and educated at Baliol 
B ut there is a method, by the favour of the ‘college, Oxford, where he diftinguilhed himfelf 
r!Km h holding fuch livings in commendam . as a zealous Protcl: *nt, and an acute difputant ; 
or ectl^fia commendata, is a living com- but being charged by the fociety with tncouti- 
by the crown to the care of a clerk/ to hency and embezzling the college money, he 
a proper paftor is provided for it. This went to Flanders, and declared himfelf a Catho- 
k temporary for one, two, or three years, lie. After travelling to feveral other places, he 
w ^rpenttl, being a kind of difpenfation to a- effeded the eftablilhment of the Engliih feminary 
** the vacancy of the living, and* it called a at Rome, and procured father Allen to be chofcn 
Miner e. There is alfo a commenda rt - * reflor of it. He himfelf was appointed the head 
/JfV « 1 ucta is to take a benefice de novo in the of the million to England, to dethrone Q. Eliza- 
1 •***• own gift, or the gift of fome other pa- beth, and extirpate the Proteftant religion. He 
** toofcming to the fame ; and this is the lame accordingly came over in 1580, and took fome 
^famioftitiitiofi and induction are to another bold dtps for that purpofe, iu which he couccal- 
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ed himfdf with great art, travelling about the 
country to gentlemen’s houfes, difguiicd in the 
habit fometimes of a foldier, fometimes of a gen- 
tleman, and at other times like a minifter or an 
apparitor ; but father Campian being feized. and 
committed to prifon, our author eloped, and 
went to Rome, where he was made re&or of the 
Englifli fern inary. He had long entertained the 
moft fauguine hopes of converting to the Popifli 
faith the young king of Scots, which he confider- 
ed as the moft effectual means of bringing over 
his fubjefts to the fame religious principles; but 
finding this impoflible, he published in 1594 his 
celebr^jted book, under the name of Doleman, to 
overthrow James’s title to the crown of England, 
lie died at Rome in 1610, and was buried in the 
chapel of the Englilh college. He alfo wrote, 1. 
A Defence of the Catholic Hierarchy, a. The 
Liturgy of the Sacrament of the Mafs. 3. A Me- 
morial for the Reformation $ and ieveral other 
£ra&8. 

Parsonsfield, a town of the United States, 
in Maine, York county, on the New Hampfhire 
line, 1x8 miles N. of Bolton. It had 6 55 citizens 
in 179 5 - 

Parsons -Town, a town of N. Carolina, 30 
rniirs NE. of Salifbury. 

(i.J * PART. n. /. \pa rs, Lat/| 1. Something 
kfs than (lie whole 5 a portion ; a quantity taken 
from a larger quantitVd— - 

Helen’s cheeks, out not her heart, 

Ataianta’s bet* er part • §hak. 

—The people ftood at the nether part of the 
mount. Exodus. — Thir law wanted not parts of 
prudent and deep forefight. Baton . — The citi- 
zens were for the moft part iUiii or taken. 
KnoUcs.^- 

Henry had divided 

. The perfon of himfelf into four p&rts. panic/. 
— Thefe conclude that to happen oiten, which 
happeneth but fometimes; that never, which 
happeneth but feldom ; and that always, which 
happeneth for the moft part . Brtrpm. — He had 
very great parts of breeding, being a very great 
fcholar in the political parts of learning. Claren- 
don. — When your judgment fhall grow ftronger, 
it wiil be neoeflary to examine, part by part , 
thofe works wliich have given reputation to the 
mafters. Dryden . — 

Of heavenly fart , and part of earthly blood ; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
— Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they 
not contain a fecret relation of the parts ? Locke . 
a. Member.— He fully poflefled the revelation he 
had received from God ; all the parts were form- 
ed, in his mind, into one harmonious body. Lotke. 
3. Particular; dift’inft fpecics. — Eufebia brings 
them up to all kinds of labour that are proper 
for women, as fowing, knitting, fpmning, an<J 
all other parts o f houfewifery. Law* 4* Ingredi- 
ent in a mingled mafs.— Many irregular and de r 
generate parts f by the defective ceconomy of na- 
ture, continue complicated with the blood. 
Blackmore. 5. That which, in divifion, falls to 
each.— 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My/arf of dagger. Pry den* 
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Had I been won, I had deferv’d -your blame) 
But fure my part was nothing but the Ikame. 

Drjden 

6 . Proportional quantity.— 

’Twas before allaid 

With twenty parts in water. Cba(maj\ 

7. Share; concern. — Forafmuch as the cljldrel 
are partakers of fieih and blood, he alfo took pai 
of tlie fame. Hebrews, ii. 14. — Sheba find, w 
have no part in David', a Sam . xx. x. — The 
godiy made a covenant with death, becaufe thq 
are worthy to take part with it. Wtfdom , i. 26.- 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo,- whom he w 
willing to appeafe afterwards at the coft of i 
chillcs, who had no part in bis fault. Pope. 
Side ; party ; interefl 5 faction; to take part, 
to a& in favour of another. — 

Michael Cafijo, 

When lhave fpoken of you difpraifingly, 
Hath ta’en your part . Sb 

Jie ftrengths his own, and who his part d 
take. Pan\ 

Deftjny may take thy part 9 
And may thy fears fulfill. Don j 

Some other pow’r 

Might have afpir’d, and me, tho f mean. 
Drawn to his part. Mdi 

— Natural ambition might take part with real 
and their intereft to encourage imitation. GL 
vdle . — 

And make whole kingdoms take her b 
tiler’s part. ffat 

The arm thus waits upon the heart. 

So quick to take the bully’s part ; 

That ont, tho’ warm, decides more Dow; 
That t* other executes the blow. Pr\ 

9. Something relating or belonging. — For 1 
mane’s part% fhe would have been glad of 
fail, which made her bear the fweet burden 
Philoclea, but that Die feared flic might req 
fome hurt. Sidney. — For my part , I would ep 
tain the legend of my love with quiet bo 
§bak.— ' * 

For your part, \t not appears to roe, 1 
That you fhouid have an incto of any grow 
To build a grief upon. ,sj 

—For my pqrt, I have no fervile end in my 
hour. Wotton .— For my part, I think there i$ 
thing fo fecret that (hall not be brought to l| 
Burnet. 10. Particular office or character. — I 
pneumatical part, which is in all tangible boj 
and hath fome affinity with the air, perfon 
the parts of the air. Bacon . — Where the p^ 
did their part, fuch increafe of maize. 

Accufe not natqre. Die hath done b?r pa 
Do thou but thine. M 

ii. Character appropriated in a play.-—. 

That fart 

Wa$ aptly fitted, and naturally performed 

— rHave you the lion** part written ? give 
for 1 amllowof ftudy. We mult not < 

which part we fliall a£t ; it concerns us on! 
be careful, that we do it well. Taylor* j% m 
nets ; duty. — Let them be fo furnilhed ail 
ftru&cd for the military part, as they may 
iherofeivesi Bacon. A&ion; coudu£\.-^ 
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This part of hit (6 .) Part, Physical, is that which, thotfgfi (| 

Conjoins with my difeafe. Shaft enter the compofitioo of a whole* may yet bq 


1 4* H<:tot*on reciprocal,— Inquire not whether the 
facramrnt* confer grace by their own excellency, 
bcuufe they, who affirm they do, require fo much 
doty 00 our parts, as they alfo do, who attribute 
the rife# to our moral difpofition. Taylor . — The 
fcripUrc tells us the tends of this covenant of 
God% pmt and our** ; namely, that he will be 
oar God, and we Ihail be his people. Tilhtfon 
It ought be deem’d, on our htftorian’s /ar/, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 

If be forgot the vaft magnificence 
Of royal Thefeus. Dryden. 

tj. biped pa^t; in iff part : as well done ; as ill 
tfooe.—Ood accepteth iti/i good part, at the hands 
of faithful men. Hooker, 16. [In the plural.] 
Qualities; powers ; faculties, or accomplifhments. 
—Who is courteous, nobie, liberal, but he that 
hath the example before his eyes of Atnphialus 5 
where air all beroical parts, but in Amphialus? 
Sdmy .— Such licentious parts tend, for the moft 
part, to the hurt of the Englilh. Spcnfr . — 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 

Which honour does acknowledge. Sbak. 
— Solomon was a prince auomed with fuch parts 
of Hand, and exalted by fuch a concurrence of all 
profptvout events to make him magnificent, 
fatk— The Indian princes difeover fine parts 
i»d excellent endowments, without improvement. 
fdtm .— Any employment of our talents, whether 
ti cm ports, our time or money, that is not ftrUft- 
ly xoordisg to the will of God, are a* great ab- 
ftnkjct md failings. Law. 17. [In the plural.] 
Qturtcn; regions ; diftri&a — No man was, in 
*** ports, fpok.cn of, but he, for his manhood. 
Way.— When he had gone over thofc parts , he 
Me into Greece. A3s, xx. a.— 

All ports rt found with tumults, plaints, and 
fears. 

And grifly death, in fcndry ihapet, appears. 

Dryden. 

tL fir the mofl part. Commonly ; oftener than 
«herw»fer^Of a plain and honeft nature, for the 
e«f serf, they were found to be. Heyiyn * 

II) • Part. adv. Partly; in fume mea* 
btr* 

For the fair kin doe fs you have (hewed me, 
And part brmg prompted, by your prefent 
trouble# 

HI fend you iomethjng. Shak, 

(iO Part# Aliquant, is a quantity which, 
kwg repeated any number of times, becomes a U 
cither greater or lefa than the whole. Thus 
i ha aliquant part of 17, and 9 an aliquant part 
icw Ac The aliquant part is refoivable into 
i^qaot parts. Thus 15, an aliquant part of 20, 
ttftfcWablc into ioi, and s * fourth part of the 
fese. 

U.) Part, Aliquot, is a quantity which, be* 
H repeated any number of times, becomes equal 
integer. Thus 6 is an aliquot part of s4* 
*4 J *0 aliquot part of 39, flee. 

Ij.}Paat, Logical, is a divifion for which we 
** ind ebted to the fchoolmen. It refers to fomC 
^Hal as its whole ; in which fenfe the fpecies 
** pit* of a genus# and individuals are parts of 
fce bedes. 

V01.XVIL Part J. 


confidered apart, and under its own diftjndt ideal 
in which fenfe, a continuum is" laid to confift of 
parts. Phyflcal parts, again, are of two kinds^ 
homogeneous and heterogeneous; the fir/t arc 
thole of the lame denomination with fome other ) 
the fecond of a different ope. (See HortodENg- 
ous, &c.) Parts, again, are diftinguiftjtd into 
fubjedtive; efiential, and integrant. The IchooK* 
men were alfo the author* of this divifion. 

< (7.) Parts op Speech, in grammar, are al} 
the forts of words which can enter the coiripofi- 
tion of adifeourfe. See Grammar, under Eng- 
lish Language. Mr JioniR-Tooke’s attempt 
to reduce the number of the Parts of Speech td 
three. Nouns* Kerbs, and Adverbs, is no real Im- 
provement in Grammar. 

(1.)* To Part. v. d, u To divide j tolbaref 
to dift.*ibute.^-AU that believed, fold their goodip 
and parted them to all men. Afls, ii. 45.—* 

Jove himfelf no iefs content wou’ei be 
To part bis throne, aod mare his heav’n with 
thee. Pope, 

2. To feparate ; to difun ite. — Nought but death 
lhall part thee and me, Ruth* 1. 17J— 

All the world. 

As ’twerc the bus’nefs of mankind to part us, 

Is arm’d again ft my love. Dry den $ 

3. To break into pieces.— Part it in pieces, and 
pour oil thereon. Leviticus, ii. 6. 4. To keep a* 
funder. — 

In the narrow feas, that part 
The French and Englilh, thert mifearried 
A velfel of oUr country. Shaft 

5. To feparate combatants. — 

King John did fly# an hour or two before 
The Humbling night did part our weary pow- 
ers. Sbak, 

Joye did both holts ftirvey, 

’And, when he pleas’d to thunder, /art the fray# 

Waller, 

6. To fecem. — 

The liver minds his own affair. 

And parts and (trains the vital iuictfs. Priori 
(2.) * To Part. v.n. 1. To be feparated,— * 
Powerful hands will not part 
Ealily from polfefifion won with Arms; 

MUtort, 

’Twas for him much eafier to fdbdiie 
Thofc foes he fought with, than to part front 
you. Dry den, 

2. To quit each Other.* 1 - 4 

He wrung Ballanio’s band, and fo they part - 
ed* Shaft 

—This was the defign of a people, that were at 
liberty to pari afuuder* but delired to keep in on* 
body. Locft.— 

What 1 partf for ever fart? unkind Ifmenaf 

Smith , 

—If it pleafes Ood to reftore me to my hea’th. I 
lhall make a third journey ; if not, we vnuilpari, 
as all human creatures have parted * Swift- 3. Tss 
take farewell 

Ere 1 could 

Give him that parting kifs, which 1 had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my fa* 
thet* Sbak, 

V Nuptial 
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Ttfiiptial bow’r ! by me adorn’d, from thee 

How (hall I party and whither wander ? Milt. 
— They parted from him with tcari in their eyes. 
Swift. 4< To have (hare. — As his part is, that 
goeth down to the battle, fo (hall his part be, that 
tarrieth by the fluff ; they (hail part alike. Ijco. 
j. [. Partir, Fr.} To go away ; to fet out. — 

So parted they; the angel up to heaven 
' From the thick (hade, and Adam to his bow^e. 

Milton.- 

Thy father 

Embrac’d me, parting for tV Etrurian land. 

Dryden r 

6 . 7 $ Part with. To quit ; to relign ; to lofe ; 
to be feparated from. — 

For her fake, f do rear up her boy ; 

And' for her lhke, I will not part <witb\ lim. 

Sieak* 

—An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting 
Avitb her beloved hufband, heartily delired of 
God his life or fociety. Taylor . — 

Celia, for thy lake. I part 

With all that grew lb near my heart. WaPrr. 
Thou marble hew’d, ere long to part with 
breath, 

And houfes rear’d, unmindful of thy death. 

Handy s. 

—Lixiviate (hits, though, by piercing the bodies 
Of vegetables, they difpofc them to part readily 
Aaftb their tinChire, yet fome tinCltires they do 
pot only draw out, but likewife alter. Boyle.—* 
The ideas of hunger and warmth are fome of rhe 
firft that children have, and which they fcarce e^ 
ver part with. Locke • — -What' a defpieabk fignre 
ftiulf mock patriots make, who venture to be 
hanged for the ruin of thofe civil Tights, which 
their ancedors, rather than part with, chofc to be 
cut to pieces in the field of battle l AcLlifoit.— 
The good things of this world fp delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them. Atter - 
bury . — As for riches and power, our Saviour 
plainly determines, that the bell way to make 
thtm bleflings, is to part with them. Swift. 

* PARTABLE. adj. [from part.] Divifible ; 
Inch as may be parted. — His hot love was paita ble 
among three other of his mrftreffes. Camden's Re- 
mains. 

* PARTA’GE. n. f. [portage, Fr.] Divifion ; 
aCt of fharing or parting, A word merely French. 
— ' This partage of things, in an equality of pri- 
vate pofleflioiis, men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of fociety without compnCt, only 
by putting a value on gold and filver. Locke. 

(i.J # To PARTAKE, v. n. Preterite, 1 partook t 
participle paflive, partaken . [part and take.] i. 
To have (hare of any thing ; to take (hare with : 
it is commonly ufed with of before the thing 
Ikared. Locke ufes it with in. — 

Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own. 

Dryden . 

— How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not 
eafy to determine. Locke . — Truth and falfthood 
have no other trial, but reafon and proof, which 
they made ufe of to make themfelves knowing, 
and fo mud others too, that will partake in their 
knowledge. Loektty a. To participate ; to have 
fome thing of the property, nature* claim, or 
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right. — The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafh 
partakes partly of a judge, and partly of an atto 
ney-general. Bacon . 3. To be admitted to; w 
to be excluded. — 

You may partake of any thing we fay ;> 
We fpeak no trealbn. Sbn 

4. To combine ; to unite in fdme bad defign. 
juridical fenfe. — A*» it prevents factions* and pa 
takings , fo it keeps the rule and adminiftration 
the laws uniform. Hah. 

(a.) * To Partake. *v. a. 1. To (hare; 
have paft in. — 

By and by* thy bofom (hall partake 
The fecrets of my heart. Sbs 

Let her with thee partake , what thou hi 
heard. * Milti 

Let ev r ry one partake the general joy. 

Dryd 

%. To admit to part ; to extend’ participation I 
Obfolcte. — 

My friend, bight Philemon, T did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity. Spen i 
Your exultation partake to every one. Sl\ 

* Partaker-. n. /. (from partake.] 1. A pa 
ner in podefiions ; a fharer of any thing ; an 
fociate with : commonly with of before the thi 
partaken. — They whom earned lets hinder tr< 
being partakers of the whole, have yet, throu 
length of divine ftrvice opportunity foraccefai 
to fome reafonable part thereof. Hooker.— 

Didd thou 

Make us partakers of a little gain, 

That now our lofs might be ten times as muc 

SL 

With fuch (he mud return at fetting light 
Tho’’ not partaker , witnefs of their night. 

Pt 

— His bittered enemies were partakers o/his ki 
nefs. C a la my. a. Sometimes with in before 
thing partaken : perhaps of is beft before a thi 
and hi before an action.— 

Wi(h me partaker in thy happinefs. 
When thou do’d meet good hap. Si 

—We would not have been partakers with tb 
in the blood of the prophets. Mat. Xxiii. 3a 
Accomplice ; afiociate. — Thou conftntedft, 
had been partaker with adulterers. Pfalm 1. i< 
He drew with him complices and partakers . 
eon . 

PARTEEN, a town of Ireland, in Glare, M 
fter, pleafantly feated on the Shannon. 
PARTENAY. See Part hen ay, N° 4. 
PARTENL a river of Afiatie Turkey , wl 
runs into the Black Sea* near Amafieh, in N 
lia. 

PARTENKERCH, or > a town of Bkvarii 
PAUTENKIRK. > Fi ey fin 8> 6 miles I 
Weilhaim, and 40 SW. of Munich. Lon. 1 
E. Lat. 47. 36. N. 

# PAKTER. v. /. [from part.] One that j: 
or fcparates.-— The parter of the fray was ni 
which, with her black arms, pulled their malic 
fights one from the other. Sidney. 

(1.) * PARTERRE, n. /. [ parterre, Fr.] 
level divilion of ground, that, for the mod ] 
faces the fouth and bed front of an houfe, ar 
furntihed with greens and Bowers. Millers — T 
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arc Rpmany kinds of gardening, as of poetry; PARTHENTI, citizens of ancient Sparta, who 
tnur makers of parterre* and flower gardens are owed their exigence to a Angular circumltance* 
cpqgrammatifta and fonneteers. Spectator . — During the Meflenian war, the Spartans hadbee-n 

The vaft parterres a thouiand hands (hall ten years abfent from their city ; and “ they had 
make. Pope . bound thenlfelves by a folemn oath not to return 

[*.} Part cares, in gardening, are of two till they had fubdufcd Mefl'enia. The magiftrates 
liodi; the plain, and parterres of embroidery, as well as the ooomen of Sparta were alarmed at 
Pom parterres arc moft valuable in England, be- the danger of l'uch long abfence depopulating the 
mk of the Armnefs of the Tnghih grafs turf, country. A law was therefore enacted, that all 
*hich a fupenor to that of any other part of the the young men, who had not taken the oath, 
wirW; and the parttms of embroidery are cut fliould have free accefs to the unmarried women, 
into Atii and feroli work, with alleys between The fruit9 of this promifeuous intercourfe were 
then. An oblong, or long fquarc iB accounted named n««W, Partbenii , i. c. Sons of Firgini, 
tke mod proper figure for a parterre ; and a par- When they. grew up, knowing they bad no legi- 
XtneJboold indeed be always twice as long as it timate fathers, and of courfe, no inheritance, 
i* broad, bcCAufe, according to the Jaws .of per- they confpired with the Helots, to maflacre the 
fpedwe, a long (qu are always finks to a fquare^ other citizens, and feize their pofltflions. The 
a%d ao rxad fquare always appears Ids than it confpiracy was difcov<rcd, but the Spartans, in- 
mll j is. Astothe breadth of a parterre, it is to ftead of piinifhing them, permitted them to cmi- 
bc proportionable to the front of the houfe ; but grate to Italy, where under their leader Phalan- 
lefii than loo fiert in breadth is too little. There tus, they fettled in Magna Graecia, and built 
floaJd Neon each tide the parterre, a terras walk Taken tum ; A. A. C. 707. JuJiin , iti, 5. Strabo , 
rufcdfor a view, and the flat of .the parterre be- 6 , Pauf. Pint, 

fwetn the tenders fhould never be more than 300 PARTIiENION, a mountain of Peloponnefus, 
feet, at the otmoft, ia breadth, apd about 14c feet N. of Tegea. Paufan, 

> m vidth, with twice and a half that in length, is PARTHENIUM, in botany. Bastard Fever,- 
eUrttned a very good fi«e and proportion. few, or Xiu-hoa of the Chmefe, a genus of the 

PARTHA, or Bar da, a river of Upper Saxo- pentandria order, belonging to the monotcia Clafs 
bt, which rift* 4 miles 8.,of Grimma, and run* of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
«o the PicfTe, near Leipftc. der the 49th orijer, Compofu. The male calyx 

PARTHAMASIRIS, a king of Armenia and jb common and pentaphyiious ; the -florets of the 
Pardra, who was taken prifoncr by Trajan. See diflt monopetalous: the female has 5 florets of the 
Faith!*, $ 9. • radius, each with two male florets behind it ; the 

PARTI LANA SPATES, A king of Parthia, intermediate female fuperior ; the feed is naked, 
crownrrl hv Trajan. See Parthia, § 10. Jthas been much neglected in Europe, having on 

PARTHAON, in fabulous hiftory, the fon of account of its frnell been baniflied from our par- 
Pitatttrc, or of Agenor and Epicafte ; and father terres. It is therefore indebted for its culture to 
ot 0 t «cui, .St hop f, &c. by his wife Euryte. the diftinguilhed rank it holds among theChinefe 
Cc.) PAKTHENAY, John D,e, lord of Soubife, flowers. The Beill of the flqrifts, and their conti- 
aa eminent Trench commander, horn in 1 51*. nual care, have brought this plant to fo great per- 
He commanded the troops in Italy in 1550; and fetfion, that Europeans fcarcely know it. The 
Supported the Proteftant caufe till his death, in elegance and lightftefs of its branches, the beauti- 
ijtt. He left one daughter. See N° 3. ful indentation of its leaves, the fpltndour and du r 

CiOParthekay, Anne De, a lady of great ge- ration of its flowers, feem indeed to juftify the 
mss and learning, and a proficent in Latin and florimania of the -Chincfe for this plant. They 
Gfrtk. She married Anthony De Pons, count of have, by their attention to Its culture, procured 
Marennes, and was one of the brighteft ornaments more than 300 fpecies or varieties of it : every ypar 
the court of Ferrara. She was a Calvinift. produces a new one. A lift of the names of all 
{3O Partheway, Catharine De, niece to the thefe would be tedious; we fhall only fay, that 
preceding, and lady of Soubife, was married in in its flowers are united all the poffible combina- 
to the Baron De Pons, and in 1575 to tions of (hapes and colours. Its leaves are no lefs 
ini Vdc- Bohan; by whom (he had the famous various: fome are thin, others thick'; fome v t ry 
D. of Rohan, who fo bravely defended the Pro- fmall, and fome large and broad; fome indented 
tetaot caufe, during the civil wars under Lewis like tbofe ot the oak* avhile others refemble thou? 
Xm. She pubnflied poems, comedies and trage.- of the cherry tree ; fome may be feen in the formr 
die*. Her daughter Catharine was eminent for of fins, and others ferrated on the margin, and 
tutor, and married the p, of Deux Ponts. She tapering towards the points. Parthcntum is 
died in 1607; and her mother in 2631- propagated in China by feeds, and by fuckers, 

{4.) Partheway, in geography, a town of grafts, and flips. When the florifts have a fine 
Fiance, in the dept, of the Two Sevres, and late plant, they fuffer the feeds to ripen, and about 
prov. of Poitou. It has a great trade in com and the end of autumn £ow them in (well prepa- 
ottfc, and contains about 3,500 citizens. InAyg. -red earth. Some keep them in this manner, 
1793, the republicans were defeated by the roy- during winter, others low them in fpring. Pro- 
akfts near it: It it feated on the Thoue,. 17 miles vided they are watered after the winter, they 
ft. of Thouars, 11 NNE. of Niort, and 24 W. of (hoot forth, and grow rapidly. After the parthe- 
F o itk r s . Lon. o. 19. W. Lat. 47* 36. N. ~ nium is flowered, ail its branches are cut three 

PARTHENIAS, a river of Greece, in Pelopon- inches from the root, the earth is hotd around, 
ados which runs pad Elis. Paufan, vi. c. ax. and a little dung is mixed with it; and when the 

Fa ' cold 
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told becomes fevere, the p ant is covered with 
draw, or an inverted pot. Thole that are in vafes 
are transported to the green- houfe, where they 
me uncovered and watered, and they fhoot forth 
£ number of ftems: of thrfe fome florifts leave on- 
ly two oi three, others pull up the (talk, together 
■with the whole root, and divide it into feveral 
portions, which they rranfplant elfewhere. Some 
^oin two flips of different colours, in each of 
which, towards the bottom, they make a long 
notch, almoft to the pith, apd afterwards tie them 
together with packthread, that they may remain 
clofely united : by theft means they obtain beau- 
tiful flowers, vanegated with whateyer colours 
they choofe. Par henium requires a good expo- 
fure, and frefh moift air that cireuhtes freely: 
Vhen fliut up clofely, it foon languifhes. The 
earth in which it is planted oqght to be rich, 
fnoift, and loamy, and prepared with great care. 
Tor refreshing it* the Chinefe ufe only rain or river 
tvater ; and in Jpring they mix wjth this water the 
excrements of filk- worms, or the dung of poultry; 
in fummer, they icaye the feathers of ducks or 
fowls to infufc in it for feveral days, after having 
thrown into it a little faltpetre; but in autumn 
they mix with the water a greattf or fmaller quan- 
tity of dried excrement reduced to powder, ac- 
cording as the plant app« ars more or lefs vigorous. 
During the great heats of fummer, they water it 
tnoming and tvenjng ; but they moiflen the leaves 
pnly in the mornn.g : they alfo place fmall frag- 
ments of britk ropnd its root, to prevent the wa- 
fer from preffiog down the earth too much. By 
fuch minute care, the patient Chinefe have prp- 
cured from « wild ai.d almoft ' ftirking plant, fo 
peautifu’ J **d odoriferous (lowers. The moft com- 
mon fp! e). ^ Hie, 

1. Par rHt NiUM Hys terop^orus ; and 

2. PaHTHIMUM InTEGRII OLlU M. 

(i.) P.A RTHENJUS, an ancient Creek writer, 
w hole a, ' i- uncertain; but his romance, D ; A- 
h/aioriij i cx'„nt; and wa« publifli- 

Cd in |2U n Bafil, in 1551. 

(2.) Partucnius, in geography, a mountain of 
Arcadia, where Tcicphus had a temple, and on 
which A’aiantU was expofed. Paul, viii, 54. JE- 
lian. 13. 

(3, 4«; P^rthi Mi’s; 1. a river of Paplnagonia; 
which run*> through Pitljynia, and fait 5 ; into the 
imxme Sea, near S.lamtim. (Herodot.) 2. A 
yivtr t European Sarmatia. 

PARTHFNOPiEUS, tht fon of Meleager nd 
Atalanta; one of the 7 chiefs, who accompanied 
Adraftus in his expedition agaiiift Thebes. 

(r ) PARTHENGPE, one of th£ Sirens. 

(1.) Part h elope, an ancient name of Naples, 
fo called from* the Siren,' \ybo Is faid to have 
founded it. 

PARTHENOPEAN Republic. See J'Jeapo- 
L 1 t a n Republic. ’ 

(1.) PARTflIA, a celebrated empire of anti- 
quity, bounded On the W. by Media ; N. by Hyr- 
tama, £. by Aria, S. by CarmanTa the defert; fur- 
ftnindcd on every tide by mountains, which ltill 
firve as a boundary; though its name is now 
changed, to Ey'rac di* Irac ; and to diltinguifli it 
from Chaidfi, to that of Irac Age mi. 

; j:.J pARTMi A* AHUElfT DjVlslONS OF. By 


Ptolemy it i6 divided into 5 diftrifts, vrz. Caplin* 
fine, or Gamifene, Parthyene.Choroane, Atticene, 
and Tabiene. The ancient geographcis enume- 
rate many cities in this country. Ptoiemy rec- 
kons a 5 large cities ; and it certainty mult have 
been very populous, fince we have accounts of 
a 000 villages, befides a number ot cities, in this 
dittridt bein^ deftroyed by earthquakes. Its ca* 
pital was named Hecatompoliiy from the circuin- 
ftance of its having 100 gates. It was a noble 
and magnificent place; and according to fome, it 
ftill remains under the name of Ispahan, the Ca- 
pital of the prelefit Perfian empire. 

(3.) Parthia* history* of, till the death 
of Arsaces. Parthia is by fome fuppofed to 
have been firft ptopied by the Phetri or Pathri, 
often mentioned in fertpture, and will have the 
Parthians to be defeended from Pathrusim the 
fun of Mifraim. But however true this may be 
with regard to the ancient inhabitant-, yet it is 
certain, that thofe Parthians who were fo tamouf 
in hiftory, defer ndtd from the Scythians, though 
from what tribe we are not certainty informed. 
The hiftory of the ancient Parthians is totally loft. 
All we know is, that they were firlt iubje£t to the 
Modes, afterwards to tht Pu fians, and laftly to 
Aiexandtr the Great. After his death the pro- 
vince fell to Seleucus Nicator, and was held by 
him and his lnccelfors till the reign of Antiochus 
Thtos, about A. A. C. 250. At this time the 
Parthians revolted, and chofe one Arfaces for 
their king. The immediate caufe of this revolt 
was the iewdnefs of Agathocle'., to whom Antu>- 
Chus had committed the care of ail the pray meet 
beyond the Epphiates. This man made an infa- 
mous attempt on Tiridates a youtn of great beau- 
ty; which fo enraged his brother ArlaceS, that he 
excited his countrymen tofevoit; and before An- 
tiochus had leifure to attend to the rebellion, it 
became too powerful to be crufhed. ScieucuS 
Callinicus, the futccflbr of Antiochus Thco8, at- 
fempted to reduce Arfacts ; but the latter having 
had to much time to ftrenvthcn himfelf, defeated 
and drove him out of the country. Scieuens foori 
after undertook another expedition ag.unft Arfa- 
ces ; but was ftili more unfortunate ; being Dot om 
ly defeated in a great battle, but taken prifoner; 
and he died in captivity. The day on whiph Ar* 
faces gained this victory was ever after obferved 
among the Parthians as an extraordinary teftivai, 
Arf.ccs being thus fuliy eftablithcd in his new 
kingdom, reduced Ilyrcania and fome other pro- 
vinces under his power; and was at laft killed io 
a battle agalnft Ariarathes IV. king of Cappado* 
Cia. 

(4.; Parthia, history of, till the death 
of Antiochus Zidetes, and slaughter of 
his army.' Aifacc* 1. was fucceeded by his foQ 
Ari act" II. who, entering Media, made himfelf 
matter of that country, while Antiochus the Great 
V is engaged in a war with Antiochu 5 > Euergetei 
king of Egypt. Antiochus, however, was wj 
fooncr difengaged from that war, than he march** 
ed with all his forces agairtft Arfaces, and at firtf 
drove him quite out ot Media. But' he foon re- 
turned vvith an army of 100,000 foot and ao,ood 
horfe, with which he put a .ftop to the further 
progftf* of Antiochus; and a treaty was fbob af- 
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fcr concluded} in which it was agreed, that Ar- CrafTus. 
licw^oW remain mafter of Parthia and Hyrea- 
u,cpon condition of his alTifting him in his wars 
rift other nations. Arfaces JI. was fucceeded by 
MfcoPnapatius, who reigned 15 years, and left 
Itow fori, Phrahatcs, Mithridatcs, and Artaba- 
19 > P&rahatcs, the elded, fucceeded to the 
tojQe,and reduced under his fubjettion the Mar- 
who had never been conquered by any but A- 
tadr the Great. After him, his brother Mi- 
tk&rt cas inverted with the regal dignity. He 
irtiKd the Baft nans, Mede?, Perfians, Elyme- 
[* *4 aad occNran all the call, penetrating beyond 
flcfcwadanes of Alexander’s conquefts. Deme- 
tics Nbtor, who then reigned in Syria, endea- 
nwtd to recover thefe provinces , but his army 
•asent rt ydeftroyed, and himfelf taken prifoner, 

»d kept « apnve till hjs death ; after which Mi- 
made himfelf mafter of Babylonia and 
McfopAaitu, fo that he now commanded ail the 
frwmce* between the Euphrates and the Ganges, 
tendates died in the 37th year of his reign, and 
the thror.c to bis lor* Phrahatcs II. who was 
farce frtticd in his kingdom when Antiochus Zi- 
«ei marched againft him at the head of a nume* 
ftwaraijr, under pretence of delivering his bro- 
tkr Demetrius, who was (till in captivity. Phra- 
fae »is defeated in three pitched battles ; in 
cotfaaeoce of which he loft all the countries con- 
Jiercd by hU father, and was reduced within the 
»ot the ancient Parthian kingdom. Antio- 
&&£dii£?!, however, long enjoy his good for- 
^?;forh!< army, on account of their number, 

••Wag to no fvwer than 400,000, being obli- 
fdtefyarate to filch diftances as prevented 
to, a cafe of any iuddei* attack, from joining 
•|rtbr, the inhabitants, whom they had moft 
toty <*ppftfled, taking advantage of this fepa- 
cQTil'pired with the Parthians to deftroy 
to. Tb is was accordingly executed ; and the 
2 J*®y of Antiochus, with the monarch him- 
CiUghtcred in one day, fcarce a tingle 
Ffa^piog to c/.rry the news to Syria. 

WPAfTHia, HISTORY Of, TILL THE DFATH 

PCUssus Junior. Phrahates, elated with 
••■facus, propped to invade Syria; but in the 
JJto, happening to quarrel with the Scy- 
wa* by them cut off with his whole ar- 
fucceeded by his uncle Artahanusj 
2®ojoyed his dignity but a very Ihort time, 
days after his acceftion, killed in a- 
Jtohaulc with the Scythians. He was fuc* 

{y *7 Pacorus 1. who entered into an al- 
the Romans ; and he by Phrahatcs III. 
took under his protection Tigranes 
•fa^Tigranea the Great, king of Armenia, 
daughter in marriage, and invaded 
gbtpljm with a defign to piacc the fon on the 
•y of Armenia ; but on the approach of Pom- 
Wired, and foon after renewed the treaty 
Kumanj. Phrahates was murdered by 
p-J^Mi^rKlates and Ok odes ; and foon after 
^fatter Wis put to death by hi* brother, who 


m *^ rr the Parthian empire* 
opened the memorable war with 
under CrafTus. This was occafioned 
™ •[ *T breach of treaty on the fide of the 
Ut through the fhatr.xful avarice of 
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The whole Roman empire had been di- 
vided between Cxfar, Pompey and CrafTus; and 
the eaftern provinces had fa*len to the lot of 
CrafTus. No fooner was he invefted with this 
dignity, than he refolved to carry the war in- 
to Parthia, to enrich himfelf with the fpoils of 
that people, who were then very wealthy. Some 
of the tribunes oppofed him, as the Parthians had 
religioufiy obfervtd the treaty; but CrafTus ha- 
ving, by the afliltance of Pompey, carried every 
thing before him, left Rome in the year 55 B. C. 
and purfued his march to Brundufium, where he 
immediately embarked his troop®, though the 
wind blew very high ; and after a difficult pafTage, 
where he loft many of his Ihips, he reached the 
ports of Galatia. From Galatia Crallus haftened 
to Syria, and palling through Judea, plundered 
the temple at Jerufaiem. He tnen marched with 
great expedition to the Euphrates, which he crof- 
led on a bridge of boats: and, entering the Par- 
thian dominions, began hoftilitie3. As the enemy 
had not expefttd an invafion, they were quite un- 
prepared for refinance ; and therefore CrafTus o- 
ver-ran ail Mesopotamia ; and if he had taken ad- 
vahtage of the confternation which the Parthians 
were in, might have alfo reduced Babylonia. But 
inftcad of this, early in autumn, he repalTed the 
Euphrates, leaving only 7000 foot and icgo horle 
to garrifon the places he had reduced ; and put- 
ting his army into winter quarters in Syria, gave 
himfelf totally up to his favourite pafliun of amaf- 
fing money. Early in fpring he drew his forces 
out of their winter quarters, in order to purfue 
the war with vigour; but during the winter, O- 
rodes had collected a very numerous army, and 
was weil prepared to oppofe him. Before he en- 
tered upon aftion, however, the Parthian monarch 
fent ambafTadors to CralTus, to expoftuiate with 
him on his injuftict in attacking an ally of the Ro- 
man empire ; but CrafTus only returned for an- 
fwer, that “ they fhould have his anfwer at Seleu- 
cia.” Orodes, finding tha ! a war was not to be 
avoided, divided his army into two bodies. One 
he commanded in perfon, and marched towards 
Armenia, in order to oppofe the king of that 
country, who had raifed a confidcrable army to 
aflift the Romans. The other he fent into Meso- 
potamia, under Surenas, a moft experienced ge- 
neral, by whofe conduct all the cities which Craf- 
fus had reduced were quickly retaken. On this 
fome Roman foldiers, who made their efcape, and 
fled to the camp of CrafTus, filled the minds of his 
army with terror at the accounts of the number, 
power, and ftrength, of the enemy. They told 
their Feilow-foldiers, that the Parthians were very 
numerous, brave, and well difeiplined ; that it 
was importable to overtake them when they fled, 
or efcape them when they purfued ; that their de- 
fenfivc weapons were proof againft the Roman 
darts, and their ofTenfive weapons To lharp, that 
no buckler was proof againft them, See. CralTus 
locked upon all this only as the eftefts of cowar- 
dice ; but the foldicrs, and even many of the of- 
ficers, were fo diflieartened, that Caffius, the 
fame who afterwards confpired againft Cjefar, and 
moft of the legionary tribunes, adviled Craffusto 
fufpend his march, and confider better of the en- 
terprife before he proceeded faither in it. But 

CrafTus 
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^Jraflu s obft in^tdy pcrftfted i n b i 8 form err c fol u t i o n , 
being encouraged by the arrival of Artabazus king 
-ot Armenia, who brought with him 6000 horfe, and 
promifed to lend io^>oo cuiraffiers, and 30,000 
foot, whenever he ihoutd ltaiid in need of them. At 
the lame time, be-advifed him not to march hU 
4 trmy through the plains of Mesopotamia, but to 
take his route over the mountains of Armenia, as 
in every refped much fcfer. This falutary advice, 
however, was rejected, and Crafl'us entered Mcfo- 
potamia with an army of about 40,000 men. The 
Romans had no fooner eroded the Euphrates, 
than Caflius advifed CraiTus to advance to fome 
of thofe towns in which the garri Tons yet remain- 
ed, to hait and refrelh his troops : or to .march a- 
Jong the Euphrates to Sekucia.; and thus to pre- 
vent tbc Parthians from furrounding him, at the 
fame time that he would be plentifully lupplitd 
with provifions. Of this advice Craflfus approved, 
but was difl'uaded by Abgarus king of Edefl'a, 
whom the Romans took for an ally, but who was in 
reality a traitor lent by Eurenas to bring about 
Iheir deftru&ion. Under this faith lefs guide, the 
Romans entered a vaft green plain divided by ma- 
ny rivulets. Their march proved at firlt very ea- 
iy« but the failher they advanced, the worfe the 
roads became, infomuch that they were at lad o- 
bliged {oclimb-uprocky mountains, which brought 
them to a dry and Tandy plain, where they could 
neither find food nor water. Abgarus then began 
to be fufpe&ed by the tribunes and other officers, 
who earneftly intreated Craflus not to follow him 
any longer, but to retreat to the mountains ; at 
$be fame time an exprel's arrived from Artabazus, 
•acquainting the Roman general that Orodes bad 
invaded his dominions with a great army, and 
that he was obliged to keep his troops at home, 
to defend his own dominions. The fame mcllcn- 
ger advifed Crafl'us to avoid by all means the bar- 
ren plains, where his army would certainly pc nth 
with hunger and fatigue, and Xo approach Arme- 
nia, that they might join their forces againft the 
common enemy. But Craflus, inltead or hearken- 
ing either to the advice of the king or his own of- 
ficers, hr ft flew into a violent paflion with the 
meflengers of Artabazus, and then told his troops, 
Ihat they were not Xo expert the delights of Carn- 
pania in the moft remote parts of the world. Thus 
xhey continued their march crofs a defert* the ve- 
ry light of which was fufficient to throw them in- 
to defpair ; for they could not perceive the Ieaft 
tree, plant, or brook, not To much as a Angle 
blade of grafs.; nothing all around them but huge 
heaps of burning fand. The Romans had fcarcelj 
got through this defort, when word was brought 
them by their fcouts, that a numerous army of 
Parthians was advancing full ipeed to attack them; 
for Abgarus, under pretence of going out on par* 
ties, bad often conferred w ith Surenas, and con- 
certed meafores with him for deftroying the Ha- 
inan army. Upon this advice, which occaiioned 
great confufion in the camp, the Homans being 
-quite exbaufted with their long march, Craflus 
<irew up his men in battalia, following at ftrft the 
advice of Caflius, who was for extending the in- 
fantry as wide as poflible, that they might take 
up the more ground, and thus prevent the enemy 
from furrounding them .; but Abgarus alluring the 
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proconfol that the Parthian forces were not To mi 
memos as was reprefented, he changed this d> ! 
portion, and drew up his troops in a fquan 
which faced every way, and had on each fide 1 
cohorts in front. Near each cohort he placed 
troop of horfe to fupport them, that they migl 
charge with the greater focunty and boldnc^ 
Thus the whole army looked more like one phi 
lanx than troops drawn up in manipuli, with fpi 
ces between them, after the Roman manner. Tl 
general hi mfelf commanded m the centre, his ft 
in the left wing, and Caflius in the right. In th 
order they advanced to the banks of the Balijfi 
the fight of which was very pleating to the foiuici 
who were much haraifed with drought and h« 
Moft of the officers were for encamping on t! 
banks of this river, to give the troops time to t 
freffi themfelves^ but Craflus, hurried on by t| 
incorvfidei ate ardour of his foi\, only ajlowed t| 
legions to take a meal (landing, and before jtf 
could be done by all, he ordered tbemXo advant 
not (lowly, and hailing now and then after t 
Roman manner, but as fail as they could moi 
till they came in fight of the enemy, who, tc 
trary to their expettation, did -not appear eitli 
fo numerous or io terrible as they had been 1 
prefented 5 but this was a ftratagem of Suren 
who had concealed bis men in convenient plac| 
ordering them to cover thew arms, left their bn^ 
nefs ffiould betray them, and, ftarting up at t 
ftrft ftgnal, to attack the eikroy on allfldes. T 
llratagem had the defned efteit $ for Surenas 
fooner gave the lignal, than the Rarthians, 
as it were out pf the ground, with dreadful cn 
and a moft frightful noife, advanced againft 1 
Homans, who were greatly forprifed and difmj 
ed at that light ; an^ much more fo, when I 
Parthians, throwing off the covering of thtirari 
appeared in (hining cuiraftcs, and helmets of b 
mlhed Heel, finely mounted on horfes covered 
over with armour -of the fame metal. At tb 
head appeared young Surenas, in a nch drefs, a 
was the -ftrft who charged thcvenemy, endeavo 
ing, with his pikemen, to break through the I 
ranks of the Roman army; but finding it too ci< 
and impenetrable, the cohorts fupporting eacl 
ther, he fell back, and retired in a Teeming c 
fufton: but the Romans wtrc.much furpri 
when they law themfolvesfuddenly furrounded 
all lides, and galled writh continual lhowers of 
rows. Crafl'us ordered his light-armed foot ; 
archers to advance, and charge the enemy ; 
they were foon repul fed, and forced to cover th» 
felves behind the heavy armed foot. Then 
Parthiah horfe, advancing near the Romans, 
charged ihowers of arrows upon them, which 
great execution, the kgionaries being drawn 
in fuch clofe order, that it was impoflible for 
.enemy .to mifs their aim. .As their arrows v 
of an extraordinary weight, and difeharged 1 
incredible force and impetjuoftty, 00 thing 
proof againft them. The two wings advance 
good order to repulfe them, but to no efle^l ; 
the Parthians foot their arrows with as great c 
terity when their backs were turned, as w hen 1 
faced the enemy ; fo that the Romans, whd 
they kept their ground, or purfued the flyinj 
nemy, were equally annoyed with their latal 
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roki. The Romans, as long as they had* any hopes the brave Gauls fought, though great! jrharaflerf 
6ut the Parthians, after having fpent their ar- with heat and thirft, which they were not accufc 
rrwi, would cither betake themfelves to flight, or tomed to bear, till raoft of their horfes were kil- 
cingttbcin hand to hand, flood their ground led, and their commander dangeroufly wounded, 
nth great refotutioo and intrepidity ; but when They then thought it adv-ifable to retire to their 
they obfoved that there were many camels in infantry, which, they no fooner joined, than the 
thdr rear loaded with arrows, and that thofe who Parthians inverted them anew, making a moft 
emptied their quivers wheeled about to fill them dreadful havock of them with their arrows. In 
«c*, they began to lofc courage, and to com- this defperate condition, CrafTur, fpying a rifing 
piaifl of their general for fuffering them thus to ground at a’ fmail diflance, led the remain* of his 
fbodiiU, 3nd (erve only as a butt terthe enemy's detachment thither, with a dcflgn todefend him*- 
2 mwi. Hereupon Oaffiie ordered his fern 1 to ad- felf in the beft manner he could, till* fuccourt 
nace, ind to attack the enemy with 1300 horfe, fhould be font him from his father. The Partbians 
5M archers, and fr cohorts. But the Parthians no purfued him; and having furrounded him in his 
iwacr Ciw this choice body (for it was the flower new poft, continued (flowering arrows upon his 
of the army, marching up againfl them, than they bis men, tilfmoftof them were either killed or 
wheeled about, and betook themfelves, according difabled, without being able to makeufi: of their 
to their cuftom, to flight. Hereupon young Craf- arms, or give the enemy proofs of their valour, 
fas, crying out, 7 bey Jh before tu 9 puftied on full Young Craflus had two Greeks with him, whi* 
fj>ced after them, not doubting but he (hould gain had fettled in the city of Garrhs. Thefe touch- 
a complete victory ; but when he was at a great ed with compaffton, at (being fd brave a man re- 
dtftasce from the main body of the Roman army, duced to fuch (traits, *prefled him to retire witl» 
he perceived his mi flake; for thofe who before them to the city of Ifchnes, which had declared 
hid fed, facing about, charged him with incre- for the Romans ; but the young Roman rejected 
diblc tory. Young Craflus ordered his troops to . their propo&l, laying,, that he would rather die a 
half, hoping that the enemy, upon feeing their thoufand times than abandon fo many valiant men, 
bull number, would not be afraid to come to a who* facriticed their Iive9 for bis lake. He then 
dole fight; but herein he was likewifr greatly embraced and difmifled them, giving them leave 
Aiflppointed ; for the Parthians, contenting them- to retire and (kift for themfelves. As for himfelfi 
fcbci to oppofc his front with their heavy armed having now loft all hopes of being relieved, and 
bark, fajToondcd him on all Tides ; and, keeping (being mod of his men and friends killed round 
au 4 £ance, difeharged inceflant (bowers of ar- him, he gave way to his grief ; and, not being a- 
row* upon the unfortunate Romans, thus fur- bte to make ufc of his arm, which was (hot thro^ 
wooded and pent up. The Parthian cavairy, in with a large barbed arrow, he prefented his iide 
•farfag about, railed fo thick a duft, that the to one of his attendants, and ordered him to put 
Karan could fcarce fee one another, far iefs the an end to his unhappy life. His example was fol- 
eoeay. In a fliort time, the place where they lowed by Cenforius a fenator, by Megabaucus aft 
food was covered with dead bodies. Some of experienced and brave officer, and by molt of the 
tknhappy Romans finding their entrails tom, nobility who fervtd under him ; 500 folciiers were 
»d many overcome by the exquifite torments taken prifoners, and the reft cut in pieces* 
tbqrfiiffcred, rolled themfelves in the fand and (6.)Parthia, -his roar of, till the okath 
apffwL Others endeavouring to tear out by of Crassus Senior. The Parthians, having 
torcc the bearded points of the arrows, only in- thus cut off or taken the whole detachment conn- 
otifol their pain. Moft of them died in this manded by young Craflus, marched without delay 
owner; and thofe who outlived their companions againft his father, who, upon theJfirft advice that 
•uc 00 move in a condition to a£ ; for when the enemy fkd before his fon^ and were clofdy 
Craffos exhorted them to march up to the purfued by him, had taken heart, the more be- 
®cay, fome (bowed him tbeir wounded bodies, caufe thofe who had remained to make head a~ 
«ben their hands nailed to their bucklers, and gainft him feemed to abate much of their ardour, 
fa®e their fact pierced through and pinned to the the greateft part of them having marched with 
r*wd : fo that it was equally importable for them the reft againft his fon. Wherefore, having eli- 
te ttUck the enemy or defend themfelves. The couraged his troops, he had retired to.a fmaH hill 
png commander, therefore, leaving his in- in his rear, to wait there till* his fon returned 
(uxry to the mercy of the enemy, advanced at from the purfoit. Young Craflus had difpatched 
behead of the cavalry againft their heavy- um- freouent expreflf^ to his father, to acquaint him 
*4 horfe. The thoufand Gauls whom he had with the danger he was in; but they had fallen 
fcmgfct with him from the weft, Charged the e- into the enemy’s hands, and been by them put to 
*®T with incredible boldnefs and vigour : but the fword ; only the Lift, who had t leaped with 
ftdr lancet did little execution on men armed great difficulty, arrived fafa, and informed him 
•& asiraHes, and horfes covered with tried ar- that his fon was loft if he did not fend him an im- 
however, they behaved with great refolit- mediate aild powerful reinforcement. This news 
***;f br fome of them taking hold of the enemy's threw Critffas into the utmoft confter nation • But 
^tan, and dofing with them, threw them off the delire be had of faving his fon, and fo many 
ftar boric* 00 the ground, where they lay with- brave Romans who were under his command, 
being able to ftur, by the great weight of their made him immediately decamp, and march to 
foy ; other’s demounting, crept under the e- their affiftance. He was not gone far before Ire 
Bear’s horfes, and thrufting their fwords into was met by the Parthians, who, with loud (hout% 
*bw bell ies , trade them threw their ridof. Thug and foD$* of victory, gave, at. a diflance; the im- 
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happy father notice of his misfortune. They conjetfuring, from the manner in which the nn-‘ 
had cut off young Craffus's head, and, having fix- known perfon had given him that intelligence! 
ed it on the point of a lance, were advancing full that fome misfortune had befallen Craffus, imme- 
fpeedto fall on the father. As they drew near, diately ordered his garrifon to ftand to their arms; 
Craffus was (truck with the difmal fight, but be- and, marching out, met Craffus, and conduced 
haved like an hero: for he had the preftnee of him and his army into the city: for the Parthj. 
mind to ftifle his grief and to cry out to the dif- ans, though informed of his flight, did not oiVer 
mayed troops, “ This misfortune is entirely mine ; to purfue him ; but when it was day, they enter- 
the lofs of one man cannot affedt the victory : Let ed the Roman camp, and having put all the 
us charge, let us fight like Romans : if you have wounded, to the number of 4000, to the fword, 
any companion for a father who has loft a fon difperfed their cavalry all over the plain, in pur- 
whofe valour you admired, let it appear in fuit of the fugitives. One of Craft us's lieute* 
your rage and refentment againft thefe infult- nants, named Varguntcius , having feparated in the 
ing barbarians.” Thus Craffus ftrove to rea- night from the main body of the army, with four 
nimate his troops ; but their courage was quite cohorts, miffed his way, and was overtaken by 
funk, as appeared from the faint and languiihing the enemy ; at whofe approach he withdrew to a 
(bout which they raifed, according to cuftom, be- neighbouring hill, where he defended himfelf, 
fore the atfion. When the fignal was given, the with great valour, till all his men were killed, ex- 
Parthians. keeping to their old way of fighting, cept ao, who made their way through the enemy 
difeharged clouds of arrows on the legionaries, fword in hand, and got fafe to Carrhx : hut 
without drawing near them, which did fuch dread- Vargunteius himfelf was killed. In the meaa 
ful execution, that many of the Romans, to avoid time Surerias, not knowing whether Craifus and 
the arrows, which occafioned a long and painful Caftius had retired to Carrhse, or chofen a different 
death, threw themfelves in defpair, on the tne- r^utc j in order to be informed of the truth, dif- 
my’s heavy- armed horfe, feeking from their fpcars patched a mdfenger, who fpoke the Roman lan- 
a more fpcedy death. Thu3 the Parthians con- guage, to the city of Carrhse, enjoining him to 
timed plying them inceffantly with their arrows approach the walls, and acquaint Craffus himfelf, 
till night, when they left the field of battie, cry- or Caftius, that the Parthian general w as inclined 
ing out, that they would allow the father one to enter into a treaty with them, and demanded 
night to lament the death of his fon. This was a a conference. Both the proconful and his qiweftor 
melancholy night for the Romans. Craifus kept Caftius ipoke from the walls with the meffenger; 
himfelf concealed from the foldiers, lying not in and accepting the propoial with g eat joy, dc- 
the general's tent, but in the open air, and on the fired that the time and plate for an interview 
bare ground, with his head wrapped up in his might be immediately agreed upon. The met 
military cloak : and was, in that forlorn condi- fenger withdrew , promising ^to return quickly 
tion, fays Plutarch, a great example, to the vul- with an anfwer from Surenas: but that general 
gar. of the inftability of fortune; to the wife, a no fooner unclerftood that Craifus and Caftius were 
(till greater, of the pernicious effefts of avarice, in Carrha*, then he marched thither with his whole 
temerity, and ambition. O&avius, one of his army; and, having inverted the piace, acquainted 
lieutenants, and Caftius, endeavoured to raife the Roman"', that if they expetfed any favourable 
him up and confolehim; but, feeing him quite terms, they muft deliver up Craffus and Caftius 
funk under his affliction, and deaf to all comfort, to him in chains. Hereupon a council of the 
they fummoned a council of war, compofed of chief officers being fummoned, it was thought ex- 
all the chief officers ; wherein it was unanimoufly pedient to retire from Carrhse that very night, 
refolved, that they (hould decamp before day and feck for another afyium. It was of the ut- 
break, and retire to Carrhae, which was held by a moll importance that none of the inhabitants of 
Roman garrifon. Agreeably to this rcfolution, Carrhx fhouid be acquainted with their detign tiU 
they began their march as loon as the council its execution ; but Craffus, w r hofe conduct was in- 
broke up; which produced dreadful outcries a- fatuated, imparted the whole matter in confidence 
mong the fick and wounded, who, perceiving to one Andromachus, drooling him for his guide, 
that they were to be abandoned to the mercy of and relying on the fidelity of a man whom he 
the enemy, filled the camp with their complaints fcarce knew. Andromachus immediately ao- 
and lamentations: but their cries did not ftopthe quainted Surenas with the defign of the Romans; 
march of the others, which indeed, was very llow, prormfing at the fame tune, as the Parthians did 
to give the ftragglers time to come up. There noi engage in the mght, to manage matters fa, 
were only 300 light horfe, under the command of that they ftiould not get ouf of his reach before 
one iEgnatius, who purfued their march without day-break. Purfuant to his promife, he led them 
(topping. Thefe arriving at Carrhse about mid- through many windings and turnings, till he 
night, JEgnatius calling to the centinds on the brought them into deep marfhy grounds, where 
walls, defired them to acquaint Copouius, gover- the infantry were up to the knets in mire. Then 
nor of the place, that Craffus had fought a great Caftius, luipeCtmg that their guide had led them 
battle with the Parthians; and, without letting into thole bogs with no good defign, refufed to 
them know who he was, continued his march to follow him any longer; and, returning to Carrbss, 
the bridge of Zeugma; which he palled, and took his route towards Syria, which be reached 
thus faved his troops, but was much blamed with 500 horfe. Odaviua, with*5ooo men under 
for abandoning his general. However, the mef- his command, being conducted by trnfty guides, 
fage he fent to Coponius was of Ionic temporary gained the mountains caited by Plutarch and Ap* 
ft r vice to Craffus. For that commander, wifely pian Sinned, and there intrenched himlclf before 
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kwk of day. As for Craflus, he was ftill en- 
ur*>rd in the marthcs, when Surenas, at thd rif- 
»2 of the fun, overtook him, and in vetted him 
vri feh cavalry. The proconful had with him 
iwkorti, and a fmall body of horfe ; and with 
tfctic U gtioetj, in fpite of ail oppofitiun, the 
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two meflengers, was furprifed to fee himfelf pre- 
vented by Surenas in perfon, when he leaftcxpec- 
ted it. The Parthian general, perceiving, as hd 
approached Craflus, that he was on foot, cried 
out, in a feeming furprife, “ What do 1 fee ? a 
Roman general on foot, and we on horfeback 1 


knatef another bill within ia furlongs of Oc- Let an horfe be brought for him immediately.^ 

u You need hot he furprifed (replied (Jraflns); we 
are come only to an interview, each after the cuf- 
tom of his country “ Very well (anfwcfed Su- 
rerias), there (hall be henceforth a lafting peace 
between king Orodes and the people of Rome i 
but we mutt (ign the articles of it on the banks of 
the Euphrates; for you Romans do dot always 
remember your conventions.” Craflus would 
have fent for an horfe: but a very ftately onej 
with a golden bit, and richly caparifoned, wa$j 
brought to him by a Parthian; which. Surena* 
prefenting to him, M Accept this horfe from my 
hands (faid he), which I give you in the name of 
my matter king CTrodes ” He had fearefc uttered 
thefe words, when fome of the king’s officers; 
taking Craflus by the middle, fet him Upon the 
horfe, which they began to whip with great vio^ 
Ience before them in order to make him quicker! 
his pace* O&avins, offended at this itifult, took 
the horfe by the bridle; Petromus, knd the few 
Romans who were prefent, feconded him, and 

— , — „ flocking all round Craflus,' flopped his horfe. Thd 

tiun with Rome, than to fow the Parthians endeavoured to repulfe them, and clear 
:cmai war, by fhedding the blood of the way fof the proconful ; whereupon they began! 
'menlt. Acreeahiv to this Herlara. to juftie and pufh one another With great tumult 


nw ; who, feeing the danger that threatened 
ts p*nl, flew to his afliftatice,' firtt with a 
asfcer of his men, but was foon followed 
ey if tke reft, who, quitted their pott, tho* very 
ad charging the Parthians with great fury, 
Cratliis, and obliged the enemy to a- 
W<*th<hilL Upon the retreat of the enerrfy, 
t f t* bnued t bemf elves into. an boliow fquare ; 
H puemg CralFos in the middle, made a kind 
^ rapirt rouad him with their bucklers, refo- 
hJri? prrtefting, that none of the enemy's arrows 
touch their general’s body, till they were 
fighting m his defence. Surenas, loth 
tktfn&oe ,i prry efcape, ftlrronnded the hill, 1 
wd to make a new attack : but find- 
* lians very backward, and not doubt* 
nibatthf ioman*, when night came on, would 
inarch, and get out of his reach, he 
l^iin to artifice ; and declared be- 
rifoners, whom he foon after fet at 
be was inclined to treat with the pro- 
- reice ; and that it was better to come 



tferals. Agreeably to thi3 declara 
advanced towards the hill where 
rere potted, attended only by fome 
t i and, with his bow unbent, and open 
Cr.affus to an interview. St) lud- 
ftemed very fufpicious to the pro* 
‘ 1 therefore declined the interview, 
reed, by his own foldiers, to intrutt 
« tHemy whofe treachery they had 
•fd; for the legionaries, flocking 
'lot only abufed him in an outrn- 
, hot even menaced him if he did 
the propofiU made him by the Par* 
Seeing, therefore, that his troops 
mutiny, he began to advance, with* 
guards, towards the enemy, after 
[He gods and his officers to witnefs 
w troops offered him; and intreated 
prefent, but efpecially Otfavius and 
o of the chief commanders, for the 
me, their common mother, not to 
f his death, the fhamefut behaviour 
legionaries. Octavius and Petroni- 
t refoivt to let him go alone ; but at- 
nvn the hill, as did iikewife fomre 
repin) at a di ft a nee. Craflus 
w foot of the hill by two Greeks; who, 
nom their horles, fa luted him. with 
: and defrred him, in the Greek 
fcnd forr.e of his attendants, who 
him,- that Surenas, and thole who* 
came without arms. Hereupon 
iw two bror hers of the Rofcian family; 
b*vitig eats fed them to be feized, ad- 
°f the bill, mounted on a line 
^t ended the chief officers of h; ar- 

Lf™: wit0 "ratted for the return of his 
Part 1 . 


and diforder. At larft, Q&avius, drawing his fword; 
killed one of the king’s grooms ; but at the fame 
time another, coming behind Odaviu** With a 
blow laid him de«fd at his feet. Both parties 
fought with great refoliftion, the Parthians ftriv- 
to carry off Craflus, and the Romans to refeue* 
him out of their hands: In this fcffffle moft of 
the Romans who came to the conference were* 
killed ; and among the reft Craflus hrmfelf, bub 
whethtr by a Roman or a Parthian is uncertain^ 
Upon his death, the reft of the army either fiirren- 
dered to the enemy, or, difperfing in the night,' were: 
purfued, and put to the fv/ord. The Romani 
loft in this campaign at lead 30,060 men j of whoni 
20^000 were killed, add 10,000 taken prisoners. 

(7.) Part A 1 a, history of, tildthe: death 
of Orodes. When the battle of Carrh* wa^ 
fought, king Orodes was in Armenia, where he' 
had made peace with Artabazus. While the two’ 
kings were i’olemnizing their new Alliance with ex- 
pensive and public feifts, SyllaCes, a Parthian offi- 
cer, whom Surenas had fent with the news of his 
late victory, and the head of Craflus as a proof of 
it, arrived in the capital of Armtnia. The trans- 
ports of joy which Orodes felt at this fight,' and 
thefe news, are not to be expreflVd ; and the lord* 
of both kingdoms, who attended their fovereign«y 
raifed loud and repeated fhouts of joy. Syllaces 
was ordered to give a mo fe particular and diftinft 
account' of that memorable action ; wdiich when 
he had done, Orodes commanded melted gold U> 
be poured into Craflhs’s mouth; reproaching 
him thereby with av*arice, which had been •: ways’ 
his predominant paflion. Surenas did not long 
enjoy the pleafure of his victory ; for Orodes, jea 
Ions of hi> power and authority among the P^r- 
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thian 9 * foon after caufed him to be put to death, cut off all the reft of the royal family, notfpario^ 
Pacorus, th6 king’s favourite fon, was put at the even his own eldeft fon, left the difeontented Pat 
head of the army ; and, agreeable to his father’s thians fhould place him, as he was already of age 
directions, invaded Syria : but he was driven out on the throne. 

with great lofs by Cicero and Caflius, the only ge- (8.) Parthi a, history of, till the defeaI 
neral who furvived fhe death of Craftus. After and retreat of M. Antony. Many of tt^ 
this we find no mention of the Parthians, till the chief lords of Parthia, being intimidated by th 
time of the civil war between Caeiar and Pdmpey, cruelty of Phrahates, retired into foreign coui 
when the latter fent ambaffadors to folicit fuc- tries : and among thefe was one Moncefes, ape 
cour againft his rival. This Orodes was willing fon of great diftin&ion, as well as (kill and era 
to grant, upon condition that Syria was delivered rience in war. This man, having fled to Anton 
up to him ; but as Pompey would not confent to foon gained his confidence, and was by him eaffl 
filch a propofa!, the fuccours were not only deni- prevailed upon to engage in a war againft his cou 
cd, but, after the battle of Pharfelia, he put Luci- try men. But Phrahates, juftly dreading the col 
us Hirtius in irons, whom Pompey had again fent fequenccs of fuch a perfon’s defection, fent a 
to alk afliftance, or at leaft to defire leave to ihel- lemn embaffy to invite him home on fuch tern 
ter bimfelf in the Parthian dominions. Casfar is as he fhould think fit to accept : which great 
faid to have meditated a war agamft the Parthi- provoked Antony ; though he did not hinder h 
ans, which in all probability would have proved from returning, left others fhould thereby be d 
fatal to them. His death delivered them from couraged from coming over to him. He thej 
this danger. But, not long after, the eaftem pro- fore difmiffed him with, great civility, fcndil 
vinces, being grieyoufly oppreffed by Mark Anto- ambaffadors at the fame time to Phrahates tot« 
»iy, rofe up in arms; and having killed the tax- of a peace. Thus he hoped to divert the Pj 
gatherers, invited the Parthians to join them, and thian monarch’s attention from making the i 
drive out the Romans. They very* readily acctp- ceffary preparations for war, and that he (hoi 
fed the invitation, and crofted the Euphrates with be able to fall upon him in the lpring when he v 
a powerful army, uqder the command of Pacorus in no condition to make refiftance. But her) 
and Labienus a Roman general of Pompey’s party, he was greatly difappointed ; for on his arrival 
At firft they met with great fuccefs, over-ran all the Euphrates, which he intended to pafs, and 
Afia Minor, and reduced all the countries as far ter the Parthian dominions on that fide, he foij 
as the Hellefpont and JEgaean Sea, fubduing like- all the paffes fo well guarded, that he thouj 
wife Phoenicia, Syria, and even Judxa. They did proper to enter Media, with a defign firft to] 
not however long enjoy their new conquefts : for duce that country, and theu to enter Parti 
being elated with their vi&ories, and defpiling the This plan had been fuggefted to him by Artab 
enemy, they engaged Ventidius, Antony’s lieute- us king of Armenia, who in the end betrayed h] 
nant, before Labienus had time to join them, and for inftead of conducting the army the ffra^ 
were utterly defeated. This fo diftieartened La- way from Zeugma on the Euphrates, to the I 
bienus’s army, that they all abandoned him ; and axes which parted Media from Armenia, and wlj 
he himfelf, being thus obliged to wander from was about 500 miles diftant from the place whe 
place to place in difguife, was at laft taken and he firft fet out, Artabazus led them over rocks! 
put to death at Cyprus. Ventidius purfuing his mountains fo far about, that the array marc 
advantage, gained feveral other victories ; and at above 1000 miles before they reached the borj 
faft entirely defeated the Parthian army under Pa- of Media, where they intended to begin the 1 
corus, cutting almoftthe whole of them in pieces, Thus they were not only greatly fatigued, 
and the prince himfelf among the reft. He did had not fufficient time, the year being far fd 
not, however, purfue this laft. victory a9 he might to put in execution the defign on which they 
have done ; being afraid of giving umbrage to An- come.* However, as Antony was impatient t<j 
tony, who had already become jealous of the great back to Cleopatra, he left behind him mod d 
honour gained by his lieutenant. He therefore baggage of the army, and 300 waggons kd 
contented himfelf with reducing tbofe places in with battering rams and other military engine! 
Syria and Phoenicia, which the Parthians had ta- fieges ; appointing Statianus, one of his lied 
ken in the beginning of the war, until Antony ar- ants, with a body of 10,000 men, to guard d 
rived to take the command of the army upon him- and to bring them, by flower marches, afte} 
felf. Orodes was almoft diftraCted with grief, on army. With the reft of the forces he mar 
receiving the dreadful news of the lofs of his ar- more than 300 miles before the reft, withou 
my and the (leath of his favourite fon. However, lowing his men any/ reipite till he arrived at 
when time had reftored the ufe of his faculties, he afpa or Phrahata, the capital of Media, whi<| 
appointed Phrahates, the eldeft, but the moft immediately inverted. But the Parthians, | 
wicked, of all his children, to fucceed him in the knowing that he could not make any progrefsi 
kingdom, admitting him at the fame time to a out his military machines, pafl'ed by his arm 
ftiare of the fovereign authority with himfelf. order to attack Statianus; which they did 
The confequence of this wa?, that Phrahates very fuch fuccefs, that the body commanded by 
feon attempted to poifon his father with hemlock, were all to a man cut off, and all their militaii 
Bnt this, contrary to expectation, proving a cure gines taken, among which was a battering ra 
for thg dropfy, which an excefs of grief had feet long. Antony, notwithftanding this dii 
brought upon the king, the unnatural fon had him continued the fiege of Praafpa ; but was dai! 
ftifled in bed ; and foon after not only murdered rafted by fallies of the garrifon from within 
ail his own brethren, who were 30 in number, but the enemy’s army without. At laft he begi 
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tfwnkof a retreat, when his provifions were atmoft which he did with fuch vigour, that the emperor, 
cxluBftrf, finding ft impoffible to become matter after having feveral times attempted to ford that 
of the city Bat as he was to march 300 miles river, and been always repulfed with great flaugh- 
through the enemy's country, he thought proper ter, was obliged to caufe boats to be built on the 
fcr ft to fend ambafladors to the Parthian monarch, neighbouring mountains, which he privately con- 
scqiamiftg him that the Homans were willing to veyed from thence on carriages to the water fide ; 
shsv hhn a peace, provided he would reftorethe and having, in the night time, formed a bridge 
taato&and prifoners taken at Carrhae. Phra- with them, he patted his army the next day; but 
foturceived the ambafladors, fitting on a golden not without great lofs and danger, the Partisans 
ttaw; usd, after having bitterly inveighed againtt haraffing his men the whole time with incettant 
tfemnee and unbounded ambition of the Ro- fhower9 of arrows, which did great execution, 
aot, told them that he would not part with the Having gained the oppofite bank, he advanced 
ifmhrds and pnfoners ; but that if Antony boldiy into Aflyria, the Partbians flying ^very- 
wosld immediately raife the fiege of Praafpa, he where before him, and made himfelf matter of 
woaid fafltx him to retire unmolefted. Antony, Arbela. Thence he purfued his march ; fubdu- 
wto was reduced to great ftraits, no fooner re- ing, with incredible rapidity, countries where the 
ctprfdthu anfwcr than he broke up the fiege, and Roman ftandard had never been difplayed before, 
oircbed towards Armenia. However, Phrahates Babylonia voluntarily fubmitted to him. The 
was tot (b good as his word ; for the Romans city of Babylon, was, after a vigorous refiftance. 


were attacked by the enemy no fewer than 1 8 
timet 00 their march, and were thrice in the ut- 
nod danger of being cut off. A famine alfo ra- 
pd rn the Roman army ; upon which they be- 
gin to dcfeit to the enemy ; and indeed Antony 
wwiid probably have been left by himfelf, had 


taken by ftorm ; by which means he became maf- 
ter of all Chaldea and Aflyria, the two richeft 
provinces of the Parthian empire. From Baby- 
lon he marched to Ctefxphon, the metropolis of 
the Parthian monarchy; which he befieged and 
at laft reduced^ But as to the particulars of thefe 


wttbe Partb*an&, in a very cruel as well as im- 
pede manner, murdered all thofe who fled to 
tinn to fight of the reft. At laft, after having loft 
31,000 men, and being reduced to fuch defpair 
t*u hr ins with difficulty prevented from laying 
hands on himfelf, he reached the river A- 


great cotiquefts, we are quite in the dark; this 
expedition, however glorious to the Roman name, 
being rather hinted at than deferibed, by the wri- 
ters of thofe times. 

(jo.) Parthu, history of, till the re- 
duction of the whole country by Trajan. 


rati; when his men, finding themfelves out of While Trajan was thus making war in the heart 
tht rto of the enemy, fell down on the ground, of the enemy's country, Cofroes, having recruited 
udk&d it with tears of joy. his army, marched into Mefopotamia, with a de- 

fy) Put hi a, history of, till the re- fign to recover that country, and cut off all com- 


BWCT10* OF ITS capital by Trajan. Antony 
to fooner gone, than the kings of Media and 
Arthiaquirrclied about the booty they had taken ; 

after various contefts Phrahates reduced all 
Hrdii and Armenia. After this, being elated with 
cooqoefU, he opprefifed his fubje&s in fuch a 
tmd and tyrannical manner, that a civil war took 
pficc; to which the competitors were alternately 
driwn out and rtftored, till A- D. 50, when one 
Yntogeics, the fon of Gortazes, a former king, 
ficaae peaceable pofTeflor of the throne. He ear- 
ned on feme wars againtt the Romans, but with 
indifferent faccefs, and at laft gladly confent- 
ed to a renewal of the ancienutreaties with that 
fvwtrfnl people. From this time the Parthian 
fcAwy affords nothing remarkable till the reign 
« the emperor Trajan ; when the Parthian king, 
t Cosroes, infringed the treaty with Rome, by 
1 fonwmg oat the king of Armenia. Upon this, Tra- 
I yo was glad of any pretence to quarrel with 
| ** Parthians, immediately haftened into Arme- 
arrival there was fo fudden and unex- 

I FBfled, that he reduced almoft the whole country 
oppofition ; and took prifoner Parthama- 
the king whom the Partbians had fet up. 
iffer thi* he entered Mesopotamia, took the city 
and reduced to a Roman province the 
of that wealthy country. Early in the 
y**! of the following year, Trajan, who had 
fa winter quarters in Syria, took the field 
wa * warmly oppofed by Cofroes. He 
km encamped on the banks of the Eu- 
**» with a defign to difputc his paffage ; 


munication between the Roman army and Syria. 
On his arrival in that province, the inhabitants 
flocked to him from all parts ; and mod of the 
ciries, driving out the garrifons left by Trajan, 
opened their gates to him. Hereupon the em- 
peror detached Lucius and Maximus, two of his 
chief commanders, into Mcfopotamia, to keep 
fuch cities in awe a$ had not revolted, and to 
open a communication with Syria. Maximus was. 
met by Cofroes ; and having ventured a battle, his 
army was entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. 
But Lucius being joined by Euricius and Clarius, 
two other commanders fent by Trajan with frefb 
fupplies, gained confiderable advantages over the 
enemy, and retook the cities of Nifibis and Seleu»- 
cia, which had revolted. And now Trajan, fee- 
ing himfelf poflefled of all the beft and molt fruit- 
ful provinces of the Parthian empire, but at the 
fame time being well apprifed that he could not, 
without a vaft expence, maintain his conquefts, 
nor keep in fubjeCtion fo fierce and warlike a peo- 
ple, at fuch a diftance from Italy ; refolved to fet 
over them a king of his own choofing, who fliould 
hold the crown of him and his facceflors, and ac* 
knowledge them as bis lords and fover^igns. 
With this view he repaired to Ctefiphon; and 
having there aflembled the cisief men of the na- 
tion, he crowned one~of the royal family, named 
Parthanaspatks, king of Parthia, obliging all 
who were prefent to pay him their allegiance. 
He chofe Parthanafpates, bccaufe that prince had 
joined him at bis firft entering the Parthian domi* 
cions, conducted him with great fidelity, and 
G 1 fho 
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fhowss on all occ.ilions an extraordinary attach- 
ment to the Romans. Thus the Parthians Were 
Jit laft fubdued ? ^nd their kingdom made tributa- 
ry to Rome. 

(lI.)P 4 jjtTHlA, HISTORY OF, TO ITS CONQUEST 
BY Cassius. The Parthians did not long continue 
in this ft ate pf fuLjc&ipn : for the no foeper heard of 
ffYajan’s death, which happened fhottly after, than, 
taking up arms, they drove Parthanafpates from 
the thiorie j andVecalling Cofroes, who had retired 
into the £o\intry of the Hyrcanians, openly revolt- 
ed from Rqme. Adrian, who was then commander 
jn cbjef of all the forces in the eaft, and (bon after 
pckppvyjecijjed empprdr by the army, did not care, 
f hough he was at that time in Syria with a nume- 
rous ai;ipyj to engage in a new' war with the par- 
^hia^ns ; bqt contested himfelf with preferring the 
indent limits of the empire, without any ambiti- 
ous profpe&i of further <onquefts. Therefore, in 
the beginning pf liis rejgu, he abandoned thufe 
jprpvincep beyond the Euphrates which ^ajan had 
conquered j withdrew the Roman garrifons from 
jVlefopCitaulia ; and, for the greater fafety of other 
laces’^ made the Euphrates the boundary of aud 
arricr in fhofe parts, porting his legions 'along the 
tanks of that river. Cofroes died after a long 
teigri, and ivas fucceeded by his eideft Ton Void- 
gefes'jt: in w-hofe reign the Alani breaking jnto 
Media, f then fubjefl: to 'the Parthians, committed 
there g/eat devaftations ; but were prevailed upon, 
with rich prefents fent them by Vologefea, to aban r 
don that kingdom, and return home. Upon their 
retreat, Yulogefes, having no enemy to contend 
wi‘h at hpme, fell unexpectedly upon Armenia; 
furprifect the legions there ; and having cut them 
all in pieces to a man, entered Syria ; defeated 
With great Daughter Attilius Cornelian us, governor 
of tpat province ; and advanced without oppofi- 
tion to the neighbourhood of Antioch ; putting 
everywhere the Romans, and thofe who favoured 
theip, to the fw'brd. Hereupon the emperor Ve- 
rus, by' the advice of his colleague Antoninus fur- 
named the Phtlofopher , leaving; Rome, haftened 
into Syria : and having driven the Parthians out of 
that province, ordered Statius Prifcus to invade 
Armenia y and Cartius, w ith Martius Yerus, to en- 
ter the Parthian territories, and carry the v^ar in- 
to the enemy's country. Prifcus made himfelf 
matter of Artagata; and in one campaign drove 
the ParthUps, though not w ithout great io& oq 
>. is fide, quite out of Armenia. Callus, on the 
other hand, having in feveral encounters defeated 
Vo* ogefes, though he had an army of 400^00 men 
under his command, reduced, in four years time, 
all thofe provinces which had formerly fubmitted 
to Trajan, toot Seleucia, burnt and plundered 
the famous cities of Babylon and Ctefiphon, with 
the rtately palaces of the Parthian monarchs, arid 
rtruck terror into the mdft remote provinces of 
that great empire. On his return, he loft above 
h'df the number of his forces by Gcknefs and fa- 
wine ; fo that, aft^all, the Romans, as Spaniards 
rl r-vves, h;ul no great reafon to boart of their 
iietories and conquerts. 1 - 

X ( I S .) P A R T Jjl t A , HISTORY OF, TO ITS CONQUEST 
B\ SrvtRus. However, Verus, who had never 
birred during the whole time of the war from 
Amioch ami Daphne, tc*ok upon him; be lofty ti- 


tles of Partbicus and Armenia uj, as if be had »c 
quired them in the midft of his pleafures and dt 
baucheries. After the revolt ana 4 $ath of Cafliu 
Antoninus the Philofopber repaired into Syria { 
fettle the affairs of that province# On 14 s arnv^ 
there, he was met by ambaffadors from Vuiogcfu 
who having recovered moft of the provinces ful 
dued by Cafitus, anil being unwilling eithtrj 
part with them or engage in a new war, faliut^ 
the emperor to confirm him in the 
tliem, promiling to hold them pf Jpm, 
know'ledge the fovereignly of Romp., .To tU 
terms Antoninus readily agreed, and, l p< 5 ic< vj| 
accordingly concluded between tlie two empire 
w hich Vologefes did not long enjoy, being (m 
after carried off by a diitemper, and not raurekn 
by his own fubje&s, as we read in ^ynrtanun 
Manaffes, w ho calls him Upon hi$ deal 

Vologefes III. the fun -of his brother Sanatfitd 
and grandfon of Cofroes, was railed to the thpJ 
He fided with ?v r iger againft the emperor Sev*rJ 
who thereupon having fettled matters at ho« 
marched with all his forces againft him 5 and a 
vancing to the city of Ctefiphon, wliithpr fie n 
retired, laid clofe liege to that {nefjqpohs. Vo 
gefes made a moft gallant defence ; hut the ci 
after a long liege, and much bloodlhed on be 
fiiles, was at length taken by aifault. The kirn 
treafures, w ith his w ives and children, Tell into 
emperor’s hands; but Vologeita himfelf had \ 
ood luck to make his efcape ; which was a gr| 
ifappointm^nt to Sever us, who immediately j 
patched an expr^ls to acquaint the fenate, with 
lucc^fs that had attended him in his expedition 

f ainft the only nation that was then ioiauidabk 
Lome. - i 

(13.) Part hi a, history of, to its £okqu 1 
By the Persians. He ha<f no foomjr crofitd 
Euphrates, than Volpgele 8 recovered all the ti 
vinces, except Mefopotamia, which be bad re| 
ced. Thde expeditions were chargeable to 
Romans, and coft them much blood, with 
reaping any advantages from them ; for ns t 
had not fu nicient forces to keep in awe the j 
vinctfj they had fubdued, the inhabitants, gre] 
attached to the family pf Ariaces, never- fiuld 
return to tlieu* ancient obedience as ft>on as) 
Roman armies were withdrawn, Vologda I 
foon after engag<*J in a ymr ftiil more uoubM 
and dcltruiftive, with his brother Aortabanus, y 
encouraged by fome of the difeontented no| 
attempted to rob him of the crown, and plai 
on lu# own head* VologefLs gained federal vi 
ries over his brother and rebellious fubjofts; 
died before he could reftore the empire to^ts 
.mer tranquillity. Artabanus, wl^o had a nt 
rous army at his devotion, did not n^et with 
oppofition in leiiing the' throne, vacant by 
death of his brother, though Tiridates had aj 
ter title to it, as being his elder brother. Hq 
lcarce iettlcd the affairs of hi% kingdom, whet 
Emperor Caracalla, detirous to lignalize hin 
as leveral of his predecelfors liad done, by 1 
memorable Exploit againft the Parthians, Rut 
lemn embally tp him, defiring his daught« 
marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at this pro|| 
w hich be thought w'ould be attended with a| 
ing peace be tuee u the two empires, roceivix 
• ’ an! 
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sdafiton with, ail jjoflible walks of honour, 
ii.il ra&y complied with their requeft. Soon 
arte, Caracalla fer.t a fecond embafl'y to acquaint 
\k kiigtlMt he was copying to folentffcis# the nup- 
talq whereupon Aruban us went to meet, him atr 
tcakd with the chief of the nobility and his bed 
‘cvwpi, dl unarmed, and hr raoft pompous ha* 
Uu;Utthui peaceable train no fooner approach* 
d th Human army, than the lokiiers, on a fignal 
patina, raiing upon the king’6 retinue, made 
4 fl»f terrible Daughter of the unarmed multitude, 
irtjfctu* hiraftlf escaping with great difficulty* 
TU RtKhm>u» Caracal la, baring gained by this 
a^captat booty, and, as he thought^ no left 
fay, wiuto aJ fijng and boafting letter to the fi> 
«:q dTtifmrg The title of Pnrtbieus for this preu* 
treachery ; as he had before that ot* Germanic us, 
iif murdering, in like manner, feme of the Gtr- 
oai nobility. Artabanus, refolving to make the 
Huraspay dear for their inhuman and barh&reus 
tiwcbry, railed the moll numerous army that 
bd off been known in Parthia, eroded the I£u* 
pbitcsyscd entered Syria, putting all to fir^Vd 
Ifwd, But Caracalla being murdered before 
s^act Macrinus, who had fucceeded him, met 
tt* Parthians at the head of a mighty army, com-r 
d many legions, and all the auxiliaries of 
tfe foies of Afla. llie two armies no fooner 
caw n tight of each other, than they engaged 
**f> the utmoft fury. The battle continued two 
tat; both Roman* and Parthians fighting fo ob- 
tamely, that night only parted them, without 
m »pp®cnt advantage on either .ftde ; though 
UsliitUird when night had put an end to the con, 
ajmf 9 Fi&orji Vi&ery. The field of battle 
mi c»»tftd all over with dead bodies there be* 
og Jfacady above 40,000 killed, including both 
/tanso* iul Parthians: neverthelefs Artabanui 
wm hard to (ay, that the battle was only begun, 
«r<i ihat he would continue it till cither the Par- 
iiuas or Romans were all ta a plan cut in pieces, 
•at Macrimis, bdng well apprifed that the king 
aac highly enraged againD .Caracalla in parties 
" dreading the coniequcncts which would 
1 the dcftruction of his army, fent an herald 
tabamis, acquainting him with the death of 
alia, and propofmg an alliance between the 
npirea- The king, undemanding that his 
enemy was dead, readily embraced the pro* 
1 of peace and amity, upon condition that all 
nfo»en who had been taken by the treachery 
mealfta fhould be immediately reftored, and 
** him of money paid him to defray the ex* 
the war. Thefe articles being perform*. 
<i foment delay, Artabanus Returned into Par- 
***• and Macnnbs to Antioch. As Artabanua 
~m<x>chii Accafion the flower of his army, Ar- 
» a Polian of mean dtrfcent, but of great 
»d experience in war, revolting from the 
prevailed on his countrymen to join 
attempt the recovery of the fovereign 
jhichbc laid they had been unjuft ly de- 
r A tirft by the Macedonian*, and after- 
1 frf the Parthians their vallals. ArUbaruis, 
i of this revolt, marched with the 
[th of his kingdom to fupprel's it ; but 
r Artaxcrxcs at the head of a no lei's 
Jinny, a bloody battle enfued, whi.h h 



faid to have lafted .three days. At length the Par* 
thians, though they behaved with the utmoft bra* 
very, and fought like men in dcfpair, were forced 
to yield to the Pcriians, who were commanded 
by a more experienced leader. Molt of lbtir> 
troops were cut oft' in the flight ; aud the king liitn* 
fdf was taken prifoiru', and loon after put to death 
by Artaxerxes’s older. The Parthians, having loltj 
La tins fatal engagement both their king and their, 
army, were forced to fubniit to the conqueror, 
and become vaftals to a nation, which had been 
fubicll to them for 475 yeai s. 

PARTHIAN, i 4 dp Oi or belonging U) Parthia. 
PARTHIANS, the people of Parnda, for an 
account of the manners, cuftoms, &c. of the an- 
cient Partly a ns, fee Persia- 

PARTHlCUS,.a title abfurdly a (Turned by.the 
emperors Verus and Caracalla, upon their pretend*, 
eft oouquett of Paftbia. See Parthta, y 7^x3. 

PARTIdINI, aa atiqicnt people .of-. Illy ncum. 
Ltt'i' xxixj i a ; xUvj 39. Sutton. \Aug. ; 

PARTHYENfi, a province of Par thim Ptol. 
PARTI, PARjat, ..JP arty, or Parted, />ar/. 
a4j. in heraldry, is applied to a fliicld prefcutdieon, 
detwtlng ik divided or piarked ouf into partitions. 
Thus, ... 

1. Parti per bend dexter, is when the cu^ 
comes from the upper comer qf the ihiejd on the; 
right hand, and deicends athwart to the pppqfite 
lower coiner. 

a. Parti per rekd s4NtsTtir*;is when the cut, 
coming from the upper left corner? defeemds acroik 
to the opppftte lower one. u # . * 

3., Parti per fess, isw'hcn the cut is.acrafa 
the middle from fide to flde. * 

4. Parti per pale, is when the fjdeld is di- 
vided perpendicularly into two halves. All thefe 
partitions, according to M. de la Colombiere, 
have their origin from the cut9 and bruifos that 
have appeared on ihields after engagements ; and, 
being proofs of the dangers to w hich the bearers 
had been expofed, they gained them eiteem : for 
w'hich reafon tliey were tranfmitted to pofterity, 
ami became arms and miu ks of honour. to <their fu- 
ture -families. 

* PARTIAL. A^j. [partial, French;] u Inclin- 
ed antecedently to favour one party in r caufe, or. 
one lide of t,he question more than the other. — Ye 
have not kept my w r ays, but have been partial in 
the law. MaL ii. 9.— Self-love will make men par- 
tial to themieivefr a»d friends. Locke, ft. InclmiaJL 
to favour without reafon ; with to before; the part 
favoured.-^Thus kings heretofore who fhowqd 
themfelveSjpur/iW to a party, had the forvice oifty 
of the w'Offt, part of their, people. Davenpair — t 
A uthors are partial to their wit, 'tis true, 

But art not critjcks to their judgment too ? Pope. 
— In thefe, one xnay fie hncerer to a reafonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 
3. Aftc^ffog only one part; iublifting only in a 
part j not general ; not univerfol ; not total.— If. 
we compare thefe partial diflolutions of the earth 
with an univerfal dilfolotion, we may : as eafily con- 
ceive an ucuverkd deluge from an univerfa) di Solu- 
tion, as a partial deluge from a partial. Burnet.— 1 
The weakening of a thing is only a partial dcftiuc- 
tion of it. South. — 

All partial evil, univerfal good. Pope. 

(x.) * PAK- 
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' *(*•) * PARTIALITY, n. /.{partiality Fr. from 
partial. ] Unequal ftate of the judgment and favour 
df dne above the other, without juft reafon.— 
Then would the Irifh party cry out partiality , and 
complain he is not ufed as a fubjedt. Spesifer . — 
Partiality h properly the underftanding’s judging 
according to the inclimtionof the will and affec- 
tions, and not according to the exadt truth of 
things, or the merits of the cnufe. youths As there 
J»'a partiality to opinions, Which is apt to miflead 
the underfranding ; fo there is alfo a partiality to 
Rudies,. which is prejudicial to knowledge. Locke . 

(a.) Partiality. See Prejudice, and Self- 
partiality. 

* To PARTI ALIZE. v. a. [partialixey Fr. 
from partial.) To make partial. A word, per- 4 
haps, Peculiar to Shakejpeare , and not un Worthy 
of gen eral Ule. — M ■ 

' * Such neighbour neamefs to bur fecred blood 

• Shbuld nothing prtv’lege him, nor partial'tze 
Th* irfiftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. 

Sbak. 

* * PARTIALLY. ad<v. [from partial] x. With 
anjuflt favour or diflike. a. In part; not totally. 
- t —That ftoIe ibto a total verity, which was but 
partially tn\e in its covert fenfe. Brown. — The 
liatflage he brought* opened a clear profpedt of 


)’ & Aft 

God, when heav’n and earth he did create, 
Formed man, who fhould o/hokh participate. 

Denba> 

Thofe bodies, which are under % light, whi< 
is extended and diRributed equally through a 
fhould participate of each others colours. Drydt 
5. To have part of fomething common with an 
ther. — The fpecies of audibles feem to parting 
more with local motion, like percuffions made 
pon the air. Bacon. 

y (2.) * To Participate. *. a. To partak 
to receive part of; to ftiare.-^Neither can 1 
participate him without his pVefelfce. Hdoier.—l 
French ftldom atchieved any honourable a 
without Scottiftr hands, who therefore are to pi 
ttcipate the glory with them. Camden's Remains 
FeUowfhip 

Such as I feek, fit to participate . 

All rational delight. Milt 

r ' # PARTICIPATION, n. f. ( partitipatio rt f 
from participate.] 1. The Rate of fhaiing for 
thing in common. — In focicty, this good of mu 
al participation is fo much larger. Hooker. — Tt 
fpwits are fo married in conjunction, with the p 
ticipation of fociety, that they flock together 
confent. Sbak. Henry IV. — A joint coronation 
himfelf and his queen might give any couutenai 
of participation of title. Bacon. %. The adt Or ft 
of receiving or having part of fomething.— 
Rogers. things feek the higheR, and covet more or lefs 

' , * P ARTIB 1 LIT Y l n. f. [from partible .] Divi- participation of God himfelf. Hooker. Thole < 
fibi lity J a rtbilit y : ; ties are fo by participation , and fuboidinate to 

.* PARTI BLIJ. adj % [from part.] Divisible ; fe- fupreme- Stilling fleet.' — What an honour, t 
pitrable**— klakfc fhe moulds partible , gibed or ce- God fhould admit us into fuch a blefled partid 
mented together, that you may open them, when tion of himfelf? j 4 tterbury.-^Conv\nct them, i 
you take -but fhe fruit. Bacon — The feme body, brutes have the leaR participation of thought, 
m one circufTiftarictS' 'is tnore weighty, and, in an- they retradt. Bentley . — Your genius (hould ma 

Other, is more partible. Digby on the Sotd. ‘ l * 

PARTI tlPABLE- adj. {from partinpate.\ 

Such '^s mfry be flinred or partaken.— Plato, by 
his ideas, means only the divine ellence with this 
connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or partici- 
pate bv created beings Norris's Mi feel fames. ' x 
* PARTICIPANT, adj. [participant y Fr. from 


eternal falvation; which had been but obfeure- 
and partially figured in the fhadows of the lawi 
Borers. 


participate .1 Sharing ; having fhare or part : with 
of. — He puhlifhed his prdcfkmation, offering par- 
don to all Rich ab had taken arms, or been parti- 
cipant of Any attempts againft Mm. Bacon. — The 
prince faw he fhould confer with one participant of 
more than monktfh fpeculations. Wotton. — If any 
part of my body be fo mortified, as it becomes like 
a rotten 4 branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not 
parHetpnnt ©/‘influence derived from my foul. Hale. 

.(1.) * To PARTICIPATE. *>. n. [participoi 
Lat. participer , Fr.] 1. To partake ; to have fhare* 

■■ < The other inflrrumenta 

Did fee, and hear* devife, inftrudt, walk, feel 5 
And mutually participate. Sbak: 

a. With of.— An aged citizen brought forth all 
his provifions, and faid, that as he did communi- 
cate unto them his ft ore, fo would he participate 
of their wants. Hayward. 3. Within.— 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon* 

In both which we, as next, participate. Miltons 

4. To have part of more things than one Few 

creatures participate of the nature of plants and 
metals both. Bacon . — * 


above that mift, in which Its participation 
neighbourhood with earth long involved it. f 
3. Diftribution ; dlvifion into fhares, — It 
not, that the* country hath wherewith to fui 
even more than live upon it, if means be w 
mg whereby to drive convenient participat e 
the general ftore into a great number of well 
fervers. Raleigh. 

# PARTICIPIAL./?*/;, [participate, Lat.] I 
mg the nature of a participle. 

* PARTICIPIALLY. adv. [from panic 
In the fenfe or manner of a participle. 

(1.) * PARTICIPLE, n. f. participiwn , La 
1. A word partaking at once the qualities 
noun and ^verb. — A participle is a particular fo 
adiedfcve, formed from a verb* and together 
its fignification of a&ion, paffion, or fomc < 
manner of exiftence, fignifying the time the 
Clartye Lat . Grams ». Any thing that pa 
pates of different things. * Not ufed.— The / 
eiples or con finer s between plants and living 
tunes, are fuch as are fixed, though they hi 
motion in their parts : fuch as, oyftert and co< 
Bacon. 

(1.) * PARTICLE, n.f. [ parti cule , Yr.pa: 
Lat.] 1. Any fmall portion of a great tub! 
—From any of the other unreafonable dci 
the hbufes had not given their commiflionJ 
thority in the leaft particle to recede. CfaJ 
—There is not one grain in the uniyerfe, 
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ftpch as any one particle of it, that mankind may dies are by the attraction of gravity. See At* 
k* be other the better or the worfe for, accord- traction and Cohesion. 


iag is ’lis applied. VEfirange . — » 

With particles of heavenly fire, . 

The God of nature did his foul infptre, Dryd. 

Curious wits, 

Wah rapture, with aftonrihment refledt, 
Ottbefmall fixe of atoms, which unite 
To Bike the fmalleft particle of light. Blackm . 
— It is ioipolfiblc, but that microfcopes may, 
Biesttkf be improved to the difeovery of the 
fertdn of bodies, on which their colours depend. 
JkaW.— 

flkft with more particles of heav’nly flame. 

Granville . 

u A word unvaried by inflexion. — ’Till Arianifm 
kid made it a matter of iharpnefs and fubtilty of 
witto he a found believing chriftian, men were 
act curious what fyilablcs or particles of fpeech 
ftcy ufied. Hooker . — The Latin varies the fignifi- 
citijo of verbs and nouns, not as the modern 
hopages, by particles prefixed, but by changing 
ttc Ut ff liable*. Locke. — Particles are the words, 
sfcrtby the mind fignifies what connection it 
fro to the feveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reafoning or nar- 
ration. Locke. — In the Hebrew tongue, there is a 
ftnu&tconfifting but of one tingle letter, of which 
there are reckoned above fifty feveral fignifica- 
liws Locke. 

U*) A Particle, in phyfiology, ($ i, def x.) 
u the minute part of a body, an afiemblage of 
■toachawlbtutes all natural bodies. In the new 
phfofcphy particle is often ufed in the fame fenfe 
iron m the ancient Epicurean phiiofophy, 
cnifoscLE in the latter. Some writers, 
hmrvtr, difhnguifh them; makiqg particle an af- 
or competition of two or more priori- 
ty sod phyfically indivifible corpufcles or atoms ; 
*ad carpufcle. or -little body, an alfcmblage or 
Msof feveral particles or fecondary corpufcles. 
The ditindion, however, is of little moment ; 
»d. as to molt purpoies of phyfics, particle may 
fciairrftood as fynonimous with corpufcle. Par- 
ses are then the elements of boirits : it is the 
•»ioo« arrangement and texture of thefe, with 
difference of the cohefion, &c. that conftitute 
various kinds of bodies, hard, loft, liquid, 
heavy, light. See. The fmalleft particles or 
.'ufclc* cohere with the ftrongeft attractions, 
ilways compofe bigger particles of weaker 
; and many of thefe cohering compofe 
xt particles, whofe vigour is ftill weaker; and 
J on for divers fucceftions, till the progrefiion 
: n the bi^geft particles, whereon the opera- 
i in chemiftry, and the colours of natural bo- 
depend, and which, by cohering, cornpofe 
:ioof fcufible bulks. The cohefion of the par- 
^ *4 matter, according to the Epicurean?, 
effected by hooked atoms; the Ariftotelians 
it managed by reft, that is, by nothing 
s *-■- But Sirlfaac Newton 0» ows it is done by 
tufti of a certain power, whereby the particles 
attraQ or tend towards each other, 
rs ftill perhaps giving a fa£t without the 
•fc By this attraction of the particles, he 
that moft of the phenomena of the letter 
-aiia arc afletted, as thofc of the heavenly bo- 


(3.) Particle, in grammar, ($ i.def.%.) is A 
denomination for all thofc words that unite or 
disjoin others; or that exprefs the mode* or man* 
ners of words or things. It comprehends alt 
thofc parts of fpeech, divided by grammarians 
into Articles, Adverbs, Prepositions, In- 
terjections, and Conjunctions. See thefe 
articles. 

(4.) Particle, in theology, is ufed in the La- 
tin church for the crums or little pieces of conft • 
crated bread, called in the Greek church 
The Greek* have k particular ceremony, called 

p* #<!«», of the particles , wherein certain crumbs 
of bread, not confccrated, are offered up in ho- 
nour of the Virgin, St John the Baptift, and feve- 
ral other faints. They alfo give them the name 
of oblation. Gabriel archbrfhop of Phila- 

delphia wrote a treatife exprefe ry* w t**pi**, 
wherein he endeavours to (how the antiquity of 
this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in the li- 
turgies of St Chryfoftom and Baftl. There has 
been much controverfy on this head between the 
reformed and catholic divines. Aubertin and 
Blondel explain a paffage in the theory of Ger- 
manus patriarch of Conftantinople, where he 
mentions the ceremony of the particles as in ufe 
in his time, in favour of the former ; Meflieurs 
de Port Royal conteft the explanation; but M. 
Simon, in h~is notes on Gabriel of Philadelphia* 
endeavours fo (bow that the paffage itfelf is an in- 
terpolation, not being found in the ancient copies 
df Germ an us, and confequently that the difpute 
is very ill grounded. 

( 5 .) Particles, Organic, are thofe fma)l 
moving bodies which are imperceptible without 
the help of glaffes; for betides thofe animals which 
are perceptible to the fight, fome liaturalifts reckon 
this exceedingly fmall fpecies as a eparate clafs, if 
not of animals properly l'o called, at leaft of mov- 
ing bodies, which are found in thefemen of ani- 
mals, and which cannot be feen without the help 
of the microfcope. In conlcquence of thefe ob- 
servations, different fyftems of generation have 
been propofed, concerning the lpermatic worms 
of the male and the eggs of the female. (See A- 
N atomy, Index. J In Button's Natural Hiftory, 
vol. %. feveral experiments are related, tending to 
Ihow that thofc moving bodies which we difeo- 
cover by the help of glaffes in the male femen are 
not real animals, but organic, lively, aCtive, and 
indeftruCtible molecules, which poffefs the pro- 
perty of becoming a new organized body fimilar 
to that from which they were extracted. Buf- 
fon found fuch bodies in the female as well as in 
the male femen ; and he fuppofes that the mov- 
ing bodies which he obferved with the microf- 
cope in infufions of the germs of plants are like- 
wife vegetable organic molecules. Needham, 
Wrilberg, Spallanzani, and feveral other writers 
on the animal economy, having purfued the fame 
tradt with M. de Button. Some fuppofe that 
thefe organic molecules in the femen anfwer no 
purpole but to excite the venereal defire: but 
fuch an opinion cannot be well founded ; for eu- 
nuchs who have no leminal liquor, are neverthe- 
lefs fubjedt to venereal defire. With rcfpetf to 
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the beautiful experiments which have- been made Hii general lovM him - . . * ; 

with the micorofcope on organic molecules, M. - In a molt dear ^ztWiY#Azr. 

Bonrfet, 'that learned and excellent obferver of na- — We are likewri* to give thanks for tempoj 
lure, remarks that they feem to carry us to the bleflings, whether fuch as concern the publick, 
fartheft verge of the fenfible creation, did nor tea* elf? fuch as concern our particular . Duty qfA U 
Ton teach us that the fmalleft vifible globule of ie* 4« Private character; Angle felf j ftate of an ini 
mrnal liquor is the commencement of mother u* vidual.— ' 

nfveife, which, from its infinite fmalinefs, is be- For h\s particnlstr^ I’ll receive him gladly; 

yond the reach of our beft microfeopes. Animal- But not one follower. SAi 

cults properly fo called, mud not be confounded 5. A minute detail of things fingly enumerate 
with the wonderful organic particles of Buffbn. — The reader his ^particular of the books, whe! 
6ee Animalcule. in thsg law was Written. Ay life. 6. In Partied 

(1.) # PARTICULAR, [particuHet, Fr.] Peculiarly ; difiin« 5 tiy.— Invention is called a mi 
I. Relating to fingle perfons ; not general. — He, as authors afcribe to each of them in particular, | 
Well with general orations, as particular dealing fciences which they have invented. Drydcn 
with men of moft credit, made them fee how tie- And if we will take them, as they were diredj 
eefiary it was. Sidney . — As well for particular ap- in particular to her, or In hef, as their repreftn 
plication* to fpecial occafions, as alfo in other ma- tive, to all other women, they will, atnnoft, cj 
nifold refpedls, infinite treasures of wifdom are <?em the female fil only. Locke . — This ht parti 
abundantly to be found in the holy feripture. lar happens to the lungs. Biackmore . 

Hooker. ». Individual ; orte dlfttnd from others. * PARTICULARITY, n.f. [pariiddarite,' 
— Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a parti - from particular.) 1. Diftind notice or ehumj 
rtifar juice out of the earth, a6 it qualifieth the tion.— So did th* boldnefs of their affirmation 
earth, fo as that juice, which remaineth is fit for company the greatneft of what they did afti 
the other plant; there the neighbourhood doth even defee ndirlg to what kingdi 

good. Bacon.-~T\\h is true of anions confidered he fhould overcome. Sidney . 1. Singlenefs; u 
in their general nature or kind, but not confi- ^‘duality; fiugle adt ; fingle cafe.— Kuowle 
dered in their particular individual inftances South, imprinted in the minds of all men, upon w! 
— Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch conciufions grow, in particularity i the choia 
a particular perfon, without election of ideas, have good and evil. Hooker. 3. Petty account ; pri! 
oiten been reproached for that omilfion. Dryden. incident.— To fee the titles that wefe moft ad 

3. Noting properties or things pecu|^\ — Of this able to fuch an emperor, the flatteries that h<j 
prince there is little particular memory. Bacom open to, with the like particularities only td 

4. Attentive to things Angle and diftindt .— 1 have met with on medals, are certainly not a little j 
been particular in examining the reafon of chil- fing. Addifon . 4. Something belonging to ft 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, perfons. — 

Locke. 5. Single 5 not general 5 one among many. Let the general trumpet blow his blaft, 
—Rather performing his general commandment, Particularities and petty founds 
which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than To ceafe. Soak. Henr) 

any new particular , fprung. out of paffion. Sid * 5. Something peculiar. — I fa w an old heathen j 
ney. 6. Odd ; having fomething that eminently with this pa rticularity 9 that it was hollowed 1 
diftinguifhes him from others. This is commonly diih at one end. Addifon on Italy. — He applied 
ufed in a fenfe of contempt. feif to the coquette’s heart; there occurred 1 

(2.)* Particular, n.f. 1. A Angle inftance ; a particularities in this difleftion. Addifon. 
fingle point. — I muftrefervefomc//?r//Yw&r/,which # To PARTICULARIZE. *v. a. 1 pariicula 

it is nor lawful for me to reveal. Bacon. — What is Fr. from particular.) To mention diftindtly 
tiniverfai muft needs proceed from fome univer- detail ; to fhew minutely. — The leannefs tha 
fal couftant principle; the lame in all particulars , flitfs us, is an inventory to particulars th^ 
which can be nothing elfe but human nature, bundance. Sbakrfp. Ccriol. — He not only boal 
South. — Having the idea of an elephant or an his parentage as an Ifraelite, but particular^ 
angle in my mind, the firft and natural enquiry defeent from Benjamin. Atterbury . 
ir, whether fuch a thing does exift ? and this * PARTICULARLY, adv. [from partid 
knowledge is only of particulars. Locke.— The 1 . Diftindtly ; fingly; not univerfally. — Provid 
mafter could hardly fit on his horfe for laughing, that univerfally cafts its eye over aU the crei 
all the while he was giving me the particulars of is yet pieafed more particularly to fallen it 
this ftory. Addifon. — Vefpalian he refembled in fome. South. 2. In an extraordinary degree.— 
many particulars. Swift. 2. Individual ; private exadt propriety of Virgil, I particularly regi 
perfon. — it is the greateft mtereft of particulars , .as a great part of his character. Dryden. — 
to advance the good of the community. L*Ef- the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly 
trance. 3. Private intereft.— Our wifdom muft fed, that I commend it to the reader. Drydt 
be fuch, as doth not propofe to itfelf c# our * To PARTICULATE, v. a. [from partu 
own particular , the partial and immoderate defire To make mention fingly. Obfolete. — I ma 
whereof poifoneth wherefoever it taketh place ; particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefrii 
but the publick and common good. Hooker .— dodtor. Camden 9 s Remains. 

They .apply their minds even with hearty affec- (I.) PARTING, n . /. in metallurgy. See 
tion and zeal, at the leaft, unto thofe branches of tallurgy, Part II, Se&. IV ; and Part II! 
public prayer, wherein their own particular itf (II.) Parting, in chcmiftry, an operatic 
(Coved. Hooker . — which gold and filver are feparated from c; 
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t her. As thefe two metals refill equally well the 
idioo of fire and of lead, they muft therefore be 
firparated by other methods. This reparation 
could not be effected if they were not foluble by 
Jjtftrmi menftruums. Nitrous acid, marine acid, 
and fulphur, which cannot diflolve gold, attack 
fihrr very eafily ; and therefore thefe three agents 
funuA method * of feparating filver fforri gold, or 
nf the operation called parting. Parting by ni- 
tron add is the moll convenient, and therefore 
roofi j(zi, and even almoft the only one employ- 
ed hy goldfmiths and coiners. Wherefore it is 
clkd fiaiply parting. That made with the ma- 
nse arid is only made by cemcntaion, and is 
town by the name of concentrated parting . Laft- 
It, pirtmg by fulphur is made by fiifion, which 
inf chemifti call the dry may, and is therefore 
CiJkd dry parting. 

i. Parti vc by aquafortis. Altho* part- 
ing by aquafortis be eafy, it cannot be very exa<ft, 
miefi we attend to forne eflential circumftances. 
LThe gold and filver muft be in a proper propor- 
tion : for if the gold be in too great quantity, the lil- 
wrwiD b covered and guarded by it from theadtion 
cf the acid. Therefore, when the eflayers do not 
know the proportion of thefe two metals in the 
nub to be operated upon, they difeover it by the 
following method : They have a certain number of 
ricoIW compofed of gold and filver allayed toge- 
ther n» graduated proportions, and the allay of 
tch needle i b known by a mark upon it. Thefe 
re aixd proof needles. When eflayers want to 
tow nearly the proportion of gold and filver in a 
tfcey rub this mifs upon, a toiiehftone, fo as 
tt> few a mark upon it. Tfiey then make marks 
the touchftonc with forne of the needles the 
O'W of which they think comes neareft to that 
n*tke mafs. By comparing the marks of thefe 
ctrdles with the mark of the mafs, they difeover 
tarry the proportion of the gold and filver in the 
If this trial ihows, that in any given mafs 
TV fiber U not to the gold as three to one, this 
f* h improper for the operation of parting by 
r>rm. In this cafe, the quantity of filver ne- 
Ary to make an allay of that proportion muft 
.tided. This operation is called quartatio*, 

• b!y becaufe it reduces the gold to a fourth 
* of the whole mafs. II. That the parting may 
■ indl, the nitron acid or aquafortis employed 
1 be very pure, and efpecially free from mix- 
of vitriolic and marine acids. For if this be 
tended to, a quantity of filver proportion- 
able to thefe two foreign acids will be feparated 
<iiring the rotation ; and this portion of filver, re- 
cced by thefe acids to vitriol of filver and to lu- 
n cornea, will remain mingled with the gold, 
confequently will not be entirely purified 
** * qxration. When the metallic m.ifs is pro- 
. ilhyed, it is to be reduced to plates, rolled 
called comets ; or to grains. Thefe 
be put into a matrafs, and upon them a 
r ot aquafortis is to be poured, the weight 
b w to that of the filver as three to two ; 
i theoitroua acid employed for this opera- 
weak, the folution is shifted, efpe- 
' at firfi, by the heat of a find bath, in which 
2 /jf to b< placed. When, notwilkftund- 
'XVn. Part I. 
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ing the heat, no further mark of folution appeal'll 
the aquafortis charged With filver is to be decan- 
ted. Frcfh nitrous arid is to be poured into tbd 
matrafs, ftronger than the former, and in lefs quan- 
tity, which muft be boiled on the refiduous mafs 
and decanted as the former. Aquafortis muft e* 
ven be boiled a 3d time on the remaining gold, 
that all the filver may be certainly diffolved. The 
gold is then to be waihed with boiling water- 
This gold is very pure if the operation has been 
performed with due attention. It is called gold of 
parting . No addition of filver is required* if the 
quantity of filver of the mafs is evidently much 
more conliderable than that of the gold : perions 
who have not proof needles and other apparatus 
t^ determine the proportion of the allay, may add 
to the gold an indeterminate quantity of filter, ob- 
ferving that this quantity be rather too great than 
too Imall, and fo conliderable as to render the 
mafs nearly as white as filver ; for a large quanti- 
ty of filver is rather favourable than hurtful to the 
operation : It has no other inconvenience than an 
ulelefs expence, as the larger the quantity Is of 
filver the more aquafortis muft^be employed. We 
ought to attend to this that the colour of 
gold is fcarccly perceptible in a mafs two 3da of 
which are filver and one 3d is gold ; this colour 
then muft be much tefs perceptible when the gold 
ir, only one 4th part, or lefs, of the whole mafs. 
If the quantity of gold exceeds that of the filver, 
the mafs may be expofed to the a&ion of aqua- 
regia, whjgh would be a kind of inverfc par/ing 9 
becaufe the gold is difTolved in that menftruum, 
and the filver is not, but father reduced to a luna 
comen, which remains in form of a precipitate af- 
ter the operation. But this method is leldom ot 
never pratfifed, for the filver is not fo accurately 
feparated from the gold by aqua-regia, as the golH 
is from the filver by aquafortis. The gold, after 
the parting by aquafortis, is much more eafily 
colle&ed when it remains io finall mafijs than 
when it is reduced to powder. When the mafs 
has been regularly quarted , that is, when it con. 
tains three parts of filver and one part of gold, 
wc muft employ, particularly for the firft folution, 
an aquafortis fo weakened that heat is required to 
aflift tfie folution of the filver; by which means 
the folution is made gently ; and the gold which 
remains preferves the form of the fmall maiTcs be- 
fore the folution. If the aquafortis employed 
were ftronger, the parts of the gold would be dif- 
united and reduced to the form of a powder, from 
the activity with which the folution would be 
made. We may indeed part by aquafortis a mafs 
containing two parts of (liver to one part of gold r 
but then the aquafortis muft be ftronger : and if 
the folution be not too much haftened, th$ gold 
will more eafily remain in mafles after the opera* 
tion. In both cafes, the gold will be found to be 
tamifhed and blackened. Its parts have noadhe- 
fion together, becaufe the filter difTolved from it 
has left many interfaces ; and the comets or grains 
of this gold will be eafily broken* unlcfs they be 
handled very carefully. To give them more fo!i- 
dity, they are generally put into a teft under a 
muffle and made red hot ; during which operation 
they contract coalidentbly 5 and their parts are 
H - appro*- 
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Thefe pieces of gold are then not fo ftrong as to ad violently. If the aquafoj 

be very ftrong, however pure, and if the veflcli 
well clofed, a fmall quantity of the gold w0[ 
diffolved along with the filver, which is t< 
guarded againft. Little heaefdught to be appfl 
at the beginning, the liquor being apt to fwylir 


approximated, 
found to be rendered much more folid, fo that 
they may be handled without being broken. By 
this operation alfo the goid relumes its colour'and 
lultre ; and as it generally has the figure of cor- 
nets, it is called gold hi cornetSy or grain gold. Ef- 


fayers avoid melting it, as they choofe to pre&rve 
this form, which lhows that it has been parted. 
The gold and filver thus operated upon ought to 
have .been prevloufly refined by lead, and freed 
from all allay of other metallic matters, fo that 
the gold which remains fhould be as pure as is 
poffible. However, as this is the only metal which 
refills the a&ion of aquafortis, it might be* purified 
by parting from all other metallic fubftances ; but 
this is not generally -doner for feveral reafons. 
Firft, becaufe the retining by lead is more expedi- 
tious and converoertt for the feparation of the gold 
from the imperfect metals ; 2dly, becaufe the fil- 
ter, when afterwards feparated from the aquafor- 
tis, is pure 5 laftly, becaufe, asmoft imperfe< 5 t metals 
do not remain completely and entirely dilTblved 
in nitrous acid, the gold would be found after the 
parting mixed with the part of thefe metals which 
is precipitated. ‘The gold remaining after the 
parting ought to be well walhed, to clean le it 
from any of the folution of filver which might ad- 
here to it \ and for this purpofe diftilled water 
ought to be ufed, or at .leaft water Ihe purity of 
which has been afoertained by its Hot forming a 
precipitate with a folution of filver, becaufe fuch 
a precipitate would, alter the purity of the gold. 
The filver diflolved in the aquafortis may Sc iepa- 
rated either by diftillation, in which cafe ail the 
aquafortis is recovered very pure, and fit for ano- 
ther patting *, or it may be precipitated by fome 
jubilance which has a greater affinky than this me- 
tal with nitrous acid. Copper is generally em- 
ployed for this purpofe at the mint. The Folu- 
tion of filver is put into copper Yeflels. The a- 
quafortis diffolves the copper, and the filver pre- 
cipitates. When the filver is all precipitated, the 
new folution is decanted, .which is then a folutiort 
of copper. The precipitate is to be well walhed, 
and may be melted into an ingot. It is called 
parted /liver* When this filver has been obtained 
from a mafs which had been refined by lead, and 
when it has .been well walhed from the folution 
of copper, it is very pure. Mr Cramer obferves 
jultly in his Treatife on Bffqyingy that however ac- 
curately the operation' of parting has been per- 
formed, a fmall portion 01 51 ver always renrmms 
united with the gold, if the parting has been made 
by aquafortis ; or a final I portion of the gold re- 
mains united with the filver,, if the parting has 
been made by aqua-regia : and he eftimates this 
fmall allay to be from a ooodth to a iycth part ; 
which quantity may be confidered as nothing for 
ordinary purpofe?, but may become fenfible in ac- 
curate chemical experiments. \Chem. Did.) The 
mafs of gold and filver to be quarted ought previ- 
oufiy to be granulated ; which may be done by 
melting it in a crucible, and pouring it into a large 
▼effel lull of cold .water, while at the lame time a 
japid circular motion is given to the water by 
quickly ftirring it round with a flick or broom. 
The aquafortis ought to be lo drone as to be ca- 
pable of afting fenfibly on filver wnen cold, but 


rrfe over the veffel * but when the acid is nc 
faturated, the heat may be faiely increafed. Vi 
the folution ceafes, which may be known by 
dilcontinnance of the effcrvefcence, or enuffio 
air-bubbles^ the liquor is lobe poured off- If 
grains appear entire, more aquafortis mull be 
ed, that all the filver may be diffolved. If the 
ration has been performed flowly, theremail 
gold will have ftill the form of diftinA ma 
w hich are to receive folidity and colour by! 
as above directed. If the operation has beeni 
formed haftily, the gold will have the appeaxj 
of a black mud or powder, which after j 
wafhings with pure water mull be melted, 
filver may be recovered by precipitating it 
the aquafortis bv fmall plates of copper thro\l 
long with the liquor into glafs veflels. A d 
derablt* heat is required to accelerate this pw 
tation. Dr Lewfis lays, he has obferved that J 
the aquafortis was perfe&ly faturated with!] 
no precipitation was occafioned by plates of 1 
per, till a drop or t>vo of aquafortis was add] 
the liquor, and then the precipitation begaij 
continued as uliial. The precipitated filver 
be u'ell walhed in boiling water, and fufed 
fome nitre ; the ufe of \rfiich is to fcorify an| 
preous particles which may adhere to the : 
From the folution of copper in aquafortis, a 
pigment, called vf.rditer, is obtained by ] 
pi tation with whiting. Notes to Chtm. Did. 

2 . Parting dy Cementation. Cohcen 
ted Parting is performed by cementation, 
is ufed when the quantity of gold is fo gr< 
proportion to the filver, that it cannot be f< 
ted by aquafortis. (See Cement, § 4.) 
operation is done in the following manneH 
cement is firft prepared, compofed of 4 pa 
bricks powdered and lifted, of one part of| 
vitriol calcinated till it becomes red, and 0 
part of common fait. The whole is very 
rately mixed together, and a firm prafte is mj 
it by moiflening it with a Kttle wateJ or I 
This cement is called cement royal , btreau^ 
employed to purify gold, which was ftyled 
chemifts, the king of metals * The gold to 
mented is to be reduced to thin plates, as 1 
fmrail pieces of money. At the bottom of tl 
cible or cementing pot, a ftratum of cem 
the thickncfs of a finger, is to be put, whicl 
be covered with plates of gold ; upon tbel^ 
ther ftratum of cement is to be laid, and theijfj 
plates of goid, till the crucible is fiftc d wftl 
alternate ftrata of cement and of gold. 
whole fs then to be covered with a lid, wbi< 
to be luted with a mixture of clay and fand. ' 
pot is to be placed in a furnace, or oven, 
heated by degrees till it is moderately red, w 
heat is to be continued during 24 hours, 
heat mull not be fo great as to melt the g 
The pot is then left to cool, and the gold is t 
carefully feparated from the cement, and b< 
at different times in a large quantity of pure 
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ffr. This gold is to be efTayed upon a touchfione method of feparating a fmall portioif Of 'g6ld'frorrt 
orot K mnl'e; and if it be found not fuffieiently a 'arge one of Giver, appears to be by fulphur; 
fm.ifccd, it is to be cemented a id time in the wh’ch unites with and fcorifies the fiiver without 
firue manner. The ftilphuric acid of the bricks affecting the gold ; but as fulphurated fiiver docs 
and ot* the calcined Vitriol difengages the acid of, not flow thin enough, to fnffer the fmall particles 
n* conmoo fait during this cementation : and of gold diffbfed through it to reunite add fettie at 
tr.4 UA acid diflolvcs the Giver allayed with the the bottom, fome addition is necelfary for do.lec- 
tokkod feparaics it by that means. — Thfstxpe- ting and carrying them down. In order to the 
niewt proves, that although the muriatic acid, commixture with the fnlphor, 50 or 60 lb, of the 
rhlr/? 15 liquid, canqot attack Giver, it is never- mixed metal, or as much as a large crucible will 
tirtc& 1 powerful folvent of that metal. But for receive, are melted at once, and reduced into 
f*!»pcrpt& it mutt be applied to the Giver in the grams, by taking out the fluid matter, with a 
of vapours, extremely concentrated, and af- ftflall crucible made red-hot, and pouring it into 
fiAH with a corfiderablc heat. Ail thefecircum- cold water Girred with a rapid circular’ motion. 
lbner« art united in the concentrated parting. From -}• to \ of the granulated metal, according 
Thu experiment proves alfo, that notwithstanding as it is richer or poorer m gold, is referred, and 
al tide cirtumftanccs, which favour the adtion the reft well mingled with of powdered fulphur. 
cf ibe muriatic acid, k is incapable of diflblving The grains enveloped with the fulphur are again 
taftly, the muriatic acid in this Gate more put into the crucible, and the fire kept gentle for 
dfediully diifolves the fiiver than th< nitrous acid fome time, that the fiivef before it melts, nruiy be 


<toei a the parting by aquafortis, fince this ope- 
mioB fecceeds well when the fiiver is in fo fmall 
« proportion as that it would be protected from 
the i&km of the nitrous acid in the ordinary part- 
*?• Ififtead of fea-falt, nitre may be ufed with 
ejual fflccefi; becaufic the nitrous acid is then put 
10 a tac to attack the fiiver, notwithftanding the 
qfliatity of gold which covers it. 

Paxtixg by Fusion, or Dry Parting, is 
perfumed by fulphur, which has the property of 
tafily with fiiver, while it does not attack 
Thig method of feparating thefe two me- 
^ ;dd be the cbeapeft, the moft expeditious 
** 1 fftwent of any, if the ftilphur could diflolve 
^ iV, and feparate it from the gold as well 
- ri2\v as nitrous acid does: but, on the 
r -"Try, v. : ar e obliged to employ a particular 
’ -a cl a kind of concentration, to begin 
’* * of the fulphur allayed with gold. Then 
repeated and troublefome nifions muft be made, 
i3 each of which we arc obliged to add different 
-Xenrediate fubfiances, and particularly the me- 
tili winch have the GrongcG affinity with fulphur, 

• the precipitation, which in that cafe does 
, -c a regulus of pure gold, but a gold Gill 

• with much fiiver, and even with a part of 
cipitating metals; fo that, to complete the 
ion, cupelhtion is necelfary, and alio part- 

aquafortis. It is therefore evident, that 
cration ought not to be made but when the 
£jouty ot fiiver with which the gold is allayed is 
fcfTtxt, that the quantity of gold which might 
^ obtained by the ordinary parting is not fuffici- 
c * to pay the expences ; and that it is only pro- 
p's s* concentrating a larger quantity of gold in 

K tity of fiiver. As this dry parting is 
nd even expenfive, it ought not to 
but on a confidcrable quantity of 
with gold. Accordingly Cramer, 
Under, and all good chemifts and 
re procefles for the dry parting, re- 
de only in fuch cafes. As this ope- 
afling a fmall quantity of gold from 
:y of fiiver is, notwit hltanding its in- 
approved by Schlutter, Shelter, and 
> and pratfifed in Hartz, we I hall 
Lewii, in his Hijlory of CoU, has 
fuhjcft* The moG advantageous 


thoroughly penetrated by the fulphur; if the fire 
be haftily urged, great part of the fulphur will be 
dklipated, without a&ing upon the met*!. If to 
fulphurated fiiver in fufion pur- Giver be added, 
the latter falls to the bottom, and forms therfc X 
difiinft fluid not mifcible with the other. The 
particles of gold, having no affinity with the ful- 
phurated fiiver, join thcmfeWes to the pure fiiver, 
wherever they come in contact with it, and are 
thus transferred from the former into the Utter, 
more or lefs perfectly according as the pure fiiver 
was more or lefs thoroughly diffofed through the 
mixed. It is for this ufe that a part of the granu- 
lated metal was referved. The fulphurated maf$ 
being brought into perfedt fufion, and krpt'meltr 
ed for near an hour in a clofe covered crucible* 
one third of the referved grains is thrown in ; and 
as foon as this is melted, the whole is well ftirred, 
that the frelh fiiver may be difynbuted through 
the mixed to colledt the gold from it. The Gir- 
ring is performed with a wooden rod ; an iron 
one would be corroded by the fulphur, fo as to 
deprive the mixed of its due quantity of fulphur, 
and likewife render the fubfequent purification of 
the fiiver more troublefome. The fufion being 
continued an hour longer, another third of the 
unfulphurated grains is added, and an hour after 
this the remainder ; after which the fufion is fur- 
ther continued for fome time, the matter being 
Girfed at leaG every half hour from the beginning 
to the end, and the crucible kept elofely covered 
in the intervals. The ftiiphurated fiiver appears 
in fufion of 3 dark brown colour; after it has 
been kept melted for a certain time, a part of the 
fulphur having cfcaped froip the top, the furfacc 
becomes white, and fome bnght drops of Iilver, 
about the fize of peafe, are perceived on it. 
When this happens, which is commonly in about 
three hours after the laG addition of the referved 
grains, looner or later according as the crucible 
has been more or lefs ciolely covered, and the 
matter continued; for otherwife more and jnore 
of the fiiver., thus lofing its fulphur, would fub- 
fide and mingle with the part at the bottom in 
which the gold is iolleifted. The whole is pour- 
ed out into an iron mortar greafed and duly heat- 
ed ; or if .the quantity is too large to be fateijr 
lifted at once, a part is firft taken out from the 
IU to.* 
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tap with x* ftttall crucible, and the reft poured in- which they wrap round the lower part of the vtf 
to the mortar. t The gold, diffufed at firft through fel, leaving the upper part uncovered, that the] 
the whole mafs, is now found collected into a part may fee the progrefs of the ojm ration j and ovr 
of it at the bottom, amounting only to about as this cloth they apply a compoiition of clay am 
much as was rderved unfulphurated. This part hair. Scblutter advifes to put the parting-glaffe 
,jnay be feparated from the l’ulpburated fiiver containing fome water, and Aipported by trevet 
above it by a chiffel and hammer ; or more per- with fire under them. When the heat commua 
fe&ly, the furface of the lower mafs being gene* cated by the water is too great,, it may be dim 
rally rugged and unequal, by placing the whole niftied by adding cold water; which muftbedot 
jpafs with its bottom upwards in a crucible : the very carefully by pouring again ft the lides of fl 
fulphurated part quickly melts, leaving unmclted pan, to prevent too fudden an application of a* 
that which contains the gold, which may thus be to the parting-glafs. The intention of this go 
completely feparated from the other. The ful- trivance is, that the contents of the glaflev 
ph mated fiiver is e flayed by keeping a portion of theft fbould break, may be received bythtcopp 
it in fufion in an open crucible til) the fulphur is veil'd. Into a giafs 15 inches high, and io or 
rfiflipated, and then diflbiving it in aqua fortis. inches wide at bottom, placed in a copper, pan . 
}i it fliould ftdl be found to contain any gold, it is inches wide at bottom, 15 inches wide at tMPrjW 
po be melted again ; at much more uufuipburated 10 inches high, he ulually put about 80 04, of a 
fiiver is to be added as was employed in each of tab with twice as much aquafortis, 
the former injections, and the fulion continued (;.) * PARTISAN, n. f. [patui/an, Fnac 
about an hour and a ha f. The gold thus coliec- 1. A kind of pike or halberd. — 
ted into a part of the filver may be further con* Let us j 

Cfntrated into a fmailrr part, by granulating the Make him with our pikes and partifanj 

gnat's and repeating the whole procefs. The ope- A grave. Shake/pare i Ham 

y ation may be again and again repeated, till fo Shall I ftrike at it with my partijan? 

much of the filver is feparated, that the remainder *• [From parti, French.] An adherent to a i 
may be parted w ithout much expence. This pro* tion. — Some of thefe partt/ans concluded* 
jeeis, according to M. Schlutter, is pradifed at government had hired men to be bound < 
Rammdbcrg m Lower Hartz. The prevailing pinioned. 4 ddifoti . — I would be glad any fa 
metal in the ore of Rammeilberg is lead : the /an would help me to a tolerable re^fon, that, 
quantity of l<a 4 is at pud* 40 lb. on a quintal of caufe Clodius and Curio agree with rue in a ' 
joo lb, of the ore, The lead worked off on a teft fingular notional mult blindly follow then 
or copcaye hearth yields about ijo grains of all. Swift. 3. The commander of a party 
filver, and the filver contains only a 384th part of tached from the main body upon fpme fed 
gold; yet this littie quantity of gold, amounfrng excurfion. 4. A commanders leading ftaff. a 
scarcely to a ihhd pf a grain in a hundred weight (a.) A Partisan, in the art of war, ($ 1. 
pf this ore, is thus collected w r ith profit. The 3O is a perfon dexterous in commanding a pu 
autbo f above-mentioned confines this method of who, knowing the country well, is employed in 
Reparation to fuch filver as is poor in gold, and ting intelligence, or furpnfmg the enemy's con 
reckons parting with aquafortis more advantage* &c. It alfo means an officer Cent out with the c 
pus wh$re the gold amounts to abov<ra 64th of xnand of a body of light troops. This corps fh 
the filver : he advifes alfo not to attempt concen* be competed of infantry, light-horfc, and hull 
tratjng thip gold too far, 3s a portion of it will air PARTISTAGNO, a town of Maritime Au 
ways be taken up again by the filver. Mr Schefp in the province of Friuli, 
fer, however, relates (in the Sweaijh Memoir s for * PARTITION, n. f. [partition, Fr. 
175*% ihat he has by this method brought the Latin.] j. The 3d of dividing ; a (tate of \ 
gold to perfect finenefs : and that he ha? fikewife divided.— 

collected all tfie gold which the filver contained ; Like to a double cherry', feeming partet 
the filver of the laft operations, which had taken But yet an union in partition . 
up a pprtion of the gold, being rcfervpq to be Divifion j reparation ; diftindtiou.r— We 
woikcd over again with a freth quantity of gold, in this refpedt, our churches divided by curtail 
h .k ing filver. The fulpburated fiiver is purified {itions, although not fo many in number as t 
by continuing it in fufion for fome time With a Hooker, — 

large furfiice cxpoled to the air ; the fulphur grar Can we not 

dually exhales and leaves the filver entire. Partition make with fpedaclts fo preciou? 

Parting-Glass if , n, /. Glals vefids ufed *Twixt fair apd fpifl l 

for parting gold and filver. T^Y have the form Vi e lhali be winnow’d with fo rough a 

of truncated cones, the bottom being commonly a* That ev’n our corn ihall feeni as light as < 
bout f inches wide, the aperture abput one or two And good from bad find no partition. 
inches wide, aud the height about 12 inches, — The day, month and year, meafured by 
Thefe vpfffcls ought to have been well annealed, are ufed as ftandard meafurts, as likely ©tin 
pd chpfen free frpm flaws ; as one of the chief bitrarily deduced from them by partition or < 
m conveniences attending the operation ie, that tion. fiolder on Ti#if. 3. Part divided fro 
the glalies arg apt tp crack fry expofurr to cold, reft ; feparate part.— 

Rnd even wlitn touclrcd by tne hand. Some ope r Lodg’d jn a fmnll fertitiop. J 

ra.ors fepure their glafies by a coating. For this 4. That by which diherent parts are fepi 
puipofe tliey iprtaG amixtuie of quick lime, flaked — It doth not follow, that God doth teach 
with btq: and whites of eggs, upon liueo cloth, crcdl between U$ and them a partition wall 1 

f 
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finerce. Rvirr.— Make partition j *of wood in a Would make the great ’ft king double, to be /«/*- 

L£i*t>ad, with holes in them, and mark the dif- ner'd 

fcrtncc of their found, from that of an hogfhead With tomboys. Sbakejjpeare. 

t'Mt lixh partitions. Bacon. — (I.) * PARTNERSHIP, n. /. [from partner .] 

Partition* firm and Cure, i. Joint intereft or property.— 

Tkc waters underneath from thofe above He does pofleffion keep, 


i Diddiaj. Milton i Paradife LoJl» 

— Eacltiuirs our factions have made in the church, 

' beeumti great partition wall to keep others out 
d it beat} of Piety. — At one end of it, is a great 
partitxm, dehorned for an opera. Addifon . — The 
peruse* between good and evil is broken down, 
iflr'i. j. Part where reparation is made. — 

TV mound was new ly made, no light could 
' ptf* 

f B rN»>t the nice partitions of the graf3. Dr 

• To Partition. *•. a . To divide intodiftind 

Thefc fidcs arc uniform without, though, 
k »crzl]y partitioned within. Baron. . 

• PARTLET. n. J\ A name given to a hen ; 
tr* onginal fipn location being a ruif or band, or 
cw'CJTag for the l*cck. lj«ftWfr.— 

Thou dotard, thouart woman tired ; unroofted 
Br thv dame portlet here. bbakrfpeara. 

Ti/d w ith pi.rn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlct 
ftrip*. Hall. 

Dame portlet was the fovercign of his heart ; 
He tea* her M hrr. Dry den's Fables . 

• PARTLY, odt'. [from part.] In fome mea- 
fmr ; io fane degree ; in part. — That part, which, 

the coming of Chritt, partly hath embraced, 
psrtlj ihail hereafter ^noracc the Chriftian re- 
** term the chyrch of Chrift. Hooker.— 
They thought it rcafonablc to do all poflible ho~ 
iwar to tVir memories ; partly that others might. 
y< raceiir-gtd to the fime patience and fortitude, 
that virtue, even in this world, might 
** late ii* reward. Ne(fon . — The inhabitants of 
Xapfa have Uen always very notorious for lead- 
H a Lie of iazinefr aud pleafure, wliich I Like to 
zrdc out of the wonderful plenty of their country, 
’Ui docs not make labour (b nectflary to them, 
ami /only out of the temper of their climate, that 
the fibres. Ad /J i/on on Italy. 

• PARTNER, n. J. [from part.} 1. Partaker ; 
lX ar:r j who has part in any thing; affoci- 
co— 

My noble partner , 

You greet with prefen t grace. Sbak. Macbeth . 
—These of the race of Scm were no partners in 
the unbelieving work of the tower. Raleigh. — 

To undergo 

MySelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life. Milton . 
— Sapor, king of Pcifia, had an heaven of glafs, 
rtich lilting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling 
\ gs fd f brother to the fun and moon, and partner 
•A the Ran. Peacbam . — The foul continues in 
Ur actios, till her partner is again qualified to 
Wv her company. Addifon . %. One whp dance* 
tih another. — 

Lead in year ladies every one ; fwcet partner % 
I mail not yet forsake you. Sbak • Henry VIII. 
, * T# Paitkir. v. a! [from the noun.] To 
pea; to iffoeiate with a partner.— r 
A lady who 

So fair, and fjt^n’d to an emprey. 


And is too wife to hazard partnership. Dry den* 
a. T he union of two or more in the lame trade. 
— *Tis a ncceffary rule in alliances, partner/hips 
and all manner of civil dealings, to have a ltridt' 
rcgaid to the difpolition of thofe we have to do 
withal. VEJlrange. 

(HO Partnership is a contract among two or 
more perfons, to carry on a certain bufinefs, at 
their joint exptnee, and (hare the gain or Jofs 
which arifes from it. Of this there are four 
kinds. 

1. Partnershif in Companies incorpo- 
rated by Authority. A royal charter is ne- 
cefiary to enable a company to hold lands, to 
have a common feal, and enjoy the other prj* 
vlltges ot a corporation. A charter is fometiroes 
procured, in order to limit the ri(k. of partners;, 
for, in every private company, the partners are 
liable for the debts, without limitation ; incor- 
porated focieties, they ’are only liable for their 
lhares in the (lock of tht fociety. The incorpo- 
ration of focieties fometimen is authorifcd by adt 
of parliament ; but this high authority is not ne-» 
cefiary, unlefs for conferring exclufive privileges. 

a. Partnership jn Companies, where the 
business is conducted by officers. There 
are many companies of this kind in Britain, chief- 
ly eftabhftied for purpofes which require a larger 
capital than private merchants can command. 
The laws w'ith rcfpedl to ihtfe companies, when 
not confirmed by public authority, are the fame 
as the follow ing, but the articles o( their agreement 
ufually very different. The capital is conde- 
scended on, and divided into a certain number of 
lhares, whereot each partner may hold one or 
more, but is generally rcllridled to a certain num- 
ber. Any partner may transfer his (hare; and 
the company muft admit hisaflignec as a partnei. 
The death of the partners has no effedt on the 
company. No partner can adt perfonaily in the 
affairs of the company: but the execution of their 
bufinefs is intruded to officers, for whom they are 
refponfiblc ; and, when the partners are numer- 
ous, the fupcrintendency of the officers is com- 
mitted to diredtors chofcn annually, or at other 
appointed times, by the partners. 

3. Partnership, in occasional joint 
trade, is where two or more merchants agree to 
employ a certain fum in trade, and divide the 
gain or lofs fo foon as the adventure is brought 
to an iffue. This kind of contradt being gene- 
rally private, the parties concerned are not li- 
able for each other. If one of them purchafe 
goods on trult, the furniflicr, who grants the 
credit through confidence in him alone, has nd 
recoqrfe, in cafe of his infolvency, againft the o? 
thcr partners. They arc only anlwerable for the 
(hare of the adventure that belongs to the infol* 
vent partner. If it be propofed to carry the ad- 
venture farther than originally agreed on, any 
partner may withdraw his iutcreft ; and if it can- 
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rtot !>c feparated fjrotn the other?, may infift that riagement of their outftandirig affairs ; and t! 
the whoJe (hall be brought to an iflue. money aiding from them is divided among ti 

t *4. Partnership 1 n standing Companies partners, or their reprefentatives, when it is rt i 
il generally eftabiifhed by written contract be- vered. But as this may protrafl the final fett] 
tween the parties, where the ftock, the firm, the ment of the company’s affairs to a vety incon 
duration, the diviiion of the gain or lofs, and o- nient length, other methods are fometimes ui 
ther circumftances, are inferted. All the part- to bring them to a conclufion, either in con 
ners are generally authorised to fign by the firm quence of the original contrail, or by agreetni 
Of the company, though this privilege may be at the time of difloiution. If a partner withdraw 
confined to fome of them by particular agreement, he continues refponfible for his former partn 
The firm ought only to be fubferibed at the till it be publicly known that he hath done 
place where the copartnery is eftablifhecL If 4 A deed of reparation, regiftered at ^ public 
partner has occafion, when abfent, to write a fice, 3nd announced in the Gazette, is fuffici 
letter relating to their affairs* he fubferibes his r prefumption of fuch notoriety, 
own name on account of the company,. When (x.) PARTON, [Gael. i. #. the kill fop,] a 
the faifte* partners carry on bufinefs at different nM of, Scotland, in Rirkcudbrighiihire. 5 m 
places, they generally choofe different firqas for! fquare, about xa miles from the fea. The ai 
each. The fignatufe of each partner is generally feiubrious; the fuiface hilly; the foil light ; 
fent to new cornefpondents; and when a part- Tandy; oats, barley, and potatoes are the cl 
ner is admitted, although there be no alteration crops. About 400 acres are under oats. 1 
Ih the firm, hisfignature is tranfmitted, with an watered by the Dee, the Ken, and 7 fmaii lal 
intimation of the change in the copartnery to alf abounding with trout*. The population in 15 
fheircorreipondents. Houles, that have been long was 409 ; mcreafe 13, fince 1755 : number 
efthblifhed," often retain the old firm, though all hrrfes, 120; fheep, 3000; goats, 60; and W 
the original partners be dead or withdrawn. No cattle 1000. There are relics of a Druidical cin 
partner is liable to make good the lofs arifing and a artificial mounts. * 
from his judging wrdng In a cafe where he had (2*) Parton, a village m the above parifh,v 

authority to alt. If he exceeds his power, and a church, half a mile from the conflux of 

the event prove unfuccefsful, he mult bear the Dee and the Ken. 

lofc; but if it prove fuccefsful, the gain belongs (3.) Parton, a fea port of England, in 0 
to the company: yet if be acquaints the company berland, 3 miles N. of Whitehaven, 
immediately of what he has done, they muft ei- * PARTOOK. Preterite of partake. 

fher acquiefce therein, or leave him the chance of (x.) * PARTRIDGE, if./, [perdrx, Fr .pen 

gain, as well as the rilk of lofs. All debts con- Welfn; perdix , Lat.] A bird or game. — Th? 1 
trailed under the firm of ,tl\e company are bind* is come out to feek a flea, as when one doth fc 
ing on the whole partners, though the money a partridge in the mountains. 1 Sam. xxvi. xo. 
was borrowed by one of them for his private ufe, (*•) Partridge, in ornithology. Sec T 
without the content of the reft. And if a partner RAO. The places partridges delight in mod 
exceeds his power, the others are neverthelefs o- corn fields, efpecially whilft the corn grows, 
bliged to implement his engagements; though under that cover they fhelter and breed ; and! 
they may render him refponfible for his mifbe- are frequented by them when the com is 
baviour. Although the films to be advanced by down for the grain. In the furrows, amongft 
the partners be limited by the contrail, if there clots, branches, and long grafs, they hide 1 
be a bfecefBty for raifing more money, to anfwer themfelvea and coveys, which are fometime 
emergencies or pay the debts of the company, the m number, nay 30, in a covey. When wint 
partners mull fiirnifh what is neceflary in propor- arrived, and the Hubble fields are ploughed 
tion to their {hares. A debt to a company is not or over-foiled with cattle, partridges lefort 
cancelled by the private debts of the partner ; the upland meadows, and lodge in the dead-g 
and when a partner becomes infoivent, the com- or fog under hedges, amongft mQlc-hills or 
pany is pot bound for his debts beyond the ex- der the roots of trees ; fometimes they refoi 
tent of Wfiiarc. The debts of the company arc coppices and under-woods, efpecially if ary c 
preferable, on the company’s effe&s, to the pri- fields are adjacent, or Where there r grown bre 
vate debts of the partners. Partnerfhip is gerte- brakes, fern, &c. In harveft, when every fic 
rally diffolved by the death of a partner; yet, full of men and cattle, in the day they arc u 
when there are more partners than two, it may, in fallow fields acboining to com fields, w 
by agreement, fubfift among the furvivors. Some- they lie lurking Jill evening or morning, and 
times it is ftipulated, that, in cafe of the death among the (heaves of com. This bird contribut 
of a partner, bis place {hall be fupplied by hi* much to the pleafures of the table, that man; 
fon, or fome other perfon condefcended on. The pedients Were formerly in ufc to take them s 
contrail ought to Ipecify the time and manner in Having deceived the timid creatures by an U 
which the furviving partners (hall reckon with imitation of their notes, it waa eafy to ei 
the executors of the deceaftd for his (hare of the them into the fnare ; but their deftrultion is 
ftock, and a reafonable time allowed for that almoft entirely referved for the murderous , 
purpofe. When a partner/hip is diflolved, there of the fportfman. The partridges of Abyflinij 
are often outftanding debts that cannot be reco- faid to be as large as capons • J 

vered for a long time, and efftlls that cannot ea- PARTRIDGEFIELD, a townfhip of M 
fily be difpofed of. The parttierfh'p, though dif- chufetts, in Bcrldhire county; xa8 miles V 
folved iu other refpelts, foil (ubfifts for the ma- Button : containing 1041 citizens, in 1795. 
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* PARTURIENT, adj. [parturient, Latin.] 
iuut to bring forth . 

'i.) * PARTURITION, n.f. [from parturio. 
Lain.] TV.ftatcof bcipg about to bring forth. 
-GnSbrinition of parts fa required, not only un- 
to tfce prcrioui conditions of birth, but aifo unto 
& ptrtvitw or very birth. Brown. 

IVi Parturition is rather the aCt of bringing 
forth, or being delivered of young* $ee Mid- 
VtfilT. ; 

(j.) 4 PARTY. n.f. [(arte, Fr.] x. A number 
r/ prim confederated by fimilarity of defigns 
ertuaiutw in oppofition to others; a faction.—* 
ITira my of thefc combatants (trips his terms of 
ajctagoity, I (hall think him a champion for 
ttfh, ud not the Dave of vain glory or a tarty. 
L*.— This account of party patches will ap- 
ptjr improbable to thofc, who live at a diftance 
(too the fashionable world. Addifon. — Party wri- 
fr* ire (b fenfible of the fccret virtue of an in- 
that they never mention the q — n at 
fcuth. SpcSator. — This party rage in women on* 
h fcrrei to aggravate animofities that reign a- 
twjgtban. Addifon. — As he never leads the con-' 
Mfjtioo into the violence and rage of party dif- 
NUS I liter* d to him with pleafure. Tatter. — 
unmn between thorfc of the lame party , expofes 
thrm totbeir enemies. Pope. — The moft violent 
ftriymn are fuch, as, in the conduit of their 
tats, bite difeovered leaft fenfe of religion or 
Uoift. i. One of two litigants* — When 
joairtfcariog * matter bet ween party and party, 
riffl ed with the cholick, you make faces like 
md dtfmifs the controverfy more en- 
by ywr hearing : all the peace you make 
» Aeircask, '& calling both parties knaves. Sbak. 
-The otic of both parties (hall come before 
jwfgw. Exodus xxii. 9. — If a bifbop be a party 
fait and excommunicates his adverfary; 
acomrsTtnication (ball not bar his adverfary 
bn adion. AyTtffe. 3. One concerned ia 
dt adnr.— 

Prec’d aad enfranchis’d not a party to 
The ngcr of the king. Sbak . 

1 do fofpcd this trafh 

To be a party in this injury. Sbak. 

t ; perfons engaged againlt each other. — 
The peace both parties want is like to laft. 

DrydeiK 

<£fk came in, to make their party good. Drjd. 
i A fdtd aflembly. — 

Til hive a party at the Bedford-head. Pope. 
clergy would a little ftudy the arts of 
l * ,a frboo, they might be welcome at every 
boifi. 7. Particular perfon ; a perfon dif- 
or oppofed to, another. — She was ftop- 
a number of trees, fo thickly placed to- 
(he was afraid (he (hould, with rufh- 
? frmgh, flop the fpeech of the lamentable 
.—The mini (ter of iufticc may, for 
A example viituoufly will ine execution of 
(h whofe pardon another for conlangumr- 
, as vntuouily may defire. Hooker. — If the 
l head, that the Party (lain was of Englifh 
been adjudged felony. Davies. — 
E bring me to the party? Sbak .— The 
F ^ ct «etcd imo the noftrils, eagles the partf 
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to lie as if he were drunk. Abbot.— The imaging 
tion of the party to be cured is not needful to con- 
cur ; for it may be done without the knowledge of 
the party wounded. Bacon . — There is nothing left 
to be done by the offended party , but to return t<£ 
charity. Taylor. — Though there is a real differ- 
ence between one man and another, yet the party , 
who has the advantage, ufoally magnifies the ine r 
quality. Collier. 8. A detachment of foldiers : 
as, he commanded the party fent thither. 

(a.) Party, adj - Or or belonging to a party ; 
joined with a party. The authorities above quot- 
ed by Dr Johnson, (J 1, def. 1.) of “ party 
patches , party writers , party rage, and party de- 
putes” are plainly examples of the adjeQive noun, 
and ought not to have been adduced as examples 
of the noun fubfiantrve . 

(3.) Party, in a military fenle, (f 1, dcf. 8.) 
a fmall number of men, horde, or foot, fent upon 
any kind of duty ; as into an enemy’s country to 
pillage, to take prifoners, and to oblige the coun- 
try to come under contribution. Parties are often 
fent out to view the roads and ways, get intelli- 
gence, feek forage ; to reconnoitre, or amufe the 
enemy upon a march: they are allb frequently 
fent upon the flanks of an army or regiment, to 
difcover the enemy if near, and prevent furprife or 
ambufeade. 

Party, in heraldry. Sec Parti. 

* Party-coloured, adj. [ party and coloured .] 
Having diverlity of colours. — 

The fulfome ewes. 

Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 

Fall party -colour d lambs. Sbak. Merch. of Ven r 
— The leopard was valuing himfelf upon the luftrp 
of hh party-coloured (kin. V Eft range.-— 

Both girt with gold, and clad in farty-co. 
lour y d cloth. Dryd. 

Conltrain’d him in a bird, and made Him fly 

With party-colour d plumes a chattering pie. 

Dry den. 

— I lodked with as much pleafure upon the little 
party-coloured afTembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 
Spectator . — 

Nor is it hard to beautify each mouth 

With files of party-colour 9 d fruits. Philips . 

Four knaves in garb fuccinCl, a trufty band, 

And party-coloured troops, a (hining tram. 

Draw forth a combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

* Party-Jury. n.f. [In law.] A jury in fome 
trials, half foreigners and half natives. 

* Party-man. n.f. [party and man.] A facti- 
ous perfon ; an abettor of a party. — 

* Party-wall. n. f [party and wall.] Wall 
that feparates one houfe from the next. — *Tis an 
ill cuftom among bricklayers to work up a whole 
(lory of the party-walls, before they work up the 
fronts. Mox. 

(*.) PARCJ, in ichthyology, a very fingular A- 
merican fifh. Tt is broad, flat, and rounded ; not 
very thick, and ufuallv of about 5 or 6 inches 
long, and more than 4 broad. It has fix fins, one 
large and long, one on the back, and another on 
the belly behind the anus ; each of thefe reaches 
to the tail, and has towards the end a long firing 
or cord, made of a Angle filament, that on the 
back fin being longer than that on the bJiv ; be- 
hind the gills it has alfo two fins of two finger* 

breadth 
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breadth long and one broad ; and two others on crown of the head a fine blue ; from the hi 
the belly, which are very narrow ; its head is the eyes is a black line ; the forehead and ch 
(mall, and its mouth elevated and (mail, and fur- white ; the back of a yellowilh green ; the Ic 
nifhed with fmall teeth ; its feales are of a mode* fide of the body yellow ; the wings and tail 1 
( rate fize, and arc half black and half yellow, fo that the former marked tranfverfely with a white 
the fifh appears of a black colour, variegated the legs of a lead colour. They frequent gani 
with yellow half moons ; its gills, and the begin- and do great injury to fruit trees, by bruifioj 
ning of its fins, are alfo yellow 5 and it has, on tender buds in fearch of the infefts which li] 
each fide near the head, a yellow fpot ; it is eat- der them. They breed in holes of walls, an 
able. 1 a or 14 eggs. 

(a.) Paru, in geography, a fort of Brazil, in 3. Parus candatus, the long-tailed titmoi 
Para, on the N. bank of the AmazoaJ Lon. 53. about inches, long and 7 inches broad. Th 
10. W. Lat. 1. 30. S. is black, very thick and convex, dittering frq 

PARVICH, an Hland of Maritime Auftria, near others of this genus. The toji of the head, 
Dalmatia, and one of the bed peopled and moft the bill to the hind part, is white, mixed w 
confiderable of thofc which are under the jurifdic- few dark grey feathers: this bed of white i 
tion of Sebeuico. It contains a great number of tircly furrounded with a broad ftroke of b 
fifhermen, and perfons who follow agriculture. It which, rifing on each fide of the upper mini 
contains many Roman antiquities, which (how that pafles over each eye, unites at the hind part < 
it was a Roman ftation. It feems to be among head, and continues along the middle of the 
the number of thofe illands which Pliny calls O- to the rump. The feathers on each fide a 
ladujft r, which is filppofed to be an inverfion of black ttroke are of a purplifh red, as are tho 
which means ill-founding or noify. It is mediately incumbent on the tail. The tan 
not large, but it is extremely fertile. Every pro- longett, in proportion to the bulk, of any I 
du£t fucceeds in perfection there ; particularly bird, being in length three inches, the fort 
vines, olives, mulberry trees, and fruits. The af- unlike that of a magpie, confining of n fe; 
pedt of this ifland is very pleafant at a diftance. of unequal lengths, the middlemoft th£ lq 
The name Paruicb is derived from its being thtfirjl thofe on each fide growing gradually 
ifland met with on going out of the harbour of Thefe birds are often feen patting through oi| 
Sebenico 5 for the lllyric word parvi lignifies firfl . dens, going from one tree to another, as if ir 
PARVICHIO, an ifland of Maritime Auftria, road to fome other place, never making auj 
on the coaft of E>almatia, $. of Velia, one of the They make their nefts with great elegance, 
Quamafo i (lands. It has a harbour called Dubaz. oval fliape, and about eight inches deep, 1 

* PARVIS, n.f [Fr.3 A church or church- near the upper end a hole for admiflion. T 

porch: applied to the mootings or law-difputes ternal materials are modes and lichens cui 
among young ftudents in the inns of courts, and interwoven with wool. On the .infule it l 
alfo to that deputation at Oxford, called difputa - warmly lined with a thick bed of feathers, 
tio in parvi t. parley, female lays from 10 to 17 eg^s. The youi 

* PARVTTUDE. n. f. [from parvus, Latin.] low their parents the whole winter ; and, fit 

Littlenefs ; minutenefs. Notufed. — The little ones flimnefs of their bodies, and great length c 
of paruitttde cannot reach to the feme floor with appear, while flying, Hke as many darts cutti 
them. Glamnlle . air. See Plate CCLXVIII. 

* PARVITY. ». /. [from parvus, Lat.] Little- 4. Parus ck\%t the crejled tit moufe,\ 

nefs; minutenefs. Not ufed. — What are thefe for 13 pennyweight ; the bill is black, with a f 
finenefs and parvity , to thofe minute animalcula the fame colour above it ; all the upper j 
difeovered in pepper-water? Ray . the body grey; the neck and under par 

PARULIDES, in furgery, tumours and inflam- white, until a faint tinfture of red, which ii 
mations of the gums, commonly called gum boils . eft juft below the wings. The legs ifre of 
♦ They are to be treated with difeutients like other colour. It erefts its crown feathers into a 
inflammatory tumours. They inhabit the warm part? of North An 

PARUS, the Titmouse, in ornithology, age- and frequent# foreft-trees, feeding upon 
nus belonging to the order of pafleres. The bill 5. Parus Major, the great titmoufe , h 
is very entire, covered at the balls with hairs; the head and throat black,, the cheeks whit 
tongue is truncated and hairy. There are 14 back green, the belly yillowifh p green, < 
fpecies ; of which the moft remarkable are thefe : in the middle by a line of black which ext< 
1. Parus Biarmicus, the bearded titmoufe, ha 9 the vent •, the rump a bluiih grey, the lej 
a fhort, ftrong, and very convex bill, of box co- lead colour, the toes divided to the very 
lour ; the head of a fine grey ; the chin and throat and the back toe very large and ftrong, T 
white ; the middle of the breaft flefh -coloured ; cies fometimes vifit our gardens ; but for tfc 
the Tides and thighs of a pale orange ; the hind part inhabit woods where they build in 
part of the neck and back of orange bay ; the tail trees, laying about ten eggs. They feed on 
is two inches and three quarters long ; the legs of which they find in the bark of trees. In 
a deep fhining black. The female wants the flefh- they do a great deal of mifehief by picking 
colour on the breaft, and a triangular tuft of black tender buds of the fruit trees. Like woo 
feathers on each fide the bill which adorn the male, ers, they are perpetually runuing up and 
They are found in marfhy places. the bodies of trees in quell of food. This 

a. Parus cauiuleus, the blue titmoufe, is a very ha* three cheerful notes, which they begin 1 
beautiful bird. The bill is fliort and dulky ; the In February. • 

6. F 
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$.pARU4 PESDULINUS, the REMfZ, Ot \ fmall 
mu/r. It is often found in Lithuania! Mr 
Co\r, in hi« Travels through Poland, gives the 
frikwing account of this little animal. “ The 
Troainus ftrutfur? of its pendent neft induced me 
to ^ aa engraving of path that and the birds 
thock’m. (See Plate 26?.) They are the fmalleft 
fp<d« of titmice* The head is of a pale bluiih 
iftfolour; the fore part of; the neck and the 
hm 3 tinged with red 5 the belly white 5 wings 
hrk; hack and rump of a yellowiih ruff colour ; 
ijsU Anthers criiereout, with the exterior lides 
; the tril ruft-coioured. T he male is fingu* 
hrh diftirtguilhed from the female, by a pair of 
hick pcinted whifkers. Its neft is in the fhape of 
a loag purfe, which it forms with amazing art, by 
intersreasing down, goflamer, and minute fibres, 
m 1 cMc and compad manner, and then lining 
the 'mtide with down alone, fo as to make a fnug 
aa^wirm lodge for its young brood. The en r 
trance is at the fide, fmall, and round, With its 
edge more ftrongly marked than the reft of this 
mr.aus fabric : the bird, attentive to the preferva- 
tion of its eggs or little ones from noxious animals, 
Upend* it at the letter end to the extremity of the 
Ccuiitr twigs of a willow or fome other tree over 
i rnrr. Contrary to the eultom of titmice, it lays 
vtlyfmr or five eggs: poflibly Providence hath 
itdiiotfl this (cantinefs of eggs to the remiz, be* 
O'li by the lingular inftinft imparted to it, it is 
^tabled to fccure its young much more effedtual- 
h Iran definition, than the other fpecies which 
m verr prolific.*’ 

Pups Virginian us, the yellow rump, is 
fan d ia Virginia ; and is diftinguiihed by a yel- 
to* fyot on it , rump. All the reft of the feathers 
kroim, with a flight tincture of green. They 
rwi ahnat lhe bodies of trees ; and feed on infets, 
♦Hick they pick from the crevices of the bark. 

PARUTA, Paul, a noble Venetian, born in 
J'ac; diftmguifhed for bis learning, and know- 
ledge is a Statefman. He filled feveral high offi- 
ftnt on fevefal embaffies; was appoint- 
ed governor of Brefcia, and procurator of J$t 
Mart; m ail which he fliowed great abilities and 
pototf. He wrote, 1. Notes upon Tacitus : a. 
Political Difcourfbs * 3. A Treatile of the Pcrfec- 
toii of the Political Life : 4. A Hiftory of Venice, 
frwn 1513 to 15^1, with the War of Cyprus; all 
» Italian. He died in 1598. 

PAKWAN, a town of Cabul, 63 miles NW. of 
Cdml. 

PARWI8, a town of Tirol, 18 miles WNW. 
lafpruck. 

PARYS, or Paris. See Paris, N° 4. 
PARYSATIS, an infamous Perlian Queen, wife 
Dinus Nothus, and mother of Artaxerxes 
«emon, and Cyrus the yohnger. Her partiali- 
ty Cyrus ied her to commit the greateft injuf- 
Sttand barbarities ; and lhe poifoned Statira, the 
rifeof Amxerles. See Persia. 
p * PAS. n. f, [French.] Precedence ; right 
foremoft.— When (he came into any full 
fcibry, lhe would not yield the pas to the beft 
tfttem. Arhatbnet. 

(t) Pas, in geography, a town of France, in 
of the Strait 8 of Calais 5 6 tniles £. of 
*^®kns, and x H SW. of Arras* 
lot. XVIL Part L 
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.. (3.) Pas de Calajs, or Straits of Calais* 
Ste Calais, N° 4. alfo Dover, N° 9. 

. PASAICK, a large ritrer of $ew Jerfey, which 
rifes in Morris county, runs 11 miles oE. thetl 
turns NE. and receives a large fupplv. of w?ter« 
from the rivers RomQpack, Kingwobd, and Pe- 
guunock ; then running NE. pa lies by the towrt 
of Patterfon, over the Little and Great Falls ; afi* 
ter which,, it runs feveral miles SE. and S. and 
falla into Newark bay, where its mouth is 406 
yards broad. It is navigable 10 mi|es Up to ‘the 
Great falls, where it is 46 yards broad, and fall* 
over a rock 80 feet perpendicular. There is A 
bridge over t hi3 riv<r 40 feet long. 

PASAKAMENITZ, a totoq of Bohemia, in 
fchrudim ; 8 miles WNW. of Politzka. 

PASANGA, an ifland in the E. Indian Qce an %' 
near the W. coaft of Sumatra. Lat. 5. 10. S. 

PASAKGAtf A, a town of Perha* near Cara- 
rhania, founded by Cyrus the Great, on the fpat 
where he conquered Aftyages. The kings of Per- 
fja were afterwards crooned in it. Strabo, 15* 
Plin. viii, 26. Herod. 1, i%‘$* 

PASARGADiE, one of the nobleft families 06 
ancient Perfia. The Achemenides were a tribe 
of it. 

(1.) PASCAGOOLA, or ) a town of Weft Flo-* 
(1.) PASCAGOULA, ) rida. Lcrn. 88. 3a. 
W. Lat. 30. 30. N. 

(2.) PascagpuvA; a river of Georgia, Which 
runs through W. Florida, pattes the above town, 
to which.it gives name, and falls into the Gulf of 
Mexico, by feveral mouths, which occupy a fpace 
of near 4 miles } which is one continued bed of 
oyfter (hells. It is navigable, above 150 hulcs. 

(1.) PASCAL, Stephen, a French gentleman, of 
an ancient family, born in 1388. He was preli- 
dent of the court of aids in Auvergne ; he was a 
very learned man, an able mathematician^ and a 
friend of Defcartetf. Having an extraordinary 
tendernefs for -His only fdn, he quitted his office 
in his province, and went and fettled at Paris in 
1631, that he might be quite at lei lure for the in-* 
ftru< 5 tion of him ; and Blaife never had any ma- 
tter but his father* 

(2.) Pascal, Blaife;, one the gfeateft geni- 
ufes, and beft writers France has produced, wa® 
bom at Clermont in Auvergne, in 1623. From 
his infancy he’pave proofs of a very extraordina- 
ry capacity. His father had kept all mathemati- 
cal books out of his way, left they fhould inter-* 
nipt his ftudy of the languages ; blit, by intuition, 
alone, he advanced conliderably in the know- 
ledge of mathematics, without knowing a fingle 
term* He underftood Euclid's Elements as foon 
as lie caft his eyes upon them. At 16 years of 
age, he wrote A Treatife of Conic ScSiom , which, 
was accounted by the molt learned, a mighty ef- 
fort of genius. At 19, be contrived an admirable 
arithmetical machine, tyhich would have done 
credit to any man verfed in fcience. About thi® 
time his health became impaired, and he was in 
confcqbence obliged to fufpend his labours for 4 
years. In his 23d year, having feen Torricelli’® 
experiment refpcifling a vacuum and the weight 
of the air, he turned his thoughts towards thefe 
objeds ; and he publiftied the rcfult of a variety 
of experiments, In two fmall treatifes, the oneen- 
I titled 
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titled, A Differtation on the Equilibrium of Li- 
quors and the other, An EJfay on the Weight of 
the Atmofphere. Theft* labours procured him fo 
much refutation, that the greatcft mathemati- 
cians and philofophers of the age consulted him 
about fuch difficulties as they could not foive. 
But his career, though' brilliant, was ordained to 
be but fhort. His health declined fo rapidly, that 
he was obliged to renounce all fevcre fludy, and 
betook himfeif to devotion, which he carried to 
fuch a miftaken degree, as to infli<ft on himfeif 
the moft fevere tortures. He died at Paris 1661, 
aged 39 years. licfides the works above men- 
tioned, he wrote Let ires P>ln>inciales % fatirizing 
the Jefuits, and fome religious pieces. His works 
were collected by Boflu, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

PASjCATAQUA. See Piscataqua. 

. (1.)* PASCHAL, adj. [ paf al % French : pafcha- 

ihy Latin.] 1. Relating to the paflbver. 2. Re- 
lating toEafter. 

(1.) Paschal. See Passover and Easter. 

PASCOMAYO, a feaport town of Peru, in 
the prov. of Sana, and bifhopric of Troxilio. 

PASCUAR, or Pasquaro, a town of Mexico, 
iti Mechoacan ; 18 miles SW. of Mechoacan. 

PAS-EP-A, the chief of the Lamas, particular- 
ly eminent for having invented characters for the 
Moguls. He was much efteemed by the Chi- 
rtcfe. There is (till at Pekin a myau or temple, 
built in honour of Paf-ep*a in the time of the Mo- 
gul emperors. He died in 1279. 

PASEWALK, a town of Pomerania, on the 
Ticker, by which it exports goods ; belonging to 
Pniffia. It has iron works, and iies 21 miles W. 
of Old Stettin, and 66 SSE. of Stralfund. Lon. 
31. 43. E. Ferro. Lat. 53. 17. N. 

* PASH. n. /. [paz, Spanilh^ a kifs.] A face. 

Hanmer . — 

Thou want'd a rough pajh, Shak . 

* To Pash. v. a . I perjfen , Dutch.] To (trike ; 
tv crufh. — 

IM pajh him o'er the face. Shak. 

Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 

My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 

To fall and pajh thee dead. , Dryden . 

PASIGRAPIiY, n . f i/rom n**, all or whole, 
Tnd y**.p*' t to write, 1 “ tht art of waiting on any 
ftbjedt fo as. to be understood by ail nations." 
Schemes of Universal Characters, to anfwer 
this purpofe have been propoftd by different in- 
genious men ; (See Character, § If, i. 5,) 
but the practicability, of introducing fuch charac- 
ters to univerfal ufe, is generally doubted. “ I11 
France," (fays the learned Dr Gleig,) “ where 
every thing is admired that is new, and every va- 
gary of a pretended philofopher thought practi- 
cable, a propofal has been made to introduce one 
rtniverfal language into tlve world, con (trust'd b/ 
a few mctaphyficians on the laws of human 
thought. And to thi* language, in its written 
fihrm, is to be given the name of PaJigrap/jy.” 
(60 the Df fpeils it.) “Such readers as think 
this idle dream worthy their attention, (which is 
fi\r from being the cafe with us,) will find dime 
ingenious thoughts on the hiftory of a Philofo- 
• phic-d Language, in the 2d vol. of Nicbplfon’s 
' 7 ryrrnal of Natural Philofophy t &c. Eoc. Brit • 


PASIPHAE, in fabulous hiftory, daughter ol 
Apollo, by Perfeis, and wife of Minbs, king 0 
Crete, and mother of the Minotaur. See Dada 
lus, N° 1, Minos II, and Minotaur. 

PASITANO, a fea port town of Naples, oi 
the bay of Salerno, a few miles W. of Amalfi 
famous for being the birth place of Flavius Ben] 
bo, 01* Gioia, the inventor of the Mariner's Cons 
pafs. See Bembo, N° i. 

PASITHEA, one of the three Graces. 

PASITIGRIS, a name of the Tigris. 

PASKA, a town of A Vica, in the kingdom 4 
Fonia, where the king keeps a gamfon. It is ful 
rounded with 6 rows of paiffadoes. 

TASMAN, an Uland of Maritime Aultria, m 
the coaft of Dalmatia ; 18 miles long, and 
broad ; containing 7 villages, a convent in il 
centre, and a monallery on its E. point. It j 
bounds with vines and olives, and the people hal 
oil and wine, Sec. in plenty. 

PASOMDSO, a lake of Thibet, 48 miles in ci 
cumference. Lon. 112. 10. E. Ferro. Lat. aj 
42 . N. 

PASOR, Matthias, a learned German divin 
of the 17th century, born at Herborne, in Wd 
phaiia. He became profeffor of divinity at Cri 
ningen, and afterwards of mathematics at Hei<K 
burg. On the invafion of the Palatinate, he can 
over to England, and read lectures at Oxford, ( 
Hebrew and mathematics ; and was afterwan 
appointed profeftor of oriental languages in th 
univerfity. He. died in idj$* 

PASPALUM, m botany, a genus of the Dig! 
nia order, belonging to the Triandria clafe 
phnts; and in the natural method ranking und| 
the 4th order Granina. 

(1.) PASPAYA, a mountainous, but fertile pr 
vince of Peru in La Piata ; abounding in gra 
and fruit**. 

(2 ) Paspaya, a town in the above proving 
120 miles from the city of Plata. 

PASQUA, a town of Mexico, in New Galicl 
at the mouth of a river, on the N. Pacific Oce^ 
25 miles SE. of Cape Corientas, and 310 W. 
Mexico. 

PASQUARO. See Pascuar. 

PAS QU AT A QUA. Se>* Piscataqua. 

(1.) * PASQUE FLOWER, n. /. [pulfatil 
Lat.] A flower. Mill. 

(2.) Pasque-flower. See Anemone, J 
III. 

PASQUETANK. See Pasquotank. 

(1.) PASOUIER, Stephen, a learned Freo 
lawyer, poet and hiftorian, born at Paris, in 15] 
He became. an advocate in parliament, afterwaj 
counfellor, and at. laft advocate general, unj 
Henry III. all of which he filled with abilities a! 
reputation. , His works, which Were publiih 
together, confift of letters, Inquiries, Pocq 
Portraits, Epigrams, Epitaphs, 3 cc. His poe 
entitled Puce , occalioned by his obferving a fj 
on the bread of the learned Catherine De Rochi 
made no fmall noilc. He died at Paris, Aug. j 
1615, aged 87. 

(a — 4.) Pasquier, Theodore, Nicolas, ai 
Guy, fons of the preceding, were alfo eminc 
for learning. Theodore was colleague and fu 
ceffor to his father as advocate general ; Guy w 

audit 
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editor of accompts, and Nicolas was matter of 
requrfo. He publiihed Letters , containing d>f- 
caurib upon the occurrences in France, in the 
Tfi^Di of H**nry IV. and Lewi* XIII. 

PASQUIL. See Pasquinade, § 1. 
PASQ0IMANS. See Parquimans. 
(i.}PASQUIN,a mutilated da ue at Rome, in a 
cortrrof the par ace of the U. fini. It takes its 
time frum a coblcr of that city, called Pafqmn , 
faaatii for bis fnetrs and gibes, and who divert- 
ed kinfetf by paifing bis jokes on ail that went 
tlrrw^htiut ftiret. After bis death, a9 they were 
dijrpag op the pavement before his door, they 
fjuaJtn the earth the ftatue of an ancient gladi- 
ator, reh cut, but maimed and half fpoiled* this 
they (ct op in the place where it was found, and' 
hy rrcnmon confent named it Pafquin. Since 
that time all Cat ires are attributed to that figure ; 
aod art either put into its mouth, or parted upon 
r, a* if they were written by Pafquin redivivus ; 
and thctc arc addrerted by Pafquin to Marforioj 
a&otVr ftatue at Rome. When Marforio is attack- 
nl, Pdquiu defend shim ; and when Paiquin is at- 
ficktd, Marforio alfifts him in his turn ; that is, the 
pcopie m4ke the flatties fpeak juft what they pteafe. 
Vid • Pasquin, Pasqu<l.)«. /. [from fiaf- 
(1.) • PASQUINADE. J quino, a ftatue at 
Rtme. to which they affix any lampoon or paper 
or (itmeal obfenrat ion.] A lampoon. — He never 
vahed any pafquils that were dropped up and 
down. House *. — The pafquils , Jampoons, and li- 
wt meet with now a-days, are a fort of play- 
the four and twenty letters, without 
fcnfc, tmrti. or wit. Taller . 

(sd A Pasquinade is a fatirical libel fattened 
totbiUue of Pasquin : thefe are commonly 
ttert, witty, and pointed; and from hence the 
ten iu been applied to all lampoons of the fame 
raft. 


» t.'i PASQUOTANK, a county of N. Carolina, 
iafdeot jn diftriCt ; bounded on the N. by Cam- 
den, E» by Currituck, S. by Albemarle Sound, 
»i W. by Parquimans county. In 1795, it con- 
tiraeil $£74 citizens, anti *162.; flaves. A county 
co«n is held at the court-houfc the ift Monday 
*s Hirtrb, June, Sept, and Dec. 

ft.) Pasquotank, a river of N. Carolina, 
*iK?b rifts in Great Difmal Swamp, ami running 
art S. by W. and then SE. partes Hertford, and 
tills into Albemarle Sound. 

lu) * PASS. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A nar- 
row entrance ; an avenue.— 

Ttie frraight pafs was damm’d 
With dead men. Shak. 

—It wooul be eafy to defend the faffs into the 
vtok country, that the king’s army ihould never 
able to enter. CUsr . — Truth is a ftrpng hold, 
sd diligence is properly the underftanding’s lay- 
ng €eyc to it-; fo that it mufl be perpetually ob- 
^rrrrg ail the avenues and faffs to it. South . a. 
Piffage; road.— The Tyrians had no pafs to the 
kn3 Sta, but through the territory of Solomon. 
Z^tgh.— 

Pitf tempts the pafs. Dry den. 

> A permiflion to go or come any where. — They 
fc-oipruttd all that come in, and fend them to 
tonl deputy, with their fafe conduft or fafs % 
c be at hn difpcffcion. Spenfer.-~ 


) PAS 

When evil deeds have their perraifl}ve 
And not the puniflimcnt. Sbak. 

Givt quiet pafs 

Through your dominions. Shai. 

If ever bite would fign my pafs 9 delaid 
It fhould be now no more. Chapman. 

— A gentieman had a pafs to go beyond the feas. 
Claren. 4* An order by which vagrants or impo- 
tent perfons are fent to their place of abode, j. 
Puih ; thruft in fencing. — 

’Tis dangerous when the bafer nature cornea 
Between the pet's and fell inccnfcd points* 

Of mighty oppofites. Sbak. 

— The king hath laid, that in a dozen pajfs be- 
tween you and him, he (hail not exceed you three 
hits. Shak. — 

With Teeming innocence the crowd beguil’d; 
But made the dcfperate/«i^b, when he fmil’d. 

Dryden. 

6 . State ; condition. — To what a pa r s are our 
mind* brought, that, from the right line of vir- 
tue, are wryed to thefe crooked ibifts ? Sidney. — 
After King Henry united the rofes, they laboured 
to reduce both Englilh and liifli, which work, to 
what pafs and perfection it was brought, in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, hath been declared. Davies's 
State of Ireland. — 

Thou did ’it to this pajf 9 my affections move. 

, Chapman. 

— 1 am now brought to fuch pafs , tllat I can fee 
nothing at aii. L'EJlrange. — Matters have been 
brought to thi3 pafs y that if one among a man’s 
fous had any blemilh, he laid him afide for the 
miniflry. South . 

(2.) A Pass, in a military fenfe, ia a (trait and 
difficult paiiage, which (huts up the entrance in- 
to a country. 

(3 ) Pass. See Pass ado, § t. 

• (4.) Pass Parole, in military affairs, a com- 


mand given at the held ol an army, and thence 
•communicated to the rear, by palling it from 
mouth to mouth. 

(1.) * To Pass. v. n. \pajfcr , French; paffus , 
a ftep, Latin.] 1. 'Fo go ; to move from one 
place to another ; to be progrertlve. Commonly 
with fome particle. — 

Teli him his long trouble is paj/ing 
Out of this world. Shak. 

— If I have found favour in thy fight, pafs n^t a -. 
(way from thy tervant. Genejis. — Whi e my glory 
paffetb hu I will put thet in a clift of the rock, 
and will cover thee, While l pats by. Exodus xxxiii. 
22. — Thus will I cut off him that paffth out, and* 
him that rtturneth. Ezekiel xxxv. 7. — This heap 
and tills pillar be witnefs, that I will not pads over 
to thee, and that thou fhall oot pafs over it and 
this pillar unto me for harm. Genejis xxxi. 52. — 
An idea ot motion not faffing on t is no better than 
an idea of motion at rert. Locke. — 

He ftlt their fleeces as they pafs* J along. Ptpe. 
— If the caufe be vifible, we flop at the inttm- 
ment, and feidom pafs on to him that dire&ed it. 
Wake s Prep, for Death . a. To go; to make a- 
way. — 

Her face, her hands were torn 
With paffng through the brakes. Dryden. 

3. To make a,change from one thing to another. 
—Others diflatisfied with what they have, and 
1 2 rr* 
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pot trolling to tnofe innocent ways of getting 
more, fall to others, and pajs from juft to unjuit. 
Temple. 4. To vanifh ; to be loft. — 

Beauty's a charm, but foon the charm will 
tup s . Dnjdt. 

1. To be fpent ; to go away progreffively. — The 
time, when the thing exifted, is the idea of that 
fpaceof duration, which pajftd between fume fix- 
ed period and the being of that thing. Locke . — 
One who fixcp his thoughts very intently on one 
thine, fo ad to take but iittle notice of the fuccef- 
iion i>f ide$s that pafs in his mind, whiift he is 
taken up with thatearneft contemplation, lets flip 
out of his accouiit a good part of that duration, 
and tfiinks that time fhorter than it is. Lqcke. 

To be a£ an end 5 to be over.— 

Eager Romans, ere all rites were pcffl, 

Did let too foon the facred eagle fly. Dry Jen. 

7. To die : to pafs from the prefent life to ano- 
ther ftatef,-- 

The pangs of death do make him grin; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Sbak . 

8. To be changed by regular gradation.— Inflam- 

jnations are tranflated from other parts to the 
lungs ; a pleunfy eafily pajfttb into a peripiuni- 
xnony. Arbuthnot . 9. T > go beyond bounds. 

Obsolete.— Why pajes, Mr Ford: — you are 
piSt’to go loofc any longer. Sbak. 10. To be in 
any ftate. — I will caufe you f o pafs under the rod. 
MzekieU xx. 37. : if. To be ena&cd. — Many of 
the nobility lpok^ in parliament againft thofe 
things, which were moft grateful to his majefty, 
and which ftill faffed Clarendon . — Neither of thefe 
bills have yet faffed the houte of Commons. Swift. 
34 . To be effected; toexift. \Jnufs this tnaybe 
thought a noun with the article fupprefied, and 
be explained thus : it came to the pafs that . — \ 
bave heard it enquired, how it might be brought 
to pafs that the church fhould every where have 
able preachers. Hodker . — When the cafe required 
diliimuiation, if they ufed it, it came to pafs that 
the former opinion of their good faith made them 
aim oft invilible. Bacon. 13. To gain reception 5 
fo become current : as, this money will not pafs . 

' That trick, faid fhe, will not pafs twice. Hwli- 
bras .—' Though frauds may pafs upon men, they 
are as open as the light to him that fearches the 
heart, j VEftrange . — Their excellencies wiil not 
pafs for luch itrthe opinion of the learned. Dryd. 
r— Falfe eloquence paffetb only where true is not 
underftood. Felton . — The grofleft fuppofitions 
pafs upon them. Swift. 14. To be pta&ifed art- 
Juiiy or fuccefsfuily. — 

This practice hath moft ftirewdly pajl upon 
thee, • * Sbak. 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. — This won't 
pafs for a fault in him, ’till ’tis proved one in us. 
jitter bury. 1 6. To occur ; to be tranfaded.— If 
we would judge of the nature of fpirits, we muft 
have rccouvlt* to our own confcioufnefs of what 
puffs within our own mind. Watt. 17. To be 
done. — Provided that no indirect ad pafs upon 
them to defile them. Taylor. 18. To heed; to 
legat'd. Not in ule. — 

' . Aa for thefe lnken-coated flaves, I pafs not. 

Sbak. 

15. To determine finally; to judge capitally. — ' 


Well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the form of juftice. Sla 

ao. To be fupremely excellent. — 

Sir Hudibras’s puffing worth, 

The mauner how ! c falln d forth. Underwoc 
%i. To thruft ; to make a pufh in fencing. — 
To fee thee fight, to fee thec/wz/i thy punfl 

Shi 

They lafli, they foin, tl;ey pafs , they (hive 
bore 

Their corflets. Dryd 

44 . To omit, — 

She would nQt play, yet muft not pafs . 

Pri 

23. To go through the alimentary dud.— Si 
ftances hard cannot be diflblved, but they v 
pafs ; but fuch, whofe tenacity exceeds the po 
ers of digeftion, will neither pafs, nor be convc 
cd into aiiment. Arhuibnot. 24. To be in a 
lerabie ftate. — A middling fort of man was I 
wejl enough to pafs by his father. VEJlrai 
at. To Pass away. To be loft ; to glide ofi 
Defining the foul to be a fubftance that alw; 
thinks, can ferve but to make many men fufpc 
that they have no fouis at all, fince they tint 
good part of their lives pafs away without thi 
ing. Locke. - 26. To Pass away. To vanifh. 

(2.) * To Pass. t>. a. 1. To go beyond.— 
it is advantageabie to a phyfician to be callei 
the cure of a declining diftafe ; fo it is for a c< 
mander to fupprefs a fedition, which ha6 pa 
the height. Hayward. 

4. To go through : as, the horfe paffed the ri 
3. Tofpctid; to live through. — Were 1 not 
lured he was removed to advantage, I ffiould 
my time extremely ill without him. Collier.— 
You know in what deluding joys we pajl 
Tht night that was by heuv’n decreed our 
* Dry 

— We have examples of fuch, 33 pafs moft of t 
nights without dreaming. Locke . — 

The people, free from cares, ferene and 
Dafs all their mild untroubled hours away. 

' ^ Ada 

— A lady, who had pajftd the winter at Lot 
with her hulband, entered the congpegation. 
di r on. 4. To impart to any thing the pow< 
moving.— Dr Thurfton thinks the principal u 
infpiration Vo be, to move, or pajs the blood, 
the right to the left ventricle of the heait. 
ham . 5. To cafry haftily.— I had only tin 

pafs my eye over the medals. Addifon. 6 
transfer to another proprietor. — 

He that will pafs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deed. He 

7. To drain ; to percolate.— They fpeak i 
veriug wine from >vater, pafffng it througl 
wood. Bacon. 8. To vent ; to pronounce.— 
many thousands take upon them to pafs 
cenfures on the perfonal actions of others ? I 
— They will commend the work in general 
pafs fo many fly remarks upon it afterwau 
JliaH deftroy all their cold praifes. Watts. 
utter ccrcmonioufly. — Many of the lords; 
fome of the commons, pajfed fome compJii 
to the two loule. Clarendon. 10. To utt< 
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Irrcnly ; or judicially. — All this makes it more 
;njdcnt, rational and pious, to fearcb our own 
vjys, thin to pais fentence on other men, Ham- 
ouU .— He paft his promife, and was as good as 
ha word. V Ejlrange. 11. To tranfmit ; to pro- 
cure to go. — Wailcr pa/fed over joco horfe and 
loot by Newbridge. Clarendon, 1a. To put an 
tad to. — 

This night 

W\\pafs the bufinefs privately. Sbak. 

ij. To lurpaf* ; to txcell — 

She more fweet than any bird bn bough 
Would oftentimes amonglt them bear a part, 
And ftrive t o pa s, as (he could well enough, 
Thor native mufick by her ikiiful art. Spenfer. 
—Whom do'ft thou pa/s in beauty? Ezekiel, 
xiiil 19. — 

Iq my royal fubjetf I pa/s thee. B . Jon/on . 

The anceftor and all his heirs, 

Though they in number pa/s the ftars of hcav’n, 
Arc hill but one. Davies, 

14. To omit j to neglect ; whether to do or to 
ttention. — 

li you fondly pa/s our proffer'd offer, 

*Tw not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can bide you. Sbak, 

Pieafc you that I may pa/s this doing. Sbak, 
I pa/s the wars, that fpoited linxes make 
With their fierce rivals. Dryden, 

1 pa/s their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

Dryden, 

15. To tranfeend ; to tranfg rtfs .—They did pn/s 
tfufe bounds, and did return fince that time. 
Janrt. 16. To admit ; to aliow — The money 
of everyone that pa/fetb the account, let the pricks 
take. 1 Ki?gs, xii. 4. — 

Til pa/s them all upon account. Hudibras. 
J?. To cnatft a law. — How does that man know, 
b* tbc decree may be already pa/fed agatnft him? 
Svsnb . — 

Among the laws that pa/s' d, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes from bondage fliould 
be freed. Dryden . 

— Couid the fame parliament which add rdlcd 
with fo much zeal and earntftnefs againft this e- 
vi \%pafs it into a law ? Swift * — His majefty’s mi- 
fi'Acrs propolcd the good of the nation, when 
T **y advifed the faffing this patent. Swift, 18. 
To impofe fraudulently. — 

TV indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And pafs'd it 00 her hufband for a boy. 

Dryden, 

ip. To practice artfully; to make fucceed. — Af- 
ter that difeovery there is no pa/Jing the fame 
trick upon the mice. L'Eftrange . ao. To fend 
from one place to another : as, pa/s that beggar 
to bit own parifli. 21. To Pass away. To 
{ to wade. — The father waketh for the 
daughter, left fh epafs away the flower of her age. 
Berhu. xlii. 9. 2%, To Pass by, , To excufe; to 
*®pre.— God may pa/s by fingle finners in this 
Tdlot/on, 23. To Pass by. To hegletf ; 
to difregard. — How far ought this enterprize to 
upon thefe other matters, to be mingled 
wilt them, or to pa/s by them ? Bacon.^A t con- 
d»ces m uc h to our content, if we pa/s by thofe 
which happen to our trouble. Taylor, — 
Certain pafl^e* of feripture we cvnn«-*, vrithout 


injury to truth, pa/s by here in filence. Burney, 
24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go unre- 
garded. — 

Better to pa/s him oer, than to relate 

The caufe 1 have your mighty fire to hate. 

Dryde V. 

—It does not belong to this place to have that 
point debated, nor will it hinder our purfuit to 
pa/s it over in filence. Waits. — The poet pa/fes it 
over as haltily as he can. Dryden. — The queen 
afked him, who he was ; hut he pajfs over this 
without any reply. Broome. 

PASSA, a town of Perlia, in Farfiftan. 

* PASSABLE, adj. I pa/fible, Fr. from pa/si\ 
1. Pofiible to be palled or -travelled through or 
over. — His body is a pa/fable carkafs, if he be not 
hurt. Sbak . — Antiochus departed in all kafte, 
weening in his pride to make the land navigable, 
and the fea pa/fable by foot. 2 Mac. 2. Support- 
able ; tolerable ; allowable. — They are crafty, 
and of a pa/fable reach of underflanding. Dowel. 
— Lay by Virgil ; my verfion will appear a pa/fa- 
ble beauty when the original mufe is abfent. Dry - 
den.— White and red, well mingied on the face, 
make what was before but pa/fable , appear beau- 
tiful. Dryden. 3. Capable of ad million or recep- 
tion. — In counterfeits, it is with men as with falfe 
money ; one piece is more or lefs pa/fable than a- 
nother. L'Eftrange. — Could they have made the 
(lander pa/fable , we (hould have heard farther. 
Collier. 4. Popular; well received. This is a 
fenfe lefs ufual. — Where there is no eminent odds 
in fufficiency, it is better to take with the more 
pajfnbic , than with the more able. Bacon. — A man 
of the one faction, which is n\o& pa/fable with the 
pther, commonly giveth beft way. Bacon . 

PASSACAILLE. See Music, § 252. 

(1.) PASSA DE, in fencing. Sec Pass ado. 

(2.) Passade, n. f. in the maoege, is a turn 
or courle of a horfe backwards or forwards on 
the fame fpot of ground. Hence there are fevc- 
ral forts of pafl’ades, according to the di derent 
ways of turning, in order to part or return upon 
the fame tread, which is called clofing the pajfade ; 
as the palfade of one time, the paflade of five 
times, and the raifed or high paftadcs, into which 
the demivolts are made into curvets. See Horse- 
manship. 

(1.) * PASSADO. n. f. [Italian.] A pu(h ; a 
thruft. — A ducllift, a gentleman of the very firft 
houfe ; ah ! the mortal pajfado. Sbak. 

(2.) Passado, Pass, or Passade, in fencing, 
an advance or leap forward upon the enemy. Of 
thtfe there are ftverai kinds ; as pafles within, n- 
bove, beneath, to the right, the left, and pafies 
under the line, See. The meafure of the pafs is 
when the fwords are lo near as that they may 
touch one another. 

(1.) * PASSAGE, n. f. \pajfage , French.] 1. 
Adt of palling ; travel ; courle ; journey.—The 
ltory of fuch a pajfage was true. Raleigh. — 

So (halt thou belt prepar’d endure 

Thy mortal pajfage when it comes. Milton. 
— Ail have libcity to take fifli, which they do by 
(landing in the water by the holes, and fo inter- 
cepting their pajfage, take great plenty of them. 
Brown. — Live like thofe who look upon them- 
lilus K’r.g >1 .v ... i) i : r p-jf -s *’ < 
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ftate. Attcrbiry . — Though the pajfage be trouble- 9. Management ; conduct. — Upon confideralio 
fome, yet it is fecure. Wake . — of the t conduct and pajfage of affairs in form* 

In fouls prepar'd, the pajfage is a breath times, the ftate of England ought to be cleared < 

From time t' eternity, from life to death. an imputation caft upon it. Davies. 10. Part < 


Harte. 

а. Road ; way. — That feemeth the beft courfe, 
which hath moft pajfages out of it. Bacon.— The 
land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon a 
falfe account, that the pajfages towards it were 
no belter fortified than Drake had left them. Ba» 
eon . — 

Is there yet no other way belides 
Thefe painful pajfages^ how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duff ? 

Milton . 

Againft which open’d from beneath 
A pajfage down to th' earth, a pajfage wide. 

Milton . 

*“To bleed to death wa9 one of the moft delira- 
ble pajfages out of this world. Fell. — When the 
pojfage is open, land will be turned moft to great 
cattle ; when Ihut, to fheep. Temple. — The Per- 
sian army had advanced uto the ftraight pajfages 
of Cilicia. South . — • 

The pajfage made by many a winding way, 
Reach’d e'en the room, in which the tyrant ny. 

Dry den. 

He plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with bis pointed 
'dart 

Explores the neareft pajfage to his heart. 

Dryden. 

— The genius told me there was no pajfage to 
them, except through the gates of death. Addifon . 
— 1 have o Men flopped all the paffagej to prevent 
the ants going to their own neft. Add fan.— When 
the gravel is feparated from the kidney, oily fub- 
ftarices relax the pojfages. Arbntbnot. 3. Entrance 
or exit ; liberty to pais. — 

What, are my doors oppos'd againft paj- 
fage ? Shak. 

Make my pajfage free 

For lov'd Dulichius. , Chapman . 

4. The ftate of decay. Not in ufe. — 

Would fome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the pajfage of your age ! 

Shak. 

5. Intellectual admittance; mental acceptance. — 
2 expeCt it will have a fairer pajfage than among 
thofe deeply imbued with other principles. Digby. 

б. Occurrence; hap. — 

It is no aCt of common pajfage , but 
A (train of rarenefs. Shak. 

7. Unfettled ftate ; aptnefs by condition or na- 
ture to change the place of abode. — Traders in 
Ireland are but factors; the caufe mult be rather 
an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain : the laft 
intices the poorer traders, young beginners, or 
thofe of .pajfage ; but without the tirft, the rich 
will never fettle in the country. Temple. — 

A bird of pajfage / loft as foon as found. 

Pope. 

%. Incident ; t ran faction. — This bujinefs as it is a 
very high pajfage of ftate, fo it is worthy of feri- 
ous confideration. Hayward.— 

Thou doeft in thy pojfages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n. Shak. 


a book ; fingle place in a writing. Endroit , Fiv 
A critic who has no tafte nor learning, fddoi 
ventures to praife any pajfage in an author, who hi 
not been before well received by the publiek. A\ 
difon. — As to the cantos, all the pajfages are as f 
bulou- as the vifion at the beginning. Pope.— 
How commentators each dark pajfage fhun 

And hold ^ieir farthing candle to the Inn ! 

Yon 

(1.) Passage, Fort, a town and fort of J 
tnaica, between Port Royal and Spanilh town, 
miles SE. of the latter, at the mouth of the Cobi 
It has a brifk trade, and about 400 oufes. 

v\- ) Passage, Great, one of the Virgi 
iflands, 7 miles long, and 2 broad ; 12 miles £. 1 
Porto Rico. 

(4.) Passage, Little, another of the Yirg 
iflands, near the above. 

(5.) Passage, North-East. See NortI 
East, § 3. 

6.) Passage, North-West. See NortI 
West, $ 3. 

(7.) Passage, Right of, in commetce, is 
duty cxaC^ed by fome princes, either by land 1 
fea, in certain clofe and narrow places in tb^ 
territories, on all veffels and carriages, and ev< 
fometimeson perfona or paffengerf, coming in i 
going out of ports, 8c c. The moft celebrate 
paffage of this kind in Europe is the Sound : tl 
dues for palling which ftrait belong to the kii 
of Denmark, and are paid at Elfinore or Crone 
burg. 

PASSAGES, a fea port town of Spain, in Gt 
pufcoa, with a good harbour, Iheltered bymoui 
tains, 3 miles E. of St Sebaftian, and 60 E. of Bl 
boa. In 1719, it was taken by the French. Lo 
2. 4. W. Lat. 43. 21. N. 

PASSA 1 S, a town of France, in the departmcl 
of the Or nc ; 6 miles SW. of Domfront. 

PASSA 1 X. Sec Pasaick. 

PASSAMAN, a town of Sumatra, on the V 
coaft, near the equator. 

PASSAMAQUODDY, a town of the Unit< 
States, in MAnc, Wafhington county, on a to 
fo named at the mputh of the Santa Croiz: jj 
miles from Bolt on, and 726 from Philadelphia. 

PASSANT, part. adj. in heraldiy, a term aj 
plied to a lion or other animal in a fhield, appeal 
ing to walk leifurely : for moft beaft3, except lion 
the trippant is frequently ufed inftead of pajfant\ 

PAS SAG, a cape of Peru, under the equate 
Lon. 78.. 50. W. 

PASSARA, a town of Borneo, on the W. coafl 
80 miles SW. of Borneo. 

PASSARAT. See Passer at. * 

(1.) PASSARO, a town of Sicily in the Valfc 
of Noto; 13 miles SW. of Noto, and 30 S. ( 
Syracufe. 

(2.) Passaro, a cape of Greece, in Janna, b< 
tween the Gulfs of Armira and Zeton. 

(1.) PASS ARON, in ancient geography, a tot^ 
of Epirus, where, after facrificing to Jupiter, th 
kings (wore to govern according to law, and th 
people to obey and defend the country. 
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(x.)Passarox, a town of European Turkey, 
in t he Morea ; iS miles S. of Argos. 
PASSAROWAN. See Passaruan. 

PASS ARO WITZ, a town of European Tur- 
key m Servia, near the Morava : famous for being 
the fceae of a peace made, in 1718, between 
CtudeVI and Ac h met 111 . It lies 33 miles E&E. 
« Bdpcxit , and 44 W. of Orlova. 

(n) PASSARUAN, or > a kingdom of the E. In- 
(i.l PlSSARVAN, > dies, in the ifle of Java. 
[2.] Passarvan, the capital of the above 
kjttfkm, lies on the N. coaft of the ifle of Java, 
4c suiei W. of Panarucan. Its chief trade is in 
cotton. Loo. 114. 15. E. Lat. 7. o. S. 

vi.) PASS AU, a ci-devant bilhopric and princi- 
pality of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, lying 
between Lower Bavaria, Auftria and Bohemia ; a- 
fcout so miles long. It is now fecu lari zed, and 
by Bonaparte's dedBon of the indemnities, Aug. 
ti T iSoa, was divided between the Archduke of 
Auftria, and the Elector of Bavaria ; that part of it 
ch Ucs beyond the Iltz, being afligned to the 
xrebduke, and the remainder to the elector. 

^JPassau, an ancient, handfome, and cele- 
brated city, of Germany, capital of the above ter- 
br.orf, fcated on the Danube, at its conflux 
with lb* Inn and the Iltz, where it has a foil. It 
coo&fta of 3 towns, befides the fuburb, which has 
n oAd caftle. Thefe towns are, x. Passau Pro- 
m, between the Danube and the Inn; 2. Inn- 
rtaot; 2zd 3. lliffadt or Ilstadt. See thefe 
art ido The houics are well built, and the ca- 
thedral is recko • *ed the fined in Germany. Where 
it a act Rrroundcd by water, it is fortified by 
w-aik, aaparts and ditches. It was under the 
pwwcr of the Romans till A. D. 47 j, when it was 
tisrs by the AJemanni ; after which it fell under 
Sr dominion of the Franks, and then under the 
:uk.<rs of Bavaria. Otho III. made it a bilhopric 

* It is famous for the treaty, called the re- 
rwn peace, made in 1552. It lies 82 miles ENE. 
f Muxcfa, and 120 E. of Vienna. Lon. 13. 34. E. 
ar- a! N. 

P ASSAY ANT, 3 towns of France : i. in the 
e?l <d the Doubs, 4 miles S. of Baume, and 13^ 
of Betan^on : 2. in that of Marne, 6 milts 
. of St Meochould: 3. in that of Mayne and 
err, 6 mile* ESE. of Vihiers, and 15 SW. of 

* PASSU). Preterite and participle of pafs. 
XS~kij fayeft thou my judgment is faffed over 
- -a mjr God? Ifaiah, xl. 27.— He affirmed, that 
l %. and Uw faffed lince king William's accedion; 

the act for preferving the game. Addifon* 
description of a life, faffed away in vanity 
a vAong the (badenvs of pomp, may be foon 
dy down in the lame place. Addifon . 
f*A*S 3 ENBERG, a town of Maritime Auftria, 
Iferiab 9 miles NNE. of Pcdena. 

^ PASSENGER. n, f [paffager, French.] 
A. xandkx ; one who is upon the road ; a way- 

the way, the wanton damfel found 
*drth, her paffengtr to entertain. Spenfer. 
t nates, that make their wills their law, 
unhappy paffenger in chaie. Sbak. 
“nodding horror of whofe lhady brows 
“the moot and wand'ring/^wger. Milt* 



1 ) Pas 

—Apelles, when he had finilhed any work, ex- 
pofed it to the fight of all paffengers, and conceal- 
ed himfelf to hear the cenfure of his faults. Dry den . 
2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty of 
travelling. — The diligent pilot in a dangerous tem- 
peft doth not attend to the unlkilful words of a paf~ 
Jenger • Sidney • 

£2.) * Passenger, falcon, ru f. A kind of mi- 
gratory hawk. Ainfwortb. 

PASSENHEIM, a town of Pruflia, in Ober- 
land, built in the 14th century. It has often fuf- 
fered by fire, war, and pcftilence. It is 70 miles 
S. of Koniglberg. 

PASSEPIED. See Music, § 252. 

( 1 .) # PASS ER. n.j. Lfrom pafs*] One who paf- 
fes ; one that is upon the road. — Under you ride 
the home and foreign Gripping in fo near a dif- 
tance, that, without troubling the paffer, or bor- 
rowing Stentor's voice, you may confer with any 
in the town. Care<tu . — 

Like a matron, butcher’d by her fons. 

And call befide feme common way a ipe&acle 

Of horror and affright to puffers by, 

Our groaning country bled at every vein. Rovoe, 

(2.) Passer, in geography, a river of Germany, 
which runs into the Adige, near Meran in Tirol. 

PASSE RAT, John, a celebrated profeflor of 
eloquence in the royal college of Paris, and one of 
the politeft writers of his time, was bom at Troyes, 
in Champagne, in 15 34. He ftudied the law under 
the famous Cujacius at Bourges, where he be- 
came profeflor of eloquence in 157a. He was an 
indefatigable ftudent, yet to an extraordinary e- 
rudition he joined an uncommon politenefs of 
manners and pleafantry. He gained the efteem of 
Charles IX. Henry III. and all the rrfen of wit and 
learning in his time. He died in 1602, and left 
fevcral admired works behind him. 

PASSERES, an order of birds, in the clafs 
Aves. See Ornithology, and Zoology. 

(1.) PASSERI, John Baptift, a learned anti- 
quary and philologcr, born atf Gubio in Urbinc, 
in 1694. Having entered into orders, he became 
apoftolic protonotary and vicar general of Pefara. 
He publilhed many books, particularly Pifturet 
Etrut corum in Vafcu'is, nunc prbnum in unum col - 
ieetec, expli cat tom bus et differtationibus ill u fir at $ • 
Ro-n*! 1767. 3 tom fol„ Being overturned in hi* 
carriage, he received a bruife of which he died in 
1780. 

(2.) Passeri, John Baptift, a painter and poet 
of Italy, bom in 1609. He was a difciple of Do- 
minichino, but had more merit as an author than 
as a painter. He wrote the Lives of the Painters , 
Sculptors, and Architects , of his ow n tim£. He died 
at Rome, in 1679, aged 70. 

(3 ) Passeri, Jofcph, nephew of the preceding, 
under whom he ftudied, afterwards became the 
difciple of Charles Maratti. He chiefly excelled 
in portraits. He died in 1714, aged 60. 

PASSERINA, in botany, Sparrow-wort, a 
genus of the monogypia order, belonging to the 
odtandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 31ft order Peprecula, 

PASSERINE Order. See Ornithology. 

PASSERO, Cape, a cape of Sicily, anciently 
called Pacbimu , the moft foutherly point of the • 
ifland. It is not a peninfula, but a barren ifland 

about. 
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About a mile round, feparated from Sicily by a ifh germen, having at its bafe five horizon^ 
ftrait half a mile broad. It has a fort to protect fpreading fijaments, crowned with incumbent yi 
the adjacent country from the Barbary pirates, low antheric, that move about every way; ai 
In 1735, admiral Sir George Byng defeated a from the fide Of the germen arife three flend 
Spanilh (quadron off this cape. L011. 15. 12. E. fpreading ftyles, terminated by headed ftigmj 
Lat. 36. 35. N. the germen aftenvards gradually becomes a lai 

PASSEROE, a river of Pruflia, which runs oval flefhy fruit, ripening to a yellowifti colour 
into the Frifch-haff, below Braunfberg. Thefe wonderful flowers are only of one day’s j 

* PASSIBILITY. rt. fi [ pajjthilite , Fr. from ration, generally opening about 11 or 11 o’clo 
pajible.] Quality of receiving imprelfions from and frequently in hot funny weather burft o| 
external agents. — The laft doubt, touching the with elafticity, and continue fully expanded! 
pajfibility or the matter of the heavens, is drawn that day : and the next they gradually clofe, 
from the eclipfes of the fun and moon. Hakewill. fuming a decayed-like appearance, and never 0 

* PASSIBLE, adj. [paffible, ¥r. pajibilis, Lat.] any more: the evening puts a period to their 

Sufceptive of impreflions from external agents, iftence, but they are fucceeded by new ones d 
— Theodoret difputeth that God cannot be faid on the fame plant.— This plant and flowers 
to fuffer ; but he thereby meaneth Chrift’s divine held in great veneration in fome foreign Cath 
nature againft Apollinarius, which held even deity countries, where the religious make the leu 
itfelf pqffible. Hooker. tendrils* and different parts of the flower, to re 

* PASSIBLENESS. n. f. [from pajp.ble^\ Qua- fent the inftruments of our blefl'ed Saviour’s 
lity of receiving impreflions from external agents, lion ; hence the name pajjifiora . 

— It drew after it the h^refy of the pajjiblenefs of 1. Passiflora incarnata, the incamati\ 
the deity ; B re re-wood. J^eJh -coloured Italian pajfi on-Jl o<wer , hath a ft| 

PASSIENUS, Paulus, a Roman knight nephew perennial root ; flendcr, herbaceous (talks, i 
of the poet Propertius, whofe elegiac poetry he upon fupport four or five feet high ; leaves j 
imitated* He alfo attempted Lyric poetry with pofed of three fawed/ lobes, each leaf attends! 
fuecds, in which he followed Horace. Plin . ep . a twining tendril ; and at the axillas long llj 
d, 9. pedunculi* terminated each by one whitilh flj 

PASSIFLORA, the Passion-flower ; a ge- having a greenilh calyx, and a reddilh or ^ 
nus of the pentandria order, belonging to the gy- radiated neftarium* furrounding the column < 
Kandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method fructification, which fucceed to a large, rl 
ranking under the 34th order, Cucurbitacex . The flelhy fruit, ripening to a beautiful orange cl 
calyx is pentaphyUous ; there are 5 petals; the — The flowers of this fpecies are alfo verybj 
neCtarium a crown ; the berry is pedicillated. ful, though of (hort duration, opening i| 
There are near 30 different fpecies ; all natives of morning, and night puts a period to their be 
warm foreign countries, only one of which is fuf- but they are fucceeded by a daily fupply ol 
ficiently hardy to fucceed weH in the open ground ones. — The fruit of this fort is alfo very oml 
here ; all the others requiring the (belter of a tal, as ripening to a fine reddifh orange d 
green-houfe or ftove, but chiefly the latter. The but thefe rarely attain perfection here, un!< 
mod remarkable are, plants are placed in the ftove 7 therefore 

1. Passiflora c.crulea, the blue-raved com- there is fuch accommodation, it highly meril 
mon palmated pafli on -flower, hath long, flender, indulgence, where it will exhibit both flowC 
fhrubby, purplifh-green (talks, branchy, and af- green and ripe fruit; all at the lame tirni 
cending upon fupport by their clafpers 30 or 40 beautiful manner. 

feet high; with one large palmated leaf at each 3. Passiflora vespertilk), the bat' 
joint, and at the axillas large fpreading flowers, pajjion-flower , hath flender, ftriated, branchy 
with whitifb-green petals, and a blue radiated nec- large, bilobate, or two-lobed- leaves, th| 
tarium ; fucceeded by a large, oval, yellowifli roundifii and glandular, the lobes acute, 
fruit. It flowers from July until October ; the divaricated like a bat’s wings, and dotted 
flowers are very large, confpicuous, and their com- neath ; and axillary flowers, having whitd 
pofition is exceedingly curious and beautiful, and rays. The leaves of this fpecies have \ 
They come out at the axillas on pedunculi about lar appearance, the two lobe? being expan 
three inches long, which they terminate, each or feven inches wide, refembling the vrin| 
flower having juft clofe under the calyx a three- bat upon flight; hence the name *vefpertil 
liibed in volucrum-like appendage ; a five-lobed ca- the fpecies in this countnr are of a tender I 
lyx, and a five-petalous corolla; the fize, figure, except the firft, which lucceeds very wd 
and colour of the calyx, &c. the petals arranging full ground, in a warm fituation ; only theil 
alternately with the calicinal lobes ; the whole, in- branches are fometimes killed in very fed 
eluding the involucrum, calyx, and corolla, make ters ; but plenty of new ones generally ri] 
juft 13 lobes and petals, all expanded flat: and in fpring following : the others, denomrnat 
within the corolla is the neCtarium, compofed of kinds, muft always be retained in that rc^ 
a multitude of thread-like fibres, of a blue and PASSIGNANO, or ) a town of Italyj 

purple colour, difpofed in circular rays round the PASSIGNIANO, - > pope’s dominiol 

column of the fru&ification 5 the outer ray is the province of Perugiano, on the N. coaft of 
longeft, flat, and fpreading on the petals ; the in- Perugia; 8 miles SE. of Cortona, and 22 
Her is (hort, ered, and narrows towards the Perugia. Lon. 12* 5. E. Lat. 43. 16. N. 
centre: in the middle is an ere£t cylindric club- PASSIGRAPHY. See Pasigraehy. 

fluped column or pillar, crowned with the round- PASSINELLI, Laurence, an eminent ] 
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Jointer, bom in 1629, at Bologna ; in which city 7. Eagernefs.— Abate a little of that violent paffott 
there arc f jmc of in* capital pieces, lie died in for fine cloaths, fo predominant in your fex. Swift* 
i?co» aged 71. 8. Emphatically, the laft fuffering of the Re- 

• PASSING. Participial adj. [from pafs.] 1. Su- deemer of the world. — He (hewed himielf alive af- 
prtaic ; lurpafling others ; eminent. — ter his paffion, by many infallible proofs* A 8 s, i. 34 

No of arms ihall win this noble fort, (2.) Passion is a word, of which, as Dr Reid 

Or fc Lius puillaiil wall, fuch peiffing might obferves, the meaning is not prccifely afeertained, 
Have t ells and charms, if they be laid aright, either in common difeourfe or in the writings of 

Fairfax . philofophcrs. In its original import, it denotes 
tits ufed adverbially to enforce the meaning of every feeling of the mind occaiioncd by an extrin- 
arotiw word. Exceeding. — lie caule ; but it is generally ulVd to lignify fome 

Oh mm is puffing fell and wroth. Shalt, agitation of mind, oppofed \o that ft ate of tran-» 

PaJfinj many know iL Chapman, quillity in which a man is moft mafter of himfelfii 

Many in each region puffing fair. Milton, That it was thus uled by the Greeks and Romans* 
She was not only pacing fair, is evident from Cicero’s rendering rates, the word 

But was \wthal diferect and debonair. Drytlen. by which the philofophcrs of Greece exprclied it* 


Wc learnt our liege was puffing well. Gay, 
• Passixcbell. n.f. [pajfmg and bell .] T lie 
Uu wok h rings at the hour of departure, to ob- 
tim prayers tor the palling foul : it is often tiled 
fix tnc bell, w’hich rings immediately after death. 
Pray Vo aicend 

To heaven in troops at a good man’s pajfmgbell . 


by perturbutio in Latin. In this fcxxfc of the word, 
pallion cannot be itfelf a diflincl and independent 
principle of action 5 but only an occafional degree 
of vehemence given to thole difpofitions, detires* 
and affections, which are at all times prelent ta 
the mind of man ; and that tins is its proper fenfe, 
w£ need no other proof, than that pallion has aL 


Donne , 

A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ferve him as his paffingbell to death. 

Daniel. 

Before the pajfmgbell begun. 

The news thro* half the town has run. Swift. 
1 1.) • PASSION, n.f. [paffiori, Fr. paffto , Latin.] 
l. Aaycffcvl cauied by external agency. — A body 
reft afford* us no idea of any a&ive power to 
a**!, «d when fet in motion, it is rather a paf- 
fxs Ubaa m action in it. Locke. 2. Sufceptibihty 
*yi died from external action.— The differences of 
nm&bir and not mouldnble, fallible and not 
fcn&kc, and many other paffiau of matter arc ple- 
4nan notions. Bacon, j. Violent commotion of 
1 sc nund. — 

All the other paffons fleet to air. Sbak. 

Every ft iff on fully ftrives 
To moke iticlf 111 thee fair and admired. Shak. 


ways been conceived to bear analogy to a ftorm 
at lea, or to a tempeft in the air. With refped to 
the number of pallion* of which the mind is luf- 
ceptible, different opinions have been held by dif- 
ferent authors. Le Bruu, a French writer on 
painting, juftly confidcring the expreflion of the 
pallion* as a very important as well as difficult 
branch of his art, has enumerated no fewer thau 
twenty, of which the figns may be exprelfed by 
the pencil on canvafs. (Sec Drawing, Sect . XI ; 
Plates CXIX, and CXX.) That there are fo many* 
different ftates of mind producing dilfereilt effect* 
which are vilible on the features and the gefturcs, 
and that thole features and geftures ought to be 
diligently ltudied by the artift, are truths which 
cannot be denied ; but it is ahfurd to confider all 
theie different ftates of mind as paffons, fincc tra:i+ 
quillity is one of them, which is the reverfe of pal- 
lion. 


I am doubtful, left 

You break into fome merry paffon. Shak. 

In loving thou do'ft well, in paffon not ; 

W serein true love eonlifts not. Milton. 

Cruel his eye, but caft 
of rcmorle and faff on, to behold 
fellows of his crime condemn’d. Milton. 
i's too fierce to be in fetters bound. Dryd. 
art of rhetonck, befides order and pel- 
only moves the puffins, and thereby mif- 
judgmeut. Locke. 4. Anger. — The word 
s the receiving any action in a large 
fenfe; in a more limited philofoplu- 
it figmfies any of the alleCtions of hu- 
as love, fear, joy, furrow : but the 
people confine it only to anger. fVatts. 
ardour. — Where ftatcfmcn are ruled by 
and intcreft, they can have no puff on tur 
of their country. Addifon. 6. Love. — 
kill'd her father : you confcL'd you drew 
argument to prove your puffi-on for 
daughter. Dry den and Left Oedipus. 

He, to grate me more, 
own’d his paffon for Ameftiis. Rowe. 
what a paffon filch a form muil have. 

Granville. 

XVII. Part I. 


(3,) Passions and emotions, difference be- 
tween. Sec Emotion, $ 2. 

(4.)Passions, controversy respecting the 
orioin of thb. A qucftion of coniiderablc im- 
portance in the philoibphy of the human mind* 
has been difeuifed at no iinall length, bv fevcral 
eminent authors, whether the different pallion* 
be each a degree of an original and innate difpof* 
tion, diltindt from thofe difpofitions which are re- 
spectively the ioundatiun* of the other paflions* 
or only Ji/Terent modifications of one or two ge- 
neral depositions common to the whole race ? The 
tonner opinion is heid by all who build their fyf- 
tem of metiphyfics upon a number of diftinct in- 
ternal lenles ; ami the latter by thofe, who* with 
Locke and Haitley, refolVc what is commonly 
called inflinft into an early Allbciation of ideas. 
(See Instinct and Metaphysics.) This ques- 
tion alfo involves ip it the arguments refpoiiing 
the difmtereftednefs of our moft benevolent pal- 
fioua. But as it would fweli this article beyond 
all due bounds td give even an abridged view of 
the arguments on both tides, we Ihall refer the 
reader to the writings of Me firs Locke and Hart- 
ley, Lord Karnes, Raid's Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, and Dr Sajer's Difquiiitions Metaphyf1c.1l 
K and 
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and Literary, where they will find the queftion in Urbino, in 1682. 
imply difcuifed. 

(5.) Passions, external signs of. See Phy- 
siognomy. 

(6.) Passions, in medicine, arc ranked among 
the non-naturals. Joy, anger, and fear, are the 
principal ; but all of them when violent, prpduce 
very fcnfible dfeCts on the health. There are more 
inftances on record of people being killed by fud- 
den joy than by fudden grief. 

(7.) Passions, m painting, arc the external ex- 
prelfions of the different diipofitions of the mind ; 
particularly by their effects on the features. See 
Drawing, Set?. X. 6 c XI ; and Plates 1 19 5c 120 : 
and Painting, Se&. VIII. 

* To Passion v. n . [pajioner, Fr. from the 
noun.] To be extremely agitated ; to exprefr great 
Commotion of mind. Obfolete. — 

'Twas Ariadne pajjloning 
For The feu s’ peijury and unjuft flight. Shttk. 

% * PASSIONATE, adj. [pnffionne, Fr.] r. Moved 
iy pafilon ; feeling or exprefling great commotion 
of mind. — Follow the light of found and fine . t 
judgment, without either doud of prejudice or 
Hiift of pajjionate affeCtion. Hooker . — Thucydides 
obferves, that men are much more pajjionate for 
injuftice than for violence. Clarend. — In bis pray- 
ers, as his attention wa9 fixt and fteady, fo was it 
inflamed with pajjionate fervors. Fell . — Good an- 
gels looked upon this lhip of Noah's with a paf- 
fibnate concern for its lafety. Burnet.— Men, upon 
the near approach of death, have been rouzed up 
into fuch a lively fienfe of their guilt, fuch a paf- 
fionate degree of concern and remorfe, that, if ten 
thoufand ghofts had appeared to them, they fcarce 
could have had a fuller conviction of their danger. 

Atterbury . %. Eafilv moved to anger. — Homer's 

Achilles is haughty and pajjionate , impatient of a - 
ny reftraint. Prior . 

- * To Passionate, v. a. [from paffion. ] An old 
ifrord. Obfolete. 1. To affeCt with paflion. — 

Great pleafurc mix'd with pitiful regard* 

That godly king and queen did paJJionate % * 

Whiift they his pitiful adventures heard. SpenJ, l 
a. To exprels pafiionately. — 

Thy niece and I want hands. 

And canftot pajjionate our tenfold grief. Shaft. 

* PASSIONATELY, adv. [from pajftonate.] 1. 

With paflion ; with deftre, love or hatred ; with 4 
great, commotion of mind. — -Whoever pajjionately 
covets any thing he has not, has loft his hold. 

L* EJlrange * — If forrow expreffes i tie If never lb 
loudly and pajjionately , and difchargesitfelf in never 
lb many tears, yet it will no more purge a man's 
heart, than the walhing of his hands can cleanfe 
the rotterinefs of his bones. South . — I made Mele- 
ftnda, in oppofition to Nourmahal, a woman paf- 
Jionately loving of her hufband. Dryden. 2- An- 
grily. — They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
fipmetimes pajjionately enough,, to divest it from 
themfelves. Locke . 

* PASSIONATENESS. »./. [from pajjionate: ] 
r. State of being fubjeCt to paflion. 2. Vehemence 
of mind-r^To* love with fome pajjtonatenejs' the 
perfon you would marry, is not only allowable 
but expedient. Boyle . 

PASSIONEI, Dominic, a learned Roman car- 
dinal, bom of an illuftrious family, at Folibmbrone 


PAS 

He was educated at the Cli 
mentine college in Rome, where he formed a r‘14 
library v;ith a collection of rare MSS. He wej 
to Paris in 1706, where he was much refpeCted I 
the literati, particularly by Montfaucon. He w 
employed in various negociations. He was at tl 
congrels at Utrecht in 1712 ; at Bafillr 1.714 ; aj 
at Soleure in 1715 : of whith he publilhsd an . 
count, entitled A 8 v Legation is Helvetica. Heu 
made Abp^of Ephefus, by Innocent III, ar.d p: 
nounced the funeral oration on Prince Eugt 
He died in 1761 \ and was a great patron of rr 
of letters. 

(j.) * PassiOn-flower. n.J. [grandiUa, Li 
A Hower. Miller. 

(2.) Passion-flower. See Passifloea. 
(1.) * Passlon-week. n.f The week imm<j 
ately preceding Ealter, named in coinmemoratl 
of our Saviours crucifixion. 

{%.) Passion-week. The Thurfday of j 
week is called Maun day Thurfday ; the Frid 
Good Friday ; and the Saturday, the Great Sabin 
( t.) * PASSIVE, adj. \paj[if^ Fr. pajpvus^ ij 
1. Receiving im predion from fome external agj 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paJJL'vt air upbori 
Their nimble tread. Mil 

The active informations of the intellect, fil 
the pajfivc reception of the will, grew aCtuate 
a third arid diftinCt perfection of practice. So 
~-As the mind is wholly paJJtiM in the recep 
of all its Ample ideas, io it exerts feveral ad 
its Own, whereby, out of its Ample ideas, th 
ther is formed. Locke. — The vis iuertur is a fa 
principle by which bodies perlift in their mo 
or reft, receive motion in proportion to the f 
itnpre fling it, and relift as much as they are n 
ed. Newton's- Opt ids. a. Unrefifting ; not 0] 
ling. — 

Not thofe alone, who pajfive own her lai 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her d 

i 

3.' Suffering ; not aCting. 4- [In grammar.] A 
pajpve is that which Bgnifies paflion or the t 
of aCtion : as doceor y I am taught. Clarke's Lai 
(2.) Passive Obedience, the duty enjoine 
the icriptures of fubmiflion to the powers th 
The ablurdity which commonly attaches to 
^jhraSepaJjj'vc obedience originates from the mill 
loyalty or the adherents of the houfe of St| 
who, to aggravate the illegality of the revoluj 
were wont to reprefent James II. as fupreme 
both houks of parliament, and of courfe ori 
Uw. We (hall only obferve* that there is a j 
difference between oBive and pajjive obedie 
and that many who confider 'themfelves as bj 
on no account whatever to rejjfthc fupreme pc 
would yet fujfer death rather than do-an imn 
aCtion in obedience to any law of earthly orij 
(3.) Passive Prayer, among the my flic Ji-i 
is a total fnfpenfion or ligature of the intelle 
faculties •, in virtue whereof, the foul rcir.aij 
itfelf, and as to its own power, impotent wit 
gard to the producing of any effeCts. The pi 
'ftate, according to Fcnelon, is only paflive il 
fame fenfe as coniemplation i r -, /. e. it does ml 
elude peaceable, difinterefted aCts, but onlj 


quiet ones^ or fuch as tend to our own int 
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h the pallive ftatc, the foul has not properly any' the Hebrew Calender, and its otherconfequcncet, 

/ - “ c -* A : with all the peculiar ceremonies obferved in the 

ctlebration of it, are particularly related in the 
xiith. chap, of Exodus. With regard to the 
bread, fee Bread, § 13. The obligation of keep- 
ii g the palfovcr was l'o ftridt, that whoever ne- 
gledttd to do it, was condemned to deaths 
(Numb. ix. 13.) But thofe who had any lawful 
impediment, as a journey, ficknefs, or any utv- 
ckannefs, voluntary or involuntary ; thofe that 
had been prcfcnt at a funeral, or by any other 
accident had been defiled, were to defer the cele- 
bration of the paffover till the ad momth of the 
ecciefiaftical year, or to the 14th day of the month 
Jiar, which anfwers to April aud May. (See % 
Chr. xxx. i, a, &c.) The modern Jews obferve 
in general the fame ceremonies that were praCti- 
fed by their anceftors, in the celebration of the 
paflover. On the 14th of Nifan, the firft-born fa ft 
in memory of God’s fmiting the hrft-born of the 
Egyptians. The morning prayers are the Fame 
with thofe laid dn other feftivals. They take the 
roll of the pentateuch out of the cheft, and read 
as far as the end of the iath chapter of Exodus, and 
what is contained in the 18 Y chapter of Numbers, 
mating to the paflover. The matron of the fa- 
mily then fpreads a table, and lets on it two un- 
leavened cakes, and two pieces of the lamb, a 
(boulder boiled and another rbafted. To this 
they add fome fmall fifties, becaufe of the le- 
viathan ; a hard egg, becaufe of the zifc ; fome 
meal, becaufe of the behemoth, (thefe three 
animals being appointed for the feaft of the TtleCt 
in the other life); and peas and nuts for the chil- 
dren, to provoke their curiofity to alk the reafon 
of this ceremony. They likewife ufed a kind of 
muftard, which has the appearance of mortar, to 
reprefent thir making bricks in Egypt. The fa- 
ther of the family fits down with bis children and 
flavts, becaufe on this day all are free. He take# 
bitter herbs, and dips them in the muftard, then 
eats them, and diftributes to the reft. Then they 


activity, any fenfation, of its own : it is a mere in- 
trntc flexibility of the foul, to which the fceblcft 
ir.puHc of grace gives motion. 

(4.) Passive 1 itle, in Scots law. See Law, 
far. HI, Chap. II, Se3. XX, § 21-36. 

5.) Passive verb, in grammar, the verb or 
«ocd that exprefles fuffering, or the efledt of a<v 
t>ao, *fcich, m the learned languages, has a pe- 
c -±s Termination ; as rtwer, Joe. or, Sc c. in Latin ; 
t*ai is an r is added to thc actives amo , docto : and, 
r the Greek, the inflection is made by changing 
» jto ; OS &c . But, in the mo- 

6ra languages, the paiTive inflection is performed 
U inxfflary verbs, joined to the participle of the 
trrie ; as, J am praifod, in Latin laudor, and 
tn Greek 1 ; or, I am loved, in Latin amor, 

.md in Greek Thus it appears, that the 

si xioary vrrb am, ferves to form the paffives of 
lagUih verba: and the fame holds of the French; 
Zi, Jt fids hue, I ant pratftd ; fat etc loue, I have 
i + espr & ifiJ , Sx. See Grammar, under English 
Language, p. 665. 

• PASSIVELY, adv. [from pajjive.] 1. With a 
yi&ve nature. — 

Tho* fome ire paffively inclin'd. 

The greater part degenerate from their kind. 

Dryden . 

1 Without agency. — A man may not only pajfrvc- 
it jnd involuntarily be rejected, but alfo may, by 
2* afitef hi* own, call out or reject himfelf. Pearfon . 

• PASSIVENESS. nf. (from paj/tvei] 1. Quali- 
ty vf recaving impreflion from external agents. 
2.tel£ty; power of fuffering. — We (hall lofe 
tmariyarfs with our being, and be as incapable 
of mring as heaven can make us. Decay of Pietj. 
> Iktience ; calinnefs.— Gravity and pajfivenefs in 
ciddren R not from diferetion, but phlegme. Fell. 

• PASSIVITY, n.f. Ifrom paffive.\ Paftivenefs. 
An isnovated word. — There being no mean be- 
r»een penetrability and impenetrability, between 
ptJfcdZjsxA activity', thefe being contrary and op 



podtc, the infinite rarefa&ion of the one quality eat of the lamb, the inftitution of which is at 
» the pofition of its contrary. Cheyne's Phil. Pr'tn. ^ 

(k.) PASSO, or J a town of Maritime Auftria, 

~ Vi IIan, \ in Dalmatia, in the territory 
feated on the Ccttina, on the fite of the 
town of JEquum. 

(t.) Passo di Moia, a town of Naples, in the 
prw. of Capitanata ; 17 miles WSW. of Viefta. 

PASSOLA, and ) two fpecies of dried grapes. 

PASSOLINA, ) See Lipari, N° 2. 

‘ ^ PASSOVER, n.f. [pafs and over.] 1. A 
*ituted among the Jew’s in memory of 
when God, fmitmg the firft born of the 
pajjed over the habitations of the He- 
— The Jews pajfover was at hand, and Je- 
up. John 11. 13’. — The Lord’s puffover, 
f called Eafter, was ordered by the 
law to be celebrated every year on a 
• djUJir. 2. The facnfice killed. — Take 
and kill the pajfover. Exodus . xii. 21. 

7 7 - Passover was called pajeha by the 
rvkj and Romans ; not we prefume from 
1 infer, as Chryfoftom, Irenaeus, and Ter- 
luppofe, but from the Hebrew word 
P°fore, leap. The inftitution of this fi>- 
fclliuT, the reafon of it, the alteration of 



that time recited by the mafter of the family. 
The whole r^paft is attended with hymns and 
prayers. They pray for the prince under whofe 
dominion they live, according to Jeremiah’s ad- 
vice. (xxix. 7.) See Feast, § III, N u iv. The fame 
things are repeated the two following days ; and 
the feftival is concluded by the ceremony babdala . 
(See Habdala.) This ceremony is performed at 
the clofing of the? Sabbath-day, when the mafter 
of the houfe pronounces certain benedi&ions, ac- 
companied with certain formalities, requeuing 
that every thing may fucceed well the '.cck fol- 
lowing. After going out of the fynagogue, they 
then eat leavenad bread for the laft time. (Leo of 
Modena, p. iii. c. 3. and the Rabbins.) Whife 
the temple was (landing, they brought their lambs 
thither, and facrificed them, offering the blood to 
the prieft, who poured it out at the foot of the 
altar. The paifover was typically predictive of 
Chrift (1 Cor. v. 7.) Many erroneoufly imagine, 
that the paflfover was inftituled in memory ot the 
Israelites pafling the Red Sea ; though it is certain 
the feaft was helJ, and had its name, before the 
Ifraelites took a ftep of their way out of Egypt, 
and confequently feveral days before their pafling 
K 2 the 
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the Red Sea- Befides the paflbver celebrated on lord-chanctllor, with any of the Juflices of eithi 
the 14th of the firft month, there was a fecond the king’s bench or common pleas, maycaufefi 


paflbyer held on the 15th of the ad month after 
the equinox, instituted by God in favour of tra- 
vellers and fick perfonj, whp could not attend at 
the firft, nor be at Jerufalem on the day. The 
Greeks, and even fome of the catholic doctors, 
from the 13th, 18th, and 19th chapters, of St John, 
conclude, that Jefus anticipated the day marked 
for the paflbver in the law ; bpt the authority of 
three evangglifts feerps to evjnce the countrary . See 
Whitby’s Diflertation on this fubjedt, in an appen- 
dix to the fourteenth chapter of St Mark. F.i 
Lamy fuppofes, that our Lord did not attend at 
the paflbver the laft year of his life $ which fenti- 
inent has drawn upon him abundance of oppofers. 
F. Hardouin aflerts, that the Galileans celebrated 
the paflbver on one day, and the Jews on another, 
(1.) * PASSPORT. ». /. [paffport, Fr.l Per- 
miflion of paflage, — Fain (he would have giv<en a 
fccret paffport to her affection. Sidney , — 

Giving his feafon paffport for to pafs 
Whither it would. Sidney . 

Let him depart: his paffport (hall be made. 

Shak, 

•—Having ufed extreme caution in granting paff 
ports to Ireland; he conceived that paper not to 
$iave been delivered. £ tar . — The gofjpel has then 
only a free adniiflion into the aflent of the under- 
standing, when it brings a paffport from a rightly 
flifpofed will. South , — 

He fhojvs the pajjport whiph he brought 
long; 

paffport is hip innocence and grace. Dry den. 
At our meeting in another world \ 

For though haft drunk thy paffport out of this. 

Dryden, 

Fortune, for a paffport gaye him wealth. 

Harte. 

(1.) A Passport^ or Pass, if a licence of 
^writing obtained from a government granting per- 
jmifliori and a fafe condufr to pafs through the 
jrountry without molrftation : Alfo a permiflion 
granted by any ftatc to navigate in fome particu- 
lar fea, wjthout molcftation. It contains the 
pame of the veflel, and that of the mafter, toge- 
ther with her tonnage and the number of her 
Crew, certifying that fhe belongs to the fq bjeds of 
a particular ftate, and requiring all perfons at peace 
with that ftate fo fuffer ner to proceed on her voy- 
age without interruption. The violation of pafT- 
orts cxprefsly granted by the king, or by his am- 
afladors, to the fubjefl* of a foreign power in 
time of mutual war, or committing a&s of bhfti- 
Jily againft fuch as' are in amity, league, or truce 
with us,* who aie here urtder a general implied 
fafe condpd, are bleaches of the public faith, 
withopt which tjierc can be no intercourfe or 
commerce between one nation and another j and 
fuch ojfencee may, according to the writers upon 
the law of nations, be a proper ground of a na- 
tional war. And it isen?ifrpd by flat. 3? Hen. Vt. 
c. 4. frill in force, that if any of the king's i'ubjeds 
attempt or oftend upon the fea, or in any port 
yvitbjn the kingts obeyfance- or Againft any ftran- 
gtr in amity, league, or truce, or under fa fe-con- 
Hufr, and el'peciaHy’ bv attacking his perfon, or 
foiling him, or robbing him of his goods j the 


refti'tution and amends to be made to the pari 
injured. Pafquier fays, that paffport was intr 
duced for paffe par tout . Balzac mentions a vti 
honorable palfport given by an emperor to a pi 
lofopher in thefe terms 1 M If there be any one i 
land or fea h^rdy enough to moleft Potamon, I 
him confider whether he be ftrong enough to 
war with Ctefar.” 

(3.) Pass/ort is ufed likewife for a licen 
granted by a prince for the importing or expo 
ing merchandizes, moveables, &c. without payj 
the duties. Merchants procure fuchpaflportsl 
certain kinds of commodities \ apd they are 
ways given to ambafladors apd minifters for th 
baggage, equipage, See, 

(4.) Passport is alfo a licence obtained for j 
importing or exporting of merchandizes decnj 
contraband, and declared fuch by tariffs, &c. 
gold, filver, precious ftones, ammunition of y 
borfes, com, wool, & c. upon paying duties. 

PASSUMPSICK, a river of Vermont, wh 
rifes in Orange County, runs 34 mjles S. j 
then turns SE. aid falls into the Connecticut. 

PASSUS, among the ancient Romans, a nj 
fure of length, being about four feet ten ind 
or the 1000th part of a Roman mile. The wl 
properly fignifies, the fpace betwixt the feet q 
man walking at an ordinary rate. See Mea$u 
N° VII, § 5, iv. 

PASSY, a town of France, jn the departa) 
pf Paris, and diftrifr of St Denis, near Paris. 

PASSYUNK, a townfhip of Pennfylvania 
Philadelphia county. 

(1.) * PAST, participial adj, [from pafs,\\ 
Not prefent ; not to come. — 

Paji , and to come, feem beft 5 things pr^ 
worft, 5 | 

— For feyeral months paji, papers have been \j 
ten upon the beft pubhek principle, the lov| 
opr country. Swift. — 

This not alone has (hone on ages paff 
But lights the prefent, and (hall warm the^ 

1. Spent ; gone through ; undergone. — 

A life of glorious labours paft, J 

(a.) * Past, n, J. Ellipticaily ufed for 
time.— 

The paft is all by death ppfleft. Fr 
(3.) * Past, prepofitiou, 1. Beyond in tini 
Sarah was delivered of a child, when (lie was 
^ge. Hfh. xi. 11. a. No longer capable of.— 
vent prayers he made, when he was efteemed 
fenfe. Hay ward . — 

Paji hope of conqueft, ’twas his lateft 
Like falling Csifar dtctntly to die. Dt\ 
— Many tpen have pot yet finned themfelve^ 
all fenfe pr feeling, but have fome regrets. Cai 
3. IJeyond j out of reach of. — 

' Wt muil not , 

Proftitute cmr paji cure malady. i 

What’s gone, and what’s paji help! 
Should be paji grief. J 

— Thirt France and Spain were taught the u 
(hipping by the Greeks and Phoenicians is a j 
paji queftioning. Heylyn. — Love, when onctl 
government, is confequcntly paji (frame. VEj 
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Re life (he might have had ; but the defpair 
Of U?nu his, had put it paft her care. Dryden . 
Va i Aupify’d with forrow, paft relief. Dryden. 
— Hut the hare receiving a fum (hould fink a 
ran ibto a fcmle date, is paft my comprehenfion. 
(x*r .— That he means paternal power, is paft 
t *wbc. L*ke. 4. Beyond ; further than. — We will 
n> br tbt king’s high way, until we be paft thy 
Wm Xttmbers, xxi. 22. 5. Above ; more than. 
-Tfcr noTthtm Infh Scots have bows not paft 
tsrtqairtcri of a yard long. Spenfcr . — The lame 
ttu&no was not deep, not paft forty foot from 
ttejrrwiivl. Bacon • 

PASTARO, a town of the Italian republic, in 
dipt of the Lario, diftritf and late duchy of 
C/Tin, feated on the E. bank of Lake Como, W. 

« InTuhio. 

it.) * PASTE, n. f. [ pafte y French.] 1. Any 
Thig mixed up fb as to be vifcousand tenacious: 
iuch 21 Hour and water for bread or pies ; or va- 
rans krod§ of earth mingled for the potter. — Ex- 
cept you could bray Cbriftendom in a mortar, and 
aveW it into a new pafte , there is no poflibility 
Uanb(»<y war. Bacon . — 

With particles of heavenly fire 
TV God of nature did his foul infpire; 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into pafte f 
Awl, miit with living dreams, the godlike image 
caft. Dryden . 

When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 
^rocot the dough was left upon theii bands. Dry . 
the whitt ft hand that ever you faw, and 
better than any woman. Spcttator. 2. 
Pw atd water boiled together fo as to make a 
etoetj?. Artificial mixture, in imitation of 
pceiow floats. 

*x.;fA5Ti, in cookery, a foft compofition of 
<W, wronght up with proper fluids, as water, 
nt *» rv trie like, to ferve for *cafes or coffins, 
t:ertir to hake meats, fruits, See. It is. the bafis 
or foundation of pyes, tarts, patties, parties, and 
other works of paftry. It is alfo ufed in confec- 
*•**7* fee. tor a preparation of fome fruit, 
by beating the pulp thereof with fome fluid 
'rctfccr admixture, into a foft pappy confidence, 

| t^idrrg it into a d;fh, and drying it with fugar, 
« becomes as pliable as an ordinary pafte. It 
| frtrd occafionally alfo for making the crufts and 
wr'oflu of pyes, ficc. Thus, with proper admix- 
es are made almond paftes, apple paftes, 
tocct paftes, cheny, currant, lemon, plum, 
k, and pear paftes. 

>) Paste is likewife ufed fqr a preparation of 
| ***** flour, boiled up and incorporated with 
I ufed by various artificers, as upholfterers, 
*-*krs bookbinders, 5 cc. inftead ot glqe or fixe, 

| baifl) or cement their cloth, leathers, papers, 
When pafte is ufed by bookbinders, or for 
PJcr hangings to rooms, they mix a 4th, 5th, or 
l ^ c w nght of the flour of powdered refin ; 
‘V'iiere it is wanted (till more tenacious, eum 
**®cor any kind of fixe may be added. Pafte 
r*l or preferred, by diflolving a little fublimate, 
** Proportion of a dram to a quart, in the wa- 
^wpkiycd [or making it, which will prevent 
*7 f*ts and mice, but any other kind of ver- 
■•wd infers from preying upon it. 

4 » Pastes, in the gl^fs trade, or the imita- 


tion or counterfeiting of gems in glafs, is an ait 
of confiderable importance. Gems made of paftes, 
are noway inferior to the native ftones, when care- 
fully made and well polilhed, in brightnef 9 or 
tranfparence, but want their hardnefs. 

(5.) Pastes, general rules for making. 
Theie are, 1. That all the vefiels in which they 
are made be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry 
before they are put into the fire. a. That fiich 
veflels be chofen for the work as will bear the fire 
well. 3. That the powder be prepared on a por- 
phyry ftone ; not in a metal mortar, which would 
communicate a tinge to them. 4. That the juft 
proportion in the quantity of the feveral ingredi- 
ents be nicely ohferved. 5. That the materials 
be all well mixed ; and, if not fufficiently baked 
the firft time, be committed to the fire again, 
without breaking the pot 5 for if this be not ob- 
ferved, they will be full of blifters and air blad- 
ders. 6. That a fmall vacuity be always left at 
the top of the pot, to give room to the fwclling 
of the ingredients To make pafte of extreme 
hardnefs, and capable of all the colours of the 
gems, with great luftre and beauty. — Take of 
prepared cryftal, 10 lb. (ait of polverine, 6 lb. 
fulphur of lead, 2 lb. mix all thefe well into a 
fine powder : make the whole with common wa- 
ter into a hard pafte ; and make this pafte into 
fmall cakes of about 3 oz. eadh, with a hole in 
their middle ; dry them in the fun, and afterwards 
calcine them in the ftraiteft part of a potter’s fur- 
nace. After tiiis, powder them, and levigate 
them to a perfect finenefs on a porphyry (tone* 
and fet this powder in pots in a glafs furnace to 
purify for 3 days : then caft the whole into wa- 
ter, and afterwards return it into the furnace, 
where let it ftand 15 days, in which time all foul* 
nefa and blifters will disappear, and the pafte will 
greatly refemblc the natural jewels. To give this 
the colour of the emerald, add to it brafs thrice 
calcined ; for a fea-green, brafs Amply calcined to 
3. rednefs ; for a fapphire, add zaffer, with man* 
ganefe ; and for a topaz, manganefe and tartar. 
All the gepis arc thus imitated in this, by the 
fame way of working as the making of coloured 
glaflls; and this is fo hard, that they very much 
approach the natural gems. The colour of all 
the counterfeit gems made of the feveral paftes, 
may be made deeper or lighter according to the 
work for which the ftone9 are defigned ; and it is 
a neceffary general rule, that fmall ftones for ring?, 
&c. require a deeper colour, and large ones a pa^ 
ler. Be Tides the colours made from manganefe, 
verdigris, and zaffer, which are the ingredients 
commonly ufed, there are other very fine ones 
which care and IkiJl may prepare. A very fine red 
may be made from gold, and one not much infe- 
rior to that from iron ; a very fine green from 
brafs or copper ; a Iky-colour from filver, and a 
much finer one from the granates of Bohemia, 
An excellent way of making the pafte to imitate 
the coloured gems is this: Take a quantity of fu* 
gar of lead ; fet it in fand, in a glafs body well 
luted from the neck downwards ; leave the mouth 
of the glafs open, and continue the fire 24 hours; 
then take out the lalt, and if it be not red but 
ycllowiffi, powder it fine, and return it into the 
veffei, and -keep it in the land-heat 24 hours more^ 
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tW It becomes as red as cinnabar. The fire muft: cined with fulphur; and one fcruple of zaffi 
«ot be made lb ftrong as to meit it, for then all Proceed as before. Emerald . Take of the fat 
the procefs is fpoiled. Pour diftiUed vinegar on compofition with the laft 9 ib. ; 3 oz. of cop£ 
this calcined fait, and feparate the folution from precipitated from aquafortis; and two drains 
the dregs; let the decanted liquor Hand fix days precipitated iron. See Glass-making, Si 
iu an earthen veflel, to give time for the finer fe- XIV, § 13. Garnet. Take a lb. of the comd 
diment to fubfide; filter this liquor, and evapo- tion under Glass-making ; a lb. of the glats 
rate it inaglafs body, and there will remain a antimony, and a drams of manganefe. Furri) 
tnoft pure fait of lead; dry this well, then diflolve gar garnet, take of the compofttion for pafte, 
it in fair water; let the folution ftand fir days ih bove deferibed in f 5, two pounds; one pou 
a glazed pan ; let it fubfide, then filter the clear of glafs of antimony, and haif an ounce! 
folution, and evaporate it to a yet more pure white iron, highly calcined ; mix the iron with the I 
and fweet fait; repeat this operation three times; coloured pafte, and fufe them; then add I 
put the now perfectly pure lalt into a glafs veflel, glafs of antimony powdered, and continue th 
fet it in a fand heat for feveral days, and it will in the heat till the whole is incorporated. Cl 
be calcined to a fine impalpable powder of a live- or full yellow. Take of the coinpolition for pal 
ly red. Take all the ingredients as in the com- 10 pounds; and oz. of iron ftrongly calcine 
mon compofttion of the paftes of the feveral co- proceeding as with the others. See aifo G la! 
lours, only inftead of red lead, ule this powder; making, Sc8. XIV , § 12. Deep purple. Tak<! 
and the produce will well reward the trouble of either of the competitions for patte 10 lb. of m 
the operation. A pafte proper for. receiving co- ganefe one ounce ; and of zatfer half an ouj 
lours may be readily made by pounding and mix- Ruby. Take 1 lb. of either of the compofitions 
ing 6 Ib. of white fand cleanled, 3 lb. of rea lead, patte, and two drams of precipitation of gold 
a lb. of purified pearl-aihes, and 1 lb. of nitre. A tin ; powder the patte, and grind the calx of g 
fofter pafte may be made in the tame manner, of with it in a glafs, flint, or agate mortar, and 2 
6 lb. of white fand deanfed ; red lead, and puri- fufe them together. A cheaper ruby pafte i 
tied pearl-aihes, of each 3 lb. ; 1 lb. of nitre, half be made with half a pound of either of tbe ah 
a pound of borax, and 3 oz. of arfenic. For com- compofitions, half a pound of glafs of antmuJ 
*non ufe a pound of common fait may be fubfti- and one dram and a half of the calx of gold ; t 
tuted for the borax. This glafs will be very foft, ceeding as betore. See Glass-making, 3 
and will not bear much wear if employed for rings** XIV, $ 18; Sapphire. Take of tbe compoli 
buckles, or inch imitations of ftones as are expo- for pafte 10 lb. of zaffer 3 drams and 1 fcrui 
ted to much rubbing 5 but for ear-rings, ornaments and of the calx CaJJti one dram. Powder and] 
worn on the bread, and thofc little ufed, it m.iy them. Or the lame may be done, by miJ 
laft a confiderable time. with the pafte \ of its weight of fmalt. Toj 

(6.) Pastes, method of colouring. To Take of the compofitions under Glass-maki 
give paftes different colours, the procefs 19 as fol- (Seff. XIV, § io.) 10 lb. omitting the ialtpt 
lows; For Ametbyfl. Take 10 lb. of either of the and an equal quantity of the Gold-coloured i 
compofitions deferibed under Glassmaking, Glass. Powder and fufe them. Turquoife.'l 
Sett. XIV. one ounce and a half of manganefe, «f the compofttion for blue pafte already dt 
and one dram of zaffer; powder and fufe them bed, 10 lb. of calcined bone, horn, or ivory, 
together. Blatk. Take 10 lb. of either df the a pound. Powder and fufe them. Opakew 
compofitions juft referred to, one ounce of zaffer, Take of the compofttion for pafte 10 lb. and 
fix drams of manganefe, and five dr. of iron, high- of calcined horn, ivory, or bone ; and procec 
I y calcined; and proceed as before. Blue. Take before. Semitranfparcnt <wbitc , like%pal. 
of the fame compofition 10 lb. of zaffer 6 dr. and Glass-Making, Sett. XIV. } 15. 
of manganefe a dr. and proceed as with the fore- (7*) Pastes, method of making, in j 
going. Cbryfolite. Take of either of the compo- form of Doublets. Let the cryftal or gtoj 
fitions for pafte above deferibed, prepared with- firlt cut by the lapidaries in the manner of a I 
out faltpetrc, 10 lb. and of calcined iron 5 drams; liant, except that, in this cafe, the figure mu| 
and purftie the fame procefs as with the reft. Red compofed from two feparate ftones, or part 
Cornelian. Take of the compofitions mentioned ftones* formed in the manner of the upper 
tinder Glass-making, Sett. XIV, a lb. of glafs under parts of a brilliant, if it was divided ii 
of antimony 1 lb. of the calcined vitriol called horizontal direction, a little lower than the 1 
Jcarlet ochre % lb. and of manganefe one dram. die. After the two plates of the intended f 
Fufe the glafs of antimony and manganefe with are thus cut, and fitted fo exa*<ftly that nodiv 
the compofition; then powder them, and mix cap appear when they are laid together, the 
tfiem with the other, by grinding them together, per part muft be pohfhed ready for fetting ; 
and fufe them with a gentle heat. White Cornell and then the colour muft be put betwixt the 
an. Take of the compofition juft referred to % lb. plates by this ^method. Take of Venice or 
of yellow ochre well walhed two drams ; and of prua turpentine two fcruples ; and add to it 
calcined bones 1 oz. Mix them, and fufe them fcruple of the grains of maftich chofen perfi 
with' a gentle heat. Diamond. Take of the white pure* free from foulntfs, and' previoufly pow 
fand 6 lb. of red lead 4 lb. of pearl alhes purified ed. Melt them together in a fmail filver or 1 
$ lb. of nitre 2 lb. of arfenic 5 oz. and of manga- ipoon ladle, or otft^r veflel, and put to themj 
nefe one fcruple. Powder and fufe them. Eagle dually any of the colouArd fubftanccs below 1 
marine. Take ten pounds of the compofition un- tioned, being firft well powdered; flirring t 
der Glass- maxing ; 3 oz. of copper highly cal- together as the colour is put in, that they 
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commixed, Warm then the doub- 
le to tir Time degree of heat as the melted mix- 
Ik; and paint the upper furface of the lower 
w/f&, and put tbc upper one inftantly upon it, 
(o eac ii other, but taking care that 
conjoined in the mod perfectly even 
)cn the cement or paint is quite cold 
redundant part of it, which has beeft 
i the joint of the two pieces, fhould 
iped off the fide, till there be no ap- 
ny colour on the out fide of the doub- 
y Ihould then be ikilfully Act ; obfer- 
the mounting over the joint, that 
: ccc may be well fecurcd from fepa- 
he under one. The colour of the 
: belt imitated, by mixing a fourth 
nc with forae of the fineft crimfon 
be procured. The sapphire may 
ted by very bright Pruffiao blue, 
r « little of the above mentioned crim- 
' k hkc, to gi»e it a caft of the purple. The 
! blue Ihould not be very deep-coloured, 
Bttlc of it Ihould be ufed : for otherwife, it 
pp'« a black (hade that will be injurious to 
Rhine of the doublets. The emerald may 
Jtco'irttcrfcited by diftilled verdi greafe, with a 
Rpovdcred aloes. But the mixture (hould 

£ bc Wrongly heated, nor kept long over the 

S alter thr verdtgreafe is added : for the colour 
Wiboo impaired by it. The refemblance of 
cuxtT may be made by dragon’s blood ; 
it cannot be procured of Sufficient 
WRh, may be helped by a very fmall quan- 
Wft.wnine. The amethyst may be imita- 
WFfr mixture of fome Prufiian bkie wkh 
JiaadboUke^ but the proportions can only 
J'fepjbtcd by direction, as different parcels of 
*^easdPnifli.in blue vary extremely in the de- 
j^flflrmgth of the colour. The yellow to- 
li may be counterfeited by mixing the pow- 
with a little dragon’s blood, or by 
anotto: but the colour muft be fe- 
lly ufed, or the tinge will be too ftrong 
appearance of that (tone. The chryso- 
acinth, vinegar garnet, eagle marine, 
fuch weaker or more diluted colours, 
in the fame manner, by k Hen mg. 
of the colours, or by compound- 
together corrcfpondcntly to the hue of 
to be imitated ; to which end it is proper 
a original done, or an exa«5l imitation of 
tafld when the mixture is made, in order 
Bok certain adapting the colours to the 
J ; and when thefe precautions arc ta- 
il* operation well conduced, it is prac- 
briog tlic doublets to Co near a refem- 
tbe true (tones, that even the beft jud- 
diftinguslh them, when well fet, with- 
er manner of iufpe&ioo; viz, by bc- 
tbrffc betwixt the eye and light, in Inch 
that tbc light may pafs through the up- 
’ corner* • ne; when it will 

riveu tua t there is no colour in the 
ft one. 

•Tis, M. FoirrANrEu’s method of 
ease* of. M. Fontanieu of the Royal 
Sciences at Paris, propofed ,the fol- 
fthich were approved. Although 
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the different calces of lead are all adapted to pro* 
ducc the fame effect in vitrification ; yet M. Fon- 
tanieu prefers lead in feales, and next to that mi- 
nium, as being the mod conftantly pure. Sift 
through a filk fie vc the preparations of lead to be 
ufed m the vitrification, to feparate* the grofier 
parts; as alfb the lead m a metallic ftate when 
white lead in feales rs employed. The bafe of 
factitious gems is calx of lead and rock-cryftal. 
Pure (and, flint, and the tranfparent pebbles of 
rivers, are fijbftances equally fit to make giafe s but 
as it is firft neceflary to break mafles of cryftal, 
ftoncs, or pebbles, into fmaller parts ; fo by thix 
operation particles of iron or copper are frequent- 
ly introduced, and to thefe dull or greafy matters 
are alio apt to adhere. Our author therefore be- 
gins by putting the pounded cryftal or pebbles in- 
to a crucible, which he places m a degree of heat 
capable of making the mafs red-hot ; he then pours 
it into a wooden bow l filled with very clear water % 
and ihaking the bowl from time to time, the fmali 
portions of coals fumifhed by the extraneous bodies 
iwim on the furface of the water, and the vitrifi- 
able earth, with the iron, 8 c c. refis on the bottom. 
He then decants the water; and having dried the 
mafs, pounds it, lifts the powder through the fineft 
iilk fieve ; then digefts the powder 4 or 5 hours 
with muriatic add, (baking the mixture every 
hour. After having decanted the acid from the 
verifiable earth, he waihes the latter until 4he wa- 
ter no longer reddens the tincture of tumfoi. The 
earth, being dried, is palled through a Iilk fieve, 
and is then fit for uft. Nitre, (alt of tartar, and 
borax, are the three fpecies of (alts^hat enter with 
quartz and the calces of lead into M. Fontanieu’s 
vitrifications. The fuccefs depends much on the 
accurate proportion of the fubftances made ufe of 
to form the cryftal which ferves as a bafe. After 
having tried a great variety of receipts, our author 
recommends the following: x. Take two parts 
and a half of lead in feales, one part and a half of 
rock-cry ftal or prepared flints, half apart of nitre, 
as much borax, and a quarter part of glafs of arfe- 
nic. Thefe being well pulverized and mixed to- 
gether are put into a Median crucible, and fub- 
mitted to the fire. When the mixture is well 
melted, pour it into cold water: then melt it 
again a ad and a 3d time ; taking care after each 
melting to throw it into fireih cold water, and to 
feparate from it the lead that may be revived* 
The fame crucible Ihould not be ufed a ad time, 
as the glafs of lead is apt to penetrate it, and lofe 
the contents. Cover the crucible well, to prevent 
any coals getting into it, which would fpoil the 
conppofition. 2. Take two parts and a half of 
white cerufe, o»e part of prepared flints, half a 
part of fait of tartar, and a quarter part of calcin- 
ed borax : melt the mixture in a Qeffian crucible, 
and then pour it into cold water ; then melt it 
again, and waflt it a 2d and 0,3d time* the fame 
precautions being obferved. 3. Take two parts 
minium, one part rock-cryftal, half a part of nitre, 
and as much (alt of tartar: this mixture being 
melted, muft be treated as the former. 4. Take 
three parts of calcined borax, one part of prepar- 
ed rock-cryftal, and one part of felt of tartar ; 
thefe being well mixed and melted together, mult 
poured into warm water; the water bein" de- . 
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canted and the mafs dried, an equal quantity of 
minium muft be added to it ; it is then to be melt- 
ed and waflied feveral times as directed above. 
5. That called by our author the Mayence bafe , 
and which he confiders as one of the fineft cryftal- 
line competitions hitherto known, is thus compcK 
fed : Take three parts of fixed alkali of tartar, 1 
part of rock-cryftal or flint pulverized : the mix- 
ture to be well baked together, and then left to 
cool. K is afterwards poured into a crucible of 
hot water to diflolv? the fritt ; the folution of the 
fritt is then received into a ftone-ware pan, and 
aquafortis added gradually till it no longer effer- 
vefees : this water being decanted, the fritt muft 
be walhed in warm water till it has no longer any 
tafte : the fritt is then dried, and mixed with one 
part and a half of fine cerufe or white lead in feales ; 
and this mixture muft be well levigated with a little 
diftillcd water. To one part and a half of this 
pow der dried add an ounce of calcined borax : let 
the whole be well mixed in a marble mortar, then 
melted and poured into cold water. Tkefe fufions 
and lotions having been repeated, and the mixture 
dried and powdered, a iath part of nitre muft be 
added, and then melted for the laft time ; when a 
very fine cryftal will be found in the crucible. 6. 
For very fine white ftones : take 8 oz. of cerufe, 3 
oz. of rock cryftal pulverized, 2 oz. of borax fine- 
ly powdered, and half a grain ofmanganefc ; hav- 
ing melted and waflied this mixture as above, it 
produces a very fine white cryftal. 

(9.) Pastes, M. Fontanieu’s process for 
colouring. On the preparation of the calces of 
metals depends the vividnefs of the colours. a 9 
From Gold . To obtain the mineral purple named 
precipitate ofCaJftui : 1. Diflblve fome pure gold in 
aqua regia, prepared with 3 parts of precipitated 
nitrous acid and one part of muriatic acid ; to has- 
ten the diflolution, the matrafs fhould be placed in 
a fand-bath. Into this pour a folution of tin in 
aqua regia. The mixture becomes turbid, and the 
gold is precipitated with a portion of the tin, in 
the form of a reddiih powder 5 which after being 
waflied and dried, is called precipitate cf Caff us. — 
The aquh regia employed to diflblve the tin is com- 
pofed of 5 parts nitrous acid and one part of mu- 
riatic acid : to 8 oz. of this aqua regia are added 
16 oz. of diftilled water. Some leaves of Malacca 
tin, about the fize and thicknefs of a fixpence, are 
then put into this diluted aqua regia, till it will 
diflblve no more of them: which operation re- 
quires commonly 1 2 or 14 days; though it might 
be haftened by beating the tin ftill thinner, and 
then rolling it into the form of a hollow cylinder, 
or turning it round into fpiral convolutions. To 
prepare more readily the precipitate of Caflius, M. 
Fontanieu puts into a large jug eight ounces of fo- 
lution of tin, to which he adds four pints of diftil- 
led water : he afterwards pours into this metallic 
lyc fome folution of gold, drop by drop, taking 
care to ftir the whole with a glafs tube : when the 
mixture becomes of a deep purple colour, he ceal- 
es dropping the folution of gold ; and to haften 
the precipitation of the mineral purple, pours into 
the mixture a pint of frefh urine. Six or feven 
hours after, the precipitation is collected at the 
bottom of the veil'd : the fluid is then decanted ; 
and the precipitate, waflied once or twice, is dried 


till it becomes a brown powder. 2 . Pour into 
veflel of fine tin with a thick bottom 4 oz. of tl 
folution of gold 5 three minutes arter add two pin 
ot diftilled water. Let this mixture Hand in ti 
tin veflel 7 hours, taking care to ftir it every hoi 
with a glals tube ; afterwards pour it into a cor 
cal glafs jug, and add to it a pint of new urine, tl 
mineral purple is foon precipitated, and then is 
be waflied and dried. 3. Diftil in a glafs cornu 
placed in a bath of alhes, fome gold diflblved 
aqua regia, made with three parts nitrous and 0 
part muriatic acid ; when the acid is palled 01 
and me gold contained in the cornute appears di 
leave the veflel to cool, then pour into it foi 
new aqua regia, and proceed to diftii as befo 
Replace the aqua regia twice upon the gold a 
diftil the fame. After thefe four operations, po 
by little and little into the cornute fome oil oft 
tar per deliquium , which will occafion a brilkeflf 
vefcence : when this ceafes, diftil the mixture 1 
it becomes dry, and then put fome warm wa 
into ihe cornute. Shake the whole and poui 
into a cucurbit, when a precipitate is depofi' 
the colour of which is fometimes brown and foe 
times yellow : After having waflied this pred 
tate, dry it. This mineral purple is much fiipl 
or to the foregoing, two grains of it only w 
fufficient to an ounce of the bafe, whilft it reqi 
ed of the other two a aoth part of the bafe. 
found a means of exalting the colour of the j 
cipitate of Caflius, by putting to it a fixth part ui 
weight of glafs of antimony finely powdered, 1 
of nitre in the proportion of a dram to 8 oz. 
the bafe. b, From Silver. The calx of fin 
being vitrified, produces a yellowifh grey coi< 
This calx enters only into the competition of 
yellow artificial diamond and the opal. M. I 
tanieu introduces it into the bafe in the forn 
luoa cornea. To prepare it, diflblve the filve 
precipitated nitrous acid, and afterwards f 
into it a folution of fea-falt : a white prccipi 
is obtained ; which, being waflied and dried, m 
very readily in the fire, and is foon volattii: 
if not mixed with verifiable matters. To nr 
the yellow diamond, 35 grains of this luna co 
are put to an ounce of the bafe : the dofe of C 
may be diminiflied according to the fhade of 
low that one wilhes to procure, r, From Co/ 
The calx of copper imparts to white glals 
fineft green colour ; but if this metal be nol 
a^tly in a ftate of calx, it produces a brow 
red colour. Mountain blue, verdigris, and th 
fidue of its diftillation, are the different prep 
tioiis of copper which our author employ 
to make the artificial emeralds, d, From J 
Although it has been aflerted, that the calci 
iron introduce a very fine tranfparent red cd 
into white glafs, M. Fontanieu could oniy cl 
from it a pale red, a little opake. The cal 
iron that he employed was in the proportid 
the 3oth part of the bafe. There are feveral \ 
6 f preparing the caix of iron called crocus M 
ox faff ron of Man. One may ufe the feales of 
found upon the bars of the furnaces, which I 
to diftil aquafortis. By digefting filings of 
with diftilled vinegar, then evaporating and rl 
crag the vinegar to or x 2 times upon thefe fif 
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led drying them alternately, a calx of iron is ob- 
tiinod, which muft be lifted through a fiik fievC, 
iod then calcined. The calx of iron thus obtain- 
ed by the nnegar, introduced a green colour in- 
dining to a yellow. By the following procefs a 
bfiron of Man of the fineft red colour is obtained : 
Let an ouoce of iron filings be diffolved in ni- 
trons add in aglafs comute, and diftiiled over a 
bad-tab to drynefs. After having replaced the 
aod ortbe dry calx, and re-diftilling it a ad and 
;d rise, it is then edulcorated with (pint of wine, 
aad i/terwards walhed with diftiiled water, e, 
from the Magnet. Calcine the magnet before it 
be Produced into the vitrifications : Having tor- 
nlied the manct two hours, it muft he wafhed 
and dried. It is only employed in the compofiti- 
cn of the opal. /, From Qobalt. The calx of co- 
balt is only proper to introduce a blue colour into 
fhfr; but this metal is rarely free from iron and 
bilmuth, and therefore it is iirft neceflary to fc pa- 
nit them from it. This is done by calcining the 
<re of cohalt to difengage the arfenic % afterwards 
calx muft be diftiiled in a comute with fal 
anreooiac, and the iron and the bifmuth are fub- 
Lad with this fait. The diftillation muft be re- 
puted with the fal ammoniac till this fait is no 
bajer coloured yellow. The cobalt which re- 
wminthccornute is then calcined in a potfherd^ 
ad becomes a very pure calx; which being in- 
troduced into the bafe, in the proportion of a 
wtbpart, gives it a very fine blue colour, the 
tfafey of which may be increafed at diferetion 
^tV addition of calx of cobalt. To prepare 
uakmxtt refembling that which is called black 
°W* of Iceland; melt together ijlb. of one of 
“* ^ a oz. of the calx of cobalt, * oz. of cro- 
m prepared with vinegar, and » oz. of 
fc. g > From Tin . The calx of tin is not 
fT!n fcble alone, it renders opake the glafs with 
it is melted, and forms white enamel. For 
^purpofe, calcine the putty of tin ; then wafh 
by it, and hft it through a filk fieve. Take 
Aik of the id bafe, the fame quantity of the cal- 
cs f putty of tin, and 48 grains of manganefe. 
a From Antimony. If the antimony be in a ftate 
e ^ute calx, fuch as the diaphoretic antimony, 
taco longer vitrifiahle, and may be fubftituted 
»oix of tin, to make white enamel. M. Fon- 
^ni ^int roduces the glafs of antimony in the 
rcstpqfttion of artificial topazes. For the orien - 
^kes oz * °f the firit bafes and five 
k&ns of the glafs of antimony. To imitate 
of Saxony, he adds to each ounce of the 
k* ** grains of the gUfs of antimony. For the 
^ •/ Brazil, be takes 14 oz. of the Iirft bale, 

•I we ounce 14 grains of glafs of antimony, and 
1 plus of th precipitate of Ca Jus. i, From Man* 
This mineral, employed in a fmall quan- 
jtywkiers the glafs whiter ; a larger quantity 
risers a very fine violet colour, and a frill lar- 
of it renders the glafs black and opake. 
two ways of preparing manganefe : 1. 

“ t fin pic conftfts in expofing it to a ed 
s ithen quenching it with diftiiled vinegar; 
nftcrwiT Is dried and powdered, to pals it 
filk fieve. 1. H.mdiquer de UUncour 

* the sd manner of preparing the manga- 
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nefe, proper to furnilh a red colour, and names it 
fujible manganefe . Take of manganefe, of Pied- 
mont one pound ; torrify and pulverize it ; then 
mix it with a pound of nitre, and calcine the mix- 
ture during 24 hours ; afterwards wafh it repeat- 
edly in warm water, till the water of the lyes has 
no longer any tafte; dry the manganefe, and mix 
with it an equal weight of fal ammoniac ; levigate 
this mixture on a (lab of porphyry with oil of vi- 
triol diluted with water to the ftrength of vine- 
gar. Dry the mixture, and introduce it into a 
cornute ; diftil by a graduated fire ; and when the 
fal ammoniac is fublimed, weigh it, and add to 
the mixture an equal quantity. Then diftil and 
fublime as before, and repeat the operation fix 
tidies ; at each time mix the fal ammoniac and 
the manganefe upon the porphyry with diluted 
oil of vitriol. At Tournhault in Bohemia, there 
is fold a fufible glafs of a yellow colour, very like 
that of the topaz of Brazil, which, when expofed 
to a degree of fire in a cupel fufficient to redden 
it, becomes of a very fine ruby colour, more or 
lefs deep according to the degree of fire to which 
it has been expofed. Our author allayed this 
glafs, and found it to contain a great deal of lead' 
but was not able to difeover any gold in it. 

(10.) Pastes, M. Fontanieu's rules, re- 
specting THE FIRE, FURNACE, AND COMPOSI- 
TIONS for. There are three degrees of heat very 
different in their energy. The fire kept . up in the 
wind-furnaces in the laboratories of chemifts, i9 
lefs arrive than that whofe effect is accelerated by 
the means of bellows ; and a fire fupported by 
wood, and kept up during 60 hours without in- 
terruption,' produces lingular effe<ft in vitrifica- 
tion, and renders the glafs finer and lefs alterable. 
When recourfe is had to the forge, in order to 
dperate a vitrification, it is neceflary to turn a- 
bout the crucible from time to time, that the mafs 
may melt equally. Some coal aifo fhould be re- 
placed, in proportion as it confumes towards the 
nozd of the bellows; for without this precaution, 
we (hould run the rilk of cooling the crucible op- 
polite to the flame, and probably of cracking it* 
when all the melted mafs running among the coals 
would be totally loft. Though this is the readied 
Y^ay of melting, it Ihould not be employed out of 
choice 5 for the crucible often breaks, or coals 
get into it, and reduce the calx of lead to a me- 
tallic ftate. The wind furnace is either fquare or 
round. A fmall cake of baked clay or brick, of 
the thicknefsof an inch, is placed upon the grate; 
and upon this- cake is placed the crucible, fur- 
rounded with coals. The degree of heat pro- 
duced by this furnace is much lefs than that of 
the forge : but to fucceed in the vitrification, M. 
Fontanieu recommends a furnace deferibed by 
Kunckel, which, with fome neceflary alterations, 
is reprefented on Plate CCLXIX. The interior 
part is fo difpofed, that we may place crucibles 
at three different heights; and the name of cham - 
bers is given to thofe fteps upon which the cru- 
cibles are placed. Fig. x. is a plan of the kiln at 
the firft chamber, and Jig. 2. a plan of the kiln 
where the fire is placed. Fig. 3. exhibits the ele- 
vation ; A the alh-pit ; B the door to put in the 
wood; C the door of the firit chamber; D the 
L doer 
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door of the feCond chamber; E the third cham- 
ber; F the flue or chimney; GG iron hoops which 
furround the kiln to ftfengthen it. Fig, 4. is a lec- 
tion of the kiln: H the afh-pit with its air-hole ; 

I the chamber for the fire, with an air-hole ; 
K the firft chamber for the crucibles ; L the fe- 
cund chambtr; M the dome; N the chimney; 

00 air-holes. The degree of heat cannot be e- 
quat in the 3 chambers. The chamber K is that 
where the heat is greateft, afterwards in that of 
L, and laftly, in that of M. Bt^in by plr.ring 
the crucibles according to their fize* in thefe 
different chambers; by which means the belt 
effedi in vitrification is produced. To conduct 
the fire well, only three billets of white wood 
{hould be put into the furnace at a time for the 
firft ao hours, Four billets at a time for the nest 
«o hours, and fix billet? for the laft 20 hours ; in 
all 60 hours. The furnace is then left to cool, 
care being taken to flop the air-holes with fome 
lute; and, in about 48 hours after, when the 
kiln is quite cold, the crucible is to be with- 
drawn. Compositions, i. For the white dia- 
mond: Take the bafe of Mayence. This cry ft al 
is very pure, and has no colours, 2. For the^r/- 
/ow diamond : to an ounce of tlie 4th bafe, add 
for colour 25 grains of Iuna cornea or xo grains 
of glafs of antimony. 3. For the emerald: j.To 1$ 
ox. of either of thebafes, add for colour one dr. 
«»f mountain-blue and fix gr. of glafs of antimony; 
or, 2. Ttf 1 oz, of the *$d bafe, add 20 gr. of glafs 
of antimpny and 3 gr. of calx of cobalt. 4. For the 
fapphire: To 24 oz. of the Mayence bafe, add 2 
fir. 64 gr. of the calx of cobalt. 5. For the ante* 
thijt : To 24 oz.of the Mayencc hafe, add 4 dr. of 
prepared raanganefc and 4 gr. of precipitate of 
Caffius. 6. For the leril : To 24 oz. of the 3d 
bafe, add 96 gr. of glafs of antimony and 4 gr. of 
calx of cobalt. 7. For the black agate: T° *4 oz. 
of either of the bafes, add 2 oz. of the mixture 
c'ire&ed aboye in par. f. 8. Fur the opal : To 1 
c z. of the 3d bafe, add ip gr. of luna cornea, 2 
j?r. of magnet, and 26 gr. of abforbent earth. 9. 
For the oriental topaz: To 24 oz. of the firft or 
fhird bale, .add 5 dr. of glafs of antimony. 10. 
For the topaz of Saxony : To 140Z. of the fame bafe* 
add fix dr. of the glafs of antimony. 11. For the 
topaz of Brazil: To 24 oz. of the 2d or 3d bale, add 

1 oz. 24 gr. of the glafs of antimony, and 8 gr. of 
precipitate of Caflius. 12. For the hyacinth: To 
24 oz. of the bafe made with rock-cryflaT, add % 
dr. 48 gr. of glaf$ of antimony. 13. For the orb- 
t nt id ruby: *. To 16 oz.of the Mayence bafe, add 
«; mixture of 2 dr. 48 gi\ of the precipitate of Cab 
bn s the fame quantity of crocus Martis prepared 
iu aquafortis, the fame of golden fulphur of anti- 
mony and of fufible manganefe* with 2 oz. of mi* 
v ral cryftal ; of, 2. To 20 oz. of the bafe made 
Vab flint, add half an ounce of fufible manga- 

. Cc and 2 oz* of mineral qryftaL* 24, for the ha- 
L..j ruby : i. To 1 6 oz. of the May eoce bafe, add 
‘;..c above colouring powder, but dunibiilied J 
pmi; or, 2. To 20 oz. of the bafe made with 
itt:. tf, add the fame colouring powder, but with 
.* 4 th Iefi of the man^anefe, The fuB+tipm gems. 
,.n eafily diftineuii\ie<f,fram the natural* by their, 
fofi^efs and fufibility; by their fblubility in acids; 


by their caufing only a fingle tefrafliop of the 
fays of light ; and, in many' cafes by their fpecUi 
fic gravity, which exceeds 2*76 in all precious 
gems of the firft order, as the diamond, ruby, £ap T 
phire, &c. 

(ii.)'Tasths, revived art of making, if 
imitation of antique gems. There has H 
at different times a method pradifed bypaitic^ 
Iar perfons of taking the impreflions and figum 
of antique gems, with their engraving-, in 
the colour of the original gem. This has alwirf 
been efteemed a very valuable art, and greajj] 
preferable to the ordinary method of doing it a 
fealing-wax or brimftone; but this ail, being aft 
cret in the v bands of particular perfoiis, wnof( 
Iheir bread by it, diea with them, and every ng 
artift was obliged to re-invent the method; 3 
at length Mr Homberg, having difeovered itj 
great perfection, gave the whole proccf3 toft 
world to be no mdre loft ; and fince that time? 
has been pra&ifed in France and other piatf 
Mr Homberg was favoured in his attempts 
all the engraved gems of the king’s cabinet; aft 
took fuch elegant impreffions, and made fuck# 
a<5t refemblances of the originals, and that in m 
fes fo artfully tinged to the colour of th$ gCf 
themfelves, that the niceft judges were deceit 
in them, add often took them for the true antift 
ftones. Thefe counterfeit gem3 alfo ferve, asm 
as the original ones* to make more copies frtj 
fo that there is no end of the numbers that If 
be made from one ; and there i9 this farther S 
vantage, that the copy may be made perfect, ft 
the original fhould not be fo, but fhould have*! 
tamed fume damage. The chitf care in the <# 
ration is to take the imprtflion of the gem! 
very fine earth, and to pirfs down upon tU 
piece of proper glafs, faftened or half ®j 
ed r t the fire, fo that the figures of the ioiJS 
fion made in the earth may be nicely and j) 
fedtly expreffed upon the glafs. In general# i 
whole proce is much refembles that of -theca 
mon founders: although in this nice fouwtt 
there is a number of difficulties which wouU J 
at ali affeft the common founder. For his 
pofe, every earth will ferve that is fiue enough 
receive the impreflions, and tough enough twi 
crack in the drying : thefe all ferve for th?ir i 
becaufe the metals which tliey caft are of a j 
ture incapable of mixing with earth, or recdf 
ft into them, even if both are melted together, 
that the metal always eafiiy and perfectly K 
rates itfelf from the mould ; but it is very diffic 
i fl thefe caffs of glafs. They are qompofed Q 
matter which differs in nothing from that of 
mould, but that ft has been rpn into this forjp 
the force of fire* and the other has pot yetb 
fo run, but is on any occafion ready to be fur 
and will mix itfelf infcparably with the gUfe 1 
large fire: confequently, if there be xiot great < 
lifod, as well in the choice of the rlaly a* j® 
manner of ufing it« when the whole is finiifc 
there will be found great difficulty in the ftp* 
ipg the giaf3 from the mould, and often this < 
rt^t be {lone without wholly dpftroying the 
jjreffiun-v AH earths am more or lefs eafiiy in 
luc as t&ey arc.mote or cuxtd with fahne j 
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tries. As afl ujts make earths run into giafs, and cible being tlten turned bottcrm upwards, it will 

fall out, and the impreflion will icmain very beau- 
tifully on the tripela. If the Tides of the cavity 
have bem injured in the falling out of the /tore, 
they may be repaired f and the crucible muft then 
be fet, for the pafte to drv, in a place where it 
will not be incommoded b y the dufh The red 
tripoli being the more common and the cheaper* 
kird, is hefe made to fill the crucible only to fave 
the other, which alone is the fubftance fit for ta- 
king the imprelfion. When the ltone is taken out, 
it muft be examined, to fee whether anything be 
lodged in any part of the engraving, bccaule if 
tin re be any of the tripela left there, there will 
certainly be To much wanting in the impreflion. 
When the crucible and pafte are dry, a piece of 
giafs muft be chofen of a proper colour, and cut 
to n lire proper for the figure ; this muft be laid 
over the mould, but in fuch a manner that it docs 
not touch the figures, otherwife it would Tpoil 
them. The crucible is then to be brought near 
the furnace by degrees, and gradually heated till 
it cannot be touched without bumingthe fingers } 
then it is to be placed in the ftimace under a muf- 
fle, fum>unded with charcoal. Several of thefe 
(mail crucibles may be placed under onfc muffle; 
and when they are properly difpofed, the aperture 
of the muffle Should have a large piece of burning 
charcoal put to it, and then the operator is to 
watch the procefs, and lee when the giafs begins 
to look brjght : this is the fignal of its being fit to 
receive the imprelfion. The crucible is then to 
be taken out of the fire ; and the hot giafs muft be 
prefled down upon the mould with an iron inftru- 
ment, to make it receive the regular impreflion : 
as Toon as this is done, the crucible is to be fet at. 
the fide of the turnace out of the way of the wind, 
that it may cool gradually without breaking. 
When it is cold, the giafs is to be taken out, and 
its. edges Ihould be grated round with pincers, 
which will prevent its flying afterwards, Which is 
an accident that fomethnes happens when this 
caution has been omitted, efpecially when the 
giafs is naturally tender^ The different coloured 
glafies are of different degrees of h&rdnefs, ac- 
cording to their compofition ; but the hardeft to 
rhelt are always the be ft for this purpofe, and this 
is known by a few trials. It' it be defired to copy 
a ftonc in relief which is naturally in creux, or to 
take one in crerrx which is naturally in relief, there 
~ a muc mvjc uirui 1 1 : . u uj li. iunc needs no more than to take an impreflion tirft in 
' is to be taken. 'Ha- crucible is war. or fulphur, and to mould that upon thepafle 

r. &rrk. .. *u;. — n i:..i 0 f tripela infteud of the ftonc itfcft : then proceed- 

ing in the manner before dire< 5 ted, the procefs will 
have the defired fuccefs. A more Ample andeafy 
method than the above is by taking the cafts in 
gypfum, or plafter of Paris, as it is commonly cal- 
led. For this purpofe, the gypfum muft be fine- 
ly pulverifed, and then mixed with clear water to 
the confluence of thick cream. This is poured n- 
pon the face of -the gem or feal of which the irr- 
preffion is wanted, and which muft be previouly 
Tnoiftened with oil to faci.itate the reparation of 
the caft ; and to confine the liquid plafter, it h 
only neceflary to pin a flip of oiled paper rourd 
. , the fides of the feal, by way of a cape or rim. 

L “acd in a handle of wood ; and the ci u- When the plafter is drv, it is to be taken off, and 
- La fet 


s it 9 neceflary to ufe an earth on this occafion 
for tkaukmg a ihould, it being alfo neceflary to 
th perffdion of the experiment, that this earth 
tooUBot melt or run, fome earth muft be get 
riiici utunliy contains very little fait. Of all 
ftc art*? which Mr Homberg examined, none 
prerd k much diverted of fatts, or fo fit for the 
?*pfc*uthe common Tripoli, or Tripela, 
dHupolifh glafsand ftones. Of this earth there 
i? TO common kinds; the efte reddiih, and 
ae&^rioffcveral flakes or ft rata ; the other yd- 
hni.wHi of a fimple ftru&ure. Thefe are both 
te!* tadifi (hops. The latter is from the Le- 
W: the former is found in England; France, 
rxl way other places. This tripda muft be cho- 
falbftand fmooth to the touch, and not mixed 
rrt Andy or other extianeous matter. The ycU 
commooly called Venetian tripoli, is 
receives the hnprefliuns very ocauti- 
ever mixes with the giafs in the ope- 
b the red kind ibmetimes does. Mr 
ally employed both kinds at once in 
: manner: firft, powder a miantity of 
rU in an iron mortar, ana lifting it 
* |bc Acre ftt it by for ule ; then ferape 
' tity of the yellow tripela into 

of powder, and afterwards rub it till very 
mortar with a ghfs pcftle. The 
to po'^der is, the finer will be the impref- 
fte more accurate! k the caft. 

might naturally fuppofe, that the 
obtain a perfcift fine powder of 
^■Bd be by waflimg ft in water j but 
■■w&uti'jned again ft thh. There i 1 ' natu- 
fiftiTtnowifh tripela a lbrt of un&uofity, 
rmed into a mould keeps its 
^together, and gives the whole an uniform 
■acrmow the waihing the powder takes 
*■ uiduofitv ; and though it renders it 
■cr, it make? it leave a granulated furface, 
■faooth one, in the mould ; and this muft 
frtiefiiifjce of the call lef. fmooth. When 
ire fcp a r at dy powdered, tl c red 
mixed with fo much water as will 
•Jothe conflfterce of ; may 

^ like a lump of dough bctwci n the 
^Hfafte muft lv? put into a final! cru- 
ftape, and about half an inch or 
depth, and of fuch a breadth at 
is a little more than that of the ftone 
•®prtffion is to be taken. The crucible is 
■ahr filicti with this pafte lightly profit'd 
ioit, and the furface of the pafte muft be 
over with the fine powder of the yellow 
*t*etted. When this is done, the ftone, 
® Ike impreflion is to be taken, muft be 
kfl* foTfacc, and prefled cvenlv down 
with a finger and thumb, fo as to 
^aftrong and perfect impreflion ; the 
be prefled nicely even its lidc 3 
ftfagm, or with an The 

y he thus left a few moments, t l r the 
y cf the pafte to moiften the dry powder of 
^PjtnpeU which is ftrewed over it : then 
be carefifily raifed by the point of 
Ted m a handle of wood ; and the cru- 
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fet before the mouth of the furnace, to free it en- 
tirely from moifture ; when it is fit to be ufed as 
a matrix in the fame way as that formed with the 
tripela earth?. Only no crucible or other recep- 
tacle is at all neceflarv; the cafts being formed 
like fo many (mall cakes half an inch thick, and 
thus put into the furnace with the bits of glafa 
upon them* The glafs, after coming to the pro- 
per heat, is prefled down upon the mould with an 
iron fpatula to receive the defired impreflion, the 
preflure requifite being more or lefs according to 
the fize of the ftone. This method has been long 
pra&ifed very fuccefsfully, and with no final 1 emolu- 
ment, by Mr Deuchar of Edinburgh, The only 
tefped in which it is inferior to the other more o- 
perofe and expenfive methods, confifts in the 
chance of air-bubbles arifing in pouring on the 
plafter 5 which chance, however, is lefs in propor- 
tion to the fineneft of the gypfum employed. 
When air-bubbles occur, the cafts may be laid a- 
fide, as it is fo eafy to renew them. The appli- 
cation of paftes to multiply and preferve the im- 
preflions of camaieux and intaglios, is an objed 
Very interefting to artifts and to antiquaries, as 
well as to men of learning and tafte in the fine arts. 
This art, though only lately reftored in any degree 
of perfection, is of very conliderable antiquity. 
The great prices which the ancients paid for the 
elegant gems engraved by the celebrated Greek 
artifts, could not but early fuggeft to them the 
idea of multiplying their numbers, by taking off 
their impreflions in wax, in fulphur, in plafter, or 
in clay ; but more particularly in coloured glafs, 
or that vitrified fubftance commonly called pafte . 
As the impreflions on pafte /are durable, and imi- 
tate the colours and brilliancy of the original 
ftones, they ferve the fame purpofes as the gems 
themfeives. This art was therefore pradifed not 
only by the Greeks, but by all the nations who 
cultivated Grecian tafte. Many of the fineft 
gems of antiquity are now loft, and their impref- 
fions are to be found only on ancient paftes. 
Great therefore is the value of thefc paftes. Nu- 
fnrrous colledions of them have been formed by 
the curious. Inftances of this are found in the 
Florentine Mufseum, in Stofch’s work on ancient 
gems with inferiptions, in Winckelmann’s deferip- 
tion of Stofch’s cabinet, and in the noble collec- 
tion of Mr Charles Townley in London. The art 
of taking impreflions of gems feems not to have 
keen altogether loft even in the Gothic ages ; for 
Heraclius, Who probably lived in the 9th century, 
and wrote a book De coloribus et artibus Romano - 
rum 9 teaches in very plain terms how to make 
them. Indeed, fome of the few, who then pof* 
foiled this art, taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the times, fold paftes for original gems. Thus 
the famous emerald of the abbey of Reichnaw 
near Conftance, although a prei’ent made by Charle- 
magne, is now found to be a piece of glafs. And 
thus the celebrated emerald vafe in the cathedral of 
Genoa is lHcewife found to be a pafte. The Ge- 
noefe got this vafe at the taking of Cefarea, in 
iioi, as a equivalent for a large fum of money 5 
nor was any impofition then fulpeded, for in 1319 
they pawned it for 1200 marcs of gold. But this 
ingenious a/t, revived indeed in Italy in the time 
of Laurence De Medicis, and Pope Leo X. was 


not cultivated in an extenfive manner till tHe fa 
ginning of the 18th century, when M. Hombd 
reftord it. In this he is {aid to have been great 
aflifted and encouraged by the then duke of 0 
leans regent of Prance, who amufed himfelf wi 
that celebrated chemilt, in taking oft impreflio 
in pafte from the king of France’s, his own, ai 
other collections of gems. According to t 
French Encyclopedifts, M. Clachant the elder, 
engraver of fome note, who died at Paria in 17I 
learned this art from his royal highnefs, to wb< 
houfehold his father or he feems to have belong! 
Mad. Feloix next cultivated this art. She n 
been taught by her father, who, in quality of e 
gon de chambre to the regent bad often aflifted 
the laboratory of his mafter, where he acquii 
this knowledge. Her collection confifts or ii 
articles. Baron Stofch, a Pruflian, who travel 
over Europe in queft of original engraved fta 
and impreflions of ancient gems, for the ekg 
work which he publifhed and Picart engrw 
entitled Gemma antique* colorata t was well 
quainted with this art. He had taught it to 
fervant Chriftian Dehn, who fettled at Rjoa 
where he made and fold his well known fulpi 
impreflions and paftes. He had collected 2500 
tides. Dolce has arranged them in a fcientific 
der, and given a deferiptive catalogue of tb- 
it was chiefly from Dehn’s collection that the t 
for fulphurs and paftes has become fo univei 
Thev are great objeCts of ftudy, and often reqi 
much learning to explain them. They have 
queftionably ferved to extend and improve the 
of engraving on ftones ; and have been of infi 
ufe to painters, to ftatuaries, and to other art 
as well as to men of clalfical learning and 
tafte. It is very difficult to take off imprelfi 
and perfectly to imitate various coloured cam 
It cannot be properly done in wax, fulphur, j 
ter, or glals of one colour only. The difficu 
arifing from their fize and form, and from the 
rious nature of the different forts of glafs, w! 
do not well unite into different ftrata, are very 
mcrous : nor could the completeft fuccel's in 
chemical and mechanical branch of the art 
duce a tolerable cameo. Impreflions or imitati 
if un,aflifted by the tool of the engraver, do 
fucceed : becaufe the undercutting and deep * 
of molt of the originals require to be filled up> 
clay or wax, that the moulds may come off 
without injuring them. Hence the iropref 
from thefe moulds come off hard and deftitu 
delicacy, ftxarpnefs, and precifion of outline 
the underworking of the moulder is cut a 
But Mr Reiffcnftein at Rome, by his genius, 
feverance, and the afliftance of able artiftsj 
overcome thefe difficulties ; and has had the fati 
tion of fuccecding, and producing variegatel 
meos which can hardly be diftinguilhed from 
originals. Mr Lippart of Dreiden, an inget 
glazier, and an enthufiaft in the fine arts, pra^J 
this branch not unfuccefsfully ; but not fill 
fufficient encouragement for his paftes of 
loured glafs, or perhaps from local diffici 
in making them well and cheap, he abail 
ed this art. He fubftituted in its place imp 
ons of fine white alabafter or of felenite 
ter* Such impreflions, when carefully foak< 
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,n--i<uuuf white Caftile foap, then dried, and 
edover with a foft brulh, take a very agree- 
AkpoliAi. They ihow the work perhaps to bet- 
"■ jdmt2ge than red or white fulphurs do ; but 
arc not To durable, and are liable to be de- 
beri by rubbing. Of thefe imprelfions Mr 
L '.Jdpubiiihed 3 different collections, each of 
’’c-CKUining 1000 articles; and to the merit 
* fcyhf increafed the number of Mad. Fcloix 
■ flrafian Dehn’s collections, which are all 
-riiahis, he added, that of employing two 
^Germans to arrange and deferibe them. The 
xwere arranged and deferibed by the late 
Ci r;d at Leipfic, and the ad and 3d 1000 by 
Itofc Haw at Goettingen. Nor dk! Mr Lippait 

2 to* ; but to make the ftudy of antiquity more 
iud acceptable to artifts, he feleCted out of 
collection of 3000, a fmaller one of 2000 
r - .-tbrtand molt inftruCtive fubjeCts, of which 
drew up and publilhed a defeription in 
But of all the artifts who have taken 
of engraved gems in fulphur and in 

e »ao one teems to have carried that art to 
perfection as Mr James Taflie, a native of 
who has refided in London fincc 1766. 
i&bovlcdge in various branches of the fine arts, 
pstribrly ia that of drawing, naturally led him 
The elegant portraits which he models in 
^ »d rfterwards moulds and calls in p 3 fte, 
Otiniy refemble cameos, are well known 
AlrTaffie, profiting of all the for- 
of this fort, and by expence, in- 
^hadaccefs to many cabinet3 in England 
to which former art ills had 
■^■adlirniflion, has now iacreafed his col- 
jgJwMprnrions of ancient and modern gems 
*®«£herof above 15,000 articles. It is the 
roCfdion of this kind that ever exilted ; 
K for ail Jie ptirpoles of artilts, antiqua- 
men of tafte, and philofophers. 
P* pat demand for his palles was perhaps o\v- 
beginning to the London jewellers, who 
them into faihion, by letting them in 
mb ‘^b, bracelets, necklaces, and other trin- 
^The reputation of thus collection having 
the emprtis of RufTia, llie ordered a com- 
which being accordingly executed in 
a ad mud durable manner, were arranged 
cabinets, and placed in the apartments of 
pdace at C/.aiiko Zelo. Mr Talfie, in 
thii commiirion, availed himlelf of all 
which the improved (late of che- 
pfithe various ornamental arts, and the know- 
uir age, afforded. The impreilions were 
* i beautiful white enamel compofition, 
^•wtiibjcCt to fhriuk or form air-bladders; 
I* hre when flruck with ftcel, and takes 
•jjfcch; a0( j which lhows every flroke and 
in higher perfection than any o- 
When the colours, mixed colours, 
BJtofthe respective originals, could be al- 
were imitated as completely as art 
EJ^them; infomuch that many of the 
\ and cameos in this collection are 
■ ^***1 imitations, that artifts themfelvcs 
^£*1 They could hardly be diftinguillied 
final?. And when the colour and na- 
* gcau could not be authenticated, the 
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partes were executed in agreeable, and chiefly 
tranfparent, colours ; conftant attention being be- 
llowed to preferve the outlines, extremities, attri- 
butes, and inferiptions. It was the learned Mr 
Ralpe (from which this account is taken) who ar- 
ranged this great collection, and made out the dc- 
fcriptivc catalogue. His arrangement is nearly the 
lame with that of the late Abbe Winckelmann, in, 
his defeription of the gems which belonged to Ba- 
ron Stofch. But as modern works were inferted 
in this collection, he found it necellarv to make a 
few alterations, and added fome divilions to thofc 
of M. Winckelmann, as will appear from the- fol- 
lowing confpeCfus ; I. Ancient Art and Engravings* 
Egyptian. Hieroglyphics, facred animals, divini- 
ties, priefts. Bafilidian, Gnoflic, and other talif- 
mans, &c. Oriental and barbarous ancient and 
modem engravings. Greek and Roman originals* 
copies, and imitations (the Etrufcan are clafltd 
with the Greek works.) A, Mythology or fabu- 
lous age. Gods, inferior divinities, religious ce- 
remonies. B, Heroic age before the fiege of Troy. 
C, Siege of Troy. D, Hiftoric age. Of Carthage, 
Greece, Rome, fubjects unknown. E, Fabulous 
animals and chimeras. F, Vafes and urus. II. Mo- 
dern Art and Engravings. A, Religious fubjeCts. 
B, Portraits of kings and fovereigns. C, Portraits 
of illuftrious men in alphabetical order. D, Por- 
traits unknown. E, Devices and emblems. F, 
Cyphers, anus, fupporters, and medley of modern 
hiltory. 

* To Paste, v. a . [pader, Fr. from the noun.) 
To fallen with palte. — fry pajiing the vowels and 
confonants on the Tides of dice, his eldeft fon play- 
ed himlelf into fpcUing. Locke. — Young creature* 
have learned their letters and fyllables, by having 
them pajled upon little flat tablets. Watts. 

(1.) * Pasteboard. n. f. [pajie and beard.] Maf 
fes made anciently by palling one paper on ano- 
ther: now made fometimes by macerating paper 
anil calling it in moulds, fometimes by pounding 
old cordage, and calling it in forms. — Tintoret* 
made chambers of board and pajteboard , propor- 
tioned to his models. Dry den * — I would not make 
mylelf merry even with a piece of pajlt boards that 
is inverted with a publick character. Addifon. 

(2.) * Pasteboard, adj. Made of pafteboard. 
— Put (ilk worms on whited brown paper into z 
pajicboard box. Mortimer* 

(3.) Pasteboard is chiefly ufed for binding 
books, making letter-cafes, dee. See Paper-ma- 
king, Seel. II, § 5. 

(1.) * PASTEL, n. f. [glajhm.] An herb. Ar-f» 

(2.) Pastel. See Pastil. 

(1.) * PASTERN, n.f. [pajhtron, Fr.] 1. That 
part of the leg of a horle between the joint ne.\t 
the foot and the hoof. — I will not change my 
horfc with any that treads on four pad: ms. Sbak . 
Henry V — 

Upright he walks on pajlerm firm and rtraight. 

Dry den 

— Being heavy, he fhould not tread flirt, hut have 
a pajlern made him, to break the forcr of hi 
weight. Grew. 2. The legs of an human creatine 
in contempt. — 

So ftrait ihe walk’d, and on her patterns higl . 

J)tyaer . 

(2.) Pastern, in the manege. See Fakkii - > , 

l\ t 
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This part fhould be fhort, cfpe- introduced by this author as the common etcrci 

of every fchooUboy. The performance was in 
field, where the refort of the moft fabftantial aj 


Part I, Scff. I. 
daily in middle-fized horfes; becaufe long paf- 
terns are weak, and cannot fo well endure travel- 
ling. 

. (3.) Pastern Joint, the joint next a horfe's 
foot. 

(1.) * PASTIL. *./. [pajlillus, Lat. faJM/e, Fr.] 
A roll of pafte. — To draw with dry colours, make, 
long pafidsy by grinding red lead with ftrong wort,' 
and lb roll them up like pencils. Ptacham . 

(a.) Pastil, or -Pastel, among pahters, is a 
pafte made of different colours ground up with 
gum-water, to make Crayons. See Painting, 
Part II, Seff. V, § II. 

(3.) Pastil, in pharmacy, is a dry compofition 
of fweetrfraelling refins, aromatic woods, Sc c. 
tbmetimes burnt to clear and feent the air of a 
chamber. 

(t.J * PASTIME, n. f. [pafs and time.'] Sport ; 
itmufement ; diverfion.—^It was more requifite for 
Zelmane’s hurt to reft, than fit up at thofe paf* 
times. Sulney . — 

1*11 be as patient as a gentle ftream, 

And make a paftime of each weary ftep. Shak. 

Pajlime pafiing excellent. Shakefp . 

Find pajlime , and hear rule. Milton. 

—A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation 
and pajlimi , fhould never pretend to devote him- 
felf entirely to the fciences. Watts. 

(a.) Pastimes of fome kind feem to be abfo- 
lutely necefiary, and to none more than to the 
#ian of ftudy ; for the moft vigorous mind cannot 
bear to be always bent. Conftant application to 
one purfuit, if it deeply engage the attention, is 
hpt to unhinge the mind, and to generate mad- 
qefs ; of which the Don Quixote of Cervantes, and 
the aftronomer of Johnfon, are two admirably 
conceived iuftances ; confirmed by too many fads 
in real life. See Pascal, Swift, &c. But though 
paftime is neceflary to relieve the mind, it indi- 
cates great frivolity when made the bufinefs of 
life ; and yet the rich and the great, who are not 
obliged to labour for the means of fubfiftencc, too 
often rove from paftime to paftime with as con- 
ftant afiiduity as the mechanic toils for his family, 
or as the philofopher devotes himfelf to fcience. 
When thofe paftimes tend to give clafticity to the 
mind or ftrength to the body, fuch conduct is not 
only allowable, but praife -worthy'; but when they 
produce effects the reverie of thefe, it is both hurt- 
ful and criminal. The gaming-table, the mafque- 
rade, the midnigjit alfembly of any fort, muft of 
neceftity enfeeble both the body and the mind 5 
and yet fuch are the fafhionable amufements of 
the prefent day, to which many a belle and many 
a beau facrifiee their beauty, their health, their 
quiet, and their virtue. Far different were the 
paftimes of our wiler anceftors : Remote from ef- 
feminacy, th£y were innocent, manly, and gene- 
rous exercifes. From ancient records, it appears, 
that the fports, amufements, pleafures, and recre- 
ations, of our anceftors, as deferibed by Fitz- 
StepAen, added ftrength and agility to the wheels 
of ftate mechanifm, while they had a direCt ten- 
dency towards utility. For moft of thefe ancient 
recreations are refolvable into the public defence 
of the ftate ag*inft the attacks of a foreign enemy. 
The play at baU, derived from the Romans, is firft 


confiderable citizens, to give encouragement a: 
countenance to this feat of agility, was fpltnj 
and numerous. The intention of this amufeity 
was to make the juvenile race a&ivc, nimble,' a 
vigorous 5 which qualities were requifite whene 
their afiiftance fhould be wanted in the proted 
of their country* The next fpecies of paftime 1 
a fimilar tendency, although it was only co* 
fighting, held annually in the afternoon 
Shrove-Tuefday ; for the amazing fpirit and c 
rage difplayed by thefe animals tended to inf] 
the youth of a warlike nation with a heroic di 
gard of life itfelf, when put in competition v 
honour and patriotism. Another fpecies of mi 
exercife was truly martial, and intended to qu: 
the adventurers for martial difciphne. It is.rfls 
by Fitz-Stepheti thifs : u Every Friday in Len 
company of young men comes into the fiel( 
horfeback, attended and conducted by the 
horfemen : then march forth the fone of the 
zens* and other young men, with difarmed la 
and fhiekls ; and there praCtife feats of war. h 
courtiers likewife, when the king is near the 1 
and attendants upon noblemen, do repair to 1 
exercifes $ and while the hope of victory doc 
flame their minds, they (how by good proof 
ferviceable they would \>e in martial affairs.” 
evidently is of Roman defeent, and immedi 
brings to our recollection the Lttdns Yroj* y fin 
fed to be the invention, as it was the comma 
ercife, of Afcanius. The common people, in 
age of mafeuline manners, made every amufc 
where ftrength was exerted the fubjedt mail 
infti udtion and improvement : inftrudted to 
their bodily ftrength in the maintenance of 
country's rights ; and their minds improve* 
fuch exertion, into every manly and gen 
principle. In the vacant intervals of induftr 
labour, commonly called the holy-days y indc 
and inactivity, which now mark this porti 
time, were found only in thofe who were d 
pered with age or infirmity. Fitz-^Stephen 
a In Eafter holydays they fight battles upc 
water. A fhicld is hanged upon a pole, fid 
the middle of the ftream. A boat is prd 
without oars, to be borne along by the 
of the water ; and in the fore part thereof ftd 
a young man, ready to give charge upon the| 
with his lance. If fo be that he break his l^ 
gainft the fhield, and doth not fall, he is til 
to have performed a worthy deed. If w 
breaking his lance he funs ftrongly agaiii 
fhield, down he falleth into the water; f! 
boat is violently forced with the tide : but d 
fide of the (hield ride two boats, fumiflid 
young men, who recover him who falleth i 
they may. In the holydays all the fomm 
youths are exercifed in leaping, dancing, ftH 
wreftling, carting the ftone, and pradtifini 
(hields ; and the maidens trip with their ti* 
and dance as long as they can well fee. In \ 
every holyday before dinner, the b^ars pn 
for brawn a e fet to fight, or elfe Lulls 0] 
are baited.” Such were the laudable pun 
which leifure was devoted by our forefath 
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a 'aid as njo. Their immediate fuccefibrs confifting of fevcral pairs of pimue, which we ob- 
tothrd tic fame fpirit. In 1211, the 6th year long, ferrated, veined, and towards the bale ap- 
ct Hour IH. certain mailers in exercifes of this pear unformed on the upper fide : the flowers are 
tor iLuic 2 public profeilion of their inftructions {mall, of a yellowilh colour, and terminate the 
aj&plrr, which they imparted to thofe who Item and branches in flat umbels; the general 


T^ddrcjiof attaining excellence and vi&ory 
u tide ktnourahle achievements. About this 
fesi, prions of rank and family introduced the 
}«u^Tiisis; and ere&ed courts or oblong e- 
• &iuk the performance of it. About 1253, 
& ;fci qi Henry III. the Quintan was a fport 
eriafimion in almoft every part of the king- 
«c. Tfcu contrivance contifted of an upright 
M dxed in the ground, upon the top of 
, wi» a crofs piece of wood, moveable upon 
! J^a&jGOcfDdof which was broad like the flat 

I f*t * a halberd, while at the other end was 
of land. The exercife was performed 
■ hrichack, Die raafterly peformance was, 

, tfca, caoQ the broad part being ftruck with a 
which foisetimcs broke it, the afl'ailant rode 
, J*tiyoiJ|fo 2sto avoid being ftruck on the back 
btkbi^of land, which turned round inftantly 

? ■ lie ftrole given with a very fwift motion, 
atoned this feat in the moft dexterous 



gpUBewm in practice in his time at Ded- 
He and Matthew Paris give fimilar ac- 
Will the manly paftimes feem to have 
Pop*!* to one indeed no lefs manly, which 
This had a continuance to the 
2 ®* Ctarici I. It appears from 33 Hen. VIII, 
. & iatrufion ot other pernicious games, 

been for a loag time difufed ; to re- 
aflamte was made. Towards the be- 
James I/s reign, military prowefs feems 
a retreat. He, to gratify the im- 
***T tithe common people, and at the fame 
hit own fears npon a re filial, pub- 
of fports, in which the people had 
J*®etime before indulged on Sunday even- 
Iwwhich had been lately prohibited. Thtfe 
icoaiiitcd of daadng, tinging, wreftling, 
J^rs and other profanations of that day. 
pbii Ijcctflbr, wifely, in the very entrance 
aboiiihed thefe fport s, which was no 
w peaper, and Ihowed the diftinguilhed piety 
■ uebrtunate jnonarch. JJut in this age like- 
tke manly fport* of Britons, and no- 
l** 4 ktroduccd tiiat could comp dilate for 

^'*AC.\, the Parskef, a genus of the 
belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
the natural method ranking under 
£&c*4cr, UmbeilaX*. The fruit is an ellip- 
F^pnriTrd plane 5 the petals are involuted 
!?*• There arc o»ly two fpecies : 
■¥&»aca Pamax. Dr Woodville, in hig 
gnres the following account of tins 
root is perennial, thick, flelliy, 
the garden parfnep: the (talk is 
[•yhed, rough towards the bottom, and 
**lbet iu height 5 the leases are pinnated, 


and partial umbels are compofed of many radii ; 
the general and partial involucra are commonly 
both wanting ; all the tloret 3 are fertile, and 
have an uniform appearance; the petals are 5, 
lance-fhaped, and curled inwards; the 5 filaments 
are fpreading, curved, longer than the petals, and 
furnilhcd wjth ruundilli anther#; the gertnen is 
placed below the corolla fupporting two reflexed 
ftvles, which are fupplied with blunt ftigmata ; 
the fruit is elliptical, comprcfled, divided into two 
parts containing two flat feeds, encompalTcd with a 
narrow border. (See Platt CCLX!X.) It is a na- 
tive of the fouth of Europe, and flowers in June 
and July. This fpecies of parfnep was cultivat- 
ed in 1731 by Mr P. Miller, who obferves, that 
its * roots are large, fweet, and accounted very 
nou^i^hing, , therefore recommended for cultivation 
in kitchen-gardens. It bears the cold of our cli- 
mate very well, and commonly maturates its 
feeds; and its juice here manifefts fome of tbofc 
qualities which are dilcovered in the officinal o- 
poponax ; but it is only in the warm regions of 
the eaft, and where this plant is a native, that its 
juice concretes into this gummy refinous drug. 
Opoponax is oft lined by means of incifions made 
at the bottom of the ftalk of the plant, whence 
the juice gradually exudes ; and by undergoing 
fpontaneous concretion, afiumes the appearance 
under which we have it imported from Turkey 
and the Eaft Indies. It readily mingles with wa- 
ter, by triturc into a milky liquor, which on Hand- 
ing depofits a portion of refinous matter and be- 
comes yellowifli : to rectified fpirit it yields a 
gold-coloured timfture, which taftes and fmelU 
ftrongiy of opoponax. Water diftilled from it is 
impregnated with its fmeil, but no efletitial oil is 
obtained on committing moderate quantities to 
the operation. See Opoponax. 

2. Pastinaca sativa, garden parfnep .*■ is an 
exceeding fine cfculent root. It is propagated by 
feeds fown in Feb. or March, in a rich mellow foil, 
which mull be deep dug, that the roots may be 
able to ruu deep without hinderance. It is com- 
mon to low carrots at the fame time, upon the 
fame ground with the parfneps ; and if the car- 
rots are detigntM to be drawn young, there is no 
harm in it. The parfneps, when they are grown 
up a little, mud be thinned to a foot diftant, and 
kept clear of weeds. They are fined tailed juft 
at the feafon when the leaves are decayed : and 
fuch as art defirous to eat them in fpring ftiould 
have them taken up in autumn, and prefeivec! iu 
fand. When the feeds arc to be fayed, fome very 
ftrong and fine plants Iliould be left 4 feet diftant; 
and towards the end of Aug. or beginning of Sep. 
the feeds will be ripe : they mud then be gathered, 
and dried on a coarfe cloth. They fhould al- 
ways be fown the fpring following ; for they do 
not keep well. Hints have been given and expe- 
riments made by agricultural focieties, refpt&ing 
parfneps, to ralfe them for winter food to cattle. 
It has long been a cuftom in fome parts oi Brit- 
tany, to fow parfnep? in the open field f >r th • 
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food of cattle ; as we are informed by the Tranf- 
actions of a fociety inftituted in that province, 
(Vol. i.) for the encouragement of the (economi- 
cal and • commercial inttrtfts of their country. 

It is of great importance (lay they) that parf- 
neps fliould be nniverfally cultivated ; bccaufe 
they afford an excellent and wholefome food for 
all kinds of cattle during winter, and may be ufed 
to great advantage to fatten them. Hogs have 
no other food in all that feafon, and our bullocks 
and oxen thrive well -upon it. Cows fed with 
parfneps give more milk than with any other 
viuter fodder, and that milk yields better butter 
than the milk of cows nouriflied with any other 
Yubftance. Horfes fatten with this food ; though 
tome pretend tjiat it renders them lefs mettlefome, 
and hurts their legs and eyes. Cattle eat thefe 
roots raw, at firft tficed lengthwife; and when 
they begin not to reltfh they are cut in 

pieces, put into a iarjje copper, prefled dpwft 
khere, and boiled with only fo much water as fills 
up the cbafms between them. They then eat 
them very greedily, and continue to like them.* 

PASTO, or Sr Juan de Pastq, a town of 
Terra Firma, in Popayan; feated in a valley, wa- 
tered by fcveral rivers ; 80 miles NNE. of Quito, 
according to Mr Cruttwell; but Dr Brookes 
makes it 120 miles ft. of it, and 120 S. of Popay- 
an. Lon. 76. 55. W. Lat. j. jo. N. 

PA8TOPHORI, among the ancients, prieft9 
whofe office it was to carry the images, along 
with the ihrinc9 of the gods, at folcmn feftivals, 
■when they were to prav for rain, fair weather, or 
the like. The Greeks bad a college of this order 
of prielts in Sylla's tunc. 

PASTOPHORIA, the ceils or apartments near 
the temples where the paftophori lived. There 
were fcveral lodging rooms for the priefh of a fi- 
‘milar kind in the temple of Jerufalcm. 

• PASTOR. 7 u ft [paftor, Latin 5 pafleur , Fr.) 
x, A ihcpherd. — ' 

The pipe on which the Afcraean pajlor playM. 

I)rydei). 

The pajlor (hears their hoary beards. Dryd. 
a. A clergyman who has the care of a flock ; one 
who has fouls to feed with found doftrine. — The 
paftor maketh fuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teftify a general aflent thereunto. Hook- 
er . — The firft branch of the great work belonging 
to a paftor of the church, was to teach. South . — 
All bi if sops are paftor s of the common flock. LefUy. 

, — Neither was the expedient then found out of 
maintaining feparate paftor 1 out of private purfee. 
Swift* 

PASTORA. See Pasta no. 

1 1.) • PASTORAL, adj. [pqftoralis , Latin ; paf- 
ioraU French.} 1. Rural; ruftick; befeeming 
fhepherds; imitating fhepherds. — In thole pajlo- 
' rat paftimes, a great many days were fent to fol- 
low their flying predeceflars. Sidney, a. Relating 
’ to the care of fouls —Their lord and matter taught 
concerning the joyfer*/ care he had over his own 
flock. Hooter .— The bifhop of Salifbury rccom- 
mendeth the tenth fetire of Juvenal in his pafto - 
ral letter. Dryden . 

(2.) * Pastoral. n.f.K poem in which any 
action or pattion is reprefented by its effects up- 
on a country fife : or according to the common 
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practice, in which fpeakers take upon them I 
character of fhepherds ; an idyl ; a bucolick 
Pajloral is an imitation of the action of a 
herd ; the form of this imitation is dramatich 
narrative, or mixed of both ; the fable fimple, 
manners not too polite, nor too ruftick. Popt 
The beft altars in the world, for tragedy, coi 
dy, hiftory, pajloral. Shak . — There ought to 
the fame difference between paftorals and cleg 
as between the life of the country and the cot 
the latter fhould be fmooth, clean, tender, \ 
paffionate : the thoughts may be bold, more g 
and more elevated than in pajhral. Waljh . 

(3.) Pastoral life may be confidereci 
three different views ; either fuch as it now a< 
ally is ; when the ftate of fhepherds is reduce* 
be a mean, fervile, and laborious ftate; w 
their employments are become difagreeable, 
their ideas grofs and low; or fuch as we 1 
fuppofe it once to have been, in the moYe e 
and fimple ages, when it was a life of eafe arv 
bundahee ; when the wealth of men coofi 
chiefly in flocks and herds, and the fhepb 
though unrefined in his manners, was refped 
in his ftate : or, laftly, fuch as it never was, 
never can in reality be, when, to the eafe, fc 
fence, and Simplicity of the early ages, we 
tempt to add the poldhcd tafte, and cultiv 
manners, of modem times. Of thefe three fh 
the firft is too grofs and mean, the laft too ref 
and unnatural, to be made the groupd-wod 
paftoral poetir. Either of thefe extremes is a 1 
upon which the poet will fplit, if he appru*£ 
near it. We fhall be difguftrd if he give w 
much of the fervile employments and low i 
of aftual peafants, as Theocritus is cenfare^ 
having fometimes done ; and if, like fome o| 
French and Italian writers of paftorals, he si 
his fhepherds difeourfe as if they were coni 
and fchdars, he then retains the name only] 
wants the fpirit of paftoral poetry. j 

(4.) Pastoral Music. See Music, J| 
i * 5 - 

(5.) Pastoral Poetrt. See Poetrt, 
II. Sea. IV. 

PASTRANA, a town of Spain, in N«« 
tile 5 10 miles SSE. of Guadataxara, and 31 
Madrid ; between the Tajo and Tajuna. I 
46. W. I .at. 40. 26. N. 

* (1.) * PASTRY. J. [paftiforie, Ft. 
pajle .] 1. The aft of making pies. — 

Let never frefh machines your pqftry 

2. Pies or baked pafte. — 

‘ The feed cake, the paftries and the fi 
pot. 

Beafts of chafe, or fowls of game. 

In pajlrj built, or from the fpit, or boil! 

•3. The place where pafbry is made.— 

They call for dates and quinces rn tl 

(a,) Pastry is that branch of cookery 3 
chiefly taken up in making pies, paftiel 
&c. See Paste, f 2. Dr Cullen oMenl 
pafte is very hard and indigeftlble wifthjfl 
ter ; and even with it, is apt to produl 
bum and acefcency. Perhaps tbit is I 
by the burned butter, from a certain m 
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h the *r»mach, which occa lions all empyreumatic cing it, and dividing it into (mall fields of fodfy 
ads to be long retained, and fo turn rauccfceut and five, fix, eight, or ten, acres each, planting tinw 
ia<t ber trees in the hedge- rows, which will fereen tha 

• Past* y-Cook. n . J. [pajlry and cook.] One grafs from the dry pinching winds Of Mirch r which 
vho(c trade to make and (ell things baked in will prevent the grafs from growing irt large open 
pi^c . — 1 with you knew what my hufband has lands; fo that if April proves a dry month, the 
p**l to the papry-cooks and confectioners. Ar - land produces very little hay; wheteas in the 

flickered fields, the gfafs will begin to grow ear-* 

• PASTURABLE, adj . [from pajlure.] Fit for ly in March, and will cover the ground, and pre- 

pafton*. vent the fun from parching the roots of the grafs# 

•PASTURAGE, n. J. [pa/lurage, French.] 1. w r hereby it will keep growing, fo as to* afford a 
TVbu&nefsof feeding cattie.— All meu would tolerable crop if the fpring fhould pVbvc dry. But 
fall to paftrage, and none to hnfbandry. SpcnJ'tr . in fencing of land the inelofure muff not be mi.de 
s. Luidi grazed by cattle. — The riches of the to~> final], efiiecrally where the hedge-rows a £ 
country con lifted Chiefly in flocks and pafiurage • planted with trees ; becaufe, when the trees arc 
AjLLM 3. The ufe of pafture.— Cattle fatted advanced to a conliderable height, they will fpread. 
by gwd pajluragei after violent motion, die fud- over the land ; and where they are dole, vriii ren- 
tfrnly. Arbatbnct. der the grafs four ; fo that inftead of being of an 

(i.l • PASTURE. n. f. [pajlure , French.] r. advantage, it will greatly injure the patturc. The 
Food ; the ad of feeding. — Unto the confervation next improvement of upland pafture is, to make 
b irquircd a folid pad nr e . Brown, a. Ground the turf gt>od, where, either from the badnefe of 
oa which cattle feed. — the foil, or want of proper care, the grafs hath been 

A carelefs herd, - deftroyed by rufhts, bitfhesor mote hills. Where 

Fofl of the pajhtre, jumps along by him. Sbak. the furface of the land is clayey and cold, it may 
— Whm there w ah not room for their herds to l>e improved by paring it off, and burning it ; but 
<hrf together, they, by confent, lc pa rated and cn- if it is an hot Tandy land, then chalk, lime, marie, 
brgr! their pajlure. Locke . — or clay, are very proper manures to lay upon it ; 

On naturc’i* common, far as they esm fee but this fhould be laid in pretty good quantities 

Or wine, their range and pajlure. Thomfon. utherwife it will be of little fcrvice to the land. 
3. Uaaun culture ; education. Not ufed. — If the ground is over-run with bulhes of rufhes, it 

From the full pajlurei of our infant age, will be of great advantage to the land to grub 

Tu cider cares and man’s feverer page. Dry Jett, them up towards the latter part of fummer, and 
(*) Pasture, or { is that referved for feeding after they are dried to burn tliem, and fpread the 
fAvnti Land, S cattle. Failure land is of alhes over the ground juft before the autumnal 
fadbafantage to hufbandry,*that many prefer it rains ; at which ti:nc the lurface of the land fhould 
rn»t*corn Und, becaufe of ttic fmall hazard be levelled, and fowu with grafs-feed, which wi 1 
fa ce r that attends it ; and as it lays the come up in a fhort time, and make good graft* 

. fc*dafion for moll of the profit that is expelled the following fpring. So alfo, when the land i* 
j ftai the arable Und, becaufe of the manure af- full of 4 n ole-hills, thefe lhould be pared off, and 
! faded by the cattle which are fed upon it. Paf- either burnt for the alhes, or lprcad immediately 


•wt pound is of two forts ; the one is’ meadow 
fand, which is often overflowed ? and the other 
u upland, which lies high and dry. The firft of 
1 fac wiil produce a much greater quantity of 
Ay than the latter, and will not require manu- 
or drrfling fo often 2 but then the hay pro- 
■faid 00 the upland is much preferable to the 
j-fitett ; as is alfo the meat which is fed in the up- 
' boA more valued than that which is fatted in rich 
faeadows ; though the latter will make the fatter 
oh larger cat tie, as is feen by thofe which are 
fenogfct from the low rich lands in Lincolofliire. 

I fat where people are nice in their meat, they 
F wifi five a much larger pride for fuch as hath 
kkemfal on the downs, or in fhort upland paf- 
rfafc, than f.w the other, which is much larger, 
■fats this, dry paitares have an advantage over 
At meadows, that they may be fed all the win- 
ter, and arc not fo fubjett to poach in wet wea- 

R will there be fo many weeds produced $ 
great advantages, and in a great ir.ea- 
npenCc for the fmallnefs of the crop, 
already mentioned the advantages of 
and; (See Meadow:) therefore (hall 
mention fomc methods for improving 
pall u re. 

ITU RE LAND METHODS OF IMPROVING, 
mprovementof upland pafture i*» by leu-- 

yu . pakt 1 . 


on the ground when they are pared off, obfervinv; 
to fow the bare patches with grafs-feed juft as the 
autumnal rains begin. Where the land has been 
thus managed, it will be of great fervice to roll 
the turf in the months of February and March 
with an heavy wood roller ; always obfervmg to 
do it in moift weather, that the roller may make 
an impreflion ; this will render the furface level, 
and make it much ealicr to mow the grafs than 
when the ground lies in hills ; and will alfo caufe 
the turf to thicken, fo as to have tvhat the people 
ufuallv term a good bottom. The grafs likwife will 
be the fweeter for this hufbandry, and* it will be 
a great help to deftroy weeds. Another improve- 
ment of upland paftures is, the feeding of them ; 
for where this is not praftifed, the land mutt be 
manured at lcaft every 3d year j and where a far- 
mer hath much arable land in his poffdlion, he 
will not care to part with his manure to the paf- 
tare. Therefore every farmer fhould endeavour 
to proportion his pafture to his arable land, efpe- 
daily where manure is fcarce, otherwife he will 
foon find his error ; for the pafture is the founda- 
tion of all the profit which may arife from the a- 
rable land. Whenever the upland paftures are 
mended by manure, there fhould be a regard had 
to the nature of the foil, and a proper fort of ma- 
nure appbed : as for inftance,- all hot £mdv land 
M lhould 
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fhouid have a cold manure ; neat’s dung and good heart to (apply the graft with* nourilhmcn! 
(wine’s dung are very proper for fuch lauds ; but that the roots may branch out after the corn i 
for cold lands, horfe dung, allies, and other warm gone, there cannot be any confiderable crop < 
manures, are proper. And when thefe are ap- clover; ahd as their roots arc biennial, many < 
plied, it fhouid be done in autumn, before the the ftrongeft plants will yerifh (bon after they ai 
rains have fuaked the ground, and rendered it too cut ; and the weak plants, which had made hi 
(bft to cart on ^ and it fhouid be carefully fpread, little progreft before, will be the principal part i 
breaking all the clods as fmall as poibblc*> and the crop for the fucceeding year ; which is m\ 
and then harrowed with bufhes, to let it dcWn times not worth Handing. Therefore, wb 
to- the robts of the grafs. When the manure is ground is laid down for grab, there fhouid bci 
laid on at this feafon, the rains in winter will walh crop of any kind fown with the feeds r or at Id 
down the (alts, fb that the following fpring the the crop lhould be fown very thin, and the las 

§ rafs will receive the advantage of it. There fhouid be well ploughed and cleaned from wed 
xould alio be great care taken to deftroy the otherwise the weeds will come up firft, *1 
weeds in the paflure every fpring. and autumn : grow fo ftrong as to overbear the grafs, and 
for, where this is- not pra&ifed, the weed* will they are not pulled up, will entirely food it. 
ripen their feeds, which will fpread over the ^4.) Pasture Land, season and seeds n 
ground, and thereby fill it with fuch a crop of per for sowing in. The belt foafon tofowtl 
weeds as will foon overbear the grafs, ami deftroy grafs feeds upon dry land, when no other crop 
it ; and it will be very difficult to root them, out (own with them, is about the middle of Svptsi 
afterwards 5. efpecially ragwort, and* fuch other ber or (boner,, if there is an appearance of rai 
weeds as have down adhering to their feeds. The for the ground being then warm, if there happ 
grades fown in thefe upland paftures feldom de- ftitne good (bowers of rain after the feed is low 
generate* if the land is tolerably good : whereas the grafs will foon make its appearance, and I 
the low meadows, which are. overflowed in. win- fufficient rooting in the ground before winter; 
ter, in a' few years turn to a harfh riifhy graft, will not be in danger of having the roots tun 
though the upland win continue a fine fwcet graft out of the ground by froft, efpecially if the grow 
for many years without renewing. There is* no is well rolled before the froft comes on, * W 
part of hulbandry of which the formers arc in ge- will preft it down, and fix the earth clofe toj 
neral more ignorant than that of the pafture : moft roots. Where this hath not been prattifcdJ 
of them fuppofe, that when old pafture is plowed froft has often loofened the ground ft) muchj 
tip, it can never be brought to have a goodfrvard to let in the air to the roots of the graft, andq 
again yfo their common method of managing their it great damage y and this has been- brought a* 
ftnd after ploughing, is to fow with their crop of objection to the autumnal fowing of graft; N 
barley fome grafs feeds as they call them 5 that is, will be found to have no weight if the abovr 
either the red clover, which they intend to (land rc&Ion is praflifed: nor is there any haaaw 
two years after tile com is taken off the grounds (owing tbe graft at this feafon r but that of i 
or rye-graft mixed w-ith trefoil ; but as all thefe weather after, the feeds are (own for if the gi 
are at moft but biennial plants, whofe roots de- comes up well, and the ground is well rolled 
cay foon after their feeds are perfected, fo the the end of O&ober, or the beginning of Novi 
ground, having no crop upon it, i* again plough^ ber, and repeated again the beginning of Ma 
ed for com ; and this is the conftant round which the fward will be ciofely joined at bottom, ay 
the lands are employed* in by the better fort of good crop of hay may be expected- the ftmc u 
farmers. But whatever may have been the prao mer. But where the ground cairnot be pnepi 
tice of thefe people, ^t is certainty pofiible to lay . for (owing at that feafon* it may he perform* 
down lands which have been io tillage with graft*, the middle or end of March, according* a* 
in fuch a manner as that the . (ward (hali be as feafon is early or late 5 for, in backward fprt 
good, if not better, than any natural grafs, and and in cold land, we have often lowed the gnu 
of as long duration. But this is never to be ex- the middle of April with fuccefs y bat there is< 
pelted in the common method of fbwing a crop gc,' in fowing late, of dry weather, andcf^eci 
of com with the grirfs feeds ; for, wherever this if the land is light and dry ; for we have leen 
^Has been pra&ifed, if the com has fuccecded well, ny times the whole fiirface of the ground rerM 
tbe grafs ha? been very poor and weak fo that if by ftrong winds at that leafon fo that* the fi 
the land has not been v^ry good, the graft has have been driven in heaps to one fide of the « 
fcarcely been worth laving 5 for the following year Therefore* whenever tbe feeds are fown lal 
it has produced but little hay, and the year after the fpring, it will be proper to roll the gra 
the crop is. worth little, either to mow or feed, well foon after the feeds are fown, to fettle 
Nor can it be expected to be otherwife,- for the furfacc,. and prevent its being removed* 
ground cannot nourifh two crops ; and if there forts of feeds which are tbe beft foe this purf 
were no deficiency in the land, yet the com, be- are r the beft fort of upland bay -feeds, taken ( 
ing the firft and molt vigorous of growth* Will the cleaned paftures, where there are no 
keep the grafs from, making any coolid&rable pro- weeds ;i if this feed is filled to clean it from 
greft ; fo that the plants will be extremely weak,, bifh, three bufhels will be fufficient to fow an 
and but very thin* many of them Which come up of land. Tbe other fort is the tri/olium pra 
in the fpring being deftroyed by the com for album f commonly called ewfev Dutch cUrvtt 
whenever there are roots of com, it cannot be <wbiu honejfuckU graju Of this feed 8 lb. wt 
expedted there frtould be any graft. Therefore enough for one acre. The grafs feed fhouk 
the graft mult be thin 2 and if the land is not fo fown firft, and then tbe Dutch dover-feed ma 

after* 
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iftrrords fown : bat they fhould not be mixed, 

beanie the clover feeds being the heavieft will 
&3t»thf bottom, and confequently the ground 
vHJ be uscatully Town. When the feeds are 
cwr.* ip, if the bud fliould produce many weeds 
t'rdc loould be drawn out before they grow fo 
U» a to overbear the graft; for where this has 
bett c^icded, the weeds have taken fuch pof- 
ffrxitfcr ground as to keep down the grafs, 
irifcrt it; and when thefe weeds have been 
fj&rd to rrraain until they have (bed their feeds 
ik W has been fo plentifully Ttocked with them 
*> cttirr'y to dvftroy the grafs ; therefore it is 
j priaqulcait in huffiandry, never to fufier weeds 
to pv* 05. the bnd. If the ground is rolled two 
cr tine times at proper diftances after the grafs 
. -p, it will prels down the grafs, and caufe it to 
r-ike i thicker bottom : for, as the Dutch clover 
till pot out roots from every ioint of the bran- 
which are near the ground, fo, by prefling 
of the fUlks, the roots will mat To dofely 
wr, as to form a fward fo thick as to cover 
whole furface of the ground, and form a green 
pet anti will better refift the drought. For if 
i uminc the common paftures in fummer, in 
rsulj of which there are patches of this white ho- 
fwviucklc graft growing naturally, we fhall find 
pitches to be the only verdure remaining in 
tbbckiL And this, the nrmers in general ac- 
fcwwWge, rs the fweeteft feed for all forts of 
trie; yet they never thought of propagating it 

V iced i, nor has this been long pradtrfed in Eng* 
j'd Ai the white clover is an abiding plant, To 
! ’ * entabiy the very bed fort to Tow, where 
[ irp b d down to remain ; for as the hay- 

ire taken from the bed paftures will 

V CCTpui?d of various forts of grafs, fomc of 
vfcidi cuy be but annual, and others biennial ; fo, 
* Satiric go off, there will be many and large 
“Aci of ground left bare and naked, if there is 

> fuffictcTit quantity of the white clover to 
* W and cover the land. Therefore a good 
cm never be expected where this is not 
; for in moft of the natural paflures, we find 
it makes no (mall lhare of the fward ; and 
fly good for wet and dry land, growing 
upon gravel and clay in moft parts of 
: which ts a plain indication how eafily 
it maybe cultivated to great advantage in 
1 fort* of land throughout this kingdom. 
tf«rc the true caufe why the land which has 
b tillage is not brought to a good tuif again, 
ofual method of hufbandry, is, from the 
not diftinguilhing which graltes are an- 
thofe which are perennial : for if annual 
I grades are fown, thefe will of courfe 
<kciY ; fo that, unlefs where fome of their 
y have ripened and fallen, nothing can be 
i «J the lhnd but what will naturally come 
Therefore this, with the covetous method of 
down the ground with a crop of corn, has 
'led the general failure of incrcafing the 
in many parts of Britain, where it is now 
valuable than any arable land. After 
has been fown in the manner be foie 
and brought to a good fward, the way 
^irrkrrc ft good is, by conftantly roHjng the 
• -Plinth a heavy roller, every fpring and au- 
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tumn, as hath been before directed. This piece 
of hufbandry is rarely pra&tted by fanners; but 
thafe* who do, find their account in it, for it is of 
great benefit to the grafs. Another thing IhouJd 
alfo be carefully performed, which is, to cut jip 
docks, dandelion, knapweed, and all Tuch weeds, 
by their roots, every fpring and autumn ; this will 
increafe the quantity of good^rafs,and preferve the 
pafluresin beauty. Dreffing of thefe paflures every 
3d yeaTis alfo a good piece of hufbandry ; for other- 
wife it cannot be expected the groundlhould con- 
tinuc to produce good crops. Befidesthis, it 
will be necelfary to change the feafons of mow*, 
ing, and not to mow the fame ground every year, 
but to mow one iealon and feed the next : for 
where the ground is every year mown, it muft be 
conftantly drafted* as are moft of the grafs grounds 
near London, other wile the ground will be foou 
exhaufled. 

(a.) * To Pasture. r.ai. Ifram the noun.] To 
place in a pa flu re. * 

. (a.) # To Pastor-e. v. n. [from the noun.] Tb 
graze on the ground. — 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in ftocks 
PaAuring at once. Milton. 

* PASTY, rt. /. \pa/le, Fr.] A pie of cruft railed 
without a difh.— 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear, 

And make two pajlies of your Ihameful heads. 

A'&ne. 

— If ye pinch me like a fafty* I can fay no more. 
Sbak.— 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor, 
Within a (afy lodge a living hare. ‘King* 
Not quite amadman, though a pafty fell, 

And much too wife to walk into a well. Pope. 
(1.) # PAT- adj. [from pas> Dutch, Skinner.] 
Fit; convenient ; exadlv fuitable cither as to time 
or place. This is a low word, and fhould not be 
ufed but in burlefque writings. — Pat, pat ; and 
here’s a marvellous convenient place for our re- 
hearfaU Sba&* Mid/, Night's Dream, — 

Now J might do it pat f now he is praying. 

Shah. 

They never faw two things fo pat f 
Jn all refpetfs, as this and that. Hndibras . 
— Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found 
very pat to his doctrine of the Eucharift. Atterb .— 
He was forelv put to’t at the end of a verfe, 
Becaufe he coukj find no word to come pat in. 

* Swift. 

(a.) * Pat- n.f [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence 
pat may be a blow with the foot.] 1. A light 
auick blow ; a tap.— The leaft noife is enough to 
difturb the operation of his brain ; the pat of a » 
ftiuttle«cock,orthccreakmgof ajackwil) doit. Col* 
Her. a. Small lump of matter beat into ihape w ith 
the hand. 

* To Pat. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike 
lightly ; to tap.— Children prove, whether they 
can rub upon the breaft with one hand, and pat 
upon the forehead w ith another, and ftraightways 
they pat With both. Bpcqn’s Nat. Hift. — 

&ay pats my ihoulder, and you vanquifh quite. 

. Pope. 

^ PATACIIE. »./. Afmall fhip. Ain/worth. 

* PATACOON. «. f. A Spamfh coin worth 
four (hillings and eight pence Englilh. Ainf worth. 

M 1 PATjECI 
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pATjECI, in ..tythoiogy, images pf gods which ion’s return, found that the tailed man amo 
the Phoenicians carried on the prows of their gal- them mea fared only 6 feet 7 inches high ; ftve 
lies. Herodotus, lib. iv. calls them *•*%•<**. The were within an inch or two as tall ; but the or 
word is Phoenician, and derived from petkica y i. e. nary fize was from 5 feet 10, to 6 feet. All agr 
titulus , a title, or mark of dignity. See Bochart’s however, that the hair is black, and harlh li 
Chanaan, lib. ii. cap. 3. But Scaliger does not a- bridles ; that they are of a dark copper coloi 
gree. Morin derives it from monkey r, this that their features are rather handfome than ugl 

animal having been ah objedt of worlhip among that they clothe themfelves witii (kin* j that 
the Egyptians, and hence might have been honour- paint themfelves varioufly ; arid there is rcafon 
ed by their neighbours. Mr Elfner has obferved, fufpedt, that by that variety they diltinguifh tk 
that Herodotus does not call the patgeci gods ; but tribes. One remarkable observation jnade by < 
that they obtained this dignity from th^ liberality voyagers is, that the Patagonians could rep 
of Hefychius and Suidas, and other ancient lexi- whole fentcnces after our more diftind 

cographers, who place them at the (fern of (hips 5 than almoft any European foreigner of what 
whereas Herodotus placed them at the prow, tion foever. Another very remarkable pariici 
Scaliger, Bochart, and Selden, have taken fome is, that Ihev had none of the characters of a ft 
pains about this fubjedh Mr Morin has alfo given cious people 5 there was no often live weapon 
us a learned didertation on this head jn the Afe- mong them, except the fc imitar, and a kind 
fnoires de P Acad, dcs Infcrltt . iff Belies Lettres , fling, which they life in hunting, confiding of t 
tom. i. ; but Mr Ell'ner thinks it wants evidence, round (tones of about a pound weight each, 0 

PATAGONIA, a country of South America, nedled together by a thong. Theft (tones w 
comprehending all that country from Chili and fattened to the extremities of the thong ; a 
Paraguay to the utmoft extremity of S. America ; when they threw them, they held one dofte in 
that is, from 35 0 almoft to 54® of latitude c being hand, and fwung the other about the head, 
furrounded by Chili, Paraguay, the South and Patagonians, the natives of Patagonia, 

North Seas, and the Straits of Magellan, whjch PATAGONS, a nation of Patagonia. 

Separate it from Terra del Fuego y and extend about PATAGONUJLA, in botany j a genus of 

116 leagues in length from fea to fea, but only monogynia order, and pentandria clak of plai; 
from half a league to 3 or 4 in breadth. This in the natural method, ranking in the 41ft 
country had the name of Terra Magellanica, sljprrifoiix. The characters are thefe : the cu 
from Magellan See Magellania. The lofty an extremely fmall perianihium, divided into 
mountains of Andes, which are covered with fegments, and remains after the flower is foil 
fnow a great part of the year, eroding the coun- the flower confifts of a fingk petal, with il® 
try from N. to S. the air is much colder tharj in no tube, the margin of which is divided into 
the N. upder the fame latitude. Towards the N. acute oval fegjnents ; the ttamina arc five flam 
it is covered with wood, but on the S. not a (ingle of the length of the flower ; the anthute l»rc| 
tree fit for any mechanical purpofe is to l>e fee n : the germen of the pjftil is oval and pointed; 
yet there is good pafture, and incredible numbers ftyle is (lender and flightly bilid, its ramifiat 
pf wild homed cattle and horfes. The E. coaft is are alfo bifid ; this i6 of the fame length with 
pnoftly low land, with few or no good harbours 5 • ttamina, and remains when the flower is ial 
tone of the heft is Port St Julian. Patagonia is in- the ftigmata are Ample ; the fruit is an eval 
habited by a variety of Indian tribes ; as the Pa t pointed capt’ule, (landing on a large cup, n.ad^ 
O AGONS, from which the country takes its name ; of five long fegments emarginated or rira) 
the Pampps y the Cojfaeesy Sc c, of whom we know round their edges ; the feeds of this plant art 
very little. From the accounts "of Com. Byron unknown ; but the conftruCtion of the cujj 
and his crew, and the teftimonies of other naviga- which the capfule (lands, is alone a fuflicient 
tors, fome of them are of a gigantic ftature, findtion for this genus. There is but one Ipe 
and clothed with (kins; others go almott quite pATAIA,ato\vnof Hungary, 7 m.N. of Colfj 

naked* notwitl. (landing the inclemency of the cli- PATAIy* A town of Hungary, on the Latoi 

mate. Some of them alfo, who live about the 25 m. SE. of Cafchca, and 44 WSW. of Mum 
(Straits, are perfeCt favagts : but Ihofe with whom PA TALA, or £ in ancient geography, an ii 

Com. Byron and his people conveffed, weie gentle PATALE, ) and fea port at the mout 

^ and humane. They live on fifh and game, and the Indus. Plin . ii, 73. Curt, ix, 7. 

what the earth produces l'pontaneoufly. Qn the (1.) PATAN, a kingdom of Alla, in the 
C calls of Patagdnia lie a gfeat number of iflands. Indies, and pc ninth la of Malacca, on thcE. c 
Pn the weft coaft s are the iflands Madre de Dios, betweeq the kingdoms of Siam and Paha, 
h'anta Trinidad, Santa Cray., the iflcs of the Chu- inhabitants are partly Mahometans and p 
pians apd Hu i llans, the Sarmientos, and many o- Gcntoos; but the^ are very voluptuous. Th 
thers ; to the number of 8c in all. Of thofe on is wholefomc, though very hot ; and they ha^ 
f.he S. coaft, the mod confiderable are Terra del (cafons put the wjnter artd fummer. The fol 
Foego, and Staten Land. See thefe articles, is more properly the rainy fe. M foil ; and happti 
jA vaft deal has been faid refpedting the ftature of our Nov. Dec. and Jan. The woods are iu 
the Patagoniarts, by people of dinerer^t nations, elephants and wild animals. Some voyagers 
pnd pn various occasions, Mr Charles Clarke) tend that this country is governed by a qi 
was on boprd Byron’s fliip in 4764, fays that who never marries, but may have as many 
fome of them are certainly nine feet y if they do pot lants as (he plcafes. They trade with the Chi 
exceed it. Captain Wallis, on the other hand, (a.) Patan, the capital of the above king* 
\\io wept PH 1 to Straitb of Magellan after By ? has a good harbour, an*! is one of t}ie ftivi 
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dries in that country. It is very little known. We go to gain a little patch of ground, 

Loo. 109. c- E. Lat. 17. 30. N. That hath in it no profit but the name. Shat* 

PAT APASCO, or ) a navigable river of Mary- 5. A paltry fellow. Obfolete. — 

PATAPSCO, j land, which rifes in York What a py’d ninny’s this ? thou feurvy patch! 


tkect, Pcnnfylvania, and after running S. and 
JiufaiU into Chtfcpcak Bay, 3 m. S. of Baltimore. 

PATARA, the capital of Lycia, E. of the mouth 
of Ik Xinihus; famous for a temple and oracle 
♦i Apo&x [Lhvu Mela.) For the fix w inter months, 
,‘ipoLo gate anfwcrs at Patara ; and for the fix 
Laser at Delos: (Firgil y Strut us :) thefe are the 
LzeSzrUs of Virgil. The town was fituated in a 
^GLcfuia, called Lyctcrum CberfoneJ'us . (Stephanas,) 
xxi, 1. 

PA*T A-RJE-US, or ) a fain am e of Apollo, from 
?A TA-REUS, ) Patara. Ihr. Livy. 
r'ATAS, or C*xamarquilla y a mountainous pro- 
< t of Peru, in Truxillo, remarkable for its gold 
a "r l . 

PATATE, a town of Peni, in Quito. 
PAfAYINI, the ancient inhabitants of Pata- 
ur Padua ; ox whom Livy was the molt 

rerfick 

PaTAVINITY, n.f. among critics, a peculi- 
r-;or Lrry’s diction ; from Patavium y the place 
J tn^atl.ity; but w crein this pataviniiy con- 
tlcy arc by no means agreed. See Lavius, 
V u la all probability, it is ore of thofe deli- 
kres that are loft in a dead language. Dan. 
Gerp. Mori of publifhed a treatile l)t PatavinL 
«tr Lftiava, at Kiel, in 1685, wherein he explains 
ti* cAarity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue, 
PAIAY 1 RCA, a town of Peru, in Guanney, 
brrutLupiha and lima 5 67 miles N. of Lima. 
PATAYIUM, a town of Gallia Tranfpadana, 
or X. bank of the Medoacus Minor; 
fawW by An enor the Trojan: (Mela y Virgil, 
fern *.) Now called Padua. 

PATAV, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
hk! Lite prov. of Orleannois ; remarkable 
tor the ilefcat of the Englifh in 1429, where Joan 
m A*c did wonders. It is ia miles NNW. of 
lVfcui«, and 18 N. of Beaugency. Lon. 1. 43. E. 

PATAZ, or Patas. See Pat as. 

U-j* PATCH. n.f. [ pezzo y Lab] 1. A piece 
^tu *>n to cover a hole. — 

Fetches fet upon a little breach, 

Biibidit more in hiding of the flaw, 

Tfec did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Shah. 

IftW ih<»e be ript, or patches put ; 

Ee’i wounded ! lee the plaifter on his foot. 

Dryden • 

* A piece inferted in mofeick or variegated w ork. 
—Tacy fuffer their minds to appear in a pic-bald 

ofcoarfc patches and borrowed flireds. Locke, 
> A fruit fpot of black filk put on the face.— : 
Madam nature wears black patches too. Cleav. 
If to every comjnon funeral, 

^ your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace w ere allow’d, 
Lee wou’d wear not patches , but a cloud. 

1 Suckling . 

I patches were placed in different fituations 
L *^ny fignaL to diftinguifh friends from foes. 

ftp* from my trembling hand the pateb-hox 

* frU ! Pope, 

* A frail particle ; a parcel of land. — 


Sbak . 

* To Patch. ns. n, [pudtxcr, Danifh ; pezzare , ' 
Kalian.] 1. To cover with a piece fewed on. — 
They w'ould think themfelves miferable in a patch- 
ed coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald 
livery of coarfe patches and borrowed Ihreds. 
Locke . a. To. decorate the face with fmall fpots 
of black filk. — In the middle boxes, were feveral 
ladies who patched both fides of their feces. Spe8* 

We begg’d her but to patch her face. 

She never hit one proper place. Swift. 

3. To mend clumfily ; to mend fo as that the ori- 
ginal ftrength or beauty is loft. — 

Any thing mended, is but patch'd . ' Shak . 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Lryd. 
— Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to 
the furgeons to piece and patch up. V Ejlrange. 

4. To make up of fhreds or different pieces. 
Sometimes wuth up emphatical.— If we feck to 
judge of thofe times, which the feriptures let us 
dow n without error, by the reigns of the Aflyrian 
princes, we (hall but patch up the ftory at adven- 
ture. Raleigh's Hiftory. — 

His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, 
111 forted with a foft effeminate --e. Dryden. 
— There is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinfick evidence, that it was not 
formed fucceftively and patched up by piece-meal.' 
Rently. — Enlarging an author’s ienfe, ar.d build- 
ing fancies of our own upon his foundation, we 
may call paraphrafing ; but more properly chan- 
ging, adding, patching , piecing. Felton. 

* PATCHER. n.f. [from />**<:£.] One that patch- 
es ; a botcher. 

* PATCI 1 ERY. n.f. [from patch.] Botchery ; 
bungling u r oik. Forgery. A u r ord not in ufe.— 

You hear him cogg, fee him dilTemble, 

Know his grofs paichery , love him, and feed him. 
Yet remain allur’d that he’s a made-up villain. 

Sbak. 

* Patchwork, n.f. [patch and work.] Work 
made by fewing fmall pieces of different colour* 
interchangeably together. — When my cloaUis were 
finilhed, they looked like patchwork. Swift. — 
Whoever only reads to tranferibe lhining remarks, 
without entering into the genius and lpirit of the 
author, will be apt to be milled out of the regu- 
lar way of thinking ; and all the product of all thia 
will be found a manifeft incoherent piece of patch- 
work. Swift . — 

Foreign her air, her rpbe’s difeordant pride 
In patchwork flutt’ring. Pope. 

To patch-work learn ’d quotations are allied. 
Both ferve to make our poverty our pride. 

Toung. 

(i.)*PATE. n.f. [This is derived by Skinner 
from tete y Fr.] The head. Now f commonly ufed 
in contempt or ridicule, but anciently in ferious 
language. — 

Here take thy lover’s token on thy pate. Spenf. 

By cuftoms and covetous pates , 

By gaps and opening of gates. T uffr. 

He is a traitor, fet him to the tower, 

And crop away that factious pate of his. Sbak y 

Steal 
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SttAl by line and level is an excellent pais of 

Sbak , 

Tnat broker that ftill breaks tilt fate of faith. 

That daily breakvow. Sixth. 

This man’s a flatterer. The learned pate 

X>uck8 to the gokkn fool. Sbak. 

Thank your gentler fate, 

That, for a bruis’d or broken 

Has freed you from thofe knobs that grow 

Much harder on the married brow. Hudtbras . 
—Many will rather chufe to neglect their duty-, 
than to get a broken pate in the church’s fcrvice. 
South . — If any young novice happens into the 
neighbourhood of flatterers, prefentiy they are ply- 
ing his full purfe and empty pate with addrefles 
Suitable to h*s vanity. South. 

(a.) Pate, in fortification, a kind of platform, 
refcmbiing what is called an borfes Jboe . 

(3.) Pate, in geography* an ifland of France, in 
the Gironde, near filaye. 

* PATEIX adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. 
It is ufed ohly in compontion: as long-pateJ or 
cunning ; fliallow-^an-d or foolifli. 

PATEE, n.J. or Pattee, in heraldry, a crofs. 
Small in the centre, and widening to tfic extremi- 
ties which are very broad. 

* PATEFACTJON. n.J. \paufa 8 w> Latin.) 
A<fr or ftate of opening, Mijkaovtb. 

PATEHUCA, a town of Mexico, near a fil- 
ler mine. Lon. 9 9. 55. E. Lat. 21. o. N. 

PATELI, or Pvtala, a town of Thibet, in 
near a mountain, on which is feated the 
temple of palace of the Grand Lama. (See La- 
ma, N° 1.) It is 3 miles E. of Lafia, and 27a 
NNW. of GhCrgong. 

(I.) PATELLA, the Kneepam. See Ax ato- 
my, Index . 

(IL) Patella, in zoology, the Limpet, a ge- 
Xius or infects belonging to the order of vermes tef- 
tacea ; the animal is of the ihail kind. The fhells 
are of that clafs which is called univalves ; they 
have no contour, and arc in the form of little point- 
ed cones. They are always attached to fome 
hard body. Their fummit it fcmetimes acute. 
Sometimes obtufe, flatted, turned back, or pei>- 
fbrated. The rock or other bard body to which 
they are, always found adhering, fervcs as a kind 
of fecorrd or under Ihell to preserve them from in- 
jury ; and for this reafgn Aldrovandus and Kon- 
delet haveclafled them among the bivalves: but 
in this error they have not been followed* The 
diftinguilhing mark or chara&criftie of the lepas 
is to have but one convex (hell, which adheres by 
its rim to a rock, or fome other hard fubftance. 
There are 36 fpecies of this genus, which are prin- 
cipally diftinguifhed by peculiarities in their fhells. 
The limpet. Jig. 1. Piute CCLX. has large yellow 
furrows and ridges from the centre to the circum- 
ference, which is indented; the eye is perfe&ly 
white^and fhaped like a nipple. Fig. a. is per- 
fectly lmooth, but radiated with brown ftreaks, 
and perforated in the fummit. pig. 3. is ribbed, 
and indented at the circumference ; its co^t k 
Spotted with brown, in a zig-zag form, and its 
eye is of a ruby colour. Fig. 4. is a (mall brown 
ihell, the ribs or ftriae of which are armed with 
lmall wh he points. F^g. 5. is ftriated with radii, 
reaching from the eye to the circumference, which 
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are eroded by other ftreaks nearly paraflqj to tl 
circumference; it is of the ufuai colour, and i 
eye is perforated. Fig. 6. This is white, f 
fomething like an hand-bell, and has within » 
tuberance refcmbling a clapper. Fig. 7. It j 
ven-fided limpet, divided at each angle by t 
from the fummit, which form a ftar on A ] 
ground, variegated with black fpots. Fig. ‘ 
fmall ribbed lhell, of a brown colour ; 
it has a chamber, and a beak-fafbioned 
ced at one of its extremities. Fig. 9. is t 
ihell of this fpecies z its fize, the fine 1 
pearl colour on the infide, and the be 
red fpots without, which have the app 
tartoife-fhell, give it the pre-eminence < 
thers. It is called the Tartoifrjbell buckkrA 
bius Columna diftinguilhes 4 fpecies of the 1 
or limpets : 

j. Patella lepas agrf.a, or sylvestris, 
a fmall Ihell, irregularly oval, of an alh cote 
marked with radii and zones eroding each otl 
and perforated at the top by an aperture wl 
ierves the fifli for a vent. 

2. Patella lepas major, or exotica, eO 
from Spain; the Shell is hard, thick, and ril 
in angles, and tlie rim is denticulated. ' 

3. Patella lepas regalis, fo called « 
ing thought fit fora king's table, is of at 
of-pe^rl colour within, and is ribbed and| 
ted in many places: jthefe (hells have I 
on the back of the fea-tortoile, or turtk^j 
a laxge pinna marina* 

4. Patella lepas vulgaris, very t 
at Naples, is of an oval figure and ; * 

( 111 .) Patella, in zoology, or 1 
is alfo a name given by Lifter and otb 
hufk or (hell, found on the bark oMfctj 
plum, rote, and other trees, containing^ 
within, and ufeful in colouring, 
are of the form of globes, except wh , 
here to the tree, and are for the moftj 
fliining chefnut colour. The hulk itf 
very fine crimfon colour on paper, an 
is found a white maggot which is of no 1 
this, in time, hatches into a very fmall but l 
tiful bee. The fize of this bee is about f 
of an ant. They have a ftihg like bees, 1 
fpots in a triangle on the forehead, fuppe 
eyes. They are black, and have a large ) 
whitifh or pale yellow fpot on the hi 
upper pair of wings are (haded and fp 
the under pah* are clear. It might be wdtthi 
to try whether the colour they yield mighbjf 
ufeful. The deepeft coloured hulks 
finelt and deepeft purple : they muft bet 
the animal in them is in the maggot 1 
when it is changed into the bee ftate 
dry and colourlefa. L. J ft er > w h° ftrit 
thefe patellae, went fo far on comparii 
with the common kermes, as to aflat i 
were of the lame nature With that pro 
but his account of their being the workman 
of a bee, to prefcfve her young maggot in, k 
agreeable to the true hiftory of the kermes j 
that js an infcdt of a very peculiar kind. It h 
fible that thefe patellae may be the fame gens 
animals with the kermes, but then it proM 

hick is flW 
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£jo fhe {kin of the body of the mother animal ; 
hot as there are many flies whole worms or mag- 
fou ait lodged in the bodies of other animals, 
pcnups ibis link bee may lay its egg in the. body 
at the proper infcd, and the maggot hatched from 
Lat egg may eat up the proper progeny, and, un- 
kfgopg iti own natural changes there, iilue out 
st kntfh in form of the bve. This may have been 
the cak a Home few which Dr Lifter examined ; 
and he cur have been milled by this to fuppofc it 
the uftsal change of the infed. 

JV.j Pat illa FkRA, tbe wild limpet* a name 
ktj improperly applied by Rondilitius and Al- 
to the aurej marina* or concbee veneris* 
wich certainly aie not of the patella kind* 

• PAT Eli. s. f. [patina* Lat.} A plate. Not 
■ ulc- — 

The floor of heav’n 

h thick inlaid with pate mi of bright gold. Shak~ 
PATENODE, a town of Ceylon, near the E. 
waft, ;g miles E. of Candy. 

(l) • PATENT, mdj. [patens 9 Lat. patent , Fr.] 
L Open to tbe perufal of all : as letters patent . — 
Is fctland, where the king difpofes of bilhopricks 
wady by his letters patent* without any Cong£ 
fEsre. Lefey. a. Something appropriated by let- 
fin palest. — Madder, in king Charles the tirft’s 
fee, waa made a patent commodity. Mart. Hujb. 

U.) # Patent. *./. A writ conferring fome ex- 
ddi e right or privilege. — If you are fo fond over 
ber skputr, give her a patent to offend. Sbak 
So wild I grow, fo live, fo die. 

Ext I will yield my virgin patent up. Sbak. 
—We sc Centura! as obllioate, in not complying 
With avoyal patent. S<wift. 

| Farm r leaf, in botany, a leaf that Hands 
l M ngbt angles wkfr the ftalk. 

(|.)PimT LETTERS. See LETTER, $ 8. 

/PATENTEE- n.f. thorn patent.] One who 
L I a patent-— If his tenant and patentee dilpofc of 
1 1*6* without his kingly content, the lands 
1 irvert to the king. Bacon. — In the patent 
1 to lord Dartmouth, the fecurities obliged 
t patentee to receive hk money back upon every 
SvAft. 

fF&TEQUEMADE, a town in the ifland of Cu- 
» miles E. of Villa del Principe. 
l) FATER LLat. i. e. Father.} is varioufly w- 
$cc j +> 6 ; and Patres. 

Paul, a learned Hungarian, bom 
f, hr 1656 ; and driven horn his coun~ 
► wbenjoung, on account of his being a pro- 
Tne duke of Wolfenbuttel made him his 
f and he became profeflor of mathematics 
r college of Dantzic ) where he died in 1 724. 
‘ s&td many works on literature and philo- 
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jPiTU, io geography. See Pa mm. 
Patrr Noster. a /. [Latin.] 


The 


ftpswyer. 

F Path 1 




ini noster, in geography, iflands of 
the Eaft Indian lea* So called bccaufc of 
aumber of rocks, which tailors have likens 
> with which the Papifts tell their 
rtcr. They abound in com and fruits, 
very populous. 

‘ata* tatratus, the flrft and principal 
the coflegf of haalds, called Ferities* 


Some iay he was a conftant officer and perpeftnd 
chief of that body and others fuppoie him to 
have been a temporary minifter, elected upon ac- 
count of making peace or denouncing war, which 
were both done by him. See Fecial^s. 

(7.) Pater, St, a town of France* in the depu, 
of the Sarte, 3 miles S. of Alengon. 

(1.) PATERA, in antiquity, [from Pateoy Lat- 
to be open,] a large open goblet or vdlel, ufed by 
the Romans in their facriiices ; wherein they offer-' 
ed their confecratcd. meats to the gods, and where- 
with they made libations. See Lwation, and 
Sacrifice. On medals the patera ia (een in the 
hands of feveral deities;. and often in thofe of 
princes, to mark the facerdotal authority joined 
with 1 he imperial. See. F. Joubcrt obferves, that 
belidestthe patera, there is frequently an altar 
upon which the patera feems to be pouring it* . 
contents. The patera waa of gold, filver, marble* 
brafs, glafc, or earth y and they ufed to inclofe it 
in urns with the afhesof the deceased, after it had 
ferved for tbe libations of tbe wine and liquors at 
the funeral. The patera is an ornament in archil 
tenure, frequently feen in the Doric freeze, and 
the tympans of arches ; and they are fometimes 
ufed by themfclvcs, to ornament a fpace. In thi* 
cafe it is common to hang a ftring of hulks or dra- 
pery over them : fometimes they are much enrichr 
ed with foliage, and have a mail: or a head in the 
centre. 

(a.) Patera, the modern name of Patara. 

PATERCULUS* Caius Velleius, an ancient 
Roman hiftorian, who flouriihed in the reign of 
Tiberius Caefar, was born A. U. C. 735. IUs an- 
ceftors were illuftrious for merits and offices. Hi* 
grand-father eljpoufed the party of Tiberius Nero, 
the emperor^s rather y but being old and infirm* 
and not able to accompany Nero when he retired 
from Naples, he killed himfelf. His father was a 
fbkUer of rank, and £0 was Paterculus. He was a 
military tribune when Caius Csefar, a grandfon of 
Augustus, had an interview with the king of the 
Parthians, in an ifland of the Euphrates, in 753* 
He commanded the cavalry in Germany under Ti- 
berius ; and accompanied that prince for 9 years 
fucceflively in all his expeditions. He received 
honourable rewards from him ; but was preferred 
to no higher dignity than the prxtorlhip. Th^ 
praifes he bellows upon Sejanus make it probable 
that he was a friend of this favourite, and was in- 
volved in his ruin. % His death is placed by Mr 
Dodwell in A. U. C. 784* when he was in his 50th. 
year. He wrote an Abridgement of the Roman Hif- 
tory in two books, in which many particulars are 
related that are nowhere elfe to be found ; which 
makes it the more valuable. It was flrft publilh- 
cd, from the MS. of Morhac, by Rhenanus, at 
Bafil in 1520 : afterwards by Lipftus at Leyden in 
ijfli ; by Gerard Voffius in *639 ; by Boeeierus at 
Stralbuig in >642 ; by Thylius and others ; and, 
laftlyr by Peter Burman at Leyden, 1719, in gvo. 
To the Oxford edition in 1693, &vo, were prefix- 
ed the Annales PclUiani of Mr Dodwell, which 
Ihow a great knowledge of antiquity. Lipfiua 
ctnfures him feveraly for his prating Tiberius. 

PATERNA, a town of Spain, in New Caftik ; 
g miles E. of Alcaraz. 

# PATERN 4 E*^‘- Ipatcrr.us* l^XrpatcrneU Fr r ] 

i. Fatherly ; 
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i. Fatherly ; having the relation of a father ; per- 
taining to a father. — 

I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood. K. Lear . 
—Grace fignifies the paternal favour of God to 
his ele<ft children. Hammond, — Admonitions fra- 
ternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians. Ham- 
mond . — 

They fpend their days in joy unblam’d 5 and 
dwell 

Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 

Under paternal rule. Mjlton s Par . Lojl, 

a. Hereditary ; received in fucceifion from one's 
father. — 

Men plough with oxen of their own 

Their fmall paternal field of corn. Dryd. 

—He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of 
the conqueror. Dryd .— 

Retreat betimes 

To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field. Addijon . 

PATERNE, St, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, and diftritt of Vannes. 

PATERNIAN, St, a town of Germany, in Ca- 
rintbia ; 6 ihiles ESE. of Spital. 

* PATERNITY, n.f. [from paternus , Lat. pa- 
temite , Fr.] Fatherlhip ; the relation of a father. 
—The world, while it had fcarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and el- 
derftrp. Raleigh.— The paternity and filiation leave 
very fcnfible lmpreflions. Arbutbnot . — This origi- 
nation in the divine paternity , as bifhop Pearfon 
fpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon as, the af- 
fertion of the unity. Waterland. 

PATERNO, a town of Sicily, in the valley of 
Demona, built on the ruins of the ancient Hybla ; 
15 miles W. of Catania. See Hybla, N° i. 

(1.) PATERSON, the rev. Alexander, a Scot- 
tilh clergyman of uncommon abilities, born at 
Skipmyre, in the parifli of Trailflat, now annexed 
to that of Tinwaid, in Dumfries-fhire, about 1660. 
He not only fuggefted the plan of the Bank of 
England, but propofed a national object of ftill 
greater importance to Great Britain, had it been 
carried into execution, by the fettlement of a 
Scottilh colony at Darien. The hiftory of that 
fettlement, the luminous ideas conceived by Pa- 
terfon, the fhameful oppofition it met with from 
a mean fpirit of commercial jealoufy, and the 
confcquent deftrudion of the infant colony, with 
Sir. John Dalrymple '9 judicious remarks on the 
whole infamous tranfaftion, are inferted under the 
article Darien, N°I, $ i, 1—5* The rev. James 
Laurie, minifter of Tinwaid lays, Patcrfon was 
not an obfeure Scotchman, as a certain writer ftilts 
him; he moie than once reprefented Dumfries, 
See. in the Scotch Parliament. The fame houfe 
gave birth to his grand-nephew, Dr James Moun- 
fev, firft phyfician for many years to the emprefs 
of Rufiia. The widow, who now enjoys the farm, 
is lifter to Dr John Rodgerfon, who'fucceeded Dr 
Mounfev, as firft phyfician to the emprefs." Sir 
J. Sinclair’s Slat . Acc. Vol. 1 . p. 165. 

(2.J Paterson, Samuel, was born in 1715. 
His father died when he was very young, and his 
guardian failing, he loft his fortune. Bciug maim- 
ed, and not having been brought up to any pro- 
feflion, he chofe that of a bookfeller, in which ht 
was unfucccfrfuL He theu commenced auction- 


eer, and after ftruggling with much diftrefs, * 

* appointed librarian to the Marquis of Launfd< 
He died 29th OCt. 1802. He wrote and pul>| 
ed I. A dijfirtation on the Equejlrian figure 0/ 
George and oj the Garter ; by Dr Pertingall, 13 
2 . The travels of Caiat Junior , 1767 .• 3. Jan 
na 9 or a book of feraps : 4. The Templar, a wc 

* paper : and 5 . Speculations on law and lawyer 
what rendered him chiefly famous was his t 
at drawing up catalogues. The catalogues w 
he made of many valuable libraries, being 
raifonnee, fell at high prices. 

t3.) Paterson, in geography. See Patter 

(r.) * PATH. n.f. [path, Saxon.] Way; ! 
track. In converfation it is ufed of a narrow 
to be pafted on foot; but in fql^mn lang 
means any paflage. — For darkntfa, where i 
place thereof,— that thou fhouldft know the 
to the houfe thereof. Job. xxxviii. 20. — 

On the glad earth the golden age renew 
And thy great father's^/^toheav'11 purfuc. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will ti 

— There is but one road by which to cl’ur 
and they have a very ferere law againft an 
enters the town by another path. Add-on on 

(2.) Path, in mechanics, is the courfeor 
marked out or run over by a body in motio 

(3.) Paths of the Moon and Pla 
See Astronomy, Index. 

(1.) PATHETIC, adj. relating to the pa 
It comes from the Greek, pajfion or ei 

See Passion. 

(a.) Pathetic, or 7 in mufic, fomethin 

(a.) PATHET 1 CAL, ) moving, or exprefl 
paflionate; capable of exciting pity, comp 
anger, or other palfions. The chromatic 
with its greater and letter lemitones, either 
ding or descending, is very proper for thr 
tic ; as is alfo an artful management of <li! 
with a variety of motions, now brifk, nc 
guilhing, now fwift, now (low. 

(3 ) *Pathetical. Pathetick. a.\r* 
patbetiqucy French.] Affecting the palfions 
onate; moving. — 

His page that handful of wit ; 

'Tis molt pathetical. 

— How pathetick is that expoftulation of Job 
for the Inal of his patience, be was made 
upon himftlf in this deplorable condition. 
tor. — Tully confidemi the difbofitions oj 
cere and lei's mercurial nation, by dwelling 
pathetick part. Swft. — 

While thus pathetick to the prince he! 

From the brave youth the dreaming 
broke. 

* PATHETICALLY, adv. [from pal 
In fuch a manner as may (trike the pai 
Thefe reafons, fo pathetically urged and to 
bly raifed by the profopopoeia of nature 1] 
to her children with fo much authority, 
the pains I have taken- Dryden . 

♦ PATHET 1 CALNESS. n.f. [from pa\ 
Ouality of being pathetick ; quality of inu 
palfions. 

(1.) PATH-HEAD, a conftderable ril 
Scotland, in Fifelhire, and parilh of Dyfeij 
but adjaceot to Kirkcaldy ; long famou 

a 
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a2ania£hnc of nail*. It is named from its fitua- — In the way of rtghteoufnefs is life, and in the 


too, at the bead of a Aeep afccnt called the Path 

00 the fide of a bill facing the Frith of Forth. It 
b divided mto Path* bead Proper , or Dunikeer , and 
Sssthmtea. The latter ha 1 ? been moAiy bunt with- 
iu tkfc 50 years. The total population of both, 
is 17^2, *2*2080; inertak fince 1751,982. The 
Musk! of houks was 320; and families 581. 
Tat ns manufacture Aill brings in above L.ioco 
s-yiar. Weaving and other manufactures are aifo 
amed on ; and a fair for woollen and linen cloths 
a kid io AuguA. 

(2.^ Pith head, a.village of Midlothian, a 
to* S. of D ikeith. 

* PATHLESS, adj. {from, path.] Untrodden ; 
aoCnuikcu with paths. — 

Aik thou the citizens o * patblefs woods, 

W hat cut the air with wings ? Sandy s. 

Like 00c that had been led affray 
T rough, the heav , n« wide fatbits way. Milton . 

la fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 

And wander alter pathlefs defttny. Dryden. 
Through milts ohfeure, (he wings her tedious 
way, 

Aid fmm the fummit of a pathlefs coaft 
Set* infinite, and in that fight 16 »oA. Prior . 

(id • PATHOGNOMON 1 CK. adj. 
/«**,r*^and Such figns of a difeafe 

n tft rofcparabk, defining the eflence or real na- 
tzn of a d 1 lcale ; not fymptomatick. ^j/incy . — 
ifc kn the true patbognomoniclt lign of love, jea- 
kmty. Artmtbnot . 

U») Pathognomonic Signs. See Medicine! 

bin. 

# PATHOLOGICAL, adj. • [ pathohgique , Fr, 
hmpabbgy.] Relating to the tokens or difeq- 

if a diftemper. 

,. •PATHOLOGIST. *». /. and *•**.] 

jOoc *io trrati of pathology. 

1 1 .) * PATHOLOG Y. n.f. [*.$&■ and Xiy. ; pa- 
Fr.) That part of medicine which relates 
k the d ltemp^rs, with their differences, caufcs 
W rifcds, incident to the human body, Quincy. 
I U.) Pathology. Sec Medicine. 
f^ATHOS, [Gr. IW*.] literally lignities paf- 
j*u*l in poetry is applied to the exprefflon of 

PATHRI. See Parthja, $ 3. 

PATHROS. a city and canton of Egypt, which 
^ prophet* Jeremiah and Ezekiel mention ; Jer. 
k.i. jj. Ezck. xxix. 14. xxx. 14. We are un- 
Wfc® of iti tituation. Pliny and Ptolemy call 

1 Pvatubis ; .and it appears to have been in 
P^r Egypt. Ifaiah (xii. 2.) calls it Pathros ; 
kc a the country of the Pathrufim, the poAe- 

E cf Muraim, mentioned by Mofcs, Gen. x. 14. 
Qri threatens them with an entire ruin. The 
inrtired thither notwithAanding the remon- 
»i of Jeremiah, but llaiah foretold their re- 

tkTHRJUSlM, a fon of Mizraim, fuppofed to 
f 4 c progenitor of the Parthian*. See Parthia, 


•PATHWAY. n.f. [path and way.] A road; 
fomou acceptation, a narrow way to be paff- 
iBfoutrf — 



pathway thereof there is no death. Prom. xii. 

» 8 .— 

When in the middle pathway balks the 
fnakr ; 

0 lead me, guard me from the fultry hours. • 

Gay. 

PATf. See Patta, and Patti. 

* PATIBLE. ad/, [from patior , Lat.] Suffer- 
able ; toitr.ible. Did. — 

* PATIBULARY. adj fatibulatrcy Fr. from pa- 
tioulum, Latin. J Belonging to the gallows. Did. 

(1.) ’ PATIENCE, n . /. I patience , French; 
patientia , Latin. j 1. The power of fuffenng ; calm 
endurance of pain or labour. — 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 5 • 

1 have no relifti of them. Sbai. 

— Chriftian fortitude and patience have their op- 
portunity in times of affliction and persecution. 
Sprats . — 

Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails. 

Prior. 

2. The quality of expe&ing long without rage 
or difeontent ; long-fuffering. — Neceffary patience 
in feekiog the Lord, is better than he thatlead- 
eth his life without a guide. Eccltu. xx* 32. — 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee* all. 
Matthew. 3.*Pcrfeverance ; continuance of la- 
bour. — 

He learnt with patience, and with meeknefs 
taught. . Harte . 

4. The quality of bearing offences without re- 
venge or anger . — 

JJis rage wgs kindled, and his patience gone. 

Uhrte . 

5. Sufferance; permiflipn.-^By their patience, the 
apoAles preached as well when they wrote, as 
!when .they fpa.ke the gofpel. Hooker. 6. An herb. 
A fpecies of duck. — Patience , an herb, makc9 a 
good boiled fallad. Mortimer . 

(*.) Patience is that calm and unruffled tem- 
per, with which a good man bears the evils of 
life, from a conviction that they are at lead per- 
mitted, if not fent, by the beA of Beings, who 
makes all things .work together for good to tbofe 
who love and fear him. 

(3.) Patience, in botany, (J 1, Def. 6.) See 
Rumex, N®4. 

(4.) Patience, in geography, an Hland near 
Rhode Ifhnd, in Narraganfet Bay, SE. of War- 
wick Neck : % miles long, and 1 broad. 

( 1.) * PATIENT, adj . [ patient , Fr. pattens, Lat.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring : with of be- 
fore the thing endured. — To thi 9 outward Aruc- 
ture was joined Arength of conAitution, patient 
a/TevercA toil and hardfhip. Fell. — Wheat, which 
19 the beA fort of grain, of which the pureft bread 
is made, is patient of heat and cold. Ray . 2. Calm 
under pain or affliction.— 

Be patient, and 1 will ftay. Shak. 

GricvM, but unmoved, and patient of your 
feorn, 

I die. Dryden. 

3. Not revengeful againA injuries. 4. Not eatily 

provoked. — Be patient toward all men. 1 Thejf.v . 
14. 5. Perfevering; calmly diligent. — Whatever 
1 have done is due to patient thought. Newton 

6. Not haAy ; not vicioufly eager or impetuous. — 

N Not 
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Not patient to expert the torn! of fete, appeared afyer his death, have rendered his ni 

They open'd camps. ‘ Prior, famous. 

(2.) * Patient, n. /. [ patient, Fr.] 1. That (2.) Pattn, Charles, M. D. the fon of 0 
t Which receives impreflions from external agents, made a great figure in the world, and exce’ld 
•—Malice is a pafTion fo impetuous and precipi- the knowledge of medals. Jle was bom in P 
fate, that it often involves the agent and the pa- in 1633. He flu died phyfic, tqok his diyr 
fwtt- Gpv. of the Tongue . — and pradtifed with great fucctf*. In 16761 

To proper patients he kind agents brings. was appointed profit (Tor of phyfic in Padua ; 

Crotch, in 167^ wa6 created a knight of St Mark. ! 
r— When a fmith with a hapimer trikes a piece died iti that city in 1694. His works are nii 
of rron, the iron is the patient or the fubjfift of rous. His wife t6o, and his daughters, were! 
paflion, in a philofophtcaf ftnfe, becaufe it re- thorefTes. 1 

ceivcs the operation of the agent. PPattu 2. A ‘ (3.) Patin, or)«. 4 iEguGO, or the ^ 
perfon difeafcd. It f* commonly ufed of the re- (1.) PATINA, ) fuff of copper, fo much \l 
jation between tire Tick and the'phytycian.— Ypu ed by antiquarians, as an evidence of thegenij 
deal with me like a ph'yfician, that feding his pa- nefsof ancient copper coins. See ChfmistrV 
pent in a peftilcnt fever, fhou]d chide inftead of dex ; and Copper, § XII. Ihftpad of com') 
id mini ft ring help. Sidney . — Through ignorance the metal, as the ruff of iron does, Patina is 
of the difeafe, inftead of good, he worleth hurt, bell prtftrvative of ancient copper coins, j 
gnd out of one eyil throweth the patient into ma- produced by agg alone, 
py mlferfes. Spenfer — A phyfician ufes various (1.) Patina, in painting, is applied to a 
methods for the recovery of tick perfons; arid lar change, which* takes place upon ancient p 


though all of them are difagreeable, his patients ings. See Painting, Pa't 1 , Sr 8 . V. 

*re never angry. Add-on. 3. Jt is fometimeF, but * * PATINE. n. /. patina, Lat.] The cot 
rarely,' ufed abfoiutely fhr a fiek perfon. — a chaiice. Ainf. * 

The poor patient will as foon be found PATIVILCA, a town of Peru, in Santa. 

On thg hard matrefe. Dryden . PATIZ 1 THE 8 , one of the Pcrfian Magi,w 

It is wonderful to obferve, how inapprehtiitWe brother having a (Irong refcmblance to Smc 
thtfe patients arc of their difeale. Blackmore. the 2d fon of Cyrus the Great, he railed hn 

* To Patient. a. [ patienter Fr.J To com- the throne on the death of Cambyfes, preten 
pofe one's fclf; to behave with patience, pbfo- that he was prince 8merdi6; Sec Persia* j 
lete. — dot. iii, c. 61. 


Patient yourfeif, madam, and pardon me. PATKUL, John Reinboid, Count, a brsrd 

Shak . accomplifhed noblertian, borii in Livonia. Hj 

* Patiently, adv. [from patient.] 1. With- employed to reprefent the grievances 0ftb.1t 
out rage under pain or afflictions — Vince to Charles XI. of Sweden ; which hi 

Lament not. Eve, but patiently refign With fucH intrepidity and freedom, thatjhe 

What jvftly thou haft lott. Milton, profefled to efttem him for it. Bui, being \ 

f^ed is m the gout, ality highly incenfed again ft him, he caufed 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you withbut, to be profecuted for high trcaion ; when he 

How patiently you hear him groan ! condemned to lofe his right hand and his 1 

How glad the cafe is not your own. Swift. Patkul, however, elcaped, and entered int< 
9. Without yiciou* impetuofity; with calm 4 ilt- firvice -of Peter the Great ; but, whik affii 
gtncc.— That which they grant, w* gladly accept the Czar's *arnbalfad or to Auguflus, K. of Pu 
at their hands, and with that patiently they would whom he had formerly ferved, was molt imf 
examine how little caufe they have to deny thAf ‘fully delivered up a pi'ilbner, by that 
which as yet they grantnot. Hooker . — Could men Charles XII. ; who caufed him to be broken 
but once be perfuadtd patiently to attend to the on the wheel, with every circumftance of 
Ai&ates of their own minds, religion would gain miny and aggravated cruelty, on the 30th 
•more profelytes. Calamy . 1707. 

PATIGUMO, a. /. (k corruption of the words * PATLY. a dv. [from pat.] Comrr.odio 
pate de guhnanve)* a fort of pk ft e or cakes much fitly. 

ufed on the continent, as an agreeable and ufcfui ■ (1.) PATMOS, in ancient geography, ol 
remedy for eatarrbal deftuxions, and fuppoied by the Sporades, 30 miles in compafs, accord 
Dr Pcrcival to cOnfift of gum-arabic combined DionyGus and Puny. It was rendered fa 
with fugar and the whitei of eggs. But it is faid by the exile of St John, and the Revelation I 
that the powdered fubflanc^df the niarflimallow ed him there. Molt of interpreters think St 
i* the chief ingredient of thccompofition. The wrote them in the fame place during his I 
Dr recommends it as cm antidote againft Hun- patmo* lies between the iflatid of ‘Jcaria aH 
&€R. His receipt is this: w Fine fugar 4 ox. promontoiy of Miletus. It is now called /j 
£um-arabftc» x oz. rofe water, half an ounces Pa 8 inc\ Patma/ 9 br Palmofa. Its Circuit is j 
white of eggs, q. s. '*> *: : jo^miles. It belongs to the Turks. It is I 

’ (f.) PATIN, Guy, profeflbr of phyfic in the durable for its harbours; but the inhabitant^ 
royal college of Paris, was. born in 1602. He been obliged by the pirates to quit the ca 
janade his way into the world mtrely bytbeforice Nnd’retitie to a hill on which St John's col 
'pf his gemus, being at firft corredlor of a printing Hands. This convent is a citadel confiflh 
fcoi^e. He died in 167*1 rod hie letters, which fereral irregular towers, and is a fubftantial Ij 
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is; fated on a very ftcep rock. The ifland is 
I fcrr iwrcn, aa4 without wood ; but abounds 
nh partridges, rabbits, quails, turtles pigeons, 
ad Lipcs. Thcifconi doc3 not amount to 1000 
hit is is a fear. In the whole ifland there are 
fact jeo men ; but there art above lo women 
taoKoun. To the memory of St John is in 
tBnageoq the tide of a mountain, where there. 
pi&jpJsat above S paces long, and 5 broad. 

[l] Pit mo 3, the capital of the above ifiai>d. 
ilaikvbodr, and Tome roonafteries of Greek 
Ws. Lou. 16. 24. E. Lat. 37. 24, N. 
flTNl, a town of Induftan, in the dominions 
4 tte Great Mogul, N. of Bengal, where the 
hfrb have factories for faltpetre, borax, and 
flvfiik It U the capital of Babar, a dependen- 
ts Bengal, and is tituated in a pleafant coun- 
try, guiles E. of Agra. It is 7 mile* long* ori 
tkLdsof the Ganges and abotit half a mile 
Wl Mr Rcnnd gives flropg reafons for fupi 
fkagittobe the ancient Palibothka. The 
kwshrgeaud populous, but the houfes are 
i ifa from each other. Lon. 8j. 40. E. Lat. 45. 

HTOECI. See pATiCCi. 
f ATOM A, a river of Ruflia, which runs into 
ittttcu; m Loo. 134. 10. E. of Ferro. Lat. 50. 

PATOMACK, a large river of North America, 
bYogjaa, which rifrs in the Alleghany moun- 
^■sfrpantri Virginia, from Maryland and falls 
wOibpe^k hay. It is abotit 7 miles brtfad, 
*i«t**ible for near too miles. 

TO 0 KCB, or Potekce, a. /, in heraldry, is 
**** fay at the ends; from which it differs 
•jpfaki* that the ends, inftead of turniog down 
Jwilrw-de-lw, are extended foraewhat iu the 
p®htta. See Flos Y. 

rATOXG, a town of China, of the 3d rank, 
(toquaag, on the Yang-tfc ; 15 miles WN W. 

rATQDASIIAGAMA, a lake of Canada ; 45. 

hlf.of Otifbec. 

HTIUB, a city of Achaia, at the NW. of Pe- 
anciently called Aroe . It was vifited 
Chandler, who gives the following account 
* It has been often attacked by enemies, 
*>d pillaged. It is a confidciabie town, 
®»cc from the fea, fit ua ted on the fide of 
*^cb has its fummit crowned with a rui- 
oftk. Tuis made a brave defence in 1447 
I Sultan Morat, and held out until the peace 
Sfcctadcd, which firft rendered the Morea 
-wy to the Turks. A dry flat before it was 
port, which has been choked with mud. 
bov, as in the time of Strabo, only an in- 
t road for vrffcls. It is a place of fome 
u inhabited by Jews, Turks, and 
The latter have Several churches. One 
wi to St Andrew, who fufi'ered martyr* 
■kte. It had been receutly repaired. The 
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The ifland is fcattered citizens, and made it a TtotnAU Cbldriy* 
but abounds fettling a portion of the troops which obtained 
tics pigeons, the victory of A&ipra, with other inhabitant* 
lount to 1000 from the adjacent places. Patrae reflouri filed and 
land there are enjoyed dominion over Naupadtus, CEamhca. and 
re lo women feveral cities of Achaia. In the time of Pauftnias, 
>t John is in it was adorned with temples and porticoes, 

1, where there theatre, and an odeum which was fuperior to any 1 
and 5 broad, in Greece, but that of Atticus Herodesat Athens* 
above ifland. In the lower part of the city was a temple of 
ries of Greek Bacchus JEfymnotes, in whith Was an imagff 


preferred in a chelt, and conveyed from Tror by 
EurypyluS* By the port were temples j and by 
the fca, one of Ceres, with a pleafant grove and 
a prophetic fountain of « tnerrhg veracity in deter* 
mining the event of any iiluefs. After fupplicat* 
ing the goddefs with iucenfe, the fiek perfon ap* 
peared, dead or living, in a minor fufpended id 
a3 to touch the fiirface of the water. In the ci* 
tadel of Patia was a temple of Diana Lapbria# 
with her ftatue in the habit of ahuntrefs, of ivory 
ind gold, given by Augufitts Cssfar, when he laid 
walte C.ilydon and the cities of i&tolia to people 
Nicopolis. The Patrenfianj honoured her with 
a yearly feftival, which is defcribed by Paufaniaa 
who was a fpe&ator. They formed a circle round 
the altar with pieces of green wood, each 16 cu- 
bits long, and wthin heaped dry fuel. The fo- 
lemnity began with a molt magnificent protef* 
fion, which was clofed by the virgin prfcftefswt 
* chariot drawn by flags. On the following day# 
the city and private perfons offered at the altar 
frnita, and birds, and all kinds of victims, wild 
boars, flags, deef, young wolves, and beafls full 
grown t after which, the fire was kindled. It was 
not remembered that any wound had ever been 
received at this ceremony, though the fpedacid 
and fatrifice were as dangerous as favage. The 
number of women at Patr* was double that of 
the men* They Were employed chiefly in a ma* 
nufa&ure of flax which gfew in Elis, weaving gar* 
merits, and nttire for the hfcad/* 

FATRANA. See Pastrana. 

PATRAS, an ancient and HouriOiitrg fown of 
European Turkey, in the Morea, capital of a 
duchy, with a Greek archbiihop’s fee. It is 
pretty large and pupulofts ; and the Jews, who 
are one 3d part of the inhabitants, have fonr fy- 
nagognesrf There are feveral handfome xnofques 
and Greek churches. The Jews carry on a great 
trade in fUk, leather, honey, wax, and cheefc* 
There are cyprefs trees of a prodigious height# 
and excellent pomegranates, citrons, and oranges* 
It has been feveral times taken and retaken, and 
Is now in the hands of the Turks* It is feated in 
I on. 21. 45. E. Lat. 38* 17. N. 

PATRES Conscripts See Conscript and 
Senator. 

PATRIA, a town and lake of Naples, in La* 
vora ; 13 miles NW. of Naples. 

(l.) * PATRIARCH, n, /, [pa triarc be y French | 


fca 13 fuppofed that of the temple of j>&tr 'i4i i cbd % Latin.] i. One who governs by pa- 

! _ / . . ' re«L *^• •1 t f « • « . . 1. r .1 . 1 ■ . • 1 _ _ 


iVykjs a fountain. The air is had, and 
^y round about over-run with the git* 
» liquorice. Patrae aflifted the JEtoii* 
isvsded by the Gauls under Brcnnus $ 
wa2 t0 extreme poverty, 

abandoned. AuguAu* reunited the 


temal right % the father and ruler of a family. — 
So fpake the patriArcb of mankind. Milton . 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees# 
Shoots riling up. Dry den* 

%. A bi(hop fuperior to archbilhops. — The patri * 
arebt for 100 years bad becti of oca houfe. An- 
N % Idgh 
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Irigb . — Where feculAr primates were heretofore 
given, the ecclefiaftical laws have ordered patri - 
arcbs and ecclefiaftical primates to be placed. 
Ajlijfe. 

(2.) Patriarch, ) one of thofe firft fathers 

(a.) Patriarch a, 5 who lived towards 'he be- 
ginning of the world, and who became famous 
by their long line9 of defendants. Abraham* I- 
laac, and Jacob, and his 12 fons, are the patri- 
archs of the Old T^ftament ; Adam, Seth, Enoch, 
&c. were antediluvian patriarchs. See Antedi- 
luvians. The authority of patriarchal govern- 
ment exifted in the fathers of families, and their 
firft -bom after them, exercifing all kinds of eccle- 
fiaftical and civil authority in their refpeftive 
households ; and to this government, which lafted 
till the time of the Ilraelites dwelling in Egypt, 
fome have afcribed an abfolute and defpotic pow- 
er, extending evert to the puniftiment by death. 

(3.) Patriarchs, among Chriftians, are eccle- 
fiaftical dignitaries, or bifhops, fo called from 
their paternal authority in the church. The pow- 
er of patriarchs was not the fame »n all, but dif- 
fered according to the cuftoms of countries, or 
the pleafure of kings and councils. Thus the pa- 
triarch of Conftantinoplegrewtobe a patriarch over 
thcpatriarchs of Ephefus and Caefarea,and wascall- 
kd the ecumenical and univerfal patriarch ; and the 
patriarch of Alexandria had fome prerogatives 
Which no other patriarch but hi mfelf enjoyed, fuch 
as* lie right of confecrating and approving every (in- 
gle biftiop under his jurifdittion. The patriarchate 
has been ever efteemed the lupreme dignity in the 
church : the bifliop had only under him the terri- 
tory of the city of which he was bifliop: the me- 
tropolitan fupermtended a province, and had for 
fuffragans the bifhops of his province; the primate 
was the chief of what was then called a diocese, 
and had feveral metropolitans under him ; and the 
patriarch had under him feveral diocefcs, compo- 
sing one exarchate, and the primates themfelves 
were under him. Uflier, Pagi, De Marca, and 
Morinus, attribute the cftabiifhmcnt of the grand 
ptffriarchates to the apofties thenalelves; who, in 
theiv opinion, pitched on the three principal ci- 
ties in the three parts of the known world; viz. 
Home in Europe, Antioch in Afta, and Alexan- 
dria in Africa; and thus formed a trinity of pa- 
triarc hsj Others maintain that the name patri- 
arch was unknown at the time of the council of 
Nice ; and that long afterwards patriarchs and 
primates were confounded together* as being all 
equally chiefs of dioceles, and fuperior to me- 
tropolitans, who were only chiefs of provinces. 
Hence Socrates gives the title patriarch to all the 
chiefs of dioceies, and reckons ten of them. It 
does not appear that t!ic dignity of patriarch was 
appropriated to the five grand fees of Rome, Con- 
ftantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerufalem, 
till after the council of Chalcedon in 451 ; for 
when the council of Nice regulated the limits and 
prerogatives of the three patriarchs of Ronie, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria, it did not give them the 
title of patriarchs, though it allowed them the 
pre-eminence and privileges thereof. Nor is the 
term patriarch found in the decree of the council 1 
of Chalcedon, whereby the 5th place is afligned 
to the biihop of Jerufalem ; nor did thdfe five pa- 


triarchs govern all the churches. There were ti 
lides many independent chiefs of diocefes, wli 
far from owning the iurifdittion of the grand \ 
triarchs, called themfelves patriarchs ; fuch 
that of Aquileia ; nor was Carthage ever fubji 
to the patriarch of Alexandria. Moiheim imagij 
that the bifhops, who enjoyed a certain degred 
pre-eminence over the reft of their order, w 
diftinguilhed by the Jewifti title' of patriarch] 
the fourth century. The authority of the j 
triarchs gradually increafed, till, about the cl 
of the 5th century, all affairs of moment wi i 
their patriarchate came before them. They c 
fect;ated bifhops ; aflembled yearly in council j 
clergy of their refpe&ive diftrifts ; pronounc^ 
deciiive judgment in thofe cafes where accufari 
were brought againft bifhops ; and appointed! 
cars or deputies, clothed with their authority] 
the prefervation of order in the remote provm 
In fhort, nothing was done without conful 
them ; and their decrees were executed with 
fame refpedt as thofe of th princes. But the! 
thority of the patriarchs was not acknowled 
through all the provinces. Several diftri£fcs, 1 
in the eafter . and weftern empires, were exert 
ed from their jurifdi&ion. The Latin church 
no patriarchs till the 6th century ; and the c 
ches of Gaul, Britain, & c. were never fubjed 
the authority of any patriarch. There was 
primacy, no archate nor patriarchate, owned hi 
but the bifhops, with the metropolitans, govj 
ed the church in common. Du Cange fays, 
fome abbots have born the title of patriarchs. 

(4.) Patriarchs, Jewish, a dignity, refpe^ 
the origin of which there is a variety of opm 
The learned authors of the univerfal Hiftory u 
that the firft appearance and inftitution of t 
patriarchs happened under Nerva the fucceffij 
Domitian. It feems probable that the patria 
were of the Aaronic or Levitical race ; the j 
of Judah being at that time too much deprtf 
and too obnoxious to the Romans to be ab| 
aflume any external power. But of whatever | 
they were, their authority came to be very c\ 
derable. Their principal bufinefs was to infj 
the people ; and for this purpol'e they inftit 
fchools in feveral cities. And having gained J 
reputation for their extraordinary learning, 1 
and piety, they might, in time, not only br| 
great concourfc of other Jews from other p 
as from Egypt and other weftern provinces of 1 
difperfion, but likewife prove the means of I 
patriarchal authority being acknowledged t 
From them they ventured at length to levy a 
of tribute, to defray the charges of their dig 
and of the Apojloliy or Legati , under them, w 
bufine/s it was to carry their orders and deci 
through the other provinces of their difpci 
and to fee them punctually executed by all, 
fome fhadow of union might be kept up ajj 
the weftern Jews. They likewife nominate^ 
doctors who were to prefide over their fHj 
and academies ; and thefe were in procefs of\ 
ftyled chiefs and princes, in order to raife the 1 
dit of that dignity, or to imply the great rd 
flrhich their difciples.were to pay to them. 
chiefs became at length rivals of the patria5 
and fome of them poftefled both dignities at oi 
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n ufarjntion which caufed not only great con- 
fsfioa imongft them, but, oftentimes violent and 
bkxdy contefts. However, the Jcwillr Rabbies 
tre trumped up a much older era for this patri- 
irfcil dignity, and have given us a fucceifion of 
them town to the 5th century, in which it was a- 
W'iBod. According to them, the firft patriarch 
wu H 2 klt tumamed the Babylonian , becaufc he 
m* fac for from Babylon to Jerufalem about 
ix pn before the ruin of their capital, or 30 
btforr the birth of Chrift, to decide a difpute a- 
kar the keeping of Eaftcr, which on that year 
inJ rat 00 the Sabbath day ; and it was on ac- 
o*at of his wife dccifion that he was railed to 
tint dipiity, which continued in his family till 
thr yth century. He was likewife looked upon 
* riecoDil Mjfes, becaufe he lived like him 40 
Tor; in obfcurity, 40 more in great reputation for 
kim;ag and (Wtity, and 40 more in pofleffion of 
tis riiriarchal dignity. They make him little ir*- 
fe»jr to that law-giver in other of his excellencies, 
*dl a in the great authority he gained over 
tk stole Jewilh nation. The wonder is, how 
Ifcnd the Grtat, who was fo jealous of his pow- 
c, exdd lulftr a fl ranger to be rai fed to luch a 
torht « it, barely for having decided a difpute 
of link importance. Hillel was fucceeded by his 
fo Simeon, whom many Chriftians pretend to 
kw been the venerable old perfon of that name, 
▼to received the divine infant in his 'arms. The 
jin: him but a very oblcure patriarchate ; 
-- : Cliriftian authors make him chief of 
run; and Epiphanius lays, that the 
fc hated him fo much for giving fo am* 
any to the divine child, that they de- 
snmon burial. But it is hardly credi- 
Luke Ihould have fo carelefsly palled 
^u-fold dignity, if he had been really 
f them. He was fucqeeded by Jochan- 
right of defeent, but of his extraordi- 
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ed in their dominions. In his days flouriltied Ss-' 
muel the Lefs, who compofed a prayer full of the 
bittereft curfes againft heretics, by which they 
mean the Chriftians ; and which are ftill in ufe. 
Gamaliel was no lefa an enemy to them ; and yet 
both have been challenged, the former as the cele- 
brated mailer of our great apoftle, the other as his 
difciple in his uncouverted ftate. Simon II. his 
fon and fucceflor, was the firft martyr who died 
during the fiege of Jerufalem. The people fo re-* 
gretled his (Jeath, that an order was given, inftead 
of io bumpers of wine, which were ufually drank 
at the funeral of a faint, # to drink 13 at his, on ac- 
count of his martyrdom. Thele are the patriarchs, 
who, the Rabbies tell us, preceded the deftruc- 
tion of the temple ; and we need no farther con- 
futation of this pretended dignity, than the filence 
of the Cured hiltorians, who not only make not 
the leaft mention of it, but allure us all along that 
they were the high-priefts who prelided in the 
fanhedrim ; and before whom all cafes relating to 
the Jewilh religion were brought and decided. It 
was the high-prieft who condemned our Saviour 
and St Stephen 5 who forbad the apoftles to preach 
in Chrift's name ; and who (at as judge on St Paul. 
The fame may be urged from Jofephus, who mult 
have known and mentioned this pretended digni- 
ty, if any fuch there had been ; and yet is fo far 
from taking the leaft notice of it, that, he pla- 
ces the pontiffs alone at the head of all the Jewifti 
affairs ; and names the high-prieft Ananus as ha- 
ving the care and diretftion of the war againft the 
Romans ; — which is an evident proof that there 
were then no fuch patriarchs in being. If there 
had been any fuch remarkable fucceftion, the Ta T - 
mudifts would have preferved it ; whereas, nei- 
ther they, nor any of the ancient authors of the 
Jewilh church, make any mention of it ; but only* 
fome of their doctors, who have written a corrfi- 
derable time after them, to whom little credit can 


which the Rabbies deferibe in terms 
extravagant hyperboles. He enjoyed 
but two years, or at molt 5 years, and 
we fortold to Titus, that he was or- 
to deftroy the temple ; on which account 
Jr pretend that general gave him leave to re- 
‘^c fanhedrim to Japhne- The Jewilh wri- 
^ that he crc« 5 led an academy there, which 
till the death of Akiba ; was the feat of 
P patriarch ; and confifted of 300 fchoo Is; and 
at Lydda, near Japhne, and where the 
pod St George is buried. He lived 120 years 
aflted, what he had done to prolong 
be gave this anfwcr; “ I ha\$ taken care 
1" fcrtivals : and my mother even fold 
ornament? to buy wine to make me mtr- 
Jjkch days; and left meat her death 300 
of it, to fanSlfy the Salbuil !'* — The 
that flour iftied in bis time were no lefs 
PfejWc, particularly the famed R tbbi Chnni- 
whom the Bath Col was heard to fay, that 
J yft was preferved for the fake of him. ; and 
lyodemns, who, they pretend, ftoppul the 
P” ft* fun, like Joftiua. 1 ie was fucceeded 
[ a man of unfuffcrablc pride ; and 

I Wfc uniterlal authority over all the Jews, not 
I the weft, but over the whole world, that 
monarchs fullered his laws to be obey- 


be given, as there arc fuch unfurmouinable con- 
tradictions between them, as no authors either 
Jewilh or Chriftjan have been able to reconcile. 
Their fucccflion, according to thofe rabbit., 
Hands as follows: 1. Iliilcl the Babylonian. 2. Si 
meon the fon of Hillcl. 3. Gamaliel the fon of 
Simeon. 4. Simeon II. the lbn of Gamaliel. 5. Ga- 
maliel II. the fon of Simepn i!. 6. Simeon III. the 
fon of Gamaliel II. 7. Judah the fon cf Simeon III, 
8. Gamaliel III. the fon of Judah.' 9. Judah II. the 
fon of Gamaliel III. 10. HihYl II. fon of Judah 

II. 11. Judah III. fon of IliHel II. 12. Hillel 

III. fon of Judah III. 13. Gamaliel IV. fon of 
Hillel III. But Gants Tzemach David hath re- 
duced them to 10. On the whole, it cannot be 
doubted but that their firft rife was in Nerva’s 
time, however much Jewilh pride may h$ve 
prompted them to alTert their origin to have been 
more ancient than it really was. They have alfo 
exaggerated their power beyond all bounds, for 
the purpofe of repelling the arguments of Chrif. 
tians. In time however, they certainly impofed 
upon the people ; and what power they did pof- 
fefs (which the Romans only allowed to be in re- 
ligious matters, or in fuch as were connected with 
religion) they exercifed with great rigour. Their 
pecuniary demands became very exorbitant ; and 
was the caufe of their fuppreflion in the year 429. 

(1.) * rA- 
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,(j.) * PATRIARCHAL, adj. [patriarchal, Fr. 
from patriarch .] i. Belonging to patriarchs ; fuch 
as was paireffed or enjoyed by patriarchs. — 

Such drowfy fedentary fouls have they. 

Who would to p atria' chal years live on. Norris . 
t— N imrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but 
be againft light enlarged his empire. Locke* a. 
Belonging t6 hierarchical patriarchs. — Archbiffiops 
or metropolitans in trance are immediately fub- 
jedt to the pope’s jurifd nation ; and* in other pla- 
ces, they are immediately fubjcd to the pairiar- 
ibal fees. Ayliffe* 

(i.) Patriarchal cross, in heraldry, is that 
where the lhatt is twice cYoiTed ; the lower arm a 
being longer than the upper ones. 

* PATRIARCHATE. ) n./. [patriarchate [Fr, 
. * PATRIARCHSHIP. \ from patriarch .j A 
bifhoprick fuperior to archbifhopricks. — Thequef- 
tions are as ancient as the differences between 
Rome and any other of the old patriarchates . Set? 
Men* — Prelacies may be termed the greater bene- 
fices ; as that of the pontiticate, a patriarchfhip and 
archbifhopric. Aylijfe. , 

* PATRIARCHY. »./. Jurifdidion of a patri- 
arch ; patriarchate. — £alahria pertained to the pa- 
triarch of Conftantinople, as appeareth in the no- 
*el of Leo Sophils, touching the precedence of 
metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy . Brerc* 
wood. 

PATRICA, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
the Church, and Campagna of Rome, towards the 
iea-coaft, 8 miles E. of Oftia, and 13 S. of Rome. 
About a mile from it is a hill called Monte de Li - 
•vanae which tome have thought to be the fite of 
the ancient Laviniuln, founded by iEneas. x 

(1.) * PATRICIAN, adj . lpatricien 9 Fr. patrh- 
tiusy Lat.] Senatorial ; nob*e ; not plebeian. — 

Th* infulting tyrant prancing o'er the field. 

His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood. 

Addifon • 

(2.) * Patrician. »./. A nobleman. — 

Noble patricians^ patrons of my right. 

Defend the juftice of my caufe with arms. Shak. 
You’ll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 

A fencer and the fcandal of the town. Dryd . 
— Your daughters are all married to wealthy pa- 
tricians. Swift. 

(3.) Patrician was a title given, among the 
ancient Romans, to the defendants of the 100 or 
100 firft fenators chofen by'Romulus; and by him 
called pat res , fathers . Romulus eftabhfhed this 
order after the example of the Athenians; who 
were divided into two claffes, viz. the 
patriciose and populares. Patricians, there- 

fore, were originally the nobility ; in oppofuion 
to the Plebeians. They were the only perfons 
whom Romnlus allowed to afpire to the raagiftra- 
cy ; and they exercifed all the fun«ftion9 of the 
priefthood till A.U.C. 4 95- But the cognizance 
And character of thefe ancient families being al- 
moft loft by a long courfe of years, and frequent 
changes in the empire, a new kind of patricians 
were afterwards fet on foot, who had no preten- 
fions from birth, but whofe title depended entire- 
ly on the emperor's favour. This new patriciate, 
Zozimus tel»s us, was erefted by Conflantine, who 
conferred the quality on his counfellors, not bc- 
caufe they were defended from the ancient fathers 
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of the fenate, but becauf they were the fathfri 
the republic or of the empire. This dignity 
time became the higheft of the empire. Juftinl 
Calls it fummam dignitatem . In effect, the pal 
cians fern to have had the precedence of the ft 
fnlarese and to have taken place before them in i 
fenate; though F. Faber aflerts ihe contra 
What confounds the queftion is, that the.two <j 
nities often fnet in the fame perfon ; becailej 
patriciate Was only Conferred on thofe who j 
gone through' the nrft offices of the empire, or 
been confuls. Pope Adrian matte Charlema 
take. the title of patrician before he aflumed ! 
quaiity of emperor; and other popes have g| 
the title to other kings 3nd princes. 

(4*) Patrician was alfo a title of honour o 
conferred on men of the firft quality in Engld 
In the time of the Anglo Saxon kings. See Th^ 

(5.) Patrician Deities, Patricii Dii 
itiyihology, were JapUs, Saturn, the Genius, 1 
to, Bacchus, the Sun, the Moon, and the Easj 

( 6 .) Patricians, in eccidiafticat writers, v| 
ancient fedtaries, who* difturbed the peace of 
church in the beginning of the third century : t 
called from their founder PatriCius, precc^ 
of a Marcionite called Syntmachus . His di 
f uifhing tenet was, that the fubftance of the 
is not the work of God, but that of the devil 
“which account his adherents bore an implacj 
hatred to their own flefh ; which fotaetimes 
ried them fo far as to kill themfelvcs. They 1 
alfo called Tatianites, and made a brand 
the Encratita:. 

PATR1C Dei. See Patrician, § 5. 

PATRICIUS. See Patrician, j 6 3 and I 
kick,N°3. 

(1.) PATRICK, Peter, a native of Tbefla 
ea, who was lent by the emp. Juftinran I. an 
fador to Amalafuntha, Q. of the Goths, A 
534 ; and in 550 to Chofroes, K. of Perfia, to; 
elude a peace. On his return he was appoi 
mayor of the palace. He wrote a work end 
The Hijiory of AmbaJfadors 9 part of which is ex 
and was publiflied in the CollcQitat of J Bj&a 
Hijlorians ; in 1648, foiio. I 

(2.) Patrick, Simon, D. D. a very lc^ 
Enghfh bifliop, born at Gainlborough in Li»| 
(hire in 1626. In 1644 he was admitted 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and entered 
holy orders. After being for fome time ch^ 
to Sir Walter St John, and vicar of Batter! 
Surry, he was made reftor of St Paul's, Cq 
garden, London. In 1678 he was made dc^ 
Peterborough where he was much beloved, 
ring the reign of K. James II. be boldly pred 
and wrote againft the church of Rome. Iri 
he was appointed Bp. of Chichefter, and wral 
ployed with others of the new bithops to fbtt 
affairs of the church in Ireland. Ip tipi ht\ 
tranflated to the fee of Ely: He died in i 
after having publilhed various works 5 a| 
which the molt diftingUilhed are, ParaphmTcj 
Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, 3 vol 
a. Trads agamft popery : 3. Sermons : 4. 
of the Church of Peterborough. ! 

(3.) Patrick, St, theapoftle of Irelattc^ 
ad bifhop of that country. He was borrx j 
5th A. D. 373, of a good family, at Kirk-E»aJ 
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sear Dumbarton, now in Scotland, but then com- and aho for appointing prince Edward, and fever 


prdttodcd under Britain.~-His baptilmal name 
Sxtdhi firnifici, in the Britifh language, •valiant 
h car. On fome inroad of certain exiles from 
Irt.tsd be was taken prifoner, and carried into 
tbit kingdom, where he continued fix years in the 
ima of Milcho, who had bought him, when Pa- 
trick weired the new name of Cotbraig , or Cea- 
ixr-Tiji, i. e. four families. In this time he 
radcWfelf m after of the Irifh language, and at 
hlaaJchiaefcape, and returned home on board 
a ftp. About two years after, be formed a de- 
fy* 1 of converting the Irifl’, either in confequence 
* i drram, or of what he had obftrvtd during 
b wquaintaoce with them. To qualify himklf 
fcrftsu, be travelled to the continent, where he 
cottoned J5 years, purfuing his ftudies under hi* 
Ofltbtf'i uncle, St MaUin Bp. of Tours, who had 
mhued him deacon ; and after his death with 
PtCcruun, hifhop of Auxerre, who ordained him 
picl,4ad gate him his 3d name Ma<wn or Magi- 
Pt*pc Celcfrine conftcrated him biftiop, and 
tebim hii moft familiar name Pa tricius* txpref- 
mtf his honourable defeent; and to give luftre 
H to the commiflion which he now 


ral of the prime nobility of Ireland, knights com- 
panions of the faid illuftrious order. 

Patrick’s Ea, or Isle. See Battersea. 
Patrick’s Isle, St. an ifland of Ireland, on 
the coalt of Dublin, oppofite Balniddery. 

(r.) Patrick’s, St, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Watctford, and province of Munfter. 

(a.) Patrick’s, St, a town of Georgia, capital 
of Camden county, featt;d on the Great Satilla, 
31 miles above its mouth. 

Patrick’s Well, Sr, a town of Ireland, in / 
the county of Limerick, and province of Munfter, 
PATR 1 MONIA, a town of Coriica, 4 mile* 
W. of Baftia. 

* PATRIMONIAL, ad], f patrimonial, Fr, from 
patrimony^ Po He fled by inheritance. — The ex- 
pence of the duke of Ormond’s own great patrimo* 
nial eftate, that came over at that time, is of no 
fmall consideration in the ftock of this kingdom* 
Temple . . 

Their patrimonial floth the Spaniards keep. 

Dryden. 

* PATR 1 MONIALLY. ad<v. [from patrimoni- 
al.] By inheritance. Good princes have not on- 


Jtogfd him with to convert the Irifh, Palladius 
p be tn there a year before him, but with little 
fatfc: the faints Kieran, Ailbe, Decian, and Ibar 
^tnthen before (hem both. But the great office 
of Irtland was referred for Patrick, who 
bwiicthc ct untry of the Evolein, or at Wick- 
AD. 441. His firft convert was Sinell, the 
kknit from Cormac king of I^infter. He 
to Dublin, and thence to Ulfter, 
wt branded a church (afterwards the famous 
WTflfSinl, in the county of Down), remark- 
; whh pofition and being made out of a barn. 

I Wcr labouring 7 years indcfatigably in his great 
: returned to Britain, which he delivered 
hmfics of Pelagius and Arius ; engaged 
Rifleut perfons to affift him ; vifited the 
ao, which he converted in 440, when the 
wia founded 5 and A. D. 448, returned 
r ot Armagh, which he had founded in 
I in 13 years more completed the conver- 
ge whole ifland. After giving an account 
wniffion at Rome, he once more return- 
land, and fpent the remainder of his life 
the monafteries of Armagh and Saul, ru- 
ling and enforcing the dpftrine and dif- 
rbich he bad eftabiifhed. After having 
4 fcbool% orun academy, he died at Saul 
120, March 17. A. D. 4931 and was 
t Down afterwards, in the fame grave 
friget and St Columb. His genuine works 
leded and printed by Sir James Ware, 
-fu immediate fucceffor in this fee was St 
^■orBcgnus. 

Ames, St, order or, aninftitution which 
Bgjlacein Ireland in 17S3. On the 5 th of Feb. 
Mlitbe ki»g ordered letters patent to be paired 
great feal of the kingdom of Ireland, for 
a foeiety cr brotherhood, to be called 
ffBfe tf tbe illuftrious order of St Patrick* of which 
PHSjdfyi his heirB, and fucceflors, fliall perpe- 
1 W* Wrcigns, and his majefty's lieutenant- 
IPWmkI general governor or Ireland, &c. for 
F*n#c bring, fball officiate as grand*OKfter&$ 


ly made a diftin&ion between what was their own 
patrimonially , as the civil law books term it, andL 
what the ft ate had an intereft in. Davenant . 

PATRIMONIO, or St Peter’s Patrimony, 
a province of Italy in the Pope’s dominions; fo 
called, becaufe it was granted by the emperor 
Conftantine, to lupport a church, which he built 
in honour of St Peter, and for the ufe of the 
Pope. It is bounded on the N. by Orvietano and 
part of Umbria ; E. by Sabina and Campagna di 
Roma; SW. by the Mediterranean; and NW. 
by the duchy of Caitro. It is about 43 mile* 
long, and 3a broad ; and is fertile in com and 
fruit. It aifo produces great quantities of alum. 
Viterbo is the capital ; the other chief cities ane 
Boflena, Caftellana, Civita Vecchia, and Monte 
Fiafcone. 

(1.) # PATRIMONY, n. f. [patrimonium , Lat. 
patrimome , Fr.) An eftate poflTtfltd by inheri- 
tance. — Indofures they would not forbid, for 
that had been to forbid the improvement of th$ 
patrimony of the kindgom. Bacon . — 

So might the heir, whofc father hath, m play. 
Wafted a thoufand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 

* Hope to reftore the patrimony fpent, Davies. 
Pofterity Hand curs'd ! fair patrimony 
That I muft leave ye, fons. Milton • 

For this redemption, all my patrimony 
1 am ready to forego and quit. Milton , 

Their (hips like wafted patrimonies fhew. 

Dryden • 

The fhepherd laft appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears. Dry den, 
(a.) Patrimony, has been alfo applied to 
church eftates or revenues ; in which iepfe au- 
thors fay, the patrimony of the church of Rimini, 
Milan, &c. The church of Rome had patrimo- 
nies in France, Africa, Sicily, and many other 
countries. To create the greater refpedt to the 
eftates belonging to the church, it was ufual to 
give their patrimonies the names of the faints 
they fcdd in the bighett veneration ; thus the fi- 
xate 
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jftate of the church of Ravenna was called the pa- 
trimony of St Apolilna' iiu ; that of Miian, the pa- 
trimony of St Ambroje ; and the eftates of the Ro- 
man church were called thv patrimony of St Peter 
in Alruzzo 9 the patrimony of St Peter in Sicily , and 
the like. 

(3.) Patrimony of St Peter. See Patri- 
womo. 

PATRINGTON, a. town of Yorkfhire, near 
the mouth of the Humber, anciently called P* «- 
torium. It is feated at the place where the Ro- 
man road fiom the Fids wall ended. It has a 
market on Sat. and lies 18 mi*es ESE. of Hull, 50 
SE. of Yoik, and 192 N. of London. Eon. o. 8. 
E. Lat. 53. 49- 

(1.) * PATRIOT. n.f 1. One whofe ruling 
pafiion is the love of his country. — 

Patriots who for facred freedom Rood. Ticket. 
The firm patriot there. 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Shall know he conquer'd. Addtfon . 

Here tears Xhall low from a more gen’rous 
caufe, 

Such teais as patriots (bed for dying laws. Pape. 
3. It is fometi mts uftd for a factious difiurber 0/ 
the government. 

^ (2.) Patriots, eminent. For inRances of 
eminent ancient patriots. See Aristides, Aris- 
tomenes, Brutus, Cincinnatus, Codrus, 
jDecius Mus, Epaminondas, Fabricius, Ly- 
curgus, Pelopidas, Timoleon, &c. For mo- 
dern examples, See Tell, Wallace and Wash- 
ington. 

PATRIOTIC, adj. Actuated ' by the love of 
one's country ; belonging to a patriot, or patri- 
otifm. 

(1.) * PATRIOTISM. 11. f. [Compatriot.] Love 
of one's country ; zeal for one's countiy. 

(2.) Patriotism. Numberlcfs inRances of the 
molt exalted patnotilin are recorded in the hifto- 
nes of ancient Greece and Rome. But no event, 
in ancient or modern hiRory, ever did or can ex- 
ceed that well authenticated fa<ft, that occurred in 
1347, at the fitge of Calais. See Calais, N° i, 
Nor has our own country been deficient in exam- 
ples of the moR difintereRed Patriutifm. We 
(ball only refer to Wallace. 

PATRIPASS 1 ANI, / A fe<R of ChriRians, who 

PATRIPASSIANS , ) appeared al»outtheend of 
the ad century, fo called from their aferibing paf- 
iion or fuffering, to the Father; for they averted 
the Unity of God in fuch a manner as to deRroy 
all diRinftion of perfons, and to make the Father 
and Son precifely the fame ; in which they were 
followed by the Sabellians and others. The au- 
thor of this herefy was Praxeas, a philofopher 
of Phrygia. Swedenbourg and his followers feem 
to hold the fame faith. 

PATRIX, Peter, a French poet, born at Caen^ 
in 1585. Several of his poeim are on religious 
fubjedts ; but one of them, entitled the Dream t 
has been often tranflated and imitated. He died 
at Paris, in 1673, aged 88. 

(i.)PATKIZI, Francis, Bp. of Gayette, an I- 
talian author of the 15th century. He wrote Se- 
veral works befides Ten Dialogues in Italian, on 
the manner of writing and Rudying HiRory; 
which are much eficemed. He died in 1494. 
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(2.) Patriei, Francis, a learned Italian, bj 
in 1530, at Chcrfo, in IRria; who taught ph| 
fophy at Jome, Ferrara and Padua with grtat’ 
putation. He was an opponent of the Perip; 
tics. He wrote many works ; but his Para 
Militariy or Parallel of the ancient Military | 
with the modern, Rome, 1594, fol. is eftterj 
his moRfcnpital piece. lie died in 1597, agedl 

* To PATROCINATE. v. a . [patrocmcr y ] 
patroanery old French. J To pauomfe; to 
left ; to defend. Did. ; 

PATROCLES, an ancient author, mentic 
by Strabo, who wrote a HiRoiy of the \Vor'.< 

PATROCLI, an ifland on the coaR of At 
Pouf an. iv. C. 5. 

PATROCLUS, a Grecian chief at the Tr 
war. He was, the fon of Menoetius king of G 
by Sthenele, Philomela or Poly mela. The ki| 
r of Clyfonymus, the fon of Amphidamas, by 
dent, in his youth, made him fly from Opus, 
went to the court of Peleus king of Phtbia; 
cordially received, and contracted the ruoft! 
mate friendfhip with Achilles the king's 1 
When the Greeks went to the Trojan warj 
troclus went with them at the exprefs 
his father, and embarked with ten Ibips j 
Phtbia. He was the conRant companion of A 
les4 lodged in the fame tent; and when he i 
ed to appear in the field of battle, on accoi^ 
Agamemnon's injuRice, patroclus imitates 
example, arid bis abfence was the caufe of 1 
lofs to the Greeks. At laR NeRor prevailed I 
him to return to the war, and Achilles pernj 
him to appear in his armour. The bravd 
Patrocius, with the terror which the fight c 
arms of Achilles infpired, foou routed the] 
jan£, and obliged them to fly to the city 
would have broken down the walls ; but A 
oppofed him ; and Hcdlor, at the inftigatii 
that god, difmounted from his chariot to ; 
him as he attempted to Rrip a Trojan who 
had flain. This engagment was obliinatc 
Patrocius was at length overpowered by U 
with the aid of Apollo. His body was at l« 
covered, and carried to the Grecian camp, 
Achilles received it with the loudett lament; 
His funerais were pbferved with the great 
lemnity. Achilles facrificed near the burnir 
ix young Trojans, ^ of his hoife/, and twq 
dogs ; and the whoie was concluded by tb^ 
bition of funeral games, i r which the conqi 
were liberally rewarded by Achilles. A<j 
laying, afide his relentment againR Agame 
entered the field to avenge the fall of his fj 
and his anger was gratified only by the fla| 
of Hector, w ho hau kindled his wrath by ai 
ing at the head of the Trojan aimies in the a! 
taken from Patrocius. . The patronymic 
rides is applied to Patrocius, becaufc A<ft< 
father to Menaetius. 

(1.) * PATROL, n f. [patrouilUy pa to ml 
Frtnch.J x. The adt of going the rounds in 
rifon to obftrve that orders are kept. 2*. 
that go the rounds. — 

Send forth the laving virtues round *h| 

In bright patrol. Tk 

(2.) Tie Patrol, in war, (J x, Def. a.) £1 
ly confiRs of 5 or 6 meu, detached from. a 
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on juard, and commanded bv a ferjcant t 

f-j cwy hour of the night, from the beating of 
the uttoo untii the rtveilL : they w*ik in the 
tan in gamfnns, aii over the camp in the field, 
to promt difurders, or any number of people 
trsa jumbling together ; they are to fee the lights 
& ttifjldircs barracks put out, and to take up 
ii Hi Mi*.-™ they find out of their quarters, 
lactone* patrols con lid of an officer and 30 or 
40 m, i ; wrll infantry as cavalry ; but then the 
ntoifu generally near at hand, and confequent- 
J; tit dinner greater. 

' 7 t Patrol. v. n. [patrouiller, Fr.] To go 
tkrotmii* a camp or garrifon. — 

Tide out guards of the mind are fent abroad, 
Awl iuli pa trolling beat the ncighb’ring road. 

Blactytore. 

(r.) • PATRON, n . f. [patron , Fr. patronus , 
Urta.J 1. Out who countenances, l'upports or 
I JRlfvb. Cummomy a wretch who l'upports with 
'■kknot, and is paid with flattery. 

! Til plead for you, as for my patron. Shak . 

j Ne’er let me pafs in lilence Dorfet’s name ; 

NVerccafe to mention the coutmu’d debt, 

I Wh ck the great patron only would forget. 

| Prior . 

I*. A purdiin faint. — 

1 Thou amongft thofc faints, whopt thou do’it 
; fet. . 

1 Shut be a Caint, and thine own nation’s friend 
At tftirm. Spenftr • 

-rk mad is mentioned as the patron of the 
i >m.»l is now taken by the Chriftians. Dryd. 

1 S*Ad*jatf; defender; vindicator. — We arc no 
; af thofc things. Hooker. — Whether the 
men have naturally imprinted on them, 
•to of extenfion and number, I leave to thofe 
Wo *it the patrons of innate principles. Locke . 
t Oi* who ha* donation of ecclefiaftical prefer- 

Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame : 
farm of fenfe afraid, but not of vice. BTeJley. 

Patron, among the ancient Romans, was 
Appellation given to a mailer who had freed 
As foon as the relation of mailer expi- 
l of patron began s for the Romans, in 
their Oaves their freedom, did not defpoii 
Write* of all rights and privileges in them ; the 
9 *31 (ubje&cd them to confiderable fervicts 
I duties towards their patrons, the ncglelt of 
P*d* was very feverely puniflied. 

Patron was alfo a name, which the anci* 
^xnans gave to fome great man, under 
prote&ion they ufualiy put themfelves; 
H h*m ad kinds of honour and refpe< 5 t, and 
TAtiog themfelves his clients ; while the 
oq his fide, granted them his credit and 
They were therefore mutually at- 
*od mutually obliged to each other ; and 
0 confcquencc of reciprocal ties, all thole 
jcaloutics, and animofities, which are 
the effect of a difference of rank, were 
iy avoided : for it was the duty of the pa* 
Jaadvile hit clients in points of law, to ma- 
** to*, to take care of them as of his own 
^ a nd fccure their peace and happmefs* 
tout* were to aflift their patrons with mo- 
J* occafions ; to ranfoxq them or their , 
T «I.XVU. Part!. 
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They children when taken in war ; to contribute to th< 


portions of their daughters j and to defray in part# 
the charges of their pubnc employments. They 
were never td accul'e each Other, or take contrary 
fides ; and if cither of them was convifted of hav- 
ing violated this law, the crime Was equal to that 
of treafon, and any one was allowed to kill the of* 
fender with impunity. This patronage Was a tig 
as effectual as any confanguinity Or alliarlfce, and 
had a wonderful effect towards maintaining union 
and concord among the people for toe fpace of 
600 years ; during which time we find no difien* 
tions nor jealoufies between the patrons and theif 
clients, even in the times of the republic, when tho 
populace frequently mutinied againll thole who 
were moll powerful in the city. 

(4.) Patron, in the church of Rome* ({ x, defi 
a.) a faint whofe name a perfon bears, or under, 
whole protection he is put, and Whom be take# 
particular care to inkoke ; or a faint in Whole name 
a church or order is founded. 

(5.) Patron, in the canon or common law* 
($ *> dtf. 4.) is a perfon who* having the advow* 
fon of a parfonage, vicarage, of the like Ipiritual 
promotion, belonging to his manor* hath on that 
account the gift and difpofitiort of the benefice, 
and may prefent to it whenever it becomes vacant* 
The patron’s right of difpofing of a benefice ori- 
ginally arifes either from the patron or his ances- 
tors, &c. being the fotindcrS or builders of the 
church ; from their having given lands for the 
maintenance thereof ; or from the church’s being 
built on their ground ; and frequently from aJl 
three together. See Patronage, *§ i. 

(6 .) Patron, in geography, or PadroH , a town 
of Syria, on the fea eoaft, 10 miles S W. of Tripo- 
li. It is faid to have been founded by K. Itoba- 
ius, the ally of Ahab, K. of ll'rael ; and was anci* 
ently called Botrys of Bofiyunu Set Botrys. 

(1.) # PATRONAGE, n. f. [from patron.) x< 
Support j protect ion /-^Lady, how fads it out, 
that ymi, in whom all virtue ffifnes, will take thd 
patronage of fortune, the only rebellious handmaid 
agamll virtue ? Sidnef — * 

Here's patronage and befe our heart defcriCs, 

What breaks us bonds. Creech « 

a. Guardianlhtp of Glints* — Among the Rniq.fo 
Catholicks every vefltl is recommended to the pa • 
tronage of fome particular faint. Addifon. 3. Do- 
nation of a benefice; right of conferring a bene- 
fice. 

(a*) Patronage, [Lat. patronattu]. or Adyow- 
son,($ 1. Aef. 3.) is a fort of incorporeal heredita- 
ment, confining in the right of presentation to 
a church or ecclefiaflical benefice* Advowfon* 
advocatio, fignifies the taking into protection ; 
and therefore is fynonyinous with patronage, and 
he who has the right of advowfon is called the Pa- 
tron of the church. Fur when lords of manors 
lirft built churches on their own demefnes, and 
appointed the tithes of thofe manors to be paid 
to the officiating minillers, which before were 
given to the clergy in common, the lord who thus 
built a church, and endowed it with a glebe 'or 
land, had of common right a power annexed of 
nominating fuch minifter as he pleafed (provided 
he were canonically qualified) to officiate in that 
church, of which he was the founder, endow??, 
O mamtamex 
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mavntainer, and patron. Advowforis are either 
advuwfons appendant , or advowfons in gro r s. They 
ate alfe either prejentath *, collating, or donatiiv. 
See Advowson. As the law now (lands, if the 
tme patron once waves his privilege of donation, 
ahd prefents to the bifliop, and his clerk is admit- 
ted and inftituted, the advowfon becomes for ever 
prefentative, and (hall never become donative any 
more. For thefe exceptions to general rules and 
common right are ever looked upon by the law 
iri-an unfavourable view, and conftrued as ftrjftly 
m poflible. If therefore the patron, in whom 
filch peculiar right re tides, does once give up that 
right, the law, which loves uniformity, will inter- 
pret it to be done with an intention of giving it 
Up for ever; and will therefore reduce it to the 
ftarodard of other ecclefiaftical Irvings. See Law, 
Air/ III. Chap . I. S* 8 . iv. j 5-— 10. 

*(3.) Patronage, Arms of, in heraldry, are. 
thole on the top of which are fame marks of fubjec- 
tion and dependence r thus the city of Paris lately 
hore the fleurs-de-lis in chief, to (how her firbjcc- 
t»on to the king ; and the cardinals, on the top of 
their arms, bear thofe of the pope, who gave them 
the hat, to (how that they are his creatures. 

# To Patronage. 1;. a . [from the noun.] To 
patronife ; to protect. A bad word. — 

Darft thou maintain the former words thou 
fpak’ft ? 

Yes, fir, as well as yon dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tongue. 

Shatu 

An out-law in a caftle keeps, 

And ufes it to patronage his theft. Sbak. 

* PATRON AL. ad} . [from patrons Lat.] Pro- 
tecting ; fupporting : guarding ; defending ; doing 
the office of a patron. -*-The name of the city 
being difcovered unto their enemies, their per.ates 
and patronal gods might be calied forth by charms. 
Brown s Fulg. Err . 

♦ PATRONESS. n~f. [feminine of patron ; pa - 
trona , Lat.] 1. A female that defends, countenan- 
ces, or fupports. — 

Of clofe efcapes the aged patronefs , 

Blacker than erft, her Cable mantle fprcd. 

When with two trufty maids in grtat di ft refs, 

Both from niine uncle and my realm I fled. 

Fairfax • 

—All things (hotlld be guided by her direction, 
as the foycTeigir patronejr and protedrefs of the 
entcrprife. Bacon. — 

Befriend me night, beft pntxont/s of grief. 

Mitt. 

— cHe petition'd his patronefs , who gave him for 
anfwer, that providence had afligned every bird 
its proportion. V EJtrange.— It was taken into the- 
protection of my patronejfes at court. Swift. 2; A 
female guardian faint. 

* To PATRONISE, v. a. [from patron .] To pro- 
tect ; to fupport ; to defend ; to countenance. — 
If a clergyman be loofe and fcandalous, he muft 
not be patron fed nor winked at. Bacon.— All ten- 
demefs of confcience againift good laws, rs hy- 
Jjocrify, and patrotiifcd by none but men of defign. 
South . — I have been dteemed and jpatroni/edby the 
grandfather, the father, and the (on. Dryden. 

(1.) * PATRONYMICK. n.f. [w^^i 9 pa^ 
tronymique 9 Fr.] Name exp re fling the name of the 
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father oranceftor ; as, Tytiides, the (bn of Tydtt 
— It ought to be rendered the fon, Tcdonic 
bring a patronymic A. Broome. 

(1.) Patronymics, among grammarians ; 
derived, 1. From the name of the father ; as P 1 
des 9 i. e . Achilles the fon of Pclens. a. From t 
mother ; as Phi ly rides, i. e. Chiron the fon of P 
lyra. 3. From the grandfather on the father’s fic 
as JEa rides* i. e. A chi Iks the grandfon of JEk 
4. From the grandfather by the mother’s tide; 
Adcmtiades , i. e. Mercury the grandfon of At! 
And, 5. From the kings and foundei s of nat>oi 
as Romulidjc, /. e. the Romans, from their fonix 
king Romulus. The terminations of Greek 2 
Latin patronymics are chiefly four, via. des, 
which we have examples above ; as* as Tka tm 
Has, i. e. Iris the daughter of Thanmas; is, as. 
iantis, i. e . Eltttra the daughter of Alias ; and 
as Nerine , the daughter of Ntreus. Of theft t 
urinations des is mafeulioe ; and as, is, and w, 
minitre: da and ne are of the firft declenfioo, 
and is op the third. The Ruffians, in tfc 
ufual mode of addrefs, never ptetix any title 
appellation of refped to thtir names ; but perf 
of all ranks, even thpfc of the firft diftindion>i 
each other by their Chriftian names to wb 
they add a patronymic. Thefe patronymics 
formed in fpme cafes by adding Fitch ( 
fame as our F»tz, as Fitzherbert, or the fon of U 
bert) to the Chriftian name of the father i 
others by Of or Ef\ the former is applied onn 
perfons of condition, the latter to thofe of ini 
or rank. Thus, I-van Irwinwitcb, Ivan I'vanof 
Ivan the fen of Ivan, or John the fon of John; 
ter AJexivitch , Peter Alexiof, Peter the fori of AW 
The female patronymic is Bfnev, Ofrta , orO« 
as Sophia Alexoefna, or Alexiowna, Sophia 
daughter of Alexis ; Maria Ivanofna or Ivarwq 
Mary the daughter of John. 

PATROS, a country mentioned by Jeren 
and Ezekiel, appears from the context to rna 
part of* Egypt. Bocchart thinks it denotes 
Higher Egypt: the Scptuagmt tnanflate it 
country of Pathure 9 Pliny mentions Ntmtos Ph 
rites in the Thebais; and Ptolemy, PQtbyrit,\ 
bably the metropolis. From the Hebrew apt 
lation Patros , comes the gentililious name Pi 
rusim. Mofes. 

PATROUS, ln«r^#f.]a firname of JupiterJ 

PATRU, Oliver, a counfellor in -p^riianJ 
and dean of the French Academy, born at I 
in 1604* He had an excellent faculty botr 
fpeaking and writing. Upon his admiflion 
the French academy in 1640, he made an ora 
of thanks, which gave rife to the cuftom of 
miflory fpeeches. lit died very poor on the 1 
Jan. 1681. The prodigious exaftnefis, with w! 
he fimlhed every thing he wrote, did not pd 
him to publifli much. His mifcellaneous w 
were printed at Paris in 1670, 4to ; the 3d edil 
in 1714, 4 to, was augmented with feverai p« 
They confift of Pleadings, Orations, Letters, I 
of feme of his Friends, Remarks upon the Fr< 
Language, fee. 

PATSCHJCAU, a town of Silefia, io Neilfi 
miles S. of Munftcrberg, and 13 W. of Neilft 

PATTA, or Pati, an ifliml near the co^ 
Africa, about 1 smiles ia circumference* ch 

ij 
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tduKtfd by Arabians, yvith whorti the Englifo, 
JVtwgode, and Indian 3, trade for ivory and flaves. 
h 4 ti m the mouth of a river of the fame name 4 
ie ton. 41. 30. E. Lat. 1. 50. S. 

PATTAN, Lslit, a city* of India, in Nepal. 
SwNhfAL. 

PATTANS, Patahs, or At^hans, a very 
vjrAtnce of men, who had been ftibje&s <of the 
nfi t gpv t of Bocbara. They revolted under 
thnrfweroor Abftitgi, in the aoth century, and 
lad tic foundation of the empire of Ghizni or 
Cir* rSteGAXKA.) In the Differtation prefixed 
ti/nJ. III. of Dow's Hiftory, we have this ac- 
cent of the Pattaos. “ They are divided into riif- 
tmdc*mrauniries, each of which is governed by 
x pnaet, who is confidcred by hts fubje&s as the 
cb tf of their blood, as well as their fovereign. 
They obey him without reiu&ance, as they de- 
rvt crrd.t to their family by his grentnefs. 
They attend him in all his wars with the at- 
tachment which children have to a parent ; and 
fcnyovrmment, though fever*, partakes more Of 
tV rigid difciplire ot a general than the caprice 
rfidefpot. Rude, like the face of their coun- 
try* and fierce and wild as the ftorins which co- 
rrrthnr mountains, they are addi&ed to incur- 
; fan sod depredation*, and delight in battle and 
plunder. United firmly to their friends in war, 

I to ibor enemies fatthlefs and cruel, they place 
idicr in force, and conceal treachery under the 
j iwofaddrefs." The empire which took its 
I rk ham the revolt of the Pattans, under a fuc- 
csfct of warlike princes rofe to a lurprifing mag- 
hi the beginning of the nth century, it 
from Ifpahati to Bengal, and from the 
; the Indus to the banks of the Jaxertes, 

•^comprehends ot lead half of the continent 
tfiiu. In the beginning of the ifith century, 
dryfiid (jprcad themftlves over the adjoining 
proxe of Kandahar ; and fuch was the irobcci- 
feyoitfic Perfian empire at that time, that many 
faff provinces and tributary Rates were alfo in- 
deed to revolt. When the king or fhah of that 
Jbxe, wfcofc came was Huffein , oppofed the grow- 

power of this warlike people, he was totally 
and Ifpaban was hefieged and obliged 
^faewJcr, after having fuffered dreadful cala- 
faotto in army con fitting of only 30,000 men. 
fc ewfrtjtiencc this, they brought about a re- 
fa* m m Perfia, and fubjetfed it to thcmfelves. 
Thi forereignty, however, they only held for 
9 fun and 12 days, having fallen a facritice to 
fa <cterprifing fpirit of Kouli Khan, or Nadir 
^ krPttsu. - 

JATTAPOOW- Win epee, a lake of N. Amc- 
1 fa Lon. 96. o. W. Lat. 54. 50. N. 

!*•)• PATTEN. n.f. [paths, Fr.] A (hoe of wbod 
fa ■ iron ring, worn under the common fhoe 
y which, to keep them from the dirt. — Their 
fa) »d fattens are fronted and piked more 
fail finger long. Camden, — 

Good houfe wives 

fa through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

! , Gay. 

>)• Patten or A rtLLAR. n.f. Its bafe. 
Afartb. 

^rriXMAKER. 7i. f. [patten and maker.] He 
*»»k« patten*. 


) PAT 

-TATTENSEN, a town of Lower 7 Saxony, *m 
Caienberg, 6 miles S. of Hanover. 

# To PATTER *v. n. (from p atte, Fr. the foot.] 
To make a nolle like the quick Reps of maity 
feet. — 

Pattering hail comes pouring on the main. 

Drjden . 

The Realing (bower is fcarce to patter 'heard. 

Tbomfan. 

PATTERAH, a river of Afia, which rifes fti 
Thibet; and runs into the Ganges, on the bor- 
der? of IndoRan.« 

PATTERDALE, a valley of WcRmoreland, 
near the Uiles. 

# PATTERN. n.f. [ patron , Fr. patroon, Dutch*] 
1. The original proposed to imitation ; the archer 
type ; that which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 
—The churches of old lhould be patterns for \is 
to follow. Hooker. — 

I wrl! be the pattern of all patience. Sbak. 

A pattern to all princes hiving with her. Sbak. 
— The example and pattern of the church of 
•Rome. Clarendon . — 

Lofe not the honour you have early won. 

But Rand the blamelefs pattern of a fon. Dryd. 
— Menfure the excellency of a virtuous mind \ 
not as it is the copy* but the pattern of regal 
power. Crew. — Patterns to rule by are to be 
fought for. Dai'enant. — This pattern (houid bte 
our guide. Atterburji — ChriRianity commands us 
to a St after a nobler pattern , than the virtues 
even of the moR perfect men. Rogers. 

Take pattern by our fitter Rar, 

Deiude at once and bltfc our fight. Szvi/t . 

*. A fpecimen ; a part frown as a fample of the 
refi.— A gentleman fends to my frop for a pattern 
of Ruff ; if he like it, he comparts the pattern 
with the whole piece, ?nd probably we bargain. 
Swift. 3. An inRance; an example. — What Goyl 
did command, touching Canaan, concemeth not 
us, otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juR difpleafure againR (Inful nations. Hooker. 4. 
Any thing cut in paper to dired the cutting ol 
•cloth. 

# To Pattern. *v. a. [patrqnner, Fr. from thfc 
noun.] 1, To make in imitation of fomething ; tb 
copy.— 

Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt. 

Pattern'd by that the poet here deferibes. Sbak. 
t. To ferve as an example to be followed. Nei- 
ther fenfe is now much in ufe. — 

When I that cenfure him do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern oilt my death. 

And nothing come in partial. Sbak . 

PATTERSON, a town of New Jerfey, in Ber* 
gen county, feated near the Great Falls of the 
Pafaic, 19 miles NE. of MorriRown, 10 N. of 
Newark, and 100 N. by E. of Philadelphia. Lon. 
o. 11. E. of that city. Lat. 40. ia. N. 

(1.) PATTI, Pati, or Piatti, a tea port towh 
and bifrop’s fee of Sicily, in Demona, on the N. 
coaR, on the Gulf of Patti; built on the ruins of 
Tindaro, by Earl Rogtr, after he had^conquered 
the Saracens. ' It is 31 miles W. of Meflin.i, and 
40 N. of Catania. Lon. 15. aa. E. Lat. 38. 11. N. 

(a, 3,) Patti, a river of Sicily, which runs in- 
to the fea, and forms the bay or Gulf of Patti. 

PATTIARY, a town of. Indoftan, in Oude ; 

O % 55 miles 
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miles BNE. of Agra, and 55 NW, of Ca- 
floga. 

PATTISON, William, an Englifh poet, born 
at FeaiTmarfh, in Sufltx, in 1706, and educated 
it Appleby, and Sidney College, Cambridge. He 
iftenyard* went tp London, where he fubfifted 
by his pen, and was entertained by the celebrated 
Mr Curb boofcfeller,' ip whole hopfe he died of 
the (mall-pox, in 1717. His poems, Which have 
merit, were ppbliflied in a vols 8x0,1728. 

PATTMES, a town of Bavaria, 8 miles K. of 
Aicha, and 10 ESE. of Rain. 

PATTIW, or Plttau, a city of Indoftan in 
Cuzerat, capital of a circar fo named, 48 miles 
of ^medabad, and 131 SW. of Oudipour. 
I#on. 37. 30. E. Lat. 13. 4 5. JL 

PATU, Claudius Peter, a French dramatist, 
born af Parisj ip 1719. In 1754, be publifhed. a 
comedy, entitled Adieux du Gout , which had a 
great run, Jie came to England, and tranflated 
Jeveral Emdifh comedies with great tafte and ac- 
curacy. He y>cnt with M. Palifipt to Geneva, to 
iee Voltaire, who received him with great kind- 
pefs. He afteryvard 8 went to Naples and Rome, 
but died of a confupiptiop in 1757, foou after his 
return to Paris, aged 2$. 

(x.) PATJJCKET, a village of Rhode Ifland, 
4 miles NE. of Pi ovidepce. It has feveral raa- 
jiufadures. 

(a.)?; TUCKETi or pLACKSTo^iF.. See Blacjc- 

|TON f. , N° 2. 

PATULplUS, a firnamc of Janu®, from PateQ, 
to open, becauie bistemple was alway sodcu in war. 

PATUXpN, or l a navigable fiver of Mary- 

PATUXEfJT, > land, which rifes near the 
fource of the Batapfco; apd rpns into the W. 
£de of Chgfypeak Bay, between Drpm and Hog-s 
jfhnd, 3P miles $. of Annapolis. 

(1.) PAP* 3 toym of France, in thg dep. of the 
Lowei Pyrenees, ci-dryant prpyince of Gafcony, 
and late territory of Btarne, with a cattle, Jt 
was the birth place of Henry IV. It (lands on 
the brow of 4 ypeje which h^ngs over the Dave. 
Several of the ancient fovertiens of Navarre re- 
dded apd died in thfc cattle, Pau is 4 handfome 
city and well built. Its population is eftimated 
ht 6000 ; but the rev. C. Cruttwcll makes it 
12,000# It is 97 miles S y of Bourdeaqx. Lon. 
p» 4 * W* Lat. 43* *5- N. 

( (2.) Pap, or Pauw, Cornelius Ps, a late cele- 
br^tul ‘German author, who wrote Recbtrefje s Pbi- 
Iqfopbifvcs fyr les Americans ; and firm lair philo- 
sophical rtfearcfips^ rtfpedlmg the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Grreeks. He was maternal uncle to the 
celebrated Amcbarfis poot^. pkOOTZ. He 
died in June 17^9. 

(3.) Pau, $t, a town of $pain, > n patalonia* 
j2 miles N}V. of Gerona. 

' '(1.) * PAYA*<\ Vavin. ?./. A kipd of light 
flipping dance. Ainivjortb, 

(2.) Pavanj of > a gr^ve dance ufed among the 
pAyA^E> v J Spaniards, ahd borrowed from 
them ; wherein the performers made’ a kirid of 
wheel of tail betofy each otti^r, like fhat of gavo, 
k peacock \ .ffq i p whence the’ name is derived* 
The payane was formerly in great repute ; and 
was danced by gentlemen with cap and (word ; 
thofe of e long robe in tbeiy gpwps, (>7 


princes wjth their mantles, and by thp ladies wit 
their gown-tails trailing on the ground. It wj 
called the grand hall , from the fplenftnlty wit 
which it was perfdrnied. To moderate its prl 
vity, it was ufua l 1 <t<v introduce feveral Rourifhe 
paffades, capers, See. by way of epifodes. IU ta[ 
iature or fcore is given at large by Thoiuot ^ 
beau in his Orchefograph a. 

PAUCAR-COLLA, a proviftce of Bueno? Ay n 
abounding with lheep, and ttlver mines. Puna 
the capital. 

Paucar-Tamba, a prQv. of Peru, E. of Cj 
CO, about 72 milea tong, fertile in corn and frq 
, * PAUCILOQUY, n.f. [pauciloqwum,'\a\\i 
Sparing and rare fpeech. Did. 

* PAUCITY, [pane if as, from panel, Lati 
x. Fewnefs; fmallnefs of number. — The mu| 
tilde of pariihes, and paucity of fcliooU. HBoA 
— In fuch flender corpufdes a9 thofe of co.o 
may eafily be conceived a greater paucity of pi 
tuberant corpufdes. Boyle. — St»cratcs well und 
ftood wbat he faid touching the variety and |j 
city of friends; V Eft range. 2. Smallnefs of qu 
tity. — T\us paucity ^ot blood is agreeable to nq 
other animals: as lizards, frogs, and other tilt 

PAUGTON, Alexis John Peter, a learned^ 
thematician, born near LulFan, in 1731. His»p 
cipal work was his Metpologie, firft publifhed 
1780, which contains acoliedtion of the meafu 
of all countries. The aftronoir.er Laiaiule alTu 
him in the foreign department. This excel! 
work contains alio calculations of the and 
meafures, with dittlrtath ns on population, a 
culture, &c. He alfo publifhed A Theory*/ 
Laws of Nature , in 1781, wherein he attempt| 
refute the fyftems of Newton and Nollet. 
died in 1799. 

* To PAVE. v. a. [pav’to, Lat. pater, Fr.] 
To lay with brick or (tone; to floor with fieni 

Should (lie kneel down, 

Her brother’s ghoft hio paired bed would bn 

And take her hence in horrour. S\ 

— Let not the court b t paired. Baew.— \ 
I fee a city of more precious mold, 

W*th filyer^cuVi and all divine yyithgokb 

Dri 

— The ftpeets are paved with brick or frerftj 
A^di/on. 2. T« make a paflage eafy.— It m| 
open and pave a prepared way to his own j 
Batin. 

* PAVEMENT, n. / [pavin\$ntuw, L2I 
gtones or bricky laid x>n the ground ; ftonc fl< 
floor i6 ul'ed of (tone, but pavement nevei 
^rood.--- 

The pavement clpfes> he is enter’d 

Jnto bis radiant roof. Stat* Cymbc 

A broad and ample road, whole dull i> g| 

And pavement ftars feen in the galaxy. Mi\ 
Tbc long laborious pavement here he trr 

AM 

— The foundation of Roman ways was madi 
ropgh ftope joined together vyith cement ; u 
this was laid another layer, confiding of fi 
(tones 4nd ceprenf, to plane the inequality 
the lower itfatum, in which the ftones of the 
per pavrry^nt were fixed : for there can be no 1 
durable pavement, but a double one. Arhvthr. 

* f , ; -■ - * # PAVJ 
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• PAVER. Pavier. n. /. [from pave.] One king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
mho lip with Hones. — camp he refided, that they might avoid firing u- 

Fortheethe fturdy paver thumps the ground, pon the royal pavilion . Addifon . — 

# Gay. The glowing fury fprings, 

PAVEREL, a town of Effcx. It has a fair on Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 
Vta-Tuefdav. Its bright paviliom in a veil of clouds. Pope. 

PAYESAN, ) or Pavia, a ci-devant duchy of (a.) Pavilion, in architecture, fignifies a kind 
PAVESE, J ltaly, now included in the Italian of turret or building, ufually infulated, and con- 
rtputkmd dep. of Olona, of which it forms the tained under a lingle roof; fometimes fquare, and 
:d It was bounded on the N. by the Mi- fometimes in form of a dome : thus called from 
b*&, E. by the Lodefan and Placentin ; S. by the refemblance of its roof to a tent. Pavilions 
i\t Gflioefc territory ; and W. by the Lumellin are fometimes alfo projecting pieces, in the front 
raf Turtonefe. of a building, marking the middle thereof ; fome- 

PAVETTA, in botany, a genus of the mono- times the pavilion flanks a comer, in which cafe it 
jn nu order, belonging to the tetraidria clafs of is called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flank- 
fymti; and in the natural method ranking under ed with four pavilions: the pavilions are ufually 
t v 471b order. Stellate. The corolla is mo- higher than the reft of the building. ' There are 
r.ipraious and funnei-fhaped above : the ftigma pavilions built in gardens, commonly called fvm- 
tirrtd \ the berry difpermous. mer-houfej, pleafure-houfes , See. Some caftks or 

,1 ) PAVIA, an ancient and celebrated city of forts confift only of a tingle pavilion. 
tAe luiian republic, in the dtp. of Olona, diftriCt (3.) Pavilion, in heraldry, denotes a covering 
d Pjvia, ci-devant duchy of Milan, and late capi- in torm of a tent, which inverts or wraps up the 
fciofthe Parefan. It was anciently called Tici- armories of divers kings and fovereigns, depend- 
ivm, tmm its fituation on that river, and lies 20 ing only on God and their fword. The pavilion 
ate $. ot Milan. It was formerly the capital of confifts of two parts ; the top, which is the cha- 
tir Lxnhard kingdom, and is flill remarkable for peau, or coronet ; and the curtain, which makes 
tk- broadoefs of its ftreets, the beauty and rich- the mantle. None but fovereign monarchs, ac- 
iefi of its churches, , ana for it^univerfity, found- cording to the old French heralds, may bear the 
«d by CJurlemaene, and for feveral other literary pavilion entire, and in all its parts. Thofe w f ho 
CThtubom. Its bifhop's fre was once the richeft^ are eledive, or have any dependence, fay the he- 
a Italy; but the city is gone to decay, its trade^ raids, muft take off the head, and retain nothing 
brag mired. The church and convent ot the but the curtains. 

CwWuns are inexprclfibly noble, the court of (4.) Pavilion, in military affairs, fignifies a tent 
tWhan being onepf the fineft in the world, and railed on ports, to lodge under in the fummer- 
fomaddi by a portico fupported bv pillars, a time. 

■ circumference. It is defended by ftrong (5.) Pavilion is alfo fometimes applied to flags, 
wfc, brye ditches, good ramparts, excellent baU colours, enfigns, ftandards, banners, &c. 

aai a bridge 6ver the river Tellxno. In the (6.) Pavilions, among jewellers, the underfidcs 
frant ot the town is a ftrong cattle, where the and corners of the brilliants, lying between the 
id Milan was wont to refide. There, are girdle and the collet, 

cny magnificent cattles, and fome colleges. It .* To Pavilion, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To 

ru taken by the duke of Savoy in 1706 ; by the fwnifh with tents. — 

I in 1733 ; by the French and Spaniards in Jacob in Mahanaim faw 

•**;; but retaken by the Auftrians jn 1746. It The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright. 
J* uken by the French republicans under Gen. Milton. 

in June 1800; with 200 cannon, 8000 2. To be {bettered by a tent. — 

tooo barrels of gun-powder and a mil- With his batthiing flocks the careful fwain 

cartridges. It is 17 miles S. of Milan, and Abides pavilion'd on the gralfy plain. 

W. of Mantua. Lon. 9. 15. £. Lat. 45. 10. N. PAVILLAC, a towm of France, in the dep. of 

{a.; Pavia, a diftrift of the Italian republic, in Gironde, io^ miles SE. of Lefparre, and 24 N. of 
& tr?. of the Olona, comprehending the ci-de- Bourdeaux. 

P**ese. At the general cenfus, taken on PAVILLON, Stephen, a French lawyer, bom 

^ 15th May, 1801, it contained 119,105 citizens, at Paris, in 1652. He was advocate general to the 

riii 4 (fC° j.) j 3 the capital. Parliament of Metz, and was admitted a member 

V Pavia, a late duchy of Italy. See Pavese. of the French Academy, and of ihofe of Infcrip- 
*AYI£, a town of Fiance, in the dep. of the tions and Belles Lettres. He had a penfion of 

5 miles S. of Auch. acoo livres from Lewis XIV 5 and died in 1725, 

J 1 Y 1 ER. See Paver. aged 73. 

to* PAVILION, n./l [ pavilion , Fr.] A tent; PAVILLY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
^^rary or moveable houfc.— Flowers being Lower Seine ; 9 miles NW. of Rouen, and 9 ENE. 
Jjjo’ the trees, the trees were to them a pavilion , of Caudebec. 

^ flowers to the trees a mofaical floor. Sidney . PAVIN. See Pa van, N° i. 

She did lie PAVING, n. J. the conftru&ion of ground- 

* peto&ian, cloth of gold, of tiffue. Shaft, floors, ftreets, or highways, in fuch a manner that 
fit, only he, heav’n’s blew pavilion fpreads, they may be conveniently walked upon. In Bri- 
to on the ocean's dancing billows treads. tain, the pavement of the grand ftreets, &c. are 

» Sandys . ufually of flint, or rubble-ttone; courts, (tables, 

VfoaX for the enemy, when there was a kitchens, halls, churches, art paved with tiles, 

bricks^ 
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bricks, flags, or firestone ; fometimes with a kind 
of free-ftone and rag-flone. In fome ftrccts, e . g. 
of Venice, the pavement is of brick : churches 
fometimes are paved with marble, and fometimes 
with molaic work, as the church of St Majgk at 
Venice. In France, the public roads, ftreets, 
courts, &c. are all paved with gres or gritt, a kind 
of free-ftone. In Amlterdam and the chief citks 
of Holland, they call their brick pavement the 
burgher- mafttrs pavement y to di£inguifti it from 
the Hone or flint pavement, which ufually takes 
up the middle of the ftreet, and which ferves for 
carriages ; the brick which borders it being def- 
ined for the paflage of people on foot. Pav^. 
ments of free-ftone, flint, and flags, in ftreets. See, 
are laid dry, i. e. in a bed of fand ; thofe of courts, 
ftables, ground-rooms. See . are laid in a mortar of 
lime and fand; or in lime and cement, efpecially 
if there be vaults or cellars underneath. Some 
mafons, after laying a floor dry, efpecially of brick, 
fpread a thin mortar over it ; fweeping it back- 
wards and forwards to fill up the jouits. The fe- 
vtral kinds of pavement arc as various as the ma- 
terials of which they are compofed, and whence 
fhey derive the name by ^hidi they are diftin- 
guilhed ; as, 

1. Paving, Granite. Granite is a hard ma- 
terial, abounding in Scotland, of a reddifli colour, 
very fuperior to the blue whynn quarry, and at 
prefent much ufed in London. See Granite. 

2. Pavinq, Guernsey, in the Left, and very 
much in ufe ; it is the fame ltone with the pebble, 
(lee N J 6 .) but broken with iron hammers, and 
iquared to auy dimenfions required of a prifinoi- 
dical figure, fet with its finallefl bafe downwards. 
The whole of the foregoing paving ihould be bed- 
ded and paved in finall gravel. 

3. Paving, Knob, is done with large gravel- 
ftones, for porticoes, garden-flats, See . 

4. Paving, Marble, is moftly variegated with 
different marbles, fometimes inlaid in mofaic. 

5. Paving op Churches, See. is often per- 
formed with llones of fevxral colours; chiefly 
black and white, and of feveral forms, but chiefly 
fquares and lozenges, artfully difpofed. Indeed, 
there needs no great variety of colours to make a 
furpriling diverfity of figures and arrangements. 
M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy, has lhown by the rules of combination, 
that two fquare ftones, divided diagonally into 
two colours, may be joined together chequerwife 
64 different ways: which appears furprifing e- 
nough ; fince two letters or figures can only be 
combined two ways. The realon is, that letters 
cnly^change their fltuation with regard to the firft 
and fccond, the top and bottom remaining the 
fame; but in the arrangement of thefe ftones, 
each admits of four fcvcral fituations, in each 
whereof the other fquare may be changed 16 times, 
which gives 64 combinations. (See Change, § a.) 
Indeed, from a farther examination of thefe 64 
combinations, hq found there were only 3a diffe- 
rent figures, each figure being repeated twice ig 
the fame fltuation, though in a different combina- 
tion ; fo that the two only differed from each other 
by the tranfpolition of the dark and light parts. 

6 . Paving, Pebble, is done with ftones col- 
lected from the fi%beach, .jnoftly fcrought fresi 
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the iflands of Guerrrfey and Jerfey: they art 1 
durable, indeed the molt fo of any ftone uW 
•this purjiofe. They are uftd of various fizes, 
thofe, which are from fix to nine inches deep, 
efleemed the moft ferviceable. When they ai 
bout 3 inches deep, they are denominated ba 
or boqvkrs ; thefe are ufed for paviog court -y 
and otlier places not accuftomcd to receive c 
ages with heavy weights; when laid in geon 
cal figures, they have a very pleafiq^ appears 

7. Paving, Portland, is done with ftone 
the ifland of Portland; fometimes ornamc 
with black marble dots* 

8. Paving, Purbeck, for footways, is i: 
neral got 'in large furfaces about inches ti 
the blue fort is the hardeft and the beft oi 
kind of paving. See N° 15. 

9. Paving, Rag, was much ufed in Loi 
but is very inferior to the pebbles ; it is dug i 
vicinity of Maidftone in Kent, from which i 
the name of Kmti/k rag-jlont ; there are iq 
ftones of this material tor paving coach-track 
foot-ways. 

10. Paving, Ryegate, or fire-stone, m 
for hearths, ftoves, ovens, and fuch places < 
liable to great heat, which docs not afleCt the 
if kept dry. 

11. Paving, Squared, for diftinCb'on by 
called Scotch pavings bccaufe the firft of the 
paved in the manner fhat has been and coni 
to be paved, came from Scotland ; the firft 
clear elofe ftone, called blue qvbjntty which ii 
difufed, becai.fe it has been found inferior 
thers fince introduced. See § i, a, 4> h 1 
17. 

1*. Paving, Sv/edland, is i black flat* 
in Leicefterihire, and looks well for paving 
or in party-coloured paving. 

13. Paving with Bricks, i. Flat brk 
•ving, is done with brick laid in land, morti 
groute, as when liquid lime is poured m{ 
joints. %. Brick~on-edi'c pevingy done with 
laid edge-wife in the lame manner. 3. Brid 
alfo laid flat or edgewife in herring-boc 
Bricks are alfo fometimes fet endwife in 
mortar, or groute. 5. Paving is alfo perfi 
with paving bricks. 

14. Paving with New-Castle Flag 
ftones about two feet fquare, and or two 
thick ; they anfwer very well for paving c 
fices : they are fomewhat like the Yorklhirc 

15. Paving with Purbeck pitchens; 
ftqnes ufed in footways ; they are brought 
the ifland of Purbcck, and alio frequently v 
court-yards ; they are in general from fix 
inches fquare, and about five inches deep. 

16. Paving with Tiles, dec. x. Wi 
inch tiles: a. With foot tiles: 3. With c 
for ftables and outer offices : 4. With the 
of animals, for gardens. Sc c. 

17. Paving, Yorkshire. Yorklhire affc 
exceeding good material for foot-ways, an 
got of almoft any dimenfions, of the fame 
nefs as the Purbeck. This ftone will not 
the wet to pafs through it, nor is it affetf 
the froft. 

PAUKATUCK, a river of the United 
which. forms part of the Ung of.dixi&pQia 

Conn 
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(hscSicat led Rhode Ifiand, and falls Into Ston- 

^Mnt. 

(b}m 1» formerly named Saul, was of the 
!i*ijPbwmin f a native of Tarfus in Cilicia, a 
orofrlfion ; firft a perfeeutor of the 
cc , Lftenrard* a difciple of Jefus Chrift, 
si the Gentiles. It is thought he was 
\st : ro years before our Saviour, fuppo- 
a ’ived 68 years, as is mentioned ina 
fixth volume of St Chrylbftom’s 
'«nx iie was a Roman citizen, becaule Atiguf- 
the freedom of the city to all the 
t Tirfus, in confideration of their firm 
interefts. His parents fent him 
m, where he ftudied the law at 
i Gamaliel, a Damons do<ftor. He made 
'ey progrefs in his ftudies, and his life was 
ivjn wameieis before men ; being very zealous 
tt obfervation of the law of Mofes. 
w arried him too far; he perfecuted 
c h, and when the prot<*nartyr St Stephen 
i Saul was not only confcnting to his 
wit « even took care of the clothes of 
Wrtk toned him. This happened A. D. 33, 
Jfett time after our Saviour’s death. After the 
Stephen, Saul fhowed the utmoft vio- 
a ddhefirog the Chriftians ; and having got 
from the high-prieft Caiaphas, and the 
GknaftfceJews, to the chief Jews of Damafcus, 
** power to bring to Jcrufalem all the Chrifti- 
fekhnM find there, he went away full of 
thing nothing but blood. But as 
' ftc road, and drawing near to Da- 
fudden about noon, he perceived 
*2 ome from heaven, which encom- 

i a ** — d ill thofe that were with him. This 
P* hem on the ground; and Saul 

1 ying to him, “ Saul, Saul, why 

* thou me ?” His anlwer, with his blind- 
and the other farprifing circum- 
>wed, and ilfucd in his converfion, 
r n the 9th chapter of the A«fts. But 

** n of fuch a man, at fuch a time, and 
iunrifhes one of the moft complete 
PJ ever be n given of the divine ori- 
wr noiy rdigion I ‘bat Saul, from being 

pofxutor of the difciplo of Chrift, be- 
at once a difciple himfelf, is a fait which 
controverted without overturning the 
^o c all hiftory. He muft therefore have been 
the miraculoos manner in which he 
‘ ^ he was, and of courfe the Chriftian 
1 k a divine revelation, or he muft have 
Jr* 0, an impoftor, an enthuftaft, or a dupe 
f-fcd of others. There is not another al- 
gjjpoffible. If he was an impoftor, who 
knew to be falfe, he muft have 
padneed to adt that part by fhme motive : 
l JytE.) But the only conceivable motives 
hnpofhire are, the hopes of advancing 
C^Pwjl intereft, credit, or power ; or the 
Er ratifying forne paflion or appetite un- 
^Jwthority of the new religion. That none 
be St Paul’s motive, for profefling 
^ ^j ^hrift crucified, ii plain from the ftate 
*od Ghriftianity at the period of his 
former and embracing the latter 
whom he left were the difpofers of 
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wealth, of dignity, of power, in Judea : thofe ft* 
whom he went were indigent men, opprefled, and 
kept from all means of improving their fortunes. 
The certain confluence therefore of his taking 
the part of Chriftianity was the lofs not only of 
all that he polIeHed, but o£ all hopes of acquiring 
more; whereas, by continuing to perfecute the 
Chriftians, he had hopes rifir.g almoft to a certain- 
ty of making his fortune by the favour of thofe 
who were at the head of the Jewifh ftate, to whom 
nothing could fo much recommend Him as the zeal 
which he had fhown in that perfecution. As to 
credit or reputation, could the fcholar of Gama- 
liel hope to gain either by becoming a teacher in 
a college of filhermen ? Could he flatter himfelf, 
that the dodlrines which he taught would, either 
in or out of Judea, do him Honour, when he knew 
that u they were to the Jews a Rumbling block* 
and to the Greeks foolifhnefs Was it then the 
love of power that induced him to make this great 
changer Power! over whom? over a flock of 
fheep whom he himfelf bad aflifted to deftroy, and 
whofe very Shepherd had lately been murdered ! 
Perhaps it was with the view of gratifying fome 
licentious pafHon, under the authority of the new* 
religion, that he commenced a teacher of that re- 
ligion ! This cannot be alleged ; for his writings 
breathe nothing but the ftrifteft morality, obedi- 
ence to magistrates, order, and government, with 
the utmoft abhorrence of all licentioafnefs, id!e- 
nefs, or loofe behaviour, under the cloke of reli- 
gion. We nowhere find in his works, that faints 
are above moral ordinances; that dominion is 
founded in grace; that monarchy is defpotifm 
which ought to be abolifhed ; that the fortunes of 
the rich' ought to be divided among the poor; 
that there is no difference in moral aitions ; that 
any impulfes of the mind are to diretf us againft 
the light of our reafon and the laws of nature ; cr 
any of thbft wicked tenets by which the peace of 
focietf has been often difturbed, and the roles of 
morality often broken, by men pretending to adt 
under the fanftiou of divine revelation. lie makes 
no diftinftions like the impoftor of Arabia in fa- 
vour of himfelf; nor does any part of his life, ei- 
ther* before or after his converlion to Chriftianity, 
bear any mark of a libertine difpofition. As a- 
mong the Jews, fo among the Chriftians, his cqn- 
verfation and manners were blametefs.— It has 
been fometimes objected to the other npoftlcs, by 
thofe who were refolved not to credit their t eft;- 
monv, that, having been deeply engaged with Ji - 
fus during his life, they were obliged, for the Rap- 
port of their own credit, and from having gone 
too far to return, to continue the fame profcflioi s 
v after his death ; but this can by no means be faid 
of St Paul. On the contrary, whatever force 
there may be in that way of rcafoning, it all tends 
to convince us, that St Paul muft naturally have 
continued a Jew, and an enemy to Chrift Jefus. 
If they were engaged on one fide, be was as ftrong- 
ly engaged on the other. If lliaine withheld them 
from changing fides, much more ought it to have 
flopped him ; who, from his fuperior education, 
muft have been vaftly more feniible to that kind 
of lhame, than the mean and illiterate filhermen of 
Galilee. The only other difference w that the 1, 
by quitting their mailer after his tie ah, might 
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h*ve preferred themfelvcs ; whereas be, by quit- 
ting the Jews, and taking up the crofs of Chrift, 
certainly brought on his own deftrutfion. As St 
Paul was not an impoftor, fo it is plain he was not 
an enthufiaft. Heat of temper, melancholy, igno- 
rance, and vanity, are the ingredients of which 
crtthufiafm is compofed ; but from all thefe, ex- 
cept the firft, the apoftle appears to have been 
wholly free. That he had great fervour of zeal, 
both when a Jew and when a Chriftian, in main- 
taining what he thought to be right, cannot be de- 
nied ; but he was at all times fo much matter of 
his temper, as, in matters of indifference, to “ be- 
come all things to all men,” with the molt pliant 
condefcentton, bending his notions and manners 
to theirs, as far as his duty to God would permit ; 
a conduct compatible neither with the ftiffnefs of 
a bigot, nor with the violent impulfes of fanatical 
delufion. That he was not melancholy, is plain 
from his conduct in embracing every method 
which prudence could fuggeft to efcape danger 
and Ihun perfecution, when he could do it with- 
out betraying the duty of his office or the honour 
of his God. A melancholy enthufiaft courts per- 
fecution ; and when he cannot obtain it, afflids 
himfelf with abfurd penances : but the holinefs of 
St Paul cqnfifted only in the fimplicity of a godly 
life, and in the unwearied performance of his a- 
poftolical duties. That he was ignorant, no man 
will allege who is not grofsly ignorant himfelf ; for 
he appears to have been matter not only of the 
Jewifh learning, but alfo of the Greek philofophy, 
and to have been fery converfant even with the 
Greek poets. That he was not credulous, h plain 
from his having refitted the evidence of all the mi- 
racles performed on earth by Chiift, as well as 
thofe that were afterwards wrought by the apof- 
tles ; to the fame of which, as he lived in Jerufa- 
lem, he c^uld not poffibly have been a ftranger. 
And that he was as free from vanity as any man 
that ever lived, may be gathered from all that we 
fee in his writings, or know of his* life. He repre- 
Hcnts himfelf as the lcaft of the apoitles, and not 
meet to be called an apoftle. He lays that he is the 
chief of finners; and he prefers, in the ftrongeft 
terms, univeifal benevolence to faith, prophecy, 
miracles, and all the gifts and graces with which he 
could be endowed. Is this the language of vanity 
or enthufiafm ? Did ever fanatic prefer virtue to his 
own religious opinions, to illuminations of the 
fpirit, and even to the merit of martyrdom ? Ha- 
ving thus Ihown that St Paul was neither an im- 
poftor nor an enthufiaft, it remains only to be in- 
quired, whether he was deceived by the fraud of 
others: but this inquiry needs not be long, for 
who was to deceive him ? A few illiterate 'fiffier- 
men of Galilee : It was morally impoffible for fuch 
men to conceive the thought of turning the moft 
enlightened of their opponents, and the cruelieft of 
their perfecutors, into an apoftle, and to do this 
by fraud in the very inftant of his greateft fury 
againft them and their Lord. But could they have 
been fo extravagant as to conceive fuch a thought, 
it was physically impolfible for them to execute it 
in the manner in which we find his conveifion to 
have been effected. Could they produce a light 
in the air, which at mid-day was brighter than 
the fun ? Could they make Saul hear words from 
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out of that light, which were not heard by then 
of the company ) Could they make him blind i 
three days after that vifion, and then makefca 
fall off from his eyes, and reftore him to fight 
a word ? Or could they make him and thofe w 
travelled with him believe, that all thefe thii 
had happened, if they had not happened? W 
unqueftionably no fraud was equal to all t 
Since then St Paul was neither an import 
nor an enthufiaft, nor deceived by the fraud 
others, it follows that his converiion wasm 
culous, and that the Chriftian religion is a dii 
revelation. See Lord Ly ttl t ton’s Obfervai 
on the Conversion of St Paul ; a treatife to whic 
has been truly faid, that infidelity has never 1 
able to fabricate a fpecious>ofwtr, and of wl 
this is a very ihort and imperfect abridgmen 
The efcape of St Paul from Damafcus, where 
Jews had influenced the governor to feize h 
his meeting at Jerufalem with the difciples, 
were (till afraid of hirt ; the plot of the Jeu 
kill him ; his journey to Caefarea, and thenc 
Tarfus, where he continued from A. D. 37 to 
his journey thence with Barnabas to Antioch, 
from that city to Jerufalem, with fupplies tc 
difciples during the famine, A. D. 44- who 
met with the prophets, Simeon, Lucius, and 
naen, and when he is luppofed to have had hi 
effable vifion of heaven ; (1 Cor. xii, 2-4*) hi* j 
ncy with Barnabas to Cyprus ; the oppofitic 
Baijefus ; his blindnefs ; the converfion of Sc 
Paulus, A. D. 4 5 ; the change of Saul’s name 
Paul ; his journey to Perga, and preaching ii 
fynagogucs there, as well as Antioch, Icoi 
Lyftra and Dt rbe ; the miracles he wrought 
perfections he fulfered at thefe places ; his 
very after being ftoned, and fuppofed dead 
diflenlion about circumcifion at Antioch ; b« 
fion with Barnabas to Jeruialeirt for the op 
of the other apoftle$.on this i'ubjcd, with the 
cilion ; his cenfure of 9 t Peter for his diffimul; 
his reparation from Barnabas, and junftioo 
Silas ; their journey tlirough Lycaonia, Ph 
Galatia, Myiia, Troas, to Macedonia ; thei 
prifonment, Sc c. at Philippi ; the converfi 
Lydia and the jailor, and their fpirited expc 
tion with the magiftrates ; their journey th 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, to ThdTaionic 
Berea 5 the tumults raiftd by the Jews a 
them in thefe cities ; Paul’s voyage to Athe 
D.ja; his difputcs there with the philofoj 
his defence before the Areopagus ; the com 
of Dionyfius and Damaris ; his journey to Cc 
where he continued 8 months; and when 
from Athens, he wrote his two epiftles 1 
Thefialonians ; his accufation before Gallu 
acquittal; his voyage to Ephefus, Caeftra 
Jerufalem ; his journey through Antioch, G 
Phrygia, and the higher provmccs of Afia ; 
turn to Ephefus, where he continued 3 
from A. D. 54, to 57 ; wrote his epiftlc 1 
Galatians, and performed many miracles 
where he fays, he alfo fought -with beajls 
whether he did this literally in the amphitl 
in confequence of a fentence of the heathe 
giftrates, or whether the expreflion is only 
taphorical allufion to the fcuflle he had wit 
rncthus and the filver-ftniths, coxwnentato 
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to* speed : HL» journey after this tp Philippi in 
Micrdoiia along with Timothy, whence he wrote 
his two epiitles to the Corinthians ; thence to 
AJui a, C it -nth. Alios, Mitylene, Miletus, Coos, 
Kijir*, Eitaro, Tyre,’ Ptolemais, and Cifarca ; 
met with Philip the evangelift, and the 
Agabu% who foretold h i$ future (hifer- 
c^ij tti journey thence to Jcrufalem, where by 
V/idiicr of St James, he took the vow of a Na- 
iad ri; the riot sailed ia the temple agaiqft him 
fcfi* Jr*s; his refeue from their fury by Lyfias; 
k tc;al treatment by Ananias the high prieft ; 
f*di«.San between the Pharifces and SaJducces 
f ading him ; the bloody vow of the Jewitli ai- 

0 murder him ; his tranfmiflion to Felix by 
bis accufation by Tcrtullus* and his ani* 
irtbia* ; the injuttice of Felix ; Paul’s fpi- 
ition before Fcltus and Agrjppa x its cf- 
» the latter ; Paul’s appeal to Cacfar, and 
itat voyage from Adramyttium over t lie 
dilkiaaod Painphylja, to Myra, and thence 
e; the ftonn of 14 days; the lhip wreck 
raaft of Malta, with all the interefting par- 
attending it ; the cure of Publius, &c. 
rc-onbarkatiuo and voyage to Syracufe; 
n, and Puteoii, with liis final arrival at 
ladrceeptioi there by his country men, are 
recorded by St Luke, in the Ads of the 

chap. ix. to xxviii. Paul dwelt 
: - 'J whole years at Rome, from A. D. 61 to 
hired lodging ; where he received all that 
bits, preaching the religion of Jefus Chrift* 
interruption. His captivity contributed 
to the advancement of religion ; for he 
tA fcrtral pcrlons even of the emperor'* 
Philip, i. 1 and iv. aa.) The Chril- 

Ptiiippi, hearing that St Paul was a pri- 
Rxnc, feat Epaphroditus to him, with 
toatiift him in their name. (Phil. ii. *5.} 
xhtus fell fick at ,Romc * and when fie 
tkto Macedonia, the apoftle lent by him 
ik to the Fbilippians. It is not known by 
aas St Paul was delivered from his priion, 

1 certain that he was fet at liberty, after 
. -w uccn two years a prifoner at Rome. He 

rhu, during th > iinpriionment, hi* Epiftics 
kmon and the Culolhans. He was frill, in 
» Of at lead in Italy, when he wrote his E- 
toikr Hebrews. He travelled over Italy 3 
ccording to fomc of the fathers, palled into 
; then into Judea ; went to Ephefos, and 
di Timothy ; (Heb. xiii. 24* and z Tim. i. j.J 
^iinCr. < , and there fixed Titus,- to cul- 
ice. Probably he might 
w the Piiibppians ; t?hi!. i. 2 ,, "26. and ii. 

- »d it is t >m Macedo-' 

* be wrote the Timothy. — 

aft 1 , he wrote to Tin., \ horn he 
n in Crete; defiling him to come to Nico- 
tfhence, probably, he font this letter. The 



f » ««d b t Chry teutons rays, that it was re- 

that having converted a cup-bearer dnd a 
Ncro,..thj> fo Empe- 

t«t he caufed St Paul to be apprehended, 
• XYIL Pa*t h * 
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and put in prifbn. It was in this hall place of con- 
finement, that he wrote his ad Epiftle to Timothy* 
which Chryfuftora looks upon as the apoflle’s laft 
teftaxaent. See Ti mothy and Titu s. This great 
apofrle at iait confummated his martyrdom* the 
49th of June, A. £). 66, by having his head Cut 
off, at a place called the Salvian Waters. He fra-i 
buried oh the w ? ay of Oftium, and a magnificent 
church was built over his tomb, which is (till txt 
exigence. CalmeSs Di 3 . See. 

(2.) Paul, firit bifhop of Narbonnej br Sex fet- 
us Pa ulus the proconful, converted and made, 
bifhop by St Paul, was defeended from one of 
the belt families of Rome. It is faid the Apoftle 
called hinneif Paul from his name. The Spa- 
niards venerate him as their apofUe ; and fay he 
dial a martyr at Narbonne. 

(3.) Paul I.. Pope of Rome,- fiicceeded Ws bro* 
ther Stephen II. A. I>. 757 j governed With great 
moderation, and died in 767. 

(4.) Paul II. Pope, a noble Venetian, was ne- 
phew of Pope Eugene IV. who made him a cardi- 
nal in 1440. He was elected pope in 1464, and 
died in 1471, aged 54. 

Paul HI. Pope, ’fchofe original name was 
Alexander Farnefe, was born in 1467, and elect- 
ed pope, in- 2534. He cftablulud the inquifition; 
«iX>pr wve d of the Sodety of the Jefuits, and acted 
with great violence again!? Henry Vlll. of Eng- 
land. The famous council of Trent was held id 
his reigu. He died in 154?, aged 82. 

(6.) Paul IV. Pope,- whofe original name was 
John Peter Caraffa, was born In 1475. He was a 
learned mar., and wrote on the Ci ted and ether 
fubjetfs ; but* was very violent againft the reform- 
ers. He was elected pope in 1555, when he was 
80, and died in 1559, aged 84* 

(7.) Paul V. Pope, Was born in iss*i at Rome ; 
was firft cicrk of the chamber, and afterwards 
nuncio to Clement VHt in Spain; who made him 
a cardinal. He was elc&ed pope oh the 16th May 
160;, alter Leo XI. 7 'he ancient quarrel between 
the fecuiar ar.d eccltfiafilcal jurifuidions; ^whiclt 
formerly had oceafioned much bloodfhed, revive^ 
in his reign.* The fenafte of Venice bad condemned 
by two decrees, 1. The new foundations of mo- 
aafteries made without their concurrence, a. The 
alienation of the eltatcs both'ccclefuftifeal and fc- 
culai’. The firft decree palled in 1603, and the 
id in 1605. About this time a e mon and abbot; 
accufcd of rapine aud murder, were anefted by 
order of the fenate, and delivered over to the le-; 
cular court ; w'hich gave oftcuee to the court of 
Rome. Cleinent Ylfl. took no notice of the af- 
fair* but Paul Y. who had managed the Uenocfe 
upon a limiLir occaiicn, hoped tl.at the Venetians 
would be equally pliant. But Hie ft bate main- 
tained that they held their power to make law* 
of God only; and therefore refufrd to revoke 
their decrees, and deliver up the ecclefiaftical pri- 
funers to the nuncio. Paul, provoked at this l>e- 
haviour, excornm uiicated the doge and fenatej 
and threatened to put the whole Rate under an in- 
terdict, if fatisfaCtion w r as not given him within 
24 hours. The fi natc protefted againft this me- 
nace, and forbad the pubCcation of it in thetr do- 
mbuon^. A number of pamphlets -Avere puhlifh- 
ca on both fidcs. The Capuchins, Thcalins, and 
P . Jefuitsy 
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Jefuits, were the only religious orders who ob- 
ferVed the interdict. The fenate (hjpped them all 
off for Rome, and banifhed the Jefuits for ever. 
Mearitiroe Paul was preparing to make the refrac- 
tory republic fubmSt to his tyranny by force of 
arms. He levied troops againft the ‘Venetians; 
but be foon found his delign baulked, as the cauie 
of the Venetians appeared to be the common 
,caufe of all princes. He had recourfe, therefore, 
to Henry IV. to fettle the differences ; who foon 
brought about a reconciliation. His ambaffadors 
at Rome and Venice began the negociatiQn, and 
Card, de Joyeufe finiihed it in 1607. Paul .was* 
ftrongly folicitcd to make the immaculate conception 
of the holy virgin an article of faiths but he only 
prohibited the contrary do< 5 trine to be publickly 
' taught. He afterwards cmbellilhed Rojne, and 
collected the works of the moft. eminent painters 
and engravers. Rome is indebted to him for its 
fndft beautiful fountains, efpecially that where the 
water (pouts out from an autique vafe taken from 
the hot baths of Vefpafian, and the aqup Paola. 
an ancient Work of Auguftus, reftortd by Paul y. 
He brought water into it by an arjuedudt 35 miles 
long. He completed the frontifpiecc of St Peter, 
dnd the magnificent palace of ,Monnt Cavallo. 
He alfo reftored and repaired feveral ancient mo- 
numents. His pontificate was honoured with fe- 
veral illuftrious embattles. The kings of Japan, 
Conga, and other Indian princes, fent ambaffadors 
to him. He fent miffionaries, and founded bifhop- 
ricks in thefe countries. He (bowed the fame at-> 
tention to the Maronitcs and other eaftern Chrif- 
tians. He aHtr lent legates to different orthodox 
princes. He died 28th Jan. 1621, aged 69 ; after 
having confirmed the French Oratory, the Urfu- 
lines, the Older of Charity, and l'ome other infti- 
tutions. He enjoined all the religious in the pro- 
fecution of their ftudics to have regular profeffors 
for Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 

(8.) Paul, Father, whole name, before he en- 
tered into the mortaftic life was Peter Sarpi , was 
born at Vienna, Aug. 14, 1552. His father was a 
merchant, who died leaving his fami y unprovid- 
ed for,' but his uncommon, abilities under the tui- 
tion of a maternal uncle rendered him matter of 
languages and feienee at a very early age. At 14 
lie took the habit of the order of the Servites, and 
at 22 was made a prfcft. After patting fucceflive- 
ly through the di gnities of his order, he was cho- 
lcn provincial for Venice at 16 years of age ; and 
difeharged this poft with fuCh honour, that, in 
j*5 79 he was appointed, with two others, to draw 
up new regulations and ftatutes. This he execu- 
ted wi*h great fucctfs; and when his office of 
provincial was expired, he retired to the rtudy of 
experimental philofophy and anatomy, in which 
he is faid to have made fomfe ufetul difcoverics. 

In the difpute between the pope and the fenate of 
Venice, (Ice Paul V.) his controveffial writings 
irritated the papal court fo highly, that theyhiredf 
affaffins to murder him, but he efcaped ifrith (evere 
wounds. This, and other attempts upon Kis life,* 
obliged him to confine himfelf to his cortvent/ 
where he engaged in writing the Hi/lory of the Coun- 
cil of Trento on which, and other works of lefs con- 
fcquence, he fpent the remaining part of his life. 
lie died on Saturday the 14th Jan. 2623. He was 
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buried with great pomp at the public charge, ; 
a magnificent monument was erected to bis i 
mory. 

(9.) Paul, 'Mark. See Paulo. 

(10.) Paul of Snmofata. Sec Pa ulus, 

(11.) Paul, late emperor of Ruttia, the foi 
the unfortunate Peter III. by Catherine II. 
bom OCt. r, 1754; and married Ofl. ro, 1; 
to Wilhelmina, daughter of Lewis, landgrax 
Hettb-Darmftadt, who died in childbed Aprii 1 
1776, without leaving iffuc. "He next man 
Oct. 7th 1776, Sophia Align ft a Dorothea, dat 
ter of Pr. Charles of Wirtembcrg, by whom 
had Alexander, the prefent emperor, Conftant 
Alexandra, Helen, and Anne. He took an ad 
part in the late war; but was murdered on 
23d March, 180*. See Russia. | 

^12.) Paul, in fea language, is a (hqrt ba 
wood or iron, fixed clofe to the capftcm or^ 
las of a (hip, to prevent thofe engines from rol 
back or giving way, when t^ey are cihployo 
heave in the cable, or otherwife changed with 
great effort. 

(13.) Paul, in geography, a town ofYorkfl 
feated on the Humber, S. of Headon. 

(14.) Paul, St, a province of'S. Amend 
Brazil, which is a kind of independent reput 
originally colonized, in 1570, by a fet of bam 
of feveral nations, who were tranfported from] 
tugal; and the country being furrounded 
thick foreftsand inaccettible mountain', they! 
threw off all dependence on the mother cooi 
However (hey now pay a fmall tribute of got 
Portugal. The climate is excellent. 

(rj.) Paul, St, the capital of the above re] 
lie, was built in 1570 ; and lies 12 miles from 
coaft, and a 10 W.*of Janeiro. Lon. 45. 52. W. 
23. *5- S. 

(16.) Paul, St, a town in the ifle of B 
bon. 

(17.) Paul, St, an iffand in the Indian Oc 
Lon. 61. 2. E. Lat. 37. 51. S. 

( x8 : .) Paul, St, an ifland in the Gulf of St I 
rence ; 9 miles NE. of Cape Breton. 

(19.) Favl, St, a town of Malta ; 6 miles I 
of Malta. 

(ao.) Fivt, St, Cave, or Grotto of, a p 
in the ifland of Malta, where St Paul and his c 
pany took (heltei* from the rams, when the 1 
fattened on his arm. Upon this fpot there 
church built by the famed Alof, dc Vignaa 
grand-matter of the order, in 1606, a very h 
tome fmall ttnidture. 

(21—25.) Paul, St, ts alfo the rramf of 5U 
in the over-grown, and now imperial Ftvncl 
public 7 viz. 1. in the dep. of Mont Blanc, 
Savoy, and ci-dtvant dttchy of Chablais, on 
lake of Geneva, 10 miles E. of Tonan : 2. in 
df the Gard, ro miles NE. of Uzes : 3. in th> 
the Straits bf Calais, and late prov. of Artois 
miles from Arras ; Lon. 2. 30. E. Lat. 50. 14 
4. in that of Tarn, 9 miles NW. of Caune: 
that of Upper Vienne ; 6 miies S. of St Leor 
and 9 SE. of Limoges. It alfo makes part ol 
name of other 6 French towns : viz. 

(a6.) Paul, St, de Ff.nouilledes, in 
dep. of the Eaftern Pyrenees, according to Ci 
well, but Brookes places it in that of Gard, 
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hit pwr. of Languedoc, on the Egli, among the 
•or torn ; jo miles N. of Montpellier. Lon. 3. 
jf.E. Lat. 44 * 7* N. 

(27.) Piet, St, de TorrSt, in the dcp. of the 
Itrsqpf ; 44 nfles NNE. of Tarafeon, and la 
ttlT. of Mirepoix. 

61.) Paul. St, in JDrfst, in the department 

S ic and Loire, i£ miles SSW. ot Lyons. 
Pacl, St, les Romans, in the depart- 

B gf if Drome, and did. of Romans ; 4^ miles 
Kf Romans. 

g-jPauL, St, les Vences, in the dcp. of 
TV, acd ci-devant prov. ot Provence ; 7 miks 
%* Kict, 9 ENE. of Graflc, and 430 SE. of 
loo. 7. i j. E. Lat. 43. 42. N. 

!.}Paul, St, Trois Chateaux, in the dep. 
raac, »hi late prov. of Dauphiny, 11 miles 
jf lhMeiitrsrt, and 13^ N. of Orange. 

PAULA, a learned Roman lady, who Bou- 
rn the 4th century. She was defeended 
tUSdpi os and the Gracchi, and added to 
jogiicft qualities of themin'* the virtues of 
itf. She was well verfed in the H threw 
and was the intimate friend of St Je- 
tt* died A. D. 407. 

ftru, in geography, a town of the Italian 
t in the dep. of the Croltolo, and ci-dc- 
of Reggio. 

'aula, a tdwA of Naples, in Calabria Ci- 
■thecoaft; 11 mil.es JiW.. rtf Cofenza. 
?. E. Lat. 39. 14. N. 

Ida, St, an ifland of RufliV, in the Fro- 
Lon. rai. o. E. Ferro. Lat. 76. 54. N ; 
s fort of RuBRa, in Caucafas. 

WR, a iown of Spain, in Old Ca&il&4 ix 
Segovia. ’ ' 

a town of S. Carolina ; 8 miles 6. 
•x. 

IHAC, a town of France, in the depart, 
jfthc Cantal ; io miles W. of St Flour. ' 
a town of France, in the depart- 
^Serault; 9 miles N. of Ptzena*. 

WWflAC, a town of France, in the dep. of 
“ J Carrone ; 6 miles SSE. of Villereal. 

' Simon, phyfician to Frederick III. K. 

He publithed Flora Danica ; and 
on the vie and abufe of Tobacco and 
d*d in x68a, aged 77. 

1 ACUET, a town of France, in the dep. 

, „ knre; 7^ miles SE. of Brioude, and i2 
[••fPor. 

NfSTAS , ) a fed of heretics, fo called 
1STS, J from their founder Pau- 
•utenus, a native of Satnofata, elect- 
or Antioch in a 6a. His dodyine a- 
to tbit : that the Son and the Holy 
• God in the fame manner as reafon 
do in man ; that Chrift was born a 
h ot that the rtafon or wifdom of the 
Paraded into him, and by him wrought 
*“£pon earth, and intruded the nations ; 

» that, on account of this union of the 
with the man Jefus, thrift might, 
perVy, be called God. He did not 
the name of the Father and the Son, 
*bich reaibn the council of Nice order- 
ed by him to be re-baptieed. Be- 
by DionyfiuS Alexandfinus in a 
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council, he abjured his errors, to avoid deposi- 
tion : but foon after rtfumtd them, and was de- 
puted by another council in 169.— He may be 
confidered as the father of the mooern Socinians; 
and his errors are fevtrtly condemned by the 
council of Nice, whofc creed differs a little from 
that now ukd, under the fame name, in the church 
of England. 

PAULICIANS, A branch of the ancient Mani- 
chtes, fo called from their founder, one Paulvs, 
an Arminian, in the 7th century ; who, with his 
brother John, both of Samowta, formed this 
fedt : though others are of opinion, that they 
were thus called from another Pau lus? an Af- 
menian'by birth, who lived in the reign of Jufti* 
nian II. In the 7th century, a ^zealot called Con- 
ftantiue revived this drooping fed, which waft 
ready to expire under the lit* verity of the Imperial 
edids. The Paulicians, however, by their num- 
bers, and the countenance of the emperor Nice- 
phorus, became formidable to all the Eaft.’ But 
the cruel rage of perfecution, which had for fomc 
years been depended, broke fpTtb with redoubled 
violence in the reigns of Michael Curopaiat&s and 
Leo the Armenian, who inflicted capital punilh- 
ment on fuch of the Paulicians as refufed to re- 
turn into the bofom of the church. Under the 
emprtfs Theodora, tutorefsof the Emp. Michael, 
in S45, ftveral of them were put to death, and 
more retired among the Siiracens 5 but they were 
neither all exterminated norBanifhed. Upon this 
they entered into a league with the Saracens ; 
and chooftng for their chief -an officer of the 
great effi refolaytion and valour, whole name was 
Carbeas t they declared agatnft the .Greeks a war, 
which was carried on for 50 years with the great- 
eft vthemencc and fury. During theft: commo- 
tions, fome Paulicians, towards the conclufion of 
this century, fpread abroachthcirdodfrines among 
the Bulgarians ; many of thfcmj cither from xcal, 
©r to avoid perfecution, retired, about the dole 
of the nth century, from Bulgaria and Thrace, 
and formed fettlements in other countries. Theiy 
firft migration was into Italy ; whence th<y fent 
colonics into jnoft of the other provinces 9! Eu- 
rope, and formed gradually a confiderablt num-* 
ber of religious aflVmblies, who adhered to their 
doctrine, and who were afterwards persecuted 
with the utmoft vehemence by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. In Italy they were called PatarwU iroxn 
Pataria , iri Milan, where they held their af- 
fcmblies ; and Gatharl or Gazan , from Gazaria, 
or the Leffcr Tartary. In France they were call* 
cd dtoigenfejt though their faith differed widely 
from that of the Albigenfes, whom Prpteftant 
writers generally vindicate. (See Albicenses.) 
The firft religious afff mbly the Paulicians formed 
in Europe, was at Orleans in I017, in the reign 
of Robert, when many of them were burnt alive. 
The ancient Paulicians, according to Photius, 
expreflfcd thfc utmoft abhorrence of Mapes and 
his doctrine. The Greek writers comprife theig 
errors under the fix following particulars ; 1. 
They denied that this inferior and viable world 
is the production of the fupreme Being ; and they 
diftinguifh the Creator of the world ?nd of hu- 
man bodies from the moll high God w*ho dwells 
in the heavens «n 4 hence. Come think, that they 
P % * were 
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|p#f r a branch o: l GnoPics rather than of the 
Manichseans. 2. They refufed to worihfp the 
Vi» g*n hfary. 3. They refufed to celebrate the 
jnftitution of the Lord's flipper. 4. They refuf- 
fd to f qllow the pra&ice of the Greeks, who paid 
fo thp pretended wood of the crofs a fort of re In 
gious homage. 5. They rejected the books of 
|he Old Teftament ; and looked upon the writers 
pf that (acred hiftory as infpired by the Creator 
pf this world, md not by the fupreme God. 6. 
^They excluded prefbyters and Hdm from all part 
|n the adminiftration of th£ church. 

PAfJLIEN Sy, a town of France, in the deo. 
pf Upper Loire ; 6 miles NJWV. of Puy, and ai 
of Brigade, ‘ <. 

PAULIN, a town of France, in the department 
pf the Tam ; 12 miles E. of Alby. 

(j.) PAULINA, a Roman lady, wife of Satur- 
pinus, govern# of Syria, in the 1 <. rgn of the empe- 
yoy ^iberiut. Her conjugal peart was difturbed* 
And violence was offered to her virtue, by a young 
plan named Mundus, who fell ip love with her, 

S od had cap fed her to come to the temple of Jfis 
Y jneans of the priefts of that goddefs, who de- 
glargd that Anubis wiihed to communicate to hyr 
fomething of moment. Saturn inua pomplained to 
Jhe empeyor of tHc violence which had been offer- 
ed to his wife ; and the temple of lfis was over- 
turned, and Mundus baniftied, $c. 

(y.) Paulina, wife of the philofopher Seneca. 
$be attempted to kill herfeif when Nero had or- 
dered ficr bulband to die. The emperor, howe- 
ver, preyented her ; and fhe lived fome few years 
after, in the greateft melancholy. 

RAULINGSTOWN, a townlhjp of New 
York, in Duchefs county, on the W. bank of the 
iponuedbeut. In 1790, it contained 4*88 citi*? 
zens, and 42 (laves ; and in 1796, it bad 560 qua- 
lified elector*. - 

pAULUjIIA* »n botany, a genus of the trigyni^ 
prder, belonging to the otfandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the a3d 
order, XrihilaUe, Its characters are tficfei the 
flower has a permanent empalement, cbmpofed 
pf 4 fmall oyal (eaves : it has 4 oblong oval pe? 
tals, twkre the fize of the empalement: and $ 
ihort (lamina with a turbinated germen, having 3 
short (lender ftyles, crowned by fpreading ftig- 
tnas ; the germen turns to a large thrcc-cqrncred 
Capfult with 3 cells, each containing one aimoft 
Oval feed. Linnaeus reckons 7, and Miller g fpe- 
cies, natives of the Indies, , * ' 

PAULIN’S KILL, a river of .New Jerfey, 
which is navigable for (mall veflffb, 15 miles' to 
Sufiex county. ^ 

(i.) PAULINUS, bilhap of Nola, was bom at 
Bourdeaux, about A. p. 3 C3. 1 He was conful of 
"Rome, aod married Therafja, who converted him 
to Chriftianity. He was npadc bifhop of Nida, 
where he continued, till it w*9 taken and facked 
by the Goths, in 410. He wrote Letters and Por 
with elegance, and died in 431.’ ' 

* ( z .) Pav linus, an Rnglifh bifhop, who fl.nt- 
yiibtcl in the early part of the yth^centiiry. He 
was the apbftle or Yorkihire, and the firlfr ardh- 
frilkop of York, about D. 626. He built a 
gti^rcb at Aknonbury, and dedicated it to St AI- 
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ban, where lie converted the Brigades. Cami! 
mentions a crofs .at Dewfborough, which l 
been credled to him with this infenption, Padi 
hie predicat'd et nUbravit* York was fi> final 
bout this time, that there was nut fo much a 
'fmall church in it, in which K. Tdwin CouW 
baptized. Conftaniius made it a bifhopric, P 
H* noriuft made it a metropolitan fee. Pauli 
baptized in the river Swale, in. one day, 10, 
men, befides women and children^. on the 
coiivei fion of the Saxon? to Chriftianity, bef 
many at Halyftone. At Walftone, in North] 
berland, he baptized Sc gbert, , king of the 3 
Saxons. Bede fays, 44 Paulinus coming with 
king and queen to the* royal manor called AI 
br'm (now Yeverin), ftaid there 36 days % 
them, employed in the duties of catechizing, 
(trusting, and baptizing the people in the ne 
bowing river Glen.” He adds, that 44 he prc 
ed the word in the province of Lindiffi ; ardi 
verted the governor of the city of Lindocof 
ivhofe name was Biecca, with all his family, 
this city he bu»K a ftone church of cxo« 
workmanfhip, whofe. ropf being ruined^onlj 
wails arc now (landing.” He alfo founded a 
lggiate church of prebends near Southwcl 
Nottinghamflnre, dedicated to the Virgin M 
when he baptized the Coritani in the Trent. 

PAULINZELLE, a town o } Upper S.^xoii 
Schwartzhurg ; 8 miles W. of Rudolftadt, 
ao N. of Coburg. 

PAULMlpR, James, De Grentesmeuii 
eminent P'rerch author, born in Augc, in i 
He \yent early into the army, but quitted i 
literature * fettled at Caen, and wa? the fnft 
motcr of its academy. He puM'Oied 
learned works; particularly QbJervQtiwii « 
mos auflores Grecos* Lug. Bat. 4I0, |668. Ik 
at Caen, in 1670, aged 8> 

PAULMY, a town uf France, in the de 
meit of Indre and Loire; 12 miles SM 
Laches. 

PAULO, Mark, a celebrated traveller, wa 
of Nicholas Paulo, a Venetian, who went 
his brother Matthew, about 1255, to Confl 
nople, in the reign of padwin 1 L In the c 
of their mercantile travels, having been fav 
biy received at the court of Kublai, grand 
of the Tartars, they returned thither with 
miffionaries from Rome, and young Mark. I 
young man, having learned the different dii 
of Tartary, was employed in embattles v 
gave him the opportunity of traverfing Tai 
China, and other eaftirn countries. At le 
after a refidence of 17 years at the court 0 
grand khan, the three Venetians returned to 
own country, in 1295* with imraenfe fortuo 
fhort time after his return, Mark ferviug hisi 
try at fea againft the Genoefe, bis f galiey, 
great naval engagement, was funk, and hi 
taken prifoner, and carried to Genoa, 
mained there many years in confinement; 
comppfed the hiftory of his own and his faj 
voya^ei under this title, Qellt maraviglie del ^ 
da hn •vidxtc i Sic . ; printed firfl at Venice, iij 
.1496. In the writings of Mark Paulo, thet 
foupc thmga true, and others Highly incredib 
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PAULQGRAU, a town of Ruffe, in Ekateri- 
uflif; 31 miles E. of Ekaterinoflaf. Lon. 53. 40* 
L Ferro. Lat. 47. 10. N. 

Paulo poat futuaum, a tenfc rn the Greek 
wria, uW to eiprtfs a period a lit tie after the fu- 
nrr. There it nothing analogous to this in the 
Latmorajjy other language. 

V AITOV, a town of Ruffe, ao miles S. of 
Rim. 

PiZZLOVA* a town of Ruffe, in Irkotfk. 
FIOLOVSK, a town of Ruffe, in Voronez, on 
fklt»; 68 miles SE. of Voronez. Lon. 58. 0. 
LFirw. Laf. 50. ao. N. 

PAfJLOVSKALA, a town, of Ruffe, in Ekate- 
orlif, oa the Dnieper ; 3 a miles E. of Ekateri- 
, wtiil 

Pm's Ray, St, a bay 00 the W. coad of 
JfevfaiiKiUi>d } 10 mile* N. of Bonne Bay. 

^ PAVLSBURGH, a townfhip of New Hamp<- 
Wfc oi Gnfton county, near the head waters of 
V inonoofuck. 

f Paul's Island, St, an ifland in- the Strait bc- 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton; 15 miles 
ft of North Cape.* Loo. 60. a. W. Lat. 47. 

|tX. 

h fcn'i Point, a cape on the R. coaft of Bar- 
Wi ; half a mile S. of Cuckold's Point. 

■t; Paul's, St, a townfhip and parifh of S, 
JJvrfw, in Charlcflown diftritf ^containing only 
•ttotarw, and 3157 Hayes, in 1795. 

^Paul’s, St, the rood foutheriy of the Pearl 
fni* it rise Gulf of Panama. * 

(MPMJLUS, the founder of the PauLiCians. 
:ptbuttide. 

! (i|?wlus, JEatiLius. See ASmjlius Pau- 

J* . - 

*' 'hvivs Hook, a fortified poft of New 
00 North River, where it is aooo yards/ 
hoppefite New York, where the Americans 
defatted in 1779 h Y the Britilh, See Ame- 

• h*- 

U\ Paulus Samosatenvs, the founder of 
td of Paulianists. (See that article.) 

Q. of Palmyra, had a great efleem for 
•account of hiseloauence 5 and he is faid 
»c new -mode lied Chriftianity, and framed 
riy, chiefly with a view to make a convert 
; but fhc flock to her .prejudice * in favour 
Jafin. 

WPaulus, Sergius. See Paul, N° a. 

I~ MUNCH. ru f. \panfc, French ; pan fa, Spa- 
P*)*tar, Litin.] TT he belly ; the region of 
^*8»s^-Deraadca, the orator, was talkative, 
lwnU cat hard ; Antipatei* would fay of him, 
fkwaa like a facrifict, that nothing was left 
fkt the tongue and Xi\e, paunch. Bacon.— ~ 
tfcidiog Matho born abroad fur air, 

fat psumch fife bis new-falhion’d hair. 

Drydcn. 

PTaPausch. nu a. {from the ndun.) To 
rip the belly ^ to exenteratc ; to take 
Ifcywoch; to cvifccrate. — 

&®er his fk'ill, <fr paunch him with a flake. 

' V 

r^sao attack’d Tai thy bills with fuch might, 

' v pafi had patch'd the huge bydropick 
.fchgkL Garth. 
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PAUNGARTENBERG, .1 town of Gefraafty, 
in Auftria 5 6 miles SW. of Grein. 

(I.) Pa vo, in aflrouomy, the Peacock, a confteL 
lation in the fouthern bemifphere, unknown to the 
ancients, and not vifible in our latitude. It con- 
fids of 14 ftars, of which the names and fituations 
are as foUow ; 

co . .g 


The eye of the 
peacock 
In the breaft 
In the right wing^ 
In the middle 
In the root of the 


f, 


M 


tail, 
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fird 
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third 

fourth 
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34 41 
18 41 
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9 43 


3 53 *4|44 6 13 


37 9 
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IO 46 

\& 54 *4 l 
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ko 9 

Ul 23 
43 6 
5° 49 


In the right foot lltfj 

In the left foot * [ 

See AsTROwpMT, $ 549* 

(II.) Pavo, in ichthyology. See Peacock fish. 

(ill.) Pavo, the Peacock,. in ornithology; a 
genus belonging to the order of gallinse. The 
head is covered with feathers which bend back- 
wards ; the feathers of the tail are very long, and 
beautifrilly variegated with eyes of different cor 
lours. Latham enumerates 8 fpecies : * . 

1. Pavo albus, the white peacock , is, as its 
name imports, entirely white, not excepting even 
the eyes of the train, which it is neverthelefs eafy 
to trace out. This variety is in Latham's opinion 
more common in England than elfe where. He 
met' with two indances of the females of this fpe- 
des having the external marks of the plumage of 
the male.' 

i. Pavo Bicalc abatus is larger than the com* 
mon pheaiant. The bill is black, but from the 
nodrilfi to the tip of the upper mandihle red* 
The irides are yellow. The feathers on the 
crown of the bead are fufiiciently long to form a 
cred, of a dull brown colour. The fpace between 
the bill and eyes is naked, with a few Scattered 
hairs : the fides of the head are white : the neck 
is bright brown, driated aarofs with dufky brow n ; 
the upper parts o£ the back, fcapulars, and wing 
coverts, are dull brown, dotted with paler brown 
and yeikowifh ; befides which, each feather is 
marked near the end with a roumlilh large (pqt 
of a gilded purple colour, changing into blue and 
green in different lights : the lower part of the 
back and rump are dotted with white : all the un- 
der parts are brown, driated tranfvtrfeiy with 
black : the quills are duiky ; the fecondariei are 
marked with the fame fpot as the red of the wing ; 
the upper tail coverts are longer than the taU, 
and each marked at thread with a fpot like the 

wing 
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feathers, each of which is furraunded firft 
with a circle of black, and ultimately with an o- 
•range one : the legs and claws are brown, and on 
She back part of each leg are two fpurs, one a- 
•bove the other. The female is a third fmaller 
*han the male. The head, neck, and under parts 
are brown; the head fmooth: the upper parts 
are aifo brown, and the feathers marked with a 
dull blue fpot, furrounded with dirty orange : the 
feathers which cover the tail are fimilar; but 
marked at the end with an obfcure dull oval fpot 
of blue: the legs' have oo fpurs. This fpecies is 
of Chinefe origin, and fome of them have been 
brought from China to England alive, and have 
been for fome time in the poflefiion of Dr James 
JVtonro. The male is now in the Leverian Mu- 
icum, in the fineft prefervation. Sonnerat ob» 
lerves, that the bird from whence his defcription 
was takervhad two fpurs on one leg, and three on 
the other. This muft furely be a Ittfuj nature ; 
efpecially as he fays, it is the lame as that in 
k£d‘W. pi. 67. 

3. Pa vo Cri status, the common peacock of 
Englifk authors, ha9 a comprefled creft and foli- 
4 ary fpiirs. — It is about the fize of a turkey 5 the 
length from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail 
being 3 fret 8 inches. The bill is nearly two 
inches long, and is of a brown colour. The irides 
are yellow. On the crown there is a fort of creft:, 
composed of *4 feathers, which are not webbed 
except at the ends, which are gilded green. The 
shafts are of a whitifh colour; <md the head, neck, 
and breaft, are of a green gold colour. Over the 
eye there is a ftreak of white, and beneath there 
is the fame. The back and rump are of a green 
gold colour, glofied over with copper: the feathers 
are diftinlt, and lie over each other like (hells. 
Above the tail fprings an inimitable fet of long 
beautiful feathers, adorned with a variegated eye 
at the end of each ; thefe reach conliderably be- 
yond the tail ; and the longed of them in many 
birds are four fret and a half long. This beauti- 
ful train, or tail as it is improperly called, may 
be expanded quite to a perpendicular upwards at 
the will of the bind. The true tail is hid beneath 
this group of feathers, and confifts of 18 grey 
brown feathers, one foot and a half lohg, marked 
on the (ides wjth rufous grey: the fcapulars and 
teller wing coverts are reddilh cream-coloqr, va* 
negated with black: the middle coverts deep 
blue, glofled with green gold: the greateft and 
baftard wing rt^fous ; the quills are alfo rufous ; 
fome of them variegated with rufous, blackifh, 
and green : the belly and vent are greenifh black : 
the thighs yellowifh : the legs ftout 5 thofe of the 
male fumiftied with a ftrong fpur three quarters 
of an inch in length ; the colour of them grey 
brown. The female is rather lefs than the n>kle. 
The train is very Ihort, being much fhorter than 
the tail, and icarcely longer than its coverts; 
neither are 4 he feathers form (bed with eyes. The 
creft on the head is fimilar to that on the head of 
the male: the fides of the head have a greater 
portion of White : the throat and neck are green • 
the reft of the body and wings are cinereous 
brown : the breaft is fringed with white : the bill 
is the fame: the irides are lead-coloured, the legs 
are as in the male ; but the fpur is generally want- 


ing, though in fome birds a rudiment of one 
feen. In fome male birds, all the wing covq 
and fcapulars are of a fine deep blue g>een, 
glofly ; but the outer edge of the wing and qu 
are of the common colour. Thefe birds, naw 
common in Europe, are of eaftem origin. T 1 
are found wild in the iflands of Ceylon and JE 
in the Eaft Indies ; and at St Helena, Barba 
and other Weft India inand6. They are not 
tural to China ; but the , arc found in many pis 
of Aha and Africa. They are, however, now! 
fo large or fo fine as in India, in the nti^hbj 
hood of the Ganges, whence they have fpread 
to ail part.;, increaftng in a wild (fate in thewa 
er dimes 5 but requiring care in the colder regi? 
In ours, this fpecies does not come to its 
plumage tiH the 3d, year. The female lays ; 
greyilh white eggs; in hot climates zt» the 
of thofe of a turkey. Thefe, if let aTohe, fhc 
in fome fecret place, at a diftance from the u 
refort, to prevent their being broken by the w 
which he is apt to do if he find them. The t 
of fitting is from 17 to 30 days. The young 1 
be fed with curd, chopped leeks, baHey-a 
9 tc» mojftened ; and are fond of graihoppers, 
fome other infers. In 5 or 6 months they 
feed as the old ones, on wheat and barky, 1 
what elfe they can pick up !n the circuit. of I 
confinement. They feem to prefer the mrtft 
vated places to rooft on during night ; fu^ 
high trees, tops of houfes, and the like. 1 
cry is loud and inharmonious 5 a perfect con 
to their external beauty. They are caught i 
dia, by carrying lights to th£ trees where 
rooft, and having painted representations ei 
bird presented to them at the fame time; 1 
they put out the neck to look at the figurti 
fportfman flips a hoofe over the head, and fa 
his game. In inoft ages they have been eftei 
a faiutary food. Hortenfius gave the examp 
pome, where it was carried to the higheft Itu 
and fold dear: and a young pea-cock is thnuj 
dainty even in the prefen t times. The ft 
thefe birds is reckoned by fome at about 1; y 
by others 100. So beautiful a fpecies of bin 
the peacock could not long remain unknowi 
early as the days of Solomon, we find, amon 
articles imported jn his Tarftiifh navies, apes 
peacocks. JElian relate , that they wd?ebrt 
into Greece from fome barbarous country 
that they were held n fueh high efteem, tl 
male and female were valued at Athens at 
drachma?, or 32I. 5 s. iod. At Samos 
Were preferred about the temple of Juno, 
faered to that goddefs ; and GcTlius, in his i 
Attic*, c. 16. commends the excellency c 
Samian peacocks. When Alexander was in 
he found vaft numbers of wild ones on the 
of the Hyarotis ; and was fo ftruck with 
beauty, is to appoint a fevere punifhment 0 
perfon that killed them. Peacocks crefts, i 
cient times, were among the ornaments < 
kings of England. ErnaLd de Aclent was fir 
king John in 140 palfries, with fack-buts, k 
gilt fpurs, and pieacocks crefts, foch as wou 
for his credit. See Plate CCLXX. 

4. Pavo Muticus is about the fize <j 
creft ed peacock; but the bill is larger an<i 

cold 
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doortd: the irides are yellow, and round the 
if rrd ; on the top of the head is an upright 
czt 4 inches Jong, and lhaped fomewbat like an 
car 3f corn. The colour is green mixed with blue. 
The top of the neck and head are greeniib, mark- 
ed with (pots of blue, which have a ftreak of white 
dj*i the middle of each : the back is greenilh 
Kbc: tkc hreaft is blue and green gold mixed: 
tk btfyfides, and thighs are afli-colour, marked 
vehtadlpots, ftreaked with white on the belly ; 
fc s*| coverts and fecondarics are not unlike 
tk tat: the greater quills are green, tranfverfely 
tend irith black lines, but growing yellowish to- 
wk the ends, where they are black : the upper 
totewerts are fewer than thofe of the common 
(Dcuct, but much longer than the tail ; they are 
wfont brown, with white lhafts, and have ht 
ta end of each a large foot gilded in the middle, 
in btee* and {unrounded with green : the legs 
teiih-coloored, and not fumfihed with fpurs, or 
Bffkw been overlooked by thofe who have feen 
In. The female is fmaller than the male ; and 
■fcbdly quite black, and the upper tail co- 
jarcdi iliorter: the tail is green, edged with 
Iki ad white (hafts. It inhabits Japan, and is 
Prbown to Europe by a painting, lent by the 
ppm* of Japan to the pope. 

Ij* Puo Tibetanus is about the fize of a 
bong about two feet and nearly two inch. 

‘ hej. The bill is above an inch and a half long, 

J earrcoos : the irides are yellow : the head, 
od under parts are afo-coloured, marked 
Itakilh lines: the wing coverts, back, and 
■t prey, with firnall white dots ; befides 
• the wing coverts and back are large 
a fine blue, changing in different 
Pj^riokt and green gold : the ouills and up- 
P® corcrti are alfo grey, marked with black- 
l«fj; the quills have two round blue fpots on 
Kftc thole of the coverts 5 on the outer webs, 
r" «ch tail feather, there are four of the 
ft on each fide the web ; the middle co- 
** the longed, the others fliorten by dc- 
are grey, fumifoed with two fpurs 
dhkethe fpecies N* 2. : the claws are black- 
1 Es fpedes inhabits the kingdom of Thibet. 
BJPde give it the name of Cbin-t;hien-Kbi. 

Vakiatus, the w legated peacock , is 
pitaccd between the common and white 
i lad of courfe varies very confiderably 


! a town of Africa, in the 
ifland of St Thomas, be- 


^JOASAN, or i 
OASSAN, 1 
lo Portugal, the refidcnce of the govtr- 
ftrbifliop; with a fort and a good har- 
fc Da under the equator. Lon. 8. 30. W. 
*NA, a town of the Italian republic, in 
• of MelTa, diftrid of Brefcia, and late 
«fBrefciano. 

Mitus, or Timor, Fear, a .Ro- 
whofe worfhip was introduced by 
wfcHus, who, in a panic, vowed a (brine 
^ 00c to Pallor, PaUnefs \ and therc- 
found on the coins of that family, 
of Sparta ereded a temple to Fear, 
tribunal, to ftrike an awe into thofe 
locked it. Fear was likewife worfhip- 
«oth. The poets did not forget tUis 
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imaginary deity. Virgil places him in the entrance 
of hell, in company with difeafes, old age, 8 cc* 
J£n. vi. 273. Ovid places him in the retinue o£ 
Tifiphonc ont of the furies, ALt. iv. 485. 

* PAUPER, n.f, [Latin.], A poor perfon ; epe 
who receives alms. 

PAURJEDASTYLiE, in the old mineralogy, 
a genus of perfed cryftals with double pyramids, 
and no intermediate column, compofed of u 
planes, or two hexangular pyramids, joined bafo 
to bafe. 

PAUSA, a town of Upper Saxony, in Vogt- 
land 5 13 miles NNW. of Plauen, and 72 WSVV, 
of Drefden. 

PAUSAN 1 A, in Grecian antiquity, a fcftival ia 
which were folemn games, wherein nobody con- 
tended but free-born Spartans ; in honour of Pau- 
famas the Spartan general. See Pausanias, N° i. 

(1.) PAUSANIAS, a Spartan king and general, 
who fignalifed himfelf at the battle of Plataea a- 
eainft the Perfians. The Greeks, fenfible of bis 
lervicea, rewarded his merit with a tenth of the 
fpoils taken from the Perfians. He was afterward* 
appointed to command the Spartan armies, and 
he extended his conquests in Alia ; but the haugh* 
tinefs of his behaviour created him many enemies; 
and the Athenians foon obtained a fuperiority in 
the affairs of Greece. — Paufanias, diflatisfied with 
his countrymen, offered to betray Greece to the 
Perfians, it he received in marriage, as the reward 
of his perfidy, the daughter of their king. HU 
intrigues were difeovered by a young man who 
was intruded with his letters to Perfu, ( and who 
refufed to go, on recolleding that fuch as had 
been employed in that office before had never re- 
turned. The letters were given to the Ephori of 
Sparta, and the perfidy of Paufanias was thus dif- 
eovered. He fled for fiifety to a temple of Miner- 
va ; and as the fandity of the place fcrecned him 
from the violence of his purfuers, the facred build- 
ing was furrounded with heaps of ftones, the firfk 
of which was carried there by the indignaut mo- 
ther of the unhappy man. He was ftarved to 
death in the temple, and died about A. A. 0.474. 
There was a feflival inflituted to his honour, and 
an oration fpoken in his praife, in which his aftions. 
were celebrated, particularly the battle of Platxa, 
and the death of Mardonius. See Pavsania.* 

(2.) Pausanias, a learned Greek hiflomn and 
orator, in the 2d century, under Antoninus the 
phiiofopher. He was the difciple of Hcrodes At— 
ticus ; he lived for a long time in Greece ; and af- 
terwards went to Rome, where he died at a great 
age. He wrote an excellent defeription of Greece, 
in ten books; in which we find not only the filtr- 
ation of places, but the antiquities of Greece, and 
every thing moft curious and worthy of know- 
ledge. Abbe Gedoin has given a French tran na- 
tion of it, in 2 vols 4to. 

(3.) Pausanias, the murderer of Philip II. of. 
Macedon. See Macedon, § 9. 

(i.)* PAUSE. n.f. [ pau/cy Fr. pa*fa> Latin v 
»***.] 1. A flop ; a place or time of intermiflion. 
— Neither could we ever come to anypaufe, where- 
on to rtft our aflurance this way. Hooker . — 

This gentleman 

Steps in to Cafiio, and intreats his pau/e. Sbak . 

Some pauft and refpitc only I require. Henb. 
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—The pomfhment nuift always be rigoroufly ex- 
alted, and the Wows by paufes laid on till they 
reach the mind. Locke . — 

Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light, 

Only perceive fomc little paufe of joys. Prior . 

What paufe from woe, what hopes of com- 
fort bring 

The names of wife or great ? Prior . 

■—Our difeourfe is not kept up in converfation, but 
falls into more paufe t and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. SpcSator . a. Sufpenfc; 
doubt. — 

1 ftaod in paufe where I fhall firft begin. Sbak. 
3. Break ; paragraph ; apparent reparation of the 
parts of a difeourfe. — He writes with warmth, 
which ufualiy neglc&s method, and thofe parti- 
tions and pau/es which men, educated in the 
Schools, obferve. Locke. 4. Place of fufpending 
the voice marked in writing thus — . 5. A flop 
Or intermiflion in mufick. 

(».) A Pause is a eeflation in fpeaking, tinging, 
playing, or the like. One ufe of pointing in 
grammar is to make proper p.mfes. There is a 
paufe in the middle of each verfe ; in an hemiftich, 
called a reft or rtpoft. Sec Poetry, and Read- 
I kg. * 

* To Pause, v. n. x. To wait 5 to flop ; not 
to proceed ; to forbear for a time, ufed both of 
lfc>ecch and adHon. — 

Tarry 5 paufe a day or two. Sbak . 

While I paufe, ferve in your harmony. Sbak. 

Paufmg a while, thus to herfclf Ihe mus'd. 

Milton. 

Here th’ archangel paus'd. 

Between a world deftroy’d and world reftor’d. 

Milton . 

1. To deliberate.— 

Other offenders we will paufe upon. Sbak . 
— Solyman paufmg a little upon the matter, fuf- 
fered hhnfclf to be intreated. Knolles. 3. To be 
intermitted. — 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir, 

And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d ! 

Tiekel. 

* PAUSER. n.f [from paufe.] He who paufes; 
be who deliberates. — 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outruns the paufer , rCafon. Macbeth. 

PAUS 1 AS, a famous ancient painter, the in- 
ventor of Encaustic Painting, was a native 
of Sicyon. He was a difeipie of Pamphilus, and 
ftotirifhed about A. A. C. 351. He drew a beau- 
tiful pidure of his miftrefs dycere, for which 
Lucdllus gave two talents. The Sicyonians being 
obliged to fell his pictures to clear an enormous 
debt, they were all purchafed by M. Scaurps, the 
Roman. 

PAUSILIPPO, a celebrated mountain of Na- 
ples, 5 miles from Pu/zoli, famous for its grotto, 
or rather its fubterranean paflage through it, near 
a mile long, about ao feet broad, and from 30 to 
40 in height. The gentry generally drive through 
it with torches ; but the country people find their 
way with little difficulty, by the light which en- 
ter at each end ; and by two holes pierced thro* 
the mountain from the top, near the middle of 
the paflage. On this mountain is the tomb of 


Virgil, overgrown with ivy, and overfhadeil 
an ancient laurel tree. 

PAUS1LYPUS, the ancient name of Pat 

LIPPO. 

PADTDCKEE. Sec Patucket. 

PAUTZKE, a town of W. Pruifia, in Po 
Telia ; 25 milc^NW. of Dantzick. It was u 
by the Danes, in 1464, after a long fiegc ; hy 
Swedes in 1626 ; and by the Poles, in 1627 . 1 
18. 4i- E. Lat. 45. 44. N. 

PAUXJS, a fort of Brazil, in Para, on th< 
bank of. the Amazon. Lon. 40. 56. W. La 
30. S. 

PAUZANNE, St, a town of France, fg 
dep. of Lower Loire ; 12 miles SW. of Nant 

PAUZENt a town of Bohemia, in Bokf 
10 miles E. of Jung-Bunzel. 

PAUZK. See Pautzke. 

* PAW. n. f \pa<wen , Welfh.] i.The fool 
beaft of prey. — 

One cbofe his ground, 

Whence rufhiog he might fureft feize 
both, 

Grip’d in each paw. Milton s Par. 

—Tlie bear goes backward into' his den thal 
hunter rather mi flakes than finds the way c 
paw. Holyday . — The bee and ferpent know 
flings, and the bear the ufe of his paws, 
againjt Atbeifm. — If lions had been brought 
painting, where you have one lion under tty 
of a man, you fhould have had twenty mcOl 
the paw of a lion. L* Eft range . — 

Bpth their paws are taften'd on the pre 

2. Hand. In contempt.— 1 

Be civil to the wretch imploriftg 

And lay you r paws upon him without to 

( i.)*To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
the fore foot along the ground. — 

The fiery courfer, 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with dc 

Shifts place, aud paws , and hopes the pn 

* fight. 

Th* impatient courier pants in every 1 

And pawing , fccras to beat the diftant p 

— Once, a fiery h arte, pawing with bis hoof, 
a hole in my handkerchief. Swift. 

(2.) * To Paw. v. a .‘ I. To ftnke with a 
ftrokc of the fore foot. — 

His hot courfer paw'd th’ Hungarian 1 

2. To handle roughly. 3. To fawn 5 to 

Ainf. 

(3.) To Paw*, v. a. in the manege. A l 
faid to paw the ground, when, his leg 
either tired or painful, he does not refi 
poo the ground, and fears to h\irt htmfcl 
walks.* 

* PAWED, adj. {from paw.] 1. Having 
2. Broad footed. 

PAWING, a town of Eaft Friefcland, n 
-Ems 5 3 miles S. of Emden. 

PAWLET, a town (hip of Vermont, ii 
land county, containing 1458 citizens, in i 
(1.) # PAWN. n.f. [pandj Dutch ; pan, F 
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1. Somethin; given to pledge as a fecurity for 
oxey borrowed, or promife made.— 

Utroath for love, her honour’s pawn, Sbak. 
—A* for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
like f * war without ufe ; or they will look for 
tic forfniure. Bacon. — His very word will coun- 
toml the bond or pawn of another. Ho<we/.— 
Hm’itheTcff heart, and foul, and life-blood of 
(koa; pawns in abundance, till the next bribe 
hdpifar bulbands to^redeem them. Dry den. a. 
Tklrtf rfbeing pledged. — 

S»ict wife, my honour is at pawn* Sbak . 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemifbM 
crown. sbak. 

A common man at chefs. — 

Here I a pawn admtre. 

Put frill ulvancing higher. 

At top of ail became 

Another thing and name. Cowley, 

[i.) Pawn is derived a pugno 9 quia res qtLs pig - 
Isri l&alur % pttgnt vel manu t r adunt ur. The par- 
ijrtkat pawns goods hath a general property in 
otm; they cannot be forfeited by the party that 
thrm in pawn for any offence of his, nor be 
tfarin execution for his debt ; neither may they 
be put in execution till the debt for 
Jbrt they arc pawned is l'uisfied. If the pawn 
l*Wnp,and the pawnee robbed, he is not an- 
ifrfubie; though if the pawnee ufe the thing, as 
ijjcwct, watch, &c. ttiat will not be the worfe for 
(JwajfWhich he may do, it ia at.his peril ; and 
• Wit robbed, he is anfwerable to the owner, as 
Jk^occafioned the lofs, See. If the pawn 
■of lich a nature that the keeping is a charge to 
j* as a cow or a horfe, See. he may 
: and ride the other, and this lhall 

| fo'irecompcnce for his keeping. Things which 
I W/nw the work by uling, as apparel, 5c c. he 
W not uk. 

*T§ Pawn. *>. a. [from the noun.] To pledge ; 
|o ptr in pledge. Ir is now feidom ufed but of 
r*cn for money. — 
r I hold it cowardice 

1 JkfcR miftniftful, where a noble heart 
«h pawn'd au open hand in figu of love. 

■ Sbak. 

Ip^rirAd him on with a fine baited delay, ’till 
pawn'd his horfes. Sbak. Merry Wives.— 
ilown ray life for him, that he hath 
tet'Ko to feel my affe&ion to your honour. Sbak . 
VTiil you thus break your faith ? — 
ipcvn'd you none. Sbak . 

Ytipawn the little blood which I have left, 
hie the innocent. Sbak. 

dear rem *mbrancc of that fatal glance, 
™ *hich he lately pawn'd his heart. Waller. 
Mt who before had mortgag’d her eflate, 

1 spawn'd the laft remaining piece of plate, 
i * Dry den. 

part of the nation is pawned to the other. 

I* Pawn sto it eiu n.f. [pawn and broket.] One 
money upon pledge.— Thofe moncy- 
[r^ f * fc««n to have been little better than our 
JWrwttrj. Arb«tbnr>t. 

| JWfEg, *. /. Q pe w t, 0 lends On pawns. 

I rAWTEWWT AMIES, a nation of N. Ame- 
k^ians, who re fide in the North- Wcitcrfl 
v ^X\U ?axtI 
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Territory, on the banks of the river St Jofepfl* 
They have 200 warriors. They ceded to tfyfr 
United States a tra< 5 t of 6 miles fquare. 

PAX, the goddefs of Peace, among the art* 
cients. The-Athenians erefted a ftatue of her# 
reprefenting her as holding PlutOs, the god of 
wealth, in her lap. They alfo firft erected an aU 
tar to her, after Cimon’s vidtory over the Perfi- 
ans } fPlut.) or after that of Timotheus over the 
Spartans. (Nepos.) The Romans repreGrnted 
her with an olive branch in the one hand, and 
the born of plenty in the other. See Peace, § 5* 

PAXARO, ) or Paxaro Nigro, an ifland, 

PAXAROS, 5 or duller of iflands, near the 
coaft of California, in the N. Pacific Ocean. Lon 
120. 45. W. Iwu. 29. 30. to 30/ 18. S. 

PAXIMADES, an ifland near the S. coaft of 
Candia. Lcn. 4a. 29. E. Ferro. Lnt. 34. 54- N. 

(1.) PAXTON, a Village of Scotland, in Ber- 
wicklhire, on the Tweed, in Hutton pai iili j con- 
taining 271 inhabitants in 1791. 

(2.) Paxton, a townlhip of Mafiachtifetts, in 
Worcefter county; 8 miles W. of Worcester# 
and 59 SW. of Bolton. It had 558 citizens iu 
-I 79 A* 

(3.) Paxton, Lower, ) twotowmfliipsofPenn- 

(4.) Paxton, Upper, ) fylvania, in Dauphin 
County. 

PAXU, an ifland in the Mediterranean, is 
miles in circumference, with a good harbour % 
yet uninhabited on account of the pirates. It is 
8 miles SE. of Corfu. Lon. 38. 7. E. Ferro. LaU 
39. ai. N. 

* PAY. n. f. [from the verb.] Wages; hire 3 
money given in return for fervice. — 

Come on, brave foidiers, doubt not of the 
day; 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

Sbak. 

—There is neither pay nor plunder to be got. 
V Eflrange.— Money, inftead of coming over for 
the pay of the army, has been traofmitted thither 
for the pay of tbofe forces called from thence# 
Temp/?.— 

Here only merit conftant pay receives. Pope, 

* To Pay. v.a. [ paicr , Fr. apagar t Spanilh •» 
pacare , Lat.] 1. To difeharge a debt. It is ap- 
plied to debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 
merce. — 

You have done enough, and have perform’d 

A faint like forrow ; and indeed paid down 

More penitence, than done trdpafs. Sbak * 
Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt. Sbak . 

—She docs what flit will, fay what lhe will, take 
all, /ay ail. Sbak.— 

The king and prince 

Then paid their off ’rings. Drydctu 

—An hundred taleuts of lilver did the children of 
Ammon pay. 2 Own. xxvii. 5. — This day have I 
paid my vows. Proverbs , vii. 14. 2. !t is oppos- 

ed to borrow . — The wicked borrowtth, and^ov- 
rtb not a^aiii. Pfalms. 3. To difmifs one to whom 
any thing is due with his money : as, he had paid 
his labourers. 4. To atone; to make amend# 
by fuffVring : with for before the caule of pay- 
ment. — * 

If this prove true, they’ll pay fort. Sbak . 
jteld .Prometheus, whufc uutam’d defire 

$ Jtival’i 
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PAY f 1: 

Rival’d the fun with his own heavily fire, 

Noiv doom’d the Scythian vulture’s cndlefs 
prey, 

Severely pays for animating clay. Rc/common. 
—Men of parts, who were to a«ft according to 
the refult of their debates, aifd often fay for their 
mi (lakes with their heads, found thofe fchoteltick 
forms of little ufe to difeovef truth. L ocke . 5. To 
beat. — ! follow'd me ciofe, and, with a thought, 
feven of the eleven I paid . Shak . — 

forty things more, my friends, which you 
know title, 

for which, or pay me qtrickly, or 1*11 pay you. 

Ben Jonfon. 

6 . To reward j to recompenfe. — 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me 
with difdain. Dry den, 

7. To give the equivalent far any thing bought. 
—Riches are got by confi/ming lefs of foreign 
Commodities, than what by commodities or la- 
bour is paid for. Locke. — It is very poflible for a 
itian that lives by cheating, to be very punctual 
in paying for what he buys. Law. 

* PAYABLE, adj. fjta table, Fr. from pay.] t. 
Due; to be paid. — The marriage-money, the 
princefs brought* was payable ten days after the 
fblemnization. Bacon. — The farmer rates or com- 
pounds the fnms of money payable to her majef- 
ty, for the alienation of lands, made without or 
by licence* Bacon, a. Such as there is power to 
^ay. — Thanks are a tribute payable by the poor- 
eft. South. 

* Payday, n. f. [pay an <\day.] Day on which 
debts are to be dtlcharged, or wages paid.— La- 
bourers pay away all therr wages, and live upon 
truft tu* next payday. Locke . 

* PAYENGAUT, or Coimbetore, a diftritt 
of Indoftan, in Myfore, on the Malabar coaft. 
See Coimbettore, N° 1, and Mysore, N 6 i 
and 2. 

* PAYER, n. f. [ paieur , Tr. from pay.] One 
that pays. 

PAYERNE, a town of the Helvetic republic, 
in Berne; 22 miles SW. of Berne, 

P AYJAN, a town of Peru, in Truxillo. 

(1.) PAYMAGO, a fortrefs of Portugal, in Ef- 
tremadnra, on the lea coafl»4| miles SSE. of Pe- 
niche. 

(a.) Paymago, a town of Spain, in Seville, on 
the frontiers of Portugal, 33} miles ft. of Aya- 
xnonte. 

* PAYMASTER, n. f. [pay and majler.] One 
who is to pay ; one from whom wages or reward 
is received*— Ho wfbefer they may bear fail for a 
time, yet are they fo fure paymafters in the end, 
that few have held oUt tneir lives fafely. Hay - 
ward.— If we defirc that God ihould approve us, 
it is a fign we do his work, and expert him oUr 
pay m after. Taylors 

* PAYMENT. »./. [from pay.] 1. The art 
of paying. — No man envieth the payment of a 
debt. Bacon . a. The thing giten in difeharge of 
debt or promife. — 

Thy hufband 

Craves n<5 other tribute at thy hands 

But love, faif looks, and true obedience ; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt. Sbak* 
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3. A reward. — 

Give her an hundred mark*# 

— An hundred marks ! by this light I’ll 
more. 

An ordinary groom is for fucb payment . Sl\ 
—He that would ur.dcrftand the falfohood , 
dtceit of fin thoroughly, molt compare its j 
miles and its payments together. — 4. Chaftifomt 
found beating. Ain f worth . 

(1.) PAYNE, Nevil, an Englifh dramatic 1 
ter, who flourilhed under Charles II. He p 
liflied 3 plays, viz. 1. The Fatal Jealoufy; a 
ptdy ; 4to, 1673. a. The Morning Ramble ; 
the Town Humours, a comedy; 410, 1673. 
The fiege of Conftantinople ; a tragedy, - 
1*7*- 

(a.) Payne, Roger, a late eminent Englifh be 
binder, the tirft of his profrftion, who introdu 
a ftyle of binding that united elegance with 6 \ 
bility. The ornament? «*fed by him were ap| 
priated to the fuhjcdt. His matter- piece was 
Mfchylus , the decorations of which were 
beyond defeription. The binding of this V 
colt Earl Spencer///ewi guineas, lie died in 1; 
Watkins. 

PAYO, St, a town of Portugal, in Trai 
Montes, 18 miles W. of Miranda dc Dtiero. 

PAY11ABA, a town of Brazil, in the Nortl 
divifioii. 

(1.) PAYS, Renatus Le, a French poet, bor 
Nantz, in 1636. He was comptroller genera 
rmpofts, in provencc. |He publifhed a mifcelb 
in profe and verfc, entitled, Amities , Amottrs 
Amourettes. 

(a.) Pays, or Pais. See Pais. 

* To PAYSE. n. [Ufcd by Spenfcrfat p 
To balance. — 

Ne Was it ifland then, ne was it pays' d 
. Amid the ocean waves. Spi 

* PAYSER. n.f. [for poifer.] One that wei 
—To manage this coinage, porters bear the 
payyere weigh it. Care*w . 

PAYTA. See Paita. 

(1.) PAZf or La Paz, a province and a 
biihopric of Peru, in Buenos Ayres or Chaty 
full Of mountains, which are fuppofed to abfl 
with gold ; for a crag of one of them, calki 
lintard, being broken off fame years ago, by a 1 
of lightning, fuch a quantity of gold was fo 
among the fragments, that it was fold for i 
time after at 8 dollars per ounce. But tbtl 
of thefc mountains being conftantiy covered 1 
fnotr and ice, no attempt has bten made to c 
amine. In 1730, an Indian, while bathing 
river, near the city, found a piece of gow 
large, that the Marqttis of Cartel Fuerte gave 
12,000 dollars for it, and fent it to the kin| 
Spain. 

(2.) Paz, the capital of the above provinrt 
feated among the mountains, on the fide of a 
ley, 36 miles from the Cordilleras, through wl 
3 large river Hows, which often brings down f 
from the mountains. This city contains a ci 
dral, 4 churches, a college, an hofpital, fo* 
convents, and about a 0,000 inhabitants. It 
180 miles N. of Plata, and 350 SE. of Cu 
Lon. 64 . 30. W. Ux. ly 59 .S. 
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PAZCUARO, or / h of Mexico, on the .1 believing. Rom. xv. 13. — Religion direfls US 
PAZQUARO, $ E. bank of which the city rather to fecure inward pence tnan- outward cafe. 
iit:>\\1. 5 ce Mexico, N 5 1 . 2, 15. TUlotfon . 8. Silence; luppreflion of the thoughts.— 

PAZZAXO, a town of Naples, in Calabria 'Twill out ; — I peace I 

l 7 ri, 19 nf!r? E. of Oirace. No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air. Sbak r 


FIZZY, a town of European Turkey in Ro- 
ma^ Gaiiipoli, with a biihop's fee. Lon. 
E. Lat. 40. 33. N. 

!/.; PE. or Pkde Sc a la, a town of Maritime 
Aa4;j, a the Viccntuio, one of the Sette Com- 

Bl’X 

} Pi t St, a town of France* in the dep. of 
sir Upper Pyrenees, 7 miles N. of Argellez, and 
t W. df Lou rdf. 

»t.‘ • PEA. n.f. \ ptfum. Latin; pifi i, Saxon ; 
French.) A pea hath a papilionaceous flow- 
er, mdoat of his tmpalement riles the pointal, 
*** beepoo a long pod full of roundifh feeds; 
the tiJhare fiftulous and weak, and feem to per- 
Lrc the kares by which they are embraced ; 
ti other iems grow by pair* along the mid rib, 
io 1 tendril. The fpeeie* are 16 : x. The 
pn>rptfden pea, w ith white flowers and fruit. 
IHcupif pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf 
pet 5. Pea with an efculent hulk. 6. Sickle 
Fx 7. Common white pea. 8. Green round- 
nlpo. 9. Grey pea. xo. Maple rouncival pea. 
ti. kok pea, -12. Spanifli moretto pea. 13. 
Hirwt'at or Dutch admiral pea. 14. Union pea, 
tJ-Srjpn. 16. pig pea. Miller . 

WPu» >0 botany. See Pi sum. 

(j’PuChici. See Cicer. 

U*' ^Everlasting. See Lathyrus, N° 
IL)i. 

ir ’Pu, H eart. See Cardiqspermum. 
U'Pu, H eath, See Orobus. 

(rPu, Pigeon. Sec Cytisus, N° I, § i, 
Pii, Sweet-Scented. See Lathyrus, 

b-'PiA.TAXGiFR. See Lathyrus, N° II, $ j. 

Pu, Winced. See Lotus, N® I, § 6. 
t! * ,# PEACE. n.f. [paixt French; pax, Lat.] 
from war. — Preferve us in peace ; fo 
ptre m in peace, that war may be always odi- 

» RtifJaj. — 

Ai the northern world lies hufh’d in peace . 

. Add'tfon . 

from fuits or difturbance*. — The king 
“■ecidrd that Shtrbom ftiould hold his land 
!£**■ Davies. 3- from any commotion. 

► from riots or tumults.— 

peace upon your lives. Sbak. 

“J**&mWed here in arms againft God's peace 
5^* hing'*. Sbak. — Shallow, you have your- 
®*»agicater tighter, though now a man of 
5. Reconciliation of differences. — 
rf * ® tnake peace with me. Ifaiab , xxvii. 5. 

not hoftiiC. — If 1 have rewardtd evil 
^ tun that was at peace with me, let the ene- 
JI Porfecntc my foui. Pfatm vii. 4 .— There be 
or unities. Bacon. 7. Reft ; quiet ; 
freedom from terrour; heavenly reft. — 
pence be with him, that hath made us 
tcaty! 

be with us, left we be heavier ! Sbak. 
I** k uato thee, fear not. Jttdg. vi. 23. — 
hope fill you with ail joy and^are 


—He afked in fcorn one of the examinates, who 
was a freed fervant of Seri -oni anus; I pray. Sir, 
if Scribonianus had been emperor, what wouid 
you have done? he anfwered, I would have flood 
behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon . — 

She faid ; and held h tr peace. Drjdpn. 

9. [In law.) That general fecurity and quiet which 
the king warrants to his fubje&s, and of which 
he therefore avenges the violation \ every forcible 
injury is a breach of the king’s peace ? 

(».) * Peace. interjeQion. A word commanding 
filenc t.-*Peaee! fear, thou comeft tqu late, Whpi^ 
already the arm is taken, Sidney.-^ 

Hark! peace! 

^ It Was the owl that ihriek’d. Sbak . 

Peace X good reader do not weep ; 

Peace! the lovers are afleep. CraJbcxuj. 

But peace, I mult not quairel with the will 

Of higheft difpcnfatio»>. Milton. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, 
peace I 

Said then th’ omnific word- Milton . 

I pry thee peace! 

Perhaps fhc thinks ttyey are too near of blbod. 

Drydevk 

(3.) Peace, in geography, an ilfand near the 
coaft of Nova Scotia; a little tothe S. ot Mira- 
chi Point. 

(4.) Peace, a river of N. America, which run# 
into Slave k River, ao miles N. of Lake Athapcf- 
c6w. 

(5.) Peace, Temple of, a celebrated temple 
at Rome, which was coniumed by fire A. D. 191 ; 
produced, as fame writers fuppofc, by a IlighC 
earthquake, for no thunder was heard at the 
time. Dio Cafflus, howev-r, fu">p fes that it be- 
gan in the adjoining houfeK. IW that as it will^ 
the temple, with all the furrnupding buildings, 
were reduced to afhes. That magnificent ftrifc- 
ture had been raifed by Vefpafian after the dc- 
ftruAion of Jerufalem, and enriched with the 
fpoiis and ornaments of the temple of the Jews. 
The ancients fpeak of it as one of the moft ftately * 
buildings in Rome. There men of learning uftd 
to hold thtir aflemblits, and lodge their writings, ■ 
as many others deported thtir jewels,, and what- 
ever clfe they efteemed of great value. It war* 
like wife made ufe of as a kind of magazine for the 
fpices brought by the Roman merchants out of 
Egypt and Arabia; fo that many rich perfons 
were reduted to beggary, sl| their valuable ef- 
fjfti and treafurcs being coqfumed in, one nighty 
with the temple. 

• PEACEABLE, adj. Ifrom peace.] i.Free from 
war; free from tumult. — The reformation of 
England was introduced in a peaceable manner by 
thefupreme power in parliament. Swift, a. Quiet; 
undifturbed.— The laws were firlt intended fo* 
the reformation of abufes and peaceable conti- 
nuance of the fubjedt. jSptnfer . — 

Lie, Philo, untouen'd on my peaceable Jhelf. 

Prior. 

Q\ 1. Not 
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|. Not violent ; not bioody. — The Chaldeans flat- a colour like a peach.— One Mr Caper corw 
lifted both C»far and Pompcy with long lives and jail at the fuit of Mr Tbreepile the mcrcrr, 
a happy and peaceable death ; both which fell out fome four fuit6 of peach-coloured fettin, wh 
extremely contrary. Hale . 4. Not quarrelfomc ; now peaches him a beggar. Shat. Meaf. fir M 
not turbulent.— The molt peaceable way for you, # Peachick. n.f. [pea and chick.] The chic! 
if you do take a thief, is to let him Ihew himfclf. of a peacock. — Docs- the fnivdling peachick th 
Shat . — Thefe men are peaceable. GeneJtj xxxiv.11. to make a cuckold of roe ? Southern. 

* PEACEABLENESS. n.f, llrom peaceable .] (1.) # PEACOCK. n.f. [paw, Saxon ; pa 

Quietnefs ; difpofition to peace. — Plant in us all Lat. Of this word the etymology is not knot 
thofr precious fruit6 of piety, juftice, and charity, perhaps it is peak cock, from the tuft of featl 
gnd peactublenefs . Hammond. on its he.»d ; the peak of women King an anc 

* PEACEABLY, adv, [from peaceable.] it ornament; if it be not rather a corruption of At 

Without war ; without tumult. — poq, Fr. from thi more linking luftre of its lp; 

It (hould to her remain, led train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty of 

Who peaceably the fame long time did weld, feathers, and particularly of his tail. — 

' Spcnfer. Let frantick Talbot tnumph for a while 

ft* Without tumults or commotion. — The balance And, like a peacock , fwcep along his tail. & 
of power was provided for, eife Pi lift rat us could r-The birds that are hardeft to be drawn, an 
never have governed fo peaceably. Swift. 3. With- tame birds ; as cock, tut ky-cock and pea 
OUt difturbance.— , Peacbam . — 

Difturf him not, let him pafs peaceably . Shat. The peacock , not at thy command, affiim 

* PEACEFUL* adj. ( peace and full . j 1. Quiet ; His glorious tram. Sat 

pot in war ; a poetical word. — Tilt peacock's plumes thy tackle muff not 

Peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. Dryden. i 

9. Pacifick ;.mild, — . (a.) Peacock, in ornithology. 8ec Pavo, 

As ohe difarm’d, his anger all he loft ; III, 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d herfoon. (3.) Peacock Fish, in ichthyology, PivU 

Milton, radii s 55, caudalifalcati. The body is of vu 
The peaceful power that governs love. Dryd. colours; the fin of the anus has 55.ftre.1kv 
3. Undifturbed ; Hill ; fecurc. — its tail is in the form of a crefcent. The hea 

Succeeding monarch* heard the fu l jt&s cries, without icales; it is brown upon the upper; 
. Nor faw difpleasM the peaceful cottage rife~ Pope, yellow above the eyes, and of a filver colon 

* PEACEFULLY, adv. [from peaceful.] 1, tfie Tides. The back is round, and adorned 
Without war. a. Quietly; without difturbance. beautiful blue ftreaks in a ferpentine form; 

Our loved e^rth,' where peacefully we flept. the belly bright as filver. The fins of the b 

Dryden , are round, and, iike thofe of the belly, have a 
3. Mildly ; gently, , lo\v grourtd with a grey border ; that of the 

* PEACEFULNESS, vf. {from peaceful.] Quiet; i? of a violet colour ; that of the anus is ftraf 

freedom from war or difturbance. loured ; and, laftly, that of the tail is yeilo 

* Peacemaker. 0. /. {peace and maker.] One the tides, red towards the middle, and bore 

who reconciles differences. — with a deep blue, its length is not krl 

Bleficd are the pacemaker*. Shot. There is a variety of this fi(h found only iij 

Think us, Indian feas, and therefore called the Indian 

Thofe we profefs, p< dee makers, friends and fer- cock ffh\ which is thus deferibed in the lang 
vants. . Shale, of Linnaeus : Pavo pinna catidali fircipata:\ 

* Pg ACE-Off bring, n.f. [peace and offer.] dorfalibus 1 4 ; ocello e^rulco pone oculas. It hd 

Among the Jews, a facrifice or gift offered to fin of its tail forked ; 14 iharp points or prt 
Ood for atonement and reconciliation for a crime on the back, with a round blue ftreak behin 
pr offence, — A facriftcc of peace- offering offer with- eyes. The body of this fifh is of an elliptical f 
OUt blcmiih* jLcv. iii. f . the head is covered with fcaJes to the tip 0 

* Peace parted, adj. [peace and parted.] Dif- fnout; the two jaws are armed with long 

fumed frqm the world in peace. — (harp teeth ; the bali of the eye is black, an 

We (hould prophanc tb$ fervice of the dead* irjs of a white colour with a mixture of g 
To fing a requiem, and fuch reft to her At the infertion of the fins of the belly is foi 

As to peaceparte^ foub. Shat. Hamlet, bony fubftance. The head, back, and Tides 

(1.) * PEACH. v.J. [ptfche, Fr. malum perficum, of a yellow colour, more 01 lei's deep, and c 
Lat. 1 A tree and fi tut. — In his left hand a haudful ed with lines or Jtreaks of Iky blue. The: 
pf millet, withal carrying a cornucopia, of ripe lours are fo agreeably mi*ed, that they reft 
peaches, peays and pomegranates. Peackam . — the elegance of the peacock’s tail. 

The funny wan, PEAGE, a town of France, in the d« 

Prefcnts the downy peach. 'Tbomfon s Autumn • Drome, on thfc 8. bank of lfere, oppofite Ro 
(2.) P^ach. See Amygdalus, J 3, 4. (i.) * PEAHEN* ?•/• [pea and hen ; pava^ 

*(3.) P> ach Wolf’s, a fpecies of Solan um. The female pf the peacock. 

* *7 0 Pf ach* v, n. [Corrupted from impeach.] (a.) Peahfn. See Pavo, N° III. - 

To aceufe of fome crime. — Jtyou talk oi pcacbmg, (1.) # PEAK* n.f. [pcac, Saxon; pique 

I’ll peach firft, and fee whofe oath will be believed, French.] 1. The top of a hill or eminence.- 
Jprrd. * Thy lifter feek, 

* Peach CQLovREp, n<jr. [peach and cc/w] Of Or dn Meander’s bank or Latqnis’proA. 
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I, Aar thirrp acuminated. 3. The riling fore part ous journey, Captain Sturmy was feized with a 
d a brad-drrfi. violent head-ach, which, after continuing four 

(i.l Peak, a mountain of Ireland, in Cork, days, terminated in a fever, of which he died in a 


Mnnilrr ; in which there are feveral fubterraneous 
arms, wherein a great number of human Ikele- 
toa* were difeovered in 1755. 

1*1 Pui Bay, a bay on the S. coaft of 
Lon. 76. 58. W. Lat. 17. 59. N. 

(tj Peak of Derbyshire, a chain of very 
kji maintains in Derby, famous for the mines 
Htf cortain, and tor their remarkable caverns.' 
ftr taoft remarkable of thefe are Pool’s-hole and 
Hdrt-tok. The former is a cave at the foot of 
a tush bill cahed Coitmofs , fo narrow at the en- 
tnvc that palfengers arc obliged to creep on alJ- 
Lur*; but it foon opens -to a confiderable height, 
otrxiing to above a quarter of a mile, with a 
fomewhat rcfembling that of an ancient ca- 
bt'-nl By the petrifying water continually 
ifro^ing in many parts of the cave are formed a 
wwy of curious figures and reprefentations of 
tk works both of nature and art. There is a co- 
few here a* clear as alahafter, which is called The 
s- ef Scots* s Pillar , becaufe Q. Mary is faid to 
tocprvccded thus far when Ihe vifitcd the ca- 
•cn. After Aiding down the rock a little way, 
M-aisdthe dreary cavity turned upwards: fol- 
Ibrmj iu courfe, and climbing from crag to crag, 
ffcf traveller arrives at a great height, till the rock, 
dwn?OTrr his head on all tides, puts an end to 
*7 farther fubterraneous journey. Juft at turn- 
^todrfeend, the attention is caught by achafm, 

* »kh is feen a candle glimmering at a vaft 

wdoTkath. The guides fay, that the 
fcfeMapIace near Mary Queen of Scots's pil* 
fcLAAdiolcfs than 80 yards below. It appears 
•ttkhUf deep indeed to look down; but per- 
hp*ii**notmeafure anything like what it is faid 
b<*o. If a piftbi is fired by the Queen ol Scots's 
pfcr. it will make a report as loud as a cannon. 
Sur the extremity there is a hollow in the roof, 
■W the Needle** Bye; in which if a candle is 
it will represent a ftar in the firmament to 
Nc who are below. At a lit le diftance from 
it a fmall ciear ftreatn con lifting of hot 
■d edd water, fo near each other, that the fio- 
►>ad thumb of the fame hand may be put, the 
the hot water and the other into the cold, 
is a dreadful chafm in the fide of a 
which, before the end of the 17th cen- 
thought to be altogether unfathomable. 
J* Et'Dm-HoLi.) Jn 1699 Captain Sturmy, 
traded by ropes fixed at the top of an old lead- 

* 4 fathoms almoft perpendicular, and from 
**** 3 fathoms more obliquely, between 2 great 
***• At the bottom of this be found an en- 
®*°tnrtoa very fpacious cavern, whence he def- 

along with a miner for 25 fathoms per- 
At laft they catye to a great water, 
k found to be 20 fathoms broad and 8 
As they walked by the fide of this water, 
feT obftrvtd a hollow in the rock fome fefct 
^them. The miner went into this place, 
^ wa the mouth of another cavern 5 and 
for about 70 paces in k. The floor of 
^ caverns is a kind of white ftonc enamelled 
kad ore, and the roofs are encrufted with 
wg (par, Ou his return from tljis fubterranc- 


fhort time. 

(5.) Peak of Teneriffe. See Teneriffe. 
fo.) Peak, St Georges, or Pico. See A- 
zores. * 

(7.) Peak’s Hole, and Pool’s Hole, called- 
alfo the Devil* s A—Je, two remarkable horizontal 
fprings under mountains ; the one near Caftletown, 
the other juft by Buxton. They feem to have owed * 
their origin to the fprings which have their current 
through them ; when the water had forced its way 
through the horizontal liflures of the ftrata, and 
had carried the loofe earth away with it, the 
loofe ftones muft fail down of courfe: and where 
the ftrata had few or no Allures, they remained 
entire ; and fo formed thefe very irregular arches, 
which are now fo much wondered at. The wa- 
ter which palfes through Pool's Hole is impreg- 
nated with particles of lime-ftone, and has in- 
crufted the whole cavern in fuch a manner, that it 
appears as ofie (olid rock. 

(8.) Peaks of Otter, the hieheft parts of the 
Blue Mountains, in N. America. They arc 
4000 feet above the fea level. 

* To Peak. v. n. ( peque 90, Spanifh, little, per- 
haps lean : but 1 believe this word has fome other 
derivation : we fay a withered man has a Ih^rp 
face ; Faiftaft dying, is faid to have a no/e as Jharf 
as a pen : from this obfervation, a fickly man is 
laid to peak or grow acuminated, from pique. ] I. 
To look fickly. — 

Weary fe’npights, nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shak Mad . 
a. To make a mean figure; to fneak. — 

I, a dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my eaufe. 

Shak. 

-*-The peaking comuto her hnlband, dwelling in 
a continual iarum of jealoufy, comes me in the in* 
ftant of our encounter. Shak. 

* Peal. n.f. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympa- 
na .] 1. A fucccfiion of loud founds : as, of be) I k* 
thunder, cannon, loud inftruments.-*They were 
faluted by the way, with a fair peal of artillery 
from the tower. Hayward. — It lhali be the laft 
peal to call the judgments of God upon men. Ba- 
con's EJ/ays . — Woods of oranges will fmell into 
the fea perhaps ao miles ; but what is that, fince 
a peal of ordnance will do as much \ Bacon. — 

A peal lhall roufe their fleep. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Vanquilh’d with a peal of words, O weaknels ! 
Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. Milt. 
Peals of Ihoutathat rend the heav’ns. Dryden * 
Oh ! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea, and air, and heaven and Cato 
tremble l Add/ \ 

2, It is once ufed by Sbakefpeare for a low duU 
noife, but improperly.-r- 

Ere to black Hecate’s fummons 
The (hard bom beetle with his djowfy hums. 
Hath rung night's yawning peal 9 there lhall be 
done 

A deed of dreadful note. ‘ Shak. Mach • 

(1.) # To Peal. v. n. [from the noun.j To play 
folemnly and loud. — 

Let the paling organ blow. 
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To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton. 63. The winter citron pear 5 it is llfo called t 

The pealing organ, and the paufing cho r. mu Ik orange pear m fome places. 64. The w! 

‘Ticket, ter roflelet. 65. The gate pear: this was uifi 
(2.)* Tv Peal. v. a. 1. To afiail with noife<— vered in th6 province of Poittou, where it v 
Nor was h:s ear lefs peal'd much efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi; it is a 

With noifes loud and ruinous. MUt . called the Eafter bur/amot. 67. The winttr b 

a. To ft ir with fome agitation : as, to peal the pot, Chretien pear. 68. Catillac or Cadillac. 69. 
is when it boiis to ftir the liquor therein with a paftourellc. 70. The double flowering pear. \ 
ladle. Ainf. St. Martial 5 it is aifo called the angelic pear. 

(1.) PEAN, in heraldry, isVheo the field of a The wilding of Ct aumontelle. 73. Carmel 
coat of arms is fable, and the powdering* or. 74. The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76. ^ 

(2.) Pban. See Pjean. fine prefent; it is alfo calkd St Saxnpfon. 

PEAPS, William, a dramatic writer, in the Le roulftlet de Reims. 78. The fummer thj 
reign of Charles I. He ftudied at Eton, and wrote pear. .79. The egg pear ; fo called from the 
a piece entitled, Love if its extafy , or the large Pre- gure of its fruit, which is (haped like an egg. 
rogative: 4to. 1649. The orange tulip pear . 81. La fflanfuette. 

(1.) * PEAR. n.J. \poire, French ; pyrum, La t.] The German mufeat. 83. The Holland bui 
The fpecies are 84 : 1. Little mufa pear, common- mot. 84. The pear of Naples. Miller— T 
ly called the fupreme. 2. The Chio pear, com- would whip me with their fine wits, till I wen 
monly called the little baftard mulk pear . 3. ertft fallen as a dried pear. Shak. Merck, of Vo 
The hafting pear, commonly called the green chif- — Auguft (hall bear the form of a young man. 
Am. 4. The red mufcadelle, it is alfo called the a choleric afpetf, upon his arm a bafket of ye 
fiireft. 5. The little mufeat. 6. The jargooeile. plums, and apples. Peach. — 

7% The Windfor pear. 8. The orange mulk. 9. The juicy pear 

Great blanket. 10. The little blanket pear . 11. Lies in a foft profulion fcatter’d round. Tk 1 

Long ftalkcd blanket pear. 11. The (kin lefs pear. (2.) Pear, in botany. See Pyrus. 

13! The mulk robin pear. 14* The mufk drone (3.) Pear, Alligator. I , J 

pear. 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caflolette. (3.) Pear, Avocado. > * * ] 

17. The Magdalene pear . 18. The great o- (4.) Pear, Bachelor’s, a fptcies of So 
nion pear. 19, The Auguft mufeat. ao. The num. 

rofe pear. ai. The perfumed pear. as. The (5 •) Pear, Garlics. Sec Crateva, « 

fummer bon chretien, or good chriftian. 23. (6.) Pear, Prickly, a fpecies of CactusJ 

S viati. 24. Rofe water pear. *5. The choaky PEARCE, Dr Zachary. Bp. of Ruchcfter, 

pear. i6. The ruflelet pear. 27. The prbee’s the fon of a diftiller in fjigh Hoibon. He 

pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 29. born in 1690, and educated at Wcftminfter, wl 

Summer burgamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. he was diltioguilhcd by his merit, and elected 
51. The Swifs burgamot. 32. The red butter of the king’s fchoiars. In 1710, when be to 
pear . .',3. The dean’s pear. 34. The long green years old, he was elected to Trinity Colley, C| 
pear ; it is called the Autumn month water bridge. During the firft years of his refidenc^ 
pear. 35. The white ami grey monfieur John, the univerfity, he wrote efiay*, fome of which 
36. The flowered mufeat. 37. The vine pear, inferted in the Guardian and SpeSator. In ij 
38. RouflTeline pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 40. he publiflied his edition of Ctcero de Oratore , J 
The green fugar pear. 41* The marquis’s pear . luckily dedicated it to Lord Chief Jufiice ?a 
42. The burnt cat; it is alfo called the Virgin of (afterwards Earl of Macclesfield), to whom 
Xantonee. 43. Le Befidery ; it is fo called from was a ftrangcr. This laid the foundation of 
Heri, which is a foreft in Bretagne between Bcnnes future foitune; for Lord Parker recomrocn 
and Nantz, where this pear was found. 44. him to Dr Bentley> m.ifter of Trinity, to be ni 
The crafane, or burgamot crafane; it i9 alfo cal- one of the fellows. In 1717, Mr Pearce was| 
led the flat butter dear. 45. The lanfac, or daw- dained at the age of 275 In 1718, Lord Pai 
pbin pear. 46. Tne dry martin. 47* The villain was appointed chancellor, and invited Mr Pd 
of Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the to live with him as chaplain. In 17x9, he 1 
great orange. 48. The large ftalked pear . 49. inftituted rt6tor of Staplcford Abbots, m Efl 
The Amacfot fear. 50. Little lard pear. ri. in 1720, of St Bartholomew, worth 400!. 
The good Lewis pear. 52. The colmar pear\ it num: In 1723, he was prefented to St Martin 
it is alfo called the manna pear 9 and the late bur- ' the Fields. In 1722, he married Mifs Adams, 
gamot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the daughter ofa diftnlcr, with a confiderablc fortj 
Undry wilding. 54. La Virgoule, or La virgo- who lived with him in the hight ft connubial 1 
leufe. 55. Poire d’Ambrette; this is fo calied pinefs. Mr Pearce foon at traded the notice I 
from its mulky flavour, which refemble6 the fmei} efteem of perfons in the bigheft ftationsanc 
of the fwtet fultan flower, which is called Am- the greateft abilities; In 1724, the degree of H 
brette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear, was conferred on him by Abp. Wake. Theft 
57. The St Germain pear, or the unknown of ia year he dedicated to the earl of Macclesfield, 
Fare ; it being firft diicovt-rcd upon the banks of edition of Longinus on the Sublime , with a ncw| 
a river called by that name in the parilh of St tin verlion and notes. When the church of 
Germain. 58. The St. Auguftine. 59. The Spa- Martin’s was rebaiU, Dr Pearce preached a 
niih bon ebretien. 60. The pound pear. 61. mon at the confirmation, which he printed, | 
The wilding of Calloy, a f jreft iu Britan ny, where accompanied with an Effay on tbe origin and j 
it was diicovered. 62. The lord Martin pear, gre/s of Temples hum the rude ftoneswli 
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*rrr foi ofed for altars to the noble ftmdture of one or two cafts of this will take baits enough for 
Soomno. which he confiders as the iirft temple the day without any farther trouble. When the 
CMnplrtdy covered. Dr Pearce was appointed bait is a frog, the hook is to be fattened to the 
dnn <rf WiiichcJter in 1739 * an <* * n *744 hc was UPP* 1 * P art the leg. The beft place for the filh- 
dded prolocutor of the lower houfe of convoca- ing for pearch is in the turn of the water near 
I*.*, tor Canterbury. He was confecrated Bo. of fome gravelly fcour. A place of this kind being 
friar, Feb. iz. 1748. Upon the death of Bp. pitched upon, it fhould be baited overnight with 
W.iedrt be was promoted to the fee of Rochef- lobworms chopped to pieces ; and in the morning 
v.iuidfancry of WcftminAer in 1756. In 1768 on going to it, the depth is to be regularly plum- 
^ rrflfjrd the deanery ; in 1773, he loft his lady; bed, and then the hook is to be baited with the 
^jnofoac months of lingering decay he died worm or other bait; and as it drags along, the 
£ Lak Ealing, June 39, 1774, aged 85. This pearch will foonfeize upon it. 
fUifrnt prelate diftinguiihed himfeif in every part (3.) Pearch GLUE,akiod of glue, of remarkable 

nf life by the virtues proper to his ftation. ftrengthand purity, madefromtheikinsofpearches. 
Ik ikenry abilities, and application to lacred and * Pearch-Stone. n.f. [from pcarcb and Jlone,] 

pyiroogicai learning, appear by bis works ; the A fort of ftone. 

procipil of which are, 1. A letter to the clergy Pear-Glass, or rather Glnfs Pear , is fynoni 
cf the church of England, on occafion of the Bp. mous with Glass Drops, or Glass Tears, 
of Rochefter’s commitment to the Tower, id edit. Prince Ruperts drops . See Rupert’s Drops. 

J<«« 2. Miracles of Jefus vindicated, 1717 and (1.) * PEARL, n, /. [perle, Fr. perla, Spanifh : 
1 jil 3. A review of the text of Milton, x 733. 4. fuppofed by Salmajius to come from fphtrula, 
Tto letter* again ft J>r Middleton, occafioned by Latin.] 1. Pearls , though cftetmtd’of the number 
ftfdodor’s letter to Waterland, 011 the publica- of gems by our jewellers, are but a diftemper in 
tw of Ins tTeatife, intitled. Scripture Vindicated , the creature that produces them : the fiih in which 
Jflbt.1751. And 5. fince his death, a commen- pearls are mod frequently found is the Eaft Indi- 


trj vitb notes on the four Evangelifts and the 
A&> of the Apotlles, with a new tranllation of 
• Aui’ifirft Epiftle to the Corinthians, with a pa- 
Jhde and notes, have been publiihed, with bis 
wwdixtd, from original MSS. in a vols. 4to. 

(1*) # PEARCH. n, 4 [ pertica , Lat.] 1. A long 
; tar vinous ufcs. a. A kind of filb. 

Pxarch, in ichthyology. See Perca. 
Wh affords good fport for the angler, 
•eft time for their biting is when the fpnng 
1 »d before the heats of fummer come on. 

they are very greedy ; and the ang- 
good management, may take at one Ran- 
‘ ill that are in the hole be they ever fo many, 
proper bait* are minnows or young frogs; but 
•or® called the brandlings well fcoured, is al- 
r cut at all times of the year. When the 
fetes, he ihould always have a great deal 
Allowed him to fwallow the ba.t. The 
vi il bite all day if the weather be cloudy ; 
time is from 8 to 10 A. M. and from 
N 1 1 *. M. The pearch 19 very abftemious in 
*nd will Seldom bite in this feafon ; if he 
* ill, it is in the middle of the day: at 
in»t indeed all fifh bite beft. If the bait be 
•* , which is the bait that affords moft di- 
to the angler, it rr.uft be fattened to the 
by putting the hook through the up- 
or back-fin ; it muft be kept at about nnd- 
tnd the float mutt be a quiil and a cork, 
amoow alone may not be able to fink it. 
ouft be of Glk, and ftrong ; and the hook 
»ith a finall and fine wire, that if a pike 
uke the bait, as is not unfrequentiy the 
' may be taken. The way to carry the 
**• or fmall gudgeon* alive for baits is this: 
•pot 1, to be provided, with holes in the lid, 
fckd lb water; and the filh being put in 
«c water is to be changed once m a quarter 
bow by the holes, without #kmg off the lid 
except when the bait is to be taken 
K fmall eaft ing net, made for thefe little fifh, 
- ** Ukca out with the pcarch-uckle ; and 


an berbes or pearl oyfter ; others are found to pro- 
duce pearls \ as the common oyfter, the muiclc, 
and various other kinds : but the Indian pearls are 
fuperior to all : fome pearls have been known of 
the fize of a pigton’s egg ; as they increafe in fize, 
they are lefa frequent and more valued : the true 
ihape of the pearl is a perfedt round ; but fome of 
a confiderable fize are of the fliape of a pear, and 
ferve for ear rings. HiR. — K pearl~]xx\e^ was made 
of a diftilled milk. Wijeman . — 

Flow’rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like lapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Sbak. 
— Cataradts pearl-coloured, and thofe of the co- 
lour of burniftied iron, are efteemed proper to en- 
dure the needle. Sharp, 2, [Poetically.] Any 
thing round and clear, as a drop.— 

Dropping liquid pearly 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knees beggM mercy. Drayt . 
(a.) # Pearl, n, /. ( albugo , Lat.] A white 
fpeck or film growing on the eye. Ain/, \ 

(3.) Pearl, in geography, an ifland in the Gulf 
of Mexico, near the mouth of the Mifiifippi ; 7 
miles long and 4 broad. 

(4.) Pearl, another ifland of the W. Indies ; in 
Lon. 79. 13. W. Lat. 14. 53. N. 

(5.) Pt ax l, a river of W. Florida, which runs into 
Lake Pontchartrain 513 m. ENE. of New Orleans. 

(6.) Pearl, a river of Georgia, which nfes in 
the W. part of the Chadtaw country, runs 3 . to 
the Girif of Mexico, into which it falls by feveral 
mouths, at the E. end of the Rcgolets. it is na- 
vigable for above ico mi es. 

(7.) A Pearl, (J i Dcf, 1.) in natural hiftory, 
is a hard, white, ihining body, ufoally roundilh, 
found in a teftaccous fifii refembiing an oyfter. (See 
My a, N j 2.) Pearls are analogous to the bezoars 
and other ftonv concretions in feveral animals of 
other kinds. The filh in which thefe are ufirally 
produced is the Eaft Indian pearl-oyilcr. Bcfides 
this ihell, there are many others that are found to 
produce pearls; as the common oyfter, the mul- 
clc, and feveral others 5 the pearls of which are 
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often very good ; but thofe of the true Indian her- 
heri 9 or pearl oyftcr, are in general fuperior to ail. 
The fmall or fced-pcarls, alio called ounce pearls y 
from their being fold by the ounce and not by 
tale, are vaftly the moft numerous and com- 
mon. We have Scotch pearU frequently as big as 
a little tare, fome as big as a large pea, and fome 
few of the fize of a horft-bean ; but thefe are 
ufiially of a bad ihape, and of little value in pro- 
portion to their weight. Philip 11 . of Spain had 
a pearl per fed in its Ihape and colour, and of the 
lire of a pigeon’s egg. Their colour ought to be 
a pure white ; and that not a dead and lifelefs, 
but a clear and brilliant one : they mult be per- 
fectly free from any foulnefs, fpot, or ftain; and 
their furfaces mutt bej naturally fmooth and 
glofly; for they bring their natural polith with 
them, which art is not able to improve. All 
pearls are formed of the matter of the fheli, and 
confifi of a number of coats fpread with t perfect 
regularity one over another, in the manner of the 
feveral coats of an onion, or like the feveral ftrata 
of the (tones found in the bladders or ltomacha 
of animals, only much thinner. 

(8.)Pearl Fish. See Mya, N° i. Very lit- 
tle is known of the natural hiftory of the pearl 
fijh. Mr Bruce fays, that, as.far as he has obferv- 
ed, they are all ftuck upright in the mud by an 
extremity : the mufcle by one end, the pinna by 
the (mail (harp point, and the third by the hinge 
or fquare part which projects from the round. 
41 In lhallow and clear dreams (fays Mr Bruct), I 
have feen fmall furrows or tracks upon the Tandy 
bottom, by which you could trace the mufcle from 
its lad dation ; and thefe not draight, but devia- 
ting into traverfes and triangles, like the courfe 
of a (hip in a contrary wind laid down upon x 
map, probably in purluit of food. The general 
belief is, that the mufcle is condantly dationary 
in a date of rtpofe, and cannot transfer itfelf from 
place to place. This is a vulgar prejudice, and 
one of thofe faCts that ^re miltaken, for want of 
fufticient pains or opportunity to make more cri- 
tical observations. Others, finding the fird opi- 
nion a falfe one, and that they are endowed with 
power of changing place like other animals, have, 
upon the fame foundation, gone into the con- 
trary extreme, fo'far as to attribute fwiftnefs to 
them, a property furely inconfiftent with their 
being fixed to rocks.” Our author informs us, 
that the mufcles found in the fait fprings of Nu- 
bia likewife travel far from home, and are fome- 
times furprifed, by the ceafing of the rains, at a 
greater didance from their beds than they have 
ftrength and moidure to carry them. He aflures 
tis, that none of the pearl-fifii are eatable ; and 
that they are the only fifli he faw in the Red Sea 
that cannot) be eaten. But no attempt towards 
motion or change of place has ever been oblervul 
.in the pearl tilh of Pcrthlhire. The pearl-filh has 
been hitherto confidered as an afcidia , (lee.MY- 
tilus,) but a late author, who paid great atten- 
tion to the pearl fifhery at Ceylon, denies this, 
and fays it has no rrfemblance to the afcidia. He 
luppofes it a diftinCt genus. The pearls are only 
found in the foft part of the animal, on both tides 
of the mouth. From the (hells a judgment may 
i>i formed, whether they contain pearls. Thole 
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which Jutv£ a thick calcareous <ruft on them, 
which, ferpul * , Tubuli mariniy Crijlagatt , A lad 
pores ^ Mikiporesy Sponguty and other zoophyi 
adhere, commonly contain the bed pearls: t 
fmooth ones either none or very fmall ones. 

(9.) Pearls, different colours, kinds a 
value of. The colours of pearls are differ 
according to the (hells in which they are fou 
There are 3 kinds of bivalve (hells chiefly fou 
after by the pearl fifliers. The id is a kind 
mufcle chiefly found in the N. end of the Red! 
It produces peafls of a fine ihape and cxcdl 
luftre, but feldom of , that very tine colour wl 
enhances their price. The id kind called Pis 
is broad and femicircular at the top, and lhar 
the hinge, the outlide rough and red, the intide » 
with mother of pearl. It produces pearis ha 
the reddifh cad of the inner (hell of the pinna, 
led mother of pear / ; ^vhich Confirms the opi 
of Reaumur, that the pearls are formed fronc 
glutinous fluid which makes the fird rudimen 
the (hell ; and this kind of pearl is found t 
more red as it is formed nearer the broad pa 
the fheli, which is redder than the other 
The third fort of (bell relemblcs the oyftcr, 
produces pearls of extreme whitenefs. The 1 
of thefe commodities depends upon their tizi 
gularity of form, whether round or not, vu 
fmootbncfs, colour, and the different (had 
that colour. The pearl filhers fay, that 
the (hell is fmooth and perfect, they 
expert to find any pearls, but always do fo 
it has begun to be deformed and diltorted. I 
it would feem, that as the fi(h turned olde 
veflels containing the juice for forming th^ 
and keeping it in its vigour, grew weak am 
tured ; and thence, from this juice accumula! 
the fifh,lhe pearl was formed, and the (hell bi 
to decay, a9 fuppofed by Mr Reaumur. 1 
be the cafe, it ought to be known by the ft 
the (heli whethtr the pearl is large or final! 
thus the linaller ones being thrown back in 
fea, a con Rant crop of large pearl* might | 
tained. Pearls were anciently rated at y 
travagant prices. Servilia, the mother of Ij 
Brutus, prefented one to Cacfar of the vj 
50,000!. of our money; and Cleopatra di] 
one worth 250,000 i. in vinegar, which fliO 
at a fupper with Mark Antony ! 

(10.) Pearls . Fisheries Thet 

many rivers great and fmail in Eaftem 
contiderable for peari-hfliery ; but thefe 
though much cficcmcd by the Tartars, v. < 
little valued by Europeans, on account < 
.defers in ihape and Cvdour. TheEtnpero 
hi had. feveral chaplets or firings of tnefe 
each containing 100, which were very lay 
exactly matched. There are many rivukt 
vonia which produce pearls, annoit cqu.u 
and cleanufs to the oriental ones* Theif 
veral tiiheries both on the E. and W. c 
Africa ; the molt contiderable of which \\ 
fome fmall ifl.inds, over-againft the king 
So* ala; but the people thusemployed,infic 
poling the oylUrs Lottie warmth of the iui 
would induce them to open, lay them upon 
l»ers ; by which abfurd method, thofe peat 
they catch contract a dull kind of rednefi 
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toSi the® of the ir natural luftre as well asof their tion, fometimes perceive large (harks, frdm whtdl 
vatoe. PcarMiibing is performed by the women as all their addrefs iu muddying the water, See. will 
•dhitifc men ; bpth being equally expert. In the not always fave them, but they unhappily bc- 
fci ct Cilrfurnia alfo there are very rich pearl-fifh- come their prey : and of all the dangers q£ the 
(na The moft ci Wmed pearls are thofe of Alia fifhery, this is one of jthe greateft and moft ufuak 
sod the E. coaft of Africa. In the kingdom of (Aee Panama, N° i.) The belt divers will not 


Malta there are mauy pearl fiiheries. (See Tu 
Tvipim.) In Japan likewift there are found 
pnrfc of great price. Pearls ait met with In all 
prtof the Red Sea, in the Indian Ocean, on the 
he part of the coaft of Arabia Felix named Ba • 
im*. adjoining to the Periian Gulf.- Th.ey are 
hkewiGe found on the low coaft about Gunibroom 
t of the Per Gan Gulf; and many of the finely 
Ind are met with on the coafts of Ceylon. They 
are moft plentiful in the Babaren, between the 
coat of Arabia Felix and Ormus, whence they 
*?tno(portcd to Aleppo, then lent to Leghorn, 
nd then circulated through Europe. Linnaeud 
^covered a method of putting the pearl mufetes 
istoriUte of producing pearls at his pleafure. (See 
Mu* N° a.) In Scotland, efprcially to the 
wthward, in all rivers running from lakes, there 
avimod mufcles that have.pearls of more than 
*&ary merit, though feldom of large fixe. in 
As conntj there was a very great fifhery of 
P<*k, sot out of tht frelh-watcr mufcles. (See 
Jit a, ft* a.) From 1761 to 1764, io,oool. worth 
vtrc fait to London, and fold from 10s. to ih 
per ounce. One pearl was taken there thpt 
vefal 33 grains. But this tiihery is at prefen t 
vAaAed, from the avahee of the undertakers : 
Am* mended as far as Loch-Tay. 

fttifrsKLS, Manner of fishing for, in 
TOiut Indies.— There are two feafons for 


keep tinder water above, two minutes, according 
\o M, Le Beck, though others abfurdly affirm, 
that they will continue hair an hour. tVhen they 
find themfelves ftraitened, they pull the rope to 
which the bag Is fattened, and hold fall by it with 
both hands: when thofe in tht bark, taxing the 
fignal, heave them up into the air, and onload 
them of their fi(h ; which. is fometimes 500 oyfo 
ters, and fometimes hot above 50. Some of the 
divers need a fliort refpitc t6 recover breath ; o- 
thers jump in again mftahtly, continuing this.vicM 
lent cxercife for feveral hours.' On the (hore 
fhey unload their barks, and lay their oyfters in 
vaft number of little pits dug in the (and 4 or ^ 
et Iquare, railing heaps of fond over tljem to the 
height of a man ; and in this condition they are 
kft the rain, wind, and fun, have obliged 
them to open, whith (bon kills them : upon this 
the flcih rots. and dries, and the pearls, thus dif- 
en gaged* fall into thk pit on their taking out 
the (hells. After clearing the pits of the grofler 
filth, they fift the fond feveral times in. order to 
find the pearl ; but, whatever care they take, they 
always lofe a great number. After cleaning and 
drying the pearls, they are pafl'ed through a kind 
of fieve, according to their fixes; the finalleft arc 
tbtn fold by weight. as feed-pearls, and the reft put 
up to auction, and fold to the bigheft bidder, 
(is.) Pearls,, method of fishing for, in 


; pNftHwr: the firft is in March and April, and 
\ fckUn Aug. and Sept, and the more rain there 
year, the more plentiful are thefe tiih- 
*** At the beginning of the feafon there are 
j'5 o barks on the banks; the larger 
Wfcj lave two diver*, And the fmaller one. As 
the barks arrive at the place where the 
fc fa, and have ca& anchor, each diver binds a 
fix inches thick and a foot long, under his 
Nf; which ferves him as a ballad, prevents bis 
dnten away by the motion of the water, 
JWeubles him t6 walk more fteadily under the 
They alfo tie another very heavy ttone 
Mwefoot, by which' they are very fpeedily lent 
fctV bottom of the fea ; and as the oyfters are 
Jkdly firmly fattened to the rocks, they arm their 

& to with leather mittens, to prevent thtir br- 
anded in pulling them violently off ; but 
tA feme perform with an iron rake. Each 
^ca rries down with him a large net in the 
frocr of a Lck, tied to his neck by a long cord, 
[ jMher end of which is fattened to the fide of 
1 This net is to hold the oyfters gather* 

[iitoa the rock, and the cord is to pull up the 
LP* when his bag is full, or when be wants air. 
Dttu equipage he fometimes precipitates him- 
^wfafeet under water; and as he has no time to 
■ghc no fooner arrives at the bottom* than he 
HNto run from fide to fide, tearing up all the 
■Vnhe meets with, and cramming them into 
l#*®Ag«t. At whatever depth tbe divers are, 
Is fo great, that they cafily fee whatever 
■ the tea; and, to their great coofterua- 

I ^uxvn. p**tl 


Perthshire. . The rev. Dr James Robertfon, in 
his Statiftical Account of Callander, deferibes the 
pearl fifhkry as pradtifed m this county, as fol- 
lows : *■ Thky are filhed with a kind of fpeaf# 
confifting of a 16ng fhaft, and (hod at the point 
with two iron fpoons, having their mouths invert-J 
ed ; their handles are 16 ng and elaftic, and joined 
at the extremity, which is formed into a locket# 
to receive the fhaft. . With this machine in his 
hand, by way of ftaff, the flftUr, being often up 
to the chin in water, gropes with his feet fof the 
mufcles, which are fixed in the mud and fond by 
one end, and preffe* down the iron fpoonj upon 
their point; fo that by thefpring in the handles, 
they open to receive the mufcle, hold it faft, and 
pull it up to the furface of the water. He has SL 
pouch or bag of net-work hanging by his fide, to 
carry the mufcles till, he come a*(hore, where 
they ark opened. The operation's much eafiet, 
in (hallow water." St at* Act. XI, $ 99; 

(13.) Pearls, method of making artifi- 
cial. Attempts have been made to take out 
(tains from pearls, and fo render the foul opaque- 
coloured ones equal in luftre to the oriental. A* 
bundance of proceffes are given for this purpofe 
in books of fecrets and travels ; but they are very 
far fronvanfwering what is expelled from them* 
Pearls may be cleaned indeed from any external 
fuulneffes by wafhing and rubbing them with a 
little Venice foap and warm water, or with ground 
rice and folt, with (larch and powder-blue, plaf- 
tcr of Paris, coral, white vitriol and tartar, cut- 
ticr-bonk; pumicc-ftone, and other fimilar fub- 
R dances; 
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Ranees ; brit a Haiti that reaches deep into the fub- getables : and he concludes from them, x. “ TL1 


ft a nee of pearls is impoflible to be taken out. 
Nor can a number of fmall pearls lie united irtto a 
maf^m:lar to an entire natural one, as fome pre- 
tend. There are, however, methods of making 
artificial pearls, in fuch a manner as to be with di- 
fficulty diftinguiihed fronrthc heft oriental. ‘ The 
ingredient ufed for this purpofe was tong kept a 
freret ; but it i« now difeovered to be a fine fnver- 
like fubftance found tipeff the under fide of the 
Scales of the blay or Weak fifli. The feales, ta- 
ken off in the ufual manner, are wafhed and rub- 
bed with frefh parcels'of fair water, and the frve- 
ral liquors fuftefed to fettle: the water being- 
then poured off, the pearly matter remains at the 
bottom, of the confidence of oil, called by the 
French ejfnce d y o r ient . A little of this is dropped 
into a hollow bead of biiuih glafs, and fhaken a- 
bout fo as to line the internal furface ; after which 
the cavity is filled up with wax, to give folidity 
and weight. Pearls made in this manner are dif- 
tinguifhable from the natural only by their ha- 
ving fewer blemifhes. 

Pearl-ash, a kind of fixed alkaline fait, pre- 
pared chiefly in America, Germany, Ruflia, acd 
Poland, by melting the’ falts out of the allies of 
burnt wood ; and having reduced them again to 
drynefs, evaporating the moifture, and calcining 
.them for k confiderable time in a furnace mode- 
rately hot. The goodnefs of pearl afhes mu ft be 
diftinguifhed by the uniform and white appear- 
ance of them : they are neverthelefs fubjett to a 
common adulteration, not eafy to be diftinguifli- 
ed by the mere appearance, which is done by the 
addition of common fait. In order to find out 
this fraud, take a fmall quantity of the fulped- 
ed fait: and after it has been foftened by lying 
in the air, put it over the fire in a ftiovel : if it 
contains any common fait, a crackling and a kind 
of flight explofion will take place as the fait 
grows hot. Pearl-afhcs are much ufed in the 
manufatfhire of glafs, and require no preparation, 
#xo**pt w here very great transparency is required, 
as in the cafe of looking-glafs, and the belt kind 
of window -glafs. For this purpofe difiblve them 
in four times their weight of boiling water: when 
they are diilblved, let the lolution be put into a 
Clean tub, and differed to remain there 24 hours 
or more. Let the clear part of the fluid be then 
decanted - off from the fediment, ar put back in- 
to the iron pot in which the folution was made; 
in this let the water be evaporated till the falts be 
left, perfectly dry. Keep thofe that are not de- 
fined for immediate ufe in ftone jars, well fecu- 
r^d from moifture and air. Mr Kirwan, who has 
tried a courfe of experiments on the alkaline fub- 
ftances ufed in bleaching* See. (fee bifh 7 ' raw. for 
1789), tells us, that in 100 parts of the Daft tzick 
peari-afli, tiie vegetable alkali amounted to lome- 
wiiat above 63. His pearl-afh he prepares by cal- 
cining a ley of vegetable alhes dried into a fait to 
vs hitends. In this operation, he fays, n particu- 
lar care fhould be taken that it lhould nqt melt, 
as ihe extradive matter would not be thoroughly 
eonlumed, and the alkali would form fuch an u- 
rion with the earthy parts as could not eafdy be. 
biMolved.” He has alfo given fables of the quan- 
luiis of aflies and felt obtained from different ve- 


in general weed* yield much more afhes, and the 
afhes much more felt, than woods ; and tbal 
confequently, as to falts of the vegetable alka 
kind, neither American, Triefte, nor the ncrthci 
countries, pollefs any advantage over us. 2. Th 
of all weeds, fumitarv produces mod felt, ai 
next fry it wormwood 5 but if we attend only 
the quantity of fait in a given weight of afhes, t 
aflies of wormwood contain moil. Trifolium Jib 
mem alfo produces more afhes and felt than ten 
See Potash. 

* PAARLED. adj. [from pearl.} Adorned 
fet with p tails. — 

The water nymphs 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in 

Milt 

♦ Pearleyed. adj. [pearl and ere.] Having 
fpeck in the eyeJ 

* Pearlgrass. Pf.arlplant. Pearlwoi 
n.f Plants. Ainfworth. 

Pearl Islands, a clufter of iflards in Pana 
Bay, 36 miles from the city of Panama: fo na 
cd from their coafts abounding with pearls. (1 
Panama, N° j.) They are low, and abot 
with wood, water, fruits, fowls and hogs; 1 
have feveral good harbours. The northemmoi 
Pacheay the fouthemmoft St Peufs. Lon. Si. 
W. Lat. 7. xo. N. 

. Pearl, mother of, the fliefl, not of the p 
oyfter, but of the mytilus nfargaritifenu. See l 
tilus, N° 6. The mother-of-pearl manufaS 
is brought to the greateft perfection at Jcrufel 
The moft beautiful fliell of this kind is that of 
Pinna ; but it is too brittle to be employed ii 
ny large pieces of workmanfhip ; whence that i 
named dora is moft ulually employed ; and gi 
quantities of this are daily brought from the I 
Sea to Jerufaltm. Of thefe, aTl the fine wo 
the crucifixes, the wafer-boxes, and the beads, 
made, which are fent to the Spaniih dominion 
the New World, and produce a return ir con 
rably greater than the ftaple of the greateft mi 
factory in the Old. 

Pearl-plant, See. See Pearlgrass. 

♦ PEARLY, adj. [from pearl.] 1. Aboum 
with pearls ; containing pearls. — 

Some in their pearly fhells at eafe, attend 

Mu 

a. Reftmbliug pearls. — 

Which when fhc heard, full pearly fioodi 

I in her eyes might view. Dm) 

Plains adorn’d with pearly dew. J)'j 
For what the day devours,* the nightly 0 

Shall to the morn in pearly drops. renew. L 
—Another was invefted with z pearly fhe!l> Hu 
' ( 1.) * PEA RMA 1 N. n.f. An apple .— bean 
fa an excellent 2nd well known fruit. MorUmt 

(2,) Pfarmain. See Pyrus, N° 4. * 

. PEARSON, . John, a learned EnglHh bill 
born at Snoring, in 1613. He was educate 
Eton and Cambridge 5 entered into orders in i< 
and was made prebendary of Netherhavtu in 
church of Sarum. In 1640 he was appoi 
chaplain to the lord keeper Finch, and by 
presented to Torrington in Suffolk. In 165 
was made miniftcr of St Clement's, Eaft ch 
Loudon. About 1660 he puhliihed at Lon 
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Jt Expojitin of the Cre.d 9 in folio; alfo, The gcd, and enjoy plenty of whole fome food, by 
Ikkkz Remains of Mr John Hales of Eton ; with which they acquire great bodily ftrength. The 
a preface, and character, drawn with great ele- peasants of Finland aie more civilised than the 
pace. In 1660 he was prefented by Juxoq, Bp, RuuUns, and differ widely from them in looks, 
v r London, to the re&ory of St Chriftopher’s m drei's, and manners. Thofe of Sweden are dill 
unary; created D. D. at Cambridge, in It ailed more improved. They are more honed, in bef- 
prtpoiUry of Elv; archdeacon of Surry; and ter condition, and po fiefs more of the convemcn- 
rjit curler of Jefus college in Cambridge. March ces pf life, both in food and furniture, than thofe 
iciliSi, he was appointed Margaret profeilor of Poland, and Ruflia. Before the late revolu- 
and in 166a, one of thcoommiiTioners tions, the peafants of Holland and Switzerland 
tie renew of the liturgy. April 14th 166a, were all in a very tolerable condition ; not fub- 
iduiitlcd mailer of Tiinity college in Cam- je& to the undifputed coutroul of a hireling maf- 
bilfr; and, in Augud, refigned his rectory of St ter, they were free mfcn, and enjoyed in their (V- 
Unfopher’* and prebend of Sarum. In 1667 he yeral ftations the blefiings of freedom. In Bohe- 
uu admitted F. R. S. In 167a he publifhed at mia, Hungary? and a great part of Germany; they 
Qrabndgc, in 4 to, tin elicit Fpjloiarum £. I^natH* are legally (laves, and fuflfer ail the miferies at- 
v loiVer to M. Daille; to which is fubjoined, tending fuch a condition. In Spain, and Italy, 
imazToJH epffaU dux adverfus Davidim Blonde /- they are little better. In France, their fituatioh 
ParloG was appointed fuccetfor to Bp. Wil- was fuch as to warrant the firft Revolution ; and 
basil the fee of Chefttr, Feb. 9th 1671-3. In indeed tbefe, and a few others of the lower ranks, 
JUmlet Cypriamri, five tt edecim annorwn 9 feem now to h? the only gainers by it. 
f **** L Cyprian, inter Cbrijlianos verfuitts efl 9 hi/- * PEASANTRY, n. /. Peafants; rufticks; 
nr« ;hr 9 Holo£tcii> was publiflied at Oxford, with country people. — 

edition of that Fathers works. He died at How much low s peafantry would then be glcan- 

Cirfta July |6th 1686. ed 

(O * Pea&t&ee. n.f. [pear and tree.] The From the true feed of honour? Sbak. 

to: that bears pears. — The peartree criticks will —The peafantry in France, under a much heavier 
lure to borrow his name of *v { 9 fire. Bacon, preiTurt of want and poverty than the day-la- 

xGPut-rtEE. Sec Pyrus, N 3 1. homers of England of the reformed religion, un- 

PEAS. Sec Peasburn, and Peaths, derflood it much better than thofe of a higher 

(i 4 f PEASANT, n. f. t pavanty Fr.] A hind; condition among us. Locke. 

«c dide bufinefs i6 rural labour. — He holdeth Peas-Bridqe. See Peaths. 

Wii|entleman, and fcometh to work, which, Peas-burn, a fmall river in Rerwick-fhire; 

btfe,i*the life of a pea/ant or churl. Spenfer . — which runs through a ravine into the fea, between 
Ikd rather coin my heart, than w ring Berwick and Dunbar. See Peaths. 

fnnttir hard hands of peafants their vile tralh. * Peasco d. Peashell. n . /. [pea, cod and 

Sbak. Jbeil. \ Tnc hulk that contains peas. — 
poor peafants in the Alpine countries, di- Thou art a (heal’d peafeod. Sbak. 

themfelves in the fields. Browns Travels. — I law a green caterpillar as big as a linall 
Hi diukuit for a pea/ant bred up in the ob- peafeod. Walton.- 

a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- As pea/cods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to fee , 

ipkndours of a court. South. — The citizens One that was elofely fill’d with three times 
Jroj xoco men, with which they could make three. Gay, 

tdagainft 12,000 peafants. Addijon. (1.) * PEASE, n. f f Pea 9 when it is mentiori- 

/*•] PtasAu rs, being, in general, fecluded ed as a fingle body, makes peas ; but W’hen fpo- 

the means and opportunities of luxury and ken of collectively, as food or a fpecies, it is call- 

knboufnefs are an qrder of men among whom ed peafe 9 anciently peafon ; pifa, Saxon ; poit, 

1 p!nl r iopber would look for innocence and fim- French ; pi/o 9 Italian ; pi/um 9 Latin.] Food of 
of manners. And indeed the pea fantry of peaft. — , 

' yai Bntain ftill retain thefc virtues in a confix Sowe peafon and beans in the wane of the 
degree. But in many other countries, moon. Tujfcr. 

^ arc neither fo virtuous nor fo happy. In — Pea/e 9 deprived of any aromatic parte, are^mild 

couotrics, and in mod ages of the world, and demulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, 

tbc condo Son of the patriarchal age, they are flatuient. Arbvthnot . 

*jbceo treated as Oaves, and their morals of (a.) Pease, in botany. See Pisum. 

®**m*nc< neg levied and corrupted. Even in (1.) * PEAT. n.f. A fpecies of turf u fed for 

•rtoebrated ft 4 t c of ancient Sparta, they w»ere fire. — Turf and peat 9 and cowflieards are cheap 

j« 3 rdedtoa degree of flavery, almoft,lf not al- fuels, and laft long. Bacon. — Carew^in his furve’y 

as intolerable, as the word that has been of Cornwall, mentions nuts found in ^e<a/-earth 

*fftfcnted of the African (laves in the W. In- two miles Ead of St Michael’s mount. Woodw, 
j 1 (See IHlots.) And in the greater part (a.) *Peat; n. f. [from^e/iV, Fr.] A little fond- 
^aoderu Europe, they are dill confidered as ling ; a darling; a dear pjay thfng. It is now 
and their pci Tons transferred as property, commonly called pet.— 
kttK great landed proprietors along w ith the foil. A pretty peat / Sbak • 

* Curt in his Travels in RuJJia , gives a mod hor- The wench a pretty peat . Donne t 

** P'fttirc of their ignorance and degeneracy in (3.) Peat, ($ j.) is a well known inflammable 
by inceftuous marriages, 8 cc. They are, fubdance, ufed in many parts of the world as fuel, 
he fays, well clothed, comfortably lod- There are two fpecies: viz. 1. A ycilowilb brown 
, R a or 
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or black peat, found in moorifh grounds in Scot- 
land, Holland, and Germany. When frefh, it is 
of a viicid coufifUnce, but hardens by expofure 
to the a r. It cntififls, according to Kirwan, of 
ci.iy mixed with calcareous earth and pyrites ; 
fonn times alfo it contains common fait. While 
loft, it i- formed into oblong pieces for fuel, af- 
ter the pyritaceous and ftony matters are lepa- 
rated. By diftillation it yields water, acid, oil, 
and volatile" alkali ; the afhes containing a fmall 
proportion of fixed alkali ; and being either white 
or red, according to the proportion of pyrites 
contained in the fubftance. The oil obtained 
from peat has a very pungent ; and an ein- 
pyrrumatic frell, lei's fetid than tn at of animal 
fubftanecs, more fo than that of mineral bitu- 
mens: it congeals in the cold into a pitchy inaft, 
which liquefies in a final! heat : it readily catches 
fire from a candle, but burns lefs vehemently 
than other oils, and immediately goes opt upon 
removing the external flame; it difToJves almoft 
totally in retfified fpirit of wine into a dark 
brownifh red liquor. 2. The id fpecies is found 
near Newbury in Berkfhire. fn the Pbi/of. Tranf 
for 1757, we have the following account of this 
fpecies : Peat is a compofition of the branche s, 
twigs, leaves, and roots of trees, with grafs, ft raw, 
plants, and weeds, which having lain long in wa- 
ter, is formed into a mafs fo foft as to be cut 
through with a fharp fpade. The colour is a 
black ilh brown, and it is Ufed in many places for 
tiring. There is a ftratum of th's peat on each 
fide the K-;>net, near Newbury in Berks, which 
is from about a quarter to half a mile wide, and 
many miic*. tong. The depth below the furface 
of the ground is from one foot to 8. Great num- 
bers of entire trees are found lying irregularly in 
the true peat. They are chiefly oaks, alders, 
-willows, and firs, and appear to have been torn 
up by the roots : many horfes heads, and bones 
of fc viral kinds of deer; the horns of the ante- 
lope, the heads and tufks of boars, and the heads 
of beavers, are alfo found in it. Not many years 
ago, an urn of a light brown colour, large enough 
to hold about a gallon, was found in the peat- pit 
in Speen moor, near Newbury, at about 10 feet 
from the river, and four feet below the level of 
the neighbouring ground. Juft over the fpot 
where the urn was found, an artificial hill was 
railed about 8 feet high ; and as this hill confid- 
ed both of peat and earth, it is evident that the 
peat was older than the urn. From the fide of 
the river feveral feaicircular ridges are drawn 
round the hill, with trenches between them. The 
urn was broken to fhivers by the peat-diggers 
who found it, fo that it could not be critically 
examined. With peat alfo may be ciafled that 
fubftance called in England J}one-turf\ which har- 
dens after its firft txpofure to the air, but after- 
wards crumbles down. The other common turf 
con lifts only of mould Interwoven with the roots 
of vegetables-; but when thefc roots are of the 
bulbous kind, or in large proportion, they form 
the worft kind of turf. u Although it may ap- 
pear incredible (fays M. Magellan), it isneverthe- 
|< fs areal fnift, that, in Eneland, pit-turf is ad- 
v.iutageoufly employed in I,a lira fh ire to linelt the 
of that county Mi Wiikmfon, brother- 
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in-law to Dr Piieftley, makes ufe of pit-turf it 
his iarce fmelting furnaces. I have feen in the' 
poflefiion of Mr S. More, fecretary to the Society 
of Arts, a k’nd of black taltow, extracted by the 
laid Mr Wtlkmfon from pit-turf. It was very 
foft, and nearly of the fame confidence with but- 
ter. It burnt very rapidly, With a fmoky flame 
in the fire ; but the fmell was \ery diUgfeeable, 
like that of pit-turf.” The great ca ufe of the 
differences of peat moft likely arifes bom the dif- 
ferent minrrai admixture-. Some forts of peat 
yield in burning a very difitgreeabhe l’meli, which 
extends to a great diftance; whiift others are in« 
often live. Some burn into grey or white, and o- 
thers into red ferruginous afhes. The afhes 
yield, on elixation, a linall quantity of alkaiioe 
fait, with fometimes one, and fometimes another 
fait of the neutral kind. The fmoke of pcatdua 
not preferve or harden fleth like that of wood; 
and ihe foot, into which it condenfes, is more 
difpofed to liquefy in moift weather. 

(4.) Peat ashes, properly burnt for a ma- 
nure, are noble improvers both of corn and graft 
land : but the fubftance from which they fhould 
be got is an under ftratum of the pent, where the 
fibres and roots of the earth, dec. are well decay- 
ed. Indeed the very bvrt are procured from thd 
loweft ftratum of all. This will yield a larg# 
quantity of very ftrong allies, in colour (when 
firft burnt) like vcrmiiion, and in tafte very fait 
and pungent. Great care and caution fhould be 
ufed in burning thefc allies, and alfo in prefers 
ing them afterwards. The method of burning 
them is much the fame as burning charcoal. The 
peat muft be coilefled into a large heap, and co- 
vered fo as not to flame out, but fuffered to coo- 
fume flowiy, till the whole fubftancc 16 burnt to 
an afli. The afhes thus burnt are held in mol 
tfteem ; but the peaf-afhes burnt in common lb^ 
ing art in many places ufed for the fame purpo* 
fits, and fold at the fame prices. Peat aihes arc 
excellent in fvvectcning four meadow land, dc* 
ftroying nifties, and other bad kinds of grafs,and 
in their ftead producing great quantities of natin 
ral grafs. They burn great quantities of peat* 
afhes in fome parts of Berkfhire and Lancashire* 
and efteem them one of the beft dreflingsforthcb 
fpring crops. The fulphureous and faiinc parti* 
e'es with which the afhes abound have a mofl 
happy effeft in promoting vegetation ; and if ufed 
with diferetion, the increafe procured by the© ft 
truly wonderful. All afhes are of a hot, fieryi 
cauftic nature : they muft therefore be ufed witl 
caution. With refpedt to peat-afhes, aimoft tM 
only danger proceeds fiom laying them on in tod 
great quantities at improper l'eafons. Nothing 
can be better than they are for d refling low damp 
meadows, laying to the quantity of from 15 td 
20 Wincheller bnlhels on an acre; it is bell l® 
fovv them by hand, as they will then be more re* 
gularly fpread. This fhould be done in January 
or February at lateft, that the allies may bewath< 
eel in towards the roots of the grafs by the fir! 
rains that fall in fpring. If they were fpread mart 
forward in the year, and a fpeedy rain fhould nol 
fucceed, being hot in their nature, they would b< 
apt to burn up the grafs, inftead of doing it any 
fer vice. The damper and itift'e* Uk foil, the mow 

peat* 
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i ptf -j&cs (hould be hid on it ; hut in grafs lands it as barley, 
rtc’uAdj (hould never exceed 30 Wmchefter 
>.octs and on light warm lands lefs than half 
tin quantity is fully fuffkient. On wheat crops, 

^ 2iVs are of the greateft fervice, but they 
:?ibc lud on with the utmoft diferetion. Were 
Vi be fprtad in any quantity before winter, 
i/u&e Jawing the corn, they would make the 
riatr&rank, and do more harm than good; 

Mrfcfpradmg this manure, on the contrary, 

6*^ till fpring, the corn could not pofl'ibiy 
tefthc winter feafon be benefited by it. The 
jggiimg af November, before the hard frofts fet 
■. 5 *a» to be the proper feafon for this purpofe : 

JBCKawcdTaryto fow on every' acre of heavy 
tffff wheat land, about eight Winchefter bu- 
fa cf thefe afhes ; on lighter wanner lands in 
tacit, four will be fufficicnt for this ieafon. The 
Mrdreflmg is thought by practical fanners to 
peat fervice : trifling as the quantity may 
K, it warms the root of the plants, brings it 
•daidy forward, pieferves its verdure, and 
Wn oget into a growing ftate the firft fine 
■ikr after Chriftmas. About the end of Fe- 
®t.or the beginning of March, on heavy lands 

B Hw&a, another drefling of afhes, by fowing of 
b* every acre 8 buflieis more, wiil do much 
Jl; 00 iight lands, in this ad drelling, fix bu- 
■htsuy be allowed. Thefe afhes laid on in the 
% are of the greateft fervice, without any 

K tear of danger: if rain falls within a few 
fertile drefling is laid on, it is wafhed in, 
rttaikippy etfed on the fuccecding crop, 
with the manure that was laid on in 
, J**af*j; if, on the contrary, dry weather for 
1 Qsmunoe fucceeds, the firft winterdref- 
■f^cfnll etfed, and the quantity laid on in 
H111 fad fo fmall, that there is very 
**^6abtiity of its burning or hurting the 
F- Tbi excellent manure is alio of great ufe 
Ntetoniip hufbandry, particuiariy as it much 
frjttri to preferve the young crop from be- 
^iirrd by the fly. But one of the princi- 
wmtjg's, derived from thefe afhes, is the 
I? 1 * fervice they are of to every kind of ar- 
Pjaftare. Saintfoin receives great benefit 
manure, and fo does clover, rye-grafs, 
provided it 19 laid on with diferetion: 
feafon is about February. The quan- 
[•* be regulated by the nature of the crop 
■JF*. bat it ought fcarccly in any inftance to 
fes thirty Winchcfter bufhcls. Clover, with 
manure, grows with great luxuri- 
^‘ifemuch that there have often been two 
of hay from the fame field in a year, 
autumn feed afterwards. They have 
Ptetffed on tares or vetches : to peafe 
fkato be hurtful. The ctfcds of this ma- 
r**® be vifible at Icaft three years, nor does 
n an impoveriflied ftate, when 
are exhaufted and fpent. Peat-alhes 
^bowever, fo certain a manure for barley 
Alitor inter com : for as thefe are quick 
F»M d occupy the land but a few months, 

S^ffianure is often apt to pufh them for- 
and make them run too much to 
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Peat-albes approach, In their efTeds 
on the feveral crops on which they are laid, tat 
coal foot ; but two ,;ds of the quantity that is ut- 
cd of foot will be fuflicient of the afhes, as they 
are in a much ftronger degree impregnated u’ith 
a vegetative power; and they are befides in moll 
places eafier procured in quantities, and at a 
cheaper rate. Peat-afties are aimoft a general 
manure fuited to every foil. On cold clay they 
warm the too compact particles, difpofe it to fer- 
ment, crumble, and of courfe fertilize, and, in fine, 
not only allift it in difcloiing and difpenfing its 
great vegetative powers, but nlfo bring to its aid 
a confidcrable proportion of ready prepartd ali- 
ment for plants. On light lands thefe afhes have 
a different eft'ed : here the pores are too large to 
be affeded, or farther feparated by the ialts or 
fulphur contained in them ; but, being cloftly at- 
tached to the filrfaces of the large particles of 
u'hich this earth is generally compofed, this ma- 
nure difpofe s them, by means of its fans, to at- 
traift the moifture contained in the air : by this 
operation, the plants which grow on thefe porous 
foils are prevented from being lcorched up and 
burnt ; and if they w ant more nourifhmeni than 
the land is capable of affording, this is readily 
and abundantiy fupplied by this ufeful manure. 
In large farms, it is very ufual to fee all the home 
fields rich and well mended by the yard dune, 
&c. whereas the more diftant lands are generally 
poor, impoveriflied, and out of heart, tor w'ant 
of proper manure being applied in time. See Che- 
mistry, § 1174* 

(5.) Pfat Law, in geography, a hill of Scot- 
land, in Selkirklhire ; 2 miles NVV. of Selkirk. It 
is 1964 feet above the fea level. 

PEATHS, Peas, or Pease, a vaft chafm, or 
ravine of Scotland, in Bcrwickfhire, in the par; fh 
of Cockburnfpath, between Berwick and Dun- 
bar, through which the rivulet Peas, or Peas- 
burn, runs. An elegant bridge of 4 arches was 
built over it in 1786, fuppofed to be the higheft 
in Britain, as it is 200 feet perpendicular above 
the old road, and 123 feet above the water. It is 
300 feet long, and 15 feet wide ; and the parapet 
walls are 6 feet high. Stat, jicc. XIII, 230. 

PEATRA, a towm of European Turkey, in 
Moldavia ; 16 miles SSW. of Niemecz. 

PEAUCIER, in anatomy, a name given by 
Window', in his Treatife on the Head, and by 
feme of the French writers, to the mufcle called 
by Albinus latifimus colli ; and by others detra - 
hens quadrat us i and quadrat us gen*. Santorini haa 
called the part of this which arifesfromtht cheek 
mufcidus riforim novus ; and fome call the whole 
flat v ftna myoides. 

PEAULE, a town of France, in the department 
of Morbihan ; 7 miles S. of Rochefort, and 4^ 
NW. of Roche Bernard. 

(1.) * PEBBLE. Pebblestone, n. f. \pjcbo!Jla- 
Saxon.] A ftone diltinft from flints, being 


yielding only a lean immature grain. 




*cr, arc not fo apt to be damaged by 


not in layers, but in one homogeneous mat’s, tho' 
l’ometimcs of many colours. Popularly a fmail 
ftone. — The purling noite it made upon the peb* 
b left ones it ran over. Sidney . — 

The bilhop and the duke of Gio’fter’s men, 
Have blTd their pockets full of pcbblejlunes . 

Shah, 

—Suddenly 


r 
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-rSuddertty a file of boys delivered fuch a fhower 
ijf pebbles loofe ihot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in. Sbak.— You may fee p % ebbUs gathered 
t *gether. and a cruft of cement between them, as 
hard as the pebbles . Bacon . — 

As children gathering pebbles on the fbore. 

Milton . 

Fountains o'er the pebbles chid your flay, 
v Dryden. 

—Another body, that hath only the refembiance 
of an ordinary pebble , (hall yield a metallic and 
valuable matter. H r ood<w. 

iCa.) Pebbled, in mineralogy, are a genus of 
foflils, diftinguilhed.from the flints and homocroa 
by their baying a variety of colours. Thefe are 
defined to be, (lories compofed of a cryftailine 
matter debafed by earths of various kinds in the^ 
fame fpecies, and then fubjedt to veins, clouds, 
apd other variegations, ufually formed by. incrus- 
tation round a central nucleus, but fometimesthe 
cffe<ft of a Ample concretion ; and veined like the 
agates, by the difpofition which the motion of 
the fluid they were formed in gave their different-: 
ly,coluured fubftances. The variety of pebbles 
i »r fo great,, that an hafty delcriber would be apti 
to make almoft as many fpecies as he (aw fpeci- 
mens. A careful examination wiU teach us, how- 
ever* to diftinguiih them into a certain number of 
e/Tentially different fpecies, to. which ail the reft 
n^ay be referred as accidental varieties. When 
we find the fame colours* or thofe relulting from 
a mixture of the fame, fuch as nature frequently 
makes in a number of Hones, we lhall eafiiy find 
that thefe are all of the fame fpecies, though of 
different appearances; and that whether the mat- 
ter be difpofed in one or two, or 20 crufts, laid 
regularly round a nucleus ; or thrown irregular, 
ly, without a nucleus, into irregular fines; ,or< 
laftly, if blended into .an uniform mats. Thefe 
are the three Hates in which every pebble is 
found; for if it has been naturally and regularly 
formed by incruftation round a certain nucleus, 
we find that always the fame in the fame fpecies, 
and the crufts not left regular and certain. If the 
whole has been more haftily formed, and the re- 
fult only of one Ample concretion, if that haa 
happened while its different fubftances were all 
moift and thin, they have Mended together, and 
made a mixed mafs of the joint colour of them 
all. But if they have been fomething harder 
when this has happened, and too far concreted to 
diffufe wholly among one another, they are found 
thrown together into irregular veins. Thefe are. 
the natural differences of all the pebbles; and 
having regard to thefe in the feveral variegations, 
all the known pebbles may be reduced to 34 fpe- 
cies. In all the ftrata of pebbles, there, arc con- 
ltantly found fome which are broken, # and of 
which the pieces lie very near one another; but 
as bodies of fuch hardnefs could not be broken 
without fome coofiderable violence, their prtfent 
fituation teems to indicate that they have fuffered 
that great violence in or near the places where 
they now lie. Befide thefe, we often meet with 
t fhers which have as plainly bad pieces broken 
tsff from them, though thofe pieces are nowhere 
to be fouild ; whence it feems equally plain, that 
whatever has been the taufe of their fracture, 
p 
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they have been brought broken, aswefindlhi 
from fome other piace, or elfe that the pu 
broken from them mult at lome time, or oi 
have been carried from this place to fome 4 
diftant one. Several of thefe broken peb 
have their edges and corners fo (harp and e 
that it feeras evident they nevtr can hare l 
toffed about or removed fince the frafture 
made ; and others have their tides and cornel 
rounded, bi unted, and worn away,* tbst 1 
fetin to have been roughly moved and rolls 
bout among other hard bodies, either withg 
violence, or for a very long continuance ; i 
fuch hard bodies could not have been reduce 
the condition in which we now fee them will 
long fri&ion. It may be fuppofed by fi 
that thefe Hones never were broken, but have 
naturally formed of this (hape ; but it will b 
lily feen, by any one who accurately furvey^l 
veins or coats, which lurround the nucleus# 
the annular circles of a tree, that they mud 
been originally entire ; and this will be toe 1 
plain, if they are compared with a Hone ht 
by art. Such pebbles as are found in ftrata< 
the furface of the earth, are much more b 
than thofe which lie in deeper ftrata ; a ai 
more clear and transparent the fand is whi 
found among pebble®, th^ more beautiful the 
ble«i are generally obferved to be. The tf 
thefe Hones and their difpofition in thetard 
f»ibje<fts worthy of inveftigation. The lurfa 
the e?rth is compofed of vegetable mould* | 
up of different earths mixed with the putrii 
mains of animal and vegetable bodies, and 4 
proper texture and compages for conduvliq 
moifture to the roots of trees and plants, fi 
this are laid the (and* and pebbles which fo 
a fort of drain to carry off the redundant 
turc deeper into the earth, where it may be 1 
to fuDply the place of what is conftuitly rifi 
exhalations ; and left the ftrata of fend ihou 
too thick, it is common to find thin ones of 
between, which fenre to put a Hop to theeb 
of the moifture, and keep it from palling d 
A>on ; and left thefe thin -ftrata of clay 11 
yield and give way, and by their foftnek' 
wetted give leave to the particles of fand to: 
themfelves with, and even force their way thi 
them, there arc found in many places thin 
of a poor iron ore, placed regularly abon 
below the clay; and by thefe means not 
ftrengthening and fupporting the clay, but 
tualiy keeping the fend from making its wa 
it. Such is the fubftance of the diftindioa 
rangements, and remarks, of former rmmra! 
on this genus of fofliN. But in the new and 
ratelyftem of mineralogy, drawn up by Drl 
fon, inftead of forming a genus, confiding 
fpecies, pebbles only form 2 or 3 vanetu 
ranged under the fpecies Chalcedony rfnd j 
See Mineralogy, Part II, Chap . IV, C 
Ord. I. Gen. VI. Sp. 7. -var. 1. and Sp. 8. -itf 

(3.) Pebbles, Egyptian. SeeMiNERU 
Ibid. 

(4.) Pebbles, medical abuse of. 
are many of opinion, that the fwallowiog d 
bles is benefit! to health, in helping the fti 
to digeft its food. £ut the ftomach oft 

ft 
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fcrsfd fb, that it can never require thore aflif- PECHANTRE, Nicholas, a French poet, the 
teas to the comminution of food. On the con- fun of a furgeon at Touloule, where he was bom 
trsrr, kmuft be hurt by fuch extraneous and in- in 1638. He wrote poems in Latin and French, 
dirrflihle fobftances, as pebbles ; and there are for which he was thrice crowned by the Academy 
fefo'cn 00 record in which they have undoubt- des Jevx Floraux. He aifo wrote a tragedy en* 
tty dose much mi (chief. titled Grto , which was a&ed at Paris in 1687, 

h-lPtmis, Scottish. See Mineralogy, with great applaufe. He died in 1708. 
taitat. PECHBLENDE, n.f. the black ore of Urani- 

•Piiiu-crystal. n, f. This fort, called um. See Mineralogy, Part II, Cbap. VII, Clnfs 
If tklipriarici pebble-cryjlal , b in (hape irregu- IV, Order XIX, Gen. I, Sp . 1 : and Part III, Cb . 
k.¥mivsrJ. IV, ’$ XIX. 


# PEBBLED. ad/, [from pebble.] Sprinkled or 
darotiin* with pebbles. — 

This bank fair (preading in a pebbled fhore. 

Tbomfon. 

1 ftmE-sTOxi. See Pebble, § 1 . 

! * ?ZbZLY.adj. [from pebble .] Full of pebbles. 

Tbr pebbly gravel next. Tbom/on. 

lP£C, 1 town of France, in the department of 
Ifl* ; 5 miles W. of Paris. 


' PtCAQUE, St, a town of Mexico, in Xalifco. 
1 IECARY, in zoology. Sec Sus, N° 4. 
'•PECCABILITY, n.f. [from peccable.] State 
xten iubject to fin. — The common peccability 
l«ind is urged to induce coramiferation to- 
W the ofiendem. Decay of Piety. 

V* PECCABLE, adj. [from pccco, Latin.] Liable 


PBCIIEM, in the materia medica, a name given 
by the modem Greek writers to the root called 
bebem by Avicenna and Serapion. Many have 
been at a loft* to know what this root pechcm was; 
but the virtues aferibed to it are the fame, with 
thofe of the behem of the Arabians ; its descrip- 
tion is the fame, and the divifioh of it into white 
and red is alfo the fame. The word peebem is 
formed of behem by changing the b into a p t and 
the afpirate into x% or ob, which are both common, 
Myrepfus, who treats of this root, fays the fame 
thing that the Arabian Avicenna fays of behem, 
namely, that it was the fragments of a woody 
root, much corrugated and wrinkled on the fur- 
face, owing to its being fo moift whilft frelh, that 
it always fiirunk greatly in the drying. 

PECHER. See Pakir. 


L PECCADILLO. n.f. [Span. peecadUle , Fr.] 
IpMy bott ; a flight crime ; a venial offence. — 
hfe 'ices, which we call follies and the 
pk d the human underftandihg, or at mod 
of life. Dryden . — *Tis low ebb with 
■ icnifcL when fuch peccadillos as thefe are put 
charge, jitter bury. 
a town of France, in the dep. of 
fSk hit-work* near it : 3 miles SE. of 
ffcoAfertes. 

‘ KCCANCY. n.f. [from peccant.] Bad quali- 
w*TVdi/cifc took its original merely from the 
Pfcfr* of the part, and not from the peccancy 
Ifte Inniours. HI frman. 

Pu) • PECCANT, adj . ( peccant , Fr. peccant , 
B Guilty ; criminal. — 

|\tyjudgmcDU, how w ith mankind I proceed ; 
w*th peccant angels late they law. Milt. 
1 peccant creature fhould difapprove and 
every violation of the rules of juft and 
Snub. 2. M difpofed ; corrupt ; bail ; of- 
P tQe body ; injurious to health. It is 
sfed in medical writers. — 

the peccant humours that abound. Dryd. 
gjbii have the bile peccant or deficient are re- 
PW bitters. Arbutb. J 3. Wrong; bad; de- 
P*D»fonna]. — Nor is the party cited bound 
? jNr, if the citation be peccant in form or 
dyliffe. 

W^ccant, in medicine, an epithet given to 
of the body, when they offend either 
gy y or quality, i. e. when they are either 
w ia too great abundance. Moft difeafes 
peccant humours, which arc either to 
by alteratives and fpecifics, or eJfe to 
But this is difputed by the advo- 
Hfrtbe New Syftem of Medicine. 

^pfTO, a town of the imperial French re- 
Ipj* the dep. of the Fo, and late province of 
Piodmoatcfc ; 3 miles SW. of Chicri. 


PEC HI A, a town of European Turkey, in Ser- 
bia, on the Drino, 35 miles NE. of Ragufa, and 
111 WSW.ofNHTa. 

PECHMEJA, John, a learned French writer, 
born at Villa Franca. His Eulogy, on the great 
Colbert, received the approbation of the French 
Academy in 1773. He died in 1785. 

PE-CHOUI, a town of China, in Chen-fi. 

PECHYAGRA, a name given by authors to 
the gout affe&ing the elbow. 

PECHYS, a name uled by fome anatomical 
writers for the elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE, an epithet ufed by fome me- 
dical writers for the feurvy. 

(x.)PECK, Francis, was bom at Stamford, in 
Linculnfhire, May 4, 169a, and educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of B. and M. A. 
He was appointed re<ftor of Godcby, near Melton 
in Leiecfterfhire. He was the author of many 
works ; viz. 1. A poem, entitled Sighs on tlse Death 
of queen Anne; 1714. 2. “ TO tvoiahon; orau 

Exercife on the Creation, and an Hymn to the 
Creator of the World ; written in the words of 
the text, to (how the Beauty and the Sublimity of 
the Holy Scriptures 1716, 8vo.” 3. In 1721, be- 
ing then curate of King’s Clifton in Northampton- 
(hire, he ilfued propofals for printing the Hiftory 
and Antiquities of his native town, which was 
publifhed»in 1727, in folio, under the title^of 
44 Academia tertia Anglicana ; or the Antiquarian 
Annals of Stamford in Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Northamptonlhire8 ; containing the Hiftory of the 
Univerfity, Monalleries, Gilds, Churches, Cha- 
pels, Hospitals, and Schools there, &c. inferibed 
to John Duke of Rutland. 4. The Hiftory of the 
Stamford Bull-running. 5. 44 Queries concerning 
the Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Lcicefter- 
lhire and Rutland 5” in 1729, and 1740; but the 
work, though his progrefs in it was very confider- 
able* never made its appearance. 6. In 173*, h* 

pubiilhed 
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pilblifhcd vol. I. of u Deftderata Cdriofa ; or, a church, which they are perpetually peeking 
Collection of divers fcarce and curious Pieces re- ftriking at with the feme malice. South.— Mai 
lating chiefly to Matters of Engliih Hiftory ; con- lie pecking at one another, % till they are to 
filling of choice traCts, memoirs, letters, &c. tran- pieces. l) Eft range. 5, The following pafl] 
fcribed, many of them, from the originals, and perhaps "more properly written to picky to d 
the reft from divers ancient MS. copies, pr the MS. Get up o' th* rail, I’ll peck you o’er the 
collations of fundry famous antiquaries,” &c. with clfe. 

notes, contents* and a complete index. This vol. PECKELSHEIM, a town 6f Germany, 
was dedicated to JLord William Mannets, and was derboru ; 15 miles SE; of Paderbom. 
followed, in ^735* hy a zd vol. dedicated to Dr * PECKER, n. ft. [from peck.] t. On 
Reynolds Bp. or Lincoln. 7. A complete cata- pecks, z. A kind of bird: as the wood pa 
h>gue of all the difeourfts written both for and a- The titmotife and th e peckers hungry brood; 
gainft popery in the time of K. # James II. con* (1.) PECKHAM, a town of Surry, in the 
fairing 'an account of 457 books and pamphlets: of Camberwell; between Camberwell and 
dec. 4to, 1735. $. Nineteen Letters of the rev; ford; which has a noted fair on the zffM 
Henry Hammond. D. D. to Mr Peter Stainnough (2.) Pf.ckham, East, ctGreat; ) two 
and Dr Nathaniel Angelo, on curious fubjedts,’ (3.) PeckHam, West, or Little ;> of 
dec. 1739. 9. Memoirs of the Life aiid Acftion6 near W. Mailing. 

of Oliver Cromwell, as delivered in three panegy- . # PECKLED; adj. [corrupted from fj* 
rics of him Written in Latin 5 fuppofcd by Mr John Spotted ; varied with fpotsA-Some are j 
Milton 5 with an Englifh verfion ; illuftrated with feme giecnifh. Wall. Angler. 
a large hiftorical preface, and notes: &c. 1740, PECKWELL, Henry, D. D. a divide 
4to. 10. New Memoirs of the Life and poetical church of England* born in. 1747. He wai 
Works of Mr John Milton ; with 1. An examina- lain to the marchionefs of Lothian, And re 
tionof Milton's ftyle; z. Explanatory and criti- Bloxham in Lincolpfhire ; but attached hifl 
cal notes on Milton and Shakefpearej 3* Bap- the Calviniftic or Whitefield's methodifts, I 
tides ; a facred dramatic poem in defence of liben- whom he was very popular. He patronil 
ty, written in Latin by George Buchanan, tfanf- Humane Society, and the Society for relief 
fated by Mr John Milton, and firft publifhed in Tons imprifoned for fmall debts, fie ftudic 
1641, by order of the houfe of commons. 4. The fic, and founded a Society for vHitjng the 
Parallel, or Abp. Laud and Card. Wolfey compa- their own houfes ; but fell a facrifice to h 
red, a Vilion by Milton. 5. The Legend of Sir lanthropy, by wounding hlmfelf in tbe 
Nicholas Throckmorton, knt. chief buUer of Eng- while opening the body of a patient who h 
land, who died of poifon, anno 1570, an hiftori- of a putrid fever. Tbe part mortified, ^ 
cal poem, by his nephew Sir Thomas Throckmor- died Aug. 18, 1787. He printed. feveral ft 
ton, knt. 6. Herod the great, by the editor. 7. PECORA, in zoology, the fifth order 
the Refurredion, a poem in imitation of Milton, claf? mammalia, in the Linnean fyftem. Se 
8. a Difcourfe on the Harmony of the Spheres, logy. 

by Milton; with prefaces and notes, 1740, 4to. PECQUENCOURT, a town of France, 
He died Aug. 13th 1 743, aged 61. dep. of the North, and ci-devant prov. of Hi 

(z.) * Peck, n.ft [from pocca f or perhaps from on the Scarpe ; 5 miles E. of Douayw Lori 
fat, a veflel. Skinner .] 1. The fourth part of a bu- £. Lat. 50. 23. N. 
fhch 7- ( 1.) PECQUET, Anthony, a, celebrated 

Burn our veflels, like a new philofopher, bom in 1704. He was apj 

Seal'd peck or buflieU for being true. Hudibras. grand mafter of the water-works and foi 
' To every hill of allies, fomc put a peck of un- Rouen. His w ritings on philofophy, polit 
flacked lime. Mort. Hujb. — morals are numerous. His Spirit oft Lawi 

He drove about his turnips in a cart; Political Maxims* and his Thoughts on M 

And from the lame machine fold pecks of peafe. moil efteemed. He died in 1762. 

King. (2.) Pecquet, John, a celebrated p! 
%. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great deal, bom in Dieppe. He was phyfieian in ordi 
Her finger was fo fmall, the ring the celebrated Fouquet, whom he entertain* 

Would rtot ftay on which they did bring; experiments in natural philofophy. He a< 

It was too wide a peck. Suckling, immortal honour by the difeovery of a la<ftt 

# To Peck. v. a. [< becquer * Fr. picken * Dutch.] which conveys the chyle to the heart ; and 
1. To ftrike with the beak as a bind. a. To pick from him is called le Refervoir de Pecquet < 
up food with the beak. — ♦ difeovery was a frelh proof of the truth of 

She, when he walk'd, went peeking by his culation of the blood ; though it was opp 
fide. Dryden . many of the learned, particularly the famo 

—Can any thing be more furprifing, than to con- lau, who wrote a treatife againft the autb< 
fider Cicero observing with a religious attention, with this title : Adverftus Pecquetum & Pecqt 
after what manner the chickens pecked the grains Pecquet's works are, z. Experimenta nova 
of com thrown to them ? Addifon. 3. To ftrike mtta; Paris, 1654. a. A Difiertation, Dt 
with any pointed inftrument. — With a pick-ax of cis Ladeis ; Amftcrdam, 1661. He was a 
iron about 16 inches long, fharpened at the one a lively and active genius. He reCommcfi 
end to peek* and flat-headed at the other. Carets a remedy for all difeafes, the ufe of brandy 
Survey. 4. T° ftrike ; to make blows. — Two con- remedy, however, contributed to Ihoften 1 
trary factions, both inveterate enemies of our day 6. He died at Paris, in 1674. 
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P&TEN, the Scallop ; a genus of (hell-fifh. 
Tic ctaders are thefe : The animal is a tethys ; 
Gt fcdl bivalve and unequal ^ the hinge toothlefs, 
fcnqfafhuU ovated hollow. This (hell-fifh is 
fcuf the fpmam, having the power of fpinning 
tofc like the mul’des: but they are much fhorter 
Vlev&r thaa thofe of that fifh ; fo that they can 
Mrk wrought into anv kind of work like the 
Iwad fioer threads of the pinna marina. The 
litk threads which are fpun upon the fcal- 
fBto fix the creature to any folid body near its 
All thefe proceed, as in the mufcle, from 
ceomoa trunk. It is an evident proof, that 
5 k has a power of fixing itfdf at pleafure to 
iwd body by means of thefe thread:, that af- 
l«ms the fcallops are often found toiled upon 
fc. where there were none the day before ; and 
Itbdi are fixed by their threads, as well as thofe 
L *1 tad remained ever fo long in their place. 

form their threads in the fame manner with 
®ttiyc; only their organ for fpinning is fhort- 
has a wider hollow, whence the threads 
letriMy thicker and fhorter. (See Myti- 
k* 4.) Mr Barbut divides the genus ostrea 
[ ifamhes; which he thus names according 
ctaraders. t. The winged equilateral 
2. The pedens, that have one ear inward- 
ifcringmg by being ciliated. 3. The pedens 
“fart their valves more gibbous on one iide 
other. 4. The rough ones, common- 
otsters. Of the locomotive powers 
_ 1, we have already treated under the 

tout Motion. See Motion, $ a. — 
fuch as the J ole peElen, the ducal man - 
\ the knotted, and others, feem to be in 
f*bhitants of the Indian feas; feme of 
'fcjQcnt thofe of Africa and the South Seas. 
*BAfe3cn feems to have been given to thefe 
from the longitudinal ftriac with which 
'ferfjo: is covered, which refemble fomewhat 
to of a comb ; and hence alfo the Greek 
** [***• By the general charader of thi3 (hell, 
to!? includes cockles as well as fcallops, 
** the pedens without ears, and having 
‘ or elated fhells- Cockles are called by all 
hy a name which is only a diminutive of 
ftCTuscuLus. The having ears indeed 
fc ®nmon mark of diftindiun between the 
^ the cockles, which laft ufually have 
l yd the genera are not diftind, as fome 
•igioed : for there are fhells univerfally 4I- 
* to he pedens or fcallops, which have no 
pothers as univerfally allowed to be pec- 
<* cockles which have. Hence then ap- 
fnur of Lifter, who made them two dil- 
and gave the ears and the equal con- 
both fhefls as the great charaderiftics of 
*fcch, though they be good marks to dif- 
to fpecies by, are far from being fo un- 
■»to found diifercnt genera upon. Bar- 
■ the pedens under the genus oftrea ; but 
to though the generic charader of the 
in both, the animal inhabiting the 
very different from that of the oyfter ; 
rtafon Linnaeus has divided the genus 
The pedines by l'orae are efteemed 
i a food as the oyfter. They differ very 
H a variety of circumftances. The 
Part I. 
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pedens fail on the furface of the water; and be- 
Tides, if they are attacked by a foe, they let down 
the membrane which nature has provided them 
for a fail, and drop to the bottom. “ Behold 
(fays Barbut) the fplendor of the pedines, which 
rival the glowing colours of the papilionaceous 
tribe, as numerous as they are beautiful, flirting 
from place to place, and may well be called the 
papiliones of the ocean. What fiiperior qualities 
does not the peden enjoy above the ostrea eou- 
lis, which, conftantly confined to its native bed, 
feems wholly deftined to afford food to other crea- 
tures, not having any means of defence, but its ihel- 
ly caftle, which is often attacked and (termed by it$ 
numerous enemies? This creature is not only ufd'u] 
toman asadaintv food, but ti c fhell being levigated 
into a fubtle powder, is employed as an abforheut 
in heart-burns and other like complaints arifing 
from acidities in the fuft pafiages ; the ho [low’ 
(hells are generally made choice of, as containing 
more than the thinner flat ones, of the fine white 
earth, in proportion to the outer rough coat ? 
which laft is found to be confiderably impregnat- 
ed with fea-falt.” The grand mark of diftindion 
between the pedens and oyfter feems to be the 
locomotive faculty. It was long fuppofed, that 
the oyfter pofiefled no power of motion, that it 
always remained in the place in which nature or 
Occident had placed it, and that its life differed 
little from that of vegetables. Experience, how- 
ever, has taught us to rejed thefe premature con- 
clufions. What Abbe Dicquemare has obferved 
with refped to this circumftance, is worth quoting. 
(See Motion, § a.) “ Palling one day (fays he) 
along the fea-fhore, I t bfcrvjd an oyfter lying in a 
(hallow place, and ejecting with conliderable force 
a quantity of water. It immediately occured to 
me, that, if this happened at a fufficient depth, 
the reliftance of the water would have forced the 
Oyfter from its place. To be fatisfied of this, I 
took leveral middle fized oyfters with alight (hell, 
and placed them on a (mooth horizontal furface^ 
in a fufficient quantity of pure fca-water. Some 
hours elapfed, and the night came on before any 
thing remarkable appeared ; but next day I found 
one of the oyfters in a' place and lituation different 
from that in which I’ had left it; and as nothing 
could have difedmpofed it, 1 could not doubt but 
that it had moved by its own powers. I contir li- 
ed, however, to attend my charge; but, as if 
they meant to conceal their fecret, the oyfters al- 
ways operated in my abicnce. At laft, as 1 was 
exploring the coaft of Lower Normandy, I per- 
ceived in an oyfler-bed one of them changing 
place pretty quickly. On my return, therefoie, 
to Havre, I made new difpolitions to difeover the 
means by which the motions of oyfters are per- 
formed, and I fucceeded. This animal ejects the 
water by that part of the (hell which is diametri- 
cally oppofite to the hinge ; it can alfo throw it 
out at the fides, at each extremity of the hinge, 
or even from the whole opening at once. For 
this purpofe, it can vary the a< 5 tion of its internal 
mechanifm ; but the foft parts are not the only or- 
gans that perform this fundion ; in certain cafes 
the (hells aflift in forcing out the water. When 
an oyfter thus fudden ly, forcibly, and repeated]/, 
fquirts forth a quantity of water, it repulles thof 
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of its enemies that endeavour to infinuate them- circumftanccs; it defends itfelf by means adent] 
felves within the fhells while they are open : but and complicated ; it repairs its Iofi'es j and it 
this is effectual only againft its weakeft foes ; for be made to change its habits. Oyfters newly 
there are fome fo formidable by their ftrength or ken from places which the fea had never left, 
their addrefs, that a great number of oyfters perifh conliderately open their (hells, loft the water tj 
in this way. The animal, therefore, endeavours contain, and die in a few days: but thole I 
with all its force to repel them ; it does more, it have been taken from the fome place, and thu 
retreats backwards, or darts afide in a lateral di- into beds or refervoirs from which the fea 0 
re < 5 t ion. All of them, however, are not placed in (tonally retires, where they are incommodec 
circymftancc* favourable for thefe motions. They the rays of the fun, or by the cold, or where 
are often (ituated in the crevices of rocks, between are expofed to the injuries of man, learn to I 
fronts, or among other oyfters, fome in fond, and themfelves clofe when they are abandoned by 
fome in mud ; fo that their ftrength, or powers of water, and live a much longer time.” See 
motion, are exerted in vain. It is probable, how. trea. The molt remarkable fpecies is the 
ever, that they have the faculty of operating their Pkctf.n Maximus, or great fcallnp, being 
own relief from thefe circumftances, and that they fame with what Bar but calls the ducal-mantle pt 
may be accidentally affifted by other bodies. It It has 14 rays, very prominent and broad, 
mud, however, be acknowledged, that the means ftriated both above and below. They arc ruj 
of relief cannot be numerous or confiderable in and imbricated with feales. They grow to a | 
fuch as are attached to other oyfters, to a body fize ; and found in beds by themfelves : arc <iij 
heavier than themfelves, or to a rock ; but fuen ed up, and barrelled for foie. The ancif&t 


fituations are the molt uncommon in the oyfter- 
beds that I am acquainted with on the French 
tcoalts in the Channel. Perhaps, indeed, a very 
angular or heavy (hell may be fuffiefent to render 
an oyftejr immoveable. This is undoubtedly the 
Cafe with fuch of them as have been obliged by 
worms, or other more formidable enemies, fo to 
increale their (hells as to make them thick and un- 
wieldy. An oyfter that has never been attached, 
may fix itfelf by any part of the margin of either 
pf its valves, and that margin will become the 
middle, or nearly fo, if the oyfter is young. I 
have feen them operate upon their (hells in fo 
ynany different ways, and with fuch admirable 
contrivance, when thofe (hells have been pierced 
by their enemies (among whom I muft be ranked), 
that I do not think it all impolfible for them to 
quit the pl^pe to which they are attached. It 
will eafily be imagined now delicate and difficult 
fuch observations and experiments muft be, con- 
tittering the (enfibjtity of the animal, the delicacy 
of its organs, the tjranfparcncy of the matter that 
forms the lavers of its (hells, the opacity of the 
fhells themlelves, the vicifiitudes of the fea, and 
the feafons, &c, But it was of ufe to (how, that, 
contrary to the opinion generally entertained by 
the learned as well as by fifhermen, oyfters are 
endowed with a locomotive faculty, and by what 
means that faculty is exerted, Thofe which firft 
fhavved me thefe motions, were brought from the 
Co i . of Bretagne, put into a bed at £,a Hogue, 
then at Com feulle, whence they were carried to 
Havre ; and as all thefe tranfportations were made 
in a dry carriage, the oyfters could not be in per- 
vigour. Thefe animals have much more fen- 
fotion and more indultry than is generally attribut- 
ed to them. Thofe authors are not fo enlighten^ 
f d a? they imagine, who reprefont the oyfter as an 
fmimaj deprived of fenfotion, as an intermediate 
being between animals and vegetables, as a plant, 
and even In fome refpedls as inferior to a plant, 
Jt is thus that the oyfter has been made afounda* 
tion foir many an abfurd hypothetic with refpetf 
fo the nature of animals, The oyfter is confcious 
pf ps exiltenoe, and confcious alfo that tomething 
pxifts exterior to itfelf. It choofes, it reiedts ; it 
varies its operations with judgment, according to 


that they have a power of removing them! 
from place to place by vaft fprings or leaps, 
fiffi was ufed both bv the Greeks and Lilias 
food. When d re Red with pepper and cumm 
was taken medicinally. The feallop wa* 1 
monlv worn by pilgrims on their hat, or the 
of their coat, as a mark that they had croifo 
fea in their way of the Holy Land, or fome d 
object of devotion. 

* PECTINAL. n.f. [from peftrn, Lat. a cc 
— Plain and cartilaginous fifties, as pcStnal 
fuch as have their bones made laterally like a c 
Brown . 

* PECTINATED, adj. [from peften.] S 
ing from each other like the tteth of a comb, 
fit crofs-legg’d or with our fingers peftincteh 
counted bad. Brown's Vulgar Errour j. 

* PECTINATION. /?./. The (late of 
pe<ftinated. — The complication or peftinatu 
the fingers was an hieroglyphic of impedii 
Brown s Vulgar Errour * . 

PECTIS, in botany, a genus of the polyj 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyugenefu 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranki 
the 49th order, Compojitx* 

(l.) # PECTORAL, adj. I from ' peftoralih 
Belonging to the breaft.— Being troubled w 
cough, pe ft or ah were preferibed, IV: f man. 

(a.) * Pectoral, n [peftqrahy Lat. pd 
Frh A breaft-plate. 

(3.) Pectoral, a focerdotalveftment, wo 
the Jewifti high-pried. The Jews call it Hi* 
the Greeks a*? the Latins rationale and pell 
and in our verfion of the Bible it is called i 
plate . It was about a fpan fquare. See Bri 
plate, and Elate XLVI, fig. g. 

(4.) Pectoral, an epithet for medicines 
;n difeafes of the bread and Jungs. 

PECTORALE, a hreaftplate of thin hra 
bout fingers fquare, worn by the poorer fo 
in the Roman army, who were rated under 
.drachma. See J^orica. 

PECTORALIS. See Axatomy, j *07. 

PECTUNCULUS, the cockle. See Pec 

( 1 .) * PECULATE. I n.f. [ ’pendants , I 

(1.) * PECULATION, 5 peculate Fr.] Rol 
of the publick J theft of publick money. ^ ^ 
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Pfculatios, or Peculate, in civil law, 
ic crime ot embezzling the public money, by a 
c ru>n intruded with the receipt, management, or 
3tody tiiereof. This term is alfo ufed by civili- 
an theft, whether the thing be public, fifeal, 
or religious. 

* PtCLTAT OR. i peculator t Latin.] Robber 

jicpabliok. 

,i ;• PECULIAR, ad}, f peculiaris , from pent- 
EaUl peculty Fr.] i. Appropriate ; belonging 
jut ttie with exclufion of others. — I agree with 
rHolum Temple, that the word humour is pe- 
.'jt to our Englilh tongue ; but not that the 
cfclf is peculiar to the Englilh, becaufc the 
tairy may be found in many Spanilh, Italian 
d French productions. Swift, a. Not common 
jtkr things. —The only lacred hymns they are 
it eferiilianity hath peculiar unto itlelf. Hooker . — 
One peculiar nation to fele& 

From all the rdt. Milton. 

Space and duration being ideas that have fome- 
•culiar in their nature.' 
t comparing them one with another may be of 
i for their illuftration. Locke. 3. Particular ; 

To join mojl with peculiar, though found 
UrjJnt, is improper. — 

1 neither ffcar, uor will provoke the war ; 

My fate is Juno's inofl peculiar care. Dry den. 
Vi "Peculiar, n.f. 1. The property; the 
faiw property. — 

Bf findure or reflection, they augment 
TbtViinall peculiar. Milt. Pa r . Lojl 

•kfiagt is lo abfolutely the peculiar of Heaven, 
£ Wanfideration whatever can empower even 
e bet am to alfurr.e the execution of it. South. 
^■«hmg abfeinded from the ordinary jurif- 
^L-Ccrtain peculiars there are, fome apper- 
to the dignities of the cathedral church at 
w. Certw . — Some peculiars exempt from the 
of the bifhops. Lrjley. 

V Peculiar, in the canon law, ($ 2. def 2.) 
a particular parilh or church that has ju- 
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merly to the pope, but nbw by the flat. 44 
VIII. c. 19. to the king in chancery. 

* PECULIARITY, n.f [from peculiar .] Par- 
ticularity ; forrething found only in one. — If aft 
author poflelTed any diftlnguiihed marks of ftyld 
or peculiarity of thinking, there would remain ill 
his ieaft luccefsful writings fome few tokens where- 
by to difeover him. S<wift. 

* PECULIARLY, adv. [froth peculiar, .] u 
Particularly; fingly. — That is peculiarly the effect 
of the fun's variation. Woodward. 2. In a man- 
ner not common to others. — Thus Tivy boafts 
this bead pecuia^ly her own. Drayton. — When 
this danger iucreafcd, he then thought fit to pra/ 
peculiarly for him. Fell. 

(1.) PECULIUM, in law# the Hock or eftate 
which a perfon, in the power of Another, whether* 
male or female, either as his or her Have, may ac- 
quire by his induftry. Roman* (laves frequently 
amafled eonfiderable l’ums in this way. The word 
properly (ignilies the advanced price which a (lave 
abfirufe and peculiar in their nature^ could get for his matter's cattle, 8cc. above the 

price fixed upon them by his matter, wnich wasl 
the flave's own property. 

(2.) PncuLtUM, in the Romifh chufch, denotes 
the goods which each religious referves' and pof- 
fefles to himfelf. 

* PECUNIARY, adj. [pecuniarius, from pecu+ 
17. a, l.a t. peewuaire, Fr.] 1. Relating to money* 
— Their impottures delude not only unto pecuniary 
defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death* 
Brown. 2. Confuting of money. — Pain of infamy 
is a feverer puniihment upon ingenuous natures 
than a pecuniary mulct. Bacon. — The injured per- 
fon might take a pecuniary muldt by way of atone- 
ment. Broome. 

* PED. n. f. [commonly pronounced pad.\ 1# 
A fmall pack laddie. A ped is much Ihorter than 
a pannel : and is raifed before and behind, and 
Lrves for iinall burdens.— 

A pannel and wanty, packfaddlc and ped. Tuff. 
2. A balket ; a hamper. — A halk is a wicker ped 9 


kftnn within itfelf for granting probates of wherein they ufc to carry fifh. Spenfer. 

L lO rirtm flip ruvl i _ DU n A Pi? •, tmtrn <<. I 


b adminiftrations, exempt from the ordi- 

* w bifliop’s court. The king's chapel is a 
peculiar, exempt from all fpiritual jurifdic- 

V»ad rc&rrved to the vifitation and immediate 
Ttintnt of the king himfelf. There is like- 
f tbc archbilhop's peculiar : for it is an ancient 
of the fee of Canterbury, that wherever 
suaori or advowfons belong to it, they forth- 

* become exempt from the ordinary, and are 
col peculiar? : there arc 57 fuch peculiars in 
' it of Canterbury. Befides thefe, there are 
►pmilnrs belonging to deans, chapters, and 
Airies, which are only exempted from the 
ftftion of the archdeacon: thefe are derived 
® the bifhop, who may vifit them, and to 

there lies an appeal. 

V Peculiars, Court of, is a branch of, and 
‘aedto, the court of arches. It has a jurif- 
over a’.l thofe paritties difperfed through 
prince of Canterbury in the midft of other 
which are exempt from the ordinary's 
•ftion, and fubje< 5 t to the metropolitan only. 
hte'tlUftical caiifes, arifing within thefe pecu- 
r « exempt jurifdiiflions, are originally cogniz- 
E by this court : from which an appeal lay for- 


PEDACE, a town of Naples, m Calabria Citrs> 
$\ miles S. of Cofenza. 

* PEDAGOGICAL, adj. [from pedagogue.} 
Suiting or belonging to a fchoolmafter. 

(1.) * PEDAGOGUE, n.f. [pedagogics, Lat* 
‘rmiouyoryny -r«j and «y*.] One who teaches boys ; 
a fchoolmafter ; a pedant.— 

Few pedagogues but curf? the barren chair, 
Like him who hang'd himfelf Dry Jen * 

(2.) A Pedagogue, or Pedagogue, is an in- 
ftrudor in grammar and other arts. The word is 
formed trom the Greek «r*.£v» cty»yc;, pueronan 
ductor, i. c. a leader of hoys. M. Fleury oblerves, 
that the Greeks gave this name to Haves appoint- 
ed’ to attend their children, lend than, and teach 
them to walk, See. The Romans gave the fame 
denomination to the (laves who were intrusted 
with the care and inttmdion of their children. 

* To Pedagogue, v. a. from the 

noun.] To teach with fupercilioufnefa. — 

This may confine their younger ttiles, 

Whom Dry den pedagogues at Wild*. Prior • 
' * PEDAGOGY, n.f. Prepnr.u* 

tory difeipline. — The old fabbath appertained to 
the pedagogy and rudiments of the law. White. — * 
S % U 
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In time the reafon of men ripening to fuch a pitch* 
as to be above the pedagogy of Mofcs^s rod and 
the difcipline of types, God thought fit to dis- 
play the fubftance without the fhadow. South . 

(r.) * PEDAL. 7/./ [pedal is, Lat.] Belonging 
to a foot. Difi. 

(2.) ‘Pedals, n.f [pedalis, Lat. pedales , Fr.] 
The large pipes of an organ : fo eddied becaufe 
played upon and ftopt with the foot. Dili. 

(3.) Pedals are made fquare, and of wood ; 
they are ufually 13 in number. They are of mo- 
dem invention, and lerve to carry the founds of 
an o&ave deeper than the reft. See Organ. 

PEDAIdUM, in botany, a genus of the Angi- 
©fpermia order, belonging to the Didynamia 
clafs of plants ; and, in the natural method, rank- 
ing under the 28th order, Lurid*. 

* PEDANEOUS. adj . [pedaneus, Lat.] Going 
on foot. Did. 

(1.) * PEDANT, n.f. [pedant , French.] 1. A 
fchoolmafter. — 

A pedant that keeps a fchool i’ the ’church. 

Shah . 

The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance 
down 

To his proud pedant , or declin’d a noun. Dryd. 
a. A man vain of low knowledge ; a man awkward- 
ly oftentatious of his literature.— The pedant can • 
hear nothing but in favour of the conceit^ he is 
amorous of. GlairStllc.— The preface has fo much 
of the pedant^ and fo little of the converl'ation of 
fnen in it, that I ihall pafs it over, Addifon. — 

In learning let a nymph delight ; 

The pedant gets a miftrefs by’t. Swift. 

Purluit of fame with pedants fills ourfchools. 

Young. 

(2.) pFD \NT-is alfo ufed for a rough, unpoli/h- 
ed man of letters, who makes an impertinent ufe 
of the fciences, and abounds in unfeafonable cri- 
ticifms and observations. Madam Dacier defines 
a pedant, a perfon who has more reading than 
good fenfe. See Pedantry. Pedants arc ever 
armed with quibbles and fyllogifms, breathe no- 
thing but deputation and chicanery, aud purfue 
a propofition to the laft limits of logic. Male- 
branche deferibes a pedant as a man full of falie 
erudition, who makes a parade of his knowledge, 
and is ever quoting fome Greek or Latin author, 
or hunting back to a remote etymology. Lord 
Chefterfield juftly and fuccef&fully ridiculed this 
fpecies of pedantry, but fet the example which 
has been fince vei y much followed, of what may 
be ftiled modern pedantry , by conftantly interlard- 
ing his letters and other works, with French, 
Spanifh and Italian quotations. St Evremont fays, 
that to paint the folly of a pedant, we muft re- 
prefent him as turning all converts! ion to fome 
one fcience or fubjed he is beft acquainted with. 
There are pedants of all conditions, and all robes. 
Wicquefort fays, an ambafiador, always attentive 
to formalities and decorums, is nothing elfe but a 
political pedant. 

* PEDANTIC. \ adj. [pedarrtefqne, Fr. froirn 

* PEDANTICAL. ) pedant.) Awkwardly of- 
tentatious of learning. — Mr Cheeke had eloquence 
in the Latin and Greek tongues; but for other 
fufbciencics pedantich enough. Hayward. — When 
we fee any thing iu an old fatyrift that looks for- 


ced and pedantic , we ought to confider how it sf 
peared in the thne the poet writ. Addifan.—' Tli 
obfeurity is brought over them by ignorance ait 
age, made yet more obfeure by their pedauin 
elucidators. Felton. — A fpirit of contradi&m h | 
pedantich and- hateful, that a man Ihould watch 1 
gainft every inftance of it. flat a — We now to 
lieve the Copernican fyftem ; yet we (hall ftill u 
the popular terms of fun-rife and fun-fet, and ni 
introduce a new pedantich defeription of the 
from the motion or the earth. Bentley. \ 

* PEDANTICALLY, adu. [from pedantic* 
With awkward oltcntation of literature.— T 
earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered : 
too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically. Dryden. 

(1.) * PEDANTRY, n.f. [pedanterie, Frenc 
Awkward ofter.tation of needlels learning.— *1 
a practice that favours much of pedantry . £rov 
— Horace has enticed me into this pedantry 
quotation. Coweh — It is in Latin, if. I may be 
lowed the pedantry of a quotation, non pc rf cm da 
etiamft perfuaferts. Addtfon. — The young nobd 
arc fent, for fear of contrading any airs of ptdt 
try by a college education. Swift. 

(2.) Pedantry, or Pedantism, the qual 
or manner of a pedant. See Pedant. To fw 
up little and low things, to make a vain (how 
fcience, to heap up Greek and Latin, withi 
judgment, to tear thofe to pieces who differ fa 
us about a paflage in Suetonius or other auci 
authors, or in the etymology of a word, to 
up all the world againft a man for not admir 
Cicero enough, to be interefted for the reputat 
of an ancient as if fie were our next of kin, is w 
we properly call pedantry. Nor ib that fpecid 
modem pedantry lefs ridiculous, however « 
mon, which leads Englifli authors to make an 
tentatiousdifplay of theirproficiency in the mod 
languages, by introducing French phrafes, ; 
quotations from French, Spaniih or Italian write 
and by writing Jean, Louis, Carlos , Pedro, 1 
inftead of fohn, Lewis , Charles , Peter , See. 
Ci-devant, and Lout . See alfo Dr Johnfc 
juft cenfiire of fuch pedantry and affe&ation, un 
English Language, page 665, 672, and 67 
FEDARIANS, in Roman antiquity. Dr h 
dleton thus accounts for the origin of the wt 
He fays, that though the magiftrates of Rome i 
a right to a place and vote in the fenate both 
ring their office and after it, and before they w 
put upon the roll by the cenfors, yet they 
not probably a right to fpeak or debate there 
any queftion, at lea/l in the earlier ages of the 
public. For this feems to have been the orig 
diftin^tion between them and the ancient fcnai 
as it is plainly intimated in the fcrmule of the ( 
fular edi<ft, lent abroad to lummon the ftc 
which was addrefi'ed to all tenators, and to 
thofe who had a right to vote in the fenate. F 
this diftindtion, thofe who had only a right to 
were called in l iu’culc pedarian ; becaufe tffey 
nified their votes by their feet, not their tong 
and upoh every divifion of the l'enate went ( 
to the fide of thofe whofe opinion they appro 
It was in allufion to this old cuftom, which fie 
to have been wholly dropt in the latter agt 
the republic, that the mute part of the fenate < 
tinued ftill to be called by tie name pedzrtans 
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Gcromfonnsus, who, in giving an account to Winged ; going on foot. — M«n conceive they nett* 
Auicas of a certain debate and decree of the fe- lie down, and enjoy not the pofition of reft, or* 
mix upon it, fays that it was made with the eager dained unto all pedejlrious animals. Brown* 

U, gcml concurrence of the peclariaiu> though PED 1 ACI, or ) m Grecian antiquity. The ci- 

tpzk tlie authority of all the conlulars. PEDliLANS, ) ty of Athena was anciently di* 

PEDATURA, in Roman antiquity, a fpace or vided into 3 different parts; one on the defeenfc 
proportion of a certain number of feet fet out. of an hill ; another on the fea-ihore ; and a third 
fta word often occurs in writers on military af- in a plain between the other two. The inhabit 
a in Hyginus de Caftrametatione, memine » tants of the middle region were called 
1 tmktqst ad compuktiionem cobortis equitai * mil - Pedixanj, formed from plain or flat, or as 

! bntfckiwram ad 1360 dari debcrc ; which is Ariftotie will have it, Pcdiaci: thofe of the hill, 
l dm explained ; The pedatura, or fpace allowed Diacriaru ; and thofe of the fhere, i Par alums* 
is i fibers cqiatata or provincial cohort, con 6ft- Thele quarters ufuaHy compofed fo many differ- 
, 01 both horfe and foot, could not be the fame ent factions. Pi&ftratus made ufe of the Ptdiar- 

athe pabtura of an uniform body of infantry, of ana againft the Diacrians. In the time of Solon, 
ti rime Dumber, but mud exceed it by 360 feet; when a form of government was to be cbofen* 
proportion of the room of one horitman the Diacrians choie it democratic ; the Pediaeana 
1 to ok foot foldier he affigns as two and a half to demanded an ariftocracy, and the Paralians a mix- 
I tu. ed government. 

* To PEDDLE, v . *. To be bufy about trifles. # (x.) PEDICLE, ru f. [from pedis y Lat. pedicuU > 
ty k is commonly written piddle', as, what Fr.J The footftalk, that by which a leaf or fruit 
1 work is here ! *8 fixed to the tree. — The caufe of the holding 

I in P£D£E, Great, a large navigable river green, is the clofe compact fubftance of their 
Carolina, which rifes in N. Carolina, in the leaves and pedicles . Bacon. 

I Ifriuctnu mountains, where it is called Yad- (i*) Pedicle. See Botany, § 82, x. 

Ot, thcr.ee it runs E. 50 miles to Mount Ararat, * PEDICULAR, ad/, [pedicularii 9 Latin, pedi- 
fet &. by E. into S. Carolina, where it is joined culaire, Fr.) Having the phthiriafis or loufy difi* - 
jthe Wartt, the Little Pedce, Lynch’s River, temper. Ainfwortb. 

1 Ibck Rirer, See. and falls into the Atlantic, 6 PEDICULAR 1 S, in botany, Rattle Coxcomb* 

1 below George-town. or Loufwort, a genus of the angiolpermia ordeiv 

t)PtD££, Little, a river of S. Carolina, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; and. 
fcveral head waters, that rife in N. Ca- in the natural method ranking under 40th order. 


| after crofling the divifional line, runs 

falls into the Great Pedee, 32 miles 
and 16 miles below Quccnborough. 
®®tONTE, a town of Naples in Lavora ; 
I NNE. of Capua. 

t ®ENA, a town and bifhop’s fee of Mari- 
leAidru, in Itlria; 25 miles SSE. of Triefte 
Cabo de lftria ; and 64 NE. of Rovigno. 
*^£30. E. Lat. 45.34. N. 

\ JkpEKASXS, the fame with Sodomites. 

L &DERERO. n. f. f pedrtro f Spanifh, from 
tty ' a with which they charged it.] A 
PJttnnon managed by a fwivel. It is fre- 
Bjfy wntten pater cro. 

iJClERNEE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
gfoih Coafts ; 4^ miles NW. of Guingamp, 
P Icl SW. of Lannion. 

^ERJCEIRA, a lea port town of Portugal, 
*“ Iotl *hira, ou the W. coall ; containing a- 
* inhabitants miles SW. of Leyria, 
■ ^ KE. of Penicbe. Lon. 9. 4p. E. Ferro. 

g • PEDESTAL* n.f. [piedrfal, Fr.l The 
^acnbtr of a pillar ; the balls of a ftatue. — 
The poet bawls 

'Jjj ^kes the ft3tues and the pedejlals . Dryd. 

fore part of the pcdtjlal was curiottfly em- 
■fclwith a triumph. Addifon. — 

» ftiff, fo mute ! fome ftatue would you 

CT* from it’s pedejtal to take the air. Pope. 
BiftintTAL. See Architecture, Index ; 

L®$TR 1 AN, adj. Travelling on foot. See 
"Article. 

^DESTTUOUS. cdj. [pedeftrisy Latin.] Not 


Pcrfonatx. 

PED 1 CULUS, the Louse^ in entomology, a 
genus of infers belonging to the order of aptera. 
It has fix feet, two eyes, and a fort of fting in the 
mouth ; the feelers are as long as the thorax * r and 
the belly is deprefied and fublobated. It is an 
oviparous animal. They are not peculiar to man 
alone, but infeft other animals, as quadrupeds 
and btFds, and even ftihes and vegetables; but 
thefe are of peculiar fpeciex on each animal, ac- 
cording to the particular nature of each, fome of 
which are different from thofe which infeft the 
human body. Nay, even infedts are invefted with 
vermin which feed on and torment them. Several 
kinds of beetles are fubjedt to lice ; but particu- 
larly- that kind called the loufy beetle. The lice bn 
this are very numerous, and will not be fhoofc 
off. The earwig is often infefted with lice, juft 
at the fetting on of its head : thefe are white, and 
fhining like mites, but they are much fnialler ; 
they are round-backed, flat-bellied, and have long 
legs, particularly the foremoft pair. Snails of all 
kinds, but efpecially the large naked forts, arc 
very fubjedt to lice ; which are continually feen 
running about them, and devouring them. Num- 
bers of little red lice, with a very fmall head, and 
in (liape refcmbling a tortoife, are often feen a- 
bout the legs of fpiders, and they never leave the 
animal while be lives ; but if he is killed, they al- 
moft inftantly forfake him. A fpccies of whitifh 
lice are found on humble-bee9; they are alfo 
found upon ants; and fillies are not lefsrfubjedt 
to them than other animals. Kircher tells us, 
that he found lice alfo on flies. The loufc which 
infefts the human body makes a very cu.icus ap- 
pearance through a mierofcope. It Jusfuch a trail f- 
r parent 
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parent (hell or (kin, that we are able to difcover 
more of what pafles within it 3 body than in moft 
other living creatures. It has naturally three di- 
vifions, the head, the breaft, and the tail part. In 
the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn 
that has five joints, and is furrounded with hair 9 
ftanding before each eye; and from the end of the 
nofe or fnout there is a pointed projecting part, 
which ferves a9 a (heath or cafe to a piercer or 
fucker, which the creature thrufts into the (kin to 
draw out the blood and humours which are its 
deftined food ; for it has no mouth that opens in 
the common way. This piercer or fucker is 
fudged to be 700 times fmailer than a hair, and 
is contained in another cafe within the firft, and 
ean be drawn in or thruft out at plcafure. The 
breaft is very beautifully marked in the middle ; 
the (kin is tranfparent, and full of little pits; and 
from the under part of it proceed fix legs, each 
having five joints, and their (kin all the wav re- 
fembling (hagreen, except at the ends where it is 
fmoother. Each leg is terminated by two claws, 
which are hooked, and are of an unequal length 
and fize. Thefe it ufes as we would a thumb 
and middle finger; and there are hairs between 
thefe claws as well as all over the legs. On the 
back part of the tail there may be difeovered fome 
ring-like divifions, and a fort of marks which look 
like the ftrokes of a rod on the human (kin ; the 
belly looks like (hagreen, and towards the lower 
end it is very clear, and full of pits; at the ex- 
tremity of the tail there are two femicircular parts 
all covered with hairs, which ferve to conceal the 
anus. When the loufe moves its legs, the motion 
of the mufcle8, which all unite in an oblong dark 
fpot in the middle of the breaft, may be diftin- 
guifhed perfectly, and fo may the motion of the 
mufclesof the head wdien it moves its horns. We* 
may like wife fee the various ramifications of the 
veins and arteries, which are white, with the pulfe, 
regularly beating in the arteries. But the moft 
'fnrprifing of ail the fights is the periftaltic motion 
of the guts, which is continued all the w ay from 
the ftomach down to the anus. If one of thefe 
creatures, when hungry, be placed on the back 
of the hand, it will thruft its fucker into the (kin, 
and the blood which it fucks may be feen palling 
in a fine ftream to the fore part of the head ; 
where, falling into a roundifh cavity, it pafles a- 
gain in a fine ftream to another circular recep- 
tacle in the middle of the head ; thence it runs 
through a lmall veffel to the breaft, and then to 
a gut which reaches to the hinder part of the bo- 
dy, where in a curve it turns again a little up- 
ward ; in the breaft and gut the blood is moved 
without intermiffion, with a great force; efpe- 
cially in the gut, where it occafions fuch a con- 
traction of the gut as is very furpriling. In the 
upper part of the crooked afeending gut above- 
mentioned, the propelled blood ftauds (till, and 
feems to undergo a reparation, fome of it becom- 
ing clear and waterilh, while other black parti- 
cles are pufhed forward to the anus. If a loufe 
is placed on its back, two bloody darkifli fpots 
appear; the larger in the middle of the body, the 
lefler towards the tail ; the motions of which are 
followed by the pulfatiou of the dark bloody 
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fpot, in or over w'bich the white bladder fee 
to lie. This motion of the fyftole and diaft 
is beft (cen when the creature begins to gf 
weak ; and on pricking the white bladder, wh 
feems to be the heart, the creature inftantly d 
The lower dark fpot is fuppofed to be the cx< 
ment in the gut. Lice have been fuppofed tej 
hermaphrodites: but this is erroneous ; for 
Lieuwenhocck obferved, that the males have fti| 
in their tails, which the females have not. / 
he fuppofes the fmarting pain which thofe ei 
tures fometimes give, to be owing to their fti 
ing with thefe (tings when made uneafy by p 
fure or other wife. He fays, that he felt litthj 
no pain from their fuckers, though fix of til 
were feeding on his hand at once. To know 
true hiftory and manner of breeding of thefe cJ 
tures, M. Lieuwenhoeck put two female 
into a black flocking, which he wore night 1 
day. He found, on examination, that in fix <j 
one of them had laid above 50 eggs; and, u] 
differing it, he found as many yet remainini 
the ovary : whence he concludes, that in 11 d 
it would have hid 100 eggs. Thefe eggs im 
rally huch in fix days, and would then proba 
have produced 50 males, and as many femal 
and thefe females coming to their full growtl 
18 days, might each of them be fuppofed 2 
1 % days more to lay ico eggs; which eggi, 
fix days more, might produce a young bro<x 
5000 : fo that in eight week?, one loufe may 
5000 of its own defeendents. Signior Rhtdi, t 
has more attentively obferved thefe animals t 
any other author, has given feverai engraving! 
the different fpecie6 of lice found on different 
mala. Men, he obferves, are lubjcft to t 
kinds ; the common loufe and the erab-loufe. 
obferves alfo, that the fize of the lice is not at 
proportioned to that of the animal which t 
infelt ; fince fhe darling has them as large as 
fwan. Some kinds of conftitutions are rr 
apt to breed lice than others : and in fc 
places of different degrees of heat, they are < 
tain to be deftroyed upon people who in ot 
climates are over-run with them. Clcanlia 
is doubtlefs the grand fecret by which to k 
clear from lice, efpecially when we wear w 
len cloths : It is alfo neceffary where then 
any danger, to^ take nounfhing, fucculent fo 
and to ufe wholelome drink ; to rub with ga 
and mu (lard, to take treacle inwardly, alfo fal 
and acid food, to bathe, apd to foment the b< 
with a deco&ion of lupines, or ot gall nuts; I 
the moft eftedual remedies are fuiphur and 
bacco, mercurial ointment, black pepper, and 
negar. Monkeys and fome Hottentots, we 
told, eat lice; and are thence denominated pht 
ro ph ages. On the coaft of the Red Sea il 
reported, thit there is a nation of fmali flat 
and of a black colour, who ufe locufts for 
greateft part of their food, prepared only w 
fait. On fuch food thefe men live till 40, « 
then die of a pedicular or loufy difeafe. A k 
of winged lice devour them, their body putref 
and they die in great torment. It is alfo a I 
that the negroes on the weft coaft of Africa t 
great delight in making their women clear t! 
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tefoioflicf, and tbof- latter devour them with 
£7cdii<fj asfeft as they find them. In ancient 
fcdicii* lice were efttemed aperient, febrifuge, 
**! proper for curing a pale complexion. The 
j wiitjJ repugnance to thofe ugly creatures (fays 
I/Beryt perhaps contributed more to banifh the 
hnexthao the remedy itfelf. In the jaundice five 
Hhttre fwaliu.vcd in a Sift egg. In the fup- 

£ of urine, which happens frequently to 
at their birth, a living Joule is introduced 
, tetk urethra, which, by the tickling which it 
*ofioflsm the canal, forces the fphindler to re- 
toad permit* the urine to flow. A bug pro- 
Wiecithc fame effect. Farriers have alfo a cuftom 
fcp M Bourgeois) of introducing one or two 
tt into tfie urethra of horfes when they are 
!*-d with a retention of unne, a difeafe pretty 
among them. But, according to the 
fctnwation of the Materia Mcdica, to ufe the 
Btcaur medicine with the ^.reatefl advantage, 
^wooid need to be in Africa, where thofe in- 
fctfc carefully fought after and fwallowed as 
pooas raorfcl. The great diftimftion between 
■►which infeft mankind is into the head and 
^ lank. The former is hard and high co- 
1 *^ aad the latttr Ids compad and more of 
wcoloar. If it were poflible to give a rea- 
■riiy feme families of the fame fpecies flick 
ftead and others to the clothes, &c. it 
ail probability be poflible to undcr- 
JftJtMture of many contagious difeafrs. 

^ *• 1 * PEDIGREE. n.f [per and degre, Skinner.] 

; uncage ; account of defeent. — I am 
ID enquire of men’s pedigree. Sidney. — 
Vou tell a pedigree 
and two years. Sbak. 

fimames, which in former ages 
►oca very common, have obfeured the truth 
Camden . — 

. To the old heroes hence was giv’n 

which reach’d to heav’n. Waller. 

Jew* preferred the pedigrees of their feve- 
**» wth a more fcrupulous exa&nefs than 
nation. Atterbury. 

ji PtoiGREE. See Consanguinity, De- 
Genealogy, and Inheritance, § i. 

iUJVlUM, Bath ING OF THE FEPT. 
of warm bathing in general, and of the 
min particular, are fo littie underftood, 
often prepofteroufly ufed, and lome- 
^Unjudicoufly abftained from. Warm ba- 
do fervice where there is an irrefoluble 
though, by its taking off from a 
* pmml, it may fetm to give a moment’s 
it draw from the diftant parts, but 
^ by pu thing againft matter that will 
with a ftronger impetus of circulation 
•kttched and difeafed veflels can bear: 

there is any fufpicion of feirrhus, 
i^tiag of any fort fhould never be ufed. 
<her hand, where obftru&ions are not of 
» And the impacted matter is not ob- 
baths may be of great ufe to refolve 
In recent colds, with flight hum- 
wies, they are frequently an im- 
'****• This they effect by mcrealing the 
rfO? c * rcu ^ a ^ on > opening the ftin, and 
through the lungs that Jentor which 
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llagnated or moved flowly in them. As thuf 
conducing to the resolution of obftrutfions, they 
may be confidered as lhort and fafe fevers: and 
in ufing them we imitate nature, which by a fe- 
ver often carries off an obftrudling caufe of a chro- 
nical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave and Hoffman, 
are all of opinion, that the warm pediluvium afts 
by driving a large quantity of blood into the parts 
immerfed. But arguments muff give way to fadl : 
the experiments related in the Medical Eflays 
feem to prove to a demonftration, that the warm 
pediluvium a< 5 ls,by ratifying the blood. A warm 
pediluvium, when rightly tempered, may be ufed 
as a fafe cordial by which circulation can be rouf- 
ed, or a gentle fever raifed ; with this advantage 
over the cordials and fudorifics, that the effe<ft 
of them may be taken off at pleafure. 

* PEDIMENT, n. f. I pedis ^ Lat.] In ar- 
chitecture, an ornament that crowns the ordonnan- 
ces, finilbes the fronts of buildings, and ferves as 
a decoration over gates, windows and niches : it 
is ordinarily of a triangular form, but fometimea 
makes the arch of a circle. Di 8 . 

(2.) Pediment. See Architecture, Index. 
PEDINAIG durgum, a. town of Indoflan, in 
My fore. 

PEDIR, a town of Sumatra, on the N. coaft, 
belonging to the king of Acheen, 40 miles E. of 
Acheen. Lon. 96. 36. E. Lat. 5. 22. N. 

(1.) # PEDLER. n.f. [a petty dealer ; a contract 
tion produced by frequent ufe.] One who tra- 
vels the country with fmall commodities.— > 
All as a poor pedler he did wend. 

Bearing a trufle of trifles at his back, Spenf. 
—If you did hear the pedler at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 
Sbak.— t 

He is wit’s pedler , and retails his wares 
At wakes and wafl'ai’s, meetings, markets, fairs. 

Shak. 

Had fly Uiyfles at the fack 
Of Troy brought thee his pedler* s pack. Cleave!. 
— A narrow education may beget among fomt of 
the clergy in polfeflion fuch contempt for ail in- 
novators, as merchants have for pedlers. Swift. — 
Atla« was fo exceeding ftrong, 

He bore the Ikies upon his back, 

Juft as a pedler doe9 his pack. Swift. 

(2.) Pedler, or Pedlar, a travelling foot-tra- 
der. See Hawker. In Britain (and formerly 
in France) the pedlars are defpifed 5 but it is o- 
therwife in other countries. In Spanifh America, 
the buiinels is 1b profitable*, that it is thought by 
no means diihonourable ; and there are many 
gentlemen in Old Spain, who, when their cir- 
cum fiances are declining, fend their Tons to the 
Indies to retrieve their fortunes in this way. AL' 
moft all the commodities of Europe are diflribu- 
ted through the fouthern continent of America by 
pedlars. They come from Panama to Paita by 
lea ; and in the road from the port lafl mention- 
ed, they make Peura their firfl voyage to Lima. 
Some take the road through Caxamalia ; others 
through Truxillo, along the fhore from Lima. 
They take their paflage back to Panama by fea, 
and perhaps take with them a little cargo of bran- 1 
dy. At Panama they again flock themfelves with 
European goods, returning by fea to Paita, where 

they 
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tfcey are pot on fhore ; there they hlmuulea and (6.) Pedro Point, a cape of Jamaica, on tH 
load them, the Indians going with them in order N. coaft. Lon. 78. 12. W. Lat. 18. zZ.H. 
to lead them back. Their travelling expences are (7.) Pedro, Port St, a fea port town of Bn 
next to nothing ; for the Indians are brought un- fil, on the SE. coaft, at the mouth of the Plata. 
<kr fuch fubjeftion, that they find lodging for (8.) Pedro, Sr, one of the Marquesas iflan^ 
tb$m, and provender for their mules, frequently Lor. 138. 51. W. Lat. 9. 58. S. 
thinking it an honour done them for their guefts (9.) Pedro, St, a town of Cuba, 31 miles SV 
to accept of this for nothing, tanlefs the ftranger of Bayamo. 

now and then, out of generofity or companion, (10.) Pedro, St, a town of E. Florida, 44011! 
makes a fmall recompenfe. In Poland, where ESE. of St Mark. ' 

there ate few or no mannfafhires, almoft all the (xi, 12.) Pedro, St, a town and river of Me 
raerchandifc is carried on by pedlars, who are co, in Tlafcala. 

faid to be generally Scotfmen, and who, in the (13, 14.) Pedro, St, 1 towns of Peru; 1 
.reign of Charles II. are laid to have amounted to Truxillo, near the coaft of the South Sea; 3. 
no fewer than 5 3,000 Latnbeyque, on the Pacafmayo, moftly inhabit 

* PEDLERY. adj. [from pedUr /| Wares fold by Indians. 

by pedlers. — The fuflferings of thole of any rank (15.) Pedro, St, an ifland of Spain, SE. of I 
are trifles in com pari Ion of what all thole are diz. 

who travel with tifli, poultry, pedlery ware to fell. (16.) Pedro, St, de Sul, a town of Portoj 
§<wift. in Beira : io 4 milts NW. of Vifcu. 

* PEDLING. ad/. Petty dealing ; fuch as ped- (*7.) Pedro, St de Taberna, a town 
lershave. — This pedling profit I may refign. Decay Spain, in Arragon ; 1a miles N. of Ainfr. 

of Piety., PEDROAOS, a town of Portugal, in AlenW 

PEDN Boar Point, a cape of Cornwall, on 9 miles SW. of Moura. 
the S. coaft; 6 miles SE. of Lizard Point. Lon. PEDROGAON, a town of Portugal, in Ef 
5. 8. W. Lat. 50. 6. N. maduras 27 miles NE. of Thomar. 

(i.) # P£DGBAPTlSM.n.y;[«'«iLf and PEDROSA, a town of Spain, in Old Caft 

Infant baprifm. Did. 5 miles SE. of Najera. 

(a.) Pedobaftism. See Baptism, § 6, 7, 9, PEDUNCLE, in botany. See Botany, fa 
lo. (1.) PEEBLES, or Tweeooale, a count 

* PEDOBAPTIST. n.f. and 0 *r 7 ir*jr.] Scotland, 25 miles long and 18 broad; boon 

One that holds or pra&ifes infant baptifm. on the E. by Ettrick Foreft,S. by Annandalc,^ 

PEDOMETER, or Podometer, [from Ciydefdale, and N. by Mid Lothian. It is a 1 

j*j 9 jfoot, and mea/ure ,] a mechanical inftru- country, well watered by the Tweed, the Yarr 
ment, in form of a watch, confifting of various and a great number of fmalk-r ftreams that f| 
wheels with teeth, catching in one another, all lize the valleys, which produce good cr op 
difpofed in the fame plane 5 which, by means of oats, barley, and wheat. All the rivtrfc aid 
a chain or ftring fastened to a man’s foot, or to the with trouts and falmon. About the middle ofl 
wheel of a chariot, advance a notch each ftep, or county is the mountain of Braidalb, from the 
each revolution of the wheel; fo that the number of which the fea may be ften on each fide ufl 
being marked on the edge of each wheel, one ifland. Twcedale abounds with limcftoae 
may number the paces, or meafore exadHy the freeftone. The hills are generally as green « 
diftance from one place to another. There are downs in Suflex, and feed innumerable floe* 
fome of them which mark the time on a dial-plate, black-faced Ihecp, that yield great quantity 
and are in every refpe# much like a watch, and excellent wool. The country is wellftiaded 
are accordingly worn in the pocket like a watch, woods and plantations, abounds with all the 
Sec Perambuuator, and Plate 266. cefi'aries of life, and is adorned with manv 

PEDRA, an ifland near the coaft of Portugal ; . feats and populous villages. The earls of M 
4 miles S. of Oporto bay. L«n. 10. 10. E. Ftrro. were hereditary fheritfs of Twcedale. W 
Lat .41. 6. N. church-yard of Drumelzier, belonging to afl 

PEDRAZA, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile, fa- dent branch of the Hay family, the famous I 
mous for being the birth place of the emperor lin is faid to lie buried. There was an old 1 
Trajan, according to Mr Cruttwell; but others tional prophecy, that the two kingdoms fhou 
fay he was born in Italic^, pow Seville. It united when the waters of the Tweed atu 
has an anc ient caftle, in which the dauphin Fran- Panfel (hould meet at his grave. This me 
cis, and Henry, Tons of Francis I. were confined happened by an inundation at the aceeflw 
4 years. It is 21 miles NE. of Segovia* James Vf. to the crown of England. I 

PEDRED. See Parret. (2.) Peebles, a pariih in the above count 

(1.) PEDRO, Don. See Peter. miles long from N. to S. and 54 broad fro 

(1.) Pedro Bay, a bay on the S. coaft of Ja- to W. containing 18,210 acres. The Tweecl 
maica. Lon. 77. 41. W. Lat. 17. 53. N. through it from E. to W. and divides it into 

(3.) Pedro Bluff, a cape on the above bay. ly two equal parts. The furface confifts ol 
(4*) Pedro Munoz* a town of Spain/ in New dant hills and excellent pafture ; the climi 
Caftile ; 41 miles S. of Huete. healthy ; the foil is clay and fand ; and prol 

(5.) Pedro Point, the molt northern cape of excellent crops of barley, oats, peafe, tu 
Ceylon, oppofite Point Calymcre on the continent potatoes, See. The population in 1791 was! 
of India* Lon. 80. 27. E. Lat. 9. 52. N. increafc i4> fince 1755 : The number of I 
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in? ioo ’ 7 of deep, 8ooo; am! blatk cattle, 500. (3.) * Pi el. n. f. [pelVu, Lat. pelure , Freftch.j 

Thrr* arc relics of a diftmft Rnmm Qajha Stati'va Tne fkin or thin rind of any thing. 

;t Lyor, 4 mile* W. of the town, 300 feet fquare, (4*) # Peel. n. f. [ paelle , French.] A broad 
wi k 3 ditches a*?d 3 rampaits compiehtuding a- thin board with a long handle, ufed by baker9 to 
U 7 acres* KriiCi of 4 B inih camps arc aifo put their bread in and out of the oven. 

j a ilfs S. of the Roman, with many others * To Peel. v. a . [peler, Fr. from pbllis, Lat.] 
4; didauces, wdl as of watch towers, 1. To decorticate; to flay. — 
k.. The Ikilful fhepherd peel'd ine certain wands* 

i^PttSLt j, [from the pebiles abounding near And (tuck them up before the fuifome ewes. 
p, jo Ancient royjl borough in the centre of the , Sbak* 

i spin'll, on the Tweed, over w hich it has a. [from filler , , Fr. to rob.] To plunder. According 
srr.Wa. it ftonc bridge of 5 arches. In ancient to analogy this lhou!d be written />///.— 

»? was often a place of royal residence, K. Who once juft and template conquered well, 

/*?«) I. 's kid to have written his poem, entitled But govern ill the nations under yoke, 

Mist ti the Play, in it; in which he dcfcribca Peeling their provinces. Milton* 

lac ‘hrerbons ufually held in it at the great annual To peel the chiefs, the people to dfc^our ; 

frfhvai, it Bcltein. Peebles confifts of a new and Thefe, traitor, are thy talents. Dry den* 

riJ town, ao<l has of late been much improved in FEELE, Francis, a dramatic writer* who flou- 
huldings trade and manufactures. I: is famous rilhed in the reign of Q. Elizabeth. He was born 
Kir cupels and Lrges. It has a weekly market in DtVonlhire ; ftudied at Oxford in I573; and. 
kr c~rn and cattle, and tVrs in Jan. March, May, took his degree of M. A. in 1579* wa8 a S°°d 
juh. Aug. Si.pt. Oct. Nov. a^d Dec. It is 20 paftoral poet, and his plays were afted, fays 
mM S. of Edinburgh, and 40 WS W. of Berwick. Wood, with great appiaufe. 

L*. 3. o. \V. Lat. 53. 38. N. * PEELER, n.f. Ifrom peel. 1 x. One who (trips 

u) Piul $, a f nail river in the above parifti, or flays, a. A robber ; a plunderer* — 

%‘jct runs through the N. part of ihe town into Yet otes with her fucking a f.eltr is found, 

ttr T*ccd, called alio F.ddleflone water* , Ttifllr* 

!i.) PEEK, n. /. in the lea-language, a word —As *tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that 
it vanuus fciifcs. The anchor is (aid to be are rank. Mortimer . 
when the (hip being about to weigh comes PEEM, a town of Ilolfleift, 9 tp. W. of Eutyn* 
tar Wr anchor in fuch a manner that the cable PEENANG, an ifland in the E. Indian Ocean, 


too perpendicularly between the haufe and the 
Snor. r# been* a peek, is to bring the peck fo 
Italic anchor may hang a- pee k. A Ihip is laid 
Jntiiggprk, when lying with her main and fore 
ymtolot&cil up, one end of her yards is bi ought 
talk the (hrouds, and the other raifed up on 
tad; which i** chh fly done when (he sies in rivers, 
A* other ftitps falling foul of the yards fliould 
2rat them. Ruling abroad peek, denotes much 
frr mkk, excepting that the yards are only railed 
P* *t( the height. 

I U-jPetR is alto lifed for a room in the hoH, 
•Bending from the bitta forward to the ftern : in 
jft* room idcn of Wa/ keep their powder, ahd 
Jtaehaat-mca their victuals. 

I hu’s Kill, a village ot New York, 50 ru « iM 3 
|llo? New ^fork, where fome ciii^^rcs of the 
Jtar caos were deftroy«-d by the Bntdh troops, 
m 1777. See America, § 28. 

V L> PEEL, in geography, a fmall ifland, on the 
31 . of the Lfle of Man. It is naturally very 
but wi 3 rendered much more fo, by Tho- 
itok Lol of Derby, who tneompafled it with a 


in the Straits of Malacca 5 30 miles in circumfer- 
ence. Lon. 98. 40. E. Lat. 5. 31. N. 

PEENE, a river of Germany, which feparates 
Sweden from Pruffian Pomerania, and falls into 
the Baltic, a little W. of the lfle of Ufcdom : in 
Lon. 31. 25. E. Ferro. Lat. 54. ip. N. 

PEENEMUNDE Schanz, a town and fort of 
Saxony, in the tile of Ufedom, near the mouth of 
the Peene. In 1715, it was taken by the Piuft 
funs; in 1757 by the Swedes; in 1758 retaken by 
the Priifluiis and its harbour deftroyed ; but fboo 
after retaken by the Swedes. It is 6 iofles N. of 
Wo! r*ft. for Lon. and Lat. Pelne. 

* PEEP. n.f. i,.Firft appearance; as, at the 
peep Ainl ^reak of day. 2. A fly look. — Would 
not one think, the aimanackmaker was crept out 
of hi.s grave to take t* other p.ep at thfe ftars ? Swift* 

* To Pe i P. v. n. [This word has no etymology, 
except that of Skinner, who derives it from opbef- 
J\n, Dutch, to lift up f and of Cafauhort, who de- 
rives it from aTirtvl»£, a fpy ; peihaps it may come 
from pip* pipioy Latin, to cry as young birds : when 
the chickens firft broke the (bed and cried, they 


M, towers, ahd other fort ificat ions \ fo that in 

t odays it was impregnable. A fmall garrifon 
ttlrpt in it. It has an ancient cathedral, dc- 
doted toStG rman, the firft bifliop of Man 5 
AdUo the bifliop*s palace, and other relics or 
tattaHy. It has alfo a fort with ftveral cannons, 
ft* saw chit fly ufed as a prifon for all offenders 
Atot cccleftaftical laws, and is called St Cer - 
itofi Prifon from the cathedral. Lon. 4. 40. W. 


mpm ecclefiafi 
itaofi Prifon fro 
»54 IJ.N. 

| ft.)PtiL, at 


! a town of the ifle of Man, formerly 

•ftd Holm-Tonvn, feparated from the above 
by a oarrow channel, from 7 to 10 fa- 
•toatdeep. It is 14 miles W. of Douglas* 

Vou XVII. Part I* 


were faid to beam to pip or peep ; and the word 
that exprefl’ed the aft of crying, was by miftake 
applied to the aft of appearing that was at the 
fame time: this is offered till fomething better 
may be found.] 1. To make the firft appearance. 

Seeing at iaft herfclf from danger rid. 

Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. 

Spenfer • 

The true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 

Do plainly give you out an unftain’d (hepherd. 

1 Sbak. 

From this league 

Peep'd harms that menac’d him. Sbak • 

T lean 
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I can fee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
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Sba*. 

The tim T rous maiden Mofloms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firft blufhes. Crajhaw . 

She makes th’ obedient ghofts^o^ trembling 
through the ground. Kof common. 

Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears, 

And preps upon the feas. Dry den. 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, 

When flowtrs firft peep'd. Dryden. 

—Printing and letters had juft teeped abroad in 
the world. Atterbury . — Though but the very 
white end of the fprout peep out in the outward 
part of the couch, break it open. Mortimer . — 

HillsjftpoVr hills, and Alps on Alps znk.Pope. 

Mod fouls but peep out once an age. Pope. 
x. To look flily, ciolely or curioufly; to look 
through any crevice.— 

Who is the fame, which at my window peeps ? 

Spen/er. 

Come thick night ! 

- That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shak. 

Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Sbak . 

—A fool will peep in at the door. Eccluf. xxi. 23. — 
Lattice- windows give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleavel. 

All doors arc Ihut, no fervant peeps abroad. 

Dryden. 

The darling flames peett in. Dryden . 

The feather’d people look down to peep on 
me. Dryden. 

•»— Thofe remote and vaft bodies werq formed not 
merely to be peept at through an optick glafs. 
Bentley . — 

O my mufe, juft diftance keep ; 

Thou art a maid, and muft not peep . Prior. 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire. 

* Tbomfon. 

* PEEPER, n.f. Young chickens juft breaking 
the Ikiell. — 

Snails the firft courfe, wid peepers crown the 
meal. Brrmdcill. 

* Peephole. 1 n. /. [peep and bole.\ Hole 

* Peepinghole. > through which one may 
look without being difeovered. — The fox fpied 
him through a peepinghole he bad found out. 
UEftrange . — 

By th e peepholes in his creft, 

Is it not virtually confeft. 

That there his eyes took diftant aim ? Prior. 
(1.) PEER, in geography, a ci-devant county 
of Germany, in the late bilhopric of Liege, now 
annexed to the imperial French republic, and in- 
cluded in the department of the Ourte. 

(i.) Peer, a town of the French republic, late 
capital of the above county, now in the dcp. of 
Ourte, 30 miles N. of Liege, and 30 NE. of Lou- 
tain. 

(3.) * Peer. n.f. [pair, French.] 1. Equal; one 
of the fame rank.— 

His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty qf high treafon. Sbak. 
— Among ft a man’s peers, a map. fhall be fure'of 
amiliarity, Bacon. — 
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Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind 
That thou adorn’ft him with fo bright a mini 
Mak’ft him a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. 

Dav'n 

a. One equal in excellence or endowment*.— 
AH thefe did wife Ulyfles lead, in coun| 
peer to Jove. Cbapm 

In fong he never had his peer. Drjjj 

3. Companion; fellow. — * 

He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. Sfeni 
In the dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 

That at every motion fwell’d. Ben Jonj 
Who bear the bows were knights in - 
thur’s feign, 

Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Chat 
magne. Dry < 

4. A nobleman as diftinCt from a commoner; 

nobility we have five degrees, who are all no 
thelcfs called peers , becaofc their eflential pr 
leges are the fame. — 

I fee thee compaft with thy kingdom’s ft 
That fpeak my falutation. Si 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Deftroy’d themfelves. Si 

Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to 1 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dry 

(4.) Peer was anciently applied to the va 
or tenants of the fame lord, who were called ft 
becaufe they were all equal in condition, 
obliged to ferve and attend him in his coil 
and peers in fiefs , becaufe they all held fid 
the fame lord. The term peers is now applid 
thole who are impannelled in an inqueft up| 
perfon, for convicting or acquitting him of ani 
fence laid to his charge : and the reafon why 
jury is fo called, is becaufe by the common 
and cuftom of this kingdom every perfon is t| 
tried by his peers or equals ; a lord by the l< 
and a commoner by commoners. See Jvky, 
(5.) Peer of the realm, a noble lord 
has a feat ancf vote in the Houfc of Lose 
Peers. Thefe lords are called peers, M 
though there is a diftinCtion of degrees in out 
nobility, yet in public actions they areequai, 
their votes in parliament, and in trying any nj 
m?u or other perfon impeached by the comn 
See. See Par li « *4ent, § 6 — 11. 

(6.) Peers, House op, or House of LG 
forms one of the three eftates of Parliament! 
Lords, 1 , 11 . and Parliament, $ 6— ii< 
judicative capacity, the houfc of petrs is tt 
preme court of the kingdom, having at prel'e 
original jurifdiCtion over caufes, but only 
appeals and writs of error ; to reCtify any inji 
or miftake of the law committed by the c 
below. To this authority they fucceeded ofc 
upon the diflblution of the Aula Regia. 
as the barons of parliament were conftitncnt 1 
bers of that cohrt, and the reft of its jurifdl 
was dealt out to other tribunals, over whi<J 
great officers who accompanied thofe barons 
refpeCtivcly delegated to prefide, it followed 
the right of receiving appeals, and fuperi 
ing all other jurifdiCtions, ftill remained ii 
noble afiembly, from which every other 
court was derived. They are therefore in all 
the laft refort, from whofe judgment no fi 
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jfpeal ii permitted; but every Subordinate tri- Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerleji light. 

UruaJ muft conform to their determination. See Milton • 


Loids, Nobility, See . 

( 7 .}Ptas Scorn h. See Scottish Peers. 
(1) Peers, the ci-devant French, were ix 
pelt lords of that kingdom ; of whom 6 were 
4;<«iind 6 count 4 ; and of thrfe 6 were eccte- 
U^and 6 laymen : thus the Abp. of Rheinu, 
Bp. of Laon and Langres, were dukes 
if^pecrs ; and tlie Bps. of Chaion on the Marn, 
few, and Beauvais, w’ere counts and peers. 
Tic dakes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aqui- 
»cre lay peers and dukes; and the counts 
o( Funders, Champ un, ami Touloirft, lay peers 
fticouDts. Thefc peers aflifted at the corona- 
iw of kings ither in perlbn or by their repre- 
feutircs, where each performed the functions 
Cichcdtohis rcfpe&ive dignity: but as the hx 

E l were ail united to the crown, except 
rouotsof Flanders, Gx lords of the firft 
c cfcoftn to reprefent them : but the 
l peers generally aflifted in perfon. 
peer was afterwards beftowed on e- 
hofe eftate was created into a peer- 
imber of wiiich, as it depended en- 
5 king, was uncertain. 

R. v. a . [By contraction from appear.] 
juft in fight* — 

peeretb \n the meaneft habit. Sbak. 
Yet many of your horfetuen peer. Sbak. 

, Effi through the holiow eyes of death 
* » hj Sfc taring. Sbak. 

kbrar his gorget pern above hU eown. 

. Btn Jon/on. 

1 ] ^ narrowly ; to peep. — 

I tatfur a clod-nkc hare in form they peer. Sid 
Hell itfelf will pafs away, 
ncr doiorous manlions to the peer* 
' day. Milton. 

f Pont£ in maps for port 9. Sbak. 

*|UaG£. n.J. [pairty Fr. from peer.] i. 
fymty of a peer. — 

is a Wither'd flower. Swift. 

body of peers. — The peerage and conu 
Idc^ CXC,U< ^ C< 1 from parliament. Dryden. 
r£ERDO\L n. J. (from peer.] Peerage. Ainf. 
1 * PEERESS. Q.f. [femaie of peer.] The 
Nipecr; a woman ennobled. — 

P'trefi and butler Share alike the box. Po>e. 
* J| ^ Peeress may be noble by defeent, 
™» or marriage. If a peerefs, by defeent 
niirriea a perfon under the degree of 
A»e ftill continues noble : but if ihe ob- 
dignty only by marriage, flic lofes it, 
■Nfttrwardi marrying a commoner; yet by 
loyflic generally retains the title of her no- 
f - Acountefs or baronefs may not be arreft- 
r debt or trefpafs ; for though in refpeCt of 
■JjMhey cannot fit in parliament, they are 
peers of the realm, and ihall be tried 
See. 

adj . [from peer.] Unequalled ; 

Jfopccr.— 

I™ U P peerleji. Sbak. 

gfirfys ^atute, joined with her birth, 
^ck her fit for none, but for a king. Sbak. 
The moon, 

^f*dpudy raajefty, at length, 


Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerleji light of her immortal praife. 

Milton. 

With fuch a peerleft majefty ihe Hands, 

As in that day (he took the crown. Dryden. 

* PEERLESSNESS. n.f. [from peerleji.] Uni- 
verfal fuperiority. 

PEER-PUNCHAL, mountains of Afia, which 
form the S. boundary of Cachemir. 

PEER-WARTH, *a town of Germany, in Auf- 
tria, 13 miles S. of Ips. 

PEESE. See Peas, and Peathx. 

* PEEVISH, adj . [This word Jtmiuiy with 
more rcafon than he commonly difeovers, fuppo- 
fes to be formed by corruption from perverfe / 
Skinner rather derives it from beeijby as we fay weft 
pifh .] j. Petulant; wafpilh; ealily offended; ir- 
ritable ; irafeibie ; foon angry ; peryerfe ; morofe* 
querulous ; full of expreflious of difeontent ; hard 
to pleafe. — 

She is pemijhy fullen, froward. Sbak. 

Being wrong'd as we are by this peevijh town. 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours againft thefe faucy walls. Sbak. 
—Neither will it be fatire or peeneijh invedtive to 
affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
0 jfhed. Swift, a. Exprefling difeontent, or ffet- 
nefs. — 

For what can breed more petvi/b incongrui- 
ties. 

Than man to yield to female lamentations ? 

• Sidney . 

I will not prefume 

To fend foch pcevijh tokens to a king. Sbak. 
— Thofe deferve to be doubly laughed at, that are 
peevifh and angry for nothing. L'EJlrange . 

* PEEVISHLY. ' adv. [from pervi/b.] Angrily; 
quern loufly ; morofely. — He was fo pecvijhly opi- 
nionative and proud, that he would neither afk 
nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 

* PEEVISHNESS. n.J. Ifrom peevijh.] Irafci- 
bility; queruloufnefs ; fretfulncfs; ptrverfenefs. 
—Some mifearriages in government might efcape 
through the pervijbnft of others. K. Charla . — ft 
will be an unpardonable, as well as childifh pee - 
■nnfhnejiy if we undervalue the advantages of our 
knowledge. Locke . — 

From paflion then you may be freed, 

When pcrvifhncjs and fpleen fucceed. Swift. 
(i.) PEFFER, a fmall river of Scotland, in E. 
Lothian, which nfe9 in the parita of Athelftanford, 
and falls into the Frith of Forth near Aberhdy. 
(a.) Peffer-Wasser. See Bath, $ III, N° 9. 

* PEG. n.J. \peggbcy Teutonick.] 1. Apiece of 
wood driven into a hole, which dots the office of 
an iron nail.— Solid bodies forelhew rain ; as 
boxes and pegi of wood, when they draw and wind 
hard. Bacon.— d The teeth are about 30 in each jaw; 
all of them claviculares or peg teeth. Grew’i Mu* 
Jecum . — If he be cholerick, we (hall treat him like 
his little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he 
comes to himfelf. Addijon. — Th t pegi and nails in 
a great building, though they are but little valued 
in themfelves, are abfolutely neceflary to keep thf 
whole frame together. Speffator .— A finer petti- 

T x coat 
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goaf can neither mske yon richer, more virtuous 
pr wife, than if : t hung upon a peg, $*vift. 2. The 
pins ot* an inftrument on which the filings are 
grained. — 

You are well tuned now; but I ? l« let down 
The pegs that make this roufick. Sbak. Otbel. 

3. To take g Peg lower ; to deprcfs; to fink : per- 
haps from relaxing the cords of mufical infiru- 
pncnts. — 

Remember how in arms and politicks. 

We ftill have worfted all your holy tricks, 
TrepannM your party with intrigue. 

And took your grandees down a peg. tiudib. 

4. The nick-name of Margaret. 

* To Peg. v. a.'To fatten with a peg. — 

- < . I will rend an oak, 

And p*f thee in his knotty entrails. Sbak. 

y— Taking the /hoots of the paft fpring, and peg- 
ging them down in very rich earth, by that tune 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. 
jyn's Kalm 

PEGANUM, in botany, Wild Syrian RuEv 
^ genus of the tnonogynia order, belonging to the 
dodecahdria clafs of plants ; and, in the natural 
method, ranking under the 36th order, MuIiiJM - 
qua;. 

PEGASlEHsS, a name of the Mufes, from Pe- 
gasus. 

(1.) PEGASUS, among the poets, a hoife ima- 

f * ted to have wings, and fabled to have fprung 
im the blood of Medusa r being that whereon 
llerophon was fabled id be mounted w hen he 
engaged tbc Chimera! See Chimera, N° 3. He 
.was alfo mounted by Perseus when he destroyed 
the fea-monftcr, that was to devdur Androme- 
J>a. (Ovid.) The opening of the fountain Hip- 
poertne on mount Helicon is afertbed to a blow 
of Pegafiis’a hoof. He was feigned to have 
flown away to heaven, where he became a con- 
lteliation. Hence 

_* (3.) Pegasus, in aftronoroy, the name of a 
confteUation of the northern hemifphere, in form 
of a flying horfe. See Astronomy, $ 548. 

PEGAU, a town of Upper Saxony, in Leipfic, 
on the Rlfter; 10 miles SSW. of Lcipfic, and 58 
W. of Drefden. 

PEGERSK, a town of Ruftia, in P/kov. 

(1.) PEGNA, or Pegna Cova, a town of Por- 
tugal, in Beira; 7^ miles NE. of Coimbra. 

(z.) Pegna da Francia, a town of Spain, in 
Lcoft ; 34 miks SSE. of C. Rodrigo, and 55 SSW. 
of Salamanca* 

(j.J.Pbgna Macor, a town of Portugal, in 
Peira ; on the borders of Spain ; with a caflle, 3 
churches, a convent, an hofpital, and about 3,360 
i habitants; jof miles SW. of Alfoyates, 30 NE. 
of Cafiel Branca, and 40 NW. of Alcantara. Lon. 
ii. 3a. W. Lat. 39. 59. N. # 

UO Pegna Mayor-, or Major, a town of 
- Sph'u m Galiicia; 12 miles ESE. of Lugo. 

* PtGNAFirL.a town of Spain, in Old Cafiile, at 
the foot of a mountain ; famous for its palace, 
cattle, fortificatious, and cheefes ; which are rec- 
koned the beft in Spam. It is feated on the Doue- 
10, 25 nv ts S£. of Valladolid. Lou. 4.0. W. Lat. 
41. 41. N. 

Pegna firm a, a town of Portugal, on the W, 
c oM \ ; at the meuth of the Mongols; 9 miles S. 
cl Pcnitbe. • ' 
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Pfonaflor, 2 towns of Spain; i.in Afhm^ 
on the W. bank of the Travis, 7 miles NW. 1 
Oviedo; 3. in Cordova, on the Guadalqu.vir, j 
miles SW. of Cordova. 

pEGN ARANDA. 3 towns of Spain* I. in Ltfl 
30 mile« SE. of Salamanca ; 2. in Old Caftile, 
miles W. of Ofma, and 30 SW, of Oliftedo. Lm\J 
8 . W. Lat. 40. 59. N. I 

PEGN 1 TZ, a river of Franconia, which ru 
into the Rtdnitz ; 4 miles W. of Nuremberg. 

PEGNON de Velez, a Spanilh fortrefc of 
fri\i, on the N. roaft of Morocco, built in tp 
by Peter of Navarre ; taken by the Moors iu 1 <1 
and retaken 1 by the Spaniards in *664. It is 
miles E. of Gomera, and 68 W. of Melilla. 

PEGNONOMF.CO, a town of Afia, in B 
mah, 66 miles SW. of Ava, and 288 ENE. ot , 
i.uan. 

(J, 1.) PEGU, or 7 a very confiderablelcngd 

(l, 1.) PEGUE, { of Afia, beyond the Ganj 
The country properly fo called is but about 
miles long from N. to and as much in brra 
from E. to W; It is Stunted on the F.. tide 
the hay of Bengal, nearly oppofite to Arixa, ; 
to the NE. of the coaft of Coromandel. 1 
bounded on the N. by the kingdoms ot Am 
and Ava; E. by the Upper and Lower Skim 
by Siam and the fea ; and W. by the fca and ] 
of Arrakan. 

(2.) Pegue, climate, soil, produce, 
minerals of. The air of Pegu is very heal 
and preftn. ly recovers hek fit angers. The 
alfo is very rich and fertile in corn, rice, fruit, 
roots ; being enriched by the inundations of 
liver Pegu, which are ajmoft incredible, exten 
above 30 leagues beyond its channel. It pr 
ccs a 1 lb good timber of fevcral kinds. Thee 
try abounds with elephants, buff does, goats 1 
and other animals, particulariy game ; and d< 
fo plenty in September and October, that one 
be bought for three or four pence ; they are 
fl*. thy, but have no tat. There is llore of 
poultry; the cocks arc vaftiy lar^e, and the 
very beautiful Aa for filh, therefore manyi 
and well tatted. In Pegu are found mine*, 
only of gold, iron, tin, and lead, or rather a 
of copper or mixture of copper and lead, bu 
of rubies, diamonds, and lapphire**. The r 
are the beft in the world ; but the diamond 
finall, and only found in the craws ot pouitr 
pheafauts. Betides, only one fami*y has th 
vilege of feding them; and none dare ope 
ground to dig for them. The rubies are I 
in a mountain in the province of Xvablan, 11 
pchm, between the city of Pegu and the pi 
Sirian. 

(3.) Pegue, Government of. In the gi 
ment of this country, defpolifm prevails in I 
extent, and defpotifm too of the very word 
for the inhabitants are under the abfolutc ] 
of a fet of petty tyrants, who are themfeU] 
thing more than flaves to the king of Av^ 
they have little or no emolument, except 
they can raife by extortion, it is extreifed | 
molt unlimited nlanncr. Thi * take cognl 
Cf all difputes between individuals that coj 
their ears, without their cafe being laid 
^hein by either of the parties; and ou wf 
1 « 
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f&t*ccacfe is determined, there is a never-fail- 
fcj charge hmu?ht in againft both, for juftice, as 
iky exprefs it ; and this price of juftice is often 
( ire or for t mes greater than the value of the 
tinrr in agitation. 

4.)Pfgce, history or. The kingdom of 
s bid to have been founded about 1 100 
Its firft king was a feaman ; concern- 
ed tan and his fucceffors we know nothing, till 
fc&arery of the Eaft Indies by the Portugueie 
htk beginning of the 16th centunr. In 1518 
fcrijoot of Pegu was poiAriTed by Breffagukan, 
«i whom Anthony Correa the Portuguefe ambaf- 
irtv concluded a peace in 1519. This monarch 
napouriTcd of a very large and rich empire, nine 
^tarloms being fubjtrd to him, whofe revenues a* 
inraed to three millions of gold. In 1539 he 
•BBimtertd. Among other princes who were 
^■mbutairs was Para Mandarp, king of the Bar* 
Ttde people inhabited the high lands call- 
to the N. of Pegu. Their prince 
obliged to furrtilh the king of Pegu with 
Banna*, to labour in bis mines and other 
works. As the king ufed often to go and 
his works went forward, and in thefe jours* 
took along with him none but his women ; 
fee kurus formed a defign of robbing the ladies 
jftki jewels ; and the next time the king vifited 
"(ris, they murdered him, dripped the ladies, 
W to their own country. By this enormity 
-eyi was thrown into confufion: but, inftead 
the death of their king, the people di* 
ooy where into fa&ions j fo that Dacha 
lawful heir to the crown, was unable to 
bs authority. Of thefe commotions, the 
Barmas taking the advantage, invaded 
®6y with an army of more than a million 

E fa, i2d 5000 elephants ; beiides a great fleet 
to be lent down the river Ava towards Pegu, 
capital ; while he himfelf marched thither by 
Jud at this time Ferdinand de Mirales ar- 
^ at Pegu ffom Goa, with a large gaileon rich- 
^ account of the king of Portugal. As 
^ * Dacha Rupi heard of his coming, he fent 
ha ilFiftancc againft the enemy. This he 
■d by great prcl'cnts and promifes ; and Mi. 
fcaing out in a galliot, joined the king’s 
Had the numbers been nearly equal, the 
►wlkKI of Mir .lcs would undoubtedly have 
l^ibc >ictory : But the fleet of the Barmas 
pwlthc whole river, while that of Dacha Rupi 
J farce be obftrved. Mirales did every thing 
Ettcoukl do, and even held out alone after 
[*&*« had deftrted him ; but at laft, opprtf- 
^wrerwheimed with numbers, he was killed, 
^ h« men. Thus Para Mandara became 
all Pegu; after which he attacked the 
kx.gdofrs. In 1544 he belieged Marta- 
*** cipitU of a kingdom of the fame name, 
peat and flourilhing. The land forces 
* bf brought againd it confided of 700,000 
* by fca he attacked it with a fleet of 
xcoof which were large galleys, and in 
Portuguefe commanded by John Cayero, 
experienced officer. The liege, hew- 
oed 7 months, during w r hich time the 
I2 o^kx> men 5 but at laft the belieged 
fcding himfelf ftraitened for want of prgvi- 
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lions, and unable to withftand fo great a power* 
offered terms of capitulation. The befiegers 
would admit of no terms, upon w’hich the diftref- 
fed king applied to the Portuguefe, and offered 
very advantageous terms, which €ayero would 
have accepted, but his ofticers would not permit 
him. The unhappy king of Martavan had now 
no other refource but to fet fire to the city, make 
a Tally, and die honourably with the few men he 
had with him : but even hoe be was diiappoint- 
ed ; for by the defertion of 4000 of his troops, the 
enemy were apprifed of his defign, and prevented 
it. Thus betrayed, he capitulated with tne Barma 
king for his own life and the lives of his w ife and 
children, with leave tp end his day s in retirement. 
AH this was readily granted, but without any in- 
tention of performance. The city was plundered 
and burnt, by which above 60,000 perfons perifh- 
ed, while as many more were carried info flavery: 
6,000 cannon were found in the place ; 100,000 
quintals of pepper, and an equal quantity of other 
fpicea. The day after this deftruttion, ai gibbets 
were created on an hill adjoining to the city ; on 
which the queen, her children, and ladies, were 
executed, by hanging them up alive by the feet. 
The king, with 50 of his chief lords, was call in- 
to the lea, with ftones about their necks. This 
monftrous cruelty fo provoked the tyrant’s fol- 
diers, that they mutinied, but he found means to 
pacify them ; after which he proceeded to btfiege 
Prom, the capital of another kingdom. Here he 
incrcafed his army to 900^00 men. The queen, 
by whom it w'as governed, offered to fubmit to be 
his vaffal ; but nothing would fatisfy the Barma 
mouarch lefs than her firrender at dil'eretion, and 
putting all her treal'ure into his hands. This flie, 
w ho knew his perfidy, refufed to do ; on which 
the city u'as fiercely atlaulted, but greatly to the 
difadvantage of the Barmas, w ho loft near 100,000 
men. At lalt, however, it was betrayed to Man- 
dara, who behaved with his ufual cruelty : 2,000 
children w'ere flain ; the queen was dripped naked, 
publicly whipped, and then tortured, till fhe died ; 
the young king was tied to her dead body, and both 
together call into a river, as were alfo 300 other 
people of quality. While the tyrant was employ- 
ed in fortifying the city, the prince of Ava had 
failed down the river Quey tor with 400 row ing 
▼effete having 30,000 foldiers on board ; but hear- 
ing of the queen’s di l'after, he Hopped at Meletav, 
a ftrong fort rtfs about ia leagues north of Prom, 
where he waited to be joined by his father, the 
king of Ava, with 80,000 men. On thisnews Man- 
dara lent his fuller brother Chaumigrem along the 
river-fide w r ith 200,000 men, while he himfelf fol- 
lowed with ioo,cco more. The prince in this e- 
mergency burnt his barks, forming a vanguard of 
the mariners, and, putting his fmall army in the 
heft poli lion he could, expetfted the enemy. A 
mod defperate engagement enfued, in w hich only 
800 of the prince’s army were left, and 115.000 
out of 200,000 Barmas w ? ho oppofed him were 
killed. The 800 Avans retired iino the fort : but 
Mandara coming up loon after, attacked the for- 
trefs for 7 days, when the 800, finding themfclvcs 
unable to hold out, rulhed out in a dark and rainy 
night, to fell their lives at as dear a rate as pofli- 
ble. This laft effort was fo extremely violent, 
" that 
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that they broke through the enemy’s troops in fc- tavan. Here he was informed, that Sfaemfad 
veral places, and even prcflfed fo hard on the king had ported 500,000 men in different places, to 
himfelf that he was forced to jump into the river, tcrccpt his paffage ; and 50,000 of his bell tnx 
However, they were at laft all cut off, after they deferted. After 14 days ftay, he departed ft 
had deftroyed is, 000 of their enemies. Mandara M.utavan, and met Shemindoo at the head] 
having thus become mailer of the fort, command- 600,000 men. A defperate engagement follow 
ed it to be immediately repaired; and failed up in which Shemindoo was enti ely defeated, y 
the river to the port of Ava, about a league from the lofs of 300,000 men. Of the Barma trd 
the capital, where he burnt between sooo and were flain 60,000 ; among whom were a So Pol 
3000 vclTcls, and loft in the enterprife about 8000 guefe. The morning after this viftorv, the tyi 
men. The city itfeif lie did not think proper to marched to the city; the inhabitants of which 
invert, as it had been newly fortified, was -defend- rendered, on condition of having their lives 
ed by a numerous garrifon, and an army of 80, ooo effects fpared. The kingdom being thus aj 
men was advancing to its relief. The king alfo, brought under his fubjeftion, he proceeded to 
apprehenlive of Mandara’s power, had implored nifh the principal peribns concerned in the rt 
the proteftion or the emperor of Siam ; offering lion : their heads he cut off, and confifcated 1 
4 o become his tributary if he would affift him with eftates, which amounted to no lefs than tea 
his forces in recovering the city of Prom. To this iions of gold. Others fay, that he put all whi 
the emperor readily alfented ; on which Mandara drftindtion to the fword, 'excepting x 1,000, 
lent ainbafladors to the fovereign of a large terri- took (belter in Suarez’s houfe. The plunder 
tory adjacent, requesting him to divert the empe* incredible, Suarez alone getting three mill 
tor from his purpofe. On the ambaffadors return. Ail thefe cruelties, however, did notfecurt ll 
it appeared that the treaty had taken effedt ; but legiance of the tyrant’s fubjefts : for in left 
as the feafon was not yet arrived for invading Av^ three months the city of Martavan revolted; 
Chaumigrem was fent with y 5 0,000 men to reduce the governor not only declared for Shcmifl 
bebadi, the capital of a (mall kingdom about 130 but murdered 2000 Hannas. Mandara then 
leagues NE. of Pegu. He, however, failed in his moned all the lords of the kingdom to meet 
Attempt ; and afterwards was furprifed by the e- with their force, within 15 days, at a place c 
nemy aud put to flight. In the mean time, the Motubauy near his capital, whither he himfelf 
empire of Siam fell into great di ft raft ions ; the with 300 men, to wait their arrival. But ti 
king, together with the heir to the crown, were meantime he received intelligence that the fh 
murdered by the queen, who had fallen in love or governor of Zatan, a city of fomeconfeqti 
with an officer, whom (he married after her hufc had fubmitted to Shemindoo, and alfo lent 1 
hand’s death. However, both of them were foon large fum of gold. The fhenain was immedi 
after killed at an entertainment ; aud the crown fent for, but he, fufpedting Mandara’s defcgt 
was given to a rottural brother of tlie late king, pufed himfelf by pretending ficknefe ; after 1 
but a coward and a tyrant. On this Mandara he drew together about 600 men ; and having 
collected an army of 800,000 men, with 20,000 ele- thefe privately advanced to the place wher 
phants. In this army were 1000 Portuguese, com- king was, he killed him, with his attendants, 
jn a ruled by one James Suarez, who had a penlioa guards in the court being alarmed with the 1 
<j i 200,000 ducats a-year from the king of Pegu, a fkirmifh enfued with the fhemin’s men, in v 
with the title of his bntber, and governor of the about loo were Oam on both tides, moftTf 
kingdom. With this formidable army he fet out Barmas. The ihemin then retreated to a 
in April, 1548. His firft achievement was the called Pontel ; whither the people of the coi 
taking of a fortrefe on the borders of the enemy’s hearing of the death of Mandara, who wa 
country ; before which, being feveral times repul- verfally hated, refoxted to him. When he k 
fed, and having loft 3000 of his men, he revenged icmbled about 5000 men, he returned to fee 
hi.nfelf by putting all the women to the fword. troops which the late king had with him 
lie next bdieged the capital ; but though the fiege killed all he found, difperfed in feveral p 
continued 5 months, the affailants were conftant- With the Barmas were flain 80 out of 300 1 
}y repulfed with great lofs. A mount of earth guefe. The remainder furrendcred, with S 
was then railed, on which were placed 40 pieces their leader; and were fpared, on condition ol 
of cannon, ready to batter it anew, when, in Oc- remaining m the fervice of the ihemin. Th 
tober, advice was received of a rebellion having min, now finding his forces daily mareafe, afl 
broke out in Pegu. The perfon who headed the the title of king; and, to render himfelf the 
re bels was Shoripam Shay, a relation of the former popular, gave out that he would totally eil 
monarch, flain 1 2 years before. He was a religious nate the Barmas. But pne of thofe Who wen 
perfon, and efteemed a feint. As he was a preach- Mandara, when he was murdered, cfcaped t 
tr, he made a fermon, in which he fet forth the neral {laughter 5 and, fwimming over the 
•yranny of the Barmas in fuch a manner, that he was informed Chaumigrem of the king’s death 
immediately taken out of the pulpit, and proclaim- had with him 180,000 men, all natives of 
(1 king by the people, who, as a token of fovc* excepting 30,000 Barmas. Pretending that h 
wi^rniy, gave him the title of Shemindoo . His received orders to put garrifons into feveral f 
bi’ft aft was to cut in pieces 15,000 Barmas, and Chaumigrem difpatched all the natives intol 
i izc on the treafure ; and in three weeks all the rent parts 5 and thus got rid of thofe whom l| 
Uio.ig holds of Pegu fell into his hands. On this mod caufe to fear. He then turned back 
news, .Mandara immediately raifed the fiege in the capital ; feized the king’s treafure, wi 
which he was engaged, aud in 17 days got to Mar- the arms and ammunition: fet fire to the I 
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iM% stauLs palace, fome of whofe apartments modefty. 
urc ceiled with gold, and a 000 rowing vefiels 
itich were on the river. Then deftroving all the 
«tilenr, he fled with the 30,000 Barmas to h»3 
m country, being purfued in vain by the natives 
- dftpL Thus the fticmin of Zatan was left in 
fkt pofTeffion of the kingdom ; but, by his re- 

E id ads of tyranny and cruelty, he fo difgufted 
tejrfls, that many fled to foreign countries, 

I iii others went over to Shemindoo. In the 
ab time, James Suare2, the Portugucfe, loft 
bit by attempting to ravifh a young woman of 
jfcdwo; the (hemin being unable to protect 
md obliged to give him up to the mob, who 
him to death. The (hemin himfelf did not 
irTivp him ; for, being grown intolerable by 
: Kptincns, moft of his followers abandoned 
f - «d he was belieged in his capital by She- 
>. with an army of 200,000 men, and foon 
n a (ally : fo that Shemindoo now feem- 
•: be mil? dlablilhed on the throne. But in 
t* aon time Chaumigrem, hearing that Pegu 
* • id provided with the means of defence, 

‘He kingdom with an army of 300,000 
feemindoo met him with three times their 
?; but his men, being all natives of Pegu, 

* amor in ftrength to the enemy. The con- 
vas, that Shemindoo was defeated with 
fr fipra daughter, and Chaumigrem proclaim- 
* Pega. Shortly after, Shemindoo him- 
- « aken ; and, after being treated with the 
• :y, was beheaded. Chaumigrem was 
conqueror, but not at all inferior in 
to prtdccefl'ors. He reduced the em- 
i ind Arrakan, and died in 1583 ; be- 
1 by his fon Pranjinoko y then about co 
: * ape. When this prince afeended the 
« Ae kingdom of Pegu was in its greatelt 
'rfpindcur; but by his tyranny and obft:- 
^Ijftall that his father bad gained. He 
: and after his death the kingdom of 

• ne fubjed to Arrakan, For fomc time 
: fcs been tributary to the more powerful 
1 Avi ; the fovereigns of which country 
fly Otcn extremely cautious of permit* 
to obtain any feltlement among 
the lateft accounts, however, we 
e prefent monarch of Pegue, who is 
of Aracan, Ava, Laos, and Siam, 
altered the barb irous lyftem of his 
and lias turned iii 3 attention to po- 
•fc* improvement, rather than to con- 
• KtcnGon of empire. He defires to con- 
^ by miidnefs, and has acquired 
it? among them by caufing their an- 
1 to be rebuilt. He has alfaabrogated 
(tetfes again# them ; caufed juftice 
**crcd impartially, and no diftinction 
r between a Berman and a Peguer, but 
tier is ftill excluded from public offices 
^ power. In a word he has given every 
nt to the defendants of the former 
■* well as to new lettlers, to return 
: their deferted city. 

yt, INHABITANTS^ CUSTOMS, MAS- 

The inhabitants are of an olive, 

*} tawny complexion. The women are 
* kmc travellers as having ftiook off all 
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The Peguers may be ranked among 
moft fuperftitious of all mankind. They maintain 
and worship crocodiles; .'Aid will drink nothing 
but the waters of the ditches where thofe mon- 
ftrous animals harbour, and by whom they are of- 
ten devoured. They have five principal feftivals 
in the year, called fapans y which they celebrate 
with extraordinary magnificence. In one of them 
the king and queen make a pilgrimage about 1 1 
leagues from the city, riding on a triumphal car, 
fo richly adorned with jewels, that it may be faid 
they carry about with them the value of a king- 
dom. This prince is extremely rich ; and has in 
the chapel ot his palace idols of ineftimable value, 
fome of them being of mafly gold and filver, and 
adorned with all foils of precious ftones. The ta- 
lapoins, or priefts, have no polfeflions ; but fuch 
is the refpedt paid them by the people, that they 
are never known to want. They preach to them 
every Monday not to commit murder; to take 
from no perfon any thing belonging to him ; to 
do no hurt ; to give no offence ; to avoid impuri- 
ty and fuperftition ; but above all, not to worfliip 
the devil : but thefe difeourfes have no effect in 
the lalt refped. The people, attached to mani- 
cheifm, believe that all good comes from God ; 
that the devil is the author of all the evil that hap- 
pens to men ; and that therefore they ought to 
worfhip him, that he may not alfiift them. This 
is a common notion among the Indian idolaters. 
The inhabitants of Pegu are accufed by fome au- 
thors of being flovenly in their houfes, and nafty 
in their diet, on account of their feafoning their 
victuals with (idol, a compofition made of ftinking 
fifh, reduced to a confiftency like muftard, fo nau- 
fcous and offenfive that none but themfelves can 
endure the fmell of it. Balbi fays, he could fooner 
bear the feent of ftinking carrion ; and yet with 
this they feafon their rice, and other foups, inftead 
of oil or butter. As they have no wheat in this 
country, their bread is rice made into caker. 
Their common drink is water, or a liquor diftilled 
from cocoa-nut water. They are a fpirited and 
warlike people^ open, generous, and hofpitable ; 
and have neither the indolence nor the jealoufy of 
moft other eaftern nations. T he men here, as in 
moft eaftern countries, buy their wives, or pay 
their parents a dowry for them. They offer then- 
daughters to ftrangers, and hire them out for 1 
time : fome lay they hire out their wives in the 
fame manner. Thefe marriages for a time are 
well regulated, and often prove very beneficial to 
the occafional hufband. Moft of the foreigners 
who trade hither, marry a wife for the time of 
their ftay. In cafe of a reparation, the father is 
obliged to take care of the boys, and the mother 
of the girls. No woman is looked upon the worfe* 
but rather the better, for having had feveral Eu- 
ropean hufband s : nay we are told, that no perfon 
of frtlhion in Pegu, from the gentleman to the king, 
will marry a maiden, till fome perfon has had the 
firft night’s lodging with her. In Pegu, the inhe- 
ritance of all land is in the king : he is likewife the 
heir of all his fubjetfs who die without ilfue ; but 
in cafe they have children, two thirds go to them, 
and the reft to the king. 

(6.) Pegue, religion of the people of. 
The religion of the Ptgucrs is the fame at bot- 
tom 
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fom with thfct which prevails over the reft of In- is a gate, defended by a piece of ordnance, ; 
dia and Thibet 5 only varies fomewhat in different ccntinels. The houfes are all made of mats, bom 
countries, according to the humour or intereft of and bamboos ; and have earthen pots full of 
the priefts. They hold the exiftence of one iu- ter on their roofs, to extinguilh accidental f 
preme God, of whom they make no image; but Building with ltones or bricks is prohibited, 
they have many inferior created gods, whofc ima- the people lhould fortify the city and thiow 
ges are fet up in the temples for the laity to wor- the Birman yoke* It has the hills of Martabai 
(hip. When a pertlm falls lick, we are told that the E. with the Sitang winding along the pla] 
they generally make a vow to the devil, from and has a line prolped of nature in her rued 
whom they believe all evil comes. Then a fca - pitturefque ftate for above 40 miles to the Nil 
fold is built, and vi&uals are fpread on the top of where it is bounded by the Galadxet hills, i 
it to folace Old Nick, and render him propitious. 96. 42. E. Lat. 18. 5. N. 

This fcaft is accompanied with lighted candles (IV.) Peouk, a river in the above empire, v 
and mnfic ; and the whole is managed by an un- riles in fhe Galladzet hills ; which are chitfl] 
dertaker called the dtruU’s father. markable for the noifome effluvia of their ail 

(7.) Pegue, revenue of. The king of Pegu’s phere. It often overflows its banks. It falls 
revenues arife chiefly from the rent of lands, of the Ava, near its mouth, in the bay of Ben^ 
which he is the foie proprietor. Another branch PEGUERS, the natives of Pegue. (Secy f 
of it are the duties paid for the commodities im- They are alfo called Talhens. 
ported or exported. In a word, he is judged the (1.) PEGUNNOCK, a river of New J< 
richeft monarch in the world, next to the emperor which rifes in Sullcx county, and runs inti 
of China. Pasaick. 

(8.) Pegue, trade of. The commodities ex- (a.) Pegunnock, a town of New Jeifc 
ported from this country are gold, lilver, rubies, Sufic x county, between the Pegunnock, am 
mufk, benjamin, long-pepper, tin, lead, copper; Bockaway. 

lack a, or guin-lac, whereof they make hard wax ; PEGUNTIUM, in ancient geography* zq 
rice-wine; and fome fugar-canes, of which they ing to Ptolemy, or Peguntiae, as Pliny hi 
would have plenty, but that the elephants eat a town or citadel of Dalmatia, on the Adi 
them. Under the name of rubies , the PegUers oppofite to the iliand Bratria, y niiies otF, a: 
comprife topazes, lapphires, amethyfts, and other E.of Saiouae. According to Fortis, a mount 
Hones ; which they diftinguifh by faying the blue, large hollow, and fubmarine fprings are leen 
the violet, and the yellow rubies. The true ruby PE-HING, a town of China, in Chan-to 

is red, tranlparent* or fparkling, inclining near the PEHL, a town of Auftria, 6 ni- \V. of W 

furfacc to the violet of the amethyft. Cotton PE-HO, a town of China, in Chen-fi. 

cloths from Bengal and Cdromandci, with fome PEI, 2 towns of China: 1. in Kiang nan, < 

ftriped iilks, are beft for the Pegu market, and 3d rank, 40 miles NW. of Ptfu : a. in Sc tc 
fiiver of any fort will go off there : for the king, of the 2d rank, on the Kincha ; 720 miles S 
in return for his eight and a half per cent duty on Pekin. Lon. 124* 47» F« Ferro. Lat. 29. 50 
it, allows the merchants to melt it down, and put PEI-CHAN, a town of China, in Sc4chi| 

what copper alloy they pleafe in it. They wear PEICHELS'I E1N, a town of Germany, 

none of our European commodities in Pegu but county of Tyrol ; y miles SSW. of Reutten 
hats and ribbons. The gentry will give extrava- PEILLAC, a town of France, in the d 
gant prices for fine beaver hats, which they wear ment of the Morbihan ; 6 miles E. of Rochi 
without any cocks. They are no lefs fond of rib- PE1LSTA1N, a town of Germany, iu *A» 
bons flowered with gold and fiiver, which they 4 miles S. of Aigen. 

wear round their hats. k PEINA, a town of Lower Saxony, in Hikk 

(II.) Pegue, the ancient capital of the above on the Fufe, with a fort and garrifon. It 
empire, was one of the moil fplcndkl, large, and Hood a liege in 1523. In 1711, it was taj 
populous cities in all Afia, before it was deftroyed the cle<ftor of Brunfwick. It is 15 miles NJ 
by the Barmans or Birmans. (Sec j 4 ) It was a HiMelheim, and 21 E. of Hanover, 
quadrangle, each fide meafu ring i \ miles, and fur- PEINE, a town of Brunfwick, famousj 
rounded by a brick wall, and a ditch of 60 yards battle fought near it in 1 553, wherein Man 
broad. The wall had baftkws 300 yds. afunder; lector of Saxony, and the margrave of Bn 
was 25 feet high, and 40 broad at the bottom, burg, were both killed. It is 17 miles 
The king’s palace was built of wood, but like a Brunfwick. Lon. 10. 19. E. Lat. 52. ay. 
fort, with walls and ditches: and it was not only Peine fort et dure, (Lat. poena forth et\ 
gilded all over, but its battlements were covered fignifies a lperial punifliment inflated on 
with plates of folid gold. This fine city was to- who, being arraigned of felony, refufe \ 
tally deftroyed, and every building in it razed’ in themfelves on the ordinary trial, but ftubl 
1757, except the pago<las. The great pagoda of ftand mute ; it is vulgarly called prejfing to 
Shoe m a doo has been fince repaired. See Arraignment. 

(III.) Pegue, the prefent capital of Pegue, in PEIPUS, or TcriuDSKOi, a large lake <j 
built on the fame plan, and on part of the fite of fu, between Peterlburg and Rig^ ; about 6i 
the old city. It is a fquare, but each fide does long, and from 8 to 24 broad. It comniuj 
not meafure above half a mile. It is fenced with lake Wertzenve, and, by the Narova, 
round by a ftockade 12 feet high. The princi- iffiies from it, with the Gulf of Finland- 
pal ftreet runs from E. to W. interfered by two from 44. 48. to 45. 44. E. Ferro. Lat- 58° 
finallcr ftnett at right angles. At each end of it so. N. 
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PTJRAH, a town of Malacca, on the W. eoaft, 
jw miles NW. of Malacca. Lat. 3. 40. N. 

P£IRCI, James, an eminent diffenting mini- 
fir, was born at Wapping, in Loudon, in 1674, 
Ed was educated at Utrecht and Leyden \ after 
twb be tpent fome time at Oxford, for the be- 
of the Bodleian library. He then for two 
stssfreached the Sunday evening's ledure at the * 
wn-bwite in Miles-Lane, London, and then 
«iai * Cambridge. In 1713 he was removed 
ftjtf^regztion at Exetvr, where he continued 
$r: 2 : vhen he was.ejeried for refilling to fign 
feufriaiftic articles of faith. Upon this, a new 
•stag was opened at Exeter, of which Mr Pierce 
I ratsjftl mbifter till his death, in 1716. He 
[tsioiiQofthe ftricteft virtue, exemplary piety, 
i»! pat learning. He wrote, 1. Exercitatso phi - 
\bf*ta de Hometafria Anaxagorea. 3. Thirteen 
m the Con trover fy between the Church of 
(jad and the Diifenters. 3. Ten pieces on the 
pwofy about the Ejectment at Exeter. 4. 
Ifcffttson the Dodrinc of the Trinity. 5. A 
fronlc and Notes on the Epiftles of St Paul to 
ftOstffians, Philippians, and Hebrews. 6. An 
ttTtjtirourof giving the EuchariA to Children, 
farum Sermons. 

[RKBC, Nicolas Claude Fabri, an eminent 
p^iar., born in 1580, was defended from an 
praad noble family, feated originally at Pifa 
Ifo At ten years of age, he was fent to A- 
whge he fpent five years in the Jefuits 
tfce ftudy of the languages. In 1595, 
■jWB^dto Aix, and entered upon pbilofophy. 
[■Vnikwas fent to tinifli his courfe under the 
J^iToomon, where he turned his attention 
J^npby. Being recalled by his unclef in 
to Aix, and entered there upon 
■knot the law ; In 1598 he went again to 
to carry on his courfe of Ltw under one 
who was alfo well flulled in anti- 
& returned in 1603, to Aix, at the 
Jsmnidl 0 f his uncle, who refigneii to him 
takia] dignity, fi r which the degree of LL. 
j^ectfary qualification. Peirefc, therefore, 
* degree. Jan. 18. 1604. In 1618, he was 
™ Lewis XIII. abbot of Sanda Maria 
*rlk He died the 24th of June 1637, in 
fi* year. His works are, 1. Hiftoria pro - 
Narbcnmfii ; 1. Nobihum ejufdem 
fomtliarum Origines , et J'eparatim Fa - 
’/• bmmentarii rerun omnium memoria dig* 
fl* etate g*Jfarum ; 4. Liber de ludicris na - 
jJJ'T'i*/; 5, Mat hern at ica iff ajlr onomica *ua- 
li &rva nones »< at hematic* ; 7. Epifldte ad 
■ytesam Fill, cardinales Barberinosy Sc c. ; 
*»tiqui (Jrxei et Latin's de ponder ibus et 
9 * Elogia et epitaphia J lo. Jn/criptiones 
**,****; ii. Genealogies domus Aujlriaca: ; 

. hbrorum biklioth. reg ; 13. Pocmata 
l i h 7 ummi Gaihci, Saxonici , Britutmieiy 
Ungtix orientalesy He brer a, Samaritan a. 
fijftiacay et Indsees Hbrorum ha rum tin* 
Jf*- Ober*uat tones in varios au ft ores. 

*° 0 RF, a town of Bohemia, in Konigin^- 
NE. of Gitfchin. 

GJ'-'HAR, n.f. a word ufed in Bengal for a 
rr^rcibn in a public office. 

1 ^XVIL Pait. 1 . 
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PEISHCUSH, n.f. another Bengal woid, for 4 
prefect ; alfo a fine, or a tribute. 

PE 1 SHORE, or Pishour, a city of Indoftan* 
in Cabul, belonging to the K. of Candabar ; 
miles NW. of Attock* Lon. 69. 4 5. E. Lat. 
32. 44* N. 

PEISKREITSCHAM, oi Pyskowice, a town 
' of Silefia in Oppeln ; 30 miles SE. of Oppeln. 

PEITZ, a town of Brandenburg near iron 
mines; 20 miles ESE. of Luben, and 30 SSW. q( 
Franckfort on the Oder. 

PE KAN, in zoology- See Mu stela, N 3 3, 

PEKIN, or ) the capital of China, where the 

PEKING, \ emperor generally refides. it is 
fituated in a very fertile plain, 26 leagues from 
the great wall. This name, which fi^nifies the 
northern courty is given to it, to diflinguilh it from- 
the city Nanking, or thzfoutbern court. , Theem-. 
peror formerly refided in the latter, but the Tar- 
tars, a reftlefs and warlike people, obliged this 
prince to remove his court to the northern pro- 
vinces, that be might more effectually repel th£ 
incurfions pf thofe barbarians, by oppoling to 
them a numerous militia which he generally keep* 
around his pt rfon. It is an exad lquare, and di- 
vided into two parts } namely, that which .con-, 
tains the emperor's palace, which is in the 
city, or, as it is called, the Tartar's city, becauie 
it is inhabited by Tartars ever lince they Conquer- 
ed this empire ; the other, called the O/d City, is 
inhabited by the Chinefe. The circuit of jbofh 
thefe together is 5a Chinefe lys, each of which 
contains 240 geometrical paces ; being, w ithout 
the fuburbs, full fix leagues in circumference, ac- 
cording to the molt accurate mcafurement made 
by order of the emperor. The population is ge- 
nerally eAimated at 3,000, oco, but others ftate it 
at double that number, Grolitr tells us, “ that 
the height and enormous thick nefs of the walls of 
the Tartar city excite admiration; 12 horfemen 
might eafily ride abreaft upon thtm ; they have 
fpacious towers railed at intervals, a bow-fhot 
diftant from one another, and large enough to 
contain bodies of referve in cafe of nccefiity. The 
city has 9 gates, which are lofty and well arch- 
ed. Over them are large pavilion-roofed towers 
divided into nine ftories, each having feveral a- 
pertures or port-holes: the lower ftory forms a 
large hall for the ufe of the foldiers and officers 
who quit guard, and thofe appointed to relieVe 
them. Before each gate a fpace is left of more 
than 360 feet : this is a kind of place of arms, in- 
clofed by a fcmicircular wall equal in height and 
thicknefs to that furrounding the city. The great 
road, which ends here, is commanded by a pavi- 
lion-roofed tower like the -firft, in fuch manner* 
that, as the cannon of the former can ‘batter the 
houfes of the city, thofe of the latter can fweep 
the adjacent country. The ftreets of Pekin are 
ftraight, about 120 feet wide, a full league in 
length, and bordered with fhops. The igovcrnor 
of Pekin, who is a Mantchew Tartar, is .Ayled 
Governor of the Nine Gates. His jurisdiction ex- 
tends not only over the foldiers, but al 6 over the 
people in every thing that concerns the police. 
No police can be more aftivc ; and it is furprifmg 
to fee, among an iuiinite number of Tartars and 
U Ciuncfe 
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Chinefe mix&l together, the greateft tranquillity 
prevail. The wails are 50 cubits high. The walls 
of the emperor's palace, including that and the 
gardens, are about two miles long. u Although 
flhys Grclier) the Chinefe architecture has no re- 
emblance to that of Europe, the imperial palace 
df Pekin does not fail to ftrike beholders by its 
extent, grandtur, and the regular difpofition of 
its apartments, and by the Angular ffru&urc of its 
pavilion-roofs ornamented at each comer with a 
carved plat-band, the lower extremity of which 
is turned upwards. Thefe roofs are covered with 
vamifhed tiles of fo beautiful a yellow colour, 
that, at a diftance, they make as fplendki an ap- 
pearance as if they were gilded. Below the up- 
per roof there is another of equal brilliancy, which 
hangs Hoping from the wall, luppprted by a great 
number of beams, daubed over With green varnifli, 
and interl'perfed with gilt figures. This ad roof, 
with the projection of the firft, forms a kind of 
crown to the whole edifice. The palace is a final} 
diftance from the S. gate of the Tartars city. 
The entrance to it is through a fpacicms court, to 
which there is a delcent by a marble ftaircafc, or- 
namented with two large copper lions, and a ba- 
luftrade of white marble. This baluftrade runs 
in the form of a horft-lhoe, along the banks of a 
rivulet, that winds acrofs the palace with a Ter- 
pentine courfe, the bridges over which are of 
marble. At the bottom of this firft court ariles a 
f*9ade with three doors ; that in the middle is for 
the emperor only ; the mandarins and nobles pafs 
through thofe on each fide. Thefe doors conduct 
to' a 2d court, which is the largeft of the palace : 
it is about 300 feet long, and 50 broad. An im r 
ipenfe gallery runs round it, in which are maga- 
zines, containing rich etfeCts, which belong to the 
emperor as his private property ; for the public 
treafure is entrufted to a fovereign tribunal called 
Houpou : The firft of thefe magazines is filled 
with plate and veflels of different metals ; the id. 
contains the fineft kinds of furs ; the 3d. drefles 
lined with fable, ermine, minever, and foxes ikins, 
which the emperor fometimes gives in prefents to 
his officers ; the 4th is the depofitory of jewels, 
pieces of curious marble, and pearls fifhed up in 
Tartary • the 5th confuting of two ftories is full 
Of wardrobes and trunks, which contain the filk 
ftuffs ufed by the emperor and his family; the 
feft are filled With bows, arrows, and other pieces 
of armour taken from the enemy or prefented by, 
different princes. The royal hall, called T ai botien, 
or the Hall of the Grand Union, is in this ad. 
Court. It is built upon a terrace about 18 feet in 
height, incrufted with white marble, and orna- 
mented with haluftrades of excellent workman- 
lhip. Before this hall all the mandarins range 
themfelves, when they go* on certain days, to 
renew their homage, and perform thofe cere- 
monies that are appointed by the laws of the em- 
pire. This hall is almoft fiquare, and about *30 
feet in length. The ceiling is carved, varniflied 
pre-en, and loaded with gilt dragons. The pillars 
which fupport the roof within are fix feet in dr-' 
cumference towards the bate, and are coated with 
a kind of maftich varniflied red ; the floor is partly 
covered with coarfe carpets, after the Turkilh 
manner ; but the wails have no kind of ornament. 


neither tapeftry, luftres, nor painting*. T 
throne, which is in the middle of the hall, conti: 
of a pretty high alcove, exceedingly neat. It !i 
no infeription but the character cbing , which t 
authors of this relation have interpreted by t 
word boh } but it has not always this fignificaiio 
for it anfwers better fometimes to the Latin wo 
eximhuy or the Englifti words excellent) perfi 
ntofl Upon the platform oppofite to t 

hall ftand large veflels of bronze, ih which inci 
is burnt when any ceremony is performing.- Th 
are alio chandeliers thaped like birds aid paint 
different colours, as well as the wax-candles t: 
are lighted up in their* This platform is ext 
ded towards the north, and has on it two lei 
halls ; one of them is a rotunda that glitters w 
varnilh, and is lighted by a number of windo 
It is here that the emperor changes his drefe 
fore or after any ceremony. The other is a 
loon, the door of which opens to the noi 
through this door the emperor mull pafs, 0 
he goes from his apartment to receive on 
throne the homage of the nobility ; he is theui 
ried in a chair, by officers di died in long red fj 
bordered with fiik, and caps ornamented I 
plumes of feathers. It wohld be difficult tofl 
an exatt delcription of the interior apaitifll 
which properly form the palace of the crap* 
and are fet apart for the ul'e of his family. J 
are permitted to enter them but women ! 
eunuchs." The temples and the towers of 
city are fo numerous, that it is difficult to f 
them. Provifions of all kinds are exceeding 
tiful, they being, as well as the merchanl 
brought from other parts by means of canak 
from the rivers, and always crowded with *1 
of different fizes, as well as from the a<$| 
country. An earthquake which happened hd 
1731 buried above 100,000 perfons in the ml 
the houfes. The famous Obfervatory whii 
partly defcribed in its order* (See ObservaT< 
N° 9.) ftands in a court of a moderate extent* 
is built in the form of a fquare tower, contigl 
to the city wall on the in fide, and faifed ro^ 
feet above its bulwark. The afeent up tot! 
is by a very narrow ftaircale ; and on the pUfl 
above were placed all the old inftruments, M 
though but few, took up tire whole roo® 
Father Verbieft introduced his new appW 
which he difpofed in a more convenient 0 
Thefe are large, well calf and embellilhedj 
were the neatneis of the divifions anfwerafl 
the work, and the tclefcopes Faftened to the! 
cording to the new method, they would bei 
to thofe of Europe ; but the Chinefe arti 
were either too negligent, or incapable of fa 
ing his directions. The old infti uments wd 
order <;f the emperor Kang-hi, fet afidc as t* 
and laid in the hall near the tower, where 
may be feen through a crofs barred windm 
covered with ruft. In this famed obfari 
there are 5 mathematicians employed nigH 
day, each in a proper apartment on the top* 
tdvver, to obferve all that paifes over their h 
one of them is gazing towards, the zenith, an 
others towards the four points of the con 
that nothing may efcape their notice. Thd 
Hervations extend not only to the . raqtions 0 

hea 
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bciTwIy bodies, but to fires, meteors, winds, rain, 
Easier, hail, floras, and other phenomena of 
tk itmofpbert ; and thefe are carefully entered 
s tick journals and an account of them is 
VttfitcfdT morning to the furveyer of the ma-I 
tow, and registered in his office.*' Lon. 116; 

[ a i Lit. 39. 54. N. 

HUGIA, Sr, a town of Naples, in Otranto ; 
jmbJNV. of Tarento. 

HUGIANS, a Chnftian fedt who appeared 
Aatibr 5th. or end of the 4th century. They 
trained the following dodtrines! 1. That A- 
fotubjr nature mortal, and, whether he had 
Imj or not, would certainly have died. a. 
Jht tix eonfequences of Adam's fin were con- 
prf to his own ptrfon. 3. That new bom in- 
are in the fame fituation with Adam before 
hA 4-Tbatthelaw qualified men for the 
of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
ifei with the gofpel. 5. That the general re- 
of the dead does not follow in virtue of 
Wur’srriurretf ion. 6. That the grace of 
liprm according to our merits. 7. Tbnt 
pee is not grin tt d for the performance of 
Jaysonl iA; the liberty of the will, and in- 
is points of duty, being fufficient, dec. 
pefauvier of this fed was ' 

U’FELAGIUS, a native of Great Britain ; but 
pSkrof England, Scotland, or Wales, is un- 
«• Dr Henry fays,' he was born in N. 
»-Kor. 13th, 354 ; and that his real name 
%aj, of which Pelagius is a tranflation. 
fc *»«hcated ‘m the monaftery of Banchoir, in 
pM which he became a monk, and after- 
Ufc In the early part of his life, he 
^ Mo France, and thence to Rome, where 
Waited opinions different from thofc of 
■fcdt. His morals being irreproachable, he 
•rfnany difriples ; and the herefy made fo 
p*Fogref«, that it became neceffary for the 
tofiwt his power. Pelagius, to avoid the 
5,11*409 paffed over to Siciiy, attended by 
fr^and pupil Celeftius. In 41 1 they iand- 
■^ca, continued fome time at Hippo, and 
WJ&ot at the famous conference between 
and Donatiff 8, held at Carthage in 
thence they travelled to Egypt ; and 
&7pt, in 415, to Paleftine, where they were 
^received by John, Bp. of Jerufalem. In 
ywr Pelagius was cited to appear before 
of 17 biffiops, held at Diofpolis. They 
^»i6ed with his creed, and abfolved him 
— The African biffiops, however, being 
v*th their proceedings, appealed to 
■J’V® 1 pontiff : he firft approved, and after- 
•^•demned, the opinions of Pelagius, who, 
popi) Oleftius, was publicly excommu- 
* i arid all the biffiops who refufed to fub- 
condemnation of the Ptlagian herefy, 
•oediately deprived. What became of 
*cr this period, is unknown ; but it is pro- 
** he retired to Banchor, and died abbot 
—■■ooaftery. He wrote, 1 . Expofitionum in 
Htauu, iib. xiv. a. Epijhla ad Demetria - 
3. Explanation it jymboli ad 
t*. 4 * EptftoJx ad •viduam dux. 5. De li» 
Tnefe and many other fragments 
among the works of St Jerome. 
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~ They are alfo eolledted by Garneritis, *nd pub* 
liffird in Append, op. Mercatoris, p. 373. Gotv. 

(a.) Pelagius I. pope of Rome, was born in 
Rome, and elected pope in 555. He endeavour* 
ed to reform the clergy ; and when Rome was k 
befieged by the Goths, obtained many conct ffions. 
from Totila, in favour of the citizens. He diedt 
in 560. 

(3.) Pelacius Jl. Pope, fucceeded Benedict I. 
mi 57S. He laboured much to reconcile the 
biffiops of Iftria and Venice to the Roman fee, 
but without fucctfs, and he oppofed John, Patri- 
arch of Conftantinople. He died of the plague in 
59 °* 

PELAGNJSI, an iQflnd in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago; 8 miles in circuit. Lon. 4X. 58. E. Ferro. 
Lat. 39. 30. N. 

PELAGONIA, a divifioti of Macedonia. 

PELAGOSA f an ifland in the Adriatic, near 
Dalmatia, which, together with feveral rocks that 
appear above water near it, are the remains <»f an 
ancient volcano. M-. Fortis, (in his Turvel j into 
Dalmatia,) fays, “ The lava which form*; the 
fubftance of this ifland, is perfectly tike the lav^ 
of Veluvius. If a naturalifi ffiouUi land there, and 
vifit on purpofe the higheft parts of the illand, 
perhaps we might then know whether it has Keen 
thrown up by a fubmarine voicano, as the ifland 
near Santerini was in our age ; or if we ought to 
believe it the top of fome ancient volcanic moun* 
tain, of which the roots and Tides have been co- 
vered by the waters, which divided Africa from 
Spain, forming the ftraits of Gibraltar; an inva T 
lion that no one can doubt of who lias examined 
the bottoms and (bores of our fea. The Lilian 
Fiffiermen fay, that Pclagofa is fubjed to frequent 
and yiolent earthquakes ; and thg afped of the 
ifland proves, at firft fight, that it has fuffered 
many revolutions; for it is rugged, ruinous, and 
fubverted." It is 16 miles SW. of Agofta, and 
30 from the Diomede ifles. 

PELAiAH, a Levite, one of the chiefs of thofc 
who returned from captivity, and who figned the 
covenant that Nchemiah renewed with the Lord. 
Nth. viii, 7. x, 10. 

PELASGI, > a very ancient people of 

PELASGIANS, S Greece* originally cf Arca- 
dia, according to Hefiod ; fo named from Pelas- 
gus, their firft king, though others derive the 
name from a ftork, on account of their 

wandering manner of life. ( Strabo.) They firfc 
inhabited Argolis, in Peloponnefus, which from 
them was called Pelasgia. Thence, about A. 
A. C. 1883, they emigrated into Mmonia, and 
were afterwards difperfed into various parts of 
Greece ; particularly Epirus, Crete, Lemnos. Lef- 
bos, and Argos. Some of them fettled in M^gna 
Graecia, in Italy 2 othtrs occupied a thirrt part of 
Theffaiy, hence called Pflasgiotjs. In ffiort, 
they fprtad through fo many parts of Greece, 
that the poets give their name to the Greeks in 
general, and name the whole country from them. 
Homer. H'ftod. 

(x.) PELASGIA, a name given to Greece, 
from the Pklasgi. (See the laft article.) 

(», 3.) Pelasgia, x. the ancient name of Lrf - 
boj ; fo called from tht Pelasgi. ( Diodoru « Sr 
culm, Plinj.) 2. The ancient name of Pklo- 
Ul PONNESUS* 
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fifiMtiKs, from PelAsgus, a native of Ahe Babel. *d. Jok tan, the brother of Pelcf, bad 
four try. Nicolaus Dawa/cfhuSf Epborus. ready 13 fons at tlhe time of this difperfion, wh 

(4 5.) Pflasgja was a lfo an ancient name of happened after the confufion of Babe! (Gen 
£?i 1 us and peloponntlU 3 . 16—29.) Pekf? being born in the 34th ytar 

PELASGlCUM. the north wall of Athens j fo Eber (Gen. xi. 16.), it is ilnpoflible that Jok 


Called from the builders, the Pelasgi. ( Paufanim . 
flirty.} There was an execration pronounced on 
any tnat fhould f>uifd hoiifes tinder this wail \ 
becaufe the Pelafgi, while dwelling there, fcntertd 
it)to a confpiracy againft the Athenians* T (jucy* 
didcs. 

PELASG IOTAS. See Pelasoi. 

PELASGIOTIS, a third part of Thelfaly , fitu- 
Ated between Pieria and Macedonia oh the N. 
ihd W. Theflaliotis on the S. and Magnefia on 
the E. $trabo . Pliny . 

PELASGUS, in fabulous hiflory, a fon of Ju* 
piter and Niobe, who reiened in $icyon,ahd from 
Whom his fubjeds, the Pelasgi, derived their 
fame. 

PELATJE, free-born citizens* ^mopg the A- 
tbenians, who by poverty Were reduced to the 
tieceffity of ierving for wages. During their fer,. 
vitude, they had no vot? in the management of 
ubiic affairs, as having no eftate to qualify them ; 
ut this reftriftion was removed, whenever they 
|iad releaTed thtmfelves from their tervile fitua- 
tion, which they Were allowed to do when able 
fq fupport themfelvts. While they continued 
ftrvants, they had alfo a ri*ht to change their 
mailers. They were cailed fometimes 

(}.) PELAT 1 AH, fon of Hananiah, and father 
pf Hhi, of the tribe of Simeon. He fubdued the 
Amalckitea upon the mountain of Seir. 1 Chron. 
iv. 42. ' 1 ‘ 

* (1.) PelAtiah, the fon of Iknaiah, a prince 
of the Jews, who liveo in the time of Zcdckiah 
king pf Judah, and dppofed the wholefome ad* 
free given by Jeremiah, to ftibmit to king Nebu* 
fchadmffczar. (See Jerem. xxxViii, 15 — 10. and 
E'/ek. xi. 1—4.) Ezekiel's vilioti, while he was a 
captive in MefopoLamia, againft Pelatiah, Jaaza- 
tiiah, and 23 dther princes who joined with them, 
is recorded in E/.rJt. *i. 5 — 13. with the immc* 
tiiate death of Pclatiah, while Ezekiel was dcliv- 
iting bis prophecy. 

PELE, two ancient towns of Theffaly ; the one 
fubjeft to Eurypylus, the other to Auhilles ; both 
extinct. EeltUs was the gentilitious name; 
%trfh. 1 

P£LEE> an iO.md of France, in the dep. of the 
North t 3 milesNE. of Cherburg. 

PELEG* fon of Ebcr, the 5th in defeent from 
No.ib; Was bcirn in A. M. J75}. He was named 
Pelegt which fignifies dimifiotty becaufe in his time 
the earth began to be dialled (Gen. x. 25. zi. 16.) 
Whether Noah had begun to divide the eju*th a, 
tneng his defeendants, fome yfcar* before the 
building of Babel ; or Peleg came into the World 
iht fame year that Babel was begun, and at the 
tonftujofl of languages ; or whether Ebcr," by a 
fpirit bf prophecy* gave his fon the nAme of /V- 
before the tower of Babel was begdn, is dot 
Certain/ Th«it which here perplexes the inter* 
breters is, firft, that Peleg came into the world 
hot above 1 qo yfcara’ after the deluge. But it 
Jb’otild feem, that the number bf men was not 
then fuflicient fur fuel* an undertaking as that of 
r.c . ... .* w 


Ihould have bad fuch a number of children at 
birth of Peleg. It feefns therefore probahle,t 

was not born at fhc time of the difperfion. 
this may be anfwcred, thAt Mofes has there t 
merated the names of the 13 fons of Juktan 
Way of anticipation, though they were not b 
till a good wltile after the confulion at Bal 
but as they pdflefled a very large country, it 
proper to take notice of them, among the 0 
defeendants of Noah, who divided the provi 
of the eaft among themfclvov However this 
have been, at the age of 30, Pcieg begat Rtu; 
he died at the sire of 239. 

PELEGRINO, a promontory on the N. < 
of Sicily; 2 miles W. of Palermo; famow 
its cavern, church, and relics of St Rufolia, 
died in it. 

PELENGON* or Gekngon> a town of ti 
in Lsrifla** ; 66 mile? NE. of Sar. 

PELETIUTES, and Cherethites, mri 
mous in the reign of K* David. They wert 
moft v.iiiant mew in the army of that prinrr, 
had the guard of his perfon. See 2 S°tp. 11 
xx. 7. Patrick* s Comm. Pool's Annot. and ltd 
HiJ*. of DarU * 

‘ PELETHkONII, a name given to the I 
thje, either from their town of Pelethro* 
or fr/im tlieir leader PELETHRqni vs. To 
mankind are indebted fyr the invention of tl 
with which th<;y tamed their hoi fen. 

PELETHRONIUM, a town of Tfacflaly, 
flowery patt of mount Pelios ; fo named 
Pelio* and flowers. ( Nicardtr.) \ 

lays the Centaur* Were natives of that plac 
whom Virgil aflignp mount Othtys. Set 
taurs, § 3. JuAMTHit, and Lapithvs. 

PKLETHRONIUS, a leader of the Lapi| 

PFLEUS, in fhbulous hiftory, a king of T 
ly, (011 of Jpacus' and Endcis, the daughl 
Chiron. He was the only mortal man wbtj 
married art immortal. He was concerned | 
murder of his brother Fhocus, and was tbe 
obliged to leave hift father’s dominions. H 
to the court of Eurytu9 the fon of A^toij 
feigned at Phthia ; or, according to Or 
Ceyx king of Tf rchinia. He Was purified 
murder by Eurytus, who gave him his dai 
Antigone io marriage. A s P^kus and E< 
went to the chace of the Calydoninn boil 
father-in-law was accidentally killed by an; 
which his fon-in-iaw had aimed at the bead 
obiiged him td banifh himfeit from Phthi 
he went to Iolchos, Where he w'as purified 
homicide by Acad us the king of the cc 
His refidencc at Iolcbos was (hurt : AA)^ 
th<^ wife of Acaftua, fell in love with hini 
when (he found him infenftble to her palhd 
ac'cufed him of attempt* Upon her virtue.! 
king partly belifevid the accufation ; but ncj 
ing to vioiate the Jaws of .hof^itality, by ^ 
him to death, he ordered his officers condu 
to mount Pelion, and there tic him to a trt 
leave him to the wild beads. . The orders 
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rafafWftt obeyed; but Jupiter knowing thein- 
C(.<tsct of hisgrandfon Peieus, ordered Vulcan 
tu let him ap Jiberty. Pdeus then a (Tern bled bis 
fnefiii to puoifb ^caftus. He took loichos, 
iicvr tbc king from his pofleflions, and put to 
iVatMbc wicked Aftydamia. On the death of 
A^floe, Pcicus made lone to Thetis, but the 
fled from him ; and the more effectually 
!3 mdt hj$ purluit, (he aflumed the (hape of a 
fcnUtrte, or a tygrels. PeleOs offered a facri- 
Acc w the gods ; atiiU Proteus informed him, that 
bwteAin Thetis, he rnuft furprile her while flic 
•is afleep ui her grotto, near the ihort? of Thef- 
L.r. This advice was followed, and Thetis, un* 
Ab to efcape, at lad contented to marry him. 
Tyv nuptials were celebrated with extraordina- 
ry tucmuitf, all the gods attending and making 
t:cm valuable prel'ents. Ate, the goddefs of 
iXicurd, was the only one who was not invited, 
«*i (be punilhed this neglcCt by throwing an ap- 
xratothe nridft of the affembly, with this in* 
rnsuw, Detur \ u * hbr ' tori , (See Paris, N° i.) 
Tbrctkbntcd Achnlcs was the fruit of this mar- 
r^r.whofc education was early entrufted *0 his 
P'T^randtathtr Chiron, and afterwards to 
iWwi, the Jbn uf Amyntor. (See Achilles.) 
Ht Jnth wa* the fource of great grief to Peieus; 
ht fbetis, to comfort her hulband, prom j fed 
bir. immortality, and ordered him to retire into 
t- pottos of the ifland * of Leuce, where he 
IWtf fee and convei fe with the manes of his fon. 
Mm had a daughter catted Polydora> by Anti- 
I* 

?HEWJsLANps, a clufter of fmall iflands, fitu- 
fatten Ut.5 0 and 9°N. and Ion. 13® and 136° 
i Ik natives art all of a deep copper colour, 
fWf prrfcdiy naked. They are of a middling fta- 
^ *ry ftraigbt, mufcular, and well formed ; 
ti*ir legs, from a little above their ancles to 
nufcUe of their thighs are tattooed fo very 
is to appear dyed of a far deeper colour 
*ka» the rett of thyr (kin. Their hair is of a fine 
and rolled up behind, in a fimple man- 
I fe.dufc to the back of theif heads, which appear 
1 toluut and becoming ; but few of them have 
j « being the general cuft Am to pluck them 

1 * * the roots. The (Hand Coorooraa, of which 
l ™ w h the capital, produces plantains, bana- 
**• Seville oranges and lemons, but neither of 
to any confiderable quantity. None of the 
which the Englifti vifited had any kind of 
P* 3 * .V to birds they had plenty of common 
hens, which, though not clomefticated, 
^/njrming about near their houfes and planta- 
|**;ndwbat appears extremely fingui^r is, 

I "the natives had never made any ufe of them, 

1 ■«* people told them they were excellent eat- 
^•Pijttons they account a great dainty; but 
5® hut thofc of a. certain dignity were permit- 
*»toeat of them. The country is very moun- 
but the valleys arc extenfive and beau- 
j* 11 * affording many delightful profpeds. The 
about 3 feet from the ground, upon 
^ winch appear as if hewn from the quarry, 
•^interior part of them is without any divifion, 
whole terming one great room, which rife in 
like our barns, the outfide being thatch- 
^ &ck and clofc with bamboos or palm leaves. 
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All their implements, qtgnffls, weapons of /vravt 
and canoes, are much of the lame kind with thole 
in the South Sea iflands. Jn their marriages they 
allow a plurality of wives, though in general not 
more than two. 

# PELF, n.f [In low Latin, pelfra, not known 
whence derived ; peoffti in Norman, is frippery .] 
Monty; riches. — 

The thought of this doth pafs all worldly 
pelf Sidney* 

I read thee, fa(h and heedlefsof thyfelf. 

To trouble my (till feat and heaps of precious 
pelf Spenfen 

Not provident of pelf as many iflands are. 

Drayton. 

Immortal gqds, I crave no pe(f; 

I pray for no man but myfelf. Sbak. 

He call’d bis mor<y in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former (helf : 

He put it out again. Drydafs Horace. 

To the poor if he refus’d his^^, 

He u^’d them full as kindly as himfclf. Swift . 
(1.) PELHAM, a townihip of Maffachuiiett^ 
in Hampshire county, 85 miles W. of Boftou. k 
had 1040 citizens in 1795. 

(a.) Pelham, a townihip of New Harapfhire, 
ip Rockingham county, on the S. ftatt line, on ^he 
banks ot Beaver river, 36 miles N. of Bolton, k 
had 791 citizens in 1795. 

(3.) Pelham, a townfhip of New York, in W. 
Cheltcr county ; containing 199 citizens, and ay 
electors in 1795. 

PEJ JADES, the daughters of Pelias were AI- 
cclte, Pilidice, Pelopca. and Hippothoe, to whom 
HypinusaddsMedufa. Their mother’sname wasA- 
naxibia, the daughter of Bus and Philomache, the 
daughter of Amphion. After their parricide, (See 
Pelias.) the Peliadcs fled to the court of Admc- 
tus, where Acaftus, the fon-in 4 aw of Pelias, pur- 
fued them, and took their protestor prifoper. 
Tlie Peliades died, and were buried in Arcadia. 

PELIAS, in fabulous hiftory, the twin-brother 
ot Nkleus, was fon of Neptune by Tyro, daugh- 
ter of Salmoneus. Their birth was concealed by 
their mother, who wilhed their father to be igno- 
rant of her incontinence. They were expofed’ in 
the woods, but were preferred by Ibcphtrds ; and 
Pelias received his name from a fpot of the colour 
of lead in his face. Some time after Tyro married 
Cretbeus, fon of ^olus, king of lolcbos, and be- 
came mother of three children, of whom iEfon 
was the eldcft. Pelias vilited his mother, and was 
received in her family : and after the death of Cre- 
theus, be unjuftly feized the kingdom, which be- 
longed to the children of Tyro by Crctheuq. To 
(Lengthen himfclf in his ufurpation, Pelias con- 
futed the oracle ; and when he was told to be- 
ware of one of the defendants of jEolus, who 
ftiould come to his court with one foot ihod and 
the other bare, he privately removed the fon of 
JEl'on, and declared that he was dead. Thefc pre- 
cautions proved vain. Jason, the fon of iEfoft, 
who had been educated by Chiron, returned to 
Iolchos, when come to years of maturity; and 
having loft one of his (hoes in crofting the Anau- 
rus or the Evtnu?, Pelias perceived that this was 
the perfon whom he had fo much dreaded. He 
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wbb unwilling to a# with violence to a ftranger, 
who had excited the admiration of the people. 
But when Jafon arrived at his place with hid 
friends and boldly demanded the kingdom, Pelias 
faid, that he would voluntarily refign the crown 
to him, if he would go to Colchis to avenge the 
death of Phryxus, the fon of Athamas, whom 
JEetes had cruelly murdered; adding, that the 
expedition would be attended with the preateft 
glory, and that nothing but the infirmities of age 
had prevented himfelf from puni thing the alTaflin. 
This patriotic propofal was accepted by the young 
hero, and his intended expedition was made known 
all over Greece. (See Argonauts, Jason and 
-Medea*) According to Ovid, A£fon was dill liv- 
ing when the Argonauts returned, and was reft ore d 
to youth by the magic of Medea. This change in 
the vigour and the conftitution of JEfon aftomlhed 
all the inhabitants of lolchos ; and the daughters 
of Pelias, expreffed their define to fee their fathers 
fnfirmitiee vanifti by the fame powerful magic. 
Medea, who wifhed to avenge tire injuries which 
her hufband Jafon had received from Pelias, raif- 
<d the defircs of the Peliades, by cutting an old 
Vam to pieces, and boiling the flefh in a cauldron, 
and then turning it into a fine young lamb. After 
•they had feen this fucccfsful experiment, the 
Peliades cut their father's body to pieces, after 
they had drawn all the blood from his veins, on 
the afliirance that Medea would replenifli them 
by her wonderful power. The limbs were imme- 
diately put into a cauldron of boiling water ; but 
Medea futfered the flefh to be totally contained, 
and refuted to give the promifed affiftance, and 
the bones of Pelias did not even receive a bu- 
rial. 

(i.) * PELICAN, n.f. [ pelieanue , low Lat .pelft- 
<an^ Fr.] There are two forts of paheans ; one lives 
upon water and feeds upon fifli ; the other keeps 
in deferts, and feeds upon ferpeiits and other rep- 
tiles : the pelican has a peculiar tendemefs for its 
young ; it generally places its neft upon a craggy 
Tock : the pelican is fuppofed to admit its young 
to tack blood from its breaft. Cahnet . — 

'Twas this flefh begot thofe pelican daughters. 

Shak . 

—The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the 
11 ice of apothecaries. Hakenvill on P/'ov. 

(a.) Pelican, in ornithology. See Peltca- 

NUS. 

(3.) Pelican, inchemiftry, is a glafe alembic 
confiding of one piece. It has a tubulated capi- 
tal, from which two opposite and crooked beaks 
pafs out, and enter again at the belly of the cu- 
curbit. This veflel has been contrived for a con- 
tinual diftillation and cohobation, which chemifts 
call circulation . The volatile parts of fubftances 
put into this veflel rife into the capital, and are 
obliged to return through the crooked beaks into 
the cucurbit; and this without interruption, or 
luting and unluling the veflels. Although the pe- 
lican feems to be a very convenient inftrument, it 
is now little ufed ; either becaufe the modem 
chemifts have not fo much patience as the ancient 
chemifts had for making long experiments; or 
btCaufe they find that two matrefles, the mouth 
of one of which is inferted in the mouth of the 
other produce the tame cite#. 
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(1—3.) Pelican Island, 3 fmall iflamhrvizj 
1. on th^ NE. coaft of Antigua ; Lon. 61. 14. W 
Lat. 17. 14. N. z. or. the SW. coaft of Antigua 
Lon. 61. 35. W. Lat. 17. 10. N. 3. near the SWj 
coaft of W. Florida. Lon. 88. 6. W. Lat. 30. 11 
N. 

(4.) Pelican Islands, a clufter of ifiind^nei 
the coaft ofW. Florida. Lon. 88. 55. W.Lat. ii 
48. N. 

* (5.) Pelican Islands, a clufter of iflandsa 
the S. coaft of Jamaica, W. of Port-Royal ha 
hour. 

(1.) Pelican Key, Great, an ifland neartl 
S. coaft of Jamaica. Lon. 76. 48. W. Lat. 17.4 
N. 

(i.) Pelican Key, Little, an ifland neartl 
S. coaft of Jamaica, lying N. of Great Pelican Ki 

PELICANUS, in ornithology, a genus bdos 
«ng to the order of anferes. The bill is ftrai^ 
without teeth, and crooked at the point; the! 
is naked, and the feet are palmatcd. Mr LitN 
enumerates no Jefs than 30 different fpecies oft! 
genus befides varieties. The molt remarkable! 
tbefe 1 

1. Pflicanus aquilus, or the man-of-W] 
bird, is in the body about the fize of a In 
fowl ; in length 3 feet, and in breadth 14. 1 
bill is flender, 5 inches long, and much curved 
the point ; the colour is dufley ; from the I 
a reddifh dark -coloured ikin fpreads on each I 
of the head, taking in the eyes: from the ua 
mandible hangs a large membrana eous bag 
tachcd fome way down the throat, as in thefl 
can, and applied to the fame ufes ; the colon 
this is a fine deep red, fprinkled on the (ides * 
a few fcattered feathers : the whole pluma« 
brownifh black, except the wing coverts, wfo 
have a rufous tinge: the tail is long, and nM 
forked ; the outer feathers are 18 inches or ifl 
in length ; the middle ones from fcven to ei^ 
the legs are fmall, all the toes are webbed tl 
ther, and the webs are deeply indented ; the 
lour of them is dufky red. The female diffci 
wanting the membranaceous pouch under' 
chin; and in having the belly white: in d 
things is like the male. The frigate pe'tican 
man-of-war bird, is chiefly,. if not wholly, i 
with between the tropics, and ever out at | 
being only feen on the wing. It is utaal V 
other bircis, when fatigued with flying, to reft 
the furface of the water; but nature, from 
exceeding length of wing ordained to this, 
made the rifing ^therefrom utterly impoflS 
though perhaps this is no defeat, as it fcaH 
feems to require much reft ; as from the lengt 
wing, and its apparent eafy gliding motion (tfl 
like that of the kite)* it appears capable of 
taining very long flights; for it is often feeoal 
loo, and fometimc8 above zoo, leagues from l! 
It alfo attacks gulls and other birds which 1 
caught a fifh, when it obliges them to difgoig 
and then frizes it before it falls into the wi 
They make nefts on trees, and on the ro 
They iay one or two eggs of a flefh-colour « 
ed with crimfon fpots. The young birds ate 
vered with grey ilh white down : the legs ar 
the fame colour, and the bill is white.- The 
a variety of this fpecies, which is ltfc, meafu 
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ao!f tvo feet nine inches in length : the extent 
froa winy to wing is five feet and a haif. The 
kit n five inches long, aud red ; the bafe of it, 
iU bare fpace round the eye, are of the fame co- 
*<s- f the noftriJs are fufficiently apparent, and 
appear war the bale ; the Ihape of the bill is as in 
tA ui?cr one : the head, hind part of the neck, 
ia! apptr parts of the body and wings, are ferru- 
pu brvwn ; the throat, fore part of the neck, 
lad brrift, are white ; the tail is greatly forked as 
the tegs are of a dirty yel«ow. Some 
lp?j : : that the greater and leffer frigates are the 
to: birds, in different periods of age. 

nP iiciNUs Bassanvs, the caknet, or 
icu* coos*, weighs fcven pounds; the length 
iiccefcct one inch; the breadth fix feet two 
kao. The bill is fix inches long, ftraight alrouft 
is the point, where it inclines down j and the 
k:. nx irregularly, jagged, that it may hold its 
fttj with more fecurity ; about an inch from the 
Wt o: the upper mandibie is a (harp procefs 
| pEUtg forward ; it has no nodrils; but in their 
long furrow, chat reaches aimed to the 
; of the bill : the whole is of a dirty white, tin-* 

| |eJ »vth dh-colour. The tongue is very fmall, 
weed low in the mouth ; a naked Ikin of a 
I* War forrounds the eyes, which are of a palo 
Jtdjv, ami arc full of vivacity : this bird is re- 
adable for the quicknefs of its fight. Martin 
;kks 5 ,that folan is derived from an liifli word 
of that quality. From the corner of 
& tooth is a narrow Hip of black bare ikin, that 
the hind part of the head ; beneath the 
ckonttoiher, that, like the pouch of the peli- 
<*t «AUtablc, and of fize luffictent to contain 
i rtitkmngs ; which in the breeding feafon it 
<tro2once to its mate or young. The young 
ilfcHihir iag the ftrd year, differ greatly in colour 
fc* the old ones ; being of a dufky hue, fpeck- 
fe* v>tb numerous triangular white fpots ; and at 
tine referable in colours the (peckled diver, 
pci brd, if left umJiftwbcd, would only lay one 
■ year; bat if that be taken away, they 
Nlq another ; if that is alfo taken, then a third ; 
Ep*rcr more that Ceafon. Their egg is white, 
Maher left than that of the common goofe ; 

ii large, and formed of any thing the bird 
[ytoipg on the water, Inch as grafs, fta-plants, 
Mats &c. Thefe birds frequent the lfle of 
M. in the Fnth of Clyde; the rocks adjacent 
gftKilda; the Stalks of Souliflcerry, near the 
the Skehg Ifles, off the coads of Kerry 
and the Baft life, in- the Frith of Forth ; 
^aaititudes that inhabit thefe places are pro- 
[yss. Thefe birds are well known on molt of 
goatla of England, but not by the name of 
gttft. in Cornwall and in Ireland they 
gamuts ; by the Welfh, gem* We are 
^wtain whether the gannet breeds in any other 
of Europe befides our own ifiands ; except, 
• Mr Ray fufpedts, the Tula (deferibed in Clufius’s 
Wio, which breeds in Feroe files) be the fame 

>Peljcakus carbo, the corvorant, fome- 
^ exceeds 7 lb. m weight ; the length 3 feet 
extent 4 feet %\ the bill dulky, 5 inches 


that extends under the chin, and forms ar fort off 
pouch ; a loofe Ikin of the fame colour reaches* 
from the upper mandible round the eyes and 
angles of the mouth ; the head and neck are of a 
footy blacknefs, but under the chin of the -male 
the feathers are white ; and the head in that fex is 
adorned with a (host, loofe, pendant creft ; iia 
iorae both the cred aud bind part of the bead 
are freaked with white. The coverts of the 
wings, the fcapulars, and the back, are of a deep 
green, edged with black, and glofled with blue i 
the qudUfcatherrs and tail dulky; the legs arc 
fhort, ltrong, and black ; the middle claw ferra-* 
ted on the infide; the irides are of a light all? -co- 
lour. Thefe birds occupy the higheft parts of 
the cliffs that impend over the tea: they make; 
their nefts of flicks, lea-tang* grafs, 8 c c. and lay fr 
or 7 white eggs of an oblong form. In wiuter 
they difperfe along the (hopes, and vifit the frefl* 
Waters, where they make great havoc among the 
filh. They are remarkably voracious, having a 
mod fudden digeftion promoted by the vad quan- 
tity ef fmall worms that fill the ; r inteft ; ne?. The 
corvorant has the ranked and mod difagreeable 
fmcll of any bird, even when alive. Its form is 
difagreeable ; its Voice hoarfe and croaking, and 
its qualities bafe. The Chinefc - mal^e great ufe 
of thefe birds, or a congenerous fort, in Sitting ? 
not for amafement, but profit. See Chinese* 

4. Pelicanus graculus, the shag, called in 
the north of England the crane, is much interior 
in dze to the corvorant r the length is 27 inches? 
the breadth 3 feet fix ; the weight 3! lb. The 
bill is four inches long, and more flender than 
that of the preceding ; the bead is adorned with 
a cred two inches long, pointing backward ; the 
whole plumage of the upper part of this bird is of 
a fine and very Ihining green ; the edge of the 
feathers a purptilh black ; but the lower part of 
the back, the head, and neck» wholly green ; the 
belly is dulky; the tail of a dulky hue, tinged 
with green ; the legs are black, and like thofe of 
the corvorant. Both thefe kinds agree in their 
manners, and breed in the fame places ; and what 
is very drange in web-footed birds, will perch and 
build in trees: both fwim with their head quite 
eredt, and are very difficult to be Ihot ; for, like 
the grebes and clivers, as foon as they fee the Hath 
of the gun, they pop under water, and never rife 
but at a confidcrablc didancc. 

5. PelicanOs onocrotalu s, or the pelican 'f 
AJia y Africa, and America ; though Linnxus thinks 
that the pelican of America may be a didindt va- 
riety. This creature, in Africa, is much larger in 
the body than a fwan, and fcmewhat of the fame 
Ihape and colour. Its four, toes- are all webbed 
together ; and its neck in fome meafure refembles 
that of a fwan : but the fingularity, in which it 
differs from all other birds, is in the bill and the 
great pouch underneath. This enormous bill is 
15 inches from the point to the opening of the 
mouth, which is a good way back behind the eyes. 
See Plate 270. At the bale the bill is fomewhat 
greenifh, but varies towards the end, where it 
hooks downwards. The under chap is dill more 
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deftitutc of nodrils; the bafe of the lower extraordinaiy ; for to the lower edges of it hang a 
taft 4iblc is covered with a naked yellow Ikin, bag, reaching the whole length of the bill to tlx 
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neck, which is faid to be capable of containing 15 
ouarts of water. This bag the bird^ has a power 
of wrinkling up into the hollow of the under chap ; 
but by opening the bill, and putting one's hand 
down into the bag, it may be diftended at plea- 
fore. The lkin of which it is formed will then be 
fcen of a bluifh afh colour, with many fibres and 
4 cins running over its furface. It is not covered 
with feathers, but with a fhort downy fubftance 
as fmooth and as foft as fattin, and is attached all 
along to the under edges of the chap, is fixed 
backward to the neck of the bird by proper liga- 
ments, and reaches near half way down. When 
this bag is empty, it is not feen; but when 
the bird has filhed with fuccefs, it is then incre- 
dible to what an extent it is often feen dilated. 
For the flrft thing the pelican does in fifhing is to 
fill up the bag ; and then it returns to digeft its 
burden at leimre. When the bill is opened to its 
wideft extent, a perfon may run his head into the 
bird's mouth, and conceal it in his monftrous 
pouch, thus adapted for very Angular puipofes. 
Tertre affirms, that it will hide as many nfli as 
will ferve 60 hungry men for a meal. This pelican 
was once alfo known in Europe, particularly in 
Ruffia; but it feems to have dtferted our coafts. 
This is the bird of which fo many fabulous ac- 
counts have been propagated ; fuch as its feeding 
its young with its own blood, and its carrying a 
provifion of water for them in its great refervoir 
m the defert. But the abfurdity of the firft ac- 
count anfwers itfelf; and as for the latter, the pe- 
lican ufes its bag for very different purpofes than 
that of filling it with water. Clavigero, in his Ilif- 
tory of Mexico, fays th^t “ there arc two lpecies, 
or rather varieties, of this bird in Mexico; the 
one having a fmooth bill, the other a notched one." 
The pelican, fays Labat, has ftrong wings, fur- 
nilhed with thick plumage of an afh-colour, as are 
the reft of the feathers over the whole body. Its 
eyes are very fmall, when compared with the five 
of its head ; there is a fadnefs in its countenance, 
and its whole air is melancholy. It is flow of 
flight ; and when it rifes to fly, performs it with 
difficulty and labour, but when it perceives a fifh 
lufficiently near the lurface, it darts down upon it 
with the lwiftnefs of an arrow, feizes it with un- 
erring certainty, and ftores it up in the pouch. It 
repofes for the night ; and often fpends a great 
part of the day, fitting in difmal folemnitv, and, 
as it would feem, half afleep, on a tree. The fame 
indolence attends them even in preparing for in- 
cubation, and defending their young when ex- 
cluded. The native Americans kill vaft numbers; 
not to eat, for they are not fit even for the ban- 
quet of a favage, but to convert their large bags 
into purfes and tobacco pouches. Some authors 
fay the pelican lives 60 or 70 years. Capt. Keel- 
ing, in his voyage to Sierra Leona, fays the peli- 
cans there are as large as lwans, of a white colour, 
with exceeding long bills ; and M. Thevenot, in 
his Travels to the levant, obfi rves that the peli- 
cans about fomc part of the Nile near the Red 
Sea fwim by the bank fide like geefe, in fuch great 
numbers that they cannot be counted. F. Morolla, 
in his voyage to Congo, fays pelicans are often 
met with in the road to^Singa, and are ail over 
black, except on their breaft, which is of a fkfh 


colotir like the neck of a turkey. He adds, tin 
father Francis de Pavia informed him, that on h 
journey to Singia he obferved certain large whi 
birds, with long beaks, necks, and feet, whic 
whenever they heard the found of an inftrumei 
began immediately to dance, and leap about t 
rivers, where they always refide, and when 
they were great lovers : this, he faid, he tool 
great pleafure to contemplate, and continued off 
upon the banks of the rivers to obferve. 

6. Pel 1 canxj s Puss os, or the great booby, a 
ed by Linmeus Pelicant Baffani ptjfus , frequci 
the rivers and fea-coafts of Florida, purfuing a 
devouring fifties. Mr Catefby informs us, that 
lias feveral times found thcm-difabled, and for 
times dead, on the fhorc ; whence he thinks i 
they meet with (harks or other voracious fill 
which deftroy them. The bird is about the I 
of a goofe ; fcne head and neck remarkably pro 
nent ; % the back of a brown colour ; the belly du 
w hite ; the feet black, and fhaped like thole c 
corvorant ; the head elegantly fpotted with whi 
the wings extend fix fret when fpread. Both I 
fpecies and the sola have a joint in the up 
mandible of the bill, by which they, can raifi 
conliderably from the lower one without open 
the mouth. 

7. Pelicanus sola, the booby , is fomewhat 
than a goofe ; the bafis of the bill yellow, id 
bare feathers ; the eyes of a light grey colour) 
lower part of the bill of a light brown. The 
lours of the body are brown and white; but 
ried fo in different individuals, that they cat 
be ckfcribed by them. Their wings are very 1 < 
their legs and feet pale yellow, fhaped like t 
of corvorants. They frequent the Bahama ifli 
where they breed all months in the year, la| 
1, a, or 3 eggs, on the bare rock. While yo 
they are covered with a white down, and d 
nue fo till they are almoft ready to fly. 1 
feed on fiih, but have a very’ trot biefome d 
m the man-of-war bird, which lives on the & 
obtained from other lea-birds, particularly 
booby. Such readers as defire further inform* 
refpedting this numerous genus, may confult 
ward's Jiijlory of Birds ; Natural Hijlory of jfd 
ea : Mem, de l* Academic Roy ale dcs Sciences, 4 
1666 jufqu'a 1699, tom. 3. p. 186; lYillaug 
Pennant's Britijh and Arfl'u. '/.oology ; and 
thaw's Synods of Birds ; the laft of which i 
fullcft and moft fcientifical of any we have vet 

PELICARO, a town of Naples in Balilicatj 
miles ENE. of Turii. 

PELIDES, a patron ymic of Achilles, and 
rhus, as defeendtd of l’eleus. 

PELIGNI, an ancient nation of Italy, 
dwelt near the Sabines and the Marfi. Thchl 
towns were Cortinium and Sulmo. L/V. 4 
a 9. Strabo . y, | 

PE LI KAN V, a town of Lithuania, in Vi 
16 miles SSVV. of Brallaw. 1 

FELIM, a town, lake, and river of Rufl 
Tobolik. The river runs into the lake, wb 
56 miles in circumference. Lon. 81. 36. E. I 
Lat. 59. -20. N. 

PELING, an ifland of Afln, in the Ycllov 
near the coaft of Corea ; 10 mile . long ami 4 1 
Lon. 142. 14. E. Ferro. Lat. 38. 24. N. 

PELIi 
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to/XX.C or ) an ancient town of Maced6- 
PcLIKNADUM, ) ma. Strabo . xiv. xrfxvi, 

(;, H 14* 

ffL’O.V, or ) a mountain Of Theflaly, nfcarOf- 
rEL'OS, via, hanging over the Sinus Pe- 
kip!> or P-gifici's ; its top covered with pines* 
Wn with oaks, and wild alh. ( Diod. Sic . 
fhr. Ovid, Sen. P. Flee ) Frofn this 
KOtrn was cut the fpcnr of Achifles, called pe- 
lit, itch none but himlclt’ could wield. (Homer). 
Jfiatdus, Ariftotle’s fcholar, fdnnd this moiin- 
& mo paces higher than any other of ThcfiTaly: 
faj. Afci» and Pdiacus, the epithets. Gic. C«- 
* ' 


PTIJOTJ, a town of China, in Qnan^-fi. 

KLKE, a river of the French imperial repub* 
L ii the ci-devant Piedmontefe; which riles in 
U Croix, pafles by Lucerne ; and runs in- 
ktfrChdbne, one mile S. of Vigone. 

HUS A, a town and count/ of Lower Ilun- 
to. The town is feated near the Danube ; i$ 
■B&ufBada. Lon. i 3 . 10. E. Lat. 47. 40. N. 
HUaSAXE, a town of France, in the dep. 
lleNoDth s of the Rhone ; 3 mile* E. of Salone* 
Bf;WNW. of Aix. 

SOWN. See Pellison. 

RUUM, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 40; 
ft! I, John, D. D. an eminent mathematician, 
fttoriectfimily in Lincolnfhire, born at South- 
^ «Mt\, March 1, 1610, and educated at 
where he took his degree of M. A. fit 
1619, he drew up the Defcription and 
f tyadrant. In 1643, he ^ r * s chofen Proft 
.■tofoesat Amfterdam. In 1646, the Pr. 
■ (fc^tippointed him profeflbr of that at fire- 
£ Hr fthmed to England, in 1651 ; and, in 
SK>y» i*nt by Oliver Cromwell, as agent to 
rpxdipl Swifs Cantons. He refided at Zu- 
J 4 yar§ with the title of AbUgatm, and re- 
’ tjd Jane *658. After the reftoration, 
<* contributed to promote, he entered into 
; »is created D. D. ordained deacon in 
fr-i neftor of Llingdon, in Eflex, in 1663. 
i f^cd a work on Algebra, and on the toth 
■ 4 » with other trails. He died *t London, 
i5fj. 

• RLLAj in aflcient geography, a town of 
on the confines of Emathia. (Ptolemy.) 
allots it to Botti&a, a maritime diftnet 
* &m» Thtrmalcos. It was the royal refi- 
Vuated on an eminence, on the SW. erv^ 
with anpaffabfe marches fummer and 
^ in which, next the town, a citadel like 
fr-ri rofe, placed on a bank or da*n, a 
Fo-it work, both filpporfing the wail and 
F? it from hurt by the circumfluent wa- 
f-hadiftance* it feemed cl.>fe to the town, 
** spirited from it by the Ludias, running 
walls, and joined, to ft by a bridge; iso 
jftwn the (ea, the LudUs being fo far navi- 
“ [Liv Strab.) Mela calls it PliLtE. It was 
place of Phriip, who enlarged it; and 
' of Alexander ; (Strabo Mela,) and cen- 
to be the royal residence down to Pcrfeus. 
It is called Pella Colonia , by Pliny, and 
7 *ftt Attgujfa upon coin. It afterwards 
*» had but few and mean inhabitants. 
It is now called n «*•/*#»• . Pahitijta, i. eJ 
^XVUPaxTl. 
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the Little Palace. ( Uolfiemus .) Peltaus, the gentui* 
tious name and epithet. Lucian, Juv. Mart: 

(a.) Pella, a town of the Decapolis, on the 
other fide the Jordan 4 abounding in water. (Poly: 
Pirn.) built by the Macedonians, (Strabo,) or by 
SeleUcus ; (Ertfebius ;) anciently called Bi-i:/} 
(Stephanus :) and A?aMea, (Strabo ;) 35 m. Nfei 
of Gerafa. (Ptol.) Thither the Chriftiahs, juft* 
before the flege of Jerufalem by Titus, were di- 
vinely atlmomlhed to fly. (EufebiUj.) It was the 
utmoft boundary of the Pcrsea, or Transjordan 
country, on the N. Jofephus. 

fo.jPEL'LA, m modern geography, a fowri 
Kiiliia, at the conflux of the Neva andTofna : id 
miles SE. of Pcterfburg. 

PELL^XJS, a title of Alexander: 

PELLANE, i tpwn of Laconia. Pdaf. ill, af: 
PELLE. 3 ee Pella, N * t. 

PELLEGRIN, Simon Jofeph, rf learned Frendy 
writer, born at Verfailles, in 1663. He entered 
into the order df Servites ; ind w totd om Various 
fuhjects, fome fcriptiiral, others diadiatic, poeti- 
cil, &c. In . 1 704, he obtained the Academy’^ 
prize, for his Epiflle to Lewis JflV.on the fuccefs 
of his Arms. He wrote a!fo fome cbmedies and 
operas: By the influence of Mad. Maintenon, hd 
was tranfl.it ed to the order of Cltfn/. He died in 
174J, «?rd Hi. . 


PELLEGRINI, Anthonry, an eminent hiftorical 
painter, born at Pad)ia, in 1674. He ftudied at 
Venice under Piui Pagaiii. The D. of Manchef- 
ter brought him over to England, where he per- 
formed feveral capitafl works for the nobility. He 
died in 1741. , 

(r.) PELLEGRINO, Tibaldi, or Theobald, ari 
eminent Italian painter add fculptor, born at BoU 
ogna, in is 22. He was employed by Chaflcs V; 
to ornament the Efcurial ; for which he was re-, 
Warded With foo.ooo crowns and the title of 
marquh. He died in aged 70. 

(■*•) PellegriiJo of Modena, an eminent Ita-* 
lian painter, bom in that city, in 15 n. He ftu- 
died under Raphael, arid was employed in th^ 
paintings of the Vatican. He died of a wound 
received in the ftreet in attempting to refeue his 
fan, who had committed ifrufrdefV 

(3.) Pellegrino, St,* a town of Maritime Auf- 
tria in lftria, 2 miles SSE. of Omago. 

(4.) Pellegrino, St, a town of th^ French re- 
public, in Qoifica, it miles SSE. of Baftia. 

PELLEGRUE, a tofrn of Erance, in the de- 
partment of the tfironde, jo milei E. of Bour- 
deaux. , 

PELLENBERK, a town of the French impe- 
rial republic, in the dtp. of the Dyle, and ci-de-. 
vant prov. of Auflriarr Brabant; 3 mileA E. of 
Louvain. Near it the French republicans were 
defeated by the troops of the allies, on the ud 
March I/93, with the fofe of aooo men. 

PELLENiyORF, two towns of Aaftria: jv 
ten miles W. of Zifterdoff: a: 8 miles SE. of 
Vienna. 

PELLENEL, an «tncient fowri of Achaia, in 
Peloponnefus, W.of Sicyoll, fambtfs for its wool. 
Strab. viii. Pauf. vii, 16. 

PELLENINKEN, a town of Prufliau Lithua- 
nia ; 9 miles NE. of. Inftcrbtirg. 

(1.) PELLERINj a town of France, in the dep., 
X of 
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of the Lower Loire, with a harbour, on the 
Loire; 9 miles N. of Nantes, and is SE. of 
Painbceuf. 

(a.) Pellerin, Jofeph, an eminent French 
Antiquarian, born in 1683. He was commiffary 

g eneral, and Clerk of the French marine. He 
ecame famous for a capital collection of medals, 
which Lewis XIV enabled him to purchafe ; and 
he enriched the fcience with a valuable work on 
the fubjedt, in 9 vols 4to with numerous elegant 
plates. He died in 1782, aged 99. 

(1.) * PELLET. a./.[from pila 9 Lat.^e/ote, Fr.] 
1. A little ball. A cube or pellet of yellow wax 
as much as half the fpirit of wine, burnt only 87 
pulfes. Bacon . — That which is fold to the mer- 
chants, is made into little pel/etj 9 and fcaled. 
Sandy s . — I dreffed with little fellets of lint. Wi/'em. 
a. A bullet; a ball to be ftiot. — Left two bodies 
fhould be in one place, there mud needs alfo fol- 
low an expulfion of the pellet or blowing up of 
the mine; but tbefe are ignorant fpeculations ; 
for flame, if there were nothing rife, will be fuf- 
focated with any hard body, fuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of a gun. Bacon. — How ftiall they 
teach us in the air with thofe pellets they can 
hardly roll upon the ground. VEjlrange . — In a 
'fhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, 
the more forcibly the air pafles and drives the 
pellet . Ray. 

(a.) Pellets, in heraldry, thofe roundles that 
areddack ; called alfo ogrejfcs and gunjlones , and 
by the late French heralds toteaux de jable. 

* PELLETED, adj . [from pellet .] Confifting 
of bullets. — 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of this pelleted ftorm, 

Lie gravelefs. Shak . 

(1.) PELLETIER, Claud, a learned French 
lawyer, born at Paris, in 1630. He was counfel- 
lor ofjthe Chatelet and Prefident of the Merchants; 
in which office, he conftrudted the celebrated quay 
which bears his name. He fucceeded fa. Colbcr, 
as comptroller general of the finances. He wrote 
fcveral books on Law; alfo Comes TJbeologus y 
Comes Rujlicusy &c. 

(2.) Pelletier, James, M. D. and an eminent 
Mathematician, born at Mans in 1517. He was 
an excellent Latin and French poet, a good orator, 
phyfician, and grammarian'. He Wrote Oeuvres 
Poetiques Gommmtaires Latins fur Euclide, and a 
Treatife on Orthography. He died at Paris, in 
*583. 

(3.) Pelletier, Bertrand a late eminent French 
£hemift, bom at Bayonne in 1761. He was ad- 
mitted a pupil in the chemical, laboratory qf the 
French college, when very young, and gave early 
proof 8 of genius. He ftudied 5 years under the 
Celebrated prof. Darcet, ? and at 21 years of age, 
publifhed Obfervations on the Ar finical Acid. Af- 
ter this his difeoveries and publications became 
numerous : on the cryftallization of fulphur, cin- 
nabar and the diliquefeent falts ; on zeolites ; on 
the oxygenated muriatic acid ; on aethers, phof- 
phorus, the phofphoric acid, &c. But during 
bis operations on that molt aftonifhing production 
of chemiftry, phosphorus, he burned himfelf 
fo dangeroUfly, that he was confined to bed for 6 


months. On his recovery, he began his an^ 
of the plumbagos of various countries: and 
ring his anal y As of the carbonat of barj 
difeovered by experiments on various anil 
that this earth is a true poifon. He alfo an; 
ed ftrontiart, verdqcr, &c. See . and was goio 
fuccefsfully with his chemical experiments, 1 
he at laft fell a facrifice to his thirft after few 
by refpiring the oxygenated muriatic gas t 
had almoft killed him inftantaneoufiy ; but 
he recovered for the moment, it induced a 
vulfivc afthma, and pulmonary conlomp 
which cut him off in the flower of his age 5 
he died at Paris, July 21ft. 1797. He w 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Parii 
(1.) * PELLICLE, n.f. [pellicula, Latin.] 
thin (kin. — After the difcharge of the fluid 
pellicle mull be broke. Sharp's Surgery. 1, 
often ufed fo' the film which gathers upon ft 
impregnated with fait? or other -fubftances. 
evaporated by heat. 

(2.) Pellicle, among phyficians, dene 
thin film or fragment of a membrane. 

PELLISON, or Pelisson Fontanier, 
an author of the 1 7th century, was bom at ft 
in 1624, and educated in the Proteftant rd 
In 1651 he purchafed the poft of fecretaryt 
king, and in 1657, became firft deputy \ 
Fouquet. He fuffered by the difgrace ol 
minifter ; and in 1661 was confined in the B 
whence he was not difeharged till 1665. D 
his confinement he applied himfelf to the 
of controverfy ; and in 1670 abjured the I 
tant religion. Lewis XIV. rewarded himw 
annua* penfion of 2000 crowns ; and feveral 
In 1676 he had the abbey of Giment, and 
years after the priory of St Oren9 at Auch 
died at Verfailles, in 1693. His principal 
are, 1. The Hiftory of the French Academ 
Reflections on religious Difputes, &c. in - 
iamo. 3. The Hiftory of Lewis XIV. $ 
torical Letters and Mifcellanies in 3 vols iu 
(1.) * PELLITORY. n.f. [parietam, 
An herb. 

(2.) Pellitory. Sec Parietaria. 

(3.) Pellitory, Bastard. ) Two fpec 
(4.) Pellitory, Double. $ Achilla 
(5.) Pellitory of Spain. See Anth 
N° 3. 

(6.) PellItory of Spain, False, a I 
of Chrysanthemum. 

(7.) Pellitory of the Wall. Seel 
tar 1 a. 

(8.) Pellitory, Tree. See Zanti 
lum. 

* PELL-MELL. adv. [peJU mejle , Fr.] 
fofedly ; tumultuoufly ; one among another 
confuted violence. — 

When we have dafhM them to the gro 
Then defie each other, and pell mell 
Make work upon ourfelves. Shak. King 
Never yet did infurredtion want 
Such moody beggars, fbrving for a time; 
Of pell-mell havock and confufion. Ha 

— After thefe fenators have battered epi 
government, with their paper (hot, then 
pell-mell upon the fervice book. White*— 
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He knew when to fell on pell-mell, 

To tali back and retreat as well. * r udibras . 

(i.) • PELLS. *. / [ pellis , Lat.] Clerk of the 
A, as officer belonging to the exchequer, who 
ttrn emj teller's bill into a parchment roll cal- 
o 'ifdbsacceptorum, the roll of receipts ; and alfo 
another roll called pcil'u exituum, a roll of 
k&to&ments. Bnley. 

UJhiis, Clerk of the. See Clerk, N° 


* PELLUCID, cdi. [peliucidus , Lat.] Clear; 
ll frost; not opake ; not dark. — This is the 
^fcof abates and other coloured (tones, the co- 
te»vf£t*cnl w hereof may be extracted, and the 
mt rrodertd as pellucid as cryftal, without fen- 
Ny d$mpng the texture. Woodward. — If water 
isade warm in any pellucid vclfel emptied of 
L the water in the vacuum wUl bubble and boil 
hefermcotly as it would in the open air in a 
fcktopon the fire, till it conceives a much 
PBtr heat. Newton 9 . i Optieks. 

[•KLLUCIOITY. )«. / [from pellucid .] 
[•HLLUCIDNESS. I Tra .fparency ; clear- 
est opacity. -Thg air is a clear and pellucid 
ram, in which the infenfible panic lew of 
&W Blitter float, without troubling the pellu- 
air; when on a fudden by a prtcipi- 
■ they gather into vifible mifty drops that 
keioods. Locke, — We con fider. their pellucid - 
the vaft quantity of light, that pafl'es 
Jk them without reflexion. Keil . 

BiOSIN, a town of -France in the depart- 
IM it Rhone and JLoire; 12 miles E. of St 


KW,, 


~ in fabuloils hiftory, the daughter 
l»Timi t and mother, by him, of JEgisthut. 

a feftival obferved by the Eleans in 
jjr of Pdops. A ram wa6 facrificed on the 
™» w bich both priefts and people were pro- 
w bom partaking of, on pain of excommu- 
too from Jupiter's temple ; the neck only 
lotted to the officer who provided wood for 
stTifice. This officer was called H » *un • and 
frpjplar was the only wood made ufe of at 
lhannitjr. 

fiffPIDAS, the fon of Hippoclus, a cele- 
Pjfracral of Thebes, in Ikeotia. He was 
pkd of an illuffrious family, and had im- 
which he diftributed with uncom- 
Pikrality among the poor citizens. He was 
friend of Epaminondas, and thefe two 
by their valour and public fpirit, raifed 
C0ttntI 7 to a degree of importance and glory, 
*c*vct enjoyed before or after them. 
^ been for feme time under the govern- 
Spartan tyrants, who exiled Pclopidas and 
friends of Theban independence ; but 
tJ 1 * returned from Athens, with a chofen 
teehe other exiled Thebans who killed 
tyrants, and reffored liberty to their 
*fT* TV Thebans then elefted him gover- 
J and affociated Epaminondas with 
tad thefe two great men immortalized their 
‘ fry the deciiive vidtory at Leuctra. (See 
tA *). In a war which the Thebans after- 
0t1 Alexander tyrant of 

Pfclopidas was appointed commander, but 
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had nearly loft his life, by trufting himfelf un- 
armed iq the tyrant's camp. Tho' in the cha- 
racter of an ambaflador he was feized as a prifoner, 
but refeued by Epaminondas. He was afterwards 
killed in a battle with the feme tyrant, tho' his 
troops obtained the vidtory A. A. C. 364; but 
his death was amply revenged by the Thebans, 
who took Phcrae, and killed the tyrant. Statues 
of brafs were eredted, aud every other mark of 
refpedt paid to the memory of Pelopidas; and his 
children were endowed with a large territory of 
land. Xenopb . Pint. C. Nep. Died. Poiyb . 

(r.) PELOPONNESIAN, *dj. Of or belong- 
ing to Peloponnefus. 

(2.) Peloponnesian War, Pelotonnefiacum 
Bellum , a famous war, which lafted for 27 years 
between the Athenians and the inhabitants of Pe- 
loponnefus, with their refpedtive allies, and which 
ended in the overthrow of the Athenian Republic, 
and its fubiedtion to 30 tyrants. It is the moft in- 
terefting of all the wars, which happened among 
the inhabitants of ancient Greece. See Attica, 
$ 13. 

PELOPONNESUS, a large peninfula in the 
S. of Greece ; fo called, from Pelopis or in/ula, 
though properly not ifland, but a peninfula ; 
yet wanting but little to be one, viz. the ifthmus 
of Corimh, ending in a point. ( Dionys .) It was 
anciently called Apia and Pclasgia ; and is fit li- 
sted between the iEgean and Ionian Teas, and rer 
fe mb ling a plantane-leaf, by its angular recedes or 
bays. I Pliny , Strabo , Meld.) Strabo adds from 
Homer, that one of its ancient names was Argoj , 
with the epithet Achaicum, to diftinguifh it from 
Theflalv, called Pelafeicum. It was divided into 
fix parts ; viz. Argolis, Laconica, Meflenia, Elis, 
Achaia, and Arcadia. (Mela.) It is now called 
the More a. It comprehended the moft fouthem 
parts of Greece ; and was 200 miles long, and 140 
broad. 

PELOPS, in febulous hiftory, the fon of Tan- 
talus king of Phrygia. In his infancy he was mur- 
dered by his father, cut in pieces, and ferved up 
at a feaft to the gods, to try their divine omnif- 
cience. None of them however eat of him, but 
Ceres, who eat one of his (boulders. Jupiter rc- 
ftored him to life, and gave him an ivory (boul- 
der which had the miraculous power of healing 
all difeafes by its touch ; and he puniftied the im- 
piety of Tantalus, by condemning him to eter- 
nal hunger and thirft, in the view of excellent 
food and drink in hell. (See Tantalus.) Pe- 
lops afterwards went into Elis, where be became 
a fuitor of Hippodamia, the daughter of Oeno- 
maus, K. of Pife, who being warned by an o- 
racle that he would peri(h by the hands of his 
fon-in-law, and, being himfelf an excellent cha- 
rioteer, refufed to marry her to any perfon, bu^ 
the man who (hould overcome him in a chariot 
race. The previous condition being, that thofe 
whom he defeated were to forfeit their lives, 13 
young princes had already perifhed. Pelops, how- 
ever, ventured to compete with him, and having 
previoufly bribed Myrtilus, his charioteer, to 
mount him on an inefficient, chariot, Oenomaus 
was killed in the courfe, but with his laft breath* 
requefted Pelops to avenge him on Myrtilus; 
whicfriie accordingly did, by throwing him into 
-X a the 
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the fra, from him named Myrt otf m Mare. Pe- — A tenement or pelting farm. SbaJt. 

)op8 then married Hippodamia, by whom he had r * PELTMONGER. n. ft [petito, ldL.pdt\ 
^Vtreps, Thyestes, Pittbeus , Troexen , &c. He monger .' | A dealer in raw hides, 
afterwards became fo powerful that all the terri- (1.)* PELVIS. «. /. [Latin.] The lower pa: 
torv of Qreece beyond the ifthmus of Corinth was the belly. * 

from him named Peloponkesvs. After his (a.) Pelvis. See A# atomy, Index. 

ffcath He received divine honours, and was re- PELUS1UM, in ancient geography, a n 

yered above all Uie other heroes of Greece. He and ftrong city of Egypt, without the Delta 
Bad a temple at Olympia, ere&ed by Hercules ftadiafrom the fea; fituated amiqft ipatlhes; 
pear that of Jupiter. hence its name and its ftrength. It is callu 

PELORIAS, T in ancient geography, one of hr or inlet of Egypt by Diodorus and Hiri 
PELORIS, or Mhe 3 capes of Sicily, now called which being taken, the reft of Egypt lay < 
PE^pRUS, j Faro. It is faid to have been expofed to an enemy. |t is called Sin by Ez* 
fo named from Peloriu , the pilot of the Ihip, which Pebjiaau the epithet. (Vi rg. l)iod.) E101 
parried Hapnibal out of Italy, whom that general, ruins arofe Damietta. FtlulVum was ofun t 
when he found the tide driving the veflel into the and pillaged during the wars of the Romani 
ftraits of charybdesi lulled, on the fuppofition Greeks, and the Arabs. But in fpite of fo 1 
Jhat he was going to betray him to the Romans j difafters, ilie prcfcrvtd to the time of the Cru 
and therefore to gratify his manes, he pamed the htr riches and her commerce. The Chr 
cape after him. princes, having taken it by ftorm, facked ii 

PELOSO^ a town of Naples, 35 miles W- never again rofe from its ruins; and the in 
of Bari. Lon. 16. »q. E. Lat. 41. y 6 . N. tants ^yent to Damietta. See Damietta. 

PELOUAILLE, a town of France, in the dep. {%.) PEMBA, or Psnda, an ifland in t 
of Maine and Loire, 5 miles NE. of Angers, and Indian Sea, near the coaft of Africa ; 100 roi 
j 3I W. of Bange. circumference 5 governed by a king, whom 

* PELT. »./. [from pell** Lat.] 1. Skin ; hide, tary to the Portugucle. Lon. 40. o. E. Lat. 5. 
—•The camel's hair is taken for the (kin or pflt (a.) Pemba, a province of Africa, in C 
yvith the hair upon it. Brown's Vulgar Errours . — Ban/a, or St Salvador, is the capita), «cc( 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will (kick. Dryd. to Mr Cruttwell ; but Dr Brookes fays, 
a. The quarry of a hawk all tom. Amfwortb. (3.) Pemba is the capital of the aboy< 

' # To Pelt. a ‘ [poltern, German ,’ Skinner \ vince ; in Lon. 18. 15. E. Lat. 7. 30. S. 
pontratfed from pellet, Mr Ly<.\ r. To ftrike PEMBKIDGE, a town of Hcrefoidllrrc, 
with foipething thrown. It is generally ufed of Arrow ; with an woollen manufacture, 
Something thrown, rather with teazing frequency maiketon Tuefday ; 1* miles NW. of Ha 
^han dtftnhftjve violence, — and 145 WNW. of London. Lon. a. 4**^ 

Poor naked wretches wherefo’er you are 5a. 14. N. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefa florin ! Sbak. (1.) PEMBROKE, a city of S. Wales, ( 
The chiding' billows feem to pelt the clouds, of Pembrokdhire. It is fituated upon a 

Sbak. of Miiford-Haven, about 156 miles from Ia 
No zealous brother there would want aftone It has two handiome bridges over two fmall 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryd . which rpn into a creek, forming the W. I 
Obfciire perfons have intuited men of great a promontory. It is well inhabited, hns 
worth, and pelted them frbm coverts with little good houfes, one church, and a cuftom-ho 
objections. At ter bury .- --I might eplily with ftones lias one long ftraight ftreet, upon a narrow 
pelt the metropolis to pieces. Swift. %, To of a rock ; and the two rivets feem to 1 
throw; to caft. — , arms of Miiford-Haven, which ebbs and 

My Phillis me with totted apples piles. Dryd. clofe up to the town. It is governed by 
PELTA, a fmall ? light, manageable buckler, or, bailiffs, and burgtfils; and fends on« 
pfed by the ancients. It was worn by the Ama- her to the Britilh parliament. It was an 
ionF. ft is faid to have refembled an ivy leaf in fortified with walls and a magnificent caft 
form ; by others it is compared to the leaf of an pd on a rock at the W. end of the town. 

| idian fig-tree J and by Servius to the moon in her rock, under the chapel, is a natural cavern 
nrft quarter. Wogan> remarktd for a very fine echo:’ 

PELTARIA, in botany, a genus of the filicu- Cuppofed to have been a ft 01 e-room for M 
lofa order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of rifon, as there is a ftaircafc leading into i| 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the caflle 2 it has alfo a wide mouth towai 
the 39th order, Siliquofa. The iilicula is entire, river. This ftruCtpre being burnt a few y 
and nearly orbicu&ted, comprefTed.plane^^nd pot ter it was ereCled, it was rebuilt. It y 
epeninp. *•' * birth-place of Henry VII. and is memory 

* PELTING, ad]. This word in Sbakejfeare the brave defence made by the garriton for \ 

ftgnif\t8, I krikjw rot why, mean ; paltry; pitiful. I. It is 10 miles S£, of Iiaverford-w| 
H Every pelting petty officer * WSW. of Gaermartben, and *37 W. bf 

Would ufe his heaven for thunder. Sbak. Loindon. Lon. 5. 3. W r . Lat 51. 37. N. 

fogs, falling in the land, ‘ ^(a.)PEMBROKE,Countef8of- SceHcRBERi 

|Iave every pelting ^ river made fo proud, (3.) Pembroke, a town of MaftTachufj 

.That they have overborn their continents. Sbak. Plymouth county, 31 miles S. by E. of f 
They from (heepeptes and poor£r/ri«g villages containing 1954 citizens, in 1795. 

$ufoicc their charity. Sbakejfear f. 1 (4.) Pekekuke, a towcllup of New 
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fart, in Rockingham county, on the E. fide of the 
Merrimack, oppofite Concord, and 5 miles SE. of 
it. In 179 5. it had 9*6 citizens. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of Walts, 
boorJcd on all fides by the Irifh fca, except on 
tk E. where it joins to Caermarthenfhire, and 011 
At IS. to Cardiganfhire. It lies the neared to 
Wad of any county in Wales; and extends in 
N. to S. 3j miles, and from E. to W. 
f* ftti about 140 in circumference. It is di- 
m into feven hundreds, and contains about 
acres, one city, 8 market towns, two fo* 
life rod 145 pariftus x and, according to the re- 
made to the imDerial parliament, on the 26th 
1801, contained 11,776 houfes; 25*165 
, and 30,650 females ; in all, 55.815 fouls, 
ftiittio the province of Canterbury, and dioctfe 
pffc Ihvki’s. It (ends three members to parlia- 
► v:*. one for the (hire, one for Haverford- 
asd one for the city. The air of Pembroke- 
confidrring its fituation, is good ; but it is 
|ji|forra; belt firth eft from the fca. The foil is 
Hf fruitful, efpeotally on the fea-coafts ; its 
produce pafture fufficient to maintain 
Barbers of (hcep and goats. Its chief com- 
Wbw are corn, cattle, pit-coal, marl, fiih, and 
fci Among thefe laft are falcons, called here 
Jujriw. Amofigft the birds common here are 
^hUfutiry fca-birds, that breed in the Ifle of Ram- 
ify* I'M the adjoining rocks called The Bi/hop and 
lljClrfb. About the beginning of April, fuch 
pfcbaf birds of feveral forts refort to thefe 
appear incredible to thofe who have not 
ws them. There is a divifion of the county 
•fWlhw in the Welch, which means a large 
f*» siain. It is inhabited by the descendants 
gfflr Flemings, placed there by Henry I. to curb 
Woch, who were never able to expel them, 
igh tbry often attempted it. On the coaftg 
MMJm county, is found a kind of alga or Inver, 
monu 1 of Camden, It is gathered in 
i of which the inhabitants make a fort of 
|r*lf called in Welch Ibavan , and in Engltfh 
ti fatter. 

&M 1 GEW ASSET, a river of New Hamp- 
k which rife* from the E. fide of a hill, and 
run ning 50 miles, joins the ^Tinip ifeogee, at 
■pphiiuunin, and forms the Merrimack. 

■ ftMmiSAQUEWAKEE, a river of the U- 
IJW States, in Maine, which runs into the At* 
Loo. $g. ao. W. I.at. 44. 23. N. 

" d*) PEN, in geography, a town of Somerfet- 
io England, on the NE. fide of Wincaun- 
where Kenwald, a Weft Saxon king, fo to- 
ff*? defeated the Britons, that they were never 
*ble to make head again ft the Saxons ; and 
r, many ages after this, Edmund Iron fide 
fj™ a memorable vi<ftory over the Danes, wbp 
"J before, L e. in xooi, defeated the Saxons in 
*4 fame place. 

(M • Pew. «. /. [pntnoi Latin.] 1. An inltru- 
*®( of writing.— 

Ne»er P°«t touch a pen to write, 
uaul his ink were temper’d with love’s fighs. 

Shak. 

Eternal deities I 

wbo write whatever time (hall bring to pafs, 


) PEN 

With pens of adamant on plates of brafr. 

Dryden . 

He takes the papers, lays them down again j 

And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. 

Drjd n. 

— He remembers not that he took off pen from 
paper till he had done. Fell. — I can, by defigning 
the letters, tell what new idea it (hall exhibit the 
next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, 
which will neither appear, if my hands (land ftill ; 
or though I move my pen t if my eyes be (but, 
Locke . 2. Feather.— 

The pens, that did his pinions bind. 

Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin’d. 

Spenfer, 

3. Wing ; though even here it may mean fea- 

ther . — 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d. 

They fumen’d their pens. Milton* 

4. [from pennon , Saxon.] A fmall inclofure ; a 
coop.— My father ftole two geefe out of a pen . 
Sbak.-~ The cook was ordered to drefs capons for 
flipper, and take the heft in the pen. L’Ejlr. — 

She in pens his (locks will fold. Dryden* 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy 

pens 9 

And be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. 

lCsnt 9 

( 3 .) A Pen, is ufualiy formed of a goofe’s 
quill. Pens are alfo fometimes made of filver, 
brafs, or iron. Dutch pens are made of quills 
that have paffed through hot a(hes, to take off the 
g roller fat and moifture, and render them more 
t ran fparent. 

(4.) Pen, or Penstock, See Penstock. 

(5.) Pen, Fountain, is a pen made of filver, 
brafs, See. contrived to contain a confiderablc 
quantity of ink, and let it flow out by gentle de- 
grees, fo as to fupply the writer a long time with- 
out being under the neceflity of taking frefh ink. 
The fountain pen is compo&d of feveral pieces, 
as in Plate CCLXXI. where the middle piece P 
carries the pen, which is (crewed into the infide 
of a little pipe, which again is foldered to another 
pipe of the fame bignefs as the fid O ; in which 
lid is foldered a male (crew, for ferewing on tho 
cover, as aJfo for flopping a little hole at the place 
and hindering the ink from pafling through it. At 
the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on 
the outfide of which the top-cover H may be 
ferewed. In the cover there goes a port-crayon, 
which is to be fcrcwetl into the laft mentioned 
pipe, in order to flop the end of the pipe, into 
which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. To 
ufc the pen, the cover O njuft be taken off, and 
the pen a little (haken, to make the ink run more 
freely. 

(6.) ffiN, geometric, an inftrument in which, 
ky a circular motion, a right line, a circle, an el- 
fipfe, and other mathematical figures, may be de- 
fcribed. It was (irft invented and explained by 
John Baptifl Suardi, in a work intitled Nottvo 
JJlromenti per la Dcfcrizzione di dkverfe Curve An- 
tic hi e Mode me 9 Ac. Several writers had obferv- 
ed the curves a riling from the compound motion 
of two circles, one moving round the other ; but 
Suardi (irft realized the principle* and firft redu* 
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ced it to practice. It has been lately introduced My heavy fon 

with fuccefs into the fteam engine by Watt and Private in his chamber pens himfelf. Sbak , 

Bolton. The number of curves this inftrument — The plaifter alone woqld pen the humour al. 
can deferibe is truly amazing ; the author enu- ready contained in the part. Bacon . — 
jnerates not lefs than 1273, which (he fays) can Their arpour help'd their harm, cruth’dia 
be deferibed by it in the fimple form. It is tnus andbniis'd, i 

deferi bed in Adam's Geometrical and Graphical Into their fubftance pent. Milton^ 

Eft ays. Plate CCLXXI. fig . 1. reprtfents the ge- As when a prowling wolf, 1 

©metric pen; A, B, C, the ftand by which it is Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for 
lupported ; the legs A, B, C are contrived to fold prey 

one within the other for the convenience of pack- Watching where (hepherds pen their flocks si 
ing. A ftrong axis D is fitted to the top qf the eve. Milton* 

frame ; to the lower part of this axis any of the —The glaf*, wherein it is penned up, hinder* *.! to 
wheels (as i) may be adapted ; when ferewed to deliver kfelf by an expanfion of its parts. Boyles 
it, they are immoveable. EG is an arm contriv- They ten up their daughters, and permit them to 
ed to turn round upon the main axis D ; two flick be acquainted with none. Harvey. — 
jng boxes are fitted to this arm ; to thefe boxes Ah ! that your bys’ncfs had been mine, 
any of the wheels belonging to the geometric pen To pen the ffteep. DrydA 

may be fixed, and then Aid fo that the wheels a. [From the noun ; pret. and part. pa(T. penned^ 
may take into each other, and the immoveable To write. It probably meant at firft omy the 
wheel i: it is evident, that by making the arm manual exercife of the pen, or mechanical part of 
EG revolve round the axis D, thefe wheels will writing ; but it has been long ufed with rclatiol 
be made to revolve alfo, and that the number of to the ftile 01 competition.— 
their revolutions will depend on the proportion For prey thefe (hepherds two he took, 
between the teeth. is an arm carrying the Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
pencil ; this arm Aides backwards and forwards With one good dance or letter finely penned. 
m the box cd 9 in order that the diftancc of the Sidney 

pencil from the centre of the wheel h may be ea- — I would be loath to caft away my fpeech; tor, 
lily varied ; the box e d is fitted to the axis of the betides that it is excellently -well pennd , I 
wheel h y and turns round with it, carrying the tiken great pains to con it. Sbak.— fa ad 
arm fg along with it : it is evident, therefore, challenge, mark but the penning ol it. Sbak.—b 
that the revolutions will be fewer or greater in fentence fpoken by him in Englitb, and penm 
proportion to the difference between the numbers out of his mouth by four good fecrctancs, fa 
of the teeth in the wheels b and i ; this bar and trial of our orthography, was fet down by them 
focket' are eafily removed for changing the Camden .— He frequented fermons, and penm 
wheels. When two wheels only are ufed, the notes with his own hand. Hayward . — The prd 
bar fg moves in the fame direction with the bar cepts penned , or preached by the holy Apoftlrt 
EG ; but if another wheel is introduced between were divine and perpetual. White . — Thedigtflm 
them, l#.cy move in contrary directions. The my thoughts into order, and the fitting then 
j umber of tetth in the wheels, and conftquently down in writing was necelfary ; for with»mt fuel 
the relative velocity of the epicycle or arm fg 9 Arid examination, as the penning them afford* 
may be varied ht infinitum. The numbers wc they would have been disjointed and roving one 
have ufed are 8, 16, 24, 3a, 40, 48, 56, 64* 72, 80, Digby . — 9 

88, 96. The conftrudion and application of this The judges hearing with applaufe, at th e» 
inftrument is fo evident from the figure, that Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines ha 
nothing more need be pointed out than the penned. Deuba* 

combinations by which various figures may be —Gentlemen thould extempore, or after a littl 
produced. We (hall take two as examples: The meditation, fpeak to fomc fubjed without penmn 
radius of EG (fig. 2 .) mu ft be to that of fg as of any thing. Locke . — Should I publifh the prailt 
10 to 5 nearly 5 their velocities, or the number of that are fo well penned , they would do honour t 
leeth in the wheels, to be equal ; the motion to the perfons who write them. Addifon .— 
be in the tame diredion. If the length of fg be Twenty fools I never Caw 
varied, the looped figure delineated at fig. 3. will Come with petitions fairly penrfd 9 
be produced. A circle may be deferibed by e- Defiring I thould ftand their friend. S<wiJ 

qual wheels, and any radius but the bars muft PENAC, a town of Napics, in Abruzzo Citra 


move in contrary diredions. To deferibe by this 
circular motion a firaigbt line and an Ahpfis. For a 
ftraight line, equal radii, the velocity as 1 to 2, 
the motion in a contrary diredion ; the fame data 
will give a variety of ellipfes, only the radii muft 
be unequal ; the ellipfes may be deferibed in any 
diredion.'' See fig. 4. 

(7.) Pen, Sea. See Pennatula. 

* To Pen. v. a. pret. and part. pa& pent . 
I pennon and pindan , Saxon.] x. To coop; to 
tout up ; to incage ; to imprifon in a narrow 
place. — 


9 miles ESE. of Civita Borclla. 

PENAiA, in botany, a genus of the Monod 
nia order, belonging fp the Tetrandriae clafs 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking H 
thofe of which the order is doubtful. The calj 
is diphyllous; the corolia 13 campanulated ; tl 
ftyle quadranguhr ; the capfule tetragonal, quj 
drilocular, and odofperroous. 

PENA GARCIA, a town of Portugal, in Bd 
ra, with a caftie. It was taken by Philip V. I 
1704 ; but on the approach of the allies, be rep 
ed from it. It is 6 miles E.of Jdanba Vclha. Ld 


Away with her, and pen her up. Sbak. 6. 6. W. Lat. 39. 40. N. 


• PENA) 
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# PENAL, adj. [penaly Fr. from pcena, Lat.] houfes ; in which laft fenfe they differed in fi& 
1. Denouncing punifhment ; enacting punifhment. thing from the lares. See Lares. They were 
— Gratitude plants fuch generofity in the heart properly the tutelar gods of the Trojans, and 
of min, as Hull more effectually incline him to were adopted by the Romans, wh6 gave them 

i* brave and becoming than the terror of a- the title of penates. 
sy^w/liw. South, a. Ufed for the purpofesof PENAUTIER, a town of France, in the dep*< 
fttusl fnent; vindictive. — of Aude, and ci-devant prov. of Languedoc ; 4 

itamantine chains and penal fire. Milton . miles N. of CarcaiTone. Lon. a. 15. E. Lat. 43. 

•PENALITY, n f. [penaftte, old French.] 18. N. 

LAcccfcto puoiftment ; condemnation to pu- PENBRAY, a cape on the 9 . coaft of Wales, 
Many of the ancients denied the An- and county of Caermarthen, in the Briftol Chan- 
t^ode*, and fome unto the penality of contrary nel ; 3 miles S. of Kidwelly. 
j£ minions. Brown. PENBUGHTOE Head, a cape of S. Wales, 

• PENALTY, n.f. [from penalite, old French.) on the N. coaft of Pembrokefhire. Lon. 5. 5. E. 
t Panifhment; cenfurc ; judicial infliction. — Po- Lat. 51. 56. N. 

Itral power is a right of making laws with pe- (1.) PLNCAITLAND, a parifh of Scotland, 
odtia of death, and confequently all \eh penalties, in E. Lothian, nearly in the form of an oblong 
for preferring property. Locke . — fquare ; 4 miles long from E. to W. and 3 broad. 


Wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. 

Dtmciad. 

% Forfeiture upon non-performance. — 

| Lend it rather to thine enemy, 

> Who, if he break, thou may’ll with better 
face 

End the penalty. Shak. 

PENALVA, a town of Portugal, in Beira; 9 
j N. of Coimbra, as Mr Cruttwell has it, but 
•J)r Brookes makes it 8 miles S. of it. Lon. 8. 17. 
»W. Lat. 40. 4. N. 

' (1.) * PENANCE, n. f. [ penence , old French ; 
for ptttme.} Infliction cither publick or pri- 
fifrred as an expreflion of repentance for 

And bitter penance , with an iron whip, 
toot him once to difciple every day. 

Spenfer • 

Mew her up, 

Aid make her bear the penance of her tongue. 

Shak. 

‘■^No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
fo ftraight penance to expiate his firft offence, 
foruld lure coun felled him to have given over the 
Kfoitof his right. Bacon . — 

The fcourge 

• Wionble, and the torturing hour 

us to penance . Milton. 

pA Lorain furgeon, who whipped the naked part 
great rod of nettles till all over bliftered, 
goaded Kim to perform this penance in a (harp 
Temple. 

(M Penance is a punifhment, either volunta- 
Jvrapofcd by authority, for the faults a per- 
Jjjui committed. Penance is one of the feven 
■^events of the Romifh church. Befides faft- 
%ftas, abftinence, and the like, which are the 
conditions of penance, there are others of 
[ 1®ore particular kind ; as the repeating a cer- 
J® number of ave-marys, paternofters, and cre- 
•^ •earing a hair fhirt, and giving one’s fclf a 
number of ftripes. In Italy and Spain, it 

• omal to fee Roman Catholics almolt naked, 

with chains and a croft, and lafhing them- 
at every ftep. 

fEN-ANGLAS, a cape of S. Wales, on the N. 
** of Pembrokeshire. Lon. 4. 59, W. Lat. 51. 

PENATES, in Romao antiquity, a kind of tu- 
w deities, either of countries or particular 


The Tyne divides nearly into % equal parts. The 
foil is wet and clayey, and the old mode of farm- 
ing prevails. The climate is falubrious; free- 
ltone and coals abound ; and a coal engine has 
been ereCted. There are feveral mineral waters. 
There are 155 acres under ftrong oaks, and birch ; 
and iqp under foreft trees. Some of the oaks are 
above feet thick. At Winton Houfe there arc 
alfo fome fine trees. The population, in 1793, 
was 1033 ; increafe 147 fince 1755. There are 8 
corn and barley mills, feveral threihing mills, and 
3 for lint, &c. befides a bleachfieid. 

(a.) Pencaitland, Easter, ) two villages 
(3.) Pencaitland, Wester, ) in the above 
parifh, which, with thofe of Nijfbet and Winton, 
contained 511 inhabitants in 1793. * 

PENCARROW, a cape of Cornwall, on the 
S. coaft of the Englifti Channel ; a miles E. of the 
mouth of the Fowey. 

* PENCE, n. f. The plural of jpcfiny ; form- 
ed from pennies, by a contraction uiual in the ra- 
pidity of colloquial fpeech. — The fame fervant 
found one of his fellow-fervants, which owed him 
an hundred pence , and took him by the throat. 
Mat . 

(1.) * PENCIL, n. f. [ penicillum , Latin.] 1. 
A (mail bruih of hair which painters dip in their 
colours. — The Indians will perfcClly reprefent in 
feathers whatsoever they fee drawn with pencils • 
Heylyn . — 

Pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 

Dryden • 

Nature’s ready pencil paints the flow’r3. 

Dryden • 

—A fort of pidures there i9, wherein the colours, 
as laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very 
odd figures. Locke.— 

The faithful pencil has defign’d 
Some bright idea of the matter’s mind. Pope. 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point 
they write without ink. — Mark with a pen or 
pencil the moft cunfiderab<c things in the books 
you defire to remember. Watts . 3. Any inftru- 
ment of writing without ink. 

(a.) Pencils, ($ 1. Def. 1.) are of various 
kinds, and made of various materials ; the largeft 
forts are made of boars briftles, the thick ends of 
which are bound to a (tick, bigger or ieft accord- 
ing to the u &8 they are defigned for : thefe, when 

large. 
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tafger afe called brufhes . The fitter forts of pen- 
cils are made of catticls, badgers* and fquirrels 
hair, and of the down of fwans ; thefe are tied at 
the Upper end with a piece of ftrong thread, and 
inclofcd in the barrel of a quill. All good pen- 
cils, on being drawn between the lips, come to a 
fine point. 

(3.) Pencils, for drawing, arc made of long 
pieces of biack lead or red chalk, placed in a 
groove cut in a flip of cejar 5 on which other 
pieces of cedar being glued, the whole is planed 
round, and one of the ends being cut to a point, 
it is fit fofr ufe. 

. * To Pencil, u. n. [from the noun.] To 
paint. — 

Sinci diihdnour trafficks With man’s nature. 

He is but outfide : pencil' i figures are 

Ev*n filch as they give out. Soak * 

Nature pencils butterflies on flow’rs. Harte. 

PENCKUM, a town of Germany, in Anterior 
Pomerania ; 13 miles SW. of Old Stettin, and 44 
NNW. of Cuftrin. Lon. 31. 59. E. Ferro. Lat. 
53. 15. N. 

(1.) PENDA, the firft king of Mercia, founded 
that kingdom, A. D. 6*6. He was ki%d by 
Ofwy, K. of Northumberland, A. D. 655. See 
Mercia. 

(*.) Phnda. See Pemba, N° x. 

PENDALIUM, a promontory of Cyprus. 

(1.) * PENDANT. ». /. [ pendant % French.] 
I. A jewel hanging in the ear. — 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear. 

Pope • 

*. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. — 
The finding fendant which adorns her fo. 

Haller. 

3. A pendulum. Obfolete. — To make the fame 
pendent go twice as fall as it did. Digby. 4. A 
fmall flag in U.ips. 

(a.) Pendants, (§ i.def. i.)arc often compos- 
ed of diamonds, pearis, and other jtwels. 

(3.) Pendants, in heraldry, parts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of three, four, 
five, or fix at moft, refembling the drops in (he 
Doric freeze. When they are more than three, 
they mull be fpecified in blazoning. 

(4.) Pendants of a Ship, are th oft- dreamers, 
or long colours, which are l'piit and divided into 
two parts, ending in points, and hung at the head 
of made, or at the yard-arm ends. 

* PBNDENCE.n./. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slopc- 
nefs ; inclination. — The Italians give the cover a 
graceful prndence or flopenefs. Wotton . 

* PENDENCY, it./. Ifrom pendeo, Lat.] Snf- 
ptnfc ; delay of decifiou. — Nor can the appellant 
allege pendency of fuit. Ayliffe. 

PENDENE-Vow, a town of Cornwall, on the 
N. coad, by Morvath. There ib here an unfa- 
thomable cave under the earth, into which thefea 
flows at high water. The cliffs between this and 
St Ives Aline as if they had ftore of copper, of 
which indeed there is abundance within land. 

PENDENNIS, a peninfula of Cornwall, at the 
mouth of FalmoUth-haven, a mile and a haff in 
compafs. On this Henry VIII. erected a caftle, 
oppofite to that of St Maw’s, which he Iikewife 
built. It was fortified by Q. Elizabeth, and ferv- 
cd them for the governor’s houfe. It is one of 
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the larged end Us in Britain, and is built on a fnj 
rock. It is ftronger by land than St Maw*6, b 
ing regularly fortified, and having good oi 
work?. 

* PENDENT, etdj. | pendens , Latin ) fof 
write pendastt, from the French.] 1. Hanging. 

With ribbons pendent , flaring about her hea 

Sbt 

Defperate lady near a purling dream. 

Or lover pendent on a willow tree* Pbili 
a. Jutting over.— 

A pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Sfr 
3. Supported above the ground. — 

A ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyfs. Milt 

PENDERACHJA. See Paphlaoonia. 
PEN-D 1 NAS, a cape of Wales, on the 
coad of St Bride’s Bay. Lon. 5. 10. W. Lat. 
4S. N. 

* PENDING. 11. f [ pendente tite.] Depci 
ing ; remaining yet undecided. — A perfon, pr 
ing fuit with the dioccfan, fliall be defended in 1 
pofi'cflion. Aylijfe. 

(1.) PENDLETON, a county of S. Carol! 
in Walhington diftriift, bounded N. by Git? 
vilte, E. by Laurens Co. SE. by Abbeville, S. ; 
W. by the Savannah, which divides it from 4 
oreia. It contained 3734 citizens, and 834 fla 
in 1795. The furface is partly hiliy, but fen 
The court houfe is 51 miles W. of Cambridge 
(1.) Pendleton, a mountainous county 
Virginia ; bounded on the KW. by Rand<>| 
NE. by Hardy, E. by Rockingham* and SWJ 
Bath counties. It is 40 miles long, and 30 bro 
and, in 1795, contained *306 citizens, and 
flavcs. It is watered by the S. branch of the 
tomac. Frankfbrd is the capital. 

* PENDULOSITY. \ n. /. [from p*, 

* PENDULOUSNESS. $ lots/.) The ftal:< 
hanging ; fufpenfion. — His (lender legs he cncir 
ed by riding, that is, the humours defeeaded 
on their pcndulofity . Brown. 

♦PENDULOUS, adj. [ pendulus , Lat.] H4 
ing; not fupported below. — 

All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy da* 1 
ters. Sbak. 

— Bellerophon’s borfe, fram’d of iron, and plj 
between two loadftones with wings expand 
bung pendulous in the air. Brown.— The grii** 
are furniihed with three roots, and in the u j 
iaw often four, becaufe thefe are pendut&ns^ 1 
(1.) • PENDULUM, n.f [pendulus, Lat:. 
dele, Fr.] Any weight hung fo as that it nurg 
lily fwing backwards and forward*, of which 
great law 19, that its ofeiilations are always* 
formed in equal time. — 

Upon the bench I will fb handle ’em. 

That the vibration of this pendulum 1 

Shall make all taylors yards of one ' 

* Unanimous opinion. thud&i 

(*.) A Pendulum is a vibrathir body fiifc, 
ed from a fixed point. For the hxftory of tlS| 
vention, fee Clock, f *. The theory of j 

dulum depends on that of the inclined 
Hence, to underftand the nature of the peSdu ! 
it will be aeotfl'ery to gnumife fbme of.the pr*3 
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tic* of thrs pla »e ; reterrii 
ft) Pn*F, md Mrchavics, Part II. Set 7 . IV. 
rr ibr demonftra'Jon. I. Let AC(fg, i. Plate 
OCLXXifi)be an inclined plane, AB its perpen- 
*fiviiar height, and D any heavy body : then the 
tart, wiiich impels the body D to defeend along ' 
Ih iDdir.cd pla^e AC, is to the ahfolute force of 
prifAS the height of the plane A B is to its 
fetfAAC; and the motion of the body will be 
icwraly accelerated. IT. The velocity acquired 
biry given time by a body defeending on an in- 
ratd plane AC, is to the velocity acquired in the 
dr* time by a body falling freely and perp^ndi* 
akdy is the height of the plane AB to its lent ;h 
Aw. The final velocities wiU be the lame ; the 
t}ica dekribed will be in the lame ratio ; and 
tfe times of defeription are as the (paces defci ibed 
HI. If a body defeend along fevcral contiguous 
\ pLocs AB, BC, CD, (fig, a.) the final velocity, 
that at the point D, will be equal to the 
•sol velocity in defeending through the perpendi- 
■brAE, the perpendicular heights being ecjual. 
face, if thefe planes be luppofed indefinitely 
In i d numerous, they may be' conceived to 
fca i curve ; and therefore the final velocity ac- 
|fnd by a body in defeending through any curve 
fJF* will be equal to the final velocity acquired in 
facetting through the planes AB, BC, CD, or 
* tbit m defeending through AE, the perpendi- 
lir heights being equal. IV. If from the upper 
hrtswer extremity cf the vertical diameter of a 
6* i cord be drawn, the time of defeent along 
ffaccrj will he equal to the time of defeent 
i-ttn^kthe vertical diameter; and therefore the 
: 4 fa»*r defeent through all cords in the fame 
J. tmk, dn<vn from the extremity of the verti- 

f .trf dimeter, will be equal. V. The times of 
fad! of two bodies through two planes e- 
dy derated will be in the fubduplicate ratio 
tie lengths of the planes. If, inftead of one 
each be compofed of lcveral contiguous 
fimilarly placed, the times of defeent along 
planes wall he in the fame ratio. Hence, al- 
ike t hues of deferibing fimilar arches of circles 
*y placed will be in the fubduplicate ratio 
lengths of the arches. VI. The fame things 
pyyi with regard to bodies projected up- 
* whether they afeend upon inclined planes 
Abog the arches of circles. The point or axis 
'Mpenjifm of a pendulum is that point* about 
it performs its vibrations, or from which ft 
fcdpended. The centre of ofcillat 'nn is a point in 
if all the matter in a pendulum were coU 
zny force applied at this centre would gc- 
thc Came angular velocity in a given time as 
force when applied at the centre of gra- 
The length of a pendulum is equal to the 
_e between the axis of fufpeniion and centre 
tfcfcT. Ution. Let PN (fig. jAreprcfent a ptndu- 
[faa fcifpendcd from the point P ; if the lower part 
| Jf <rthe pendulum be raifed to A, and let fall, it 
its own gravity defeend through the circu- 
:pr arch AN, and will have acquired the fame ve- 
llrty at the peiot N that a body would acquire 
ikctftmg perpendicularly from C to N, and will 
aur to go off with that velocity in the tan- 
I Voc. XVII. Part L 
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however, to Inclin- gent ND ; blit being prevented by the tod of 
cord, will move through the arch NB to B, where* 
lofmg ail its velocity, it will by its gravity dcfeen<J 
through the arch BN, and, having acquired the 
fame velocity as before, will afeend to A. In this* 
manner it x will continue its motion forward 11)4 
backward along the arch ANB, which is called art 
of dilatory or vibratory motion ; and each fwing is 
called a •vibratiofi. Prop. L If a pendulum .vi- 
brates in very fmall circular archer, the times of 
vibration may be conlidered as equal, whatever fce 
the proportion of the arches. Let ]PN (fig. 4.) 
be a penduLum ; the time of deferibing the arch 
AB will be equal to the time of deferibing CD ; 
thefe arches being flip puled Very fmall. Join AN* 
CN; then fmee the times oi defeent along al) 
cords in the fame circles, drawn from ore extre- 
mity of the vertical diameter, are equal ; therefore 
the cords AN, CN, and consequently then* dqu J 
bles, will be deferibed in the fame time.; but ,th<* 
arches AN, CN being fuppoled very final!, will 
therefore be nearly equal to their cords : hence 
the times of vibrations in thc.fi arches w ill I)t\ near- 
ly equal. Prop. II. Pendulums which are of. t he 
lame length vibrate in the lame time, whatever bd 
the proportion of their weights* This follows* 
from the property of gravity, which is always pro-- 
portional to the quantity of matter, or to its ineiw 
tia. When the vibrations of pendulums are com- 
pared, it is always underltcfod that the pendulum^ 
deferibe either fiinilar finite arcs, or arcs of Cva- 
ndcent magnitude, uniefs the contrary js inch-* 
tioned. Prop. III. If a pendulum vibrates in the 
fmall arc of a eagle, the time of one vibration ia 
to the time of a body’s falling pemendicularijr 
through half the length of the pendulum as the! 
circumference of a circle is to its diameter! Let 
PE (fg. 5.) be the pendulum which deferibes the 
arch AN C in the time of one vibration; let PN 
be perpendicul.il- to the hoiizon, and d;aw the 
cords AC, AN ; take the arc Ee infinitely fmall* 
and draw EFG, cfg perpendicular to PN, or pa- 
rallel to AC ; deferibe the femicirclC BGN, and 
draw cr, gs perpendicular to EG: now Jet t 
time of defeending tlirough the diameter 2 PN, or 
through the cord AN : Then the velocities gained 
by falling through 2PN, and by the pendulum^ 
defeending through the arch AE, will lie a9 
y'ai^N and y'ilr* » and the fpace deferibed in thd 
time t y after the fall through zPN, is 4PN. But 
the Limes arc as the fpaces divided by the velocn 
lies. 

4 p*jq- Y.e 

Therefore ,=~i or aeAPN tlitic of 
y^PN v y'BF 

t £ g 

deferibing E e = — ^—9^=== But in the fimilaF 
av/aPNXBP. 

triangles PEP, E er, am! KGF, GgJ, As rEari 
FF 

PN : £F : : E e : e r = X Efj And KGc^ 

FG* 


KD : FO : : G l c J C / — X Qg. But c r s 5 
EF FG 

Qj; therefore x X Gg. Hencd 


Be: 


PN XFG v 

■£oxef xC ^ 


And by fubflituting Xhid 
Y val^ 
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value of Ee in the former equation, we have the 

time of dcfcjibihg E , = — X - X -°JL- - 

»KT>XEFXy l 'BFX;PN: 

Bat by the n ature of the c ircle FG=\/BFxFN, 

am! EF =V / PN+PF x FN. Hence, by fubftitu- 
tion we obtain the time of describing £ r — 
; t X PN X \/BF x FN X G.g 

aKD X -/p^+F? x FN X y^BF~XaPN = 

f Xy'PNx C^ < Xy/aPN xG ? 

aKD X v'PN+PF X*/T~ 4KDXv / PN+i , F - 
/ X v / *PN 

= iBNX'v/iPN— NF X G< ^” BUt NF ’ *" “* 

mean quantity for all the arches G^, is nearly e- 
qual to Nl\ ; For if the femicirle described on the 
diameter BN, which correfponds to the whole 
arch AN, be divided into an indefinite number of 
e^ual arches G^, & c. the fum of all the lines NF 
will be equal to as many time 3 NK as there are 
arches in the fame circle equal to G g. Therefore 

the time of deferibing E e =r v^^PN 

X Gg. 

arch AED 


2BNX vAPN— NK 
Whence the time of deicribing the 
tX%/iV N 

aBNxy^PN=KK X BGNf a " d 
the time of deferibing the whole arch ADC* 
Or the time of one vibration, is := 

/Xy APN 

aBNXv'iBN— NK X lBGN ’ But ' vhen the 

arch ANC is very fmail, NK ranid.es, and then 
the time of_vibration in a very lmall arc is 
- rXy/zP N , . aBGN 

BGN - j/x “ 5 iT- Now ’ 


if / be the time of defeent through % PN; then 
fmee the fpaces deferibed arc as the fquares of the 
times, \ t will be the time of defeent through \ 

PN : therefore the diameter BN is to the circum- 
ference 2BGN, as the time of falling through half 
the length of the pendulum is to the time of one 
vibration. Pro*. IV. The length of a pendulum 
vibrating feconds is to twice the fpace through 
tvhich a body falls in one fecontl, as the fquare of 
the diameter of a circle is to the fquare of its cir- 
cumference. Let d =r diameter of a circle = x 
' — circumference = 3-14*59. &c. t to the time of 
one vibration, and p the length of the correljjond- 
ing pendulum ; then by laft propofition t:d:: i" : 

jzz time Of falling through half the length of the 

pendulum. Let s =e {pace defcribccl by a body 
railing perpendicularly in the firft fecond; then 
fincC the fpaces deferibed are in the fubdupli- 
cate ratio Of the times of defeription, therefore 

2" j i </\p. Hence f : <P : : u ; p. i t 

has been found by experiment, that in latitude 

5i|° a body falls about i6*ii feet in the firft fc- ; 

eond : hence the length a pendulum vibrating p X and t=/p X- That is, the foro 

f . . ** S 
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tions of t wo pendulums in fimilar arcs of c ; rcl< 
are in a fubduplicate ratio of the lengths of th 
pendulums. Let PN, PO ( fa. 6.) be two pemij 
lums vibrating in the fimilar arcs AB, CD; tli 
time of a vibration of the pendulum PN istotl 
time of a vibration of the pendulum PO in LWi 
plicate ratio of PN to PO. Since the arcs A 3 
CO are fimilar and fimilariy placed, the time 
defepm^through AN will be to the time ofikfcf 
through CO in the fubduplicate ratio of AN 
CO: but the times of delcent through the a 
AN and CO are equal to half the times of vibi 
tion of the pendulums PN, PO refpedivel 
Hence the time oi vibration of the pendulum F 
in the arch AB is to the time of vibration of fi 
pendulum PO in the fimilar arc CD in the fuM 
plicate ratio of AN to CO: and fince the fa 

PN, PO are proportional to the fimilar arcs A 
CO, therefore the time of vibration of the peid 
lutw PN will be to the time of vibration of 1 
pendulum PO in a fubduplicate ratio of 

PO. If the length of a pendulum vibrating 
co^s be 39*174 inches, then the kngth of a A 
dulum vibratin g half fe conds will be 9*793 inch 
For 1" : : : 4/2^1 i\W*\ a»d 1 : J : : 39*1741 

Hence * = H 12 L = 9-793. Prop. VI. 1 
4 i 

length of pendulums vibrating in the fame tii 
m different places, will be as the forces of graj 
For the velocity generated in any given time it 
rectly as the force of gravity, and inverfely a* 
quantity of matter. (See Mechanics, P.J, V 
Now the matter being fuppofed the fame in 1 l 
pendulums, the velocity is as the force of gw 
and the fpace patted through in a given time, 
be as the velocity ; that is, as the gravity, j 
Since the lengths of pendulums vibrating in, 
fame time in finall arcs are as the gravity 
forces* and as gravity increafes with the latfc 
on account of the fpheroidai figure of the Q 
and its rotation about its axis ; hence the kt 
of a pendulum vibrating in a given time wifi 
variable with the latitude, and the fame pel 
kim will vibrate flower the nearer it is canid 
the equator. Prop. VII. The time of vibratl 
of pendulums of the fame length, acted upon 
different forces of gravity, arc reciprocally ai 
Square roots of the forces. For when the m| 
is given, the velocity is as the force and ti 
and the fpace deferibed by any given force i 
the force and fquare of the time. Iknce 
lengths of pendulums are as the forces and 
fquares of the times of falling through them, 
tliele times are in a given ratio to the times ol 
bration y whence the lengths of pendulums at 
the forces .and the fquares of the times of vi 
tion. Therefore, when the lengths are givcri 
forces will be reciprocally as the fquare of 
times, and the times of vibration reciprocal! 
the fquare roots of the forces. Car . Let p = lei 
of pendulum, g rr force of gravity, and / =: I 
of vibration. The n fince p = g x t\ lienee. 


feconds in that latitude is 

. t 3*141591 

3*174 inches. Prop. V. The times of the vibra- 


* = 3 feet different places are directly as the lengths of 
pendulums, and inverfely as the (quare roo( 
the times of vibration ; and the times of vi 
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twa 21c <&tdly as the fquare roots of the lengths repeated experiments, that a brafs rod -equal in 
:fe peautilams, and inverfely as the fquare length to a l'econd pendulum will expand or con* 
ijitii of tic gravitating forces. Prop. VIII. A trad one loocdth part of an inch by a change of 
pcfciaiun wkicb vibrates in the arch of a cy- temperature of one degree in Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
wd ikienbes the greateft and lealt vibrations meter; and lince the times of vibration are in a 


, rt5cU3ie time. This property is demomtrated 
1 (.ydsaiuppaiition that the whole mafs of the 
pfchun is concentrated in a point : but ' this 
can take place in any really vibrating body ; 
jfcixn tne pendulum is of finite magnitude, 
ftx i* aa point given in petition which de- 
tox** ttg* length of the pendulum ; on the con- 
>*} ujcccatre of ofcillation will not occupy the 
place in the given body, when deferibing 
J&rentpaits of tiie tratf it moves through, but 
licwitinuaJiy be moved in refpe< 5 t of the pendu* 
ifeif uumng its vibration. T his circumftance 
bjffcvtrstd any general determination of the 
kefribratiun »a a cycloidal arc, except in the 
P yair y cafe referred to. There are many other 
■fade* which concur in rendering the applica- 
this cuive to the vibration of pendulums 
jprir.>, >e meafures of time the fourcc of er- 
fchr greater than thole which by its peculiar 
bay if intended to obviate ; and it is now 
by dialed in practice. Although the times 
faction of a pendulum in different arches he 
t^^jul, yet from what has been Grid, it will 
da/, if the ratio of the lcaft of thefe arches 
kputeft be confiderable, the vibrations will 
parsed in different times ; and the difference, 
l$nU, will become fenfibie in the courfe 
fcf Hare days. In clocks ufed for affrono- 
ippofes, it will therefore be neceffary to 
**tc iic of vibration; which if different 

■ tU deferibed by the pendulum when the 
tfhepstime, there a correct ior mult be ap- 
Ito lie time ihown by the clock. This cor- 
*Mq*tG'ed in feconds of time, will be equal 
Ik bit of three times the difference of the 
ffoftk given arc, and of that of the arc de- 
W by the pendulum when the clock keeps 
i tilde arcs being expreffed in degrees; and 
^ will the clock gain or lofc according as the 
i thde arches is Icfs or greater than the fe- 
» Tans, if a clock keeps time when the pen- 
h fixates in an arch of 3*, it will lofe io$ 

daily in an arch of 4 degrees. For 4* — 3* 
7 X 4 = 10^ feconds. The length of a 
“ko rod incrcafcs with heat ; and the quan- 
^opaefion anfwering to any given degree of 

■ experimentally found by means of a pyro- 

Pyrometer ;) but the degree of heat 
I time is Ihown by a thermometer; 
^ inllrument fhould be placed within the 
at a height nearly equal to that of the 
the pendulum ; and its height, for this 
feooid be examined at leait once a day. 
1 table conftrudted to exhibit the daily 
kj cf acceleration or retardation of the clock 
toeveiy probable height of the thermo- 
%tk c rrdponding correction may be ob- 
** atfo neccfl'ary to observe, that the 
JJjbt of the thermometer during the inter- 
Jbtobe ufed. In Six's thermometer this 
be eafily obtained ; but in thermome- 

■ fix cjsnmqn coo»tru&ion it will be more 

this mean, It has been found, by 


fubduplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulum, 
hence an expanfion or contraction of one iccodth 
part of an inch will anfwer nearly to one iecor-d 
daily : therefore a change cf one degree in the 
thermometer will occafion a difference in -the rate 
of the dock equal to one fecond daily. Whence, 
if the clock be l’o adjuAcd as to keep time when 
the thermometer is at 55 0 , it w ill lofe 10 feconds 
daily when the thermometer is at 65°, and gain 
as much when it is at 45 °. Hence the daily va- 
tiation of the rate of the clock from fummer to 
winter will be very confiderable. It is true in- 
deed that molt pendulums have a nut or regula- 
tor at the lower end, by which the bob may be 
raifed or lowered a determinate quantity ; and 
therefore, w hile the height of the thermometer is 
the fame, the rate of the clock will be uniform. 
But fince the ftate of the weather is ever variable, 
and as it is impoflible to be railing or lowering the 
bob of the pendulum at every change of the ther- 
mometer, therefore the correction formerly men- 
tioned is to be applied. This correction, however, 
is in fome meafure liable to a fiiiall degree of un- 
certainty ; and in order to avoid it altogether, fc- 
veral contrivances have been propofed by con- 
cluding a pendulum of different materials, and 
fodifpofing them that their effects may be in op- 
pofite directions, and thereby counterbalance each 
other; and thus the pendulum will continue of 
the fame length. See N° 6, 7, 8. 

(3.) Pendulum, Angular, is formed of two 
pieces or legs like a feCtor, and is fufpendtd bv 
the angular point. This pendulum was invented 
with a view to diminifii the length of the common 
pendulum, but at the fame time to preferve or 
even increafe the time of vibration. In this pen- 
dulum, the time of vibration depends on the length 
of the legs, and on the angle contained between 
them conjointly, the duration of the time of vi- 
bration increating with the angle./ Hence a pen- 
dulum of this conftru&ior may be made to ofcil- 
late in any given time. At the lower extremity 
of each leg of the pendulum is a ball or bob as 
ufuai. It may be eafily fhown, that in this kin<|, 
cf a pendulum, the fqw?rcs of the times of vibra- 
tion are as the fe cants of half the angle .contained 
by the legs ; hence if a pendulum of this conftruc- 
tion vibrates half feconds when its legs are clofc, 
it will vibrate whole feconds when the legs are o- 
pened, fo as to contain an angle equal to 15 1° 

(4.) Pendulum, Conical, or Circular, is fo 
called from the figure deferibed by the firing or 
ball of the pendulum. This pendulum was in r 
vented by Mr Huygens, and alio claimed by Dr 
Hook. To underhand the principles of this pen r 
dulum, it will be neceffary to premife the follow- 
ing lemma, viz. the times of all the circular revo- 
lutions cf a heavy globular body, revolving w ithiu 
an inverted hollow paraboloid, will l>e equal what- 
ever be the radii of the circles deferibed by that 
body. To conftrtitf the pendulum, therefore, fo 
that its ball may always deferibe its revolutions it) 
& paraboloid furface, U will be neceffary that the 
Y i rod 
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ti.efe* rod., arc alfr) expanded, the ere It bariK^ 
deice n d ; and by the » . par. hem <>1 the two nf 
rods, the piece LM will be railed a ouantitf fi 
hcieiit 1o coiu.U j act the expanVu n <'t the ant! 
rod. Whence it is obvious, that the .JlcCioftl 
Oi el rods i to njcir.be the leupth of the pendl 
him in hot wiathtr, and to diminiili it in co 
v. e ither, and that tl r brais rods l ave a contra 
elKct upi r tic p» ndiilum. 1'lm efic6. of the bra 
red- .'..dd I'ucwn, be equivalent not only taf 
ot tl e fhd rot!'-, but alio to l^e part abort tl 
fr ur.e and fpi ‘i w hie councils it with tlccoc 
ami to ib. »j put between the lower part ot tl 
ticrrc and \ - centre of the ball. 

1 7 A n «• Mici.i'iM, jM y r c v r» a i-, was inventfln 
t v ■» 0 •mr.iud Mr Ocorgt Graham. In t) is* j 
re d of ti.c 1 T'dulum is a hollow tube, in vhicl 
1 . :• ::*• quc.n’ ity of mercury i< put. Mr Gran 
tell: i ted a p .its tube, and the clock to which 
was applied v. ..s placed in the meft expofedpi 
of the 1 uiifc. It \. ae kept conltantly going, wi| 
o::t Imving the h.aul e*r pendulum altered, 1 
the 9th ot dune j -22 to the 14th of October 
and its rate 
li.os. Anoi 

c.'.re, bavbig; _ .... __ ■ 

not vihrrbing above one degree* and a half W 
the perpei d’cular, was placed belide the lor~ 
the mole readily to compare them with on 
ti er, and th;it they might both be equally ( “ 
Tin rt fult of .dl the ob 
the irrcgulaiity of the clock with the qu 
pendulum exceeded .not, when 
part of that of the other clock w:th l 
pendulum, but for the gr«..iteft f 
not above an eighth or ninth pail ; 
quantity would have been lc " 

Juran of mercury been a little i 
fcitd a littie. ;hc contrary 
cluck, goir.y . /let \vdb b^ f 
To. confirm lliic. expi. 
girninfr of July 
he*vy pti]4ulum fro 
another with me 
that iniltad 
and vat niibq 
jured by j 


oeu 1 mined by trar*Gt* ot nx 
clock made with extraoidid 
j ot inuiium about 60 lb. weight, jJ 
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aPem-mb, snJ found it about the fame degree of 
teat ..<{'« ib the other. 

<. P^di’lum, M. Thiout’s. Another ex- 
r: in t contrivance for the fame purpofe is de- 
‘rSrd by M. Thiout a French author on clock- 
rXr.f. Of this pendulum, fnme\\+at improved 
y MrCrolthwade, watch and cloakmaktr, Dub- 
i:.*f have the following defeription in the Tranf, 
rubral Ir't/h Actuhtny^ 178-8. — u A and B {jig* 
I it tHo rod 1 of ft tel forged out of the fame 
iu*, 31 the ume time, of the fame temper, and in 
f rrr rrfpect firnilar. On the top of B is formed 
3 -hrt C; this rod is firmly fnpported by a fteel 
!e * rt D, fixed on a large piece of marble E, 

- '7 L-t into the wall F, and having liberty to 

- .t tVctiy upwards between croft ftaples of brafs, 
t, : t j, 4, which touch only in a point in front 

rar (the ftaples having been carefully formed 
A* 'hit purpofe); to 1 he other rod is (irmly fixed 
If e* centre ’he lens O; of 24 pounds weight, 
KVegh it (hould in ftiiittnefs be a iittle below it. 
T^iradulum i> fufpended by a (hort fteel fpring 
•it^fihhet at C ; all which is entirely indepen- 
the clock. To tbe back of the clock-plate 
J»sr? Gfiniv ferewed two cheek-T reavly cycloidal 
*K, aidly in a line with the cer.tie of the verge 
1* Vuf maintaining power is applied by a cv- 
kfclfial ftcel-fiud, iq the ufunl way of regulators, 
* H. Now, it is very evident, tnat any expan- 
W ic camnetion' that takes place in either of 
fcfccvfhj litnikir rods, is inilantly counteracted 
kf Mother; v here.**.?* in al! c*an t \ ’fat ion pendu- 
^ ~ , rp'*ftd of different materials, however 
J^-bUtiun re. ay feem to be, that can never be* 
ttrec £. not only different metals, but alfo Gif- 
ba: Sufs o: the fame metal that are not mami- 
totrn\ st the fame time, and exactly in the fame 
-re found by a good pyrometer to differ 
i their degrees of expan lion and Con- 
nil change affecting one and not 
:>ry has pointed out ftveral other 
, n by the names of Elliptic , 7 fa- 
, See, pendulums. Thtie, how- 
yet attained that degree of per- 
int the common pendulum. Be- 
Krndulmn in meafnring time, 
(led to l>e a proper llandard 
». See Measure. 

, a river <*» Pomerania, in the ifie of Ufe- 
runs into the Baltic, at Penemunder. 

See Pfn.*a. 

<E, a town of 
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(II.) Penelope, in ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order of gallium, the characters of which 
arc: The beak is bare at the bafe; the head is 
covered with feathers; the neck is quite bare; 
the tail confifb of twelve principal leathers; and 
the feet are for the moft part bare. Linnaeus, iu 
the Sy/lema Natunc> enumerates fix fpecies. 

1 . Penelope qrax CumakensisJ called by 
Latham, &c. yacou. It is bigger than a com- 
mon fowl. The bill is black; the head feathers 
are long, pointed, and form a creft, which can be 
eredted at pleafure. The irides arc of a pale ru- 
fous colour; the fpace round the eye i9 naked, 
fimilar to that of a turkey. It has alfo a naked 
membrant or kind of <ivcute> of a dull black co- 
lour. The blue fkin comes forward on the bill, 
but is not liable to change colour like that of the 
turkey. Tht plumage has not much variation ; 
it is chiefly brown, with fome white markings on 
the neck, breaft, wing coverts, and belly ; the 
tail is compofed of twelve feathers, pretty long, 
and even at the end ; the legs are red. This fpe- 
cies inhabits Cayenne, but is a very rare bird, oc- 
ing met with only in the inner parts, or about the 
Amazon* country, though in much greater plenty 
up the river Oyapoc, especially towards Camou- 
pi ; and indeed thole which are feen at Cayenne 
are inoftly tame ones, for it is a farcvliar bird, 
and will breed in that ftate, and mix with other 
poultry. It makes the neft on the ground, and 
hatches the young there, but is at other times 
moftiy feen on trees. It frequently eredts the 
croft, when pleated, or taken notice of, and like- 
wife fprea^s the tail upright like a fan, in :he- 
manner of the turkey. It has two kinds ot ot \ ; 
one iike that of a young turkey, the other len.tr 
and more plaintive; the firft of thefe is thought 
by the Indians to exprefs the word couyovoit , the 
other yncou. 

a. Penelope Mar alt a, the marnil , is about 
the lizc of a fowl, and llinprd fome what like it. 
The bill and irides are blackifti ; the fpace round 
the eye is bare, and of a pale red; the chin, 
throat, and fore part of the neck, arc fcarcciy 
covered with fcathtrs; but the throat itfeif is 
bare, and the membrane elongated to half an 
inch or more; both this and the (km round the 
eyes change colour, and become deeper and 
thicker when the bird is irritated. The head 
feathers art longilb, fo as to appear bke a crcft 
when railed up, which the bird often does when 
agitated ; at which time it alfo erects thofe of the 
; .uv fo disfigures itfeif as to be fcarce 
lour of the plumage is a 
t x>f the neck is tip- 
(liort ; the tail is 
[Inch are even at 
Ut can be lilted 
turkey; the 
:e_ claws arc 

^£CtiOli 
be- 
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the tail is x i inches long, and rounded at the end ; The top of the head is furnifhed with loog Ft 
the quills juft reach beyond the rump 5 the legs thers, which the bird can erctf as a creft at pit 
arc brown, and the daws hooked. This fpecics fure; the general colour of the plumage is brow 
is common in the woods of Guiana, at a diftance ifh black, glutted over with copper in fome ligli 
from the fea, though it is lets known than but the wing coverts have a greenifh and v ia 
could be imagined; and generally found in fmall glofs. The quills moftly incline to a purple 1 
iiocks, except in breeding time, when it is only lour; the fore part of tne neck, breaft, ami h 
leen by pairs, and then frequently on the ground, ly* are marked with white ipots; the thigh*, 1 
or on low ftmibs; at other times on high trees, der tail coverts, and the tail itfeif, are brown 
where it roofts at night. The female makes hrr black ; the legs are red ; the daws black. So 
neft on fome low buihy tree, as near the trunk as of tftefe birds Lave little or no crcft, and 
poflible, and lays three or four eggs. When the thence foppofcd to be females. They inha 
young are hatched, they defeend with their mo- Brafii and Guiana, where they are often m 
thcr, after 10 or 11 days. The, mother afls as tame. They frequently make a noife cot uu. 
Other fowls, feratdiing on the ground like a hen, the word jactu Their iklh is much eft tor. cd 
and brooding the young, which quit their nutfe 4. Penelope Meleagris satyra, the k 
the moment they can fhift for themfelves. They ed pbcafunt, Latham calls it the horned turi 
have two broods in a year; one in Dec. or Jan. This fpecic* is larger than a fowl, and fmallcrt 
t f hc other in May or June. The beft time of find- a turkey. The colour of the bill is brown*, 
ing thefe birds is morning or evening, being then noftrils, forehead, and fpace round the eyes 
met with on fuch high trees whofe fruit they feed covered with Hinder buck hany feathers; 
on, and are difeovered by fome of it falling to top of the head is red. Behind each eye tbci 
the ground- The young birds are cafilv tamed, a flelhy callous blue fubftance like a horn, wJ 
and feldom forfakc the places where they have tends backward. O11 the fore part of the 1 
been brought up; they need not be houfed, as and throat, there is a loofe flap of a fine blue 
they prefer the roofting on till trees to any o- lour, marked with orange fpots, the lower j 
thcr place. Their cry is not inharmonious, ex- of which is befet with a few hairs ; down 
cept when irritated or wounded, when it is harfh middle it is fomewhat loofer than on the ii 
and loud. Their fiefh is much efteemed. Button being wrinkled. The breaft and upper pax 
fup poles this bird to be the female of the yacou, the back are of a full red colour. The neck 
or at leaft a variety ; but that this cannot be, the breaft are inclined to yellow*. The other pari 
anatomical inipedtion wilt at once determine, the plumage and tail arc of a rufous brti 
The windpipe of this bird has a fingular conftruc- marked all over with white fpots»cncum patted | 
tion, patting .dong the neck to the entrance of the black. The legs are fomewhat white, and 
breaft, where it arife3 on the outfide of the fiefh, nilhed with a fpur behind each. A head of 
and after going a little way downwards, returns, bird, Mr Latham tells us, was fent to I)r A 
and then pattes into the cavity of the lung9. It from Bengal, together with a drawing of tbc I 
is kept in rto place on the outfide by a mufcular which was called anpaul pbtafant. It isanatr 
ligament, which is perceivable quite to the breaft- Bengal. See plate CCL&X. 
bone. This is found to b^the cafe in both male j. Penelope pipile, or crax pipde, is b 
an J female, and plainly proves that it differs from in the beHy, and the back brown, ftained 
the yacou, whofe windpipe has no fuch circum- black. The flcih on the neck is of a green 
volution in either fex. If this be the bird men- lour. It is about the bignefs of the ywsuu , 
tioned by Fermin, in his Hiftory of Guiana, p. N° 1.) and has a hitting noife. The head is | 
176, he lays that the crcft is cuneiform, and of a ly black and partly white, and is adorned 
black and white colour; and obferves that they a Ihort crcft. The fpace about the eyes, v 
ate fcarce at Surinam $ but it does not feem quite are black, is white ; the feet are red- It inh 
certain whether he means this fpecies or the ya- Cuiana. 

•cou. Bancroft mentions a bird of Guiana by the 6* Penelope vocifemns, the *ooc\fzrAt& 
name of Marrodce, which he firya is wholly of a nelope . The bill of this bird is of a grecnil 
brownifli black; the bill the fame; and the legs lour; the back is brown, the breaft green, 
grey. Theft, he fays, are common, and make the belly is of a whitifli brown. Latham a 
a noife not uniike the name given it, perching on the crying curajfufiu. It is about the bignett 
trees. The Indians imitate their ciy fo exactly, crow. 

as to lead to th'e difeovery of the place the birds PENEMUNDER, a fortrefs of Pruffian F 
are in, by their anfwering it. The fiefh of them rania, in the ifie of Ufedorn, at the mouths t 
is like that of a fowl; it is therefore moft likely Pene and the Oder. Lon. 14. 10. E. Lai 
the marail. 16. N. 

3. Penelope meleagris cristata, called PENEO, a river of European Turkey, v 
by Ray penelope jacupeme, and by Edwards the runs into the Egcan Sea, ao miles E. of La 
guan % or quan, is about the fize of a fowl, being anciently called Peneus. 
about tw'o feet fix inches long. The bill is two PENESTICA, a town of the Melvetii, bet 
inches long, and of a black colour; the irides are Lacus Laufonius and Salodurum ; called I 
of a dirty orange colour; the fidcs of the head nisca byPcutinger; thought now to be 4 
are covered with a naked purplifh blue Ikin, in the capital of a fmall territory in the Kelvet 
which the eyes are placed; beneath the throat, public. Antonine . din^rim. 
for an inch and a haif, the fkin is loofe, of a fine * PENETRABILITY, n . /. [from penett 
n:d colour, and covered o:;ly with a few hairs. SufccptiUlity of iroprellion from another Lo 
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Tkre being no mean between penetrability and grbf«, nor too penetrative. Wotton. 2. Acute; fe- 
^penetrability, pafijvity and activity, they being gacious ; difeeroing*— 

contrary. Ch\ne. O thou, whofe penetrative wifdom found 

* PEiVETRABLE. adj. [penetrable, Fr. pern- The fouth fea rocks and (helves. Swift, 

ivkb, Lit.] t. Siich as may be pierced; fuch as J- Having the power to imprefs the mind. — 
ruvidmit the entrance of another body. — His face fubdu’d 

Pvrcf hi* only penetrable part. Dry den. To penetrative Ihame. Sbak. 

1. ScLeptive of moral or inteMcftnal impref- * PENETRATIVENESSw n. f. [from penetra - 

Li- live.] The quality of being penetrative. 

I am not made of (tone, PENEUS, a river which rife3 in Mount Pindus, 

Sat pnetrabie to your kind entreaties. Sbak. and runs through the middle of Thefialy, from 
Let me wring your heart, for fo I (hall, W. to E. into the Sinus Thermaicus, between 
fl> be made of penetrable Ruff. Sbak. Olympus and Ofla* near Tempe of Theflaly, 0- 

* PiNETRAlL. n.f \ penetralia, Latin.} In- vid, Val. Vlaccus, Strabo . 

tr ar parti. Not in ufe. — The heart refills pu- . ( r.) * PENGUIN, n.f [anfir magellanicus, Lat.} 

i^cat fumes into whofe penetratts to inliuuate r. A bird. This bird was found with this name, 

bow time mult l»e allowed. Harvey. as is ftippofed, by the firft difeoverers of America ; 

PEXETRALE, a facred room or chapel In pri- and penguin ftgnifying in Wellh a white head, and 
tKe houfrs which was fet apart for the worftiip the head of this fowl being white, it has been ima- 
the hoefchoJd gods among the ancient Romans, g’med, that America was peopled from Wales; 
b tmpitt aifo there were penetralia, or apart- whence Hudibras : — 

■reu of diffinguiftied fanftity, where the images Britilh Indians nam’d from penguins . 

•ftbgods were kept, and certain foiemn cere- —Grew gives another account of the name, dcri- 
tefei performed. ving it from pfoguis , Lat. fat ; but is, I believe, 

* PE NET RANGY. n.f [from penetrant.] Pow- rtiiftaken. — The penguin is fo called from his cx- 
entering or piercing. — The fubtility, aftivi- traordinary fatnefe : for though he be no higher 

frrd pnetraney of its effluvia no obftacle can than a large goofe, yet he weighs fometimes x61b. ; 
bpwrrpd. Ray. his wings are extreme Ibort and little, altogether 

* PENETRANT, adj. [penetrant, Fr.} Having unufeful for flight, but by the help whereof he 
JJ power to pierce or enter; fharp; fubtile. — fwims very fwifitly. GrevJs MuCcum. 2. A fruit* 
IW ifcefkfiag fleams may eafily be caught and — The penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, 
jfcrd kto a penetrant fpirit. Boyle. — The food where the jutceof its fruit is often put into punch, 
■waited into the inteftines, where it is further being of a iharp acid flavour; there is alfo a wine 

rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not* 
£rkrpart finds it* way in at the ftreight ori- keep good long. Miiier. 

■® eftie la&eous veins. Ray.— (2.) Penguin, in botany, (} 1. Def. 1.) or 

ft PENETRATE. v.a. [penetro, Lzt.pe* Wild Ananas, is a fpecies of Bromelia. See 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the fur- Bromelia. 

■&i to mike way into a body. — Marrow is, of (3.) Penguin, in ornithology. Sec Pinguin. 

Irfce oily fubftances, the moft penetrating. Ar - (4 — 6 .) Penguin, or ) in geography, 3 ifiands, 

bSw. x.To affect the mind. 3. To reach the Penguin Island, > fo named froauhe birds: 

There fhall we clearly fee the ufes of viz. x. near the Cape of Good Hope ; a little N. 
R things, which here were too fubtile for us of Table Bay : 2. near the coaft of New Holland, 
•frtntte. Ray. at the entrance of Adventure Bay ; 3. ten miles 

To Penetrate, v.n . x*To make way. — E. of the S. coaft of Newfoundland. Lon. 56. 45. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheft rate W. Lat. 50. 5. N. 

“rcwbere bcav’n'sjnftuence fcarce can pene- (7, 8.) Penguin Island and Bay, an ifland 
teete. Pope, and bay of Patagonia, 182 miles N. of Port St 

^Tomake way by the mind. — If we reach no Julian. Lat. 47. 48. N. 

w flan metaphor, we are not yet penetrated PENHA Garcia, a town of Portugal, in Beira ; 
^ the rofide and reality of the thing. Locke. 7 miles S. of Alfayates, and 9 E. of Caftel Branco. 

PENETRATION, n.f. [penetration , Fr. Lon. 11. 57. E. Ferro. Lat. 39. 50. N. 

x. The aft of entering into any PENICHE, a fea port town of Portugal, with a 

fort, in Eftremadura, on a peninfula in the Atlan- 
It warms tic 5 containing 2800 inhabitants. It is 39 miles 

Jconiverfe, and to each inward part NNW. of Lilbon. Lon. 9. 5. E. Lat. 37. 16. N. 

Jjjkgentje penetration though unfeen PENX1LLUS, among furgeons, is ufed for a 

invifibie virtue. Milton, tent to be put into wounds or ulcers, 

entrance into any thing abftrufe. — A PENICK, a town of Upper Saxony, in Mifnia, 
into the abftrufe difficulties and depths on the Multe, 8 miles E. of Altcnburg. Lon. 12. 
algebra ami fluxions is not worth the 44. E. Lat. 50. 59. N. 
of thofe who defign either of the three (x.) PENJEKOREH, a town of Alia, in Cabul; 
*** profeffion i. Watts. 3. Acuteuefs; l'aga- 8 miles W. of Malhangur. 

Jf"The proudeft admirer of his own parts (2.) Penjekoreh, a river of Afia, which run9 . 
confult with others, though of inferior ca- into the Sewad ; 5 miles S. of the town, N° 1. 
penetration. Watts. PEN1EL, or P e n u r. l , a city beyond Jordan, 

t PENETRATIVE, adj. [from penetrate.] 1. near the ford or brook Jabbck, whc.v Jacob wref- 
Iharp; fubtile.— lit not the air be too tied with an angel. (See Gen. 24, See.) The 
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city, built afterwards in this place, was given to guftine. It was nectflary, before a woman coi 
the tribe of Gad. Gideon, returning from the be admitted, that (he had tirft committed the 


purfuit of tlie Midianites, overthrew the tower of 
Peniel, (Judges viii. 17), and put all the men of 
the city to death, for having refufed bread to him 
and his people, and having anfvvered him in a 
?ery infulting manner. Jeroboam I. rebuilt Pe- 
niel, (1 Kings xii. 25.) and Jofephus fays, that he 
built a palace in it. 

PENIG, or> a town and lordfhip of Upper 

PEN 1 GK, ) Saxony, in Schonberg; with a 
pottery and woollen m.uiufafture ; 38 miles W. 
of Drefden, and 28. SSE. of Lcipfic. 

PENINGTON, Ifaac, a celebrated Englidi 
Quaker, bom in 1617. He was an early conveit 
of George Fox ; and both preached and wrote m 
defence of his fyftcm. Under the persecuting 
fpirit of that age, he was feveral times imprifoned ; 
altho’ he was of a meek, quiet, and philanthropic 
fpirit, and very much beloved. He died at Good- 
neftone in Sufi'cx, in 1679. 

PENINNAH, the fecond wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel. Her fertility, and Hannah's 
barrenntfs, are recorded in 1 Sam. i. ; with feve- 
ral interefting circumftances, winch (how the fol- 
ly and inconvenience of polygamy. 

(1.) * PENINSULA. n.J \ [Lat. peneinfula ; pen- 
infule , Fr.] A piece of land alrnoit furrounded by 
the fea, but joined by a narrow neck to the main. 
— Afide of Milbrook iicth the pcninfula of Inf- 
Work. Carezu. 

(2.) Peninsula. See Plate CLX 1 V. 

• PENINSULATED. adj. [from pcninfula .] Al- 
moft furrounded by water. 

PENIS, See Anatomy, ^312. 

PENISCOLA, a town of Spain in Valencia, on 
a high promontory, furrounded on 3 Tides by the 
Mediterranean; 60 miles N. of Valencia, and 195 
E. of Madrid. Lon. 1. o. E. Lat. 40. 29. N. 

PEN1SHEHR, a town of Afia, in Cabul, 46 
miles N. of Cabul. Lon. 68. 24. E. Ferro. Lat. 
35. 16. *N. 

(1.) * PE'NITENCE. n.f [penitence , Fr. peni- 
tent ia, Lat.l Repentance; forrow for crimes; 
contrition for fin, with amendment of life or 
change of the affections. — 

Death is deferrM, and penitence has room 

To mitigate, if not revite the doom. Dryd. 

(2.) Penitence is fometimes ufed for a (late 
of repentance, and fometimes for the aft of re- 
penting. See Repentance. It is alfo ufed for 
a difeipline, or punifhntent attending repent nice ; 
more ufually called penance. It alio gives title 
to feveral religious orders, confiding either of con- 
verted debauchees, and reformed proftitutes, or 
of perfons who devote themfelves to the otlke of 
reclaiming them. Of this latter kind are theft: 

(3.) Penitence of St Magdalen, at Paris, 
Con gregation OF, owed its rife to the preaching 
of F. Tideran, aFrancifcan, who converted a num- 
ber of courtezans about the year 1491. Louis duke 
of Orleans gave them his houfe for a moitafttTy ; 
or rather, as appears by their conftitutions, Char.es 
VIII. gave them the hotel called the Eocbaigue* 
whence they were removed to St George's chapel, 
in 1572. By virtue of a brief of Pope Alexander, 
Simon bifhop of Paris, in 1497, drew them up a 
body of ftatutes, and gave them the rule of St Au- 


of the flefh. None were admitted who were abi 
35 years of age. Till the beginning of the 
century, none but penitents were admitted; 
(nice its reformation by Mary Alvequin, in i( 
none have been admitted but maids, who, h 
ever, (till retain the ancient name penitent*. 

(4.' Penitence of St Magdalen, Order 
edabl i(lied about the year 127 1 by one Bern 
a citizen of Marleilies, who devoted himfeif tc 
work of converting the courtezans of that 1 
Bernard was fecond^d by feveral others; \ 
forming a kind of fociety, were at length at 
into a religious order by Pope Nicholas III. 
der the rule of St Augudine. F. Gefnay 1 
that they aifo made a religious order of the \ 
tents, or women they converted, giving them 
fame rules obfervances which they their.i 
kept. 

(1.) * PENITENT, adj . \fxnittns, Lat.] 
pentant; contrite for fin ; forrowfui for pafit 
gredions, and refolutcly amending life. — 
Much it joy** me 

To fee you become fo penitent . ' < 

Nor in the land of their captivity 

Humbled themfelves, or penitent befought 

The God of their forefathers. M 

Provoking God to raife them enemies; 

From whom as ofl he laves them penitent. 
The proud he tam’d, the penitent he chi 

(2.)* Pen tt ent. n.f. 1. One forrowfui ft 
— Concealed treafure3 diail be brougb* int 
by the induftry of converted penitents. Ecu 
The penitent conquers the temptations of fin in 
full force. Rogers. 2. One under ceniure 
church, but admitted to penance. — The Cat 
mens and ptnitcK+s were admitted to the 1 
and pialms, and then excluded. StilUngd: 
One under the direftion of a confeiior. 

(3.) Penitents, an appellation given ti 
tain fraternities of penitents diftingmdied \ 
different Jli ape and colour of their habits, 
are ftcular focieties, who have their rules, lb 
and churches, and make public proceilioui 
their particular erodes or banner*. Of 
tiu ie are more than ico ; the chief of whi 
1. the white penitents, of which there are level 
ft rent torts at Rome, the molt ancient of 
was con Uituted in 1264 : the brethreu ol tl 
tennty every year give portions to a ceita*n 
ber of young gir.s, in order to their being nv 
their habit is a kind of white tackcioth, a 
the (houldcr is a circle, in the middle of w 
a red and white croft. 2. Black penitm 
chief of which are the brethren of mercy, i 
ted in 1488 by Tome Florentines, to athft 
ualo during their imprifonmeut, and at their 
on the day of execution, they walk in pro 
before them, finging the 7 penitential plait 
the litanies; and after they arc dead, the 
them down from the gibbet and/bury them 
habit is black fackcioth. There arc others 
bufinefs it is to bury fuch perfons as are 
dead in the dretts : thefe wear a death’s h 
one fide of their habit. There are alfo blu 
red , green, and violet penitents ; re mark a i 
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l^le elfc but t£e deficient colours of their habits. (i.) Penitentiary, in the ancient Ctriftia$ 
MabiUon tells iis, that at I'm in there are a fet uf church, a name given to certain prelbyters o t 
peaitcuts kept in pay to walk through tht ftrecta pi it (Is, appointed iu evtry churc h to receive th0 
;a proccfiion, and cut their Ihouiders with whips, puvate cuiifdlions of the people, in order to faci- 
etc. litate public difcipline, by acquainting them what 

>) Penitents, or Converts of the name fins were to be expiated by public penance, and 
Jtsus, a congregation of religious at Seville to appoint private penance lOr fuch private crimes 
$9 ain, confuting of women who had led a li- as were not proper to be publicly ccnlurtd. 
ccavui ufc, founded ih ijjo. This mohaftciy (3.) Penitentiary, at the court of Rome, is 
» deded ioto three quarters * one for profdfcd an office in which are examined and delivered out 
i.jfHAit ; another for novices; a tfi<rd for thole the fccret bulls, graces, or difpehfations* relating 
ire under correction. When thefe lalt give to cafes of conference* confelfions. Sec* 
of a real repentance, they are removed into (4.) Penitentiary is allo&ari officer* jq fum$ 
tar quarter of the novice?, wh<A, if they dp not cathedrals, vetted with pt^Wer from the bifhop t(J 
Khave theroUrlves weli, they are rtmanded to dbiblvc, in cafes referved to him. The pope hai 
correction. They obferve the rules of St his grahd penitentiary, who Is a cardinal, and the 
A»4utti^e. " thief of the other penitentiary priefts eftabliihed 

<j.} Penitents or Orvieto, arc ah order of Iri the church of Rome, who confuit bim in all 
N01, mltiiuud by Antony Simoncdll, a gentle- difficult cafes. lie presides in the pehitentiary* 
uaa of OrviUo in Italy. The iminattery he bu»lt difpatches difpenfations, absolutions, See. and has 
wtr At firft defigned for the icccption uf pooi girl*, under him a it Kent and 4 prodors, or advocated 
OAftdoncd by thdfr parents, and in darker of lo- of the facred penitentiary, 
fcvg tteir virtue. In 1661 it was ereded into 4 * PENITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.} \Vitb 

noAiilcry, for the reception of fuch as having repentance 5 with forrow for (in ; with contrition* 
<dvdoncd tkcmfrlvcs to impurity, were willing PENK, a river of Stafford ih ire, which runs ia* 
Uooattcrate thcmfdves to G. d by fblemn vows; to the Sow ; a mile below Stafford. 

Fteir rule is that of the Carmelites. Thefe rdi- , PENKEMAS, a cape on the W. Coaft of 
|ioav uiaicrgo no noviciate. Ail required is* that- Wales, and N. point of Pembroke (hire, at thd 
Ucy continue a tew months in the monattrry in mouth of the Tivy, 4 miles below Cardigan. 

I kcuhr habit ; after which they ^re admitted to * PENKNIFE, n* /. [pen and kmfe. \ A knifd 
the tows. bled to cut pens. : — Some fchoolmen, fitter td 

(t.) * PENITENTIAL. ndj- [from penitence.] gui \e penbuiv j than l'words, precifeiy Hand upotA 
fisptiSwg penitence ; enjoined as penance. — jt. Baton . — We might as fuou ftll an oak with 4 

I have done penance for contemning love, klolyday. 

Wbo£c high imperious thoughts have pqnilhM PENKRIDGE, d town of Staifordfhife, for* 
toe merly Urge but now much reduced, and chiefly 

Wtfb bitter fafts and penitential groans. ShaJk* sote<J for ita horfe fairs, and a market on Tu.-fc 
—b it »ot Grange, that a rational man ttiould a- day. It is 6 miles S. of Stafford, and 12$ NWf 
$** leek* and gArlick, and filed pemtenliul tears of London. Lorn o. W. Lat. $2. Jt 4. N. 

At the fmcii of a deified onion f South* PENKUM. Sec PenCkum. 

(1.) * Penitential. n, f. I peuitemUU Ve*panU PENLAU Lin-Gau, a river of Auftria, which 

lotade, low Litm.] A book directing the degrees runs from lake Albeq, into the Traun ; 4 mile* 
* penance. — The pautentiali or book of penance SW. of Wells. 

Warned fuch matters as related to the imputing I ENLEE, a point or capt in the Englifii Chan- 
penance, and the reconciliation of the pci Ion nd, on the S. coatt of Cornwall, W. of the cnA 
tkfi h'ffemi peuadee. Ayliji'e* trance into Plymouth Sound. 

(t») Penitential. See Penance. Therenre PENMAEN-MAWR, or ) a itiotintah in Caera 

penUcntiaU, as the Roir.^n penitential, PBNMAN-MAWR, j narvonfilire, 140 o 

fcat^if the veuerabi e Bede, that of Pope Gregory feet high. It Bangs perpendicularly over the lea# 
Uh fit. at fo vaft* a height, that Few fpe&ators 4 rc able td 

'i.i* PENITENTIARY. n^lpemtender^K.pts^ look down the dreadful fteep. 
tieiHanut, low Latin.] Ouc who prcl'cribes the * PENMAN. n*f. [pen al »4 man*' 1* One wh<^ 
and meafu res of penance. — Upon the loft, of profeffes the ad of writing; a. An author; a 
Vkton, the duke's undoubted right, no penitentiary, writer. — The further confidetation of tbefe holy 
tosgh fie bad enjoined him never lo find pe- penmen will failunder anotherpart of this difcourfci 
••re to expiate his firft ofieuce, would have Addifon . — The ddcriptions, which the evangelitta 
twMcUcd h*m to have given ovrr purluit of bis give, ihew that both our bleQ’ed Lord atid the hoa 
ttgft, which he profpe sou fly re-obtained. Bacon* ly penned of his ltory w*erc deeply afieded; Atterbk 
~Thc great penitent kirj with his ccuufdlers pre- (1.) PENM^VRCH, a point or cz\pz of France* 
f*ribc$ the mcafure of penanect Ajlijfd j Pare* go** on the W. coall, S. of Audierne bay; 15 miles 
> v. A penitent ; ?ne who does penance. — A prifou SSE.of Audierne, and 18 SW. of Quimper. Lon* 
^firuncd John Northampton^ liberty, who* for 13. 10. E. Ferro. Lat. 47. 46. N. 
tbditf the u««: in his unruiy mayoralty of Lon- (a.) Pen march Rocks, rucks or fmall ifletsi 
<k»o, WAACtMidemned hither as a perpetua* penittn* near the W. coaft of France, and SE. coatt 6f the 
•>•7. Camv -— To maintain a painful fight agac.it department of Finifterre ; E. of the above Cape, 
the law of fin, U the work of the penitentiary* (1.) PENN> Sir William, tvas b^rn at Briftol lit 
kkmmtMi 3. The place where pcnaqco is cojoio- 1611, and inclined from his youth io maritime af- 
ul. dmfairtb. Eqrs. Ji; was made captain at ax years of age, 

Vol.XYU.Part t, 4& rear* 
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fear-admiral of Ireland at 23, vice-admiral of Ire- pinions ; and had frequent converfations with ffi 
land at 25, admiral to the Stra’ts at 29, vice-ad- princefs Elizabeth, daughter to the queen of B< 
miral of England at 31, and general in the firft hernia, and lifter to the princefs Sophia, moth* 
Dutch war at 32. Returning in 1655J he was to K. George I. In 1681, K Charles II. in coi 
Chofen reprefentative for the town of Weymouth ; fideration of the admiral's ftrvices, and fever 
and in 1660 was made commiflioner of the admi- debts due to him from the crown at his deceaf 
falty and navy, governor of the town and fort of granted William Penn andhis heirs the proviiu 
Kinfale, vice-admiral of Munfter, and a member lying on the W. fide of the Delaware, wbic 
of that provincial council. In 1664, he was cho- . thence obtained the name of Pennsylvania. I 
fen great captain-commander under the duke of pon this Pen!) pubhlhcd a brief account of tb 
York, and diftinguilhed himfelf in an engagement province, with the king*s patent: and propofii 
againft the Dutch fleet ; after which he took leave an eafy purchafe of lands, and good terms o f fettl 
of the fea, but continued m his other employ- ment for fuch as were inclined to remove thithe 
ftients till 1669. He died in 1670. many went over. But Penn, juftly confiderin 

William, an eminent writer among that no European fovereign had a right todilpofe 
the Quakers, and the founder and legiftator of th«j property of other nations, however £av*$ 
Pennfylvania, was the fon of Sir William Penn, and without fomc compenfation, appointed comm 
was bom at London in 1644* 1 ° *660, he was fioners to purchafe the land he had received fro 
entered a commoner of Chrift-church, in Oxford ; the king of the native Indians, and concluded a tr< 
jbut having previoufly received an impreffion from ty with them. The city of Philadelphia wasplj 
the preaching of one Thomas Loe a Quaker, with- ned and built ; and he himfelf drew up the fund 
drew with fome other Undents from the national mental conftitutions of Pennfylvania in 24 artici 
iVorfhip and held private meetings, where they In 1681, he was ele&ed F. R. S. and in 1682; 
preached and prayed among themfelves. Thisgi- embarked for Pennfylvania, where he contiw* 
ving great offence to the head3 of the college, Mr about two years, and returned to England 
Penn, though but 16 years of age, was fined for Auguft 1684. Upon the accellion of King Jan 
nonconformity ; and continuing hrs religious ex- II. he was taken into a great degree of f*vo( 
ercifes, was at length expelled his college. Upon which expofed him to the imputation of beinj 
his return home, he was treated with great feve- Papift ; but from which he fully vindicated h « 
rity by his father, who at laft turned him out of felf. However, upon the Revolution, he « 
doors; but his refentment abating, he fent him examined before the council in 1688, and oblig 
to France in company with fome perfons of qua- to give fecurity for his appearance on the firftfl 
fity ; whCre he continued a conffderable time, and of next term, which was afterwards contiMl 
returned not only well lkilled in the French lan- He was feveral times difeharged and examine 
guage, but a polite and accomplifhed gentleman, and at length warrants being ilfued outagaiofthl 
About 1666, his father committed to his care a he was obliged to conceal himfelf for two or tin 
confiderable eftate in Ireland. But being found years'. Being at laft permitted to appear beft 


in one of the Quakers meetings in Cork, he, with 
many others, was thrown into prifon : on his 
writing to the earl of Orrery, however, he was 
foon difcharged. * But his father, being informed 
fhat he fti II adhered to his opinions, fent for him 
to England, and finding him inflexible to all bis 
arguments, turned him out of doors a fecond 
time.' About 1668, he became a public preacher 
amottg the Quakers ; and that year was commit* 
ted Clofe pntoner to the Tower, where he >vrote 
feveral treatifes. Being difcharged after 7 months 
imprifonment, he went to Ireland, where he alfo 
preached among!! the Quakers. Returning to 
pnglandy he waa in 1670 committed to Newgate, 
for preaching m Gracechurch-ftreet meeting- 
houfe, London £ bat being tried at the ftflions- 
houfein the Old Bailey, he was acquitted. In 
Sept. 1670 his father died; and being perfectly 
reconciled to him, left him his paternal blefling 
and a plentiful eftate. But his perfections were 
not yet at an end ; for in 1^71 he was committed 
to Newgate for preaching at a meeting in Whcel- 
er-ftreet, London ; aud during his imprifonment, 
which continued fix' months, he wrote feveral 
treatifea. After his difeharge, he went into Hoi* 
fend and Germany; and in the beginning of *6 72, 
married and fettled with his family at Rickmanf- 
worth in Herifordfhire. The fame year he pub- 
hflied feveral pieces; particularly one againft 
Reeves and Muggleton. In 1677, he again travel- 
ed into Holland add Germany to propagate his <K 


the king and council, he reprefented his innocfl 
fo effectually that he was acquitted. ‘In Ai 
1699, he, with bio wife and family, embari 
for Pennfylvania ; whence he returned in 1701, 
vindicate Ins proprietary right, which had tx 
attacked during his abfence. Upon Q. AnntV 
ceflion, he was in great favour, and was ofte* 
court. But, in 1707, he was involved in a la 
fuit with the executors of a perfon who had b< 
formerly his fteward ; and, though many thouj 
him aggrieved, the court of chancery did not 
relieve him ; upon which account he wa6 ohlij 
to live within the rules of the Fleet for feve 
months, till the matter in dilpute was accom* 
dated. He died in 1718; Pehn*s friendly a 
pacific manner of treating the Indians prodiK 
in them an extraordinary love for him and 
people; fo that they have maintained a peri 
amity with the Anglo-Americans in Pennfylvani 
ver fwce. He was the greatt ft bulwark of the Q 
kers: in whofe defence he vfrrote nqmberlefs pic( 
Belidesthe above works, he wrote a great muni 
of others; the moft efteCmed of which art, 
Primitive Ghriftianity revived. 2. Defence d 
paper, inti tied Gofpel Truths, againft the ExctfA 
of fhr Bi/hop of Cork* 3. Perfualive to Moderati 
4. Good Advice to the Church of England, | 
man Catholic, and Proteftajit Difienter. 5 . 1 
Sandy Foundation fhaken. 6. No Crofs, 
Crown. 7. The great Cafe of Liberty of Conf 
ence debated. 8 . The Chriftian Quaker, and 1 

Teftunci 
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feftunoay ftated and vindicated. 9. A difcourfe Roger Moftyn. In 1778, he commenced the 
of the general Rule of Faith and Practice, and publication of his iVeleb Tour , in a vole. 4to. In 
Judge of con troverfy. 10. England’s Prcfent In- 1782* he publilhed his Journey from Cbcfier to 
lercH confidtred. 11. An Addrcfs to Proteftants* London , in one vol. *to ; and in 1784, his ArSic 


n. Reflections and Maxims. 13. Advice to his 
Candreiu 14. Rife and Progrtfs of the People 
ui<d Quakers. 15. A Treatrfc on Oaths. Moft 
cribefehave palled through feveral editions, fome 
& them many. The letters between Wiiiiam 
PtaundDr TUlotfon, and Wiiiiam Penn and 
WiSun Popple, Efq ; together with Penn's let- 
ter :o the princefs Elizabeth of t^e Rhine, and 
rWountcfs of Hornes, as aifo one to his wife on 
in going to Pennfylvauia, are inferted in his 
worb, which were firft collected and publilhed 
b s vols folio; and the parts (ince feleCted and a- 
tndged into x voi. folio, are very much and de- 
Icrtediy admired for the good feufc they contain. 

{}•) Pesm, Fort, a fort of Pennlyivania, in 
Fonhmpton county, at the mouth of a fmall ri- 
ver, which runs into the Delaware on the W. 
iic ; ;c mites N. of Philadelphia. 

(1.) P£NNA,.in zoology. See Pinna. 

J:.} Pinna di Bjlli, a to\yu of Italy, in Ur- 
fck*; 11 miles SW. of Si Mariiio, and 14 WNW. 

efCr JH*>. 

* PENNACHED. adj. [pennaehe Fr.] Appli- 
ed to flowers when the ground ot the natural co- 
la ir of their leaves is radiated and diverfified 
*Kly without any confufion. Trevoux. — Care- 
ts f protect from violent rain your pc rmacbc^d tu- 
Ip, ewering them with matrelTes. %\clyn. 

ti.|PENNAFLQR, a town of Spain, in Anda- 
Wb; 0 mnes N. of Exjia, near the Xtnil. I^on. 
4- ii. W. Lai. 37-44* N* 

(1.) PtKNAFLOR, a town of Spain, in Afturias, 
14 miles SW. pf Oviedo. Lon. 5. 
jLtf.Lu. 43. 15. N. 

u.) PENNANT, Thomas, Efq. LL.D. F. R. S. 

1 late eminent Englifh naturalift, born in 
Firalrut, io 1716, and dcfceodcd of a race of an* 
Bntoos, who had fettled in that country fpr 
centuries. He was educated fucceflively 
£ WHxham, Fulham^ and Oxford, where he 
Ifiduatcd; and tftving made confiderable proli- 
Qttcy in the c Ullics, for fome time ftudied law. 
this time, a prelent of Willoughby's Orni- 
gave him an attachment to Natural Hif- 
t*}, which continued through life. After mak- 
2 * * lour through Wales, Cornwall, and other 
P*ra of England, he travelled to the continent, 
fUbhlhed a correfpondence with feveral of 
^ gruteft men of the age, particularly Count 
Dr Pallas, Dr Haller, Linnaeus, and Vol- 
On his return, he married, and had two 
but did not fucceed to the family for- 
his 37th year, when he fettled at Down- 
Hi* wife dying, he made another tour to 
Jk continent ; where his reputation as a man of 
***** was now eftablifhed by his hritifh Zoolo- 
wh:ch was publilhed in 4 vols. 410. fo early 
^ i? 50 * About 1770, he fet out on his Traveia 
u * r ^gh Scotland ; and, in 1771, publilhed a moft 
c krUiiM»g account of that Tour, in 3 vols. 4to. 
*n*ch ga?e univerfai fatisfadion, and palfed thro' 
knr ai editions. After this tour, he penetrated 
k the Hebrides, and vifited Man. In 1776, be 
his ad wife, Mifs Moftyn, lifter of Sir 


Zoology , an admirable work, highly efteemed both 
at home and abroad. In 1790, he publilhed ano- 
ther 4to vol. entitled Of London ; and with it a 
farewell addrefs to the public ; notwithftanding 
which, he foon after publilhed The Natural Hifr 
tory of the par'tfhes of Holywell and Downing ; in 
one vol.*4to. And even fo late as 1797, his 71ft 
year, he publilhed The View of Hindooflan , a 
fplendtd work in % vols. 4to. with 23 plates, ad- 
mirably engraved. From his apology in the pre- 
face, thefe a vols. appear to be only part of a 
work of which the remaining vols. may ftill be 
expeded to be publilhed. He alfo publilhed the 
following papers in the Pfrrlof. Tranf. 1. A Let- 
ter on an earthquake felt at Downing in 1753 : 
2. Another on Coralloid Bodies, (x^aXAoi^flf,) 
collected by him ; and 3. Synopfis of Quadru- 
peds, 1771 : 4. A pamphlet on the Militia : 5. A 
paper on the Turkeys and, 6. A vol. of Mifcel- 
lanies. Be Tides being F. R. S. of London, he was 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries: F. R. S. 
of Upfal, in Sweden ; a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and of the Anglo* Linnaean 
Society, &c. His ample fortune enabled him to 
keep a hoipitabie table; and to dedicate the pro- 
fits of feveral of his works to charitable inftitu- 
tions; particularly the Welch Charity School. 
He died at Downing in 1798, aged 71. He left 
feveral works in MS. entitled Outlines of the Globe, 
of which, the View of Hindooftan compofed the 
14th and 15th vols. He was endued with a heal- 
thy frame of body, an optn and intelligent afpedt, 
an adtive and chbarful difpofition, and great vi- 
vacity. His heart was kind, benevolent, and 
charitable. He was candid and free from preju- 
dices ; and Scotland will ever venerate him, as 
the firft traveller from the S. fide of the Tweed, 
who vifited her, with no unfriendly fpirit. 

(2.) * Pennant, n. f [ pennon , Fr.l 1. A final! 
flag, enfign or colours. 2. A tackle for hoifting 
things on board. Ainfwortb . 

PENNAQUID, a cape of the United States, 
on the coaft of Maine. Lon. 69. 27. W. Lat.43. 
47. N. 

PEIfNAR, a river of Hindoftan, which rifes in 
Myfore ; ci oJTes the circar of Cuddapa and the 
Carnatic ; and after watering Gooty, Gandicotta, 
Vellore, &c. falls into the bay of Bengal at Gan- 
gapatnam, 12 miles E. of Nellore. 

PENNARE, a cape in the Englifh Channel, on 
the S. coaft of Cornwall ; 6 miles WSW. of Dead- 
man’s Point. 

(1.) PENNARTH Bay, a bay of Wales on the 
S. coaft, in the Severn, at the mouth of the Tavc 
below Cardiff. 

(2.) Pennarth Point, a cape of Wales, which 
bounds Pennarth Bay on the S. ' 

* PENNATED. adj. pennatus , Latin.] 1. 
Winged. 2. Pennated, among!! botanifts, are 
fuch leaves of plants as grow directly one againft 
another on the fame rib or ftalk ; as thofe of afh 
and walnut-tree. Quincy. 

PENNATULA, the Sea pen, in natural hifto- 
ry, a genus of zoophyte, which, though it fwims 
Z 2 about 
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>frout freely in the fea, approaches near to the moved upwards and downwards fbcceffiwll 


jtorgoma. This genu« hath a hone along the mid- 
dle of the tnfide, which is its chief fiipport ; and 
this hone receives the fupply of its olTVons matter 
Y y the fame polype mouths that furniflhr it with 
pourifhment. Linnsrps reckons 7 fpecies. See 
i^OOPHyTEs. It partakes both of the animal 
lind vegetable natpre ; but feme fuppofe it to be 
nothing bnt a fpeus or fea plant. It is certa illy 
n annijri, however, and as fpeh is loepmotive. 
ts body generally expands into proCelfes on th^ 
Cjdper parts, and thtft procefles or branches are 
furnifhed with pows of tubular denticles ; they 
have a polype head proceeding from each tube. 
The fea pen i$ diftinguifhed from the corallines 
by this fpeciffc difference ; corals, corallines, al- 
Cyonia, and aft that order of beings, adhere firm- 
ly by Jheir bafes to fubmarine fuoftances ; but 
the fea ptn eithtr fwims about in the water, or 
floats ppofi the fprface. But there are other kinds 
uf fea pens, pr fpeciei of this animal, which havifc 
jio rtfemblance to a pen : as, 

1. PENNATULA DIGITALIS, Ot DlGJTI-fOR- 
J«r$, the jngcrjhaped fea pen. Sec Jig. 8. pi. 272. 

2. Pennatula filos A. of Linnaeus. Sc efg. 5. 

3. Pennatula miea&ilis. Sceyfo. 7. 

4. Pennatula pavonis pi$ci$,the feather of 
the peacock fitb. JJee Jig. 4. 

5. Pennatula phosphorea. Dil Coote 
>!olef\vorth fent one of thefe animals to the in- 
genious Mr Ellis, the author of many curions pa- 
pers on the nature of corallines, which was taken 


through the whole length of the (tern, as w c ! 
the feathered as the naked part ; it began at th 
bottom, and moving upwards to the other extfi 
mity, it there difippearcd, and at the fame n 
ftant appeared again at the bottom, and afeem 
cd as before ; Mit as it afeended through the fe 
thered or pinnated part, it became pa ler. Whi 
this zone is much coufi rioted, the tmnk above 
fwtlls, and acquires the form of an onion; t] 
conftridlion of the trunk gives the colour to t 
jfoOe, for the intermediate parts are paier in p: 
portion as the zone becomes deeper. The ci 
of the naked trunk is fometimes curved like 
hook; and at its extremity there is a tinui 
chink, which grows deeper while the purpltfi 
is afccp.ting, and fbillovver as it is coming dd 
The fins have four motions, upward and dofcj 
ward, and backward and forward, from right 
left, and from left to right. The flefhy filarr.^ 
or claws, move in all directions: and with 
cylindrical part from which they proceed, 
fometimes protruded from the fins, and ft| 
times hidden with them. Upon dUkCting' 
animal, the following phenomena were difci 
ed. When the trunk was opeped IcngtUwil 
faltifh liquor flowed out of it, fo vifeid astohj 
down an inch. The whole trunk of the fterttl 
holiow, the outward membrane being very ftrd 
and about a tenth part of an inch thick : wit 
this membrane appeared another much tbinn 
and between thefe two membranes, in the j 


in a trawl in 72 fathoms water, near the harbour 
of Breft, in France ; the fame fpecies are frequent- 
ly found in the ocean from the coaft of Norway 
to the Mediterranean fea, fomcvmes at confider- 
?tb!e depths, and fometimes floating on the fur- 
nace. Mr Ellis dlfcribes that fent him, as fol- 
lows : Its general appearance greatly refembles 
that of a quill feather of a bird’s wing ; (f Plate 
CCLXXlI. fig. 1.) it is about 4 inches long, and 
of a reddilh colour ; ajong the back there is a 
groove from the cjuifl part to the extremity of 
the feathfcrfcd part, as there is in a pen ; the fea- 
thered part conlifts of fins proceeding from the 
item, as exprefled in the figure. The fins move 
the animal backward and iorward in the water, 
and are furnifhed with fuckers or mouths armed 
Vith filaments, which appear magnified as fig. 2. 
tThere is no perforation at the bottom, and there- 
fore Jlr Ellis is of opinion, (hat the exuviqe of the 
animals upon which it feeds are difeharged by the 
fame apertures at which the food is taken in; 
and in this it is not lingular, the fame ccconrtmy 
being obferved in the Greenland polype, deferib- 
*d by Mr Ellis iri his Efiay bn Corallines. Each 
fucker bas eight filaments, which are protruded 
Xvhen prey is to be caught ; but at other times 
iliey are drawn back into their cafes, which are 
furnifhed at the end with fpicul*, that clufe toge- 
ther round the entrance, and defend this tendd- 
fait fr^m extefnal injuries. Dr Bohadfch of 
Prague ‘had an opportunity of obferviug one of 
fheft* animals alive in the water, and he gives the 
Jfbllowjng account of what he faw : “ A portion 
pf the fleiti contracted, and became of a flrong 

( iurple coloilr, To as to have the appearance of a 
igittfre round it; this apparent ligature, or zorte, 


nated part of the trunk, innumerable little ] 
iOwlfli eggs, about the fize of a white poppy fe 
were fecn floating in a whitrfh liquor ; about tk 
parts of the cavity within the inner membrant 
filled by a kind of yellowifh bone ; this bor.< 
about 2^ inches long, and of an inch tbu 
in the middle it is four-fquare, but towards 
end? it grows round and very taper, that end 
ing fineft which is next the pinnated part cf 
trunk. This bone is covered in its whole len 
with a clear yellowifh fkin, which at each 
runs out into a ligaftknt; one is inferted in 
top of the pinnated trunk, and the other in 
top of the naked trunk : by the help of tbc 
per ligament, the end of the bone is either j 
into an arch; or difpofed in a ftraight line. ’ 
fins are compoftd of two lkins ; the outward 
is ftrong and leather}', and covered over id! 
Vaft numbtr of crimfon ftreaks ; the inner ft® 
thin and tranfparent : the fuckers are alfo in 
fame manner compbfed cf two fkins, but, 
outward fkin is fomethmg fofter. Both the 
and fuckers are hollow, fo that the cavity dl 
fuckers may communicate with thofe of tke 
as the cavity of the fin 9 does witb that Or 
trunk. Dr Shaw, in his Uijlory cf Algiers , f 
that thefe animals are fo luminous in the 
that in the night the fifliermen difeovtr fi 
fWimming about in various depths of the fea 
the light they give: From this extraordinary^ 
lity, Linnsus calls this fpecies of the fea j 
pctr.ainla pbo/pkorec , and remarks, after giving 
fynoriymts of other authors, Hutiiat in 
Juf/dum illumirinns. Of all the ptnnatulae 
known, this feather-fhaped one, or as it is ca 
by oihtis, the/'/x-rr Jca pen (fg> ij, is the lar 
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p Frfi arthe raoft fpecious in its appearance. It 
Bora beautiful filvery white, elegantly ftriated 
««chof the frather-like proceflcs with lines or 
tru.sof the tliepeft black, it is very % rare, and 
'njMfire of the Indian feas. There is a very 
be fpedmen of this fpecies m the Britifh Mu- 
iksa. 

tPE!UVATVLA ren ifor mis, the kidney-lhap- 
•Sbpen. See fa. 3. The kidney-fhaped fcapen 
wdeorered fomc time ago on the coaft of South 
fir&lri, and fent to Mr Ellis by John Gregg, 
«. of Charleftown. It is of a fine purpie 
BW'or; the kidney part is about an inch from 
wl to tnJ, and about half an inch wide in 
k larrowtft part : a tail proceeds from the 
W£e of the body, which is roundilh, and 
ktC aa inch long ; is affo ftill of rings like ah 
fchKorm. and along the middle both of the 
ger and under part of it there is a fmall groove 
ktk n$ from one end to the other, but there 
^perforation at tither extremity. The npper 
k of the body is convex, and about an inch 
to; the whole furface is covered with fmall 
fc* tarry openings, through which little fuck. 

protruded, each fumllhed with fix tenta- 
to.or filaments, like what are obftrved on fome 
hh; the under part of the body is quite flat, 
ki fen of ramifications of fiefliy fibres, which, 
totaling from the infertion of the tail, ns a 
to®® centre, branch out fo as to communicate 
tarry openings on the exterior edge and 
Ipeffofice of the animal. 
bbuAiuLA sagitta, the arrow penna- 
«■ to fa. 6. 

lttfNE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
“ Garonne ; 4I miles E. of Villencuve, and 
Toumon. 

It Penxe, a town of France, in the dep. of 
lit miles NNW. of Gaillac, and ai NW. 

A] hr. 

frTOLHEUGH, a hill of Roxburgh fhlre, in 
Jfc*? parifh ; on the top of which are relics of 
rifi? camp. 

'PE.VXER. ». /. [from pm 1 ? . A writer. 

ip3?dt. Ain/. So it is called in Scotland. 
'JGVERVAEn, a mountain of S. Wales, ih 
■to^klhire, a little S. of Brecknock. 
"VNEWANQ, a town of Germany, in An- 
' miles N. of Schwanaftadt. 

John Francis, born at Florence ih 
“ the difciple of Raphael, who obferving 
and integrity, intrufted his domeftic 
***** entirely to bis management ; by which 
tohfyotthe Appellatioh of // fatore , or the 
to* K;s genius was univerfal ; but his great- 
Wrc was in painting landfcapes and build- 
an excellent defigner, and coloured 
" diftemper, and frefco. He painted 
ttqniiittly, and had fuch happy talents, 
Itapbaei left him heir to his fortune in pnrt- 
Romano his feilow difciple. Ptnni 
Naples in 1528. 

Luke, brother of the above, work- 
1 and other parts of Italy, with Del 
married bis filter ; he went thehce to 
tos where he w orked for Henry VIII. and 
P^Jptoyrd by Francis I. at Fountainbleau $ 
r*te&Totcd hfmfclf to engrating. 
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# PENNlLtSS. adj. [from penny.] Moneyleft 5 
poor ; wanting money. 

PENNJNiE Alpes, a divifion of the Alps. 
(L\v. xxi. 38.) See Alps, § 1. 

PENNINGHAM, a parifh of Scotland, in 
Wigtonfhire, 16 miles long from E. to W. and 
from 5 to 6\ broad. It is watered by the Cree ; 
the foil is various, but in many parts very fertile. 
Tfhe population, in 1791, was ioo<?, increafe 491, 
fince 1 755. The number of fhtep was 9840. 

(1.) PENNINGTON, a town of New Jtrfey* 
in Huntingdon county, 5 miles N. of Trenton, and 
36 NE. by N. of Philadelphia. 

(2, 3.) Pennington, two fmall towns of Eng- 
land: 1. in Hamolhire, rear Rtngwood: 2.1a 
Lancafhire, near Ulverton. 

(1.) * PENNON, n. f. [ pennon , Fr.] A final* 
flag or colour. — 

They waved like a pennon wide difpred. 

Spe^/er- 

Harry fwreps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. 

Shah. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 

His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. 

Drfden * 

(2.) Pennon, a fort of Algiers, on an ifland be- 
fore the harbour of that city. 

(3.) Pennon de Velez, a fea port of Barbary, 
feated on a rock, in the Mediterranean, near Ve- 
lez. It has a good harbour, and belongs to Spain* 
It is 75 miles E. of Ceuta. Lon. 4. o. W. Lat- 
35- *5- N. 

(1.) PENNSBOROUGH, a townfliip of Penn- 
fyivania, in Cheftcr county. 

(1.) Pennsborough, East, > two townihips. 

(3.) Pennsborough, West, J of Pennfylva- 
nia, in Cumberland county. 

PENNSBURY, a town of Pennfylvania, in 
Bucks countv, on a creek of the Delaware 5 me- 
morable for being the manor, which the celebrat- 
ed William Penn referved to himfelf. Here he 
built a houfe, and planted gardens and orchards; 
which, with a great number of additional build- 
ings, (till continue. 

(1.) PENNSYLVANIA, one of the 17 United 
States of North America. It was founded by 
William Penn, the celebrated Quaker, in 1679- 
(Sce Penn, N° 2.) 

( 2 .) PENNSYLVANIA) BOUNDARIES AND EX- 
TENT of. This State is bounded on the N. by 
New York and Lake Eric : E. by the Delaware 
ritorand bay, which feparate it from New Jerfcy ; 
S. by part of Virginia* Maryland, and Delaware ; 
W. by part of Virginia, and the North Wdteni 
Territory, and NW. by part of Lake Erie. It 
lies in the form of a parallelogram ; and compre- 
hends 44,900 fquare miles; being 188 miles long 
from E. to W. and 156 broad from N. to S. Lon. 
from 74.48 to 80. 8. W. Lat. from 39. 43. to 4a. 
o. N. 

(3.) Pennsylvania* climate, and general 
appearance OF. The air" is fweet and clear. 
Autumn begins about the »oth OIL and Lifts till 
the beginning of Dec. when winter fets in, which 
continues till March, and is fometimes extreme- 
ly cold and fevrre; but the air is generally dry 
and healthy. The Delaware, though very broad. 
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Jstjfte* ft02en over. N From March to June, (that 
is, in fpring,) the weather is more incouftant than 
in the other feafons. In July, Auguft, and Sept, 
the heats would be intolerable, if they were not 
mitigated by frequent cool breezes. The wind, 
during fummer is generally SYV.; but in winter 
blows for the moft part from the NW. over the 
ihowy mountains and frozen lakes of Canada, 
which occafions the exetflive cold during that fea- 
ion. On the whole, the climate of this ftate dif- 
fers not materially from that of Connecticut, cx- 
a*pt that on the W. fide of the mountains the 
weather is much more regular. The inhabitants 
Tiever feel thofe quick trail titions from cold to 
<hcat, by a change of the wind from N. to S. as 
thofe fo frequently experience who live E. of the 
«n*untains ar.d near the fca. The hot S. winds 
get chilled by palling over the long chain of Al- 
legany mountains. Among the Quakers, who are 
-the oldeft lettiers, there are inftances of longevi- 
ty, oceafioncd by their temperance and mode of 
living. There are fewer long-lived people among 
- 4 he Germans than among other nations, occafion- 
4*d >y their excefs of labour and low dietj as they 
live, chiefly upon vegetables and watery food. 
.'The fur face of the country, towards the coaft, is 
•Hat, but rifes gradually to the Apalachian moun- 
tains on the W. Nearly one third of this ftate is 
Anountainous; particularly the counties of Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Cumberland, part of Franklin, 
Dauphin, and part of Bucks and Northampton, 
tin ough which pafs, under various names, the nu- 
merous ridges'and fpurs, which colledively form 
iht great range of Allegany mountains. There is a 
remarkable difference between the country on the 
E. and W. fide of thefe mountains. Between thefe 
-mountains and the lower falls of the rivers which 
run into the Atlantic, arc feveral ranges of Hones, 
f ind, earths, and minerals, m the utmoft confulion. 
Beds of Hone, of vaft extent, particularly of lime- 
Hone, have their feveral layers broken in pieces, 
and the fragments thrown confufediy in every di- 
rection. Between thefe lower fails and the ocean 
is a very extents ve collection of fand, clay, mud, 
and (hells, partly thrown up by the waves of the 
lea, partly brought down by floods from the up- 
per country, and partly produced by the decay of 
vegetable fybftances. The country W. of the 
Allegany mountains in thefe refpeds, is totally 
-different. It is very irregular, broken, and varie- 
gated, but there are no mountains ; and when view- 
ed from the moft weftem ridge of the Allegany, 
it appears to be a vaft extended plain. All the 
various ftrata of (tone appear to have lain undif- 
turbed in the fituation wherein they were firft 
formed. The layers of clay, fand, and coal, ajx 
nearly horizontal. Scarcely a Single inftance is to 
♦v; found to the contrary. Every appearance, in 
Thort, tends to confirm the opinion, that the ori- 
ginal cruft, in which the ftone was formed, has 
never been broken up on the W. fide of the 
mountains, as it evidently has been call ward of 
them. 

(4.) Pennsylvania, Divisions of. This 
S^te is divided into 23 counties; viz. Philadel- 
phia, Chefter, Delaware, Bucks, Montgomery, 
JH^rks, Lancafter, Dauphin, Northampton, Lu- 
cerne, York, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
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Franklin, Bedford, Huntingdon, Mifflin, W4 
moreland, Somerfet, Fayette, Waihmgton, All 
ghany, and Lycoming. Thtfe counttts arc i’uti 
vided into a great number of townfffips. 

(5.) Pennsylvania, Government a s& ca 
stitution of. The prc lent Conftitulion oi t 
State was ratified June lath 1791. By it, 
filpreme executive power is vefted in a govern 
tnc legiflative in a general afiembiy, confuting t 
fenate, and a houfe of reprefentatives. The 
vernor is ele&ed for 3 years, but cannot be c 
turned longer than 9. A majority of votes 
cidcs the tied ion. The representatives are c 
fen for one year ; the fenators for 4. The k 
are divided into 4 clafies, o( which one goes 
each year, and their feats are filled by 1 
ele&iong. Each county elcds its own icprt 
tatives. The fenators are elected in uiftod* 
med by the legiflature. Once in 7 years tha 
to be an enumeration of the citizens. The 0 
ber of fenators and reprefentatives is lo be i 
after each enumeration, by the legiflature*, 
apportioned to the population of the fd 
counties and diftri&s according to the mircbi 
taxable citizens. There can be no fewer than 
nor more than joo reprtfentatives. The nui 
of Senators cannot be lets than one 4th or gre 
than one 3d of the reprefentatives. The tied 
are made on the ad Tucf. of Od. The Gci 
AHembly meets annually on the ift Tucf. of i 
unlefs convened earlier by the governor. A 
jority of each houfe makes a quorum to do 
3iefs ; and a lefs number may adjourn from d 
day, and compel members to attend. Each h 
chooles its fpeaker and other officers ; judg 
the qualifications of its members, and fixd 
rules of its proceedings. Impeachments 
made by the Houfe of Reprefentatives and 
by the Senate. All bills lor railing revenue 
originate in the Lower Houfe, out the Sebafr 
propofe amendments. The Senators and 1 
fentatives are tree from arrefts, while attei 
the public bufmefs; except in cafes of tre 
felony, and breach of the peace; and ait 
liable to b< queftioned refpedting any thing £ 
public debate. ‘They are compenlated out* 
public treafury, from which no money a 
drawn, but in confequence of appropriate 
law. The journals of both houfe s are publ 
weekly, and their doors kept open, unlefs th 
fmefs requires fecrefy. All bills which hav< 
fed both houfes, muft be prefen ted to the g 
nor. If he approve he muft fign them ; ii 
he muft return them within 10 days, with h 
je&ions, to the houfe in which they ongir 
No bill fo returned (hall become a law, 1 
it be repaired by two 3<is of both houfes. 
governor is commander in chief of the mi 
force; he may remit fines and forfeitures 
grant reprieves and pardons, except in ca 
impeachment; lie may require information 
all executive officers ; he may, on extr^oic 
occafions, convene the general affembly, ar 
journ it, for, any term not exceeding 4 moot 
cafe the two branches cannot agree on th< 
themfeives. He muft inform the General I 
bly <#f the ftate of the Commonwealth ; n 
mend fuch mcafurca as he ihali judge cxpci 
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U k fiat fic laws arc faithfully executed. In 
df of ncancy in the office of governor, the 
' Speaker of the Senate fills that office. The judi- 
L cal power is vefted in a fupreme and inferior 
wart, the judges of which, and juftices of the 
parr, ire appointed by the governor, and com- 
®&c?d during good behaviour ; but are re- 
•oHc on an addreft from both houfes. The 
afedScers of the ftate are appointed, fome by 
ftfpcmof, others by the general aflennbly, and 
by the people. The qualifications for an 
art 21 years of age, a years refidence, and 
of taxes. They are privileged from ar- 
ia civil aftions,* while attending elections, 
fuliticiiioiw for a reprefeutativt are 11 years 
Jnd 3 years inhabits nee ; for a fenator, 25 
of age, and 4 years inhabitancy ; for a go- 
30 yean of age, and 7 years inhabitance. 
ifcrnorcan hold no other office; and the 
»d reprefentativea none but that of at- 

* hw, and in the militia. No perfon hol- 
offiee of trull or profit under the United 
cm hold any office in this ftate, to whiefr 
‘a by law annexed. All the officers of 
: ne liable to impeachment ; and are 

bywth, or affirmation, to fupport the con- 
awl perform the duties of their offices. 

ion of Rights aflerts “ the natural 
ard equality of all ; liberty of conscience ; 
ofeieftion, and of the prefs; fubordina- 
t military to the civil powers ; trial by 
from unreafonable fearches and 
* right to an equal diftribution of juf- 
Vkard m criminal’ profecutions ; to pe- 
"Tedrtfr of grievances; to bear arms; 
^ at liberty to emigrate from the State. 
Ufiat all power is inherent rn the people ; 
^ may, at any time, alter their form 
t; that no perfon ffial! be obliged to 
rcbgiouw worth ip, or fwpport any* 

• that all perfects, believing hi the being. 
J and a future ftate of rewards and ptt- 

eligible to office ; that laws c.in- 
' but by the I*giflature; that all 
be bailnble, unlefs for capital often- 
^cry debtor fhall be releafed from pri- 
iveni»g his eft ate to his creditors, ac- 
hw, unlefs there be ftrong prefump- 
feod; that the privileges of the writ of 
lhail not be fufpended, but in time 
or public clanger 5 that no ex po /9 
ftall hr made ; that ho perfon ffiall be 
ty die Lcgiflature, or forfeit his eftate 
term than his own hfe ; that no title of 
itarydiftinftion, fhadever be gran- 
other pecotiar laws of this State, are 
ail rivers and creeks to be open and 
ranotber for the emancipation of ne- 
feakrupt law nearly on the fame model 
f£ogland,andalaw fubftituting hard la* 
period, inftead of death, as a pu- 
Wnuny crimes, which are made capi- 
frwtof England. Murder, however, 
*hcr crimes are ftill punifhed with 
txpcnce of government is eftimated 
anttally. 

^lvawia, history or. Pcnnfylva- 
in the reign of Henry VII, a- 
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iong with New York, New Jerfey, and tfie re ft* 
of the N. American continent, by Sebaftian Ca- 
bot, for the crown of England ; but Sir Walter 
Raleigh was the firft adventurer that attempted t<* 
plant colonies on thefe ihores, in the reign of Q- 
Ehfabeth. Mr Hudfon, an Englifhman, failing to 
that part of the coail which lies between Virginia 
and New England, in the reign of James I, and' 
being about to make a fettlement at the mouth of 
Hudfon’s river, the Dutch gave him a fum of mo- 
ney to difpofe of hrs intereft in this country tb» 
them. In 1608 they began to plant it; and, by^ 
virtue of this purchafe, laid claim to all thofir 
countries which are now denominated New Turk* 
New Jerfey, and Pennfylvemia ; but there remain- 
ing fome part of this coaft which was not planted: 
by the Hollanders, the Swedes font a fleet of fhip»' 
thither, and took poflelfion of it for that crown j 
but the Dutch having a fuperior force in the neigh- 
bourhood, compelled the Swedes to fubmit to 
their dominion, allowing them however, to enjoy" 
the plantations they had fettled. The Englifh* 
not admitting that either the Dutch or Swedes 
had any right to countries firft difcovered and 
planted by a fubieft of England, and part of them 
at that time poll e fled by Englilh fubjedts, under 
charter from Q. Elizabeth and K. James I- K. 
Charles II, during the firft Dutch war in 1664* 
granted New York, Jerfey, and Pennfylvania, of 
which the Dutch had u-furped the pofleflion, to- 
his brother James Duke of York ; and Sir Robert 
Carr being fent over with a fquadron of men of 
war and land forces, and fummoning the Dutchi 
governor of the city of New Am Herd am, now 
New York, to furrender, he yielded that capita* 
to the Englifh : the reft of the places in the pot- 
lelfion of the Dutch and Swedes followed his ex- 
ample ; and thefe countries were confirmed to the 
Englifh by the Dutch, at the next treaty of peacer 
between the two nations. The Duke of York af- 
terwards parcelled them out to under proprietors^ 
felling, in particular, to William Penn the elder* 
in 168 *, the town of Newcaftle, aiias Delaware* 
and a diftridt of 1 a miles round the lame; to 
whom his heirs and aftigns, by another deed of 
the fame date, he made over all that tradf of land, 
from 12 miles fouth of Newcaftle to the Whore- 
Itills, otherwife called Cape Hmlopeu, now divided 
into the two counties of Kent and Suflex, which* 
with Newcaftle diftridt, are commonly known by 
the name of the fbree Lower Counties upon Delef 
ware River. All the reft of the under-proprietors, 
fome time after, furrendered their charters to the 
crown 5 whereby New York and the Jerfeys be- 
came royal governments ; but Penn retained that 
part of the country which had been fold to him 
by* the Duke of York, together with what had 
been granted to him before, in »68o-i, which now 
conftitutes the State of Pennfylvania. As foon a* 
Penn had got his patent, he began to plant the 
country. Thofe who went over from England 
were generally DifTenters and Quakers, whole re- 
ligion is eftabliihed by law here, but with full 
liberty to all other Proteltant fedts. The Dutcii 
and Swedes, who were fettled before Mr Penn be- 
came proprietor, chooling ftill to relide in thi* 
country, as they did in New York and the Jer- 
feys, febtained the lame privileges as the reft of 

the 
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tte king's fubjeCts ; and their defendants are now 
the fame people, fpeaking their language, and be- 
ing governed by the fame laws, Mr Penq, how- 
ever, not l'atisficd with the title granted him by 
K. Charles II. and his brother, bought the lands 
alio of the Indians for a valuable cpnlideratiio, 
or what they efteemed fuch (though twenty miles 
were purchafcd, at that time, for ids than an 
acre about Philadelphia would colt now), paving 
them in cloth, tools, and utenlils, to their entire 
Satisfaction ; for they had not hands to cultivate 
the joodth part of their lands, and if they could 
have raifed a product, there was nobody to buy ; 
tfre purchafe, therefore, was all clear gain to them; 
and, by the coming of the Engliih, their paltry 
trade became fo profitable, that they foon found 
their condition much altered for the better; and 
arc now as well clothed and fed as the Europeans 
in many places. Pennfylvania is one of the molt 
flourishing dates in North America, having never 
had any quarrel with the natives. Whenever they 
defire to extend their fettlements, they purchale 
new lands of the lachcms, never taking any by 
florce ; but the Indians now fet a very high price 
upon their lands, in comparifon of what they did 
at fird. In an eftimate of the proprietary eftate 
of the province, published above 50 years ago, we 
find that the proprietaries, who alone can pur- 
chafe lands here from tlie natives, had bought 
7,000*500 of acres for 750 b fterling, which the 
proprietaries afterwards fold at the rate of 15 b 
for every 100 acres. The Indian council at Onon- 
daga, however, di&pproved of thtir deputies 
parting with fo much land; and, in 1755, obliged 
the proprietaries to reconvey great part of the 
knj to the Indians. A difputc fubfifted a long 
time between the proprietaries of the province and 
Lord Baltimore, proprietary of Maryland, about 
the right to certain lands ; which was at laft ami- 
cably adjuiled, greatly in favour of the Penns. 
About 1704 there happened fome alteration in the 
oonftitution of the province. The eftablilhment 
that took place, and fubfifted till the American 
war broke out, confifted of a governor, council, 
and aflembly, each with much the fame power 
and privileges as In the neighbouring colony of 
New York. The lieutenant-governor and coun- 
cil were appointed by the proprietors Thomas 
and Richard Penn, with his majelty’s approba- 
tion; but if the laws enaCted here were not re- 
pealed within fix months after they had been pre- 
sented to the king for his approbation or difalkiw- 
ance, they were not repeatable by the crown after 
that time. A ftate of peace and happinefe affords 
few materials for the hiftorian. On the breaking 
out of the American war, the citizens of Phila- 
delphia took an early and aCtife part. In Sept. 
1776, they eftabliihed a new conftitution ; which 
was confiderably altered and improved in June 
1792. (See § 5.) Io 179.;, this ftate, but particu- 
larly the capita) was vifited by the yellow fever, 
which in the fhort (pace of 3 months carried off 
about 5000 people. In 1794, an alarming infur- 
region took place in the weftern counties, the of- 
ten fible caufe of which was an excife upon whifity, 
but an incendiary letter afterwards difeoyered, 
Showed that a deep fcheme had been laid to ex- 
cite a rebellion in the ftqte. But by the wife and 


decifive meafures adopted by the executive 
vernment, fupported by the great body of tfy 
ti’/ens, the infurreCtian was quelled and txaoq 
ljty reftored ahnoft without bloodihed. 

(7.) Pennsylvania, literary, humane,, 
other societies in. No ftate in the Uniq 
bounds more in Societies iuftituted lor the j 
purpofes, than Pennfylvanja. 1. The Amu 
Philofophical fociety was inftituted in 1 769, | 
bliihed by charter in 1780, and conffis of 
members. 2. The Humane Society fur the i 
very of perfons apparently dead by druwj 
was inftituted ip 177P. 3. The Peiuifylvanij 

qiety for prompting the Abolition of Slavery- 
begun in 1774, and enlarged in 1787. The] 
lai ure have adopted its humane views, fo fa f 
pafs an aCt, March 1, 1788, u for the gradi 
bolition of Slavery,” wherein, among other tl 
it was enaCted “ that no perfon born within fin 
thall be a Have for life; and all perpetual 0 
is for ever abolifti^d.” 4. A Society for prom 
political inquiries was inftituted in 1787: 2 
alfo 5. a Society for promoting medical, ana 
cal, and chemical knowledge ; which w as kvc 
rated by; aCt of AlTembly, in March, 1789, 
College of Phyficians. 6. A Society for the e 
ragement of Ufcful Arts was inftituted in 
7. The Society of United Brethren for the 1 
pat ion of the gofpel among the heathen, w« 
inftituted in 1787, and incorporated in 178 
The Agricultural Society : 9. The Marine 
ty : 10. The Charitable Society, for the fi 
of the widows and families of Pre(byterian< 
uaen : befides many other charitable focieti 
hofpital, a public difpenfatory, See. CoUeg 
acad.mies, dec. are mentioned under the 
pf the cities. See Carlisle, Philadelphi 

(8 .) Pennsylvania, manufactures 
Thele being generally mentioned lender the 
of the principal towns, it is only necefiary I 
take notice, that manufactures of all kind* 
late greatly improved and increafed in thii 
particularly tltofc of leather, ikins, furs, 
ftioes, faddles, harneffes, dec. that iron wc 
of long ftanding, and that all the varieties 
brauch either of caft or forged iron are ma< 
Europe; that cabinet- making, houfe car 
coach-making, fh ip-building. See . are can 
with equal iuccefs; as well as manufaCt 
paper, ftone and glalk wares, earthen warts, 
gun-powder, ar.d variou? utenlils in coppei 
and tin. But there is no probability that 
tizens of this ftate will be able to rival th* 
fcCturers of Britain, in their woollen, lin 
cotton cloths, for a long period. One Ip 
manufacture, peculiar to America, is carri< 
a great extent ;«vjz. the making df excelle 
from the maple tree. About 300,000 hats 
made annually, of wool and fur. 

(9.) Pennsylvania, minerals of. 1 
is found in qcmfiderable quantities through 
ftate: copper, lead, and alum in feveial 
Lime-ftonc quarries are wrought in many « 
and various kinds of beautiful marble* G 
abound in the middle and weftern parts. 

(10.) Pennsylvania, Natural. curl 
u#. In the Philo f, Tranf. for 1757, there \ 
count of a copper fpriog in Fexudylvatu? 
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a copper mine} ami Will dilfolve with the Sufquehannah. Its entrance is fpaciotitf 
rrnn Ids trim? by three 4ths than the waters of and defeends fo much as that the furface of thtf 
Wtklow in Ireland, deferibed by Dr William river is rather higher than the bottom of the cave^ 
Hctt and Dr Bond. From the folution of iron The vault of this cave is of folid ltmefto'ne rock, 


c waters, about half the quantity of pure 
ceppef rt pmcuied by melting it in a crucible : 
Wtiaugh ihefr waters melt iron fooner than the 
M waters, yet the folution does not produce lb 
pan proportion of copper; for the pure cop- 
jepteured from the folution of iron in the lrilh 
rtf, is to the folution as 16 to 20. In the migh- 
Wood of this, which Supplies 800 hhds. in 24 
Irtrs, zr many ores of vitriol and fulphur; the 
■Ker isof a pak green colour, of an acid, fweet, 
fcfer, inky, and naufeous talte. It is very heavy ; 
ktbe InJrometer* which was immerfed in it, 
Wit the lame height as in a folution of one 
■cv fu drams of Englifh vitriol in a quart of \vn- 
t hmj fmall quantity of the folution of pot- 
birfcntly precipitates the metallic part; of 
in three different colours; ochre at the 
h rrteTi in the middle, and white at bottom ; 
fclaifekcpt in it a tew minutes, is covered 
b bright copper colour. Bui befides a Targe 
|*t»: of copper, tl:is water contains alfo a 
tjrvv^jon of vitriol of iron. A pint of it 
■led hr * How fire left 400 grains of folid con- 
k whicn appeared to be chiefly faline; for 
R grains of it, dilfolvcd ard filtered, did not 
■above four grains of indiflbluhle matter. It 
Km ttmfore, that the proportion of vitriolic 
water is fix drams to a pint ; confc- 
Wfina frroneer folution of vitriol than lia- 
marine felt. So that, befides the cop- 
ttok obtained by a folution of iron, it will 
b cm quantities of vitriol, and the gnat 
jfrh ft of water and fuel will make the efia- 
■wr of a copperas work extremely cheap and 
Wines, This water mixed with common 
^‘frequently u fcd *3 an emetic and cathar- 
7 the country people, and is found very cf- 
tbb in the cure of cutaneous diforders ?nd 
Amongft the other curiofities of this 
brmay be reckoned another fpring about 14 
bp md about 100 fquare, in the neighbour- 
Reading. A full mill ftream iflues from 
WfTaters air clear and full of filhes, From 
J»ccs it ia probable that this fpring is the 
■ of a very contiderable river, which about 
,# &s above this place finks into the earth, 
• coaieyed to this outlet m a fubterrancan 
^ lo the northern parts of Peunfylvania 
lincnrck called Oil trt<k y which runs into 
Iftfruny river. It iflues from a fpring, on 

C flf which floats an oil fimilar to that called 
tar, and from which one man may ga- 
gallons in a day. The troops fent to 
^eweftem pofts halted at this fpring, col- 
“faacof the oil, and bathed their joints with 
V giv-them great relief from the rheumatic 
**£switb which they were affedfed. The 
^ of ■which the troops drank freely, opera- 
fmtlf p\irge. There are three remarka- 
J* in this Hate : one near Cariifle. in Cum- 
■ommty ; one in the townlhip of Durham, 
county ; and the 3d at Swetara, in Lan- 
v&W). The latter is on the E. baitk of 
^ frfer, about 2 miles above its conducnce 
^UXVIL Part I# 


perhaps ao feet thick. It contains feveral apart- 
ment?, fome of them very high and fpacious. The 
water is inceflantly percolating through the roofr' 
and fatls in drops to the bottom of the cave!, 
Thcfe drops petrify as they fall, and have gradu* 
ally formed folid pillars, which appear as fupports 
to the roof. Forty years ago there were ten fucb 
pillars, each fix inches in diameter, and fix feet 
high ; all fo ranged that the place they inclofed re- . 
fen. bled a (ahdtuary in a Homan church. No roy- 
al throne ever exhibited more grandeur than this 
luf is nature. The refemblanees of feveral monu* 
me nts are found indented in the walls on the fided 
of the cave, which appear like the tombs of de- 
parted heroes. Sufpended from the roof is the 
bell (which is nothing more than a ftone projected 
in an unufual form), fo called from the found that 
it occafions when (truck, which is fimilar to that 
of a bell. Some of the ftala<ftites are of a colour 
like fugar-candy, and others rtfembleHoaf fagnr ; 
but their beauty is much defaced. The water, 
which percolates through the roof, fo much of it 
as is not petrified in its courfe, runs down the de- 
clivity, and is both pleafent and wfiolefome to 
drink. There are feveral holes in the bottom of 
the cave, defeending perpendicularly, perhaps in- 
to an abyls below, Which renders it dangerous to 
walk without a light. At the end of the cave is 
a pretty brook, which, after a fhort courfe, lofe*' 
itleif among the rocks. Beyond this brook is an 
outlet from the cave by a very narrow aperture 
Through this the vapours continually pafs out-* 
wards with a ftrong current of air, and afeend, 
refembling at night the fimoke of a furnace. Part 
of thefe vapours and fogs appear on afeending to 
be condenfed at the head of this great alembic* 
and the more volatile parts to be carried off, 
through the aperture communicating with the ex* 
tenor air, by the force of the air in its pafiage. 

(11.) Pennsylvania, population of, and 
religious sects in. Dr Morfe informs us, tint 
in 1787 the inhabitants of Pennfylvania were rec- 
koned at 360,000. They are now more than 
460,000. Thefe inhabitants confift of emigrants 
from England, Ireland, Germany, and Scotland. 
The Friends and Epifcopalians are chiefly of F.np* 
lifli extraction, and corcpofe about one third of 
the Inhabitants. They live principally in Phils** 
delphia, and in the counties of Chefler, Philadel- 
phia, Bucks, and Montgomery. The lrilh are 
mottly Prefbyterians. Their anceftors came from 
the north of Ireland, Which was originally fettled 
from Scotland ; hence they have fometimes been 
called Scotch lrilh, to denote their double defeent. 
But they are commonly and more properly called 
lrilh, or the defeendants of people from the north 
of Ireland. They inhabit the Weftem and frontier* 
counties, and arc numerous. The Germans com- 
pofe one quarter at leaft, if not a third, of the in- 
habitants of Pennlyl vania They inhatrt the north' 
parts of the city of Philadelphia, and the counties 
of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Dauphin, 
Lancaftcr, York, and Northampton ; moftlyin the 
four lmft. They eonfrft of Lutherans (who are the 
A a m oil 
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moft numerous fed), Calvin i ft s, Moravians, Men- 
npnifts, Tunkers (corruptly called Dunkers), and 
Swinfelters, who are a fpecies of Quakers. Thcfe 
are all diftinguilhed for their temperance, induf* 
try, and economy. The Germans have ufually 
15 of 69 members in the aflcmbly : and fome of 
tjiein have arifen to the firft honours in the ftate, 
and now till a number of the higher offices. Yet 
the lower clafs are very ignorant and fuperftitious. 
It is not uncommon to lee them going to market 
with a little bag of fait tied to their horfes manes, 
for the purpofe, they fay of keeping off the witch- 
es. The Baptifts (except the Mcnnonifts and T un- 
ker Baptifts, who are Germans) are chiefly the 
defeendants of emigrants from Wales, and are not 
Numerous. A proportionate affemblage of the 
fictional prejudices, the manners, cuftoms, reli- 
gions, and political fentiments of all thcfe, will 
form the Pennfylvanian charaderl As the leading 
traits in this character, thus couftituted, we may 
Venture to mention imluftry, frugality bordering 
in fome inftances on parfiraony, enterpiife, a tafte 
and ability for improvements in mechanics, in 
manufactures, in agriculture, in commerce, and 
»n the liberal fciences ; temperance, plainneis, and 
Simplicity in drefs and manners : pride ami humi- 
lity in their extremes ; inoffenfivenefs and intrigue.; 
in regard to religion, variety and harmony ; libe- 
rality, and its oppoiites, fuperftition and bigotry ; 
and in politics an unhappy jargon. Such appear to 
t>e the diftinguifhing traits in the collective Penn- 
fylvanian character. Of the great variety of reli- 
gious denominations in Pennsylvania, the Friends 
or Quakers are the moft numerous. They were 
the nrft fcttlcrs of Pennfyl vania in i6Sa un*ler Wil- 
liam Penn, and have ever finer flourifhed in the 
free enjoyment of their religion. See Quakers 
• they are generally honeft, punctual, an d even 
punctilious in their dealings ; provident for the nc- 
ceffities of their poor; friends to humanity, and 
of courfe enemies to flavery ; ft rid in their difcip- 
line ; careful in the obfervance even of the puncti- 
lios in drefs, fpeech, and manners, whftrh their 
religion enjoins; faithful in the education of their 
children ; lnduftrioua in thev feveral occupations, 
in fliort, they have proved themfelvea to be good 
citizens. Next to the Quakers, the Prefbvterians 
are the moft numerous. There are upwards of 
60 minifters of the laitheran and Calvinift reli- 
gion, who are of German extraction, now in this 
ftate ; all of whom have one or more congregations 
lender their care ; and many of them preach m 
fplendid and expen five churches. The Lutherans 
do not differ in arty thing cflential from the Epis- 
copalians, nor do the Calvmifts from the Prefbyte- 
rians. The Moravians are of German extraction. 
Of this religion there are about 1 300 fouls in Penn- 
fylvania, */*«. between 500 and 600 in Bethlehem, 
450 in Nazareth, and upwards of 300 at Litiz in 
Lancafter county. They call tbcmfelves the Uni* 
ted Brethren of the Protejlant Epifeopai Church . 
They axe called Moravians^ becaule the firft fet- 
tlers in the Englifh dominions were chiefly emi- 
grants from Moravia. See Hernhutters, and 
TJnitas Fratrum ; and for the Mennonites, fee 
Mennonites. They were introduced into Ame- 
rica by Count Zinzendorf, and fettled at Beth- 
lehem, which is their principal feUlement 


rica, as early as 1741- For the Tunkcn, fee Tut 

KERS. 

(11.) Pennsylvania, principal towns 0 
Thefe are Philadelphia, the capital, Lancafh 
Carlifle, Pittlburg, Sunbury, Bcthkhem, Nai 
retb, York-town, Hanriiburg, and Waftiingtc 
See thele articles. 

(ij.) Pennsylvania, quadrupeds, birc 
and fish of. Betides the ufual domcftic a; 
mats, horfes, lheep, and oxen, this ftate about; 
with dter, beavers, otters, racoons, martins, pj 
tbers, bears, wolves, fquirrels, foxes, * opoffur 
rabbits, wild cats, & c. Buffaloes feldom cr 
the Ohio. Wild turkeys and pheafants, forme 
numerous, are now become rare, except in 
newfettlements. Pigeons, ducl^s, and wild gedt 
numerous. Turkeys and other tame poultry 
numerous and cheap. The rivers abound with f 

(14.) Penn sylvan 1 a, rivers of. Thcchie 
vers are the Delaware, Schuylkill, SufquchauD 
Alleghany, Monongahela, and Youghiogany. 
thefe articles. 

(15.) Pennsylvania, soil and produce 
The foil is various ; fome parts barren ; a gi 
proportion good ; and a confiderahk part 
commonly fertile. In general it is fitter for 1 
ing grain than grafs. The greater part of 
trees and plants, that grow, in the United Sta 
abound in Pennsylvania. Oak, hiccory, wall 
faflafras, mulberry, and tulip trees abound in 
woods. Pines, cedars, red arid white, elms 
maples alfo are numerous. Wheat, the ftapl 
PeiinfylvAuia, Indian corn, back wheat, rye, 
ley, oats potatoes, &c. are cultivated iog 
quantities. 

(16.' Pennsylvania, trade of. Thee 
merce with the E. and S. tales is chiefly ta 
change. Flour, bar iron, hats, (hoes, faddles, 
riages, fpades, axes, hoes, paper, books, tin 
iron wares. &c. are exported ; and oil, fpa 
ceti, fcal (kins, falmon, cod, cheefe, tar, pi 
furniture, India goods, European clothing, 
are imported. Its trade with New York dep 
on the fluctuation of the market ; but a great t 
is carried on with New Jerfey and Delaware 
well as with the Spanifh dominions by the C 
and with the Britilh by the lakes, and both \ 
with the Indian nations. 

PENNSYLVANIAN, adj. Of or belong!! 
Pennfylvania. 

(1.) * PENNY. n. f. plural pence, ! 
x. A fmall coin, of which twelve make a mill 
a penny is the radical denomination from w 
Engliih coin 13 numbered, the copper halfp 
and farthings being only nummorum famuli, a 
ordinate fpecies of coin.— 

No filver penny to reward her pain. 

One frugal on his b rth-day fears to din 

Does at a penny's coft in herbs repine. Df 
a. Proverbially. A fmall fum. — 

You fliall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 

In our not-fcaring Britain, than have tidin 

Of any penny tribute paid. < 

We will not lend thee a penny. * 

—Take not the utmuft penny that is lawful 
although it be lawful, yet it U not fafe. T* 
3. Money in general-— 
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Be fore to turn the penny. Dry Jen. It has an excellent library of books* paintings an£ 

-h may be a contrivance of fomc printer, who Roman antiquities, chiefly from Antoninus’? 
hath a mind to m <fce a penny. wall. The policies around it are highly ornamen- 

ts.) Pisny, or Pen v, in commerce, an ancient tal, and near the nver is OJJiarii Hall, an admired 
Lftiib coin, which had formerly confiderable work of Runciman’s: on the oppofite fide of the 
carte; but, tid of late, was dwindled into an river is an obetilk to the memory of A** ri Ram* 
m^iury money, or money of account, contain- fay, the Scottilh poet, who often relid ed here,* 
i»|tfee tath part of a (hilling, or 140th of a pound, and drew the carious pidhirefque feenes of bis 
Cwfcs derives the word from the Latin pecunia, beautiful paftcral comedy, the Gentle Shepherd, 
■w. The ancient Englilh penny, penig, or from a number of real feenes ftill vifibie on the 
pwf, was the firft filver coin ftnick in England 5 borders of this parilli ; as is pointtd out at confi- 
» 4 the only one current amunr the Anglo derable length, in Sir J. Sinclair's Siat. Acc. Vol. 
5unw: at « agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr XVII. p. 60?--$* 6. 

Hicksfic. The penny was equal in weight to (a.) P^nnycvicx, a. village in the above p^- 
or three-pence ; five of them made one (hilling, rilh, 9 miles SW. of Edinburgh, feated near Pc n- 
or Saxon ; 30 a mark or mancufe, equal necuick Houfe. 

ip oor 71. 6d. Till the time of King Edward I, (3.) Pennecuick, Alexander, M- B. a Scottifh 
ticpemiy was ft ruck with a crofs, fo deeply in- poet and phyficiaa, who publifhed a finall voiumje 
droted in it, that it might be eafily broke, and of humourous poems in the Scottilh dialed, in the 
girted os occafion, into two parts, thence cal- 17th century. He was proprietor of New Hafl 
MMfpnmes; or into four, thence called four- and Romanno. 

tk<i, or farthings . — But that prince coined it (1.) * Pennyroyal, or pudding graft. n.J. [pur 
indenture; in lieu of which, he firft legium, Lat.] 'A plant. Miller. 
bfci roand halfpence and farthings. He alfo (a.) Penny-rqyal, in botany. Sec Mentha. 
itisced the weight of the penny to a ftandard ; (3.) Penny-royal, Virginian. See Satu~ 

rising that it mould weigh 3a grains of wheat, reia. 

turnout of the middle of the ear. This penny (1.) * Pennyweight. n.J. [penny and weight .) 
vn ailed the penny Jterling. Twenty of thele A weight containing 04 grains troy weight.— 
povtre to weigh an ounce ; when the penny The $cvii piece of eigfit is if pennyweight in the 
■cmci weight a* well as a coin. See Sterling, pound worfe thaw the Enghih ftaixlard, weighs 
tadfisNYWEiGHT. The Jlver penny is now J 4 pennyweight, contains 13 pennyweight, a 1 grains 
•fbd&fird; but in 1797, a new capper coin- and 15 mites, of which there arc ao in the grain 
•Ktook place, when a great quantity of half- Iterling filver, and is in value 43 Engiifh peucc * 
f*®!. peony, and two-penny pieces were ftruck ; and 11 hundreds of a penny. ArbutbnoU 
tktvo latter in quite a View form; the legend (a.) The Penny-weight is a Troy weight, 
CwipsIIJ. d.g. Rex, and Britannia. 1797, containing 34 grains; each grain weighing a grain 
■ Ac reverfe, being Junk, in fie ad of being raifed. of wheat gathered out of the middle of the ear, 
•'j.)Pi»oiY, in ancient ftatutes, is ufed for all well dried. The name took its rife hence, that 
efnr money. And hence the ward-penny , aver- this was formerly the weight of one of our an- 
f^^h^ndred-pemtfttithing-permy, and krotbal -penny ? cient filver pennies. See Penny. Twenty of 
PENNYCUICK, [Gael 1. e. Cuckoo's hiU.f a pa- thefe penny-weights make an ounce Troy, 
of Scotland, in Mid Lothian 174 miles long, * Pennywise, adi. [penny and wife. * One who 
■d 6 broad. The Elk runs through it from W. laves fmall fums at tne hazard of larger; one who 
*E««id nearly divides it. The foil i? various ; is a niggard on improper occasions.— Be not pen- 
*?» gravel, land, and moft: Oats barley, peafe, nywife; riches have Wings and fly away of them- 
and potatoes are the chief crops. The (elves. Bacon. 
tfeitc is healthy, but the air is keen and pier- (i.) Penny-wor?*, Marsh. Sec Hydroco- 
Wp. the winters are fevere, and the changes of tilt. 

*ntbrr often fudden and violent. Iron, lime. (a.) Penny-wort, Wall. Sec Cotyledon. 
"*dooe, granite, petunje pentlmndica, peats and (3.) Penny-wort, Water. See Hydroco- 
TOjnboond. Silver has alfo been found in it. title. 

are Hkewile chifybeate, mineral, and pe- * Pennyworth. n.J. [penny and worth.] 1. Ag 

waters. Many petrified Ihells pf the my- much as is bought tor a penny, a. Any purchafc; 
and helix , and figured (tones have been any thing bought or fold tor money. — As for corn 
jjd among various ftrata. On the N. the pa- it is nothing natural, favc only for barley and 
* de ludes a part of the Pentland Hills, which oats, and fome places for rye 5 apd therefore the 
•“•d with pafiure, and feed about 8000 (beep larger pennyworths may be allowed to them, 
■tbupariih. The population in 1793 was 1731 ; Spenjer.— 

8jf, fince 1755, chiefly occafioned by Pirate? may make ct^cap pennyworths of their 
fccrt&kMi of a cotton and a paper mills. Thefe pillage, 

rdics of fcveral Ancient camps. In this parifli And purchafe friends. Shah. 

“b ut the (eats of New-Had, Spitted, and Pen- — You may come into court, and fwear that ! 
***** '&**[*• This laft is an elegant manfion, have a poor pennyworth of the Engitfh. Sbak.' 
•^cd in I7 5 i, by Sir James Clerk of Penne- — Lucian aflifms, that the fouls of ufurers after 
C31c ^»Bart. Its ntuation is delightful, com- their death arc tranflated into the bodies of afles, 
Binding a profpetf of the valicy in which the Elk and there remain certain days tor poor men to 
^ temiiuifd by the W. extremity of Pent- take their pennyworths out of their bones and lutes 
Hitts, and the ruins of Brun stone Castle, by cudgel and fpur. Peacbqm . — Though in pur- 
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jfeafcsof church lands men have afually the cheap- 
eft pennyworths, yet they have not always the bi ft 
bargains. South . 3. Something advautageoufly 
bought; a purchafe got for left than it is worth. — 
For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare, 
He had no mighty penn'wfrtb of his pray'r. Dryd* 
p> A fmall quantity. — My frieodfhip 1 diftribute 
»n pcnnmjoi tbs to thofe about me, 

(1.) PENOBSCOT, a large river of the United 
States, in Maine, which is formed by the conflu- 
ence of two conflderable rivers, called the E. and 
gnd W* Forks , that rife on the borders of Cana- 
da, and unite be|ow the Moofe-bcad lake, which 
is 35 miles long and 75 broad. Thence it runs 
6. for 60 miles to Indian Qldtown, 40 of which 
are through a fertile level country. About 300 
yards farther down, it has a portage of xao yards. 
Thence it continues to run S. 47 miles, and fails 
into the Atlantic at Fort Pownal, where it forms 
g large Bay. (N 9 3.) The tide runs 35 miles up 
jthis river, which is navigable 34 miles by veflels 
pf 30 tons. 

(1.) Penobscot, a poft town and port of entry 
of the United States, in Ma ; ne, capital of Hancock 
county. It contained 1084 citizens in 1790. It 
is 14 1 miles NW. of Portland 16 1 JL by £• of 
Jkrfton, and 606 from Philadelphia. Lon. 68. 40. 
W. Lat. 44. 14. N. 

(3.) Penobscot Bay, a large bay of the At- 
lantic, on the 8. co.ift of Maine, about 48 miles 
broad ; containing fevcral iflands. Lon. 68.40. to 
9 o. W, ILit. 43. 55. to 44. 30. 

(4.) Penobscot Hills, mountains of the U- 
nitcd States, in Maine, on the W. coaft of Penob- 
scot Bay. 

(5.) Pen og scots, a nat ; on of N. American In- 
4iai h who live in Indian Qld Town, a town on 
gn ifland in the Penobfeot, which they fay thgy 
bnvt pofftfled above 300 years. Their ifland 
contains about *00 acres of ground. 

(1.) PENPONT, [from penmens potu, Lat.) a pa- 
ot Scotland in Dumfries-fliirt, 24 units long, 
•and above j broad. The groun riles from the 
£E. by a continual afemt to the NW. where, 00 
the bapks pf the ficanr, (which rifes there) it is 
3,^00 feet above the level of tht river. The low- 
er part is watered ,by the N»th. Cairnkimiow is 
jn the middle of the parifh. (See Cairn ki^noW-) 
The vyholc diftridl exhibits a beautiful and ro- 
mantic profpeft. Gj*W{uba>gen Craig , a high rock 
of hap' brownifh whinftone, i« above 1000 feet of 
perpendicular height. The foil i* landy and 
moftly deep# but has been much improved by 
^ime. All the ufyal grain are raifed, as wejl as 
turnips, potatoes, clover, &c. The population 
in 1790 was $o»o ; decreafe 57, fince 7735; the 
pumber of fheep wzs iioo; of black cattle 980. 

(».) fENf ont, a village in the above p.irilh, 
Containing about jjo inhabitants, 

PENRHYN Dh a, a cape on the W. coaft pf 
Wales, in Caernarvonfliirg ; jo m. S. of Pulhey. 

PE*JR1S'E, a fe«i port town of S. Wales, in 
O-iaiporganfni re ? with a market qn Thqrfday ; ip 
miles SE* of Caermarthen, 14 WNW. of Swan- 
sea, apd 219 W- of London. Loq. a. 3^. W. Lat. 

J4. 40. N • 

* f ENRJTH, ap ancient totyp of Cumberland in 
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England, feated under a hill c.i'l d Pexhitr* 
Pell, near the rivu* Eamont and Lowucr. lj 
is a great thoroughfare for travellers; but Us litti 
other trade, except tanning, and a fmall 01409 
f.nfture of checks. Formerly it had a caihc, bn 
it is now in ruins. Ju the churcb-y u i is 2 mq 
nument of great antiquity, confiftin)> of twofoa 
pillars 11 feet 6 inches high, and 3 in ciriuntfci 
ence in the lower part, which is rouudtd;tl 
upper is fquare, and tapirs to a point; in d 
fquare part is fume fret-work, am 1 t t.e iriicvo 1 
a crofs ; and on the interior fide of one is the fab 
reprefentatiop of foine amma , But thife ftofij 
are mortified at their lower part into a rcundoN 
they are about 15 feet al under, and tht fp.;ceS 
tween them is inclofcd on each fide with Urol 
ry large but tiiin femicircular ft ones; fo t 
there is left bci ween pillar and pihar a waij 
two feet in breadth, Two of thefe WflVr ftq 
are plain, the others have certain figures, at | 
fent fcarce intelligible. Near thefe pulars is 
other called fhe giant's thumb , 5 feet 8 m< 
high, with an expanded head, perforated on I 
fides; from the middle the ftont rifts again' 
a lefler bead, rounded at top ; but no pail hi 
tendency to the figure of a crofs, being in uo J 
mutilated. The pillars are faid to have bed 
Up iu memory of Sir Owen Ccfarius, a fan 
warrior, buried here, who killed io many! 
bears, which much infefted this county, that 
figures of bears, cut in ftone, on each M 
his grave, were fet there in remerohrance af< 
execution he made among thofe bcafts ; and 
likewife faid his body extended from ont* 3 
to the other. In the market-place there is at! 
houfe of wood, beautified with bears climbuj 
a ragged ftaff. There is a memorandum on tk 
fide of the veltry without, j that, in 1598, \ 
perfons died here of the plague. There is a 
rity-fehool in this place for 20 boys, and anj 
for 3p girls, maintained by 53I. a year, by IB 
crament money and panfh flock. In jyi| 
Scotch H«gh landers entered this town, 
quartered in it fora night, in their way to 
ton, w ithout doing much harm ; but in tW 
bellion, j 745, they were, it is faid, very \ 
cfeqs and cl m l. Its handfume fpacious ck 
has been lately rebuilt, and the roof fupporti! 
pillars, whole flialts> are of one entire rpl 
ftone, dug out of a neighbouring quarry. Oi 
E. part of the parifh, upon the N. bank ofth 
ver Eamont, there arc two cave* or grottoes, 
out of the folid rock, and fufticientto contain 
men. The pafl'age to them is very narrow 
dangerous 5 and it is pcflible that its periintt 
cefs may have given it the name of fjtj Parlis . 
vulgar tell many ftories of one His, a giant* 
lived there in former times. But probably, 
fubterraneous chambers were made for a fi 
retreat in time of l'udden danger 1 And the 1 
gates, tyhich were taken away not long ago,4 
to confirm that fuppofition. Lou. 3. 16. W- j 

34. 35-**- i 

PENROSE, Thomas, was the fern cf theJ 
Mr Pcnrofc, rector of Newbury, Berks, a j 
of great abilities, defeended from an ancient 
ith family. Mr Penrofe^ jun. being intended 
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it church, purfucd his ftudies with fucCefs, at 
Ciii&cQurch, Oxford, until fumtner 1762, when 
U ciger turn to the naval and military line over- 

S wtriag W3 attachment to his real interefti he 
: U colicgi, and embarked in the unfortunate 
npdrion agoinft Nova Colonia, in South A- 
tsaa, under Cap. Macnam^ra. The iflue was 
The Clive (the larged veffel) was burnt; 
aiuugh the Ambufcade el'caped (on board of 
rid Mr Penrod*, acting as lieutenant of Marines, 
•wauled), yet the hardships which he after- 
uiitaracd in a prize iloop, in which he was 
utterly ruined his conftitution. Return- 
teLgUad with ample tcdimonials of his gal- 
7 and good behaviour, he finiflicd, at HerU 
College, Ox had, liis courfc of Rudies; and 
t*. taUn orders, accepted the curacy of New- 
rj, the inrumc of w liich, by the voluntary fub- 
" of the inhabitants, was coniklerably aug- 
Aftcr he had continued in that ftation 
9 years, he was prefented by a friend, to a 
worth near 500 1 . p*r annum* It came, 
too late; for Mr Penrole’s health was 
a deep decline, aid he died at BriAol 
aged 36. In 1768 he married Mifs Mary 
£ Newbury, by whom be bad one child, 
, who was educated at Winton College* 
xilt wig refpe£tcd for his extenfive erudi- 
adauitd for his eloquence, and cAeemed 
Wikcul qualities. By the poor, to whom 
Sbtrai, he was venerated. To ids poeti- 
tht public, by their reception of his 
H luncj* dec. have given a favourable 

1 a tojvn of Cornwall, feated on a 
Mttgflitrance of Falmouth haven by Pen- 
It coidifts of about 300 houfes; 
flrcttsare broad arid well paved. There 
| airy gardens and orchards in it, that it 
“is town in a wood. It is well watered 

r J^alrts, ^od has an aim of the fea on each 
a it, with a good cuilomhoufe and quay, 
t nest buildings. It drives a confiderabie 
•pilchards, and in the Newfoundland fifli- 
f *as anciently governed by a portreeve ; 
1 1. made it a corporation, confiding of 
»;i aldermen, 12 common council men, 
iu*, Reward, occ. an ofiice of record 
P*priion, and power to try felons. The 
■"•od twu aldermen are juftices of the peace, 
anciently a monaftery in this place, and 
toil relics of a tower, garden walls, and 
: church. It has now neither church 
It has lent members to parliament 
e the lirft year of Q. Mary j and James 
fcd it a new charter, but it was never 
c of, all the inhabitants that pay fcot and 
* aae about 100, being the electors. Mr. 
r ?i»cs a very remarkable account how* Pen- 
L*» ooce laved by a company of drolling 
He lays, that in the end of the 16th 
Spaniards were landing to bum tbe 
^ si the players were fetting Samfon upon 
Aiaes . which performance was accomr 
[jnth Rich drumming and Ihouting, that 
N*i*d* thought fomc ambu(h was laid for 
^ «d tampered back to their fliips, 
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Uzabeth founded a fre efehool in this place. Lon# 
S . 55* W. Lat. 50. 13. N. 

PENS, a town of Cuba ; aa m. SW. of Bayamo, 

PENSACOLA, the capital of W. Florida, is 
feated at the mouth of a river on the gulf of 
Mexico. It was edablilhed by the French, and 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763. It6 firft difeover- 
er was SebaAian Cabot in 1497. It was reduced 
in 1781, by the Spaniards under JDon Bernard 
Galvez, after the mod obAinate defence made by 
the Britilb troops that is poflible to be conceived* 
againd a much luperior force of Spanilh veterans. 
The bravery of the Britilb would indeed in all 
probability have preferved the place had not a 
fhell burd open the door of a powder magazine 
under tbe redoubt, by which it was blown up, 
and ioo.inen killed or wounded. A capitulation 
therefore became absolutely necefary, which wa| 
obtained on honourable terms. The town, with 
the whole province of We A Florida, was confirm- 
ed to the Spaniards by the treaty of 1783. Lon. 
87., 20. W. Lat. 30. a a. N. 

PENSANCE, a town of Cornwall, at the bot- 
tom of Mountlbay, about ten miles from the 
Land’s End. It was burnt in 1595 by the Spani- 
ards, who, with four galley s, furprifed this part 
of the coaA, and fet fire to fcveral villages and 
firms ; but it was fbon after rebuilt, made one of 
the coinage towns, and has now a conliderable 
trade. It lies in the parilh of Madera, noted for 
its reftorative fpring, famous for curing lamcnefs, 
cholic, Sec. It is well built and populous, and 
has many ihips. The fhoj e abounds lb much with 
lead, tin, and copper ore, that the veins thereof 
appear on the utirtoA extent of land at low r -water 
mark. It is 287 miles W. by S. of London. 
Lon. 5. 35. W. Lat. 51. 23. N. 

PF.NSBURY. See PtNNsBURY. 

PENSFORU, a town of Soinerfc fhire, with a 
market on Tuesday. It is feated on the Chew* 
and is famed tor its hats and bread. It lies 7 miles 
W. of Bath, and 117 W. by S. of London. 
Lon. 2. 30. W. Lat. 51. 23. N. 

* PENSILE, adj * [penfi/u* Latin.] 1. Hanging $ 
fufpended. — Two trepidations ; the one manitett 
and local, as of the bell when it is penfiU ; the o* 
ther fecret, of the minute parts. Bacon . — 

Anxious I alk you how the penjiie ball 

Should never Rrive to rile, nor never fear iQ 
fall ? Prior * 

t. Supported above the ground. — 

The marble brought, erects the fpaciou s d ome* 

Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and penfile garden 
grows. Prior* 

* PENSILENESS. n. f. [from penfile.] The 
Rate of hangirig. 

PENSILES horti, Hanging Carden in anti- 
quity. See Babylon, $ 4. 

PE NSIL VANIA, an erroneous fpelliog. See 
Pennsylvania. 

* PENSION. n.f. \penJiofi, Fr.J An allowance 
made to any one w ithout an equivalent. In Ei^. 
land it is generally underload to mean pay givtti 
to a Rate hireling for treafon to his country. — A 
charity beAowcd on the education of her \ mrj 
fubjea^ has more merit than a thoufand pt\ \ tt 
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to tftdfc of a higher fortune. GmrJi**s~'Rc has hurt of ptnjioncrs, foldiers, and all hired fovaj 

liv’d with the great without flattery, and been a Camd. . 

friend to men in power without penjtow. Pope. Hovering dreams 

Chremcs, for airy penJUm of renown. The fickle penfimer* of Morpheus’ tnm. M 

Devotes his fervioe to the ftate and crown* —He would make* enquiry fur new pnfonen. J 

, % ^ t „ Ytomg. —The redor is maintained by the pcrquihtd 

(2.) A Pension is or ought to be a funs of money the curate’s office, and therefore is a kind oh 
paid annually for adual Cervices or coufiderationt jfaur to him. Collier . a A Gave of kale hired 
already paft. The yearly payment of each me m- a Itipend to obey his matter.— 
her to the houfes of the inns of courts aie likewife In Britain’s feuate he a feat obtains, 
named penfions ; and the yearly affembly of the And one more pettftoner St Stephen gain*. I 

fociety of Gray’s Inn, to confult on the affairs of (a.) Pensioner, in the univerfity ofCambri 

the houfc, is alfo called a penfiom. and in that of Dublin, has a very peculiar im 

* To Pension, w. a. (from the noun.] To mg; for thofe ftudents, either under-graduatt 
fupport by an arbitrary allowance.— One might bachelors of art*, are called penfionm, who 
exped to fee medals of France in the higheft per- wholly at their own exoence, and who rectiv 
fe&ion, when there is a fociety penfoned and fet emolument whatever from the college of w 
apart for the defigning of them* Addifou.— they are members. They are divided into 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, kinds, the premier and the lefs ; the forme 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion'd whom arc generally called fcOtrureommoKni, 
Quarles. /VPr« caufe they eat with the fellows of their colli 

(1.) * PENSIONARY, adj. [penfiommir*, Fr.] the latter are always called penfionen, and at 
Maintained by penfions. — the fchoJars, who are thoie ttudeius of the 

His filly plots, and petitionary fpies. Donne, lege, either wider- graduates or bachelors whi 
— They were devoted by penjtonary obligations to upon the foundation, who receive emoiuni 
the dive. HwmeP s Vocal Forcft. from the fociety, and who are capable of fa 

(1.) Pinsion arv, n.f. or Pensioner, a per- cle&ed fellows. Sec Servitor andSiiA*. 
foil who has an appointment or yearly fum, pay- (3.) Pensioner, in general denotes a p< 
able during life, by way of acknowledgment, char- who receives a penfion, yearly friary, or ai 
ged on the eftate of a prince, company, or parti- ance from government. Hence 
cularperfon. - (4.) Pensioners, the janb or 

(3.) Pensionary, in the ci-devant government the nobleft fort of guard to the king’s ptria , 
of the United Provinces, was the firft miniftcr of fifts of 40 gentlemen who receive a yesriy pe 
the regency of each city in Holland. His office was of 100I. This honourable band was 6/tt mfl 
to give his advice iw affairs relating to the govern- ed by King Henry VIII. and their office w b 
ment, cither of the ftatc in general, or of the city tend the king’s perfim, with their bati-aie 
in particular; and in affembiies of the ftates of and from his chapel-royal, and to recetv^nm: 
the province, he was foeaker in behalf of his city, prefence-chamber, or coming opt of bis pnvj 
The function, however, of thefe penfionaries was gings ; they are alfo to attend at all great f< 
not everywhere alike; in fome cities they only gave nitie*, as coronations, $t George's feaft, p 
their advice, and were never found in affemblies audiences of ambaffadors, at thefovercign’s] 
of the magiftrates, except when expreftly called to parliament, Ac. They are each oblige 
thither: in others they attended conftantly: and in keep three double horfes and a fervynt, and I 
others they made the propofitions on the part of properly a troop of herfe. They wait Hall 
the burgomafters, drew up their conclufions, Sec. time quarterly ; hut on Chriftmas day, Eaftci 
They were called penjiomaries , bccaufe theyreccived Wbitfonday, dec. and on extraordinary uert 
an appointment or penfion, they are alt obliged to give their attend 

U')P**s*o*AftY, Grand, a ci-devant appel- They likewife carry up the fovercign’s dims 
lation given to the firft minifter of the States of the coronation-day and St George’s fell 
Holland. The grand penfionary was chairman which times the king or queen ufually confc 
in the affemblies of the Rates of that province: he honour of knighthood on two fuch gentlem 
propofed the mattersto be confoRed on ; collected the band as their captain prefents. Their 
the votes ; formed and pronounced the resolutions are gilt battle-ages : and their weapons on I 
of the ftates; opened letters; conferred with foreign back, in time of war, are cuirafliers arms, 
minifters, See. His bufinefs was alfo to m^pe# tie fword and piffoja. Their ftandard, in tin 
finances, to maintain the authority of the fcates, war, is argent; a crofs gules. Their captain 
and to fee that the laws were obferyed $ and he was ways a hoMcrnan, who has under him a lh 
perpetual deputy of the ftates geiteral or the Unit- ant, a ftandard-bearcr, a clerk of the chcc 
ed Provinces. His commiffion was, however, given cretary, paymaster, and harbinger, 
him only for five years ; after which it was delibe* * PEN6I YE. adj. I penjfc French 5 penf* 

rated whether or not it (hould be renewed; but lian.] 1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; form 
there is no mftanoe of its being revoked; there- mournfully ferrous; melancholy. — Think it 
fore death only put an end to the ftindions of good work, which they in their penjve ca 
this important minifter. the well bettowing of time account watte. li 

( 1.) # PENSIONER, n. f. [from penfion.] r. Are you at leifure, holy father? — 

One who is fupported by an allowance paid at the —My leifiire ferves me, penfive daughter, 

will of another; a dependant. — Prices of things 

jseceffary for fuftentation grew exedfive to the Anxious caresthrf«7/ftr nymph oppreft. 
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% It is fWPrafly and property ufed of perfons ; CCLXVII. 
tat Aw* hu applied it to things. — 

Wc, at the (ad approach of death, (hail! 
know 

The tracts which from theft penfive Bombers 
flow, ’ 

Tta! we pttrfoe falfc joy, and fbffer real woe. 

Prior. ) 

•fLVSIVELT. aefa. (from penfive.] With me- 
hcWf ; Lrrowfully : with gloomy fcrioufnefs.— 
to kii» and Bowers (he walked penfivefy. 

•PENSIVENESS. n.fi (from penfive. J McUn- 

g iwfulnefs ; with gloomy ferioufnefs.— 

% the b I dings of God, we (hould de- 
d giving thanks than m making re- 
fm, ?nafmuch as the one hath penfive- 
hMd hat, the other always joy annexed. 

\ Woolfl’ft thou unlock the door 
Jocold defpairs and gnawing pefivenefe A 

Herbert • 

OCK, *./ a ftutcc or flood-gate, ferv- 
or let go the water of a mill-pond, 

[*»KNT. part. pair. S^ot np.— 

1 Cot my lace a funder, 
iblmy pent heart may hare (bine fcope to 
P **• Sbak. 

iac £» of Clarence bare I pent up clofe. 

- , , , Sbak. 

IV tool pure fire, like ours of equal force ; 

Warm Be'h, mnft iflue by difeourfe. Dryd. 

- . in Utica, he vainly forms 
'"•qntomc of Roman greatnefs. Cato* 

UWA, a town of the French imperial repub- 
If*' »^nd and department of Corfica ; j 
RJE- ofpbru. 

JWACAPSULAR. adj. [«*%') i and eapfidar\ 
gjfa cavities. 

pTACEROS, in natural hiftory, a name 
tyLiflkros and fome other authors to a kind 
h mraa, or fca ftar-fifh, compofed of five 
**7** with federal tranfverfe hairy or 
pprocefTes. 

K. PENTACHORD, adjl-m* and 
P^ocnt with five firings. 

^stachord, [of five, firing} 
mufical inftrument. The inven. 
pentachord is referred to the Scythi- 
Pk Brings were of bullock’s leather ; and 
Pr ■tft (track with a plectrum made of goat’s 


ACROSTIC, In poetry, a fet of verfes fo 
11 that there are aiways five acroftics of 
Pf 1 ***€, in five dtvifions of each verft. Sec 

piACTlNODOS, in natural biAory, a 
FP*ca by fome authors to thofc fpecics of 
Hr *fch are compofed of a body divided 

P 1 * AD ACTY LON, five finobbs, in bo- 
given by fome authors to the ricimo 
fro m the figure of its leaf. 
P^ADACTYLOS fi sets, the Jinx-fingered 
ichthyology, the name of a filh common in 
shout the Eafi Indies, and called by 
there vuf linger vifeb* Sec Plate 


PEN 

ft has this name from five Waek 
fircaks which it has on each fide, refembling the 
prints of five fingers. Its head is flat, convex at 
the bottom, plain in the fide*, and inclined in the 
fore port. The Inout is thick, obtufe,and round ; 
the lower jaw at its extremity bent and rounded ; 
the n oft rib are double ; the balls of the eyes oval ; 
the iris of a filver colour ; the firft fin of the back 
is final! the fecond is more elevated ; thofe of the 
brraft are inftrted obliquely, that of the anus is 
greatly extended, and that of the tail much floped. 
The whole body is covered with fcales of a mo- 
derate fixe, thin, flexible, and Oightly indented on 
their hinder edge ; the back is redaifh, the fides 
of a filver colour, and the fins white. The filh is 
defcribed by fome as about nine inches long ; by 
others as a foot and a half. It is a dry but not 
ill-tafted filh. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA, in the old fyftem of 
mineralogy, a genus of fpars. (See Spar.) The 
bodies of this genus are fpars in form of pentago- 
nal columns, terminated by pentangular pyramids 
at one end, and regularly affixed at the other to 
fome foiid body. 

* PENTAEDROUS. adj. [with and »**•.] Hav- 
ing five fides. — The pentaedrou* columnar coral- 
loid bodies are compofed of plates fet lengthways, 
and paffing from the furface to the axis. Wood- 
ward, 

(i.) * PENTAGON, rn.fi [pentagon, Fr. ww> 
and ym*.] A figure with five angles. — I know of 
that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle infhribed. 
lVotton. 

(a.) Pentagon, to geometry, h a figure of five 
fides and five angles. See Geometry. 

{$.) Pint agon, in fortification, denotes a fort 
with five baftions. 

* PENTAGONAL, adj. [from pentagon.} 
Quinquangular ; having five angles.— The body 
being cut tranfverfdy, its furface appears like a 
net made up of pentagonal melhet, with a penta- 
gonal ftar in each meih. Woodward. 

PENTAGONOTHECA, in botany, the name 
given by Vaillant to the plant called by Linnaeus, 
Plunder, Houfton,and others, pisonia. 

(i.) PENT AGRAPH, a. f. an inftrument de- 
figned for drawing figures in what proportion you 
pkafe, without any foil in the art. See Minia- 
ture, § %. The inftrument is otherwife called 
a parallelogram. The common pentagraph 
( Plate CCLXV, fig. 13.) confiftg of 4 brafs or 
wooden rulers, two of them from 15 to 18 inches 
long, the other two half that length. At the 
ends, and In the middle, of the longer rulers, as 
aAfo at the ends of the (barter, are holes, upon 
the exa A fixing whereof the perfection of the in- 
ftrument chiefly depends. Thofe in the middle 
of the long rulers are to be at the feme diftance 
from thofe at the end of the long ones, and thofe 
of the Ibort ones; fo that when put together, 
they may always make a parallelogram. The in- 
ftrument is fitted together for ufe by feveral little 
pieceB, particularly a little pillar, N° 1. having at 
one end a ferew and nut, whereby the two long 
rulers are joined ; and at the other a little knot 
for the inftrument to Aide on. The piece, N° 1. 
it a rivet with a fore w and nut, wherewith each 

ibort 
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fllort ruler is faftened to the middlf of each long PENTAGYN 1 A, [from «»«,/«*, and ym\ 
one. The piece, N* 3. is a pillar, one end where- woman, or wife,] in the Linnaean Syftem of fi 
of, being hollowed into a ferew, has a nut fitted tany, an order in the clafltrs Pentandria, Dec: 
to it. At the other end is a worm to ferew into dria, Dodecandria, Icofandria, and Pjlyandrj 
the table ; when the inftrument is to be ufed,'it confifting of plants which hare hermaphrtxj 
joins the ends of the two fhort rulers. The piece, flowers, with 5 female organs. See Botany* 
4- is a pen, portcrayon, or pencil, ferewed in- 1S0, 18 c, 186, 187, 188. 
to a little pillar. Laftiy, the piece, N° 5. is a braft PENTALUPO, a town of Naples, in Caia[ 
point, moderately blunt, ferewed likewife into a Ultra, fi miles E. of Reggio, 
little pillar. (1 .) * PENTAMETER. n.f. IpentamctreJ 

(a.) Pewtagraph, METHOD or using the. pentametrum , Lat.] A Latin verfe of five fee] 
I. To copy a defign in the fame fcale or bignefs Mr Uiftich may poflibly play fom- pint am, 
as the original : (brew the worm N° 3. into the upon us, but he fhailbeaufwercd in Alexandni 
table 5 lay a paper under the pencil N° 4. and the jiddifon . 

defign under the point N° 5. This done, con- (2.) Pentameter verse. Thetwofirftl 
dulling the point over the feveral lines and parts may be either daltyls or fpondees at pit ailing 
of the defign, the pencil will draw or repeat the third is always a fpondte ; and the two lad | 
fame on the paper. II. If the defign be to be re- pefts: Rich is the following verfe of Ovid, 
duced—r. f. into half the fpace, the worm mud. 123 4 


be placed at the end of the long ruler, N° 4. and 
the paper and pencil in the middle. In this fix- 
ation conduit the brafs point over the ftveral lines 
of the dtlign, as before ; and the pencil at the 
fame time will draw its copy in the proportion 
required; tVe pencil here only moving half the 
lengths that the point moves. Hence, on the con- 
trary, if the defign be to be enlarged by one half, 
the bra fa point, with the defign, mult be placed 
In the middle, at N° 3. the pencil and paper at 
the end of the long ruler, and the worm at the 
other. 1 H. To enlarge or reduce in other pro- 
portions, there are holes drilled at equal diftances 
on each ruler, viz. all along the fhort ones, and 
half way of the long ones, in order for placing 
the brafs point, pencil, and worm, in a right line 
therein ; i. e. if the piece carrying the point be 
put in the third hole, the two other pieces rauft 
be put in its third hole. If, then, the point and 
defign be placed at any hole of the great rulers, 
and the pencil with the paper at arty hole of the 
Ihort ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the 
copy will be lefs than half the original. On the 
contrary, if it be placed at one of the holes of that 
fhort ruler, which is parallel to the long ruler, >he 
copy will be greater than half the original. The 
conftrultion of this inftrument requites a degree 
of accuracy which moft of ourinftrument-makeis 
are ftrangersto ; for which reaftm, there arc very 
few of the inftruments that fucceech Few \vi,l 
do any thing tolerably but ftraight lines; and ma- 
ny of them not even thefe. To prove that the fi- 
gure defcribed by a pentagraph is fimilar to the 
given figure, let C (Jig. 14.) be the fixed cemre of 
motion ; P the pencil for tracing the given figure 
PP, and p the pencil which ( traces the other figure 
tP \ pi & c * mu ^ b* adjufted, that p, C, and P, 
may lie in one ftraight line; then, fince B/* : 
A p : : BP : AC, whatever be the fixation of the 
pentagraph, the angles PCP and pCp are verti- 
cal ; and therefore PC^ will in every pofition of 
the inftrument be a right line : but PC: fC : : BA : 
A f, in each of the two pofitions in the figure, 
and confequently the triangles PCP, p C £,,are fi- 
milar ; and PP ipp ( : : PC :p C) :: BA : A p, or 
in a given ratio. Hence it appears, that, by mov- 
ing the pencil p, Ap may be equal to BA, or lefo 
in any proportion : and confequently pp may be 
tqual to PP, or lefs, in the fame proportion. 


Carmini\bus vi\vrs iem\ptu in d t mne mcii. 
A pentameter verfe fobjoined to an htxarm 
conftitutes what is cahed elegiac . See Elec 

(1.) PENTANDRIA, [from 
m man , or hujband ,] the fifth clals in Linna 
fexual method, confiding of plants which 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five flamin'! or 
organs. See Botany, Index. 

(2.) Pentandria is alfo the name of ant 
in tfcc clafies Monadelphia, Diadelphia, .“olyj 
phia, Gynandria, Monoecia, and Dioccia. 
Botany, $ 191, 192, 193, 195, 196, 197. 

* PENTANGULAR, ad], [m> 7 i and gup 
Five-cornered. — His thick and bony fcalr* 
in rows, fo as to make the flefli 
Grew. 

(j .) * PENTAPETALOUS, adj [tr^and/ 
Lat.] Having five petais or leaves. 

PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of th 
dccandria order, belonging to the monadt 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ing under the 37th order, Columnifer *. 7 ! 
lyx is quinquepartite ; the ftatnina are 10 in 
her, of which five are caftrated and long 
capfule quinquclocular and polyfpermou*. ' 
is hot one fpecies known; viz. 

PenVapetes Phoenicia, with halbert^ 
cd, fpear-ihaped, fawed leaves. It is an a 
plant, a native of India, and rife9 to j or j 
adorned with fine fcarlet flowers, confifti 
one petal cut into five fegments. In the ccr 
the flower arifes a Ihort thick column, to 1 
adhere 15 Ihort ftamina. It is a tender 
and nnift be brought up in the hot-houfe. 

(1.) PEKTAPOLIS, a name given to th 
cities Sodom, Gomorrah, Adm.ih, and Zc 
and Zoar. (Wifdom x. 6.) They were a 
condemned to utter deftrulBon, but Lot in 
ded for the prefervation of Zoar, otherwife 
Be fa. The other 4 were dellroyed by Ugh 
(Gen. nix. 24. 25.) and in the place when 
flood arofe the lake Afphaltitcs, or the lake 
dom. 

(2.) Pent APOL is^ a diftrilt of Cyrenaica 
ated on the Mediterranean ; denominated ir 
five cities; namely, Berenice, Arfinoe, Plot 
Cyrene, and Apolionia. Ptol . 

(3.) PENTAPOLIS Of THE PHILISTINE 
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irebof tifPViliflir.es Gaza, Gath, Afealon, A- with fame little vanatioi. ; .u the coilefts advcfi- 
Eta> jiH Ekrcr. tu U qu idragcfimal, palchal or pentecoflal. Sari . 

• PE.VTASPAjT. aJj. [ pcntn'pajlc, Fr. tnft PENTECOSTE, a 'river o* Canada, which runs 
b-W] An me oc with five pullica. 1X3. -into the St Lawrence, in Lon. 66. 45- W. L.lt.49. 
•PLV1ASTKX «./ I»,.7i and ».*8r.] A 4S- N. . 

cm^lition cor lining ot five verfes.’ PEN7 ELJCUS, a mountain of Attica, famous 

•PtXTASTYLE. n. f [»«7* and rr*A<§r.] In for beautiful marble. 

rkcchinr, a work in which arc five rows of co- PENTHES1LEA, queen of the Amazons* 
to?*, • Piceeeded Orythia, and gave proofs of her cou* 

'PENTATEUCH. n. /. I m** and 5 ™ge at the fuge of Troy, whfcrc (he was killed by 
Fr.] The five books of Moles.— -The Achilles. Piiny fays that Ihc invented the battle- 
| *n tae er.fuing part of the Rental curb makes axe. 

ur s Sequent nunt. on of the angels. Bentley. PENTHEUS, in fabulous hiftory, the fon of 

, it Pentateuch is derived bum the Greek Ethion and Agave, king of Thebes* in Boeotii. 
^n^*fnim«»V l /vr 9 andTiir^,aniVi*v^ff» He was murdered by the Bacchanalian women, 
and fignifitrs the collection of the live in- for opp* ling the worfiiip of Bacchus, then newly 
Ihipmtuir books of Mofes, viz. Genesis, Ex- introduced ; tho* others fay it was for prying into 
[ttcstLsvrricus, Numbers, ami DeutEKOno- the myfteries of the new deity. His mother and 
fr. Sec thefc articles. lbs aunts, Ino and Autonoe, were the firft to tear 


■ KNTATHLON, or) in antiquity, a general 
\ ‘ILVTATHLUM, ) name for the five extr- 
fcpnfiinreu at the Grecian games, viz. wretl- 
fckirag, leaping, running, and playing at the 

'PENTECOST, r. / [wtfaum : pentacefie, 

q i* A fvart among the Jews. — renteeoj} fig- 
toe fiftieth, hceatifc this fcaft was ce.cbrat- 
l^t^h day after the 16th of Nifitu, which 
fcftfiddiy of the fcaft of the p.uTovers the 
it the featk of weeks, becaufe it was 
y? weeks after the pafEover: they then offer- 
fruits of the wheat harveft, which then 
Pg^ ktefl : it was inftituted to obhge the 
to repair to the temple, there to ac- 
2 ®*^ethe Lord's dominion, and aifo to rtn- 
fftco to God for the law he had given them 
P*3ount Sinai, on the fiftieth day after their 
uut of Egyt>t. Calmet . 2. Whiti'untidC.— 

I 1 Ti?fii-ee the nuptial of Lucentio, 
pveccj? as quickly as It will, 

twenty years. Shak. 

2-1 Putecost. At this feaft the Jews alfo 
fatal at the temple ft veil lambs of that year, 
ttif, aod two rams, for a burnt offering ; two 
bfcir a peace offering; and a goat for a fin 
•p'Levit. xxiii. ij, i6. Exod. xxxiv. 12. and 
tin. 9, 10.) The modern Jews cckbrate 
for two days. They deck the fy- 
and their own houfes with garlinds of 
They hear a fermon in praife of the 
** *hrch they ftippofe to have been delivered 
day. The Jews of Germany make a very 
confifting of 7 layers of pnftc, winch 
Silai. The 7 la>ers rtprcftnt the 7 hea- 
*»*l*u:hthey think God reafetnded from the 
ountain. (See Leo de Modena and Bux- 
Maar. Jud.) It was on the tea ft of pente- 
Holy Ghoft tr.iracul ufly defeended 
?poftle?. (Adts ii.) 

UJOPt^tECOST, an illand in the Archipelago 
I& 1 Gre*t Cyclades. It was difcovcrcd by 
■fi^n.Jcoo Pentrcoft day, lid May, 17684 
Bm Julies from Aurora Iflandi Lon. 165. 58. 
VPuii. Lat. if. 8. S. 

FftXTECOSTAL. adj. [from penttcojl .] be- 
m to VThitfunt de. — I have tompohd fun 
PTftfleds m*de up out of the church collefti 
XVII. Part I. 


him to pieces. (Ovid, Mil. iii. fab. 7, 8, 9. Virg . 
^£ r i. iv. 469.) See MvsTtRiEs, § 25. 

PENI'IIIER, a c«<pe 4>n the W.coaft of France, 
l\ kuIes SE. o r St Matthicu. Lon. 13. 3. E. Ferro. 
Lit. 48. 15. Sr. 

PLNTH1EVRE, a fort of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan, on the peninfula of Quiberon; 7 
imle« N. of Quiberon, and 9 S. of Auray. 

PENTHILUS, a fon of Oreftes and Erigone* 
the daughter of iEgyfthUv.: who reigned con- 
jundlly with his brother Tilamenes at Argos, till . 
they were expelled by the HeracliDA. He thert 
went to Achaia, arid thence to Lefbos, where he 
planted a colony. Pauf. 4. Paterc. 1. c. i. 

PENTHORUM, in botany, a genus of the pen** 
tagynia order, belonging to the pentan Iria claff 
of plants. The calyx is quinqu .fid ; there are ei- 
ther 5 petals or none ) the capiule is five-pointed 
and quinquelocular. 

* PEN'EHOUSE. n. /. [pent, from petite, Fr< 
and boufe.] A filed hanging out aflope from the 
main wail. — This is the peTitboufe under which 
Lorenzo delirM us to make a ftand. SbaL — 

Sleep fhall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his t'vr.t boufe lid. Shak • 

— The Tufks lurking under their penthaf ? , la- 
boured with mattocks to dig up the foundation, 
of the wall. Knolle *. — Tiiofe defenfive engines 
madt by the Romans into the form of pentboufes 
to sever the ailailants from the weapon:, of the 
bcfiegcd, would he prefently bitter in pieces with 
(tones and blocks. IVilkins . — 

My pentbod/e eye brows, and my (baggy 
beard, 

Offend your fi«ht. Drydem 

The chill nin 

Drops from fome pentboufe on her wretched 

head. ’ Rvajuc*. 

FENTHYLtTS, a king of Paphos, who aflifted 

Xerxes with 11 ftiips. Being feized by the Greeks, 
he gave them much ufefui information as to the 
Fit nation of the Perfnns. Herod, vii. 195. 

* PENT 1 CE. n. f. [aopentir, French ; pendice % 
Italian. It is commonly fuppofed a corruption of 
pentboufe; but perhaps pentice is the true word.] 
A Hoping roof. — Climes that fear the falling and 
lying of much fnow, ought to provide tnoie in- 
clining penttces . WotTon. 

B b PEN* 
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PENTIDATILO, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
bria U.tra ; 12 miles SE. of Reggio. 

* PENTILE. n. J. [few/ and tile.] A tile form- 
ed to cover the (loping part of the roof : they are 
often called pantile '?. — Pentiles are 13 inches long, 
with a button to hang on the laths ; they are hol- 
low and circular. Moxon. 

PENT1MA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzd Ci- 
tra ; * mde NW. of Solmona. 

PENTLAND, or Pi ct land, names given to 
a frith, a ridge of hills, and fevei al i (lands of Scot- 
land, in very different parts of the kingdom. Tlicfe 
names appear to have the lame derivation \ Pert- 
land being only a variation in orthography from 
Paint-land , and Pitlland being undoubtedly deri- 
ved from Pi3i , the name given by the Romans to 
our anctftors, the Piffj, becanfe, like fome other 
favage nations, they painted their bodies. See 
Piers. 

j. Pentland Frith, or PictlaNd Frith, a 
narrow ftrait of 12 miles between the main land 
of Scotland and the Orkney ifles/ This ftrait is 
the great thoroughfare of fhipping between the 

E. and W. Teas, the terror of the boldeft mariners, 
and the grave of thoufands. By the meeting of 
many different tides, the fea runs with fuch impe- 
tuoffty, that no vtflcl can withftand it. The fpray 
is often driven feveral miles on land. Thefe ftorms, 
however, afford ma,ny natives on the oppolite 
fliores a better livelihood than they could obtain 
by filhing or hufbandry. They fearcb from place 
t ) place, and from one cavern to another, in the 
hopes of finding timber, calks, and other floating 
articles'of the wrecked veffels, of which 6 or 8 are 
often facrificed in one night. The navigation of 
this pafs is rendered more dangerous by the ifland 
cf Stroma, and two rocks called the Skerries, 
Ivin _ near the middle of it. (See N° 3.) It may 
be crolfed and failed through, however, without 
danger, at particular times, known to the pilots 
on that coaft. But if the propofed canal from In. 
vernefs to Fort William were carried into execu- 
tion, aTt danger from this circuitous navigation 
would Ik prevented. 

a. Pentland IIills, a ridge of hills which be- 
;rin abotft 4 miles S. by W. of Edinburgh, and ex- 
tend 10 miles W. towards the W. borders of Mid 
Lothian. Ificy are moftly green to the top, and 
aiford excellent pafture to numerous flocks of 
fhr rp. The valley? between them arc watered by 
feveral romantic ftreams; particulaily the North 
I*.??, Glencro/j , and Logan water. Some of ti e 
hills are very high. Garketan Craig, the rnoft nor- 
thern is 14*0 feet above the fea level ; Cnpelaw, 
\Y. of if, is 1550; and Logan-houfe hill is 1700 
In this laft is” found the ftone called Petunse 
Pentlandica, from t* rcfcir.b’ancc to the mate- 
rials ufed in China for making china wares. The 
h,.^ >f ’>a:d and Biuckfjrd are a continuation of 

this ridge. , . 

Pentland Skerries, three iflands in the 

F. end of Pentland Frith; on .the largeft of which 
j \vo lighi -ho ufes were created in 1794; 4 miles 
T E. cf Duncan’s-bay Head. Lon. o. 25, E. of 
Edh lurgh. Lat. *8. 35. N. 

PFNTSTEMON. See Chelone, N° 3. 

* p ,st up. part. adj. [pent 9 from pen and //£.] 
Shut up. — ■ 


PEN 

Clofe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents. K. 
PENVENAN, a town of France, in the d< 
of the North Coafts ; 3 miles NW. of Ttcgui 
and y l NE. of Lannion. 

PENUL'A, among the ancient Romans, wa 
coarfc gannent or cloak worn in cold or raj 
weather. It was fhorter than the laccrna, 3 
therefore more proper for travellers. It was ge 
rally brown, and fucceeded the toga after the ft 
became monarchical. Auguftus abolilhed thee 
tom of wearing the penula over the toga, confw 
ing it as too effeminate for Romans; and the 
dries had orders to fuffer none to appear m 
circus or forum with tlie larcema or ptm 
Writers are not agreed as to the precife difri^ 
between thefe twq‘ articles of drel’s; but we 
told that they were chiefly worn by the lowcf 
ders of people. See Lacerna. I 

PENULTIMA, or Penultimate SyluI 
in gramm ar, the iaft fv liable but one of a wa 

* PENULTIMATE, adj. [pmultimus, Lat.] 
but one. 

( 1.) * PENUMBRA, n. f. [pent and umbra, 1 1 
An imperfect lhadow, that part of the lh*q 
which is half light. — The breadth of this in 
anfxvered to the fun’s diameter, and was ab 
two inches and the eighth part of an inch, ind 
ing the penumbra. Newton. \ 

(2.) Penumbra, in aftronomy, is a partial i 
obferved between the perfedl thadow and the 
light in an eclipfe. It arifts from the magnitud 
the fun’s body : for were he only a luminous pf 
the lhadow would he all perfect ; but, byn; 
of the diameter of the fun, it happens, thataf 
which is not illuminated by the whole body* 
fun, does yet receive rays from a part thereof 

* PENURIOUS, adj. (from penuria , LatiftJ 
Niggardly ; fparing ; not liberal ; ford idly me* 

What more tan our penurious rcafon gi* 
To the large whale or caftlcd elephant ? I 
a. Scant ; not plentiful. — 

Some penurious fpring by chance appear} 
Scanty of water. Jq 

* PENURIOUSLY. ad-v. [from penurious .] 1 

ringly ; not plentifully.' - 

* PENUR1 OUT NESS. n.f. [from pevuneq 

Nigg.irdlincls ; parfimony.— If we confidertjD 
finite induftry and pennriovfn<f> of that pcopt 
is no wonder that, notwiihftanding thtyfia 
as great taxes as their neighbours, they mil 
better figure. Addifon . 2. ScantintlV ; not pk 

* PENURY, n. f. \penwia, Lat.] Poverty i 

digence. — The penury of the cccJcfialtical d 
Hooker . — ,, 

Thy great mother Venus firft thee bare*; 
Begot of plenty and of penury. Sfi 

Cruft; ing penury J 

Perfuades me, I was better when a king;] 
Then 1 am king’d again. Shak. Riduri 
— All innocent they were expofed to hardihip 
penury. Sprat /. — 

Still to divert the good delign’d, 

Or with malignant penury 
To ftarve the royal virtues of his mind. J3 
May they not juftly to our climes upbrs 
Short nefs of night, and penury of (bade ? P 
PENZA, a town of Ruflia, capital of the p 
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ffPeMfli/kor, near the Sura ; 316 miles ESE. of , ' He would not be alone, who all things can ; 


Mw, and 644 SE. of Petcrfburg. Lon. 63. 24. 
L Ferro. Lat. 53. 30. N. 

PENZANCE. See Pfnsance. 

PENZENSKOE, a province of Ruflia, bound-, 
td X. by Nizegorodtkoe, E. by Simbirlkoe, S. by 
tocTfitoe, and W. by Tambovfkoe ; 172 m. long 
hml to W. and from 40 to 60 broad, from N, 
t»l Pinza is the capital. Lon. 60. 10. to 65. iq. 

1 £*rm. L^ f . <2. 40. to 54 36. N. 

I KNZINSKAIA, a gulf of Ruflia, at the N. 

1 taftifPcnsunfkoe Sea. Lon. 180. o. E. Lat. 6i° 


But peopled Heav’n with angels, e^rth with man. 

Dryuut. 

Beauty a monarch is, 

Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of Jlaves, and peopled empire loves. 

Drydetu 

A peopl'd city made a defert place. Dryden . 
Imperious death direfts his ebon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry’s tombs. Prior. 

(1.) PEOR, a famous mountain beyond Jordan, 
which Euftbius p)ace6 between Helhbon and Li- 


te hN. 

1 PfNZINSKOE Sea, a large bay of the N. Pa- 
l Ocean, between Ruflia and Kamtfchatka, NE. 
(fOrhodk; about 130 miles long, and from jio 
ft* 160 broirl. Lon. 170° to 179 0 E. Ferro. Lat. 

P jf to 6: s N. 

J PENZLEIN, a town of Mecklenburg; 37 miles 
^wfiaftrow, and 53 E. of Stettin. 

. PEON, in the language of Hindoftan, a foot 
> ftc, armed with Avord and target. In com* 
it is a footman, fo armed, employed to 
'W before a palanquin. Pjada is the proper word, 
on is a corruption. 

(l) # PEONY, n.f. [pcconia, Latin.] A flower. 
M^r ,- Aphylician had often tried th e peony rodt 
„to£:ifonib!y gathered without fuccefs. Boyle. 

: (l)Peojjy, or Piony. See Pjeonia, N° 2. 

. ( J-i • PEOPLE, n . f. [peuplty Fr. pop/duj , Lat.] 
1»A2Rion; thefe who compofe a community, 
fefefcnfe is read peoples. — Prophefy again be- 
WtUttr peoples and nations and tongues. Rem. 
fcrr.-Am$ are a people not drong, yet they pre- 
ttier meat in fummer. Prom. xxx. 25. — 

, Wlut is the city but the people ? 

Trjc, the people are the city. Sbak. Co rial. 
* Tnc vulgar. — 

[ 1 rouft |ik c beads or common people die, 

i folds you write my elegy. Cowley. 

t The knowing artift may 

foige better than the peat le. Walter. 

^ commonalty; not the princes or nobles. — 
The people call’d them 

' Tsne-pleafers, flatterers. Sbak. 

i Myfolf ihall mount the roftrum in his favour, 
lad drive to gain bis pardon from the people. 

[ * Addifon. 

I- mfons of a particular clafs. — If a man temper 
P fchnns to content every combination of people , 
will be the fuller. Bacon. — A finall red 
^e: in the dabble fields country people call thg 
* Baj P I pe. Bacon. 5. Men, or perfons in gene- 
$*• In this fenfc, the word people is ufed indefi- 
£**?• on in French. — The frogs petitioning 
bid people have a care of draggling 
*>3 huTen. L’EJlrange. — People were tempted 
“b-j by great premiums and large intered. 

People have lived 24 days upon nothing 
P water. Arhutbnot. — People in adverfity (hould 
laudable cudoms. Chriffd. 

. O People. See Mortality Bills, f 2-7; 
tical Arithmetic, and Population. 

* Ti People. m. a. ipeupler , Fr.] To dock with 
Suppdfe that Brute, or whofoever 
? fed peopled thi 3 ifland, had arrived upon 
i ’’ and called the ifland after his name Bri- 
r®* 4 * Raleigh's Hiflory.— ' 


via*. The mountains Nebo, Pifgah, and IJeor, 
were near one another, and probably made the 
Arne chain. It is very likely that Peor took its 
name from fome deity, for Peor, Phegor, or Baai- 
peor, was worflupped in this country. See Numb, 
xxv. 3. Deut. iv. 3. Pfal.cv. 28. and Baal-Peor. 

(2.) Peor, a city of Judah, which is not men- 
tioned in the Hebrew, nor in the Vulgate, but on- 
ly in the Greek of the Scptuagint. (Joih. xv. 60.) 
Eufebius fays it was near Bethlehem, and Jerom 
adds, that in his time it was called Paora. 

PEPARETHOS, an ifland in the iEgtan Sea, 
on the coad of IVlacedonia, 20 miles in circumfe- 
rence ; famous for excellent wine and olives. Plhu 
iv. 12. Ovid. Met. vii, 470. Lim. ?8, j. 

* PEPASTICKS. «. f. [ tri <rcuv*i. ] Medicines 
which are good to help the rawnefs of the ilomach 
and digeft crudities, bid. 

PEPCHIDJACHIC, or Pepchidichi, a cape 
of New BrunAvick, on Chalcurs Bay. 

PEPECILUSSINAQAN, a river of Canada, 
which runs into the St Lawrence : in Lon. 68* 55. 
W. Lat. 48. 16. N. 

PEPHNOS, a town of Laconia. Part/. iii, 26. 

(1.) PEPIN DE Heristal, or Le Gros, may- 
or of the palace under Clovis III. Childcbert, and 
Dagobut III. (See Faance, } 9.) The power of 
thefe mayors in France was fo great, that they 
left the fovereign only the empty title, and in the 
end feized on the throne itielt. 

(2.) Pepin le Petit, or le Brief, (/. e. the 
JhorU) gi andfon to Pepin le Gros, and fird king of 
the fecond race of French monarths, was mayoj* 
of the palace to Childqric III. a weak prince : he 
contrived to confine him and his fon, TheodotiC, 
in different monafleries; and then, with the afiik 
tar.ee of pope Stephen III. he ufurped the fove- 
reign power. He died in 768, aged 54. Sec 
France, $ 10 — 12. 

(3.) Pepin, king of Italy. See France, § 16, 

PEPLIS, botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafs ofplantsj 
and in the natural method ranking under the 17th 
order, Calycanthemje. The perianthium is cam- 
panulated; the mouth cleft in 12 parts; there are 
fix petals inferted into the calyx ; the capfule is bi- 
locular. 

PEPLOUD, a town of Hindoodan, in Candeifh ; * 
So miles S. of Indore, and 30 NE. of Burhampour. 

PEPLUS, a long robe worn by the women in 
ancient times, reaching down to the feet, without 
fleeves, and fo very fine, that the fiiape of the bo- 
dy might be feen through it. The Athenians ufed 
much ceremony in making the peplus, and dref- 
fing the datue of Minerva with it. Homer niake^ 
frequent mention of the peplus of that goddcA. 
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PEPONG, two iflands in the E. Indian Ocean, 
near the coaft of China. Lon. 124. 46. E. Ferro. 
Lat. 21. 22. N. 1 

PHPOZIANS, a fetf of Chriftian heretics, who 
fprung ub in the 2d century; a branch cf the 
Moxtanists. 


(i.l * PEPPER, n. /. [ piper j Lat. poii're, Fr.] 
We nave three kinds of pepper ; the black, the 
white, and the loner, which are three different 
fruits produced by three diftind plants : black pep- 
per is a dried fruit of the fize of a vetch and roun- 
difh, but rather of a deep brown than a black co- 
lour : with this we are applied from Java, Mala- 
bar and Sumatra, and the plant has the lame heat 
^nd fiery t^flc £nat we find in the pepper* white 
pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared from 
the black by taking off the outer bark, but there 
is a rarer fort, which is a genuine fruit naturally 
white: long pepper is a fruit gathered while unripe 
pnd dried, of an inch or an inch and ha if in lengthy 
find of the thicknefs of a large goofe qtlill. Hill, — 
Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper, tatal to the frofty tribe. Tbomfop. 

(2.) Pf.pper, Piper, in natural hiltory, an aro- 
matic berry of a hot' dry quality, chiefly uftd in 
feafonir. 0 \ Pepper is principally ufed by us in 
food, to aflift riigeftion : but the people in the Eaft 
Indies dteem it as a ftomachic, and drink a ftrong 
infufion of it in water by way of giving them an 
appetite : they have alfo a way of making a fiery 
fpirit of fermented frelh pepper with water, which 
they ufe for the fame plirpofes. They have alfo 
a way of preserving the common and long pepper 
in vinegar, and eating them afterwards at meals. 
There are 3 kinds of pepper at prefent ufed in the 
^hop6, the black, the white, and the long pepper. 
r I. Pepper, Black, is the fruit of the piper, 
and is brought from the Dutch fettlements in the 
Eaft Indies. See Piper. 

II. Pepper, Long, is a dried fruit, of an inch 
pr an inch and an half in length, and about the 
thickntfb of a large goofe quill : it is of a brownifh 
grey colour, cylindrical in figure, and produced 
on a plant of the fame genus^ 

III. Pepper, White, is fa&itlous, being pre- 

S ared from the black in the following manner : 

icy deep this in fea-water, expofed to the heat 
Of the fun for feverai davs, till the rind or outer 
bark loolens ; they then lake it out, and, when it 
is half dry, rub it till the rind falls off; then they 
dry the white fruit, and the remains of the rind 
blow away like chaff. A great deal of the heat 
of tfie pepper is taken off by this procefs, fo that 
the white kind is more fit for many purpofes than 
'flie black. However, there is a fort of native 
white pepper produced on a fpecies of the fame 
plant ; which is much better than the factitious, 
and indeed little inferior to the black. 

(3.) Pepper, Bar!rary. See Capsicum, N° 6. 
(4.) Pepper, Bell. See Capsicum, N u 10. 
(5. ) Pepper, Bird. See Capsicum, N° 7. 
f 6.) Pkp f er, Guinea. See Capucum, N° I. 
If.) Pepper, Hen. See Capsicum, N" 4 . 
(8.) Pepper, Jamaica. Se£ Myrtus, II, 
^ 2 ; and Pimento. 

(9O Pf p per, Poor Man’s. See LrrjDiuM. 

( 1 o ' Pepper Tree. See Ava-Ava ; Middle- 

>urg, 3 ; and Vitis. 
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(ii.)-Peppfr, Wall. See Sedum, N° i. 

(12.) Pepper, Water, a fpccies of Pol\c| 

HUM. 

(13.) Petper, Water, a liquor prepared 
putting common black pepper, grofrly powvkn 
into an open vefl'el of water. In a ftw days it , 
quires a pellicle or thin furface Vvbich isti mpo 
entirely o r animalcules excellently adapted tor 1 
crofcopical ouft nation. 

* To Pepper, *v. a. [firm the nour.] 1. 
fprinkle with pepper. 2. To beat ; to mangle « 
fl.ot or blows. — I have peppered tw o of them ; t 
I have paid, two rogues in buckram fuiu* SI 
Henry IV. 

Peppi r Bay, a bay on the \V. coaft of Ja 
30 miles SSW. cf Bantam 

PEPPER BE KG, a town of Java, on th 
coaft, 75 mde6 S. of Batavia. 

* Pepperbox, n. f. [pepper and Ac*.] A< 
for holding pepper. — I will not take tht lead 
he cannot creep into a halfpenny purfc, nor is 
pepperbox, Sbak . 

- Peppercorn, n.J. \ pepper and corn.] 4 
thing of inconfiderable value.— Our performK 
though dues, are like thofe ptppercorm which! 
holders pay their landlord to acknowledge 
they hold all from him. Boyle . — 

Folks from mud* wall’d tenement 

Bring landlords prppercom for rent. P 

PI PPERELL, a townfhip of Maflachu&tU 
the Nafhuav, 40 miles N. by W. of Bofton; 
faining 1132 citizens in 1795. 

Pepperlllbo rough* a towrfliip of M 
in York county, containing 1352 citizens in x 
fcated on the KE. bank of the Saco, 12 miles 
of Portia d, and 109 N. of Bofton. 

Pepper Grass. S* e Pilu laria. 

II.) * PEPPERMINT, n.f [pepper and « 
piperiti jJ Mint eminently hot. 

(2.) Pepper-mint. See Mentha, N° b 

(3.) Pepper mint tree, in botany, the] 
lyptur piperita. In a journal of a voyage to 
South Wale*, by John White, Efq; we h 
plate of this tree, (See Plate 271.) with tb 
lowing account of it : u This tree grows U 
height of more than. 100 feet, and is abas 
feet in circumference. Ti e bark is very fa 
like that of the poplar. The younger bra 
are long and llcnder, angulated near the top 
as they grow older, the angles difnppear. 
bark is frnooth, and of a reddifli brown, 
leaves are alternate, lanceolate, pointed, n 
tire, .fmooth on both Tides, and remaikabli 
qual or oblique at their bafe ; the veil 
ternate and not very confpicuous. The 1 
furface of both fidts of the leaves is m 
with numerous minute refinous fpots, in 1 
the eflentiul oil rt Tides. The Toot-lia!k§ i 
bout half an inch in length, round on the 
fide, angular above, quite fmooth. The 
ers we have not feen. What Mr White hi 
as the fife capfules of th’S, tree (althoujt 
attached to the fpec»mens of the leaves) 
in cinders, from 6 to Z in each, fcllile and 
gloineiv ed. Tbcfe clutters are fupportedi 
guinr alternate footflaiks, which form a ki 
, panicle. Each capfuie is about the fize 
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inrPom berry, globular, but as it were cut oft 
« the lop, rugged on the outfit, hard and woody, 
of a dji k brown colour. At the top is a 
bqt orifice, which Blows the internal part of 
tbc capfuls, divided into four eel!**, and having a 
f;sarc column in tire centre, from which the par- 
ltm of the -ceil arife. Theie partitions extend 
pjtk rim of the capfule and terminate in four 
fuE projections, w; ich look like the teeth of a 
uirL The fieds are numerous final), and an- 
fha. The nacie of peppermint tree has been gi- 
vi to this plant by Mr White, on account of 
rtf rrry great rcfemblance between the eflential 
fid tom from its leaves ;.nd that obtained from 
fk peppermint, (mentha piperita,) which 
frow* id England. This oii was found hy Mr 
White to be much more efficacious in removing 
ill dwlicky complaints than that of the Engiifh 
■ peppenniot, which he attributes to its being lefs 
f-lsflgtnt and more aromatic. A quart of the oil 
' w &een fcnt by him to Mr Wiifon. The tree 
Ipparstobc undoubtedly of the fame genus with 
ft*ojhivattd in fome green houfes in England, 
Irtdi Mr L’Heriticr has deferibed in his Section 
by the name of Eucalyptus obliqua, tho' 
i tCvinmonly called in the gardens Metigfideros 
but we dare not aflert it to be the fame fpe- 
ce*, >k*un this point be determined till the flow* 
mi&J every part of both be feen and compared ; 

compared the beft fpecimens we could 
Twctrt of each, and find no fpecific difference. 
Tknaiyptus obliqua has, when dried, an aro- 
■ftLvour, fomewhat fimtiar to our plant. We 
bttwsarked, indeed, innumerable minute white 
Jptf^brfideb the refiaous ones, on both furfaces 
oMkirave* in fome fpecimens of the garden 
which are not to be feen in ours ; and the 
l iuncks ot the former are rough, with fmall fca- 
[ iyuiboclrs. But how far thefe are conllant, we 
1 CdL'kit tell. The obliquity in the leaves, one fide 
kicj lhorter at the bafe than the other, as well 
1 * | omewhat narrower all the way up, as in the 
nu'uU of the Hortvs Kewcnfis, is remaik- 
Jjbc in both plants. The figure reprefciits a 
of the peppermint tree in leaf : on one fide 
Impart of a leaf leparate, hearing the gall of 
if* ; on the other the fruit above deferi- 

frmn-roT. See Capsicum. 

• Pepperwort, a . /. [pepper and wort . 1 A 
MU'er. 

*.'p£PPER-WORT. SreLEPIDlUM. 

* PilPTICK. adj. [wirWs.j What helps digef- 
dkf, 

PEPU^CII, John Chriftopher, Muf. D. and F. 
one of the greateft theoretic or (Scientific 
I of modern times, was born at Berlin, 

In 1680, when not 15 years, he had 
I luch proficiency on the harpfichord, that 
I ** wai appointed to teach mulic to the prince 
pmiTu. About 1700, be came over to 
"sbnd, and was engaged at Drury-Lane. The 
P^uurity of Handel kept him in the fecondary 
***•*! tat Pepufch chofe a new track for himfclf, 
** Mafic in the full fenfe of the word ; i. 
*• ftv prmcip.cs of harmony and the fcience of 
to children or novices, but to 


profeflors of tnufic themfeives, who artuaHy at* 
tended him, fo much were his talents and judg? 
mc;it refperted. In 1713, the Univerfit/of Oxford 
admitted him Dotfor of Mufic. In 17 24, he accept- 
ed an offer from Dr Berkeley to go with him to 
Bermudas, as profeflbr of mulic in his intended col- 
lege ; but the (hip being wrecked, he returned to 
London, and married Frances Margaret De L’E- 
pine, who had made a fortune of 10,000 guineas by 
her voice at the operas. (See Music, j 7a.) His 
fortune and reputation w<. re now at a height. At 
the defire of Mdfrs Gay and Rich, he compofed 
the mulic for the Beggar's Opera. In 1757, be 
was chofen organift for the Charter-houfe. In 
1740, his wife died, a (hort time after their only 
foil. He wrote an Account of the Ancient Genera 
of Afufic, which was read before the Royal Society, 
and publifticd in the Pbilofi Tranf. for Ort. Nov. 
and Dec. 1736 V and was loon after cbofen F. R. 
S. He died Juiy so, 17.? a. aged 85. 

PEPY's Island, an illand in the South Sea* 
24 miles E. of Cape Blanco, in Patagonia. Lat. 
47* o. S. 

PEBYS’s Islands, a name given to Falk- 
land Islands. 

PEQUANNOCK, a river of Connecticut, 
which tuns S. through Huntington and Stratford 
in Fairfield county, and fails into a bay in the 
Sound. 

PEQUIGNY, a town' of France, in the dep. of 
Somme, and late prov. of Picardy 5 fcated on the 
Somme, 15 miles SE. of Abbeville. It is memo- 
rable for an interview between Edward IV. of 
Englan 1 and Lewis XI. of France, in 1475, 011 * 
bridge, created for that purpoie. Lon. a. 5. E. 
Lat. 49. 58. N. „ 

PEQUOTS, a nation of North American Indi- 
ans, extirpated in 1637. See Connecticut, N° 
IU, § 8. 

PER, prep. [Lat.] By, or through; a word fo 
completely adopted into the Engiifh language, an 
to be understood by the mod illiterate. Jt is not 
only ufed in conjunction with Latin words, at 
per aknum, by tne year, per diem, by the day, per 
fe , by itfelf, St c. but with Englifti words, a* per 
bearer , per carrier , per cent % per margin , 8cc. It 
is alfo much ufed in compofition. 

(1.) PERA, one of the iuburbsof Conftan ino- 
ple, where ambafladors and Chriftian* ufuallyre- 
6 de. See Constantinople, $ 1. 

(1.) Pera, a fea port town of Malacca, 170 
miles NW. of Malacca. 

• PERACUTE. n. f. [feranctus, Lat ] Very 
(harp ; very violent.— Malign, tontinual peraeute 
fevers, after nroft dangerous attacks, fuddenly re- 
mit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 

# PERADVENTURE. ad*. [ par adventure, 
Fr.] i. Perhaps; may be; by cl* uce.~ That 
wherein they might not be like unto either, was 
fiich peradruenture as had been no whil It ft unlaw- 
ful. Hooker . — As you return, vifit my houfc ; let 
our old acquaintance be renew'd ; peradventwe I 
will with you to court. Sbak . — What perad venture 
may appear very full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftranger. JJigiy. 2. Doubt ; 
queftion. It is fometimes ufed as a noun, but not 
gracefully, nor properly.— Though men's perfon* 

ought 
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ought not to be hated, yet without all peradwn - ver. Again, on the axis of this laft wheel is a pi. 


ture their practices iuftly may. South. 

* To PERAGRATE. a*. *. [peragro, Lat.] To 
wander over; to ramble through. Dift. 

* PERAG RATION, n. f. [from pern grate.] 
The a<ft of palling through any ftate or fpace. — 
A month of peragration is the time 0/ the moon's 
revolution from any part of the zodiac unto the 
lime again, and this containeth but 27 days and 
3 hours. Bnxwu. — The moon has two accounts 
which are her months or years of revolution ; one 
her periodic month, or month of peragration, 
which chiefly refpebts her own proper motion or 
place in the zodiack, by which fhe like the fun 
performs her revolution round the zodiack, from 
any one point to the fame again. Holder. 

* To PERAMBULATE, v. a. [*erambulo, Lat.] 
t. To walk through, a. To furvey, by palling 
through. — Perlons the lord deputy ftiould nomi- 
nate to view and perambulate Irifh territories. 
Davies .• 3. To vifit the boundaries of the parifli. 

* PERAMBULATION, n. f. (from perambu- 
late .] 1. The ad of palling through or wander- 

ing over. — The duke looked ftill for the coming 
back of the Armada, even when they were wan- 
dering and making their perambulation of the nor- 
thern Teas. Bacon . 2: A travelling furvey. — 

France is a fquare of 550 miles traverfe, throng- 
ing with fuch multitudes, that the general cai- 
Cul, made in the laft perambulation , exceeded 18 
millions. Ho-ivel. 3. A diftrid ; limit of jurifdic- 
iion. — It might in point of conscience be demand- 
ed, by what authority a private perfon can ex- 
tend a perfon, il correction beyond the perfons and 
bounds of his own perambulation ? Holy day. 4. 
Survey of the bounds of the parilh annually per- 
formed. 

PERAMBULATOR, in furtcying, an inftru- 
ment for meafuring diftances, called alfo pedome- 
ter, <way-<wijer, and 'urveying-wheel. See PEDO- 
METER. It confifts of a wheel A A, Plate CCLXVI, 
fig. 7. two feet (even inches and a half in diame- 
ter ; confequently half a pole, or eight feet three 
inches, in circumference. On one end of the ax- 
is is a nut, three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and divided into eight teeth; w'hich, upon mo- 
ving the wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of 
another nut r, fixed on one end of an iron rod Q, 
and thus turn the rod once round in the time the 
wheel makes one revolution. This rod, lying a- 
kmg a groove in the fide of the carriage of the in- 
strument, under the doted line, has at its other 
end a fauare hole, into which is fitted the end b 
of a final! cylinder P. This cylinder is difpofed 
under the dial-plate of a movement, at the end of 
the carriage B, in fuch a manner as to be move- 
able about its axis; its end m is cut into a perpe- 
tual ferew, which falling into the 3a teeth of a 
wheel perpendicular thereto, upon driving the in- 
ftrument forward, that wheel makes a revolution 
each 16th pole. On the axis of this wheel is a 
pinion with fix teeth, which, falling into the teeth 
of another wheel of 60 teeth, carries it round eve- 
ry r6oth pole, or half a mile. This laft wheel, 
carrying a hand or index round with it over the 
diviuons of a dial-plate, whofe outer limb is di- 
vided into 160 parts, corrcfponding to the 160 
poles,- points out the number of poles palled o- 


nion, containing 20 teeth, which falling into tke 
teeth of a third wheel which hath 40 teeth, diiv^ 
it once round in 320 poles, or a mile. On the 
axis of this wheel is a pinion of 1 3 teeth, which 
falling into the teeth of a yh wht el having 7; 
teeth, drives it once round in 12 miles. This 4tl 
wheel, carrying another index over the inner liml 
of the dial-plate, divided into 13 for miles am 
each mile fubdivided into halves, quarters ani 
furlongs, ferves to regifttr the revolutions of th 
other hand, and to keep account of the half mile 
and miles palled over as far as 12 miles. Th 
life of this inftrument fa obvious from its con ftrui 
tion. Its proper office is in the furveying of roa^ 
and large diftances, w'here a great deal of exped 
tion, and not much accuracy, is required. It i 
evident, that driving it along and observing tl 
hands, has the fame effect as dragging the eba 
and taking account of the chains and links. ] 
advantages are its handinefs and expedition ; 1 
contrivance is fuch, that jt may be fitted toft 
w'heel of a coach, in which ftate it perform* j 
office, and meafures the road without any trouj 
at all. 

PERASTA, a tow n of Tmkey, in Romania. 

PERCA, the Perch ; a genus of fifties belop 
mg to the order of thoracici. The head is fumil 
ed with fcafy and fe rrated opercula; there arc 1 
ven rays in the membrane of the gills ; and tl 
fins on the back are prickly. There are 38 Ijp 
cies, principally diftinguifhed by peculiarities 
the back fin. The moll remarkable are theic: 

1. Perca ceivnua, the Pope, or rft y 
found in feveral Englifti ftreams : it is gregaii# 
allcmbling in large fhoals, and keeping in t 
deepeft part of the water^ It is of a much ml 
flender form than the perch, and feUiom txcet 
fix inches in length. The teeth are ver)’ fan 
and difpofed in row s. It has only one dorfal I 
extending along the gre'ateft part of the back;! 
firft rays, like thofe of the perch, are ftrong, (h* 
and fpifiy ; the others (oft. The body is con 
ed with rough compact (bales. The back l 
fides are of a dirty green, the laft inclining 
yellowy but both fpotted with black. The d 
fal fin is fpotted with black ; the tail marked wi 
tranfverfe bars. 

2. Perca flutIatilis, or common pen 
hath a deep body, very rough feales, and the la 
much arched. The colours are beautiful; t 
back and part of the fides being of a deep gre 
marked with five broad black bars pointing doa 
wards; the belly is white, tinged with red; I 
ventral fins of a fine fcarlet ; the anal fins and I 
of the fame colour, but rather paler. In a h 
called Llyn Raithlyn , in Merionethfhire m Wa 
is a very Angular variety of this fifb ; the bl 
part is quite hunched, and the lower part of 1 
back-bone next the tail ftrangely diftorted : fa< 
Jour and other refpedts it refembles the coma 
perch, which are as numerous in this lake as 1 
deformed filh. They are not peculiar to thwy 
ter; for Linnaeus takes notice of them in a U 
at Fahlun in his country. It is faid that they J 
alfo met w r ith in the Thames near Marlow. T 
perch w'»fi rpttch efteemed as food by the RoisaJ 
nor is it lcfs admired at prefent as a firm and < 
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fate 50 t ; sod the Dutch are particularly fond it not. Job. xiv. 21. — ’Till we ourfelves fee 
of it when made into a dilb called water foueby . our own eyes, and perceive it by our own under-* 
It is a preyarious filh ; and loves deep holes and Handings, we are Hill in the dark. Locke , — How 
jr?tJc ftreams; is exceedingly voracious, and an do they come to know that themfelves think/ 
aziT bi*er: if the angler meets with a fiioal of when they themlelves do not perceive it ? Locke • 
tlcin, he is fare of taking every one. — The perch 3. To be affedted by. — The upper regions of the 
h «cty tenacious of life, and has been known to air perceive the collection of the matter of tempefts 
fenn? a journey of 60 miles in dry draw. It fel- before the air here below. Bacon. 
in trows to a large fize, though Mr Pennant * PERCEPTIBILITY, n. f. [from perceptible. J 
■crions one that weighed 9 lb. but this is very 1. The Hate of being an objedt of the fenfes or 
I tacscmoo. mind ; the ftate of being perceptible. %. Percep* 

! j. Pttca labrax, th t bajfe, is a very voraci- tion ; the power of perceiving. Not proper. — • 

j «, fliong, and adtive fifti. Ovid calls them The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as- 

raid mpiy a name continued to them by after to obfeure or extinguilh all perceptibility of the rea- 
vnun; and they are laid to grow to the weight fon. More. 
f of if lb. The irides are lilvery ^the mouth large ; * PERCEPTIBLE, adj. [perceptible, Fr. percept 

, B* teeth arc fituated in the jaws, and are very tus , Lat.] Such as may be known or obferved. — 

• /ull: ia the roof of the mouth is a triangular No found is produced but with a perceptible blaft 
Wtrh fpacc, and juft at the gullet are two others of th& air, and with fome refiftance of the air 
. ®fa»oodifh form. The feales are of a middling ftrucken. Bacon. — When I think, remember or 
„ fat, ire very thick fet, and adhere clofely. The abftradt; thefe intrinfick operations of my mind 
! to * » formed fomewhat like that of a falmon. are not perteptible by my fight, hearing, tafte, 
■■ Tk colour of the back is duiky, tinged with blue, fmell, or feeling. Hale.— It perceives them imme- 
? TW bdly is white. In young hfh the fpace a- diately, as being immediately objedted to and. 

!. tfe fide line is marked with fmall black fpots. perceptible to the fenfe ; as I perceive the fun by 

~&Beftremed a very delicate fifh. my light. ’Hale. — In the anatomy of the mind, as 

4 PtacA marina, the fea Perch , is about a of the body, more good will accrue to mankind 
rfoa bng: the head large and deformed; eyes by attending to the large, open and perceptible 
pt* ; teeth fmall and numerous. On the head parts, than by ftudyin& too much finer nerves* 


{ ** GWtts ot the gills are ftrong fpines. The 
j.tixx mI, with a black fpot on the covers of 
j and lome tranfvcrfe dufky lines on the 
It iv a f fh held in fome efteem at the table. 
'•PtiCA XILOTICA, the perch of the Nile, is 
ibuit Cairo. The flefti has a fweet and ex- 
incur, and is not hard, but very white. 

' ecc of the beft fifties in the Nile; and as it 
krgeft fr/c in Egypt, it adorns a table if 
«pun it entire and well fried. See Pilot- 

FERCASE. adv. [par and cafe.] Perchance ; 

N’x tifed. — A virtuous man will be vir- 
in fciitudinc, and not only in theatro, tho* 
will be more ftrong by glory and fame, 
which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 

I ' H.RCEANT. adj . [percant, Fr.] Piercing ; 
JP^ting. Obfolete. — 

f W’ocd'rous quick and perceant was his fj ’right, 
I -back's eyes that can behold the fun. Staffer. 
PERCEIVABLE. adj . [from pc ' ceivt.] Per- 
fuch as falls under perception. — The 
(pb tanugh it really moves, yet not changing 
Ciflance with fome other bodies, as 
the ideas of our own xjiiiids will follow one 
feems to Hand ftill ; as the hands of 
Locke . — That which we perceive when we 
S3 perecin able by fight, is nothing but 
iPfifiTanation of colour. Locke. 

! PLiCEFV ABLY. adv. [from perceivable.] In 
* manner as may be obferved or known. 

* To PERCEIVE. a. [percipio, Lat.jT. To 
fejver by fome fenfible effects. — 

. _ Confider, 

; you above perceive me like a crow, 

Piat it is place which Iefiens and fets of*. Shak. 
* To know; to obferve. — Jefus perceived in his 
they fo reafoned within themfelves. 
w, iL— Thev are brought low, but he perceivetb 


Pope. 

* PERCEPTIBLY, adv. [from perceptible .] In 
fuch a manner as may be perceived. — 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. 

Pope* 

(1.) * PERCEPTION, n . f. [perception, Fr. 
perceptio , Latin.] 1. The power of perceiving; 
knowledge; confcioufnefs. — Matter hath no life 
nor perception, and is not confcious of its own ex- 
iftence. Bentley. — Perception is that adt of the mind, 
or rather a paflion or impreflion, whereby the 
mind becomes confcious of any thing ; as when T 
feel hunger, thirft, cold, or heat. Watts . a. The 
adt of perceiving ; obfervation. 3. Notion ; idea. 
— By the inventors, and their followers, that would 
feem not to come too fiiort of the perceptions of 
the leaders, they are magnified. Hale. 4. The 
ftate of being affected by fomething. — Great moui - 
tains have a perception of the difpolition of the air 
to tempefts fooner than the vallies below. Bacon . 
— This experiment difcovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which Ihould comfort them, 
though at a diftance. Bacon. 

(2.) PERCtPTioN is a word which is fo well 
underftood, that it is difficult for the lexicogra- 
pher to give any explanation of it. It has been 
called the firft and moft fimple adt of the mind by 
which it is confcious of its own ideas. This de- 
finition, however, is improper, as it confounds 
perception with confcioufnefs ; although the ob- 
jects of the former faculty are things without us, 
thofc of the latter the energies of our own minds. 
Perception is that power or faculty by which, 
through the medium of the fenfes, we have the 
cognizance of objects diftindt and apart from our- 
felves, and learn that we are but a fmall part in 
the fyftem of nature. By what procefs the fenfes 
give us this information, rwe have endeavoured to 
Ihow cifewlicre. See Metaphysics, Set!. VI. 

♦ PER- 
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* PERCEPTIVE, adj. [percept us t Lat.] Having by Maine and Dunoif; E. by Ikauce ; and V 
the power of perceiving.— The foul is awake and by Maine. It wns named from a forcft, auj 
folicited by external motions, for fome of them pretty fertile. It now forms the department 
reach the perceptive region in the moft lilent re- Orne, with a part of Normandy. The inhal 
pofe and obfeurity of night. Glanville. — Whate- tants carry on a pretty good trade ; and the prl 
ter the lead real point of the eflence of the percept cipal town is BHlcfme. 

give part of the foul does perceive, every real * PERCHER 3 . n. f. Paris candles ufed 
point of the perceptive mad perceive at once. More • England in ancient times; alfo the* larger fort 

* PERCEPTIVITY. a. /. [from perceptive .] wax candles, which were ufually fet upon the 

The power of perception or thinking. Locke . tar. Bailey, 

(i.) * PERCH, n.f [pcrca, Lat. per ce, Fr]— (i.) * PERCIPIENT, adj . [percipient, l 
The perch is one of the fifties of pivy, that, like Perceiving; hav:ng the power of perception.— 
the pike and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth ; article of religion hath credibility enough for the 
he dare venture to kill and deftroy feveral other yet thefe cautious and quickfightcd gentlemen 
kinds of filh : he has a hooked or hog back, which wink and fwailow this fottiih opinion about 
is armed with ftifT bridles, and all his fkin armed cipient atoms. Bentley, — Sen-fat ion and pcictp 
with thick hard feales, and hath two fins on his are not inherent in matter a$ fuch ; for if it \ 
back : he fpawns but once a year, ancj is held fo» every dock or done would be a percipient 
tery nutritive. IValton. rational creature. Bentley. 

{».) Perch, in ichthyology. See Perca. (2.} * Percipient, n.f. One thnt has 

(3.) * Perch, n.f. [pertica, Lat. pc'ehc> Fr.] power of perceiving. — The foul is the folc pet 
j. A meafure of five yards and an half; a pole, ent, which bath animadverfion and fenfe pvc 
%. [percbct Fr.] Something on which birds ruoft ly lb called. Glanville's Scr/fj ^ — Nothing in 
or fit. — extende d perdpimt perceives the whole, but 

For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dry den. part. More's Divine Dialogues. 

(4.) Perch, in land-meafuring, a rod or pole * PERCLOSE. n.f. [per and clofe.] O 
•f r6t feet in length, of which 40 in length fion ; lad part. Obfolete. — By the percloft ci 
and 4 in breadth make an acre of ground. But, lame verfe, vagabond is underftood for fuc 
by the cttftoma of feveral counties, there is a dif- one as travellcth in fear of revengement. Rah 
ference in this meafure. In Statfbrdlliire it is 24 * To PERCOLATE, v.a. [ percolo , Lat.] 

feet ; and in the foreft of Sherwood 25 feet ; the drain through. — The evidences of faft are pc 
foot being there 18 inches long ; and in Hereford- ted through a vaft period of ages. Ha e. 
Ihire a perch of ditching is ai feet, the perch of (x.) * PERCOLATION, n . f. [from 
watlibg 16 ^ feet, and a pole of denfhiercd ground The a<ft of draining ; purification or feparati* 
is 12 feet, &c; draining. — Experiments touching the ftrainin 

(1.) * To Perch, v. n. [ percher , Fr. from the palling of bodies one through another, the 
ttoun.] To fit or rood as a bird. — percolation. Bacon. — Water prdfing threug] 

He perchetb on fome branch thereby, veins of the earth is rendered freili and pci 

To weather him. Spenfer . which it cannot be by any percolations w 

Wrens make prey, where eagles dare not make, but the laline particles will pafa thro 
perch. Shak. tenfold filt xt. Ray on the Creation. 

The morning mufes^err^ like birds. Crajhavu. (2.) Percolation is the fame with Fi 
-•-Let owls keep clofe within the tree, and not tion. See Filter, § 2, and FiLTRAfio* 
perch upon the upper boughs. South . — * To PERCUSS, v. a. [percujfusj Lat. 

They wing’d their flight aloft, then flooping drike. — Flame percujfed by air giveth a noife 
low, blowing of the fire by bellows ; and fo li 1 

Perch'd on the double tree. Dry den. ilame per cuffing the air drongly. Bacon. ' 

Glory like the trembling eagle flood (x.) # PERCUSSION, n. f. [percuffit j, 

Perch'd on my beaver. Lee. percuj/ion , Fr.] 1. The ad of flicking ; foe 

Hods of birds that wing the liquid air. The thunder-!ike/*m^<?tf cf thy founds 

Perch'd in the boughs. DyJen. — The pcrcuffion of the greater quantity of 

(2.) * To Perch, v. a. To place on a perch, produced by the greatnefs of the body perc 
—It would be notorioufly perceptible, if you Bacon. — The times when the Broke or pc 
could perch yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome of an envious eye doth mod hurt are, wh 
high fteeple. More . — party envied is beheld in glory. Bacon's 

As evening dragon came, The vibrations or tremors excited in the 

Aflhilant on the perched roolts. Milton. percuffion t continue a little time to move fr 

* PERCHANCE, adv. [per and chance.] Per- place of pcrcuffion in concentric fpheres t 

baps ; peradventure.— didances. Newton's Opticks. — Marables tau{ 

How long within this wood intend you day ? percuffion and the laws of motion. Athutli 
— Perclxwce till after Thefeus’ wedding day. Effect of found in the ear. — 

Shak. In double rhymes the percuffion is ftroi 
— Not without aim then perchance at a courtier’s J 

lifo. Wotton. —Only Smithfield ballad perchance to (a.J Percussion, in mechanics, the im] 
embalm the memory of the other. L'EJirange . a body makes in falling or flriking upon a 

PERC HE, a ci-devant territory of France, in or the ftiock of two bodies in motion, 
in the late prov. of Orlegnnois 35 miles long, and * PERCUTIENT. n. f. [ percutiens , 
SO broad ; bounded on the N. by Normandy 5 S. Striking ; having the power to ftrike«—Id< 
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J founds is accidental, either from the roughnefs 
* obliquity of the pailage, or from the doubling 
ofth e prrcHtxnt. Baron, 

PERCY, or Persy, a town of France, in the 
<kp. of the Channel; ia miles W. of St Loo, 
aa] 15 N. of Avninches. 

PERD 1 AL, adj. [from per, Lat. by, and 
ia, day.] Daily, or by the day. 
h.)Pe*dial Tythes. Sec Parson, $ 2. 
JEJtDICCAS, I, II, and HI, kings pf Mace- 
(bo. Sec Maceoon, $ 3, 5, 6. 
fERDICIDM, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
pm foperflua order, belonging to the fyngenelia 
d2i ot phn;s ; and in the natural method ranking 
nkr the 491b order, Cotnpo/ttw. The receptacle 
hoiked; the pappus is iimple; the florets bila- 
bzf. 

PERDIGO, a river of W. Plorida, which runs 
i»u> tbc Gulf of Mexico, and forms a large bay 
4 id mouth; in Loo. 87. 26. VV. Lat. 30. 20. 
X. 

•PERDITION, n, f. [perditio, Lat. perdition . 
Xt L Dcftru&ion ; ruin ; death. — Upon tidings 
florrmed, importing the meer perdition of the 
frbfc Beet, every' man puts himlelf in triumph, 
fid.— We took ourfolvcs for free men, feeing 
fcbett urn do danger of our utter perdition , and 
fcodnoft joyfully ; going abroad, and feeing what 
to be fetu. Bacon.— 

Quick let us part ! Perdition 1 % in thy prefence, 
had horror dwells about thee ! Addifon's Cato, 
*.Uk- 

There’s no fo.ul loft, 
sot fo much perdition as an hair 
l rati) an v creature in the veil'd Shak, 

death. — Ail men’s falvation and fome 
Kgritndlcfs perdition are tilings fo oppolitc, that 
JjAawer doth affirm the one, muft necefiarily deny 
lnthr. Hooke-, — Men, once fallen away from 
fcitfbtcd truth, daily travel towards their cter- 
^ RaUiqb’t Hi/lory. 

PEUD 1 TOLS. See Perennial, $ 2. 

PERDIX, in ornithology, a genus of birds bc- 
* to the order of Gallinae, rankest by Linnae- 
with the genus Tetrao, or Grous; 
1 *iw very proper- y disjoined by Dr Latham, 
(Staffed as a diftindt genus; of which he def- 
late the following characters : The bill is con- 
^ toong, and fhort ; the noftrils are covered 
with a callous prominent rim 5 the orbits 
tpapillofc ;the feet naked ; and moft of the genus 
tnirndhed with fpurs. There are 48 fpecies; 
which the two principal arc the Partridge and 
nt 

b Pudix COM MUN is, the common partridge, is 
1*3 known, that a description of it is unnect f- 
PfiKd wc have not room to deferibe the fo- 
fpecics. We refer thofe who wifh complete 
ion to Dr Latham’s valuable Svftem of 
hdogy. Partridges are found in every coun- 
m every climate ; as well in the frozen re- 
about the pole, as the torrid tracks under 
cqmtor. In Greenland, tk. partridge, w hich 
hruwn in fummer, as foon as the icy winter fets 
»» clothed with a warm down beneath ; and its 
r witwjni plumage aflumes the colour of the fnow 
which it feck 5 its food. Thofe of Bara- 
*^2, on the other hand, 42% longer legged, 
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much fwifter of foot, and choofe the higheft rocks 
•and precipices to refide in. They all, however, 
agree in one chara&er, of being immoderately ad- 
dicted to venery; and, as fome writers affirm, 
often to an unnatural degree. See Partridge, 
and Shooting. 

2. Perdix coturn ix, or common quail, is 
not above half the fize of the partridge. The fea- 
thers of the head are black, edged with rufty 
brown ; the breaft is of a pale yellowifh red, spot- 
ted with black; the feathers on the back are 
marked with lines of pale yellow, and the legs are 
of a pale hue. Except in the colours thus de- 
ferred, and the lize, it 'every way refembles a 
partridge in lhape, and, except that it is a bird of 
paifage, it is like all others of the poultry kind iu 
its habits and nature. The quail feems to be an 
inhabitant of every climate. It is obferved to fhitt 
quarters according to the feafon, coming N. ia 
fpring, and departing in autumn, and in vaft flocks. 
On the Weft coaft of Naples, within 4 or 5 miles, 
100,000 have been taken in a day. In England 
they are not numerous at any time. They feed like 
the partridge, and make no neft, except a few dry 
leaves or ftalks feraped together, and fometimes 
an hollow on the bare ground iuffices. In this 
the female lays 6 or 7 eggs, of a whitifh colour, 
marked with irregular ruft coloured fpots: the 
young follow the mother as foon as hatched, liky 
young partridges. They have but one brood ia 
a year. Quail-fighting was a favourite amufement 
among the Atheni ms. They abftained from the 
fleih of this bird, deeming it unvvholel'ome, as 
fuppofmg that it fed upon the white hellebore : 
but they reared great numbers of them for the 
pleafure of feeing them tight ; and ftaked luma 
of money, as 'we do with regard to cocks, upon 
the fuccefs of the combat. With us its fleih is 
conlidered as a very great delicacy. — Quails are 
eafiiy caught by a call. 

PERDOLI, a town of Imperial Iftria; 4 miles 
NNW. of Pola. 

(1.) * PERDUE, adv. [This word, which ,a- 
mong us is adverbially taken, comes from the 
French perdue, or forlorn hope : as perdue or ad- 
vanced centinel.] C|ofe ; in arabutk. — 

Few minutes he bad lain perdue , 

To guard his defp’rate avenue. Hudibras. 

(2.) Perdue Bay, a bay on the SW. coaft of 
St Vincent ; a mile NW. of Kingfton Bay. 

* PERDULOUS. adj. [from terdo, Latin.] 
Loft; thrown away.— There may dc fome wan- 
dering perdulous wilhes of known iinpoffibilities ; 
as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
wilh he had not committed it. Bramhall. 

* PERDURABLE, adj. [perdurable, Fr. per- 
duro , Lat.] Laiting ; long continued. A word 
not in ufe, nor accented according to analogy. — 
Confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of 
perdurable toughnefs. Sbakefp. Othello.— 

O perdurable flume ; let’s (tab ourfelves. Shak. 

The vig’rous fweat 

Doth lend the lively fprings their perdurable heat. 

Drayton. 

* PERDURABLY. adv. [from perdurable. J 
Laftinely. - 

Why would he for the momentary trick, 

Be perdwrablj fin’d Shak. Mcaf. for MeaP 
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* PERDURATION. n. f. 

Long continuance. Ainfwortb. 

PEREASLAW, a ftrong populous town of Po- 
land, in the palatinate of Kiovia, fituated on the 
river Trcbecz. Lon. 32. 44- E* Lat. 49* 46. N. 

* PEREGAL. adj. LFr.] Equal. Oalblete.— 
Whilom thou waft pe regal to the beft. Spenfer. 

* To PEREGRINATE. V. n. [ peregrin*, Lat.] 
To travel ; to live in foreign countries. Dkl. 

. * PEREGRINATION. n.f. [from peregrinus, 

Xat.] Travel ; abode in foreign countries, —it was 
agreed between them, what account he ftiould 
give of his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Heir y VII. 

. — It is not amifs to obferve the heads of doctrine, 
which th^ apofties agreed to publilh in all their 
per eg r'mati ons . Hammond. — We reckon it only as 
the land of our peregrination , and aipire after a 
better country. Bentley . 

* PEREGRINE, adj. [ peregrin , old Fr. pere- 
grinns> Latin.] Foreign ; not native ; not domef* 
tick.—The received opinion, that putrefaction is 
cauled by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, 
is but nugation. Bacon's Nat. Hi/}. 

* To PEREMPT. y. a . [ perrmptus , Lat.] To ’ 

kill 5 to crulh. A law term. — Nor is it any ob- 
jection, that the caule of appeal is perempted by 
the defertion of an appeal \ becaufc the office of 
the judge continues alter fuch inftance is peremp- 
ted. Ayliffe . * 

* PEREMPTION, n.f. [peremptio, lAt. peremp- 
tion, Fr.] Crulh ; extinction. Law term. — This 
peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of 
the publick. Ayliffe. ^ 

* PEREMPTORILY, adv. [from peremptory.] 
Abfolutely ; politively ; l'o as to cut off all farther 
debate. — Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Da- 
niel. — Not to fpeak peremptorily or ednelufiveiy, 
touching the point of poffibility, till they have 
heard me deduce the means of the execution. Ba- 
con's Holy fVar.—rSoune organs are A) peremptorily 
necellary r that the extinguishment of the fpiritsdoth 
fpeedily follow. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. — In all confe- 
rences it was infifted peremptorily, that the king 
mult yield to what power was required. C/arcn- 
don.-~Cx od’s laws peremptorily injoin us, to par- 
take of the holy facrament. KettlewelL— Some 
talk of letters before the deluge ; but that is a mat- 
ter of mire conjecture, and nothing can, be pe- 
remptorily determined either the one way or the 
other. Woodward*-* Never judge peremptorily on 
firft appearances. Clariffa . 

* PEREMPTORINESS, n.f. [from perempto^ 
ty.] Pofitivenefs ; ablolute decilion ; dogmatiftn. 
— Peremptorinefj is of two lbrts ; the one a xnagif- 
terialnefs in matters of opinion ; the other a pofi- 
tivenefs in relating matters of fad. Government of 
the Tongue. — Self-conceit and perempto r inefs in a 
lean’s own opinion are not commonly reputed 
vices. Tillotfon. 

* PEREMPTORY, adj. [peremptorius, low La- 
tin \ peremptoire, Fr. from peremptus , killed.] Dog- 
matical ; abfolute ; fuch as deltroys all further ex* 
poftulation. — 

If I entertain 

As p:rcmptorie a defire, to levell with the plaine 

A citie, where they loved to live ; ftand net be- 
twixt my ire 

And what it aimes at; Chapman v 


( 20a ) f E $ 

[per dvr at ion, Lat.] — As touching the apoftle, whertin he was fo ^ 
folute and peremptory, our Lord JcfusChrift nude 
immifeft unto him, even by intuitive revebtioo 
wherein there was no poffibility of errour. Hodki 
— He may have fifty-fix exceptions pe'emptorily a 
gainft the jurors, of which he thall mew no caui 
Spenfer . — 

Excufe it not for I am peremptory 
Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory , 

As wc to keep this city. Shat. K. * 

—Though the text and the dodrine run pen 
ry and abfolute, whoibever denies Chrift flu 
furedly be denied by him ; yet (fill there is aft 
condition, unlefs repentance intervene. Sadf 
Learning was to give us a fuller ditcovcry oft 
ignorance, and to keep us from being perm & 
and dogmatical. Collier. — He would never tu 
fuch a peremptory and difcouraging manner, 1 
he not allured, that he w as able to tebduc thcl 
powerful oppofition againft the doctrine vviiid 
taught. Add'fon on the Cbrijlian Religion • 

(1.) * PERENNIAL, adj. I perevris, LatinJ 
Lalting through the year. — It the quantity 
precifely the fame in thtfe perennial fountain 
difficulty would be greater. Cbryne. %. Pei 
al ; unceafing. — The matter w herewith the 
rennial clouds are railed, is the fea that fiirsq 
them. Harvey. 

Ca.) Perennials, or Perennial Flow 
in botany, a term applied to thofe plants * 
roots will abide many years, whether they 1 
their leaves in winter or not. Thofc which! 
their leaves are caikd evergreens; but 
call their leaves ate named deciduous, or' 

D1TOLS. *■ 

• PERENNITY. n.f. [from perennitas. 
Equality of lading through all feafons; pel] 
ty. — That fprings have their origin from th 
and not from rains and vapour-, I conclud* 
the perennit f of divers fpring*. Dcrbam. 

PEREU1L, a town of France, in the tii 
ment of Charente ; ia miles from Angoule* 
PEREVOZ, a town of Ruffia, in Nimd 
vogorod ; 48 miles SSE. of N’znti Novogci! 

(1.) * PERFECT, adj. [ perfeSas , lAt. fi 
Fr.j 1. Complete; conlummate; fimlhtdi 
t her defective nor redundant. — We count 1 
things perfeS, which want nothing requifi 
the end, whereto they were hiftitdted. Hm 
Anon they move 
In prfiS phalanx. 

Uriel, no wonder if thy perfeS fight 
See far and wide. “ 

Whoever thinks a perfeS work to fcc, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor, is, nor c’er( 
be. 

As full as perffl in a hair, as heart. 

3. Fully informed : fully Iktlful. — 

Our men more perfeS m the ofe of arm! 

Sh 1 

Jo your ftate honour I 4m perfeS. I 
—I do not take rayfelf to be fo perfeS in the | 
leges of Bohemia,* as to handle that part. B 
3. Pure; blamelefs ; clear; immaculate. Ti 
a fcflfe chiefly theological. — 

My parts, my title, and my perfeS fool 

Shah maniftft me rightly. i 

— T 
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-Tboa (halt be perfB with the Lord thy God. 
tint. xnn. 4. Confident ; certain. — 

Tbou art perfeB then, our (hip hath touch'd 
upon 

Tbe rftfrrt* r.f Bohemia. Sbak. 

iv)P£*riCT implies fomething that has all the 
ic^fcl! ^ of itt? nature and kind. 

L-iPmiCT Cadence, in mu(ic. See Ca- 
N«a 

*4.)Pixfect Tense, in grammar. See Pre- 

rnn. 

'fo Purser, v. a. f prrfeBtu, from ferfirio , 
Uimiw/ainr, French.} 1.T0 hmih j complete*; 
toctofomuaie; to bring to its due ftate. — If we 
tot we another, God dweiieth in us, and his 
kn »*rfs 8 cJ m us. x Jobn 9 iv. n. — 

Beauty now mult perfB my renown : 

Wahthat Z govern'd him that rules this »Re. 

Waller. 

-fe fabiUnoe?, reft not in the ordinary complex 
■: ifacMiBKHily received, but enquire into the na- 
! toad properties of the things tbemfclves, and 
| Bwbj perfeB our ideas of their ditinft fpecies. 
I ito-£ndeavour not to fettle too many habits 
*«cr, left by variety you confound them, and 
kperpd nore. Locke. — 

What toil did honelt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
hM perfeB .ill his Roman fet l Priyr. 

| VT*«akc flutfnl; to indraft fully.— 

Her caule and yours, 

ftpftS him withal. Sbak. 

•JllFECTER. n.J. (from perfeB.} One that 
**o*rfcft . — This practice was altered ; they 
ffU ot to Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfB - 

fc) * PERFECTION. n.f. [fcrfeBio, Lat. per- 
*■» Fr.j 1. The ftate of being perfeft. — Man 
fee a triple perfeBion ; firft a fenfuai ; then an 
f^fdual; laftly, a fpiritual and divine. Hooker. 
Its a judgment maim'd and mod imperfeft, 
TtotwiU confefs perfection fo could err 
Apiaft all rules of nature. Sbak. 

ifre rirtue, being united to the heavenly grace 
makes op the big heft perfeBion. Milton . — 
P*Hiai underftanding being abfolutely fecur- 
Wfear miftake by the perfeBion of its own na- 
follows that no mkn can be infallible. 

May things impoftible to thought, 
been by need to full perfeBion brought. 

* Dryden. 

iyloofar, or of ait improper figure and dimen- 
Bf to d° their duty in perfeBion. Blackmore .— 
f*tjKttion is not, whether gofpel perfeBion can 
'J 1 *? attained ; but whether you come aS near 
** sincere intention, and careful diligence can 
f **1 Ton. Lena. a. Something that concurs to 
fupreme excellence, in this fenfe it has 

What tongue can her perfeBionj tell, * 

0 ° whole each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney. 
•Aa heroic k poem requires, as its lad perfeBion^ 
fcxcofhpbthmefit of fome extraordinary linder- 
[“rogt which requires more of the aftive virtue 
r«tt the (offering. Dryden. 3. Attribute of God. 
,“~lf God be infinitely holy, jud and good, he 
I ^ Uke delight in thofc creatures that referable 
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hitn mod in thefe/ri^< 5 /<ww. Atterbury. 4. Exa$ 
re fern hi a nee. 

(II.) Perfection is divided, according 
Chauvinns, into phyfica), moral, and metaphyfical. 

r. Perfection, Metaphysical, transCEn- ‘ 
Cental, or essential, is the potfeflion of all 
the ellential attributes, or of ail the parts necefr 
fary to the integrity of a fuhflance; or it is that 
whereby a thing has or Is provided of evety thing 
belonging to its nature. This is either abfolute, 
where all imperfection is excluded, filch as the 
perfection of God; or femdum quid , and in its 
kind. 

a. PertEction, Moral, is an eminent degrCeof 
virtue or moral goodnefs, to which men arrive hy 
repeated afts of piety, beneficence, See. This if 
ulually fubdivided into abfolute Or inherent, which 
is actually in him to whom we attribute it ; and 
imputative, which exifts in fbxhe Other, and not 
in him it is attributed to. 

3. Perfection, Physical, or natural, is? 
that whereby a thing has all its powersjand facul- 
ties, and thofc too in full vigour; anifall its part? 
both principal and fecondary, and thoje in their 
dtle proportion, conftitution, See. in which fcnfij 
nlan is fud to be perfeft, when he has a found 
mind in a found body. This perfeftion is by the 
fchools frequently termed becaufe i 

thing is enabled thereby to perform all its opera r 
tioni*. 

* To PERFFCTIONATE. *. *. [ perfeBionner , 
pr. from perfection .] T° make perfeft ; to advance 
to perfeftion. This is a word propofed by Dry* 
den , but not received, nor worthy of reception.— 
Painters and fctflptors, chufing the moft elegant 
natural heauties, perfcBionate the :r?ea, and ad- 
vance their art above nature iffclL Dryden. — He 
has founded an academy for the progrefs and 
perfeBion a tint of painting. Dryden. 

* PERFECTIVE. *dj. [from perfect.} Conduc- 
ing to bring to perfeftion : with of. — Praife andf 
adoration are aftions perfeBive of dur fouls. More. 
—Eternal life fhall not con lift in endlcfs love ; this 
other faculties (hall be employed in aftions fuit- 
able to, and perfefti*ve of their natures. Pay. 

* PERFECT 1 VELY. adv. [from perfeBive.} In' 
fuch a manner as brings to perfeftion.— -As virtue 
19 feated fundamentally in the intelleft, fo per - 
feB'vvely in the fancy. Grew. 

* PERFECTLY, adv. [from perfeB. 1 I. In 
the higheft dtgrte of excellence. 2. Totally ; 
completely.—Cbcwing little fponges dipt in oilp 
when perfeBly under water, he could longef fup- 
port tnc Want of refpiration. Bdylc . — Words recall 
to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they have 
been wont to be fign* of, but cannot introduce a-, 
ny pefeBly new and unknown fimple ideas. Locke. 
3. Exaftiy accurately. — We know bodies am! 
their properties moft pe> fedlr. Locke. 

* PERFECTNESS, n. /. [from perfeB.] 1. 
Completcnefs ; confummate excellence ; perfec- 
tion. 2. Goodnefs ; virtue. A Icriptural word. 
—Put on charity, which is the bond of perfeBnefs. 
Col . iii. 14- 3- Skill. — 

Is this yo\}T perfeB nefi ?. S/ «k. 

* PERFIDIOUS, adj . [perJUtu, La \. per fide, F» .] 
1. Treacherous; faife to trull ; guilty of violated 
faith.— 

C c * Ttll 
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Tell trie, perfidious, was it fit 

To make my cream a perquifite ? Widow* 
a. Expr effing treachery ; proceeding from treach- 
ery.— 

I fee thy fall 

Determin’d, and thy haplefs crjew inyolvM 

In t his p?rfidiouf fraud. Mil ton, 

* PERFIDIOUSLY, ady* [from perfidious] 
Treacherously ; by breach of faith.— 

Pefpdioujly 

He has betrayed your bofinefs. Sbak . 

They eat perfidiqufly their words. Hudijiras. 
r— Can h^e not deliver us pofl'eflion of fuch places 
as would put him in a worfe condition, wbeneyejr 
fce ffio uhl pcrfidfaujjy renew the war l Swift . 

* PERFIDIOUSNESS, n.f [from perfidious*] 
The quality of being perfidious.— Some things 
have a natural deformity in them ; as perjury, 
iserfidioufnefs. and uigratitude. Tillotfon. 

* PERFIDY, n. f [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] 
Treachery ; want of faith ; breach of faith. 

* PERFLABLE- adj. [from perfio , Lat.] Ha- 
ving the wil d driven through. 

* To PERFLATE, -o. (i. perfio, Lat.] To blow 
through- — It Eaftein winds did perfiate our cli- 
mates more frequently, they would clarify and re- 
frefh our air. Harvey .— The firii confide rat ton in 
buiuiipg of cities, is to make them open, airy, 
and well pe\ data!. Arbutbnot . 

* PERFLAl'lON. 7i. J. [from perficfte] The 
a<5t of biowipg through. — Miners, t*y perflations 
vdth large bellows, give motion to the air, which 
'ventilate* and cools the mines. Woodward. 

PERFORANS Manus. See Anatomy, $ 
m3, 18. 

* To PERFORATE, v. a. [perfiro, Lat.] To 
pierce with a tool; to bore. — Draw the bough of 
a low fruit tree newly budded without twifting, 
into an earthen pot perforate at the bottom, and 
then coyer the pot with earth, it will yield a vgry 
large fruit. Baton s JVat. Hi ft. — A perforated blad- 
der does not fwtii. Boyle , — 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores, 

In all the arterial perfos ated Ihorts. Blae/cmore. 
—The aperture >vas limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-f lafs and the eye , and 
perforated in the middle with a little round hole 
for the rays to pals through to the eye. Newton s 
Optickj . — Worms perforate the guts, Arbutbnot on 
Diet* 

♦PERFORATION, n.fi [from perfiate.] i. 
Th< ri of piefeing or boring.— ^-The iikelicrt wav 
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See Ak atomy, 


is the perfor afton of the body of the tree in feveral 
places one above another, and the piling of the 
holes. Bacon.— The induftrioua perforation of the 
tendons ot the feebnd joints of lingers and toes, 
and the drawing t e tendons of the third jorpts 
through them. More. i. Hole ; place bored. — 
Thai the nipples ihould be made Ipongy, and 
v ith fuch perforations as to admit painpe to the 
7" 'Ik, are arguments of providence. Ray on the 

' * PERFORATOR. >:. f. jiVom The 

j ifirument plf borings — n 
v onvenient chair, dipr 
juddenjy throu 

1 ‘iig the perfi 
he canuia 
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PERFORATUS Manus 

1, 13,11. 

* PERFORCE* udv. [per and force.] By vi 
Jencc; yiotently,— 

Guyon to him leaping, (laid 
Ili? hand, that trembled as one terrifyM; 
And thoygh himfnf were at the light difmay 
Vet him perforce reftraiiFd. Sppij 

Jealous Oberon iyou|d have the ghild. 
But (he perforce withholds the loved boy. Sb 
Pale wijLJi death at hand, perforce (he bre 
Into the inmoft rooms. Peacbam oh Poe. 
(l.)* To PERFORM* nr, a. [per for mare, IUlu 
To execute; to do; to difebarge; to atchi 
an undertaking; to accompiiffis^-Ail three 
among the forempft ranks of fame, for great mi 
to .attempt, and great force to perform whatt 
did attempt. SiJncj , — 

Haft thou, fpirit, 

Perform'd to point the tempeft that 1 badthl 

What cannot you and I perform upon ' 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? Sbak. hkA 
— ( rod that perfirmeth all things for me. Pj\ 
lyii. i. — Let ali things be performed after the! 
qf God. i Efdras, ynj. ax. — 

Perform his fun’rajs with paternal cartj 

m 

You peifirrrf her office in the fphere, 
Born of her blood. 

— He effectually performed his part* with grr 
tegrity, learning and acutenefs. fVaterlemdi 
(2.) * To Perform* v. n. To luccecdin; 
tempt. — When a poet has performed admiral 
feveral iilufiriou« places, we fometinocs ail 
his very ejrojirp. Watts. 

* PF. R FO R M A RLE . adj . [from perform. P 
cablt ; fuch as may be done. — Men forget \| 
lations of hittory, affirming that elephants ha 
joints, whereas their actions are not perfor 
y/ithogt them. Brown * / Tu/g. Err, 

* PERFORMANCE, n.f. [from perfon 
Completion of lometfiing detigned; exccuti 
fome tiling piomifcd. — 

IJis promifes were, as he then was, mi 
But his performance , as be now is, 

— Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time; it 
the eyes of expectation ; performance is ev< 
duller for his a£t. Sbak. Timon of Athens.' 
form the doing of it; that as there was a 
nefq to will, fo there may be a perfi^mamt. 
vjii. 11. — The only means to make him fuc< 
ill the performance of thefe great works, v 
be above contempt. Soufb . — They muft a.i 
thj |'ame ends, as dutiful fervants of God, 
right and pio u s perform a ntp ot their feveral 
faw. 2. 4 Cp m P u ht ,0 P *> wor k* — In your ; 
a/sces ’tis fcarcvly pofiible for me to be d* » 
Drjdrq.— Fcv of perform an 
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Ski. 2. It is generally applied to one that makes 
i public exhibition of his (kill. 

* 7 * PERFRICATE. v. n. [perfrico , Lat.] To 
nb over. Did. 

• PERFUMATORY. adj. [from perfume.] That 
vfccft pmomes. 

it ) * PERFUME, n.f. [parfume> Fr.] x. Strong 
of tweetneis uied to give feents to other 
Pomanders and knots of powder for 
, Orpi rheums are not fo ftrong as perfumes ; you 
■^toethcni continually in your hand, wbere- 
uprfemu you can take but at times. Baton . — 
i Hfmth though grofs bodies that may be fenfi- 
Wj «afted, yet till the air, fo that we can put our 
I tsk u no p <rt of the room where a perfume is 
1 4 **cxi, but we Imeli it. Digby. %. Sweet odour ; 

I fajmee* — 

Trodden with weeds fend out a rich perfume . 

Addifon . 

Xonch perfumes refrefh the fruitful held. 

Pope . 

Ewry bramble (beds perfime. Gay . 

(i^Pirfume, denotes eitner the volatile efflu- 
pmtnwiny body affecting the organ of finelling, 
vtbrbbftaoce emitting tnofe effluvia ; in which 
Mb* the word is moft commonly ufed. The 
lOKraty of perfumes are made up of mufk, am- 
tupM, civet, rofe and cedar woods, orange flow- 
Ltov jdhmmes, jonquils, tuberofes, and other 
wWrotte flowers. Thofe drugs commonly cal- 
fwwwntics, fuch as ftorax, frankincenfe, btn- 
^.QOfcs, mace, See. enter the compolition of 
(bmc are aifo com po fed of aromatic 
i-habiw leaves, as lavender, marjoram, fage, 
[ftpaxtyTop, 5 c c. The ufe of perfumes was 
^ among the Hebrews, and among the ori- 
in general, before it was known to the 
and Romans. They came to be very com- 
the Greeks and Romans, cfpecially 
‘composed of mulk, ambergris, and civet. 
mrdus and ma lob at brum were held in much 
JMdioo, and were imported from Syna. The 
Km nardinum was yarioufly prepared, and 
many ingredients. Mahbatbrum was 
gfcfa a plant. Perfumes were all'o ufed gt fa- 
E*» to regale the gods ; at feafU, to increafe 
J*|kafurei of ienhition ; at funerals, .to ovgr- 
^Mtcadaverous txnells, and pleafr the manes of 
Mtid: and in the theatres, to prevent the of- 
** effluvia, proceeding from a crowd, from 
perceived. 

•frPuruME. v. a. [from the noun.] To feent | 
fcapftgaate with fweet feent.— 

, let me have Jhem very well perfum'd , 

"lie is fwceter than perfume itlelf 
wwbotr they go. Sbqk. Taming of tlx Shrew. 
rather, deep, heft thou in lnioky cribs, 
^’■•hulht with buzzing night-flies to thy flum- 

! m**' 

Tm* m the perfum'd chambers of the great ? 

^ Sbak. 

Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe, 
^»tk whole fwcet frnell the air fliall bt perfum'd. 

* *♦ Sbak • 

r I vdi liiled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
Pj with rule water, take with fome mixture of a 
P* ci-ovei in a perfuming pan. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
adhere to hard bodies ; as 4 n perfuming 
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of gloves, which (heweth them corporeal# Bacon's 
Nat.Hift.— 

'Tia like perfuming an ifl feent,* 

The fmellYtoo Itrong for art. Granville. 

Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the Ikies ! Pope . 

* PERFUMER, n. f. [from perfume .] One 
whofe trade >8 to fell thing9 made to gratify the 
feent. — A tnofs the perfumers hatfe out of apple 
trees, that hath an excellent feent. Bacon's Nat . 
Hift 

Firft iflued from perfumers (hops 

A crowd of falhionable tbps. Swift. 

* PERFUNCTORILY. ad v.[perf undone, Lat.] 
Careiefsly; negligently; in fuch a mani.tr as t? 
fatisfy external form. — His majefty call his eye 
perfun&orily upon it. Clarendon. — Lay ferioufly to 
heart the clearntfs and evidence of thefe proofs, 
and not pnf n&orily pafs over ail the paflages of 
the gcfpel Lucas. — The tw*o tirft of thefe have 
been handled by Anftotle very perfundorily \ of 
the fourth he has faid nothing at all. Baker on 
Learning. 

* PERFUNCTORY, adj . [prrfundorius, LttJ 
Slight ; carelefs ; negligent, — A tranficnt and^rr- 
ftmdory examination of things leads men into con- 
iidetabie miflakes. Woodward. 

* To PERFUSE, oi. a. [perfufus. Lat.] To tinc- 
ture; to overfpread. — Thefe dugs immediately 
perfufe the blood with melancholy, and caufe ob» 
(fruitions. Harvey on Conjump. 

PERG, two jowd 8 of Auftria : r. fix miles Si 
of Aigen : *. twelve miles E. of Steyregg. 

PERGA, a town of European Turkey in Al- 
bania, oppofite Corfu. Lon. 20. 1$. E. Lat. 39. 
40. N. 

PER GAMA, the citadel of Troy ; which, be- 
caufe of its extraordinary height, gave name to all 
high 'buildings ( Servsus . Virg.) Others fay the 
walls of Troy were called Pogama. 

PERGAMAR, a town of Turkey, in Romania • 
60 miles SW. of Adrianople, and 65 NW. of 
Gallipoli. 

PERGAMEA, 7 names given by Virgil and 

PERGAMIA y Plutarch to Pergamum. 

PERGAMO,^ or i the modern name of Per- 

PERGAMOS, 5 gamum, and Pfrgamus. 
(1.) PERGAMUM, Pergamea, or Pergamia, 
a town of Crete, built by Agamemnon in memory 
of his victory. (Pint. Firg'. Velleius.) Here was the 
burying-place of Lycur-gus, ( Arijfoxenus.) It was 
fituated near Cydonia (Servi us) ; but Scylax helps 
him out, who places the Daltynnean temple of 
Diana, which flood near Cydonia (Strabo), to the 
north of the territory of Pergamia. 

(2.) Pergamum, a town of Myfia, fituated on 
the Caicus, which run3 by it. (Pl'rn. Strabo.) It 
was the royal relidcnce of Eumenes, and of the 
kings of the race of the Attali. (Livy.) It had an 
ancient temple of ^fculapius. (Tacitus.) The or- 
nament of Pergamum was the royal library, vying, 
w’ith that of Alexandria in Egypt ; the kings of 
Pergamum and Egypt rivalling each other in tills 
relpelh (Pliny.) Strabo aferibes this rivalry to, 
Eumenes. Plutarch mentions 200,000 volume® 
in the library at Pergamum. Here the membrante 
fergamenx) whence the name Parchment, were 
invented for the ufe of books. (/Vn>, Pliny) It 
was the country of Galen, ^nd of Oribaiius, phy-. 
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©d&n to Julian. ( Etmapius •) Here V. Scipio died 
^Cicero.) Attains ion of Eumenes dying without 
iflue, bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman peo- 
ple, who reduced it to a province. {Strabo). Here 
was one of the nine convent us juridki , or aflem- 
tlies of the Afia Romatta , called pergamenus , and 
the 9U1 in order, which Pliny alfo calls jurifd&to 
Pergamena . 

PERGAMUS, an ancient kingdom of Afia, 
formed out of the ruins of the empire of Alexan- 
der the Great. It commenced about the year 
*-83. The firft fovereign was one Philetserus an 
eunuch, by birth a PaphUgonian, of a mean defi- 
cient, and in his youth a menial fcrvant to Anti** 
conus, one of Alexander's captains. Philetserus 
left the city of Pergamus to his brother, or, ac- 
cording to forae, to his brother’s fon Eumenes I. 
who obtained poHefEon of the greater part of the 
province of Aha. Eumenes was fucceeded by At- 
talus I. nephew of Philetasrus, who during a reign 
df 43 years was engaged in many fuccesful wars 
with the Gauls, Philip of Macedon, and others. 
He was a man of great generality, and fuch 
an enthufiaft in favour of genius, that he caus- 
ed a grammarian named Daphidas ta be thrown 
into the fea from the top of a high rock, beeaufe 
be fpoke difrefpe&fully of Homer. Attaius 
was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Eumenes IE 
He was exceedingly attached to the Romans, and 
ainited them in conquering Antic, thus the Great, 
for which they rewarded him, by adding to his 
dominions all the countries on this fide of Mount 
Taurus, which belonged to that monarch. He 
continued long a faithful ally of that powerful 
people, but having entered into a fecret treaty 
with Perfeus K. of Macedon, he excited their re- 
sentment, and although he fought to deprecate their 
Vengeance, it would have fallen on him but for his 
death, which happened in the 39th year of his reign. 
He left one fon, out as he was an infant, he no- 
minated his hrotber, to fucceed him. Attalus, II. 
in the beginning of his reign, was routed m a 
pitched battle by Prufias king of Bithynia, but the 
intervention of the Romans procured him com- 
plete redrefs. The latter part of his life he de- 
voted to cafe and luxury. He died in his 8ad 
year about 138 B. C. He was fucceeded by At- 
talus III. the fon of Eumenes ; whofe reign was 
one continued horrid fcene of madne‘6 and ty- 
ranny. On iiis death a will was found, by whidr 
he left the Roman people heirs of all his goods ; 
upon which they feized on the kingdom, and re- 
duced it to a province of their empire by the name 
of Afia Proper. Ariftonicus, a ion of Eumenes 
by an Ephefian courtefan, endeavoured to wreft it 
from them, but although he gained Several battles 
he could not attain his object, but died iq prifon. 
The country remained Aibjed to the Roman* 
while their empire lafted, but is now in the hands 
of the Turks. The city is half ruined, and is ftili 
known by the name of Per games . It is inhabited 
by about 3000 Turks, and a few families of poor 
Chriftians. Lon. 27. 27. E. Lat. 30. 3. N. 

PERGUNNAH, in the language of Hidooftan, 
means the largeft fubdivifion of a province, where- 
of the revenues are brought to one particular head 
Cutchery , from whence the accounts and calh are 
transmitted to the general Cutchery of the province. 
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* PERHAPS, adv. [per and bap.] Peradycntur 
it may be.— 

Perhaps the good old man that kifs’d his fu 
Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafc be run. 

Fltitnu 

— Somewhat may be inveuted, perhaps more 1 
cel lent than the firft defign, though Virgil mult 
ftili excepted, when that perhaps takes place. Dt 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 
Perhaps foft pity charm’d his yielding foul, 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom char® 
him. Sm 

— God may perhaps pardon. Law. 

PERI. See Mythology, i % i . 
PERIAGOGUE, in rhetoric, is ufed wh 
many things are accumulated into one pa 
which might have been- divided into fcveral. 

PERIAGUA, a (bit of large canoe mailt ofl 
in the Leeward iflands, S. America, and the! 
of Mexico. It is compofed of the trunks of I 
trees hollowed and united together ; and lilts 
fers from the canoe, which is formtd of one! 

PERIANOER, tyrant of Corinth and Cog 
was reckoned among the feveti wife men of Cm 
though he might rather have been reckoned ns 
the moft wicked men, fince he changed the 
vernment of his country, deprived his cow] 
men of their liberty, ufurped the fovereignty, 
committed the moil Blocking crimes. Ht< 
mitted inceft with his mother, and kicked tod 
his wife Mdifl'a. Yet he palled for one d 
greateft politicians of his time; and Her* 
tells ns, that he forbad voluptuoufnefs; tbl 
impofed no taxes ; caufcd all pimps to be <kf 
ed ; and eftabliihed a fenate. He died A 4 
58T. - 

PERIANTHIUM, (from round, anti 

the fiower,] the flower cup properly fo calm 
moft common ipecies of calyx, placed inund 
ly under the flow er, which is contained jn fl 
a cup. See Botawy, Index. ■ ' 

* PERIAPT., u.f. Amulet; j 

worn as a preservative againft difeates or ran 
llunmrr . — « : 

Now help, ye cliarming fpells and perk 

(1.) * PERICARDIUM. »./ [m C * and % 
fericarde , Fr.J The pericardium is a thin 1 
braue of a conick figure that refemble* a 1 
and contains the heart in its cavity : its bi 
oierced in five places, for the paflage of tb 
lels which enter and cqjnc out of the heaf^ 
ufc of the pericardium is to contain a &nafii 
tity of clear water, which is Separated by 
glands in it, that the furface of the heart ml 
grow dry by its continual motion. Quinsy. ' 
(a.) Pericardium. See Anatomy, I * 
(1.) * PERICARPIUM. n.f. [pericarp*, 1 
botany, a pellicle or thin membrane, enca 
fine the fruit or grain of a plant, or that pa* 
fruit that envelopesthe feed. — Belides tbifl 
the pulp or perisarpiwn for the guard of the 
it ferves alfo for the fuftenance of animals. 1 
(a.) Pericarpium. See IJotawy, lads * 
PERJCHORUS, in antiquity, a name giv 
the Greeks to thoie games or combats, that 
not confecrated to any of the gods. 
PERICLES was one of the greateft men 
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frtf ffourifbrd in Greece. He was very brave ; addition of fugar. 
gA (o eloquent, that he gained almolt as great an 
utnorrty under the republican government of A- 
•jcist » it he had been a monarch. His fondnefs 
was one of his chief vices. He mar- 
rrd We celebrated Aspasi a, and died the 3d year 
« u Edopounefian war. See Attica, § 12, 13. 

•RWCUTATION. «./. [from periclitor* Lat. 
jptfer, fr.] I. The ftate of being in danger. 

|i!Wi experiment. 

PERICRANIUM, n.f. [from and era- 
tm,ftnfnmr t Fr.] The pericranium is the mcm- 
i fcrhu covers the Ikull : it is a very thin and 
ffnras membrane of an exquifite fenfe, fuch as 
nNn immediately not only the cranium, but all 
ni hoocs or the body, except the teeth ; for which 
it n Jfo called the periofteOm. Quincy.— 

|ktt divided the pericranium* I law a fiilure 
Herne the whole length of the wound. JVifeman. 

} b.)miCMx»uM. Sec Anatomy, Index. 

P % PERJCULOUS. aJj. [periculofus* Lat.l Dan- 
^ »i jeopard ous ; hazardous. A word not in 
i the moon every feventh day arriveth un- 
|Wary fign, fo Saturn, which remaineth a- 
latany years in one fign, and holdeth the 
ition in years as the moon in days, 

S ode thefe periculous periods. Brown, 

* i 1 0 tIERGY. n. f. and Needlefs 

tw h an operation ; unneceftary diligence. 

1 PERIGEE. > n.f. and y* \ perigee* FrJJ 
•IK 1 GEUM. y Is a point in the heavens, 

• 1 planet is feid to be in its neareft diftance 
It bom the earth. Harris.— By the propor- 
Jrf Is motion, it was at the creation, at the 
- rof Aries, and the perigrum or neareft 
Ik libra. Brown* s Pulgar Err ours. . 

GEUX, or Pemgueux, an ancient town 
* capital of the department of Dordogne, 

/ was of the ci-devant province of Pe- 
► fated on the Hie; remarkable for the 
Jcf the temple of Venus, and an amphitheatre ; 
pwi for partridge pies, k contains about 
ootiiens; and is 60 miles SW. of Limoges. 

E. Lat. 45. is. N. 

^EERIGORD, a province of Prance, which 
k part of Guienne^ K was bounded N. by 
i and Marche, E. by Querci and Limo- 
1 by Agemois and Bazodois ; and W. by 
dou, Angoumois and Saintonge. It was a- 
miles long, and 60 broad. It abounds in 
l®»es, and the air is pure and healthy. Pe- 
H** was the capital. 

*)Euigori> sStone, an ore of raanganefe, 

^dirk ney colour, like the bafaltea or trapp. 

^Tbe fcraped with a knife, but is extremely 
^tobe broken, ft is found of no regular 
% » very cOmpa&, heavy, and as black as 
Bd Its appearance is glittering and ftriated, 

JJfcore of antimony; its particles being dif- 
■ » the form of needles, crofting one another 
any agglutination, infomuch that fome 
Me as iron-filings when ftuck to a loadftone; 

*&iag the feoria from a black-fmith*s furnace. 

^kirutioo it becomes harder and of a reddiih 
*r colour, but is not magnetic. It has a con- 
Ipedfic gravity, docs'not melt per fc * but 
* hwax runs into an amcthyft-coloured glafs. 
afaredy afle&ed by okiousacid without the 
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It feems alfo to contain fbxffe 
argil and iron. It is met with in the ci-devant 
provinces of Gafcony and Dauphiny in France, 
and in fome parts of England, ft is employed by 
the French potters and enamellers in the glafly 
varnifh of their earthen wares* See Mineralogy, 
Part II, Chap . VII, Otdcr XVI, Gen . I,* Sp . a. 

(1.) PERIGRAPHE, a word tried to exprefs a 
carelefs or inaccurate delineation of any thing. 

(a.) TerigraphE, in anatomy, is ufed by Ve*- 
falius to exprefs the whke lines or impreftions that 
appear on the mufculus redus of the abdomen. 
PERIGUEUX. SeePfRiGEUt. 

(1.) * PERIHELIUM. n.f. [tvij* and ; peri - 

belie , Fr,} Is that point of a planet's orbit, where- 
in it is neareft the fun. Harris . — Sir Ifeac Newton 
has made it probable, that the comet which ap- 
peared in x6?o, by approaching to the fun in its 
perithelium* acquired fuch a degree of heat, as on 
be 50000 years a cooling. Ckeyne's Phil. Prin. 

(a.) Perihelium. See Astronomy, Index . 

* PERIL, n.f [peril* F r.perikel* Dutch * perint- 
hem * Lat.l 1. Danger ; hazard ; jeopardy.— Doubt 
not to tell of your perils • Sidney. — 

How many perils do infold # 

The righteous man to make him daily fall \ 

Spenfct, 

In the ad what perils Ihall we find i Daniel. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pafs*cl the perils of fo hard a way. Dryf. 
— Strong, healthy and young people are more in 
peril by peftilential fevers, than the weak and old. 
Arbvtbnot. a. Denunciation ; danger denounced. 

I told her. 

On your difpleafiire’s peril* 

She ihould not vifit you. Sbak. 

* PERILOUS, adj. [perileux * Pr. from peril.] 

1. Dangerous ; hazardous ; full of danger.— Alter- 
ations in the fervicc of God, are perilous : in com- 
mon-weals. Hooker . — 

Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. Milt. 

Perilous the affay, unheard the toil 
T* elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Pope. 

2. k is ufed by way of tmphafis, or ludicrous ex- 
aggeration of any thing bad- — 

Thus was th* accomplifh’d fquire endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge perilous fhrewd. 

Httdibras. 

3. Smart witty. In this fenfe it is, I think, only 
applied to children, and probably obtained its iig- 
niti cation from the notion, that children eminent 
for wit, do not live ; a witty boy was therefore a 
perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is vulgarly 
parlous . — 

’Tis a perilous boy’. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. Sbai. 

* PERILOUSLY, adv. [from perilous .] Dange- 
roully. 

* PERILOUSNESS. n. f. [from perilous .] Dan- 
geroufnefs. 

PERIM, an iftand in the Red Sea, fituated be- 
tween the two points which include the Straits of 
Babelroandcl. It is about 5 miles long and 2 broad. 
The channels on each fide arc dangerous and fhal- 
low. The harbour is good. 

* PERIMETER, n.f. and f*'. r?v» • perimetre , 

Fr.] The compafs or fum of all the fides which 
bound any figure of what LL;J fbc\cr, whether 

n&i- 
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re&flincar or mixed. — By comprefling the glafles 
ftill more, the diameter of this ring would in- 
Creafe, and the breadth of its orbit or perimeter 
decreafe, until another new colour emergtd in the 
centre of the laft. N&wton s Opticks . 

PERIN, a province of Rufiia. 

PERIN2EUM, or Perin'eum, in anatomy, the 
ice between the anus and the parts of generation, 
divided intatwo equal lateral diviflons by a very 
diftinft line, which is longer in males than females. 

PERJNSKIOLD, John,, a learned Swedifti wri- 
ter, born at Stregnefia in Sudermania, in 1654. 
He was made profeflbr at Upfal, fecretary anti- 
quary of the king of Sweden, and counlellor of 
thd chancery of antiquities. He died in 1720. His 
principal works are, 1. A Hiftory of the Kings of 
Norway. a. A Hiftory of the Kings of the North. 
3. An edition of John Meflcnius on the Kings of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in 14 vols fol. &c. 

(1.) * PERIOD, n.f. \j>eriode t Fr. 1. 

A circuit, a. Time in which any thing is per- 
formed, fo as to begin again in the fame manner* 
—Tell thefe, that the fiin is fixed in the centre, 
that the earth with all the planets roll round the 
fun in their feveral periods . Waits, 3. A ftated 
number of years ; a round of time, at the end of 
which the things comprifed within the calculation 
fhall return to the ftate in which they were at the 
beginning. — A cycle or period is an account of 
years that has a beginning and end, and begins a- 
gain as often as it ends. Holder.— We ftile a lefler 
(pace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period. 
Holder on Time . 4. The end or conclufion. — 

If tny death might make this ifland happy. 
And prove the periqd of their tyranny. Sbak. 
— Whatfoever concerns this fublunary world in 
the whole extent of its duration, from the chaos 
to the laft period , (hall be brought to light. Burnet. 

What anxious moments pafs between 
The birth of plots and their laft fatal periods . 

Addifon . 

5. The ftate at which any thing terminates. — 

Beauty's empires, like to greater ftates, 

Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Suekl. 
— Light-conferving ft ones miift be fet in the fun 
before they retain light, and the light will appear 
greater or lefler, until they come to their utmoft 
period. Digby. 6. Length of duration. — Some ex- 
periment would be made how by art to make 
plants more lafttng than their ordinary period. Ba- 
ton. 7. A complete fentence from one full ftop 
to another.— Periods are beautiful, when they are 
not too long. Ben Jonfon. — 

Not a period 

Shall be unfaid for me. Milton. 

— A fallacy cunningly wrapt up in a fmooth period. 
Locke. — The firft words of every period in every 
page may be written in diftindt colours. Watts. 

6. A courfe of events, or feries of tilings memo- 
rably terminated ; as, the periods of an empire.— 

From the tongue 

Th' unfinilh'd period falls. Tbomfuti. 

(2.) Period, in aftronomy, the time taken up 
a ftar or planet in making a revolution round 
the fun ; or the duration of its coMrfe till it return 
to the fame part of its orbit. See Planet. The 
different periods and mean diftances of the feveral 
planets are as follow ; 
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h. ' " MeinDil 

6 36 26 953800 

43.1* I* 20 35 jaono 

686 23 27 30 151309 

Earth 365 6 9 30 100000 

Venus 224 16 49 24 72333 

Mercury 87 23 15 53 36710 

The fquares of the periodical times of the prim 
planet, are to each other as the cubes of their 
tances from the fun : and likewife, the fquait 
the periodical times of the fecondaries of any j 
net are to each other as the cubes of their 
tances from that primary. This harmony am 
the planets is one of the greateft confirmation 
the Copemicau hypotbefis. See Astrokomi 
*70, 559* 

' (3.) Period, in chronology, denotes a rer 

tion of a certain number of years, or a fai 
years, whereby, in different nations, axul oal 
rent occalions, time is meafured 3 fuch are tm 
lowing: 

i. Period, Calippic, a fyftem of five** 
years. See Astronomy, § 31 ; and CalW 

ii. Period, Dionysian, or Victoria* 
riod, a fyftem of 532 lunne-folar and Julian f 
which being elapled, the characters of the* 
fall again upon the fame day and feria, and id 
in the fame order, according to the opinion a 
ancients. This period is otherwife called 
great pa/cbal cycle , becaufe the Chriftian d 
firft ufed it to find the true time of the pale 
tafter. The fum of thefe years arife by mull 
ing together the cycles of the fun .and moo#. 

iii. Period, Hipparchus's, is a feries d 
folar years, returning in a conftant round, a 
ftoring the new and full moons to the 

of the lolar year, according to the fentifl* 
Hipparchus. This period arifes by multi 
toie Calippic period by four. Hipparchus a! 
the quantity of the folar year to be 365 da 
55' 12"; and hence concluded, that in iq 
Calippus’s period wopld err a whole d* 
therefore multiplied the period by four, aw 
the product call awav an entire day. B* 
this does not reftore tfie new and full xna 
the feme day throughout the whole peri* 
they are fometimes anticipated x day S boa 
29" 20'". 

iv. Period, Julian. See Julian, '§ 5. 

(4.) Period, in grammar, denotes a fmafl 

pais of difeourfe, containing a perfect ids 
and diftinguilhed at the end by a point, i 
ftop, thus (.) 3 and in members or divifionst 
by commas, colons (:), &c. . Rhetorician* 
der period, which treats of the ftrudhxre I 
tences, as one of the 4 parts of compi 
The periods allowed in oratory are 3 : AJ 
of two members, called by the Greeks dico^ 
by the Latins bimembris ; a period of 3 mfl 
tricolosy trimembris ; and a period of 4, quaA 
bri*> tetracolos. See Punctuation. 
v (5.) Period, in numbers, is a diftin&toa 
by a point or comma, after every fixth pta 
figure ; and is ufed in numeration, for the 1 
diftinguilhing and naming the feveral figl 
places. See Numeration, under Arithi 
Index. 

\ 6 .) Period, in medicine, is applied' to 
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fiu&J which hare intervals, arid returns, to de- 
alt io entire courfc or circle of fuch difeafe ; or . 
Improper firoa any ftate through all the reft till 
J return to the £»ine again. Galen deferibes pe- 
' d a* a time computed of an intention and lemif- 
o; whence it is ufually divided into two parts, 
Kftmyfrs or exacerbation, and remiflton. In 
ttiag fevers, the periods are ufually ftated 
fjmiUr; iii other difeafes, as the epilepfy, 
pic. they arc vague or irregular. 

Period. v. [from the noun.] To put 
i to. A bad word. — 

Your letter he deijres 

[ fttoflfc have fti vt him up, which failing to him, 
ftrids his comfort. Sbak. Timon . 

f PtkJODJCAL. l ad/. \periodique, Fr. from 
•PIRIODICK. \ period.] 1. Circular; ma- 
ll circuit ; making a revolution* — Was the 
m* periodic* motion always in the lame plane 
that of the diurnal, we Ihoukl rnifs of thofe 
f beredrs o £ day and night. Derbam .— Four 
• perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, 
lamed along with him in his periodical cir- 
■Bd the fun. Watt j on the Mind . s. Hap- 
I.H firvgfutiovi at fome ftated time.— Re- 
t ami ft nodical conjunctions. Bentley . 3. 
r; performing fame action at ftated times. 

icd mountair.9 and hollows fumiihed 
ii probable reafon for thole periodical fo un- 
lit Switzerland, which (low only at fuch par*- 
tan of the day* Addifon. 4. Relating to 
to* revolutions. — Plato meafured thfc muta* 
Iff totes by a periodical fatality of number. 

fcPOQODICALLY. adv. [from periodical.] At 
Tptond*.— The three tides ought to be un- 
the Jpace of the night and day, then 
IvHbea tegular flux and reflux thrice in that 

^ *7 eight hours periodically . Broome . 

OECI, rt^nL, in geography, fuch inha- 
1 « the earth as have thi fame latitudes, 
|®PpoCtc longitudes, or live under the lame 
1 i*d the fame meridian, hut in different 
* »of that meridian, or in oppoflte pointy 
■ parallel. Thdc have the fame common 
•throughout the year, and the fame pheno- 
f the heavenly bodies ; but when it is noon* 
to the one, H is midnight with the other, 
t Wbg twelve hours in an eaft and weft di- 
Thefe. are found on the globe by the 

f ’ttitt, or by turning the globe half round, 

*■» tto degrees either way. 
^PFJUOST£UM.«./. imh and ,n«; pen- 
ny All the bones are covered with a very 
t membrane, called the perio&eum . Cbeyties 
Jbw/ Principles. 

^Periosteum. See Anatomy, Index. 
TATETiCS, philofophers, followers of 
> and nuintainers of the peripatetic phi- 
1 called alfo / irifoielkms. They were 
, ' Peripatetics, from I walk ; be- 

ttoty disputed walking in the Lyceum. (Sec 
rtOTLt $ 3 ; Metaphysics, Plastic Na- 
*• &c.) A refortned fyftem of the Pcripa- 
►pWofophy was firft introduced into the 
is the uaiverfity of Pari*, from whence it 
npread throughout Europe : and has fubfift- 

r£ foi ^! ,n,fcrfitic# cxco to this .day, under the 
to. XVU. Part L 
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name of fchool philo r ophy . The foundation thereof 
is Anftotle's do&riuc, often mifunderftood, but 
oftencr^mffapplitd : whence the retainers there- 
to mat be denominated Reformed Peripatetics. 
Out oflhefe have lprung, at various times, fever 
ral branches ; the chief are, the Thomists, Sco- 
ti sts« and Nominalists. See tbefe articles. 
The Peripatetic fyftem, after having prevailed 
with great and extenfive dominion for many cen- 
turies, began rapidly to decline towards the clojjc 
of the 17th, when the difciples of Ramhs attack- 
ed it on the one hand, and it had ftili more formi- 
dable adverfaries to encounter in Defcartea, Gaf- 
iepdi, and Newton. $ec Philosophy. 

PERIPATQN, in antiquity, the name of that 
walk in the Lyceum where Ariftotle ialight, and 
% whence the name of Peripatetics given to his fol- 
lowers. 

PERIPETIA, in the drama, that part of a tra- 
gedy wherein the adion is turned, the plot unra- 
velled, and the whole concludes. See Catastro- 
phe, i 1. * 

(1.) * PERIPHERY, n. f [w*p and fre*’, peri- 
pheric, Fr.] Circumference. — Neither is lhi3 fol$ 
vital faculty fufheient to exterminate noxious hu- 
mours to the periphery or outward parts. Harvey. 

(*.) Periphery, ike Geometry. 

* To PERIPHRASE, a. [peripbrafer, Fr.] 
To exprefs one word by many ; to exprefs by 
circumlocution. 

(1.) * PERIPHRASIS. n.f\ m&p,* -, peri* 
phraje, Fr.j Circumlocution; ule of many wordp 
y to exprefs the fenfe of one : as, toe dealt, we may 
fay, the bfs of life . — 

She contains all blifs, 

And makes the world but her peripbrafs. 

Cleavdand. 

— They make the gates of Thebes and the mouth# 
of this river a conllant peripkrqfis for this nuqfr. 
Jber feven. W o^n . — They Ihew their learning ufer 
Idly, and make a long peripbraju on every word 
of the book they explain. Watts . — The peripbrafes 
and circumlocutions, by which Iiomer exprellep 
the Angle ad of dying, have fupplied iucceeding 
poets with all their manners of phrafing it. Pppe. 

(a.) Periphrasis. See Oratory. 

• PERIPHRASTJCAL. adj. [from petipbrafsA 
Circumlocutory ; exprefling the fenfe of one word 
in many. 

PERIPLOCA, Virginian filk, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the petan* 
dria clafs of pumts; and in the natural method* 
ranking under the 30th order. Contort *. Thg 
neftarium furrounds the genitais, and fends out 
five filaments. There are live fpec.cs, four of 
which are natives of warm climates, aud can on- 
ly be raifed there. The fifth, however, is .fufii- 
ciently hardy for this climate. The peripioca if 
a flue climbing plant, that will wind itfdf wkh 
its ligneous branches about whatever tree, hedge, 
pale, or pole is near it ; and will ariie, by the aflif- 
tance of fuch fupport, to the height of above 30 
feet ; and where no tree or fupport is at hand to . 
wind about, it will knit pr entangle itfclf toge- 
ther in a moft complicated manner. The (talks 
of the older branches, which arc mod woody, arc 
covered with a dirk browr i 1 U , whiift the youn* 
gcrihpott are mpre mo* tied with thp difierentco- 
D d lours 
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lours of brown and grey, and the ends of the 
youngeft fhoots are often of a light green. The 
ftalks are round, and the bark is fmooth. The 
leaves are the^reatefl ornament to this plant ; for 
they are tolerably large, and of a good (hining < 
green colour on their upper furface, and caufe a 
■variety by exhibiting thiir under furface of an 
hoary caft. Their figure is oblong, or rather 
more inclined to the lhape of a fpear, as their ends 
**re pointed, and they (land oppofite by pairs on 
fhort footftalks. Their flowers have a ftar-like 
appearance ; for though they are compofed of 
ode petal only, yet the rim is divided into feg- 
„ nients, which expand in fuch a manner as to form 
that figure. Their infide is hairy, as is alfo the 
fiedtarium which furrounds the petal. Four or 
five of the flowers grow together, forming a kind 
of umbel. They are of a chocolate colour, are 
fmall, and are in blow in July and Auguft, and 
fometimes in September. In the country where 
this genus grows naturally, they are fucceeded by 
along taper pod, with comprefled feeds, having 
down to their tops. The propagation of this 
climber is very eafy ; for if the cuttings are plan- 
ted in a light moift foil, in the autumn or in the 
luring, they will readily ftrike root. Three joints 
at leaft fhould be allowed to each cutting : they 
fhould be the bottom of the preceding fummer's 
fhoot ; and two of the joints fhould be planted 
deep in the foil. Another, and a never-failing 
method, is by layefs 5 for if they are laid down in 
•the ground, or a little foil only loofely thrown 
over the young preceding fummer’s fhoOts, they 
will ftrike root at the joints, and be good plants 
for removing the winter following. 

(•1.) * PERIPNEUMONIA. * u. /. [*«#, and 
’ (r.)*PERlPNEUMONY. perip- 

neumbnie, Fr.] An inflammation of the lungs. — 
Grofs reliques of peri neumonia or inflammation 
Of the lungs. Harvey. — A peripneumony is th^ laft 
fatal fymptom of every difeafe ; Arbutbnot . 

(1.) Peripneumony is attended with an acute 
fever, and a difficulty of breathing. See Medi- 
cine, Index } 

PERIRRHANTERIUM, a veflel of (tone or 
Jbrafs, which was filled with holy water, and with 
Which all thofe were fprinkled who were admitted 
by the ancients to therr focrifices. Beyond this 
velTel no profane perfon was allowed to pafs. It 
Was ufed both by Greeks and Romans, and has 
been evidently borrowed by the Church of Rome. 
The Hebrews alfo had a veflel for purification. 

PE RJ SCil, in geography, the inhabitants of 
either frigid zone, betweyn the polar circles and 
the poles, where the fun, when in the fnmmer 
flgns, movcjs only round about them, without fet- 
tin^ ; and confequently their fhadows in the fame 
day turn to all the points of the horizon. 

(1.) * To PERISH, v. n . [perir, Fr. pereo , Lat.} 
i. To die ; to be deftroyed ; to be loft ; to come 
to nothing. It feems to have for or with before 
a caufe, and by before an inftrument. Locke has 
by before the caufe.— 

I burn, I pine, I per if). 

If I atchicve not this young mod eft girl. Sbak . 
— If 1 have feen any peri/h for want of clothing. 
Job. xxxi. 29. — He keepeth his life from perijhing 
by the l'word* Job xxxni. 18. — They peri/h from 
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off the good land.. Dent . xi. 18.— I peri/h 
hunger. Lube xv. 17. — The fick are laid ont 
earth to peri/l). Locke. — Thoughts of a foul tl 
peri/h in thinking. Locked Expofing their d 
dren, and leaving them in the fields to perifi 
want, ha? been the practice. Locke.— 

Some Athens perijhes . or Tolly bleeds. A 
— The fubjedts peri/bed through their own ft 
Pope. a. To be in a perpetual ftate of dec^l 
Duration, and time which is a part of it, if 
idea we have of perijhing diftance, of which 
two parts exift together, but follow in foccdl 
Locke. 3. To be loft eternally. — Thefe find 
tcrly perijb. 2 Peter, ii. 12. — O fuffer me fid 
perijb in my fins. Moreton. 

(a.} * To Perish, v. a. To deftroy ; todq 
Not in ule. — 

Becaufe thy flinty heart more ban)! 
rocks, m 

Might in thy palace peri/h Margaret. J3 

Rife, prepar'd in black, to mourn ■ 
rifh'd lord. IN 

— This clofenefs did a little perijb his undeii 
ings. Collier. — 

You weep not for a perijb' d lord alone, 

* PERISHABLE, adj. [from perijb.) Lid 
perilh ; fuhjedt to decay ; of fhort duiad 
Bodily fubftances and peri/hable nature*. Jta 
— Authority not peri/hable by time. AddifatA 
princes greateft prefent felicity to reign w< 
fubjedts hearts v but the feare too peri/hable i f 
ferve their memories. Swift. — This frail 
rifhahle compofition of flelh and blood. ita 

Thrice ha9 he feen the peri/hable kind J 
. Of men decay. 

* PERISHABLENESS. n.J. Ifrom p*q 
Liablencfs to be deftroyed; liablenefs to<k 
Suppofe an ifland having nothing becaufe 
commonnefs and peri/hablenefs fit to fup] 
•place of money. Locke . 

PERISPA, a town of Perfia, in the proi 
Irak, 18 miks S. of Amadao. 

♦PERJSTALTlCK.^y. 

Fr.] Perijlaftick motion is that vermlcuia^ 
of the guts, which is made by the contrtd 
the fpirai fibres, whereby the excrementsai 
ftd downward? and voided. Quincy. v 
(1.) * PERISTERION. n.J. The herb q 
(i.VPeristeriqn. See Verbena. * 
♦PERISTYLE. ». f. [periRile, Fr.} Ad 
range of pillars. — The Villa Gordiana hadji 
Me of two hundred pillars. Arbutbnot. 1 

* PERISYSTOLE. n.J. [*e? The 

or interval bvtwixt the two motions of tfe 
or pulfe; namely, that of the fyftole or O 
tion of the heart, and that of the diaftdc 
latation. DiB. 

PERITAS, a clufter of iftands of S. A! 
in the S. Sea, 9 miles W. of Cumana bay. 

PERITO, a town of Naples, in Abrul 
tra, 16 miles WSW. of Celano. 

(1.) * PERITONEUM, n f 
Fr.} This lies immediately under the timicle 
lower belly, and is a thin and foft men 
which enclofes all the bowels contained 
lower belly, covering all the infide of its 
Did. — Wounds which reach no* farther t 
the peritoneum. Wifeman • 
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(i.jPaiTONEUN. See Anatomy, Index . 

; JER1T0NJUM, a town of Egypt, on the W. 
t of the Nile, reckoned one of the keys of 
r country. Mark Antony was defeated near 
^by Com. G*»lus a lieutenant of Auguftus. 
^ITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a 
tor circle, concentric with the bafe of a cy- 
, and moveable together with it about its 
i See Mechanics. 

VALE, a fmall village in Middlefex, for- 
^ Little Greenford, or Gauford, N. of Great 
bat properly a rich vale of corn land ex- 
’ from Heton to Harrow on the Hill and 

^PERJURE. n.f. [ perjurus , Lat.] A perjured 
|fcf#oni perfon. A word not in ufe. — 

[_Hide thee, 

v perjure, thou (imular of virtue. Sbak. 
[fj Perjure. v. a . [perjuro , Lat. To for - 
*, to taint with perjury. Jt is ufed with the 
J pronoun : as, be perjured bimfelf. — 

The right hand 

srV to the bofom. Shak. 

r is made for perjur'd perfons. i Tim. 

RJURER. n.f. [from perjure .] One that 
ihlfcly.— Wurks vengeance on the perju - 
[Ipenfr. 

* P£R JUR Y. n.f. [perjuriam, Lat.] Falfe 

Wbal fcourge for perjury 
Ab dark monarchy afford faile Clarence ? 

Sbak* 

hjVRY, in law, is defined by Sir Edward 
a crime committed when a lawful oath 
, in fome judicial proceeding, to a 
|*bofoear$ wilfully, abfolutely, and falfe* 
••itter material to the ifTue or point in 
lo ancient times it was in fome places 
with death ; ia others it made the falfe 
r liable to the pumlhiqeQt due to the crime 
pdurged the innocent perfon with ; in o- 
arymuld was impofed. See Oath, 
"“jury, in Scots law. See Law, Part 
^HI. Sed. IV. $ 34k 35- 
IIWIG. n.f. \perruque, Fr.] Adfcititious 
r not natural, worn by way of ornament 
ihnent of baldnefs. 

J |ct me fuch a colour’d periwig* Sbab . 

i me to hear a robultious periwig- pit- 
» Sbak . — 

The fun 

> bat for ladies periwig / and tires. Donne* 
l *ot thy periwig be call'd. Cleaveland. 
pftsnefa and the marquis bought each a 
\JVotton . — They ufed falfe hair or peri- 
abnot . — A periwig of twilled fnakea. 

iPtanriG. v. a. [from the noun.] Todrefs 

rUir.— 

' when the winter's keener breath be- 

; with fnow the bald -pate woods. 

Sylvejler * 

1 Periwig* d with fnake9, 

? dreadful ltrides Ihe takes. Swift . 

fiNKLE. n.f i. A finall fbell tiih $ 
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a kind of fifh fnkil. — Upon her head a corondt of 
periwinkle and efcalop {hells. Peaebam . ». [Ck* 

matis.) A plant. — There are in me, for the pre* 
vention of the cramp, bauds of green periwinkle 
tied about the calf of the leg. Bacon.— A com* 
mon fimple with us is periwinkle. Wife man. 

PERIZONIUS, James, a learned and labori- 
ous writer, bom at Dam in 1651. He became 
' profeflor of hiftory and eloquence at the univerfi- 
ty of Franeker, when, by his merit and learnings 
he made that univerfity flourilh. However, in 
*695, he went to Leyden, where he was made 
profelfor 6f hiftory, eloquence, and Greek; in 
which employment he continued till his death, in 
1715. He wrote many learned and curious 
works, particularly Origines 1 Babylonica et Egyp * 
tiacx, 2 vols 8vo, See. . But his work, moft gene- 
rally known, is the notes upon SanBii Minerva. 

PERIZZ1TES, ancient inhabitants of Palef- 
tine, mingled with the Canaanites. They did not 
inhabit any certain portion of the land of Ca- 
naan ; there were fome of them on both fides th$ 
river Jordan, in the mountains, and ihe plains., 

* PERK. adj. Pert ; brifk ; airy. Obfolete. 
They wag their wriggle tans, . 

Perk as a peacock, but nought avails. Spent 
(1.) * To Perk. v. n. |from perch, Skinner.) To 
hold up the head with an affected brifkneffi. — 

If, after ali, you think it a difgrace. 

That Edward’s mils thus perks it in your face. 

Poe* 

(a.) * To Perk. v. a. To drefs; to prank. — 
'Tis better to1>e lowly born, 

Than to be perk*d up in a glift'ring gritf. Shak* 
PERKIN. SeeCYDERKiN. 

(i.j PERKINEAN, adj. of or belonging to Per- 
jcinism. 

(a.) Per kin f an Society, a fociety lately infti- 
tuted at N°3, Frith Street, Soho, London; for the 
relief of the affixed poor, by the ufe of the metal- 
lic tradors. The lift of fubferibers is numerous 
and refpedable. IEPerkinism be a n. impofaion, 
or deception , as fome allege, an incredible num- 
ber of perfons of all ranks are deceived. 

PEI£KlNISM,in medicine, is a method of curing 
bead-achs, megrams, rheumatifms,quinfies, gouts, 
lumbagos, cramps, contufions, fprains, tumors, 
burns, fealds, eryfipelas, palfie3, and various o- 
ther difeafes and pains in all parts of the body, by 
drawing metallic tractors over the parti 
aflfeded ; invented by Dr Perkins of N. America. 
Thefe tradors are made of filver, brats, copper, 
iron, lead, or zinc ; and even of ivory and ebony; 
and are fuppofed to ad as mechanical ftimuli, or 
as galvanic condudors of eledricity. Experi- 
ments have been made with fuccefs by other phy- 
ficians and furgeons, particularly Dr J. C. Tode, 
phyfician to the king of Denmark, and profeflors 
Herholdt and Rafn, of Copenhagen, who pub- 
li filed a treatife on Perkinifm , and lirft made ufe at 
the term. Many other trads have fince been 
publiihed in London, exhibiting a great number 
of cafes, and about *000 cures, feemingiy all well 
attefted, performed upon perfons of all ages, 
from infancy to upwards of 70. But whether 
their fuccefs is to be attributed to inherent virtue, 
or to the imagination of the patient, is not for us 
D da . tb 
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It would appear, however, that irt keth leave of the permeant parti it the mouth < 


to determine. 

• many well authenticated cafe* of cure3 perform 
dd m brutes, the latter could have no influence. 

PERLEBERG, a town of Upper Saxonv, capi- 
tal of Prignitz. It was pillaged by the Swedes in 
1638. It lies 6a miles NW/of Berlin. 

PKRLETHORP, a village hi Edengftow pa- 
rifh, Nottinghamfhire. 

* PERLOUS: adj. [from perilous.] Dangerous : 
{oil of hazard*— 

A perlotu paflage. Spenfer. 

Late he far’d 

In Phaedra’s fleet bark o’er the period r (hard. 

Spenfer . 

(i .) PERM, a government of Ruflia, formerly 
« province of Kafan. It is divided into two pro- 
vinces, viz. Perm (N° a.) and Catharinen* 
bvro. 

(2.) Perm, a province In the above govern- 
ment, feated on the banks of the Kama. 

(3.) Perm, the capital of the above govern- 
ment and province, feated at the conflux of the 
Kama and the Zegoehekha, 808 miles E. of Pe* 
teriburg, and 620 E. of Mofcow^ Lon. 74. o. £• 
of Ferro. Lat. 57. 40. N. 

PERMACOIL, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Carnatic, 17 miles NNW. of Pondicherry, and 43 
$SE. of Arcot. It Was taken by thr Britlfh under 
Col. Coote, in. 1^60. See India, § 18. 

* PERMAGY. n. r. A little Turkilh boot. Diff. 

* PERMANENCE. ) n. f. [from permanent A 

* PERMANENCY. f 1. Duration ; coiffiften- 
cy? continuance in the fame ftate; laftingnefs. — 
Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity ami perma- 
nency in compound bodies. Boyle ,— Shall I difpute 
Whether there be any fuch material being, that 
hath fuch a permanence or fixednefe in being. 
Kale .— From the permanency and immutability of 
nature. Burnet, t. Continuance irj reft. — Such it 
punflum to our conceptions is almoft equivalent 
to permanency and reft. Bentley. 

* PERMANENT. adj. [permanent , Fr. pertna- 

nenjt Lat.] x. Durable ; not decaying ; unchang- 
ed. — All laws which God hath made, are necef* 
faiily forever permanent . Hooker. — That eternal 
duration (hould be at once, as utterly unconceiv- 
able, and that one permanent mftant (hould be 
commenfurate or rather equal to all fucceflions of 
ages. Afore.— '< 

Eternity flandft permanent and fixt. Dryden. 
*. Of* long continuance.— Thefe, or fuch other 
light injuries, which leave no permanent effefl, 
Kettlewell. 

. * PERMANENTLY, adv. [from permanent .] 
Durably ; laltingly.-r-It does, like a compact or 
eon fi Rent body, deny to mingle permanently vrtth 
the contiguous liquor. Boyle • 

* PERMANSION. n. f. [from 'parmanco, Lat.] 

Continuance.— ►Although we allow that hares may 
exchange their fex fometimes, yet not in that vi, 
citlr.ude it is prefumed ; from female unto male, 
and fiom male to female again, and (b irt a circle 
wn’out a permanfion in either. BroaOtt. . y 

* PERMEABLE, adj . [from fermeo , Lat.] Slich 
ns m^y be palled through.— The pores of a blad- 
der are not eafiiv termeable by air. Boyle. 

, * PERMEANT, adj. [permeans, Latin.] Paf- 
flng through.— It gntereth r.ot the veins, but. ta~ 


the meferaicks. Brown. 

* To PERMEATE, v. a . [permeo, Lat.] T 
pafs through. — This heat evaporates and elevatl 
the water of the abyfs, pervading not only tl 
ftflures, bnt the very bodies of the ftrata, perniec 
ing the interfaces of the fand, of other matt 
whereof they con lift. Woodward* s Natural K1JI0* 

* PERMEATION, n.f. [from permeate , | Tl 
ad of palling through. 

* PERMISCIBLE. adj. [from permifeto, U 
Such as may be mingled. * 

* PERMISSIBLE, adj. [permi/us, Ut.) W 
may be permitted. 

* Permission. »./. [permijjton, tr.pem 

Jits, Lat.} Allowance ; grant of liberty.— 
With thy permiffion then, and thus fortwaft 
The willinger I gd. Jfi| 

—You have given me your permiffion for thkl 
drefs. Dryden. 

* PJtRMISSIY?. adj.\ [from pennrtto , Lid 

1. Granting liberty, not favour ; not hinders 
though not approving. — 

We bkl this be done, 

"\Vhen evil deeds haVe their permijji'i'e pafs, 
And not the puniffiment. Shake/fet 

' Hypocrify, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone 
By his permjfi'vc will, through heav’n andet 

J&& 

2. Granted ; fhffered without hinderancc ; not ! 
thorifed or favoured.— If this ddth authorise flfa 
which before was but Permiffiifc. Bacon* s KJfas 

Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom i 
Permijfvvcy and acceptance found. Afi A 
Qlad 

With what permifjinye glory fince his fill 
Wa3 left him, or falfe glitter. Mill. Par. t 

* PERMISSIVELY. adv. [from permiftu M 
bare allowance ; without hinderance. — As tom 
for the propagation of the chriftian faith, I 
be glad to hear fpoken concerning the laxvftifc 
not only permifflveJy, but whether it be not ^ 
gatory to chriftian princes to defign it* Bac$o. 

* PERMJSTION. n.J. [ptrmflus , Lat.] 1 
Zft'of mixing. » 

* PERMIT, n. f. A v^Titten perroiflion fl 
an officer for tranfporting of goods from pfew 
place, ihowing the duty on them to have b 
paid. 

• * To Permit, v. a. [permitto, Lat fermet 
Fr.] 1. To allow without command.— W 
things God doth neither command nor forbid, 
fame he permitteth , See. Hooker. 2. To ft 
Without authorifing or approving. 3. To aW 
to fuffer. — It is not permitted unto Women to ipc 
X- Corintfjians , xiv. 34. — * 

Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate. 1 
— Age permits hot that our mortal memo 
fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Drp 
We fhould hot permit an Allowed, pofllble, p 
and weighty good to flip out of om thoughts, < 
Locke. — After men have acquired As much a* 
laws permit them, &c. Swift. 4. To give ' 
to religm — 

1 Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what tl 
liv’ft. 
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live rdf; bow long, bow fhort, permit to 
hm’n. Mil ten. 

-litbccotirie of truth be permitted unto itfclr, it 
piiaot efape many erroufs. Brown* — 

To the gods permit the reft. Dry den. 

Liwi, empire, ail permitted to the fword. 

I Drjden • 

| Cato the god* permit th’ event of things. 

Addrjon' i Cato . 
♦PERMITTANCE, n. /. [from permit.) Ai- 
| broct ; forbearance of oppofition; permiflion. 

i iwd word.— When this fyltem of air comes, by 
[ font pererittance, See. Derbam. 
i # P£RMiXTION. n. f. [frbm permiftus, Lat.] 

1 7k act of mingling; the ftate of being mingled. 

! -They fell into the oppofite extremity of one 
! ttmeia Chrift, the divine and human natures in 
Orift, in thdr conceits, by permbetion and cop* 
fc&a of fubftances, See. Brerewood. 
fBRMSKl, or Permit, a town of the Ruffian 
afn, and capita) of a province of the fame name, 
i. pfciofl the Kama between the Dwina and the 
I ftf. The province is bounded N. by the Sa- 
fodts, W\ by Zirania and Ulatka, and £. by 
Swa The town lies in Lon. 55. 50. E. Lat, 
?wj6 .N. 

' PERMSKOI, one of the 41 Governments of 
k&i formerly a province of Kafan. It is di- 
ifcfof nto two provinces; namely, Perm, the 
_ , of which is of the lame name, feated on 
mbit Kama, where it receives the Zegochekha, 
LNL57. 40. N. Lon. 54. 6. E. and Catherin- 
r£l|lbc capital Of which of the fame name, is 
Uwmtfar from the fourcc of the river Ifl'el, in 

* jf. 36. N. Lon. 60. 30. E. 

4 PERMUTATION, n. /. [ permutation , Fr. 

raw, Lat.] Exchange of one for another. 
promotion of number is frequent in langua- 
■R Bmlej . — Gold and filver, by their rarity, are 
►fcirrfljlly fitted for the ufe of permutation for 
» fart 1 of commodities. Rap. 

9 T9 PERMUTE. *v. a. [ permuto , Lat. permits 
f f *l To exchange. 

* PERMUTER. n. f. [ permutant, Fr. from 
^•] An exchanger ; he who permutes. 
&RNABIACABA, a mountain of Brazil, near 
►Phi 

ftRNALLA, a town of Hindooftan, in Guze- 
>S miles S. of Surat. Lon. 72. 53. E. LaL 
*J 5 .N. 

fcRNAMBUCO. See Olinda* 

!*•) PEKNE, a town of France, m the dep. of 
t Mouths of the Rhone. 

h-, Pirn i, a town of France in the dep. of 
*&aiU of Calais. 

RRNEAU, a town of Raffia, in Livonia, with 
near the mouth of a river, fo named, 35 
N- of Riga, Lon. 23. 37. E. Lat. 58. 

t PEHNLK, a fort of Hungary, 12 miles N. of 

IFrtkcrg. 

d«) PERNES, a town of France, in the dep. 

1 tot Straiti of Calais, and ci-dcvant prov. of 
00 the Clarence ; 17 miles NW. of Arras. 
ljtL *• 31* E. Lat. 50. 29. N. 

*-)Pu*es. See Perm e. 

a town of Croatia; 16 miles SB. of 
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* PERNICIOUS, ad}. [ pehuciofuty JLat. per- 
nickux, Fr.] * 1. Mifchitvous in the higheft de- 
gree; definitive. — It would be hurtful, if not 
pernicious . Hooker : — 

I call yo t fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Sbakrfp. King Lear . 
Let this pernicious hour 

Stand ay accurfed in the kaiendar ! Shake r peare . 
a. [Pemix , Latin.] Quick. An ufe which I have 
found only in Milton , and which, as it produces 
an ambiguity, ought not to be imitated.— 

Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milt. 

* PERNICIOUSLY, adv. [from pernicious.] 
Definitively ; mifehievoufly ; ruinoufly.— Some 
pcrnicioujly, againft their own conference, have 
taught. Afcham . — 

All the commons 

Hate him permcioufly. Sbakrfp. Henry VIIL 

* PERNICIOUSNESS. n. f. [from pernicious \ 
The quality of being pernicious. 

’ *PERNICITY. n.J. [from per nix.] Swiftnefsj. 
celerity. — Others are endued with great pemicity. 
Ray. 

PERNIO, a kibe or chilblain, is a little ulcer, 
occafioned by cold in the hands, feet, heels, nofe, 
and lips. It will come on when warm parts are 
too fuddenly expofed to cold, or when parts from 
being too cold are fuddenly expofed to a consider- 
able warmtlr; and has always a tendency to gan« 
grene, in which it frequently terminates. It molt 
commonly attacks children of a (anguine habit and 
delicate conftitution ; and may be prevented or re- 
moved by fuch remedies as invigorate the fyftem, 
and are capable of removing any tendency to gan- 
grene in the conftitution. 

PERNO a town of Nyland, in Sweden. 

PERNOV, a town in the government of Riga, 
on a river near the Baltic. 

PERNSTAIN, a town of Germany, in Auf- 
tria; 12 miles NNW. of Wolfgang. 

PE RON ASUS, in anatomy. 3 nrtufclet the 
perone or fibula. See Anatomy, J 2x7, N° 8, 
9, 11. 

PERONES, a fort of high (hoes which in ear- 
ly times were worn even by fenators ; but at lift 
were confined to ploughmen and labourers. They 
were very rudely formed, confiding only of hide* 
undrelTed, and reaching to the middle of the leg. 
Virgil mentions the perones as worn by a compa- 
ny of ruftic foldier* on one foot only. 

PERONNE, a ftror.g town of Fiance, In the 
dep. of the Somme and late prov. of Picardy. It 
is called La PucclUi i. c. tfje Virgin , becaufe it has 
never been taken, though often befi-ged. It is 
very ancient. The Mtrovingian kings had a pa- 
lace in it, and Charles the Simple was iinprifoned 
and died in its caftle. Lewis XI. was aifo detain- 
ed in it, by the D. of Burgundy, till he was for- 
ced to fign a difadvaritageous treaty. It has 
1 7,000 citizens ; and is feated on the Somme, 27 
mile* SW. of Cambray, and 80 E. by N. of Paris. 
Lon. 3. 2. E. Lat. 49. 55. N. 

(?.) * PERORATION. »r. /. [peroration Lat.] 
Tne conclulion of an ©ration.— 

What 
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• What means this paffionate difeourfe ? ting furfece at the point of incidence. 

-This peroration with fuch circumftances ? Sbak . a. Cutting the horizon at right angles.— Some < 3 ® 
True woman to the laft — my peroration fine the perpendicular altitude of the higheft mouiw 

* I come to fpeak in fpite of fuft’oeation. Smart . tain5 to be four miles. Brown. i 

(a.) Peroration confifts of two parts. 1. (a.) * Perpendicular', n.f. A line eroding 

Recapitulation 5 wherein the fubftance of what the horizon at right angles. — Though the quantu 
*was diffufed throughout the whole fpeech is col- ty of water thus rifing and falling be nearly con- 
ceded briefly and curforily, and fummed up with ftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the federal 
new force and weight, a. The moving the paf- parts of the globe ; by reafon that the vapour* 
fions ; which is fo peculiar to the peroration, that float in the atmofphere, and are not reftored down 
the mailers of the art call this part fedcs affeQuum. again in a perpendicular upon the fame precife trad 
See Oratory. of land. Woodward. 

PEROSE, a>illage of England, in Cornwall. (3.) Perpendicular. SeeGEOMETRY, Inlet, 
PEROTIS, in botany, a genus of the digynia # PERPENDICULARITY, n.f. [from perfm\ 
order, belonging to the triandri a clafs of plants ; dicular. J The ftate of being perpendicular J 
and in the natural method ranking under 4th or- The meeting of two lines is the primary efientid 
der, Gramma. There is no calyx : the corolla mode or difference of an angle ; the perpendiam 
confifts of a bivalvular glome.; the valves are ob- rity of thefe lines is the difference of a right ana 
long, acute, fomewhat unequal, *nd terminating Watts. 1 

in a lharp beard ; jt ha# three capillary ftamina ; * PERPENDICULARLY, adv. [from perf J 

the'antherae incumbent; the ftyle capillary, and dicular. | 1. In fuch a manner as to cut anothdj 
ihorter than the corolla; theftigma feathery and line at right angles, a. In the direction of a Arad 
divaricated. The corolla ferves as a perianthium, line up and down.— 

including a Angle iced of an oblong linear ihape. Thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shot 
—Of this there is only one fpectes; vi$. —Irons cooled perpendicular lj y acquire a dircq 

Perotis plumosus, a native of America. tivefaculty. Brown.— Shoot up an arrow perprrm 

PEROUGE, a town of France, hi the dep. of cularly it will return to your foot again. Mon A 
Ain, a mile W. of Meximieux, and 2 NE. of All weights move perpcndiadarlj downward. Rd 
Montluel. 4 * PERPENSION. n.f. [from perpend.] Coal 

PEROUSA, a town of the French republic, in deration. Not in ufe. — Unto reafonable frpem 
the dep. of the fo, and Piedmoutefc, 16 m. SW. Jions it hath no place in fome fciences. Brown. 
of Turin. * To PERPETRATE, v. a. [perpetro y Lat.fff 

PEROUSE, John Francis Gal an p, a celebrat- tpetrer , Fr.J 1. To commit ; to ad. Always 1 
ed* but unfortunate French navigator born at an ill fenfe. — 

Albi» in 1741. He entered early into the marine l'ts true 2nd perpetrated in our days, fdk 

fchool, and ferved 5 years during the war. In ^Thefc they returning will to death require, 

Od. 1764, he Was made enfign, and aded in the Will perpetrate on them the firft defign, 

E. Indies from 1765 to 1777. He ferved under And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. 
D’Eftaing in the following war, and in 1782, Diy 4 i 

was appointed on the difficult talk of deftroyiog Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, I 
the Bntilh fettlements at JIudfon’s Bay, which A lacred refuge made. Diydl 

heaccomplifhcd, and returned in 1783/ In 1785, a- It is ufed by Butler in a natural fenfe, in cod 
he was fent by Lewis Xyi. with two ftiips on a pliance with his verje, but not properly. — j 
voyage of difcovery, but perifhed with his whole For whatfoe’er we perpetrate , 'I 

crews, having never been heard of, fince he left We do but row, we’re ltcerM by fate. HmM 

Botany Bay, m Jan. 17 88. His voyage was pub- * PERPETRATION, n.f. [from perpetrd to 

lifhed at Lond. 1798, in 3 vofo. Svo. and contains x* The ad of committing a crime. — A dcfpetxfc 
numerous important difeoveries in variousfciences. difeontented aflaffinate would, after the perpetr* 

* To PERPEND. 4 \ a. [ perpendo , Lat.] *Jo turn* have honefted a mere private revenge. WtA 

weigh in the mind ; to coufider attentively.— • — A woman, who lends an ear to a feduccr, ma 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; be infenfibly drawn into the perpetration of th 

Perpend. Sbak. the moft violent ads. Clariffa . 2. A bad adid 

Perpend, my princefs and give car. Shah — The ftrokes of divine vengeance, always attca 
— Duly perpend the difeoveries of men. Brown . injurious perpetrations. K . Charles . 

* PERPENDER. n.f. (jxrpigne, Fr.J A cop- (*.) * PERPETUAL, adj. [perpetud, Fr .pn/i 

lag ftone. tuus % Latin.] 1. Never ceafing; eternal with rt 

* PERPENDICLE. n.f. [perpendicule t Fr. per- fped to futurity. — Under the fame moral, m 

pendicuhntj Lat.] Any thing hanging down by a therefore under the fame perpetual law. HofydayA 
ftrait line. Di8. * Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be. 1 

(i.)* PERPENDICULAR. adj.[perpendiculaire 9 Dryda 

Fr. perpendicularis , Latin.] 1. Crofting any other a. Continual 5 uninterrupted ; perennial. — 
line at right angles. Of two lines if one be per- Within thofe banks rivers now 

pendicular, the other is perpendicular too. — Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove, MiltoO 

Or in a perpendicular they move ; Black more . — By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux 0 
-fThc angle of incidence is that angle, which the liquids, a great part of them is thrown ©u 
the line, ueferibed by the incident ray, contains of the body. AtbutbnoU 3. Perpetual ferew. I 
with the perpendicular to the refleding or rtfrac- ferew which ads againft the teeth of 4. wheel 

and 
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jtk! continues itj a Aion without end. — A perpetual Their way # 

Jorwbath the motion of a wheel and the force of a Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear 
fcrcw, being both infinite. Wilkins. wood. * Milton. 

M Perpetual motion. See Motion, § 9. We both are involv'd 

(5.) Perpetual movement. See Movement, In the fame intricate perplext diftrefs. Addifon . 
*i° 4. — What was thought oblcure, perplexed , will lie 

•PERPETUALLY, ad*v. [from perpetual .] Con- open. Locke. 3. To plague ; to torment ; to vex. 
t*ly; continually ; inceflantiy. — The numbers A fenfe not proper, nor ufed. — 
ttprpctJaUj varied. Dryden.— Doth it not grow How might fuch killing eyes perplex. Granv. 
cisfcr and denfer perpetually ? Newton ,-^-T he bible * PERPLEXEDLY, adv. [from perplexed .] In- 
ks* perpetually read in churches. Swift. tricately v with involution. 

•7b PERPETUATE, v. a. [perpetuer 9 Fr .per. * PERPLEXEDNESS. n.f. [from perplexed^ 

Lat.] 1. To make perpetual ; to preferve 1. Embarraflment ; anxiety, a. Intricacy ; invo- 
fnai extinction ; to eternize. — Medals, perpetuate lution ; difficulty. — Obfcurity and perplexcdtsefs 
tV jlories of her majefty's reign. Addifon.— Man have been call upon St Paul's Epiftles from with- 
oanot dcviie any other method fo likely to pre- out. Locke. 

and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a # PERPLEXITY, n. f. [perplexite r Fr.] 1. 

rrcktion. Forbes . a. To continue without cef- Anxiety ; diftradion of mind. — The fear ot him 
faun or nrteimfflion. — A continued perpetuated ever fince hath put me into fuch perplexity , as now 
wire from heaven. Hammond. you found me. Sidney. — Perplexity not fufferiifg 

• PERPETUATION, rs. /*. [from perpetuate .] them to be idle, they think and do, as it were, in 
TV ad of making perpetual ; mediant continu- a phrenfy. Hooker. — 

so.— Perpetuation of an ancient cuftom. Brown. In penfive plight and fad perplexity. Spenfer . 

•PERPETUITY, n.f. [ perpetuite , Fr. perpetu- a. Entanglement; intricacy.— In the perplexity of 
An, Lot.] f. Duration to all futurity. — God for his own thoughts. Stilling fleet, 
fattati hath eftablifhed laws. Hooker. — * PERPO'i ATION. n.f. [per and potoy Lat.] 

Groan fo in perpetuity. Sbak. Cymbeline • The ad of drinking largely. 

We (hould, for perpetmtyy (1.) PERQUIMANS, or Perquimins, a coun- 

Go btnee m debt. Sbak. Winter's Tale, ty of N. Carolina in Edenton diftrid, bounded on 

-Xrttiing wanted to his noble and heroical inten- the W. by Chowan county, and E. by the Pafquo- 
fans, but only to give perpetuity to that which was tank and Pafquotank county. In 1 795, it contain- 
fcbitimc fo happily eftablifhed. Bacon . — There ed 3,561 citizens, and 1878 (laves, 
takjjo other aflurance of the perpetuity of this (a.) Perquimans, or > a river in the above 

fai but what we have from him that built it. (a.) Perquimins, ) county, to which it 

fxrptu u Exemption from ; intermilfion ; or cef- gives name. 

ftA-A cycle or period begins again as often as (x.) * PERQUISITE, n.f. [perepnjitusy Latin-] 
i A and fo obtains a perpetuity. Holder.— The Something gained by a place or ofhee over and a- 
enjoins a conftant difpoiition of mind to bove the fettled wages.— 
gndik all chriftian virtues, not a perpetuity of ex- Tell me, perfidious, was it fit, , 

Wat ind adion. Nelfiv. 3. Something of which To make my cream a perquifite. Widow and Cat. 
ftp? it no end. — A prefent repaft for a perpetuity. —The beft perquifites of a place are the advantages 
foffp — The ennobling property of the pleafure, • it gives a man of doing good. Addifon . — 
ft* accrues to a man from religion, is, that he 4m To what your lawful perquifites amount, 
fc* has the property, may be alfo fore of the per- Swift. 

South. — (2.) Perquisite, in law, is any thing gotten 

| The laws of God as well as of the land by a man's own induftry, or purchafed with his 

Alfror a t»e r *etuity fhould (land. Pe*e. money ; in contradiftindion to what defeends to 

•PERPIGNAN, a confiderable town of France, him from his father or other anceftor. 

dep. of the Eaftem Pyrennees, with a ftrong # PERQUISITED. adj. [from perquifite.] Sup- 
Btritl tnd an univeriity. It is feated on the river plied with perquifites. — 

Trt ; OTcr which there is a handfome bridge, part- If perqtdfited varlets frequent ftand. Salvage. 
h b a plain, and partly on a hill. Lon. o. 43. E. * PERQUISITION, n.f. [perquifitusy Latin.] 
A*- 4i. 18. N. An accurate enquiry ; a thorough fearch. Ainfw. 

•PERPLEX, adj. [ perplex, Fr. perplexujy Lat.} (1.) PERRAULT, Charles, fon of an advocate 
fcaate ; difficult. Perplexed is the word in trie, in parliament, was born at Paris, in 1626. Colbert 
the foul direds the fpirits is perplex in the chofe him firft clerk of the buildings, of which 
Glanville's Scepfis. he was fuperintendant, and afterward made him 

Jr* Perplex. a. [perp/exusy Lat.] 1. To comptroller-general of the finances under him. 
™b with doubtful notions ; to entangle ; to He was one of the firft membersjof the academy of 
•Ae anxious ; to tcafe with fufpenfe or ambigui- the belles lettres and inferiptions, and was recei- 
h; to diftrad ; to embarrafs ; to puzzle. — Being ved into the French academy in 1671. His poems 
perplexed in his mind, he determined to La Peinturey and La fiecle de Louis le Grandy are 
P* **tt> Perfia. 1 Mae. i ii. 3*. — Themfelves with well known. He drew up elogies of great men of 
Ambtsthe day and night perplex. Denb. — He /*-• the 17th century, with portraits, and produced o- 
the minds of Jhe fair fex. Dry den. — We (hall other efteomed works, 
w if* to perplex the mind. Locke. — You perplex (a.) Perrault, Claude, brother of Charles, 
•^confound the reader. Waterland . a. To make was bom at Paris in 1613 ; and was bred a phyh- 
involve* to complicate.— cian, though he never pradifed but among his re- 

* latioiv-i. 
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lations, friends, and the poor. He excelled in ar- 
chite&ure, painting, fculpture, mathematics, phy- 
fres, and all thofe arts that' relate to defigning and 
mechanics. When the academy of fciences was 
cftabjiftied, he was one of its firft members, and 
was chiefly depended on for mechanics and natu- 
ral pbilofopby. His works are, A French tranfla- 
tion of Vitruvius : Memoires pour /ervir a l 9 Hi/- 
tain? nntiareil* des Animaux, to! io, 1676, with n- 
gunes; EJ/hu de Pbifiq e, 4 vols zamo, 16885 
Recueil des plufiurs mac fonts de novelle invention, 
jjto, 1700, See. He died in 1688. 

($, 4*) Perrault, Nicholas, and Peter, bro- 
ther* of the two laft, made thejnjGelvcs alfo known 
In the literary world. 

PERREAS. SeePARiAS. 

FERRECY, a town of France, In the dep. of 
Saone and Loire, lof miles NW. of Charolies. 

PERREUX, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Rhone and Loire ; 3 miles E. of Roanne. 

PERRJERS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Channel; 8 miles.N. of Coutances. 

PERRITIO, a river of Naples, which runs into 
the Crate, in Calabria Citra. 

PERRON, James Davy Du, a cardinal, diftio- 
fuiihed by his abilities and learning, boro in Bern, 
in 1556 ; and educated by Julian Davy, his father, 
a very learned Calvinift. Philip Difportes, abbot 

Tyron, made him known to Henry 111. king of 
France, who conceived a great eftetm for him. 
Some tune after Du Perron abjured CaUimfro, 
and embraced the eccleiiajtical function. After 
the murder of Henry III. he retired to the boufe 
of Cardinal de Bourbop, and tfcok great pains in 
bringing back the Proteftants to the church of 
Rome. He chiefly contributed to engage Henry 
IY. to change his religion ; and that prince feftat 
him to ntgociate his reconciliation to the holy fee, 
in which he fucceeded. Du Perron was confe- 
crated biihop of Evreux while he rellded at 
Rome. He was made cardinal ia 1604 by pope 
Clement VIII. at the felicitation of Henry IV. who 
afterwards nominated him to the archhifliopric of 
Sens. Ht alfo fent him to Rome with Card. 
Joyeufe. in order to terminate the difputes be- 
tween Paul V. and the Venetian*. He died at 
Paris in 1618. His works were collected after 
his death, and publiflied at Paris in 3 vols. folio. 

PERROS Gueric, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the North Coafts ; ai miles N. of Lannion. 

PERROT, Nicholas, lord of Ablancourt, a man 
of uncommon ge nius, born at Chalons in 1606. 
After fludying philofophy about 3 years, he was 
fcot to Paris to follow the law. At 18 years of 
age he was admitted advocate of parliament, but 
feon difeontinued his pra&ife. In 1637 he was 
admitted a member of the French academy ; be 
died in 1664. His works are moftly tranflations. 

PERRUKE, Peruke, or Periwig, was ancient- 
ly a name for a long bead of natural hair; fucb, 
particularly, as there was care taken in the ad jutt- 
ing and trimming of. The Latins called it coma ; 
whence part of Gaul took the denomination of 
Gallia Comata , from the long hair which the in- 
habitants wore as a iign of freedom. The word 
is now ufed for a fet of falfe hair, curled, buckled, 
and fewed together on a frame or cawl 5 ancient- 
ly called caf 'tllamentum or “ falfe perruke.” The 
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ancients ufed Life hair, but the ufe of perukes, iti 
their prtfent mode, has not exifted 2 centuries. 

(1.) PERRY, Capt. Johp, an engineer, whore 
Tided long in RuflU, having been recommended 
bo the c'aar Peter while in England, as a perfu] 
capable of ferving him on a variety of occafign 
relating to his new defign of eftablifhmg a fled 
making his rivers navigable, See., He was autba 
of The State of Ru&a* .1716, 8vo, and An M 
count of the flopping of EUgeubam Breach, 17^ 
8vo. He died Feb. iz, 1733. 

(a.) Pf Rfty, a fmaft town of HUntiugdonlfciie, 
the parift) of Great Stoughton. 

(3.) * Peer v. *./. [poire, Fr. from poire.} Cyd 
made of pears . — Perry is the next liquor iu dUe 
after cyder. Mortimer * | 

(4.) Perry, the beik pears for perry arc lid 
which are moft tart and harfh. Of thefe { 
Bofbury pear, the Bareiand pear, and the h( 
pear, are the moil tfteemed for perry in Wo q 
erfhire, and the fqua(h pear, in Glouccfterfhv 
(z.) PERSAIN, a river of Aha, in Pegue, whj 
runs from the Ava, into the bay of Bengal. 

(a.) Persajn, a town of Pegue on the ak 
river, Z3» mites SW. of Pegue, god SSJu! 
Arncan. 

PERSANTE, a river of Poftierania, which n 
into the Baltic, bejow Colberg. 

PERSCHLJNG, a town and river of Auti 
The river runs into the Danube, 3 miles a tv 
Tuln. 

# To PERSECUTE, v. a. [ perfecuter , Fr. p 
fecutus Lat.j 1. To harafs with penalties 5 
purfue with malignity, it is generally ufed of 
nalties infli&ed for opinions.—! perfecutedl^M 
unto the death. Ads, xxii. 4. 2. To purfuev 

repeated a#s of vengeance or enouty. — 
Relate, 

For what offence the queen of hea^n begtt 
To per/ecute fe brgve, to juft a man ! Dft 
3. To importune much ; as, he fer/ecutes tat\ 
daily felicitation*. 

( 1 0 * PE RSECUTlON. if./, [prrfecutionju 
fecutio , Lat. from per/ecjsU.) z. The aft or | 
tice of perfecuting.-^The Jews raifed perfea 
again# Paul and Barnabas, and expelled tft 
ARs xiii. 50. — He. endeavoured to preptff 
charge for the reception of the impending A 
cution . Fell.— 

Heavy per/ecution fhall arife. ifi 

—Thofe who lived in the ages of ftrfeeutian . 
di/on. a. The ftate of being pcrfecuted.— - 
necks are under per/ecution • Lam . v. 5.— Cliril 
fortitude and patience had their opportune 
times of affliction and per/ecution. Spratt. 

(a.) Persecution, in a more reft rained fcol 
the fufforings of Cbriltians on account of thd 
ligion. Hiftoriaos ufeally reckon Jen general 
fecutions, the firft of which was under the d 
ror Nero, 3Z years after our Lord’s afeco 
when that emperor having Tet fire to the ell 
Rome, threw the odium or that execrable 
on the Chriftians, who under that pretense 1 
wrapped up in the (kins of wild beafts, and 1 
ried and devoured by dogs ; others were cri 
ed, and others burnt alive. The fecond waf 
der Dort.itian, in the year 9 5. In this peri 
lion, St John the apoRie was Tent tp tb* 10 
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fttroos, in order to be employed in digging in the 
rind. Tfie third began in the third year of Tra- 
j», in tbe year 100, and was carried on with 
prat froltncc for feveral years. The fourth was 
fcider Antoninus thephiiofopher, when the Chrif- 
ta» were banilhed from their houfes, forbidden 
toiovr their heads, reproached, beaten, hurried 
tepber to place, plundered, imprifoned, and 
tool The fifth began in the year 197, under 
Itwperor Sevtrus. Thcjixth began with the 
of the emperor Maximinus in 235. The 
th, which was the moft dreadful perfecu- 
Ihat had ever been known in the church, be- 
in the year 230, in the reign of the emperor 
is, when the Chriftiam were in all places 
from their habitations, dripped of their 
tormented with racks, &c. The eighth 
in the year 257, in the fourth year of the 
of the emperor Valerian. The ninth was 
b the emperor Aurelian, A. D. 274 ; but this 
tKry mconfiderable : and the tenth began in 
Ijlh year of Dioclefian, A. D. 303. In this 
persecution, which lafted ten years, hou- 
with Chriftians were fet on fire, and 
drmres were tied together with ropes, and 
rintothelea. See Toleration. 
PERSECUTOR, n. f f perfecuteur, Fr. from 
•J One who haraifes others with continu- 
i*%oity. — 

Again ft fiich cruelties 
inward confolations recompens’d ; 
toft fupported fo, as fliail amaze 
proudeft perfecutors . Milton . 

became a cruel perfecutor . Swift. 

£ES, the defetndants of a colony of an- 
ftrfians, who took refuge at Bombay, Su- 
rf in the vicinity of thofe cities, when their 
cwiatry was conquered 1100 years ago by 
wnnetan Arabs. They are a gentle, quiet, 
wluftmms people, loved by the Hindoos, 
Min* in great harmony among themfvlves. 
twlequeucc is, that they multiply exceed- 
their countrymen in the province of 
“are vifibly diminilhing under the yoke of 
omttan Perfians. 

&POLIS, formerly the capital of Perfia, 
in N. Lat. 30. 30. E. Long. 84. now in 
bot remarkable for the moft magnificent 
“ of a palace or temple that are to be found 
it the world. — This city ftood in one of 
plains in Perfia, being 18 or 19 leagues 
, and in fome places two, in fome four, 
Jnthm fix leagues in breadth. It is water- 
n the great river Araxes, now Bcndemir, and 
Ridtitudc of rivulets befides. Within the 
of this plain, there were between 1000 and 
Plages, without reckoning thofe in the 
?» all adorned with plealant gardens, and 
fith ftiady trees. They arc now the IheU 
beafts and birds of prey, 
e ES, the laft king of Macedonia. See Ma* 

7 18, and 19. 

PERSEVERANCE, n. f. [ perftverance, Fr. 

fio, Lat. This word \ws once impro- 
^cented on the fecond fyllable*] 1. Per- 
“ w any defign or attempt : tteadinefs in 
1; cooftancy in progrefs. It is applied a* 
J° ?ood and ilL— . 

Part L 
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The kina-becoming graces. 

Bounty, perftv' ranee , mercy, lowlinefs. Shaft* 
Perfeverguce keeps honour bright. Skak. 
— They hate repentance more than perfeveranci 
in a fault. King Charts. — Wait the fealbns of pro- 
vidence with patience and per feve ranee. V EJlr. — • 
Patignce and perfeverance overcome the greateft 
• difficulties. Clanffa. — 

And pcrfrverance with his batter’d fhield. 

Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a date of grace.— We place the 
grace of God in the throne, to rule and reign in 
the whole work of converfion, perjeverance , and 
falvation. Hammond . 

(2.) Perseverance, in theology* a continu- 
ance in a ftate of grace to a ftate of giory. About 
this fubje< 5 t there has been much conti overfy in 
the Chriftian church. Ail divines, except Unita- 
rians, admit, that no man can ever be in a ftate of 
grace without the co-operation of the fpirit of 
God ; but* the Calvinifts and Arminians differ 
widely as to the nature of this co-operation. The 
former, at leaft fuch as call themfelves the true 
difciples of Calvin, believe, that thofe who are 
once under the influence of divine grace can ne- 
ver fall totally from it, or die in mortal fin. The 
Arminians, on the other hand, contend, that the 
whole of this life is a ftate of probation ; that 
without the grace of God we can do nothing that 
is good ; that the Holy Spirit aflifts, but does not 
overpower our natural faculties ; and that a man* 
at any period of his life, inay refill, grieve, and e- 
veri quench the fpirit. See ThfolocJy. 

* PERSE VERANT. adj. [perfevcrant,Vt. per* 
frveranjy Lat.] Perfifting ; conftant. Ainfworth. 

* To PERSEVERE. v. n. ( perfevere, Lat .per* 
Severer, Fr. This word was anciently accented 
lefs properly on the fecond fyliable.J To perlift 
in an attempt ) not to give over ; not to quit the 
defign.-* 

But in her pride (he doth perfevere ftill. 

Spenfet * 

Thrice happy, if they know 

Their happinefs, and perfevere upright ! Milton • 
Thus beginning, thus we petfevere. Dryden * 
—•To perfevere in any evil courle, makes you un- 
happy in this life. IVake. 

* PERSEVERJNGLY. adv* [from perfevere.] 
With perfevcrancc. 

(1.) PERSEUS, in fabulous hiftoiy, the fon 
Jupiter by Danae, the daughter of K. Acrifius^ 
See Acrisius and Danae. Many miracles are 
related of this hero, by the poets. Having en* 
gaged to bring the head of Mcduiato Polydcdles, 
K. of Scriphos, who had educated him, Minerva 
gave him her Ihield, Mercury lent him his wings 
and caductus, with his dagger made of diamonds* 
called herpei and Pluto lent him his helmet,, 
which rendered him invifible* Thus equipped, 
Perfeus flew through the air, vifited the GraU f 
and their fillers the GorCon s $ killed Medusa, 
and brought away her head ) gave birth to Pe- 
gasus and Ckryfaor from her blood 5 turned the 
giant Atlas into a mountain by a fight of her 
head \ killed the fea monfter that was going to 
devour Andromeda} married that prince fa } 
changed her uncle Phineus and his troops, who 
were going to carry her off from him, into Hones j 
£ e and 
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and made the fame metamorphofis noon Poiy Mabebedlan dynafty ; and that it was in fad th; 
deCtes when he was eoing to raviih Dahae. Hav- old eft monarchy in the world, 
in^ afterwards killed his grandfather Acrifiii* ac- (3.) Persia, climate and seasons of. Tbc 
cidentaliy, by throwing a quoit, he refufed to air and climate of this country, confidering the 
furceed him in the throne of Argos, and exchan- great extent thereof, cannot but be very different, 
ged it for that of Tirynthus: a f ter which, he according to the fituation of its feveral parti; 
founded the city of Mycenae, of which he became fome being frozen with cold, wbilft others arc 
king, and where he and hi c pofterity reigned for burnt with heat at the fame time of the year. 
100 years. He flourilhtd, according to mod The air, wherever it is cold, is dry; but where 
chronologies, in 1348 B. C. but, according to Sir it is extremely hot, k is fometimes moift. Alia> 
lfaac Newtoh, only in 1028. long the coaft of the Perfian Gulph, from W. to 

(2.) Perseus, in aftronomy. See Astrono- E. to the mouth of the Indus, the heat for four 
my, § 5 48. months is fo txcefllve, that even the natives, ua* 

(3.) Perseus. See Macfdon, § 18, 19. This able to bear it, are forced to quit their houfc^ 
unfortunate monarch left a daughter and 2 ions, and retire to the mountains; fo that fuch as tr* 
Philip and Alexander. The latter was bred a vel in thefe parts at that fcafon, find none in tb 
carpenter, but having acquired fome learning, be- villages but wretched poor creatures, left them 
came fecretary to the Senate of Rome. to watch the effects of the rich, at the expcnct 4 

PERSHORE, a town of Worcellerihire, on the their own health. The extreme heat of the 
Avon, 9 miles ESE. of Worcefter, and 102 WNW. as it is infupportable, fo it makes it prodigiotifl 
of London. It has 300 houfes, and markets on unwholefome ; ftrangtrs frequently failing m 
Tuef. and Sat. Lon. 1. 44. W. Lat. 52. 4. N. there, and feldom efcaping. The eaftern profit 
(1.) .PERSIA, a mod ancient and celebrated te9 of Pterfia, from the Indus to the borders* 
empire of All.?, extending in length from the Tartary, are fubjeCl to great heats, though m 
mouth of the Araxes to that of the Indus, about quite fo unwholefome as on the coafts pf the 1 ) 
F840 miles, and in breadth from the Oxus, to the dian Ocean and the Per ban Guiph ; but in tj| 
Perfian gnlph, about 1080. It is bounded on the northern provinces, on the coaft of the Calpitt 
N. by the Cafpian Sea, the Oxus, and motmt Sea, the heat is full as great, and, being attcode 
Caucafus ; on the E. by the Indus and the domi- with motfture, as unwholefome as on the c<^ 
nions of the Great Mogul 5 on the S. by the Per- before mentioned. From October to May,thd 
fian gulph and the Indian ocean ; and on the W. is no country in the world more pleafant 
by the dominions of the Grand Signior. We this ; but the people carry indelible marks of 
learn from Sir William Jones, that Perfia is the malign influence of their fummers, looking 
name of only one province of this extenfive cm- a faint yellow, and having neither ftreogth 4 

£ ire, which by the prefent natives, -and all the fpiritr; though, about the end of April, tbqfj 
Mi ned Mujfulmaiu who refide in the Britifh terri- bandon their houfes, and retire to the mount*! 
tories in India, is called Iran. It has been a yrac- which are 25 or 30 leagues from the fea. flj 
tice common in all ages to denominate the whole this moiflnefs in the air is only in thefe parti; £ 
of a country from that part of it with which we reft of Perfia enjoys a dry air, the Iky being Jg 
are bell acquainted ; and hence have the Euro- fcdly ferenc, and hardly fo much as a cloud J 
peans agreed to call Iran by the name of that pro- to fly therein. Though it fcklom rains, the f| 
vince of which Shirauz is the capital : See Shi- admits of mitigation ; for in the night, wheutfl 
rauz. The fame learned writer is confident that is not a cloud to be feen, and the Iky is fo CM 
Iran, or Perfia in its largeft extent, comprehend- and the ftars afford a ftrong light, a brilk in 
ed within its outline the lower Afia, which, fays fprings up, which lafts until within an bora 
lie, was unquestionably a part of the Perfian , if the morning, and gives a refrcfhing coolnefcj 
not of the old Affyrian empire. the air. The feafons in general, and particolffl 

(2.) Persia, ancient names and first set- in the middle of this kingdom, happen thus: fl 
tlement of. 'fhe moft ancient name, howe- winter, beginning in November, and lifting us 
ter, of this country, was that of Elam, or, as March, is very fliarp and rude, attended « 
fome write it, j£lam, from Elam the fon of Shem, froft and fnow ; which laft defeends in great flafc 
from whom its firA* inhabitants are descended, on the mountains, but never in the plains. T! 
Herodotus calls its inhabitants Cephenes; and in climate of Shirauz, the capital of Perfia Prop 
very ancient times the people are faid to have is reprefented by a traveller who lately vifited „ 
called themfelves Artan, and the country where as one of the molt agreeable in th world, thtl 
they dwelt Art*a. In the books of Daniel, Ef- tremes of heat and cold being feldom felt. J 
dras, &c. it is called by the names of Pars, Pba - Shirauz. The great drynefs of the air exefl)l 
rau or Pars, whence the modern name of Perfia ; Perfia from thunder and earthquakes. IoJ 
but whence thofe nanoes have been derived, is fpring, indeed, there fometimes tails hail;d 
now uncertain. That Perfia was originally peo- as the harveft is then pretty far advanced, it 
pled by Elam the foil of Shem, has been very ge- a great deal of mifehief. The rainbow- is feW 
nerally admitted ; but the ancient hiftory of this feen in this country, becanfe there rife not } 
diftinguifhed empire is very little known. The pours enough to form it ; but in the night th* 
firft Perfian empefor of whom any thing is known are feen rays of light (hooting through the fiflj 
with tolerable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, ment, and followed as it were by a train of fowl 
although it is evident that a powerful monarchy The winds, however brilk, feldom fwcll « 
had fubfifted in It an for ages before the acceffion ftorma or tempefts ; but tin y are fometimes p 
of that hero ; that this monarchy was called the fonoos and infectious on the ibores of the Qoip 
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Mr TawnJcT Civs, that at Gombroon people of- 
l n find tbemielvcs ft ruck by a fouth wind, in fuch 
t Banner that they cry, I bum! and immediately 
foil down dead. M. Le Brun tells us, that he was 
diircd while he was there, that the weather was 
(orrinxs fb exceffively hot a# to melt the fcaia 
ttttrs. At this time the people go in their 
hie, *nd are continually fprinkled with cold 
and force even be fevtral hours naked in 
tk viter. Among the inconveniences confc- 
twatfirum this malign difpofition of the air, one 
kttc moft terrible is the engendering, in the 
«**ind leg* a kind of long fmall worms, which 
j owk be ritraded without great danger of 
i them ; upon wliich a mortification en- 

I ^ 

t4-)PresrA, government of. Pcrfia is an 
dfctute monarchy, the lives and eftates of the 
ft^k oeing entirely it the difpofal of their 
***. The king has no council eftablilhed, but 
vlfri&d by fuch miniftert as are moil in favour; 

1 * tfcr refolutions taken among the women of 
frequently defeat the beft laid dtfigns. 
VWoovn is hereditary, excluding only the fe- 
►■*1 The font of a daughter are allowed to 
The laws of Perfia exclude the blind 
ps® the throne ; which is the reafon that the 
jjjwig prince ufually orders the eyes of all the 
of the royal family, of whom he has any 
'ft to be put out. The king has generally 
wmber of wives, which it would be death 
ijjone, betides the eunuchs, who have the 
wNuiRiUjice of them, to look at, or evert 
Wfmbdcnt; wherefore, when he travels, no- 
ifcspen to all men to quit the road, nay their 
•sfrs, and to retire to a great diftance. The 
•mifteris called the amaet doidety which fig- 
tke director of the empire, and alfo vmer 
«r the great fopporter of the empire : as he 
dmoft fu (tains the whole weight of the ad- 
T >tioo. This minitier’s chief fludy it to 
kit mafter, to fecure to himfelf an afeend- 
®rer his mind, and to avoid whatever may 
him any uneafinefs or umbrage. With this 
he never fails to Ratter him, to extol him 
ill the princes upon earth, and to throw a 
*eil over every thing that might help to o- 
b* ryes, or difeover him the.weaknefs of the 
He takes particular care to keep the king 
ignorance, to hide from him all unwel- 
sews; and to exalt immoderately every ad- 
it he obtains over his enemies. In like man- 
the inferior officers and governors of provin- 
caploy all the means in their power to fecure 
jpirnc mini&cr’s favour. There is a gradation 
yo tifaft and flavery, down from the prime 
« the loweft retainer to the court, or dc- 
»t on the government. Children arc fome- 
nt Perfia required by the king to cut off the 
tod nofc, and even to cut the throats of their 
• *od thefe Orders cannot be objected to, 
‘endangering their own lives. Indeed their 
tod mercenarinefs arc fuch, that they 
Perpetrate fuch atrocious deads without the 
fjjfaupje, when they have a promife of pof- 
^heir polls. The prime minifters, notwith- 
™J n, |the precarious footing on which they 
"toctimes continue in their employments 
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during life. Next to the prime minifttr are the 
naAir s or grand mafter of the houfehold ; the 
mebter y or groom of the chambers, who is always 
a wmte eunuch ; the mirakbor bajbcy or mafter of 
the horfe ; the mtr-Jhakarbrggiy or great huntfmau 
and falconer; the divanbeggiy or chief juftice, to 
whom there lies an appeal from the deroga , or 
the lieutenant of police, in every town ; the 
•vacka-mrvUzt or recorder of events, or firft f cre- 
tary of ftate ; the muJtauJh-eUmenaJecky or mafter 
of the accounts and finances of the kingdom; the 
names bum bafisesy or the king’s chief phyficians; 
the Jhickaia-jibajhcy or infpe&or of the palace, and 
regulator of rank at court; and the khans, or 
governors of provinces, under whom are other 
governors, called /oltans, appointed alfo by the 
king. Civil matters are all determined by the 
cazi, and ecclefiaftical ones (particularly divor- 
ces) by the Jheickel-fdleumy or head of the faith ; 
an officer anfwering to the mufti among the 
Turks ; under him are the Jhieek-elyfelomy and rar- 
diy who decide in all matters of religion, and 
make all contracts, teftaroents, and other public 
deeds, being appointed by the king in all the 
principal towns; and next to thefe are the pieb» 
namasy or directors of the prayers; and the maul? 
Jabsy or doctors of the law. Juftice is carried 
on in Pcrfia in a very fummary manner; the fen- 
tence being always put into execution on the 
the fpot. Theft is generally punifhvd with the 
lofs of nofe and ears ; and high-way robbery, by 
ripping up the belly of the criminal, in which fi- 
tu.it ion he is expoled upon a gibbet in one cf the 
moft public parts of the city, and there left until 
he expires in torment. There is no nobility in 
Perfia, nor is any refpeift ffiown to a man on ac- 
count of his family, except thofe who are of their 
great prophet or patriarchs; but every man ig 
ctieemed according to the poll he poflTefies ; and 
when he is difmiffed, helofes his honour, and he 
is no longer diftinguifhed from the vulgar. 

(5.) Persia, history of, from Cyrus’s 
birth to his death. Cyrus is celebrated both 
by iacred and profanp hiltorians ; but the latter 
are at no fmall variance concerning his birth and 
accelfion to the thtone. The ltories told by He- 
rodotus, of Ast yacks, the laft king of the 
Medes, being alarmed by his dreams ; of his en- 
deavouring to prevent their fulfilment, by marry- 
ing hi$ daughter, Mandape, to a mean Pcrlian ; 
of hi9 afterwards ordering his grandfon Cyrus to 
be murdered; of his preservation by Harpagus, 
and of Aftyages’s barbarous revenge by murder- 
ing Harpagus’s fon, and ferving up his mangled 
limbs to Harpagus at a dinner ; and of Harpagus 
confpiring with Cyrils to dethrone his grand-fa- 
ther 5 with Aftyages’s depoiitionand iroprifonment, 
have all very much the air of a fable. According 
to Xenophon, Cyrus was the fon of Cambyfes 
king of Pcrfia, and Mandane the daughter of Af- 
tyages king of Media. He was bom a year after 
his uncle Cyaxares, the brother of Mandane. He 
lived till the age of is with his parents in Perfia, 
feeing educated after the manner cf the country, 
and inured to fatigues and military cxcrcifes. At 
this age he was taken to the court of Aftyages, 
where he refided four years ; when the revolt of 
the Medes and Perfians from the Babylonians hap. 

Eea pened. 
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pened. See Babylonia, { 2. While Cyrus was of feven principal lords was formed agiirftthi 
employed in the Babylonifn war, before he attack- ufurper, and he and his brother Patizithe 
cd the metropolis itfelf, he reduced all the nations were flain, after a reign of pnly 8 months. No 
of Alia Minor. The mod formidable of theie were they the only FufFcrers. The mob fell upw 
were the Lydians, whofe king Croesus affem- the magi, and made a general maftacre of them 
bled a very numerous army, compofed of all the the memory of which was kept up long after, b 
other nations in that part of Afia, as well as of an anniverfary feftival, called Macophonia. 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Thracians. This vaft (8.) Persia, history of, from Darius 1 
army, confining of 410,000 meni Cyrus routed at accession to that of Xerxes. Si* of 0 
the battle of Thymbra, and next day took Sardis, noble conspirators having determined to chook 
the capital of Lydia. (See Croesus, and Lydia.) king from among themfclves, by repaiiing c 
After the conaueft of Sardis* Cyrus turned his horfe-b^ck to a particular fpot, and bellowing tl 
arms againft Babylon which he reduced as related cro>vn on him whofe horle firft neighed, Darh 
finder Babylonia, § a. Having fettled the ci- the fon of Hyftafpes governor Of Sula was put 
vit government of the conquered kingdoms, and pofiellion of this dignity, by the fag3city of l 
reftored the Jews to their own land, (See Jews, groom. He was elected king of Pcrfia in the yc 
6 3.) Cyrus took a review of all his forces, which 522 B. C. Immediately after his acecijion, ] 
he found to conlift of 600,000 foot, 120,000 horfr, promoted the other fix confpirators to the I 
and 2000 chariots armed with feythes. With employments in the kingdom, married tbei 
thefc he extended his dominion all over the na- daughters of Cyrus, Atoda and Artyftona,! 
tions to the confines of Ethiopia, and to the Red mys the daughter of the true Smerdis, and B 
Sea ; after which he continued to reign peaceably dyma the daughter of Otanes, who had dried 
over his vaft empire till his death, which happen- the impofture of the magian. He then dra) 
ed about A- A. C. 529. In the time of Cyrus, the the whole empire into 20 l'atrapies or goyeramel 
Perfian empire extended from the Indus to the and appointed a governor over each division, ori 
ABgeap Sea. On the N. it was bounded by the ing them to pay him an annual tribute. U* 
Buxine and Cafpian Seas, and on the S. by Ethio- Darius, the building of the temple of Jtrufck 
pia and Arabia. That monarch kept bis relidence which had been obftru&ed by CainbyfcsandSn 
for the frven cold months at Babylon, by reafon dis, went on fucccfsfully, and the Jcwilh 4 
of the Warmth of that climate ; three months in was entirely reftored. The moft remarkaWei 
the fpring he fpent at Sufa, and two at Ecbatan Darius’s other tmufatfions were his expedition 
during the heat of fummtr. gainft Babylon ; againft Scythia, India, and Gf* 

(6.) Persia, history of, from Cyrus's The expedition againft Babylon took phceJLfl 
death to that of Cambyses. Cyrus on his 517. The inhabitants of that city having bit 
death-bed appointed his fon Camhyfgs to fucceed a ftockof provilion for leveral years, andftrttj 
him in the empire ; and to his other fon, Smerdis, all the old people and children, and thofe *1 
he gave Teveral cortfidcrable governments. The they confidered unnecellary, (hut themfclveu 
new monarch immediately fet about the conqueft and withftood the liege of Darius and all his til 
of Egypt ; ^yhich he accomplifhrd in the manner for a year ahd 8 months, and would motf 
related in the hiftory of that country. (Sec Egypt, hably have fucceeded in tiring them out a 
§ 10.) Having reduced Egypt, Cambyfes next Zopyrus, one of Darius’s generals, having cfl 
refolved to turn his arms againft the Carthaginians, his own nofe and ears, perfuaded them bj 
Hammonians, and Ethiopians. But he was ob- been thus barbaroully treated by the mow 
liged to drop the flrft bf thefe entei prizes, for and was defirous of revenge; fo they intrula 
want bf ihips. And in attempting to croft the him the guard of the city, which he delivertj 
delert againft the latter, he loft the greater part to the Pertians. Darius beat down the wiO 
of an imntenfe army, and was obliged to return that metropolis to the height of 50 cubits 
to Thebes. Through jealoufy of his brother of the moft a<ftive in the rebellion were imp! 
Smerdis, he had cauled him to be murdered, bnt the reft pardoned* After the redu&ion of H 
during his abftnce on this ’expedition, a magian, ion, Darius undertook a Scythian expedition, d 
Who greatly refembled Smerdis in looks, alfumed ted againft thofe nations which lie betweeq 
the name of the deceafed prince, and raifed a re- Danube and tfte Tanais. Jn this however he 
bellion againft Cambyfes, who was generally hated not fo fortunate. He led 700,000 men into 
for his cruelty. Haltening home t6 fupprefs this thia, but the inhabitants, too wife to oppd 
revolt, his fword accidentally wounded him in the vaft an army In the field, retreated before] 
thigh, which occalioned his death, ’ wafting the county as they fled. Seeing the 

(7.) Persia, history of, from Cambyses!s nvinent danger his army were in of peolhiBj 
death to thatofSmerdis Magus. Tbo’Cam- want, he began his retreat which he effected] 
byfes had on his death-bed informed (he nobles bf the lofs of the old and fiek, whom he left hj 
the murder of his brother, and that the perfon who him. India however felt and fubmittrd w 
had ufurped the government was an impofter, yet prowels of his army. (See India, § 3 ) n 
they gave ho credit' to his* aflur^nces. Smerdis duced that large country, and made it a proj 
the magian was allowed to take pofleffion of the of the Pcrliim empire, drawing Irojn the® 
throne in peace, and commenced his reign very annual tribute bf 360 talents of gold. Fo 
popularly. The impofitioii was however foon account of his expedition to Greece, fte 
detected, the falfe Smerdis having formerly loft tica, § 11. The ill fucccfa 1 which attended 
his ears.; the perfun who had killed the true Smer- here, however, was fo far from making him I 
dis publicly contefled his crime ; a confecjpracy the enterprife, that it only made him the ? 
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Eient on reducing the Grecians ; and he refolved 
taitead his army in perfon, having attributed his 
tonrer bad l'uccri's to the inexperience of his ge- 
kjil But while he was making the neceflary 
preplans for this purpofe, he received intelli- 
pKf that the Egyptians had revolted, fo that he 
to obliged to make preparations for reducing 
taalio; and before this could be done, the 
fcl&rd, after having reigned 36 years, leaving 
1 flftkrone to his l'on Xerxes. 

Persia, history of, from Xerxes’s 
S ctmioK to his death. This prince afeend- 
d the thnaie of Pcrfia in the year 485 B. C. ; and 
tmterprife was to reduce the Egyptians ; 
be ctfc&uaiiy did, bringing them into a 
fate ftotc of flavery than they ever had expen- 
ded before. After this he refolved on an ex- 
toao mto Greece ; the unfortunate event of 
L is related under Attica, § 11 . By his 
s in the Grecian expedition, he became 
fedii'pirited, that he thenceforth abandon- 
tboeghts of war and conquefts ; but grow- 

— J n: l? j*.i • . a. 
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chus ; who ho fooner had him in his power thaxir 
he caufed him to be fuftocated among aihes ; a 
punifhment invented on purpofe for him. Ochus, 
being fettled bn the throne, changed his name tp 
Darius; and is by hiftorians commonly called 
Darius Not bus , or The Bajiard, But Arlites, ano- 
ther of the brothers, feeing how Sogdianus had 
got the better of Xerxes, aud Ochus of him, at- 
tempted to treat Ochus in the lame manner. He 
was not, however, fo fuccefsful ; for, being de- 
feated in an engagement, he furrendered, but was 
immediately put to death by fuffocation in aihes. 
Several other perfons were executed : but thefe 
feverities did not procure him repofe, for his 
whole reign was difturbed with violent commo- 
tions in various parts of the empire. One of the 
moll dangerous was raifed by Pifuthnes governor 
of Lydia ; but he, being deferted by his Greek 
mercenaries, was overcome, and put to death. 
His fon Amorgas continued to infeft the maritime 
provinces, of Alia Minor for two years ; till he al- 
fo was taken and put to death by Tiflaphernes, 


mica!, and opprefling his fubjedts, he was governor of Lydia. Other infurredtions quickly 
J in his bed, A. A. C. 464. and 21ft of followed ; particularly that of the Egyptians*' 


md was fucceeded by his third fon Ar- 
if lurnamed Lottgimanus on account of the 
I length of his arms. 

[k»)P£ES14, HISTORY OF, TILL ARTAXER- 

pftsuTH. This prince is named Ahafutrus 
hftcre, and is the lame who married Either, 
jifaHg the whole of his reign (bowed the 
1 kiodnefo to the Jewifti nation. In the 
\ of his reign he Was oppofed by Hyftaf- 
P% *1 fon of Xerxes, whom, however, he 
\ though not without confidcrable difli- 
After this he fettled the affairs of govern. 
W reformed many abufes which had Crept 
^ithai, being fully ettablilhed on the throne, 
winted leasts and rejoicings to be made 
Ijfc «Uys in the city of Sula ; at one of which 
TOfcd tg divorce his queen for difobcdience ; 
fifttnrards married Either, as recorded Eft. 
-il. 1 q the 5th year of hri reign, the Egypr 
jolted anew, and* being aftifted by tlie A? 

► held out for fix years ; but were again 
I to fubinit, and continued in fubje&ion 
|the whole of his reign. Nothing elle re- 
t happened during the life of Artaxerxes 
nos, who died in the 41ft year of his 
Pi was fucceeded by Xerxes JI. the only 
| k hid by his queen, though by his concu- 

bad 17. 

- Persia, history of, till Darius II’s 
Tl * Xerxes II. having drunk immoderately 
foitcrtainment immediately after his accelfion, 
a chamber to refrelh hjmfelf with fleep ; 
lit was murdered by Sogdianus, the lbn 
xcs by one of his concubines, after he 
l 45 days. Sogdianus was fcarce feafr* 
• throne when he put to death Bagora/us, 
faithful of all his father’s eunuchs ; by 
1 and the murder of his fovercign, he be- 
fc ?2»traily odious. He next fent for his bro- 
■w-hui, intending to murder him ; but Ochus, 
I coikftcd a gre.it army under pretence of 
die death of Xerxes, and being joined 
n T the nobles and governors of provinces, 
^ pr^pofed an accommodation with C- 


who could not be reduced. Before his death Da- 
rius inverted Cynis his youngeft fon with the fu- 
preme government of all Alia Minor. This was 
done through the perfuafion of his mother Pary- 
satis, who had an abfolute fway over her huf- 
band ; and fhe procured this command for him* 
that he might thereby be enabled to contend for 
the kingdom after his father’s death. He died 
A. A. C. 405. and was fucceeded by his fon Ar- 
taxerxes, by the Greeks fumamed Mnemon , on 
account of his extraordinary memory. 

(11.) Persia, history of, till the death 
of Artaxerxes II. The moft remarkable tranf- 
atftion during the reign of this prince was the re- 
volt of his brother Cyrus. He began with gain- 
ing over the cities under Tiflaphernes ; which 
quickly produced a war with that governor. Cy- 
rus then began to aflemble troops, which he pre- 
tended were defigned only againft Tiflaphernes. 
As he had given great alliftance to the Spartans 
in their wars againft the Athenians, he now de- 
manded afli (lance from them ; which they very 
readily granted. Cyrus, having thus collected an 
army of 13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,000 
regular troop* of other nations, fet out from Sar- 
dis, towards Upper Alia. Having arrived at Cu- 
naxa in Babylon, Cyrus found bis brother with 
900,000 men ready to engage him. Ciearchus* 
the commander of *the Peloponnefian troops, ad- 
vifed Cyrus not to charge in perfon, but to re- 
main in the rear of the Greek battalions ; but h‘c 
replied, that he fliould thus render himfelf un- 
worthy of the crown for which he was fighting. 
As the king’s army drew'near, the Greeks fell u- 
pon them with fuch fury, that they routed the 
wing oppofite to them almoft at the firft onfet; 
upon which Cyrus was with loud fliouts proclaim- 
ed king by thofc next to him. But he, perceiving 
that Artaxerxes was wheeling about to attack 
him in flank, advanced againft him with 600 cho- 
fen horfe, killed Artagefcs captain of the king’a 
guards with his own hand, and put the whol£ 
body to flight. In this encounter, difeovering 
jus brother, he fpurred on his horfe, and, coming 
‘ uj. 
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tip to him, engaged him with greit fury. Cyrus named Pbarttabazus % he concluded a truce wit 
billed his brother’s horfe, and wounded him on the former, and marching againft Phambuu 
the ground 5 but he immediately mounted ano- drove him quite out of ASolis, and took fe?o 
ther horfe, when Cyrus attacked him again, and citic6 in other parts. The latter repaired to tl 
£;tve him a fecond wound, when the guards, per* Perfian court, complained againft Tiflaphcnn 
•ceiving the king’s danger, difeharged their arrows and adviTed the king to equip a powerful ffo 
againft Cyrus, who at the fame time wa9 pierced and give the command of it to Conon the Ad 
through by his brother’s javelin. He foil dead nian, by which he would obftruct the pafiage 
upon the fpot 5 and all the chief lords of his court further recruits from Greece ; and thus foonf 
were flain urith him. In the mean time, the an end to the power ot the Spartans in Alia. 1 
Greeks haring defeated the enemy’s left wing king accordingly ordered 500 talents for the eqt 
commanded by Tiflaphemes, and the king’s right rtimt of a fleet, and appointed Conon conimt 
Wing having put to flight Cyrus’s left, both par- er of it. The Spartans hearing of this, fcot 41 
ties imagined that they had gained the victory. Agefilaus one of their kings, and a moft eq* 
But Tiflaphemes acquainting the king that his enced commander, into Alia. This was i 
tnen had been put to flight by the Greeks, fee im- with fuch fccrecy, that Agefilaus arrived at Ed 
mediately rallied his troops to attack them. The fas before the Perfiaos had the leaft notice on 
Greeks under Clcarchus, eaflly repulfed them, deflgns. He took the field with 10,000 footJ 
«nd purfaed them to the foot of the neighbouring 4000 horfe, and falling upon the enemy, I 
bills. As night was drawing near, they returned totally unprepared, carried every thing 111 
to their camp, but found that the greateft part him. Tiflaphemes deceived him into a true! 
of their baggage had been plundered, and all their he got his troops aflcmbled, but gained litlfl 
$>rovifions taken* The next morning they recei- his treachery ; for Agefilaus deceived him if 
wed the news of Cyrus’s death, and the defeat of turn, and while Tiflaphemes marched hisfo 
the army under him. Whereupon they lent de- into Caria, the Greeks in vailed and plund 
pftties to Ariaeus, commander in chief of aU the Phrygia. After various other deceptive J 
other forces of Cyrus, offering him the crown of nceuvres'on each flde, Agefilaus led his truaf 
Pfcrfia. Aria* us rejetfed the offer, and acquaint- gainft Sardis; and Tiflaphemes having difjsi 
tng them that he intended to fet out on his return ed a body of horfe to its relief, Agefilaus m 
to Ionia, advifod them to join him in the night, pon them before the foot could comt to thd 
They followed his directions, and, under Clear- fiftance. The Peifians were routed at tta 
£hus, arrived at his camp about midnight, whence onfet; after which Agefilaus overman the 4 
they fet out on their return to Greece. They country, enriching his army with the fpoil*£ 
Were at a vaft diftance from their own country, in this continued iH fortune Arta'xerxes wa*M 
the very heart of the Perfian empire, furrounded provoked againft Tiflaphemes, il>at be 
by a victorious and numerous army, and had no him to be put to death. Tithrauftus, wfo 
way to return again, but by forcing their way appointed to fuccted him, fent large preftK 
through an immenfe track of the enemy’s country. Agefilaus, to bribe him to abandon his con* 
But their valour and resolution mattered all thefe but finding him determined not to relHiquii 
difficulties; and, in fpite of a powerful army, war, he fent Timocrate* of Rhodes into 0 
which purfued and harafled them ail the way, with money to bribe the leading miv in the 
they made good their retreat for 1325 miles and rekindle a war againft the Spartans- 
through the provinces belonging to the enemy, cordingly the cities of Thebes, Arg6*, Cd 
and got fafie to the Greek cities on the Euxine &c. entering into a confederacy, obi gtd tb 
fea. This retreat (the longeft that was ever made recal Agefilaus to defend Sparta. After hi 
through ati enemy’s country) was conduced at parture, which happened A. A. C. 354* the^ 
firft by Clearchus; but he being cut off through tan power receiv- d a fevcrc blow at Cnidos, t 
the treachery of Tiflaphemes, Xenophon was their fleet was entirely defeated by that of i 
chofen in his room, who at laft brought his men xerxes under Conon, 50 of their fhips being t 
fafe into Greece. (See Xenoyhon.) The war in the engagement; after which, Conoa 
with Cyrus was fcarce ended, when another broke Phamabazus being matters of the fea, failed re 
out with the Spartans, o* the following account, the iflands and coafts of Afia, taking the « 
Tiflaphemes being appointed to fucceed Cyrus there which had been reduced by the Spart 
in all his power, to which was added all which Scftos and Abydos only held out, and refiftd 
he himfcif poflcired formerly, began to opprefs utmoft efforts of the entmy, though they 
the Greek cities in Afia in a moft cruel manner, been befieged»both by fea aud land. Next 
On this they ferit ambafladors to Sparta, defiring Conon having aflembled a powerful fleet, 1 
afliftance. The Spartans having ended their long took Pharnabazus on board, and rtducri 
war with the Athenians, willingly laid hold of this ifland of Melos, from whence he made a Ai 
opportunity of breaking with the Ferfians, and on the coafts of Lycaonia, pillaging ail the i 
therefore fent againft them an army under the time provinces, and loading his fleet with ai 
command ofThimbro, who, being ftrengthened menie booty. After this, Conon obtained I 
by the forces which returned under Xenophon, to return to Athens with 80 fhips and 50 tak 
took the field againft Tiflaphemes. But Thimbro to rebuild the walls of that city. Having a p 
being recalled, Dercyllidas, a brave officer, was number of bands, the work was foon corapW 
Appointed to fucceed him ; and he carried on the and the city not only reftored to its former fp 
war to much more advantage. Finding that Tif- dor, but irendered more formidable than t 
uphtrnes was at variance with another goYctoojr The Spartans were foon reduced to the need 
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»ttv peace. The terms were, that all the might draw the more mercenaries ont of Greece* 
fort ciiici in Alia (hould be fubjecl to the king fent ambaffadors to the different ftates in it, ciw 
4 fafi, *!fo the ilhnds of Cyprus and Ciaz<v joining them to live at peace with each other, oit 
r ; f lat Scyro?, Lemnos, and Imbro?, (hould the terms of the treaty lately concluded. All 
k ored to the Athenians, and all the cities of things being ready for the expedition, the troop* 
lecUrtd fi t. Artaxerxes engaged to were mattered at the city then called Ace % and 
who accepted thefe terms, and to affilt fmee called ProLEMArs ; where they amounted 
fuch as Ih >uid rejed them. Arta- to 200,000 Perfians under Pharnabazus, and 20,000 
Wt now difengag-d from the Grecian Greeks led by Iphicrates. The fleet confided of 
It and his arms againft Evagoras king of 300 galleys, be tides a vaft number of other veffela 
who was defcenJed from the ancient whicji followed with provifions. The fleet and 
t- 4 iilamine, the capital of Cypru?. His army began to move at the fame time ; and fepa- 
- obid reigned there for many ages, but rated as little as poffihle. Having made adefcent 
•t 4 Uft driven out by the Perfians, who re- at one of the mouths of the Nile, they took a 

E +.-ifland to a Pcrfian province. Evagoras, tort re fe, and put ail the Egyptians in it to tho 
nag a man of an enterpnfing genius, fword. Iphicrates then propofcd embarking the 
nil lh: Pcrfian governor and recovered Sa- troops without lots of time* and attacking Mem* 
Artaxerxes attempted to drive him out phis, the capital, which would have rendered it 
M Conon, by means of Ctefias chief phy- eafy to reduce the whole country ; but Phamaba* 
a Artixcrxer , got all differences accom mo- zus would undertake nothing before the reft of 
l! But Evagoras gradually reduced under the forces were come up : neither would he per«r 
m J on almoft the whole of the ifland. mit Iphicrates to attack the place with the Greek 
t~’ mi, however, held out againft him, and mercenaries only, from a mean jealoufy of the 


jp^ A Artaxerxes for affiftancc ; who, as foon 
wwji at an epd, bent all his force againft 
* The Athenians, notwithftardiiig the 
' ciicrerred upon them by Artaxerxes, 

■ K forbear aflifting their old ally in this e- 
and fent him ten men of war under 
J*' ' : but the fleet, commanded by Talen- 
to Aeefilaus, falling in with them 
PMc:, furrounded them fo that not one 
K*fa»ed. T*he Athenians fent Chabria^ with 
w '~*tl ind * r ody of land forces • with which 
reduced the whole ifland. But the 
brine foon after obliged, by a treaty 
v the Perfians, to recal Chabrias, 

J wi'i ntack d the ifl ind with 300,000 men, 
-‘p*. Evagoras applied to the Egyp- 
uoyani, Arabians, Tyrians, and other na- 
Hkntn whom he received fupplics both of 
money ; and fitted out a fleet, with 
* v br ventured an engagement with that of 
L “ But being defeated, and obliged to 
F* If up in Salamine, he was elofely be- 
1 c *1 -it Jaft was obliged to capitulate, and 
wU whole ifland except Salamine, which 
ttikmg tributary to Artaxerxes. The 
Rir being ended, Artaxerxes turned his 

P & the Cadufians, whofe country lay be- 
J < Euxinc and Calpian leas ; but was o- 
F to abandon the project; after having loft a 
F* nber of troops and all his horles. In his 
P expedition, which happened iramediate- 
r ‘»e Cidufian war, he was attended with 
F"-' fuccefs ; owing to the bad conduct of 
Pfc-'/uw This commander fent an ambaffa- 
’ : MOens, demanding Iphicrates, the heft 
" 4 hi* trroe, to command the Greek mcr- 
^ »the Pcrfian fcrvice. This the Athcni- 
with; and Iphicrates having muf* 
!< mops, fo excrcifcd them in ail the arts 
that they became famous among the 
the name of IpkicraUfian foldicry . 
' were fo flow in their preparations, 
year* elapfed before they were 
‘ 10 ukc Uc field. Artaxerxes, that he 


honour which he might acquire; and thus the 
Egyptians recovered courage U» put themfelves in 
fuch a pofture pf defence, that they could not be 
attacked with any probability of fuccefs ; and the 
Nile overflowing its banks, obliged them to re- 
turn to Phcenice. The expedition was again un- 
dertaken 11 years after, but without fuccefs. The 
laft years of Artaxerxes were greatly difturbed 
by diffenfions in his family; and he died in the 94th 
year of his age and 46th of his reign. 

(13.) Persia, history of, till thb death 
of Artaxerxes HI. He was fucceedcd by on a 
ef his fons named Artaxerxes Ochus, who 
behaved with fuch cruelty, that almoft one half 
of his dominions revolted as foon as he came to 
the throne. But, by the diflenfions of the rebels 
among themfelves, all of then? were reduced one 
after another ; and the Sido^ians, finding them- 
felves betrayed, burnt themfelves to the number 
of 40,000, together with their wives and children. 
Artaxerxes Ochus, having quelled all the infur- 
gents, immediately fet himfelf about reducing E- 
gypt, and for this purpofe procured a reinforce- 
ment of other 10,000 mercenaries from Greece. 
On this march, he loft a great number of his men 
in the lake Serbonis. When the S. wind blows, 
this lake is covered with fand, in fuch a manner 
that no one can diftinguilh it from the firm land* 
Several parties of Ochus’s army were lolt in it for 
want of proper guides ; and whole armies have 
fbmetimes perifhed in it. When he arrived in E- 
gypt, he detached three bodies to hivade the 
country; each commanded by a Pcrfian and a 
Greek. The firft was led by Lachares the The- 
ban, and Ro&ces governor of Lydia and Ionia ; 
the ad by Nicdftratus the Theban and Ariftaza- 
aes ; the 3d by Mentor the Rhodian and Bagoaa 
an eunuch. The main body of the army he kept 
with bintfeif, and encamped near Pelulium* 10 
watch the events of the war. The event was fuc- 
cefsful, and Obhus having reduced the whole 
country, difmantled thcir.ftrong holds, plundered 
the temples, and returned to Babylon loaded with 
booty; where he conferred high rewords 011 thole 


who 
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who had diftinguiihed thcmfelvea. To Mentor crown. The troops were eafily gained over; bnl 
the Rhodian he gave ioo talents, and other pre- Darius himfelf, when informed of their proettd 
ients; appointed him governor of all the coatts of ings, and folicited to truft his perfon among tb 
Afia, and committed to his cafe the whole ma- Greeks, could not give credit to the report. Tb 
nagement of the war which he was ftill carrying cotifequence was, that he Was in a few days f ch 
on, and either by ftratagem, or by force, he at ed by the traitors; who bou*»l him with gokk 
laft reduced all the provinces that had revolt- chains, ^nd (hutting him up in a covered car 
«L Ochus then gave his attention to nothing but fled with him towards Baltria. The cart wast 
his plealures, leaving the adminiftration of affairs vered with (kins, and ftrangers appointed todri 
entirely to Bagoas the Eunuch, and to Mentor, it without knowing who the prifoner was. El 
Thefe two agreeing to (hare the power between fus was proclaimed commander in chief byti 
them, the former had Upper Afia, and the latter Badrian horfe; but Artabazus and his (bn 
all the reft. Bagoas, being an Egyptian, had a with the forces they commanded, and the Groril 
great zeal for the religion of his country, and en- under one Patron , retired from the army and 
deavoured, on the conqueft of Egypt, to influence Beflus, and marched over the mountains towa 
the king in favour of the Egyptian ceremonies ; Parthiene. Alexander arriving at Ecbatan, J 
but, Ochus not only refiifed to comply, but kil- told that Darius had left the place five dajfl 
led the facred bull, the emblem of Apis, plunder- fore. He then difpatched orders to Clitus, 
ed the temples, and carried away their facred re- had fallen lick at Sufa, to repair, as foon as I 
cords. Bagoas in revenge poifoned his matter covered, to Ecbatan, and thence to folio* 
and benefactor in the at ft year of his reign ; kept into Parthia with the cavalry and 6oco Mai 
the king’s body, caufing another to be buried in nians, who were left in Ecbatan. Alexander 
its ftead; and becaufe the king had caufcd his at- felf with the reft of the army puvfued Di 
tendants eat the fle(h of Apis, Bagoas cut his and the nth day arrived at Rbages, having mi 
body in pieces, and gave it fo mangied to be de- ed in that time 3300 furlongs. Moft of thole 
woured by cats, making handles fqr fwords of his accompanied him died through fatigue; < 
bones. He then placed Arfes the youngeft of the much that, on his arrival at Rbages, he fl 
deceafed king’s fons on the throne, that he might fcarce mutter 60 horfemen. Finding that he t 
the more eafily preferve the whole power to not come up with Darius, who had pdfd 
himfelf. Cafpian ftraits, he (laid five days at Rhagt 

(14.) Persia, history of, till the death refrelh his army and fettle the affairs of E 
of Darius III, and overthrow of the Em- Thence he marched into Parthia, and endj 
tire. Arfes did not long enjqy even the (hadow near the Cafpian ftraits, which he pafTed ndl 
of power which Bagoas allowed him, being mur- without oppofition. He had fcarce entered 
dered in the ad year of his reign by that treach- thia, when he was informed that Beflua ad 
crous eunuch, who now conferred the crown on barzanes had confpired againft Darius, at 
Darius Codomanus, a relation of the royal fa- figned to feize him. Hereupon, leaving tht 
roily. But finding that he would not fuffer him- body of the army with Craterus, he adl 
felf to be guided by him in all things, the trea- with a fmail troop of horfe, and having m 
chcrous Bagoas brought him a poifonous potion ; day and night, he came on the 3d day t< 
but Darius got rid of him by his own artifice, lage where Beflus with his Badtrians i 
caufing him to drink the poifon which he brought, camped the day before. Here he learnei 
This eftablilhed Darius in the throne as far as fe- Darius had beecn feized by the traitors' 
curity from internal enemies could do fo ; but in Bellus had caufcd him to be (hut up in ; 
a very little time his dominions were invaded, cart, and that the whole army, except Artl 
and foon after conquered by Alexander the Great, and the Greeks, obeyed BclTus. AlexaHi 
The particulars of that heroe’s conquefts are re- iaft came in fight of the barbarians, wh 4 
lated under Macedom, § ia, 13; we (hall there- marching in great confution. His unexped! 
fpre here only take notice of the fate of Dariurf pearance ftruckthem, though far fupenoriB 
himfeif, with which the Perfian empire conclud- ber, with fuch terror, that they immediate^ 
ed for many ages. After the battle of Arhela, anu becaufe Darius refufed to follow tbemi 
Alexander took and plundered Perfepolis, whence fus, and thofe who were about him, dii'eti 
he marched into Media, in purfuit of Darius, their darts at the unfortunate prince, Icavrfl 
who had fled to Ecbatan the capital. This prince wallowing in his blood. After this they li 
had ftill an army of 30,000 foot, among whom different ways, and were purfued with 
were 4000 Greeks, who continued faithful to the (laughter by the Macedonians. In the mew 
laft. Befides thefe, he had 4000 (lingers and 3000 the horfes that drew the cart in which J 
horfe, rood of them Bi&rians, commanded by was, (topped, for the drivers had been \Jm 
-Bsifus. When Darius heard tha: Alexander was Beft'us, near a village about four furlongs m 
marched to Ecbatan, he retired into Ba&iia, with highway. Thither Polyftratus, a Maced oro 
a defign to raife another army ; but foon after he ing prefled with third, was djre£ted by tEfl 
determined to venture a battle with the forces he bitants to a fountain* to refrefh. J^imfeif, 
(till had left. On this Bellus governor of Bac- place where they (topped. As he was fitfj 
tria, and Nabarzanes a Perfian lord, formed a he 1 nut with water, he heard the groans of 
confpiracy to feize his perfon, and, if Alexander jug man; and looking round him, difcoi 
purfued them, to gain his friemifliip by betraying cart with a team of horfes, unable to HW 
their matter into his hands; but if they efcapcd, the many, wounds they had received. WI 
their defign was to murder him, and ufttrp the drew near, he perceived Darius lying in tfi 
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h3TTBg fir^rral darts flicking in his body, 
toneth enough left to call for feme water, which 
fciyftratua brought him. Darius, after drinking, 
ler&cd to the Macedonian, and with a faint voice 
Mokija, that, in the deplorable ftate to which 
kwis reduced, it was no l'mail comfort to him 
[fe his lift words would not be loft : he then 
fsd him to return his hearty thanks to A- 
foc the kinducis he had fhown to his 
rad family, and to acquaint him, that, with 
Iklbrrath, he befought the gods to profper 
m all bis undertakings, and make him foie 
sarch of (be uuiverfe. He added, that it did 
tbmuch concern him as Alexander to purfue 
Ihringto condign punifhment thofe traitors 
bad treated their lawful fovereign with fuch 
tf, that being the common caufe of all 
heads. Then, taking Polyftratus by the; 
“ Give Alexander your hand, fays he, as 1 
tfoumine, and carry him, in my name, the 
[pledge I am able to give, in this condition, 
fpititude and afTc&ion.” Having uttered 
twrdi, be expired in the arms of Poiyflra- 
Akiander coming up a few minutes af- 
^irvded his death, and ca tiled his body to 
^ d with the hightft honours. The trai- 
foi being at laft reduced to extreme diffi- 
i wit delivered up by his own men naked 
t W«nd, into the hands of tne Macedonians; 
Alexander gave him to Oxyathres the 
of Darius, to fuffer what puniftiment 
think proper. Plutarch tells us that he 
cted in the following manner : Several 
kiig by main force bent down to the 
one of the traitor’s limbs tied to 
them, the trees, as they were iuffeicd to 
to their natural polition, flew back with 
bcc, that each earned with it the lirhb 
t»td to it. Thus ended the empire of 
109 year, after it had been founded by 


rJPianA, HISTORY OF, TILL THE RESTO- 

or its Monarchy by Artaxarts. 
I tbe death of Alexander the Periian domi- 
|kfcame fnbjecl to Seleucus locator, and 
filled to him and his fucceffors, for 
i when the Parthians revolted, and con- 
Jtbc greateft part of them. To the Par- 
'Vy continued fubjed for 475 years, when 
retgnty was again reftored to the Perfians, 
kd under Parthia, j 13. The reftorer 
t Piffan monarchy was Artaxerxes, or Ar- 
» wbo was not only a private perfon, but 
birth. However, he polftffed great 
1 by which means heexeemed hi3 ambitious 
* He took the pomp us title of king of kings, 
1 a dtftgn of reftoring the empire to 
> glory. He therefore gave notice to 
* governors of the provinces bordering 
Nonunions, that he had a juft right as the 
r of Gyrus, to all the Letter Alia; which 
1 them immediately to quit, as well 
[provinces on the frontiers of the ancient 
1 kingdom, which were already his. The 
of this was a war with Alexander 
1 the Roman emperor. Concerning the 
f of this war there are very different accounts. 
Pertain, however, that, on account of his cx- 
Part I. 
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lie had ploits apainft Artaxares, Alexander took die 
titles of Purtbicus and Ptrficus ; though it would 
Lem, with no great rcafon, as th? Periian mo* 
naren loft tione of his dominions, and his fucceffors 
were equally ready with himfelf to inVad£ the Ro- 
man territories. 

(*6.) Persia, history of, till th! 

COND OVERTHROW OF ITS EMPIRE, BY THE 

Saracens. Artaxares dying after a reign of 
twelve or fifteen years, was fucceeded by his Ion 
Sapor ; a prince of great abilities feof h of body 
and mind, but fierce, haughty, untractabte, and 
cruel. He was no fooner leated on the throne** 
than he began a new war with the Romans fif 
the beginning he was unluccef ful* bemg obliged* 
by Gordian, to withdraw from the Roman do- 
minions, and wa? even invaded in his turn ; but* 
in a (hart time, Gordian being murdered by Pin- 
lip, the new emperor made peace with him upotf 
terms very advantageous to the Perftan3; He wa3* 
no fooner gone t,han Sapor fenewed his incur-' 
fioiw, aii(J made fuch alarming progrefs, that the' 
emperor Valerian, at the aye of 70, marched a- 
gninft hipi in perfon with a numerous army. Ail 
engagement enfued, in which the Romans were 
defeated, and Valerian taken prifoner. Sapor 
purlucd liis advantages with lucb cruelty, that th£ 
people of the provinces took arms, firft Under' 
Ca'diftus a Uo nan general, and then Under Ode- 
natus prince of Palmyrene* Thus they not only 
protected theinfclves from the infults of the Per- 
lians, but even gained many great victories over 
them, and drove Sapor with difgrace into his ovvri 
dominions. In his march he is (aid to have made 
life of the bodies of his unfortunate ptrfoners tc* 
till up the hollo w roads, and to facilitate tire paP 
£ige of his carriages over fuch rivers as lay in hid 
way. On his return to Perfia, he was folicited 
by the kings of the Cadufians, Armenians, Bac- 
trians, and other nations, to fet Valerian at li- 
berty ; but to no purpofe. On the eontfat-y, he 
tffed him the vvorfe ; treated him daily with in- 
dignities, fet his foot upon his neck when he 
mounted his hoVfe ; flayed him alive after fome 
years confinement; and caufed hisfkin to be tan- 
ned* which he kept as a monument of his viiftory 
over the Romans. Thrs extreme infolence anil 
crutlfy was followed by an uninterrupted com fe 
of misfortune. Odenatus defeated him in every* 
engagement* and even feemed ready to overthrow 
his empire; and after him Aurrlian took ample 
vengeance for the captivity of Valerian. Sapor 
died A.D. 273, after having reigned 31 years; 
and was fucceeded by his foil Hormifdas, and he 
by Varanes J. The former reigned a year and ten 
days, and the latter 3 years; after which he left 
the crown to Varanes II. who ftems to have beerf 
fo much awed by the power of the Romans, that 
hedurft undertake nothing. The reft of the Per- 
iian hiftory to the overthrow of the empire by the 
Saracens, affords nothing but an account of tbeir 
continued invattons of the Roman empire, which 
more properly belongs to the hiftoVy of Rome 
and Constantinople, and to which we there- 
fore refer. The laft of the Perfran monarchy 
of the line of Artaxares, was lfdigcrfes, or Jez- 
degerd, who was cotemporary with Omar, the 
fecund caliph after Mahomet. He was fcarce 
F i fcr.ttfl 
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feated on the throne, when he found himfelf at- 
tacked by a powerful army of Saracens under 
the command of one Sad, who invaded the coun. 
try through Chaldea. The Perfian general took 
all imaginable pains to harafs the Arabs on their 
march ; and having an army fupenor to them in 
numbers, employed them continually in Ikir- 
miflies. But Sad, perceiving that this lingering 
war would deftroy his army, determined to force 
the enemy to a general engagement; and which 
he at laft accomplished with complete fucccfs, af- 
ter a battle that lafted 3 days and 3 nights. And 
thus, the capital, and the greateft part of the do- 
minions of Perfia, fell into the hands of the A- 
rabs ; along with the king’s treafures, which 
were immenfe ; A. D. 643. 

(17.) Persia, history or, to its conquest 
by Jenghiz Khan. After this battle, Jezde- 
gerd retired into Chorafian, where he reigned as 
king, over it and two other provinces, viz. Ker- 
man and Segeflan . But after he had reigned in 
this limited manner for 19 years, the governor of 
Merou betrayed it to the Turks. Jezdegerd im- 
mediately marched againft the rebels and their al- 
lies, but was defeated ; and having with much dif- 
ficulty reached the river, while the ferryman was 
higgling about his fare of 5 farthings, a party of 
the rebel horfe came up, and knowing Jezdegerd, 
killed him in 65a. Jezdegerd left behind him a 
fon named Firouz , and a daughter named Dara . 
The latter efpoufed Borfenay, whom the rabbini- 
cal writers entitle the bead of the captivity ; and 
who, in fadt, was the prince of the Jews fettled 
in Chaldea. As for Firouz, he (bill preferved a 
little principality ; and when he died, left a daugh- 
ti V named Mab Afrid, who married Walid the 
fon of tie caliph Abdalmalek ; by whom fhe had 
a fon named Tezid, who became caliph, and fo- 
f ereign of Perfia ; and who claiming the title de- 
iived from his mother, conftantly ftyled himfelf 
the Jim 6f Kbofrou king of Perfia, the defendant of 
caliph Maroon, and among <wbofe aneefton on the 
fde of the mother <usrre the Roman emperor and the 
kbacan. Perfia continued to be fubjelt to the A- 
1 abs till the decline of the Saracen empire 5 being 
governed by deputies, entitled Sultan s, under the 
Grand Khalifs. In procefs of time, the fultans of 
I crlia, Babylon, See. quarrelled among themfelves, 
and occafioncd fevcral revolutions, and fluctua- 
tions of power, the confequence of which was the 
coming in of the Turks. Takgrolopix, their 
1. ^der, conquered the fultan of Perfia, in 1030, 
and afi'umed the government. He was fucceeded 
by a race of Turkilh princes for about 100 years; 
v hen' the Tartars invaded Perfia, drove out the 
Turks, and a new dynafty of Tartarian princes 
f receded : after which it was feized by various 
r furpers, till the time of Jenghiz Khan, who con- 
quered it, with almoft all the reft of Afia. 

(18.) Persia, history of, to its conquest 
by Tamerlane. After the death of Jenghiz 
than, which happened in 1227, Perfia, and the 
r\ ighbouring countries, were governed by officers 
appointed by his fncceflors, who reigned at Ke- 
rakorom, in the eaftem parts of Tartary, till 1253, 
\ ben it became once more the feat of a mighty 
empire under Haalert , or Hulaku the Mogul, who, 
ju 1256, abolilhed the khalifat, by taking Bag- 
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dad. t ($ee Bagdad, $ 5.) After the death of to 
laku, his fon Abaka fucceeded to hisextenfive do- 
minions ; who, in the very beginning of his rcignj 
was invaded by Barkan Khan, of the race of Jaga 
tay the fon of Jenghiz Khan, from Great Bukha 
ria, with an army of 300,000 men ; but, happil 
for Abaka, Barkan died before the armies carnet 
an engagement, upon which the invaders return 
to Tartary. In 1264, Armenia and Anatolia wei 
ravaged by the Mamelukes from Egypt, but tlx 
were obliged to fly from Abaka ; wno thus fed 
ed to be eftablilhed in an empire almoft as cite 
five as that of the ancient Perfian kings. But 1 
1268 his dominions were invaded by Borak Kha 
another defeendant of Jagatay, with an annjr< 
100,000 men. He quickly reduced the prom 
of Choraflan, and in 1269 advanced as nr ay 
derbijan, where Abaka had the bulk of his M 
A bloody battle enfued ; in which Abaka wa] 
torious, and Borak obliged to fly into Tat 
with the lofs of all his baggage and great pi 
his army. Abaka died in 1282, after a rag 
17 years, and was fucceeded by his brothers 
med Khan. He was the firft of the family of 1 
ghiz Khan who embraced MahomeUnifm; 
neither he nor his fucceflors appear to have! 
much verfed in the arts of government; fa* 
Perfian hiftory, from this period, becomes cm!) 
account of infurredtions, murders, rebellions^ 
poifonings, till the year 1337, when, up« 
death of Abu/aid, it fplit to pieces, and was 
felled by a great number of petty princes;! 
whom were at perpetual war with each othd 
the time of Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, who! 
more reduced them all under one juriUdidUi 
bout A. D. 1400. 

(19.) Persia, history of, to its con# 
by the Sheyk, Ismael Sop hi. Aftcrthcdd 
Tamerlane, Perfia continued to be governed 
fon Shah Rukh, or Mima , a wife and 1 
prince : but it did not remain in Tamerla* 
milv above 6 Ihort reigns ; for after continn 
fenuons among themfelves, the laft of thd 
defeated and flain in 1472* by Usuw Cass*) 
Armenian prince, who founded the Armenia 
nafty. There were five princes of this lincp 
which it Tell into confufion, being held by a 
number of petty tyrants, till the beginning I 
1 6th century, when it was conquered by Sol 
mael Safi, Sofi or Sophi ; whole father was Si 
Hayder, who was the 19th in a dire# lhjj* 
Ali the fon-in-law of Mahomet. When Tl 
lane returned from the defeat of Bajazet thel 
ifh fultan, he canied with him a great oum 
captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, inte 
to put them to death ; and with this intent! 
tcred Ardebil, a city of Arderbijan, 35 mikt 
Taurus, where he continued for ibrae dajfl 
this time lived in that city the Shcykh Sell, 
ted by the inhabitants to be a feint 5 and, a* 
much reverenced by them. From the fame 
fandtity, Tamerlane paid him frequent vifit* 
when he was about to depart, promifed to 
whatever favour he fhould afk. Scfi reqi 
that he would fpare the lives of his captive* 
merlane granted his reejueft, upon whies 
Sheykh furnifhed them with clothes and oth 
cdTaries, and lent them home to their refp 

coui 
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/ountries. The people were fo much attested 
rtb this extraordinary inftance of virtue, that they 
repaired in great numbers to Sefi, bringing with 
then cooMerable prefeots. Thus the defeendants 
d tkShej'kh made a confpicuous figure till 1486, 
fheo they were ail deftroyed by the Turkmans 
oant Ifmacl, who fled to Ghilan, where he lived 
Iruce time under the protection of the king of 
fc country. There was at that time, among 
|r Mahometans, a vaft number of people difper- 
|§W Ah ; and among theft a party who fol- 

* Hayder the father of Ilmaci. Ifmacl, find- 
that Perfia was all in confufion, and hearing 
there was a great number of the Hayderian 

* Karamania, removed thither, and collected 
of his party, all devoted to the intereft of his 
; by whofe aid he conquered Shirwan. Af- 

tinshe purfued his conquefls ; and as his anta- 
■to oercr united to oppofe him, had conquer- 
the gmteA part of Perfia, and reduced the 
of Bagdad in 15 to. But in 15 1 1 , be received 
1 tide# from Selim I, who took Tauris ; 
iwwld prpbably have cruffied the empire of 
' Sophs in its infancy, had he not thought 
lucft of Egypt more important. 

1*SU, HISTORY OF, TO THE DEATH OF 

Aibas the Great. Ifmacl died in 1513, 
the crown to his eldeft fon Thamafp I, 
RU a man of very limited abilities, and was 
invaded by thp Turks on his acceffion to 
e. Howevey, they were obliged to re- 
hf m inundation, which overflowed their 
Thamafp, however, reduced Georgia to 
tt of the Perfian empire, which bad pre<- 
been divided among a number of petty 
The reigns of the Tucceeding princes a u 
iothing remarkable till the time of Shah Abr 
t fonaraed the Gr*at. He amended the 
« 1584 ; and began with declaring war a- 
the Tartars, who had feized the fineft part 
aflan. Having railed a powerful army, he 
that province, where he was met by Ab- 
Khan, the chief of the Ulbpck Tartars, 
he attacked and defeated, and forced to a? 
Choraflan. Here he continued 3 years ; 
having Choraflan, fixed the feat of govern- 

* Ispahan, where it has continued ever 
His next expedition was again it the Turks, 

•horn he took the city of Tauris, after de- 
the ganifon ; on which molt of the other 
places fubmitted. One city only, called 
h bang very ftrongly fituated, refilled all the 
‘ of Abbas ; but was at laft taken by the a£> 
‘ °f the Curds, whom he gained over by 
$ to lhare the plunder with them. But 
of this be invited their chiefs to dine with 
^aad hiring brought them to a tent, the en- 
^ to which had feveral turnings, he Rationed 
®fide two executioners, who cut off the 
of the guefts as foon as they entered. After 
■“haroua piece of treachery, Abbas confider- 
' his dominions, and repelled two 
wous invafions of the Turks. He attempted 
y promote commerce, and civilize his fub- 
1 hut ftained all his great actions by his abo- 
cruelties. He took the lfle of Ormus 
^ Portuguefc, who had^ kept it fiace 1507, 
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by the afliffance of fome Englifh Ihips in 1621 5 
and died fix years after, aged 70. 

(ai-3 Persia, history of, to the death op 
Shah Nadir. The princes, who lucceeded Ab- 
bas, were remarkable only for their cruelties and 
debaucheries, which occafioned a revolution in 
1716, when Shah Huflein was dethroned by the 
Afghans, or Pattans ; (fee Pattans ;) who be- 
ing opprelfed by the minifters, revolted under the 
condud of one Mereweis. The princes of the 
Afghan race enjoyed the fovereignty only 16 years, 
when Alhraff the reigning (hah was dethroned by 
one of his officers. On this Thamafp, othenvile 
called Thamas, the only furvivor of the family of 
Abbas, affembling an army, invited into his fer- 
vice Nadir Khan, who had obtained great reputa- 
tion for his valour and conduct. No fooner had 
Nadir Khan got the command of the Perfian army, 
than he attacked and defeated the ufurper Efriff, 
put him to death, and recovered all the places the 
Turks and Ruffians had taken during the rebellion ; 
and then prince Thamas Teemed to be eftablifhed 
on the throne : but Nadir, to whom Thamas had 
given the name of Thamas Kouli, that is, the S/avt 
ofThama* , (See Kouli ;) thinking his fervices not 
lufficiently rewarded, and pretending that the 
king had a defign againft his life, confpired arainft 
his fovereign, put him to death, and ufurped the 
throne, fly ling himfelf Shah Nadir . He afterwards 
laid liege to Candahar, of which a fon of Mereweis 
had poffeiled himfelf. While he lay at this liege, 
the court of the Great Mogul being diftra&ed 
with fa&ions, one of the parties invited Shah Na- 
tfr to come to their afliftance, and betrayed the 
Mogul into his hands*. He thereupon marched to 
Delhi, the capital of India, and fumtnoned all the 
viceroys and governors of provinces to attend him, 
and bring with them all the treafures they could 
raife ; and thofe that did not bring as much as he 
expedited, he tortured and put to death. (See 
Delhi, § a j and India, § 12, 13.) Having thus 
amafied the greateft jtreafure that ever prince was 
matter of, he returned to Perfia, giving the Mogul 
his liberty, on condition of his refigmng the pro- 
vinces on the W. fide of the Indus to Perfia. He 
afterwards made a conqueft of Ufbeck Tartary, 
and plundered Bochara the capital. Then he 
inarched againft the Dagiftan Tartars; but loft 
great part of his army in their mountains, without 
fighting. He defeated the Turks in fevcral en- 
gagements ; but laying fiege to Bagdad, was twice 
compelled to raife it. He proceeded to change 
the religion of Perfia to that of Omar, hanged up 
the chief prietts, put his own fon to death, and 
was guilty of fuch cruelty,, that he was at length 
affamnated by his own relations, in 1747. 

(aa.) Persia, history of, to the death of 
Vakeel Kerim Khan. Upon the death of Shah 
Nadir, a conteft enlued among his relations for 
the crown, which rendered Perfia a fcene of the 
moft horrible confufion for upwards of 40 years. 
The reader will form fome notion of the troubles 
of this unhappy country, from the following feries 
of pretenders to the throne, between the death of 
Nadir and the acceffion of Kerim Khan : (from 
Francklm* s Qbfervations :) Their reigns, or more 
properly the length of time they refpe&ively gor 
? f a vfcrncd 
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Iterned’with their party, were as follows: x. Adil 
(Shah, 9 months. 2. Ibrahim Shah, 6 months. 

Shah Kokh Shall, after. a variety of revolutions, 
pt length retrained the city of Mefchid ; he was 
jilive in J7&7, and above 80 years of aye, reigning 
jn ^hoyafan, under the direction of his foil -Nnflir 
JTllah Meerza. 4. Suleem:;n Shgh, and 5. Ifmael 
(Shah in about 40 days were both cut olf, almoft 
£18 fpon as they were elevated. 6. Aza'd Khan 
Afghan, one of Kerim Khan’s moft formidable ri- 
vals and competitors, was fubdued by hjm, brought 
prjfoner to Shirauz, and died there a natural 
death. 7, Huffun Khan Kyjar, another of Kerim 
Khan’s competitors, was befieging Shiran/, when 
!iis r t rmy fuddenly iputinied and defcrUd him. 
*Thp mutiny was attributed to their want of pay, 
A party fent by Kerim Khan took him prilbner. 
His head was jnftantly cut off, and prcfented to 
JCerim Khan. Ifis family were brought captives 
to jSh’rauz, They were well treated, and had 
their liberty given them foon after, under an obli- 
gation not to quit the city. 8. Ali Merdan Khan 
Svas killed by a mulket-lfiot as he was walking oq 
the ramparts of Mafchid encouraging his men. 
p. Kerim Khan Zund, by birth a Curdiftan, was 
a favourite officer of Nadir Shah, and at the time 
pf his death was in the ibuthern provinces. Shi- 
yauz and other places had declared for him. Af- 
ter various^ncounters, he completely fubdued all 
Jiis rivals, and finally eftablilhed himfeff as ruler 
of all Perfia. lie was in power about 30 years; 
the latter part of which he governed Perfia undei* 
the appellation of 1 vakeel or regent* for he never 
would take the title of Shah . He made Shiran z 
the chief city of his refidencc, in gratitude for the 
a fii llange he' had received from its inhabitants and 
thofe of the foutherri provinces. He died fn 1779, 
yegretted by all his fubjeds, who efieemed and 
honoured him a? the glory of Perfia* 

U3O Persia, histqrv or, to the death 
pF Zikea Khan. When the death qf Kerim Khan 
was announced in the city, much confufion arofe ; 
*zz principal officers of the army, men of high 
rank, took pofieffioh of the citadel, with a reso- 
lution to acknowledge Abul futtah Khan (the el- 
deft fon of the late Vakeel) as their fbvereign, and 
to defend him again# all other pretenders ; where- 
upon Zikea Khan, a relation of the late Vakeel by 
the mother’s fide, who was pofleffed of immense 
Wealth, en lifted a great part of the army into his 
pay, by giving them very confidcrable bounties. 
Zikea Khan was of the tribe of Zund, (or the 
Tack erics,) a man rexparkalily proud, cruel, and 
unrelenting. Having aflembled a large body of 
troops, he morphed to the citadel, and laid clofe 
Jiege to it for 3 days ; at the expiration of which, 
finding he could not take it by force, he had fe- 
courfe to treachery. To each of the principal 
khans he fent a written paper, by which he fwore 
upon the Koran, that if they would come out and 
jubmit to him, not a Hair of their heads fhould be 
touched, and that they fhould have their effects 
fecuied to them. Upon this 4 confutation was 
la Id by them ; and as they could not fublift many 
days longer, they agreed to furrender relying on 
Zikea’s prqmiies. Zikea, in the mean time, gave 
private orders for the khans to be feized, and 
|>rought leparatcly before him as they came out of 
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the citadel. H13 orders were ftriAly obeyed, awl 
thefe deluded men were all malfacred in his prei 
fence. Zikea Khan’s tyranny became foon into 
lerable, and he was cut off by his own body-guard 
when Abul Futtah Khan, who was then in ft 
camp, was proclaimed king by tne unammoi 
voice of the troops, whom he immediately lc 
hack to Shirauz. On his arrival he was aeknoi 
(edged as foverei^n by ail ranks of people, an 
took quiet potlefiion of t he government. 

(24.) Pep.sia, history or, until 1788. M 
hoirn-d Sadick Khan, only brother of the late K 
rim Khan, w ho had during that prince’s life fill* 
the hi^h office of begJcrheg of Pars and had bo 
appointed guardian of his fon Abul Futtah Khi 
was at this period governor of BulTora, which hs 
been taken by the Perfians, previous to the vaked 
death. Upon hearing of his brother’s deceafql 
began to form Ibhemes for tlie deftru&ion orl 
nephew ; but as it was necefi’ary for him to btm 
the /’pot, he withdrew the Perfian garrifon fit 
Buffora, who were all devoted to his intcreft;C 
cuatcd the place, and marched immediately! 
Shirauz. The news of Sadick Khan’s apprtfl 
threw the inhabitants of Shirauz into the greal 
couftemation : their minds were vanoully agitzl 
on the occafion ; fome, from his public charad 
expefted he would fulfil the commands of hisi 
ceafed brother ; others expe&ed he would fet 1 
for fiimlelf, which proved to be the cafe; fori 
ving entered Shinulz a very few days after, 
caufed Abul Futtah Khan to be deprived of 
and put into clofe confinement. After tbhV 
dick Khan openly affumpd the government, 
foon as the intelligence reached Ali Murad K lj 
who was at Ifpahan, that lord inftantly rebdS 
deeming himfelf to have an equal right to the; 
vernmeiit with Sadick Khan, as in fa<ft he ll 
Perfia was thus again involved in all the hofl 
of a civil w ar. Ali Murad Khan indeed tookj 
feffion of Shirauz, affumed the government,* 
gave to the empire the flattering profpctfofbi 
fettled under the government of one man ; but I 
profpeft was foon obfeured by the power and! 
dit acquired by Akau Mahomed Kha* 1 *” 
night following Kerim Khan’s death, this 4 
found means to make his efcape from Shirauz,! 
fled to the north wardj where collecting fa 
troops, he foon made himfelf mafter of Mazati 
ran ana Ghilan, and was proclaimed nearly ab< 
the time that Ali Murad Khan had taken Shin 
“ It is remarkable (fays our author), that from 
firft entering into competition for the governna 
he has been fuccefsful in every battle which hel 
fought. He is an eunuch, having been made 
whilft an infant, by the command of Nadir Sb 
but poffeffes great perfonal bravery.” AU Mai 
Khan, hearing of the fuccefs of Akau Mahon 
Khan, determined to go again# him ; but a* 
was previoully proceeding to Ifpahan to fupp 
a rebellion, he^fel! fuddenly from his horfc andJ 
pired. At this period Jaafar Khan, the eldeft J 
only fim iving foil of Sadick Khan, was govert 
of Khums : he deemed this a favourable oppof 
nity to affert his pretenfions to the govemrat 
and immediately marched with what few tr« 
he had to Ifpahan: foon after his arrival he* 
joined by the greater part of the malcontents w 
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wr: then in arms. In this fituation he remained ry and difllpation of the ancient Perfians. Th« 
krac time ; but Akau Mahomed Khan coming modem Pcriians, like the Turks, plundering all 
<»o*n upon him with his anny, he was obliged to the adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, arc 
irk hi? fate in a battle, and, being defeated, fled men of a good ftature, (hape, and complexion 5 
ttc remains of his troops, to Shirauz. Soon but the Gaures, or ancient Perfian3, are homely, 
aw be ventured a id engagement with his op- iil-lliaped and clumfy, with a rough ikin, and 
jawt Akau Mahomed Khan ; and for this pur- olive complexions. In feme provinces not only 
pt marched with his army towards Ifpahan : th£ the complexions, but the constitutions of the in- 
tn armies met near Ye/dek haft, when a battle habitants, fuffer greatly by the extreme heat of 
c£rd, and Akau Mahomed Khan’s fuperior for- the climate. The Perfian women are generally 
tte again prevailing, Jaafar Khan was defeated, handfome and well fhaped, but much inferior to 
Mi retired to Shirau/, which he quitted on the thofe of Georgia and Circaflia. The men wear 
I tdlof June 1787, and ihortly after marched his large turbans on their heads, fome of them very 
►■BTto the northward, but returned in Otftober rich, interwoven with gold and filver; a veft, girt 
'ffibwt having effected any thing.” Such was with a fafh ; and over it a loofe garment, fome- 
nt kte of Perfia in 1788. Mr Francklin, from thing (horter; with fandals, or flippers, on their 
♦fccfc acellent Obferx'atirms on a Tour made in feet. ^Vhen they ride, which they do every day, 
6lr*re/7 j 786-7 thefe particulars are moftly ex- they wear pliant boots of yellow leather ; thefur- 
*6td,f*y§ that Jaafar Khan is the moft “ likely, niture of tneir horfes is extremely rich, and the 
ok of fucccfs againft his opponent, to reftore ftirrups generally of filver: whether on borfeback 
rcswDtry to a happy and reputable ftate ; but or on toot/ they wear a broad fword and a dag- 
nquire a long time to recover it from the ger in their fafli. The drefs of the women dots 
Initic* into which the different revolutions have not differ much from that of the men ; only their 
tata it : — a country, if an oriental metaphor vefts are longer, and they wear ftiffened caps on 
allowed, once blooming as the garden of their heads, and their hair down. With refpedfc 
b, fair and flourifhing to the eye 5— Now, fad to outward behaviour, fays an intelligent traveller, 
vk \ defpoiled and leafiefs by the cruel ravages “ The Perfians are certainly the Parifians of the 
**r, and deflating contention.” Eaft. Whilft a rude and infolent demeanor pe- 

tty) Persia, Islands of. In his voyage from culiarly marks the character of the Turkifli nation 
buoo up the Perfian Gulph, Mr Ives makes towards foreigners and Chriftians, the behaviour 
■to of fevcral ifiands, named Kifme, Polloar, of the Perfians would, on the contrary, do honour 
% bderabic, Shittewar, and Bulheel. Some to the moft civilized nations : they arc kind, cour- 
hfc were quite barren } on others there were teous, civil and obliging. Their ufual drink is 
bines and bufhes, with little fifhing towns, water and flierbet, as in other Mahometan coun- 
ts few fmall veffels lying along (bore. The tries, wine being prohibited ; but of all Mahome- 
tans were thinly fcattered among the hills 5 tan nations, they pay the ieaft regard to this pro- 
lich was the barrennefs of thefe ifiands that hibition. Many pf them drink wine publicly, 
1 matter of furprife how fheep and goats and almoft all of them in private (excepting thofe 
b fobfift upon them, till it was found, that who have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
fbl produced a kind of fmafi-leaved juicy men of religion): they are alfo very liable to be 
kvt, on which thefe animals feed. The Per- quarrelfome when inebriated, which is often at- 
icaaft affords a moft Romantic profpe^t. Nar- tended with fatal confcquences. They eat opium, 
^point terminates in a long and low piece of but in much lefs quantities than the Turks ; and 
t which runs off into the gulph from the foot indeed in every thing they fay or do, eat or drink, 
W Perfian hills. Between this point and the they make a point to be as different from this na- 
■ Und is a channel, in which a fiiip of 900 t ion as poiliblc, whom they deteft beyond meafure 5 
Jtonien might cafily ride. Through all the efteeming Jews and Chriftians fuperior to them, 
Gulph Mr Ives remarks, that the fpring and much nearer to falvation. They are of the 
bon the ifiands is much better than that on fe<ft of Ali ; whom they venerate to a high degree 

I eminent. At the ifland called Baharen, di- of blafphemy, and exalt even above the Almighty 
down to the bottom of the fea, at certain himfelf. 

depths, and come up again with their vef- (17.) Persia, Marriage laws in. The moft 
cd with frelh water. This frefli watet is remarkable law among the Perfians refpedts mar- 
n boles or little natural wells, fome fathoms riage. A man may divorce his wife when he 
the fiirface of the fea. The Arabs have choofes, without afiigning any other reafon for the 
marks on the ifland to teach them where divorce than that it is his pleafure. If he fhould 
h>r the frefh water. change his mind, he may again marry her, divorce 

Persia, Manners of tne people of. her a fecond time, and a third time marry her; 
cientPerfiansareknowntohavebeenexcecd- but here th's privilege ftops. No man is allowed 
uluptuous and effeminate. After the con- to marry the woman whom he has thrice divor- 
the empire by Alexander, the Greek dif- ced. A widow is obliged to mourn four months 
and martial fpirit being in part communi- for her deceafed hufband before flic can be mar- 
Jtcw to thtm, they became much more formi- ried to another; but a concubine may form a new 
* af *d hence the Parihians were a match not connexion the inftnnt that her keeper expires. 

*’T tor the Syro- Macedonian princes, but even (28.) Persia, metals and other minerals 
•^Romans. Of their manners we know little in. Metals of a.l forts have been found in Perfia. 
frying, but that to their valour and military Since the reign of Abbas the Great, iron, copper, 
* j^intd in a furprifing degree ail the luxu- and lead have been very common ; but there arc 

no 
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CO gold or Giver mines Open, There are filver 
mines in Kerman and Mezanderan, and one near 
Spanbawn ; but they cannot be worked for want 
of wood. Sulphur, faltpetre, (alt, and alum are 
found in plenty. Plains, fomt times 10 leagues in 
length, are covered entirely with fait, and others 
with fulphur or alum. * In fome places fait js dug 
out of mines. Mirble, freeftone, and date, are 
found in great plenty about Hammadan. The 
marble is of 4 colours, viz. white, black, red and 
black, and white aod black. Perfia yields both 
black and white petroleum. Near Tauris they 
find azure. And there are feveral yopks .or mines 
of turquoifes. 

(19.) Persia, Moy brains or. There is perhaps 
no country in the world which, generally fpea^ing. 
is more mountainous than Perfia ; but many of 
them have neither fprings nor metals, and but few 
are (haded with trees. Some of the chief of them 
are fituated on th$ frontiers, and ferve as a kind 
of natural famparta, to this vaft empire. Among 
the latter fre the mountains bjf Caucafus and Ara- 
rat, fofrietimes called the mountains of Dagbefifm 
which fill ail the fpace between the Buxine .and 
Cafpian feas; jthofe called Taurus , and the feveral 
branched thereof, run through Perfia from Nato- 
lia to India, knd fill all the middle of the country. 

(30.) Persia, provinces of. Perfia is divided 
into 11 protfftces; viz. 1. Shirvan; *. Adirbeit- 
zan ; 3. Ghilao ; 4. Mezanderan and Taberiftan ; 
5. Perfian Irak, or ancient Parthia ; 6. Chufiftan : 
7. Farfiftan ; I. Kerman, or Keriftan ; 9. Mecran, 
or Makran; 10. Segeftan; and 11. gabltftan, or 
Zablefhm, and Choralan, including Afterabat and 
Dageftan. (See thefe articles.) Candahar was an- 
ciently a province of Perfia, bu£ is now indepen- 
dent. 

(31.) Persia, quaprvf*1}s, insects and 
birds of. The horfes of Perfia arc the molt 
beautiful of the Eaft, though they are not fo 
much efteemed as thofe of Arabia ; 10 great, how- 
ever, is the demand, that the fineft ones will 
fetch from 90I. to 4col. fterling. They are 
higher than the EngtiJh faddle horfes; ftraight 
before, with a fmall brad, legs wonderfully (len- 
der, and finely proportioned ; they are gentle tra- 
vellers, very light and fprightly, and are of fervicc 
till they are 18 or 10 years old. The great num- 
bers of them fold into Turkey and the Indies, 
though none can be carried out of the kingdom 
without licenfe from the king, makes them dear. 
Aflcs are of two (bits ; the firi* bred in Perfia, 
heavy and doltifh ; the other originally of an A- 
rabian breed, the mod docile and ufeful creatures 
m the world. They are ufed wholly for the 
laddie, being very fore-footed, carrying their 
heads lofty, and moving gracefully. Some of 
them are valued at »ol. fir. The mules here are 
alfo very fine ; they pace well,' never fall, and are 
feldom tired. The higheft price for a mple is 
about 45 L Camels are alfo numerous in Perma, 
and very ferviceable : they call them keebty krouch 
Aonion , 1 . e. the Jtnps of the land ; becaufe the in- 
land trade is carried on by them as the foreign is 
by (hips. Of tbefc camels there are two forts, 
the northern and fouthern: the latter, which is 
much the fi nailer but fwifter, will carry a load of 
about 700 weight, and trot as (aft as a horfe will 


gallop 5 the othqrVill travel with a lead of ivx 
or 1300 weight ; both are profitable, coding littl 
or nothing to keep. They travel without halti 
or reins; grazing oq the road, notwithftandin 
their load. *]Tbcy are managed entirely by tb 
voice ; thofe who dired them finging, and the c 
mel moving hrilker, or flower, as they keen 
quicker or flower time. The camels (bed the 
hair clean in (pring. Camels hair is the moft pr 
fi table fleece of all the tame beads: fine duffs a 
made of it $ and in Europe, hats with a mi 
ture of a littfe beaver. A* beef is little eateu 
Perfia, their oxen are generally employed 
ploughing, and other labour. Hogs are nowbc 
bred in Perfia, if we except a province or two ( 
the borders of the Cafpian Sea. Sheep and de 
are very common. Of wild beads, the numb 
is not great becaufe there are few foreds ; k 
where there are any, as in Hyrcania, now dfe 
Tabristan, great numbers of liotis, bears, tip 
leopards, porcupines, wild boars, and wolves, 4 
(bund. There are but few inftds, owing toll 
drynefs of the climate. But in fome proviso 
there is a vaft number of locufts, which fly aba 
Jn fuch clouds as to darken the air. In certi 
places they have large black fcorpions, fo vci 
mous, that fuch as are ftung by them die in afi 
hours. In others they have lizards frightfully < 
ly, which are an ell long, and as thick as a la 
toad, their (kins being as hard and tough aid 
of the fea-dog. The fouthem provinces arej 
feted with gnats ; fome with long legs, fij 
white, and as fmall as fleas, which make noM 
zing, but fting fpddenly, and fmartly, like new 
Amoqg the reptiles is a long fquare worm, cp 
by the inhabitants bawpey^ i. t. tboufanJA 
becaufe its whole body is covered with fan 
runs prodigioufly fed ; and its bite is dangM 
and even mortal *if it gets into the ear. Tbcrej 
in Perfia all the forts of fowls we have in Eon 
Wild and tame pigeons are kept in vaft nuw 
ail over the kingdom, chiefly on account ofi 
dung. They have pigectos fo taught, that, If 
in one flock, they (urround wild ones, and fi 
them with them to their mafters. The partid 
arc the largeft and fineft in the world, being 
neraijy of the fi?c of our fowls. Gecfr, doj 
cranes® herons, and many other forts of ul 
fowls, are common ; nightingales are heard 
the year, but chiefly in (priug ; martlets k 
whatever words are taught them : and a bird* 
led noura, chatters incetfantly, and repeats wl 
ever it heart. Of birds of a larger fize, the fl 
remarkable ip the pelican, by the Perfiansca 
taeahi i. e. <wa>ter-carri*r ; and mifc y i. e.Jxep\ 
caufe it is as large as one of thofe animals. \ 
Pelican us.) There are in Perfia variour k 
of prey. Some of their Falcons are the largeft 
fineft in the world: the Perfian lords are 8 
lovers of falconry, and the king has generally 
of them, each of which has a perfon to attefl 
(31.) Persia, Rivers of. Except the Ail 
which rifesin the mountains of Armenia, and' 
into the Kur or Cyrus before it reaches thcl 
pian Sea, there is not one navigable dream in I 
country. The Oxus divides Perfia on tbe 1 
from Uibeck Tartary. The Indus alfo may 
reckoned among the rivets of Perfia, astbefl 
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was W. of that river -arc nirtv in pofTeffion of vices indeed to which the A fifties in genetel xtt 
that crown: It runs a courfe of tndre than 1000 much addicted. 

niHaod overflows all the fairgrounds in April, (36.) Persia, Trade, Manufactures and 
May, and June. Money of. The Englifh, and other nations. 


(jj.) Persia, Seas and Firm of. The Teas 
« the S. of Perfia are, the Gulph of Perfia or 
I Mora, the Gulph of Ormus/ and the Indian O- 
I cor The only fea cn the N: is the Cafpian, or 
j hmmin fea; which is more properly a lake, 
big so communication with any other fea. 

1 Ikfr Urai together with the lakes and rivers, fup- 
ftrfia with plenty of fifh. The Perfian Gulph 
| skirted to have more fifh than ahv other fea in 
| ie world. On the coafts of -this gulph is taken a 
1 ifatoffilh, whofe flefh is of a red colour, very 
| Mcbsi, aid Tome of them weigh aoo or 300 fb* 
Jk row fifh are chiefly barbels. Thole of the 
Ma are carps and (bads. In the river Spau- 
.Wsirt a great number of crabs, which crawl 
yi k trees and life under the leaves, whence 
rwfse taken; and are efteemed very delicious, 
jjfr) Persia, soil and producs of. The 
UWhrfia is in general ftony, fandy, barren, and 
jMEAcre fb dry, that, if it be not watered, it 
i|p®a nothing, not even grafs ; but, where 
UP? ftp turn the water into their plains and val- 
nMiftsot unfruitful. There is a great diffe- 
htaof fertility in the various provinces; thofe 
VVt£a, Iberia, Hyrcania, and Ba&ria, are now 
ypo t meafure what they were formerly, and 
HgAmoft of the others in their produ&ions. All 
Mk Perfian Gulph, the foil is barren, cattle 
^Pjwerous, and every thing in a worfc condi- 
any where eUc. Though there is fcarce a 
■Pec in Perfia which does not produce wine, 
■fit wine of fome provinces is much more 
BlM than that of others ; but that of Shi- 
B* • univerfally allowed to be the belt in 
gi The grain molt common there is wheat, 
■hhiivcry fine. A* for b«rlcy, rice, and mil- 
HHkr only make bread of them in fome places, 
B* Courdiftan, when their wheat bread is ex* 
but rice is the univerfal aliment; and 
^pfere after they have fown it as other grain, 
■ 3 months tranfpiant it, root by root, into 
winch arc well watered, otherwife it would 
attain that perfection which it acquires, 
ripen* exceedingly, fo that in fame parts 
Mbit a threefold crop in the year. The Per- 
f bnad is white, and good; and commonly 

Iby.) Persia, state of science in. The 
B*** excel more in poetry than any other fort 
jku atsre ; and aftrologer* are now in as great 
B** **°° as the magi were formerly. Tbeir 
B*» *e all MSS. the art of printing having not 
B kea introduced among them s they excel in- 
writing, and have eight different hands. 
By write from the right hand to the left, as the 
B» do. In their fhort band, they ufe the let- 
B^ the alphabet ; and the fame letters, differ- 
Bjf p ointed, will have xo different fignifications. 
B»rt, the Perfians are born with as good natu- 
a* any people in the Eaft, but make a bad 
B* then* ; being great diffemblers, cheats, liars, 
|B ^ttCTers, and having a flrong propenfity to 
^"■SkwulReff, luxury, idlenefs, and indolence ; 


trade with the Perfians by the gulph of Ormus at 
Gombroon, and by the way of Turkey. A trade 
alfo was not many years fince opened by the En- 
glifh with Perfia through Ruffia, and the Caf- ' 
pian Sea ; but that is now difeontinued, having 
been prohibited by the court of Ruffia, who were 
apprehenfive that the Englifh would teach the 
Perfians to build (hips, and difpute the navigation 
of the Cafpian Sea with them. The principal 
commodities and manufactures of Perfia, are, raw 
and wrought filks, mohair camblets, carpets, lea- 
ther ; for which, and fame others, the European 
merchants exchange chiefly woollen manufac- 
tures ; but the trade is carried on altogether in 
European (hipping, the Perfians having fcarce a- 
ny fhipg of their own, and the Ruffians having the 
foie navigation of the Cafpian Sea. There is not 
a more profitable trade in the world, than that 
which is carried on between Gombroon and Surat 1 
and the Englifh Eaft India company frequently let 
out their (hips to tranfport the merchandise of 
the Banians and Armenians from Perfia to India* 
The ihah of Perfia is the chief merchant ; and 
he ufually employs his Armenian fubjelts to traf- 
fic for him in every part of the world. His agents 
muft have the offer of all merchandife, before his 
fubje&s are permitted to trade. It is computed 
that Perfia produces yearly upwards of 22,000 
bales of filk, chiefly in the provinces of Ghilanr 
and Mezanderan, each bale weighing 263 pounds* 
Vaft quantities of Perfian filk ufed to be imported 
into Europe, efpecially by the Dutch, Englifh, 
and Ruffians, before the civil wars began. The 
goods exported from Perfia to India are, tobacco, 
all farts of fruits, pickled and preferve<J, efpecial- 
ly dates, marmalade, wines, diftillcd waters, hor- 
fes, Perfian feathers, and Turkey leather of all forts 
and colours, a great quantity whereof is alfa ex- 
ported to Mufcovy and other European countries* 
The exports to Turkey are, tobacco, galls, thread, 
goats hair, fluffs, mats, box-work, and many o- ' 
ther things. As there are ho pofts in the eaft, and 
trading by commilfion, with the iife of bills of ex- 
changers little known, traffic muft proceed in a 
very aukward heavy manner, in companion of that 
of Europe. The mod current money of Perfia is 
the abaffees, worth about is. ad. fterling ; they 
are of the fineft ftlvcr. An abaffee is worth two 
mahmoudes ; a mahmoude, two fhahees ; and a 
(hahee, ten Angle or five double cafbeghes : theie 
laft pieces are of brafs, the others of filver ; for 
gold is not current in trade. The fhahees are not 
very common; but mahmoudes and cafbeghes 
are current everywhere. Horfes, camels, houfes, 
flee, are generally fold by the toman, which is an 
imaginary coin, worth 200 fhahees, or 50 abaffees ; 
and they ufually reckon their eftates that way* 
Such a one, they fay, is worth fo many tomans, 
as we fay pounds in England. 

(37.)Persia, troops or, royal titles, &c. 
With refpe& to the forces of Perfia, their two 
bodies, called the Kortjbies and Goulans, that 
fcrvc on borfeback, are well kept and paid, and 

may 
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ftjay atnount, the former to about 21,000, and very eafy, as each tree is well (locked with thcfi 
the latter to about 18,000. The Kortfhies arede- Thefc perlimon apples are put into a dough 1 
fcended from an ancient but foreign race; and wheat or other flour, formed into cakes; at 


the Goulaus are either Georgian renegadoes or 
Caves, or the children of (laves of all nations. 
The infantry, called Tangtcbies , are picked out 
from among the mod rob 11 ft and vigorous of the 
peafants, and compofe a body of 40,000 or 50,000. 
The Perfians have few fortified towns, and had 
no fhips of war, till Kouli Khan built a royal na* 
vy, and among them had a man of war of 80 guns ; 
but fince the death of that ufurper, we hear no 
more of their fleet. The arms of the king of Per- 
fia are a lion couchant, looking at the fun as he 
rifes over his ba^k. His ufual title is Shaw or 
Pa(/hawy the difpofer of kingdoms* They add all’o 
to the king’s titles thofe of fultan, and than or 
chanty which is the title of the Tartar fovtreigns. 
To adts of (late tht Perfian monarch does not 
fubferibe his name; but the grant runs in this 
manner, viz. This aS, or edict, is given by him 
whom the tmhvcrfe obeys . 

( 1.) PERSIAN, adj. Of or belonging to Perfia* 

(2-) Persian Gulf, or the Gulf of Persia, 
a large gulf of Alia, between Peril 1 and Arabia 
Felix. The entrance near Ormus is not ab6te 30 
miles over ; but within, it is 180 in breadth ; and 
the length, from Ormus to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, is 420 miles. „ 

(3.) Persian Wheel. Sec Hydrostatics. 

PERSIANS, 71. f. The people of Perlia. See 
Persia, § 26. 

PERS 1 CA, the Peach, is by Linnaeus referred 
to the fame clafs and genus with amygdalus ; 
however, as they are reckoned different genera, 
by Tournefort and others, we (hall here mention 
the 3 principal fpecies of the Perlica, moft re- 
markable for the beauty of their flowers. 

1. Per sica African a, the double-flowering 
Dwarf Almond. 

2. Persica- humilis, the Dwarf Almond. 
Thefc two reach nol above the height of 3 or 4 
feet, though their flowers are of equal beauty 
with the 

3. Persica vulgaris, the common peach 
tree, with double flowers. It is a very great orna- 
ment in gardens, producing very large double 
flowers of a beautiful red or purple colour, and 
crowing to a confiderable fizc. Numerous other 
ipecies of peach trees, with their culture, ufes, 
&c. are described under Amygdalus, § 1 — 9. 

PERS 1 CAR 1 A, in botany. See Polygonum, 
IP 3. 

PERSICUM Mare, or > in ancient geography, 

PERS 1 CUS Sinus, > apart of the fea which 
the Romans called Mare Rub rum t and the Greeks, 
More Erytbraum ; wall ting Arabia Felix on the 
E. between which and Carmania, entering into 
the land, it walhes Perlis on the 8. Its large 
mouth confrfts of ftraight fides, like a neck, and 
then the land retiring equally a vaft way, and the 
lea furrounding it in a large compafs of fhore, 
there is exhibited the figure of a human head. 
(Mela.) 1 'hop h raft us calls this bay Sinus Arabicus . 

PERSIMON. Dtospyros, N° 2. Front 
the ptrfimon is made a very palatable liquor in 
the following manner ; As foon.as the fruit is 
rif c, a fufficient quantity is gathered, which is 


put into an oven, in which they continue till tbi 
are quite baked and fuflicicntly dry, when tb 
are taken out again 1 then, in order to brew t 
liquor, a pot full of water is put on the fire, a| 
fome of the cakes are put in : thefe become f< 
by degrees as the water grows warm, and era 
ble in pieces at laft ; the pot is then taken ir< 
the fire, and the water in it wtil ftirred abo 
that the cakes may mix with it : this is thenpc| 
ed into another veflei, and they continue to fb 
add break as many eftkes as are neeeflary foj 
brewing : the malt Is then infufed, and they p 
ceed as ufual with the brewing. Beer thus j 
pared is reckoned much preferable to other b 
They liktwife make brandy of this fruit in 
following manner: having colledted a fuftidi 
quantity of perfimons in autumn, they are « 
gether put into a veil'd, where they lie for aw 
till they are quite foft : then they pour water 
them, and in that ftate they are left to fermeo 
themfeives, without any addition. The brai 
is then made in the common way, and is feid 
be very good, efpeciaily if grapes (in pafticuL* 
the fweet fort), which are wild in the wood*, 
mixed with the perfimon fruit. Some perfira 
are ripe at the end of September, but mod 
them later, and fonte not before November 
December, when the cold firft overcomes t 
acrimony. The wood of this tree i* very gi 
for joii ers inftruments, fuch as planes, handle 
chi (els, &c. but if after being cut down it lies 
pofed to funlhine and rain, it is tluf firft wi 
which rots, and in a year’s time there is notl 
left but what is ufelefo. When the perfitnont 
get once into a field, they are not cafiiy got 
of it again, as they fpread greatly. 

(1.) PERSIS, a Roman fcidy, wirom St Pan 
lutes in his epiftle to the Romans, (xvi. n.) 
calls his beloved fifter. She is not honoured 
any church ; which is fomething Angular. 

(2.) Persis, in ancient geography, a prod 
of Peiiia, bounded by Media, Carmania, Soft 
and the Perfian Gulf. It is ufed by (bine autl 
for Perfia itfelf. 

* To PERSIST, v. ». Iperfjloy Lat. per/i 
Fr.] To perfevere ; to continue firm ; not toj 
over. — An immortal foul (hall perjiji in be 
when time itfelf (hall ceai'e. South . — If they 
JtJl in pointing their batteries againft partic 
perfons, no laws of war forbid the making re 
fills. Addifon. 

* PERSISTANCE. ) «. /. [from perffl. - 

* PERSISTENCY . \ftjience feems more ] 
per.] 1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteadinefs ; < 
ftancy ; peifeverance in good or bad. — The 
of God better can con lift w ith the indelibc 
coin million 9 of many fins, than with an alkr 
perjijlanee in any one. Government of the To* 
2. Obftinacy ; obduracy 5 contumacy.— T 
think'ft me as far ia the devil’s book, as thou 
Falftaff, for obduracy and pe'Jtflenej. Shake/}# 

* PERSISTIVE. adj. [from perfft.) Stea 
not receding from a purpofe ; perfevenng.— 

The protra<ftive tryals of great Jove, 

To fiitfl perfijlive coaftancy in men. Sh 
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PEROTS Flaccus, Auliis, a Latin poet m the $. Mail or woman reprefwnted in a fi&ttati# dtif 

logue.— » All things are lawful unto me, laith thd 
apoltje, fpeaking in the perfon of the chriftifd 
gentile. Hosier . — Thefe tables, Cicero pronounced 
under the perfon of Craflus. Baktf on Learning* 
10. Character.— From his firft appearance apod 
the Rage, in his ilew perfon of a fyoophint at 
juggler, inftead of his former perfon of a prince# 
he was expofed to the derifion of the courtier# 
and the Common people. Bacon .— He hath put on 
the perfon not of a robber and nfurtherer* but of 
traitor to the Rate. Hazard, if. CharaXer of 
office.— a 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father* Shah* 
— How different is the fame man from himfelf, mb 
he fuftains the perfon of a magiftrate and that of a 
friend. South. 12. [In grammar.) The quality 
of the noUn that modifies the verb.— Me had, wiffc 
the remembrance of that plight he was in, forgot 
in fpeaking of himfelf the third perfon. Sidney. — if 
(peaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fingular ha* 
fo various meanings, his ufe of the tirft perfon plu-* 
ral is with greater latitude. Locke. 

(a.) A Person is an individual fubRanCe of * 
rational intelligent nature. The word perfon. per a 
fona , is thought to bt borrowed a perfonando, from 
perionating or counterfeiting; and is fuppofed to 
have firft fignified a majk : becaufe, as Boethiud 
informs ul, in larva eoneava fonus volvdtnr : and 
hence the a< 5 tors who appeared malked on the 
ftage were fometimes called larvati and fometime* 
perfonati. He likewife fays, that as the (everai ac«* 
tore represented each a Angle individual perfon# 
for this reaJon, other people, who Wctfe^ at thd 
fame time diftinguiihed by fomething in theii' 
form, character, dtc. whereby they might be 
known, came likewife to be called by the Latin* 
perfon €* and by the Greeks w£*evv*. Again a* 
aitors rarely reprefented any but great and illufc 
trious cbaraXers, the word came at length to im- 
port the mind, as being that whole difpofition-; 
conftitute the charaXer. And thus men# angelr* 
and even God himfelf, were called perfonu Thinu* 
merely corporeal, as a Rone* a plant, or a horfi# 
were called by ofiafa or fupfo/ita, but never per* 
Jonj . 

(3.) Person, in grammar, ($ !, def. ii.) is ap- 
plied to fuch nouns or pronouns as, being citheP 
perfixed or underftood, are the nominatives in all 
inflexions of a verb J or it is the agent or patient 
in all finite or perfonal ver^si bee Enolis* 
Language. 

(4.) Person, in geography, a tint county of 
N. Carolina, in Hilliborough diftriX. The court* 
houfe and poft office are 26 miles N. of Hillf# 
borough. and 34 E. of CafwelL 
* PERSONABLE, adj. [from f effort.] t* 

Handfome ; graceful * o ( good appearance*-* 
Were it true thflt her fon Niniat had ftwrh a fta* 
ture, r<3 that Semiramis, who Was very petfonable^ 
could be taken for him ; yet it is unlikely that fhc 
could have held the empire 42 years after by an f 
fuch fubtility. Raleigh. %. [In law.] One that 
may maintain any plea in a judicial court, Ainf. 

' PERSONAGE, n . /. ( prrfonage , Ff.] 1. A 
confidcrabit perfon ; man or woman of eminence# 
— Thefe great perjbnages thus run one after the o- 
Q $ Unot# 


trim of hfero, celebrated for his fatires. He was 
buni, according to fome, at Volterra in Tufcany ; 
nd according to others, at Tigulta, in the gulf 
d Spccia, in the year 54. He was educated till 
n T^n aid at Volterra ; and afterwards at Rome 
ate PaJzinon the grammarian, Virginius the 
Adaicun, and Comutus the Stoic, who con- 
t&d a fricndfhip for him. Perfms confuted 
(toifluftrious friend in the compolition of his 
Lucian alfo ftudied with him under Cor- 
als; and was fo charmed with his verfes, that 
kwasmceffamly breaking out into acclamations 
l fie beau if ul pillages in his fatires. He was a 
i to] friend, a good (bn, an affectionate brother 
i^ipuesL He was chafte, meek, and nuxleR : 
\m ftows how wrong it is to judge of a man's 
i.aaok by his writings ; for the fatires of Perfius 
rsotooly licentious, but fharp and acrimonious. 
" nras of a weak conftjtution, and troubled 
kaweak ftomach, which was the caufe of his 
In the 30th year of his age. Six of his fa- 
in their judgments of which the 
Store been much divided, excepting as to 
‘ fcurity. Yet bis Ryle is grand, figurative, 
, and fuitable to the dignity of the Stoic 
by : and hence he fhines moR in recom- 
; virtue. 

m STEIN, a town of Silefia, in Nciffe, 
(afaXNE. of Ottmuqhau. 

D, a town of Maritime AuRria, in Friuli ; 
ofUdina. 

^PERSON, m. f. [ perfonne , Fr. perfona t 
{.Individual or particular man or woman. 
' 1 is a thinking intelligent being. Locke. 
Rorworaan coniidered as oppofed to things, 
l from them. — A zeal for perfonj is far 
/to be perverted, than a zeal for things. 
-To that we owe the fafety of our per; one 
riety of our pofleflions. Atterbury. 
1; man or womans— This was then 
|dnch, which was daily increafed by the ad- 
• of other perfonj received into it. Pearfon. 
1 being ; coniidertd with refpcX to mere 
I exiftence. — 

* in her heart alone that you muff reign ; 

I find her perfon difficult to gain. Drydtn. 
woman confidcred as psefent, acting 

i am traduc'd by tongues which neither 
know 

f faculties nor perfon | 

'» but the fate of place. Shaft. Henry VIII. 
t rebels maintained the fight, and fur their 
a ihewed no want of courage. Bacon. 6. A 
"l kwfc term for a human being ; one ; a man. 

ptrjhfdt attainments ever ifo great, he 
Ithvays remember, that he is God's crea- 
7. One's felf ) not a reprefentative. 
r Riit l mean to make a war upon France 
» 1 will declare it to you myfeif. Batons 

f r Saviour in his own perfon^ during the time of 
ittmitiatioa, duly obterved the fabbath. fPhite. 
The king in perfon vifits all around. Drjdem 
t utcrioor appearance. — 

_ For her own perfon^ 

* hegga^d all description. Shah* 

V ouXVU.PaxtL 
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♦ tlier. It is ‘not eafy to refearch the a&ions To PERSONALIZE, v. a . To change from ; 

Of eminent perfonages . fVotton • 2. Exteriourap- thing to a perfon. 

^pearance; air; ftatune. — PERSONALIZING, 77./ See Pttsosirl 

? She hath urg'd his height, ing. 

And with her perfon age, her tall ptrdnage, 9 PERSONALLY, adv. [from fer r vud.\ 1. 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shakefpeare. perfon ; m prefence ; not by reprcfentatiye.— A 

* —Lord Sudley was. fierce in courage, courtly in probation they give, who pcrfonally declare Us 


fafhion, \n perfonage (lately. Hayward. 5. Cha- 
vradter afliuned; — The Venetians, naturally grave, 
love to give into the follies of fuch feafons, when 
difguifed m a falfe perfowge. Addifon on Ittrh . 4. 

-Character reprefented, — Some perfons muft be 
found out, already known by hiftory, whom we 
inay make the nftors and perfonages of this fable. 
Broome on Epic Poems. 

( 1 .) % PE RSONAL. adj. [perfonet, Fr . perfon alts*. 
Latin.] 1. Belonging to men or women, not to 
'things ; not real. — Every man fo termed by way 
of perfonat difference only. Hooker . 2. Affecting 
' Individuals or particular people ; peculiar ; pro- 
per to him or her; relating to one^s private ac- 
tions or character. — 

I ltnow no perfonat caufe to fpuro at him. 

Sbak . 

——The words are conditional ; if thou dofft well, 
and fo petfdnal to Cain. Lothe .— In private con- 
versations the application may be more perfonat . 

« Rogers . — If he imagines there may be no perfonat 
pride in thofe that arc drefled out with lb much 
flitter of ornament, let him only make the expe- 
riment Law. 3. Prtfeat ; not a&ing by repre- 
sentative.— 

He was perfonat in the Irifti war. 3 bak~ 
—This immediate and perfonat fpeakiojr oF God 
Almighty to Abraham, Job, and Mofcs, made rot 
Till his precepts and dictates, delivered in this 
manner, fimpiy and eternally moral ; for fome of 
them were per anal , and many of them ceremo- 
nial Jrnd judicial. 4. Exteriour; corporal.— A 
-princefs, whofe perfonat charms were now become 
the lead pact of her character. Addifon. $. [In 
4 aw.] Something moveable; fomethtng appen- 
dant to the perfon, as money; not real, as 
4 ‘and. — 

This fin of Lind not perfonat 

But real and hereditary was. Davies. 

*6. [In grammar.} A perfonal verb is that which 
•has all the regular modification of the three per- 
form ; oppofeef to hnperfonal that has oniy the 
tShird. 

(a,) Person At, hnpHes alio any thing that con- 
cerns, or is refrrairied to, the perfon. 

(3.) Personal Action^ in law, is an adtion 
levied dire&iy and folely againft the perfon; in 
^ppofitmn to a rtal or mixed a&iou. See AC- 
TION. 

(4.) PEEioN'ArL Goods, or Chattels, in law, 
fignifies any moveable thing belonging to a per- 
fon, whether alive cr dead. Set Cmattels. 

(?.-) Persona!, Identity. See Metafhy- 
sk s. SeH. XXIIL $ fi4. 

* (6.) Personal Verb, See $ 1, Af. & 

* PERSONALITY. *./. [from perforate The 
exiftencc or individuality of any one.— Thi® pfr- 
Jenat/y extends itfelf beyond prefen t exiftcnce to 
what is paft, only by confcioufneft, wherdby it 
imputes to itfelf paft actions. Lathe. 


alTent by voice, fign or aCt. Hooker . — 

I could not perfonalljr deliver to her 
What you commanded me. SSh 

— There are many reafons, why matters of fil 
a wonderful nature Ihould not be taken notice 
by thofe Pagan writers, Yrho bvtd before our! 
viour’s difcipVes had perfonalty appeared atM 
them. Add/ on. 7. W’th refpedt to an indiruft 
particularly.— She bore a mortal hatred toj 
houfe of Lancaftcr, and perfonaity to the ■ 
Bacon. 3. With regard to numerical exiften 
The converted man is ptrfonaily the fajne ifl 
before, and is ntitbqr bom nor created a-nefl 
proper literal fenfe. Rogers. j 

PERSONATE, the 40th order in LH 
Us’s Fragments of Natural Method, cool 
of plants whofe flowers arc furnifhed with 1 
regular gaping or grinning petal, which m i 
lomewhat refembles the fhout of an animak 
Botany*, In Ax.) Moft of the genera of tW 
der are arranged under the clafs and or&tri 
namia angfofpermia- The reft, although thsf 
not enter into that artificial clafs and ordsr 
want of theclaflic character, the rnequaKtys 
ftamina ; yet, in a natural method*, which a 
of greater latitude, may be arranged with * 
plants which they rcf-mhle in their habit xK 
neral appearance, and particularly in the 
ftances exprdfed in that title- 

* To PERSONATE. v~a. Ifrom fe-f<ae,\ 
t. To reprefent by fictitious or affiimcd chanj 
fo as to pafs for the perfon reprefented.— Tki 
was not to perfonat t one, that had been Ion 
fore taken out of his cradle, but a youth thi 
been brought up in a court. Bacon. 2. Tot 
fent by adtion or appearance ; to a< 5 L — 

Htrfelf a while fhe lays aftde, and maW 
Ready to perfonate a mortal part. Crq j 

3. To pretend hypocritically, with the redjj 
prononn. — It has been the conftant pradj 
the Jefuits to fend over ernfflaries, with in 
tions to perfonate themfelves members of thf 
ral feifts amongft us. Swift. 4. To county 
to feign. Little in ufc. — Piety is oppofed N 
perfenated devotion under which any kind <K 
piety is difguifed. Hammond. — Thus have I| 
ed with the dogmatifl in a perjonaied feifl 
Gtcsnvith. y. To refemble. — 1 

The lofty cedar perfonates thee* . 1 

6. To make a reprellntative of, as'in piduit4 J 

of ufe.— ; J 

One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame. I 

7. To tleferibe. Out of ufe. — ^Tt mult be arf 
ating of hlmfelf ; a fatyr againft $he toftn 
profperity. Shaft. — By the colour of his W 
the fbape of his leg, the manner of his gafti 
eXpreffure of hrs eye, forehead arid coteplQ 
he fli^ll find himl’eif moft feelingly pttfi* 
Shakefpeare . 

* PERSONATION. «. /. 


L 
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Counterfeiting of another ptrfon. — This being fay, the ground tbirjls for rain, or the earfh/wj*fc 

with plenty ; when we fpeak of ambition's being 
rjll$fh or a difeafe being deceitful} tuch expref* 
fioqs fhow the facility with which the mind can 
accommodate the properties of living creatuu l g 
to things that art inanimate, or to abftraft con- v 
ception« of its own forming.** The Dr goes ou^ 
to inveftigate the nature of perfonification at 
{tlPrasoviric^ riON, J or Personalizing, confiderable length. And he adds a very proper. 

the giving an innni- caution refpeftmg the ufe of it in profe eompofi- 
in which this figure J requires to be ufed 


Mf of the ftrangeft examples of a perfonation that 
ocr wu, rt drferveth to be difeovered and relat- 
ri at the full. Bacon. 

i > • PERSONIFICATION. *. /. Ifroro per- 
feft.] Profopopceia; the change of things to per- 
is**: as, 

Or ftfen heard his voice. Milton. 

ilPrssovirics ru 
fttSONIFYING, 

\ m being the figure, (entiments, and language 
! $i perfan. (See Oratory, § 143-) Dr Biair, 
NhiLtfturrs on Rhetoric, gives this account of 
l ^ifwiication. “ It is a figure, the ufe of which 
? •►tyeitenfive, and its foundation laid deep in 
fcmw «4tur»\ At firft view, and when confi- 
rm! abftnctiy, it would appear to be a figure of 
. fee atooft bddnefs, and to border on the extra- 
\npatand ridiculous. For what can feem more 
weote from the track of reafonable thought, than^ 
fefiwk of ftooes and trees and fields and rivers,’ 
• fetf they were living creatures, and to attribute 
r fetes thought and feufation, affections and ac- 
a teed One might imagine this to be no more 
teichitdifh conceit, which no perfon of tafte 
te^frditb. In fa A, however, the cafe is very 
4 fc«L No fuch ridiculous efFedt is produced 1 
If pefianifreatiort when properiy employed ; on 
Drcoatriry, it ts found to be natural and agree- 
able, sor is any very uncommon degree of paf- 
ifcsnqojred in order to make us rclifit it. Ail 
tetT.ffeo in its moft gentle and humble forms, 

, Pteib with it. From profe it is far from be- 
: Htriuded ;nay, in common converfatioh, very 
■peat approaches arc made to it. When wc 


tions, 

wi;h grgit moderation and delicacy. “ The fame' 
liberty js not allowed to the imagination there as 
in poetry. The fame afii(l3iiccs cannot be oh.^ 
tamed for raifing paflion to its proper height by 
ttfe force of numbers and the glow of ftyle. How- 
ever, addreffes td inanimate obje&s are not ex- 
cKidrd from profe; but have their place only ip 
the higher fpecies of oratory. A public fpeafeer 
may on fome occasions very properly addrefs re-' 
rig ion or virtue; or his native country, or fome 
city or province, which has fuffered perhaps 
great calamities, or has been the feene of fome; 
memorable action. But we tnuft remember, that 
as fuch addrefles are among tfie, higheft efforts of 
eloquehce, they fhould never be attempted un- 
kfs by perfons of more than ordinary geniu ; for, 
if the orstor fails in his defign of moving our paf- 
fions by them, he is Cure of being laughed at. Of 
all frigid things, the moft frigid arc the auk- 
ward and unfeafonable attempts fomerimes made 
towards ftich kinds of perfonification, efpecially 
if thev be long continued/* 

* to PERSONIFY. i>\. a. (from perfon.] T®, 
change from a thing to a perfon. 


( PERSPECTIVE. 


t PERSPECTIVE. 

Definitions. 

tpIRSPBCTIVE is thus defined by Dr JohnfoD, 
U both as a fubftantive and adjective. 
t*PusrECTiTE. n.f. [perjpebif Fr. perfpicio, 
Hte] 1. A glafs through which things are view- 
pMf it tend to danger, they turn about the 
Sfcjfeffiw’, and (hew it fo little, that he can fcarce 
pfcan it. fien&ant . — It may import us in this 
pfa, to hearken to the ftorms raifing abroad ; 
f*lbvthc beft perjpeftivej $ to difcovcT from what 
! they break. — 

Tot bold the glafs, but turn the 
| And farther off the lcflcnM object drive. Dryd. 

I Faith for reafon’s glimmering light (hall give 
Bn immortal perfpefiive. Prior . 

*Tse fctcnce by which things are ranged m a 
F&ite, according to their appearance in their 
filiation.— Medals have represented their 
ladings according to the rules of perfrcSive. 
‘Wifi*. 3. View; vifto. — 

Lofty trees, with (acred (hades. 

Am perfpeSi-vej of pleafant glades. pryderi. 

* pERSFtenvE. adj. Relating to the fcrence 
fion ; optick ; optical. — We have pcrfaSivc 
where wc make demonftrations of alt lights 
»4 rafcuioQS. 


Perspective is alfo ufed for a kind of picture. 
Or painting, frequently fern in the gardens, and 
at the ends of galleries ; deligned e^prrfsly to de-^ 
ceive the fight by reprefenting the continuation' 
of an alley, a build mg, landfcape, or the tike. 

But Perspective, as an art, or branch of 
feience, is the art of drawing oh a plane furface 
pictures or true refernblances of objects, as the. 
objects themfelves appear to the eye from any dif- 
tauce and lituation, real or imaginary. See Draw- 
ing, Sc 3 . XIV. and Painting, Part I, Sefi. 
II. 

Sect. I. Historical Skbtcm of tbe Art of. 

Drawing in Perspective. 

The progrefs made by the ancients in this branch 
of drawing and painting is very little known. Wc 
only learn from Vitruvius, that Agatharchus, in- 
ftru&ed by iEfchylus, was the firft who wrote 
upon this iubjetH ; and that afterwards the prin- 
ciples of this art were more diflinftly taught by 
Democritus and Anaxagoras, the difciples of A- 
gatharchus. 

Of the theory of this art, as deferihed by them, 
wc know nothing ; uorie of their writing^ have 
efcaped the general wreck of ancient litcraiuije, 
that took place, iri the dark ages. But the revi-. 
val of painting in Italy was accompanied with a' 
G{ a reviv-f 
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jrevival of tms ukful and elegant branch oi this 
an. 

It was fo late as tfie 1 6th century, before Fer- 
sp'ECnvE was revived, or rather re-invenied. It 
Cves it-, rcviviicence particularly to* that branch 
of p .anting, which was, employed in the decora- 
tions or the theatre, where lamljcapes were intro- 
duced, which wouU have looked unnatural and 
horrid, it the Aze of the objects had not teen pret- 
ty ncaily proportioned to their diitancc from the 
tye. 

The fir ft who attempted fo lav down the rules 
of puipeCtive wa 3 Peter del Borgo, an Italian. 
He fnppulcd objects to be placed beyond a trani- 
pareut t4hlet, and endeavoured to trace the ima- 
ges -which rays of light, emitted from them, 
would make upon it. What fuccefs he had in 
this attempt wo know not, as the book which he 
Wrote npop this fubjedt is not extant, ft is, how- 
ever, very much commended by the famous Ig- 
natius Dante j and, upon the principles of Borgo, 
Albert Durer cor»Aru<fted a machine, by which 
he could trace the perfpc<ftive appearance of ob- 
jcifls, 

Balthazar Perufii iludjed the writings of Borgo, 
and endeavoured to make them more intelligible. 
To hjm we u\i’C the difeovery of points of dif- 
tance, to which all lines that make' an angle of 
45 degyecs' with the ground line are drawni 

Not long after, Guido Ulbaldi, another Italian, 
found that all the lines that are parallel to one a- 
nothcr, if they be inclined to the ground hue, 
converge to foir.c point in the horizontal line, and 
that through -this point alfo a line drawn from the 
eye, p to theai/wili pafi?. Thcfe principles 
put together enabled him to make out a pretty 
complete theory of pcrfptaAivc, 

Great improvements w£re rfiade in the rule's of 
perfpective by fubfequent geometricians; particu- 
larly by profeHbr Grave fande, and ftill more by 
f)r Brook Taylor, whofc ‘principles are in a great; 
tn.eafuye new, and fay more general than any be- 
fore him. 

Sect. II. Outlines of the Principles and 
• Practice Perspective. 

To imdevAand the principles of perfpetfivc, it 
will be proper to confuler the plane on which the 
lepr.Jrnution is to he made is tra.ifpaveul, anti 
Inter; of.d between tim eye ot the fp<.« laior md 
the nbj« to be reprclented. Thus, fuppofe a 
peilon it a t'iniiow looks through an upright 
pane 4 of glafs at any obicCf beVono it, and, keep- 
ing his lie, id ilcady, draws the figure of the ob- 
ject ooou tii-’ glals with a black lead pencil, as if 
tlit point oj the pencil touched t]ie object itfelt ; 
he would thrMi h ivc a tigie representation of the 
ybjivlt in p rfpe^ive no it appears to his eye. 

To do thb, tv o tfiings are ntnelTary ; 

iftj 7 'hat the glaG be laid oGrv.ith ftrong gum 
water, which, when dry, will be fit for drawing 
upon - , and will' retain the tracefc of tile pencil, 
and, " 

idly* That the iludent look through a fmall 

f T/->: Plate *cnJJ have been numbered Plate CC 


hole in a thin plate of metal, faxed about a foot 
from the glafs, between it* and his eye, and that 
he keep his eye dole tQ the hole ; othenvife he 
might Ihift the pohtion of his head, and coiiic- 
qiicntly make a falfe delineation of the object. 

After tracing out the figure of the object, h< 
may go over it again with pen and ink ; and when 
that is dry, put a fhcet of paper upon it, aik 
trace it thereon vrith a pencil : then taking awr.^ 
the paper and laying it on a table, he may finiit 
the picture by giving it the colours, lights, and 
(liades, as he fees them in the object itlclf; asd 
tnen he will have a true refembiauce of the ob- 
ject. 

To fuch as have a general knowledge of the 
principles of unties, this mu if be 1’dJ -evident] 
For as viiion is oecaiioncd by pencils© rays ex* 
ing in Anight lines to the eye from every poll 
of the vitible object, it is plain that, by juiscg 
the points in the tranlparent plane, thiiwtL 
which ail thofc pencils nJpcCtivdy pais, an a< 
a<A representation nu;;t be ioirncd or the objettj 
as it appears to the eye in that particular pofitioo) 
andatth.it determined dlAance : and y. ere picture] 
of things to be always firA drawn on tranfpartLl 
plants, this Ample operation, with the principle 
on which it is founded, would comprife the whok 
theory and practice of peMpetfive. As this, bowi 
ever, is far from being the cafe, rides mull U 
ded uced from the fcieiiccs of op. ics and geemcfcrj 
for drawing rtprcli utations of vifible ohjedts ol 
op.it; uc planes ; and the application of thefe raid 
conititutes what is properly called the 4Rt 01 
PLRspteanE. 

Before we lay down the fundamental principal 
of this art, it b proper to oblcrve, thatwhcaa 
perfon lb.nds directly oppolite to the middle 
one epd of a long avenue', which is A might aw 
equally broad throughout, the Titles thereof fctd 
to approach neaief to each other in proportion* 
they are fart her from his eye ; or the angles, gk 
der which their different parts are fecti, become 
gradually lefs, according as the eiilVance from bit 
eye inercafes ; and if the avenue be very long, tM 
l.dcs of il at the fartheft end Teem to meet: aw 
there an object that would cover the whok 
Licaiitli of the avenue, and be of a height e^ual 
to that Breadth, would appear only to be a men! 
point. ’ 

Having m: v de theft* preliminary obfervations^ 
r.ow proceed to the piaiAict of the art, alter bik* 
Jy defining the terms ufed in it. 

Sect. III. Definitions of Ox Terms Usio 
/;/ Perspective. 

i. The horizontal !ine is that line fuppoftd ta 
be drawn parallel to the horizon through the 
of the fpt Stator ; eu rather, it is a line which 
paratrs the hraveii from the earth, and which frl 
rails the light. 'Thus A, and B, Plate Xiy t \f& 
T, arc two pillars below the horizontal liuc L ft 
becaufc the eve is elevated abcnc them ^ in/jp* ** 
they ary laid to be equal with it ; and in /£. 
ruifed above it. Thus according to the diilctex* 

poiflll 

-XXIV, according to its proper order / but /' a 


take f tie engra-rcr, <ivaj marked XIV j and tbj Nichole imbrrjf^n Uing thrown before the ernr 
ttylry kdi a wai loo !aie tg alter it. i v ' 
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fuca uf new, the objeds will be either higher 
<* tower than the horizontal line. 

s. The paint of Jgbt A ,/g, 4, is that which 
cukes the centrical ray on the horizontal line a b ; 
cr a is the point where all the other vifual rays 
D,D, unite. 

Tk Points of diftance C, C, fig* 4> are points 
ilufin tlic horizontal line at equal diftanccs on ; 
act fide of the point of fight A. 

4 And in the lame figure B B reprefents the 
kfr Imr* or fundamental line. 
j. is the abridgement of the Iquare, of 
did D, D, are tic Jides . 

L F, F, the diagonal lines which go to the, 
jczi> of diftance.C, C. 

v dicdental points are thofe where the objeds 
•J: btfe may be caft negligently, becaufe nei- 
*tr o»wn to the point of fight, nor to thofe of 
Ai^, but meeting each other in the horizon- 
For example, two pieces of Iquare tim- 
WOud H, Jig. 5, make the points I, I, I, I, on 

J taiio&Ul line ; but go neither to the point 
K, nor to the points of difiance C, C : 

t accidental points ferve like wife for cafements, 

> windows, tables, chairs, &c. 

1 The point of dire 3 view, or of the front , is 
Wfi »e lave tbs object directly before us ; in 
pfcb calc it (hows only the fore fide ; and, if be- 
lt tlfc horizon, a little of tbe top; but nothing 
■fcSd*, unlcfs the objed be polygonous. 

F A Ik point of oblique view is rvhen we fee an 
[jpftifidc of us, and as it were allant, or w ith the 
j Afertfour eye : the eye, however, being all the 
[Ffe©p*jfite to the point of fight ; in w'hich cafe, 
jjtfcthc object laterally, and it prefents to us 
rP kks or faces. The practice is tbe Dime in 
P&fc points, as in the front points ; a point of 
pt» points of dillancc, &c. being laid down in 
(F«* as well as the other. 

Lte tomography is tbe figure of the platform in 
TOccrive, or the plan any thing is to be raifed on. 
fix. Orthography ii) perfpedive is the figure of 
7^«u or fiore fide of an objed, as a houle, 8 c c. ; 
‘‘ti* the figure of fuch an objed dirtdly op- 
L t to the eye. As the ichpography reprefents 
to, the orthography reprefents the fide op- 
f to the eye. 

I & Sort iograpbv is what exhibits the objed quite 
fe&t, with all its diminutions and fhadows, 
fides, height, and all raifed on the geome- 
Mpi«n. 

IV. General Rules respecting Per* 
spectivk. 


I Lxt every line, which in the object or geo. 
■Jjal figure is ilraighu perpendicular, or pa- 
J*to its bafe, be fo alfo in its Icenographic de- 
Itftons, or m the defeription thereof jn all its 
®cnfioos fuch as it appears to the eye 5 and let 
ciioes, which in ihe objed return at right an- 
b from the fore rjght fide* be dra>vp in likq 
jccnogvaphicRlly from the point of fight. 

Let all ftraight lines, which in the objed 
from the fore- right fide, run^ in g fcctno- 
rapbic figure, into the horizontal line. 

HI. Let the objed you intend to delineate, 
Uaiiiog 00 your nght hand, be placed alfo on. the 
dthc point of fight; that oil the left 
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hand, on that hand of the fame point ; knd that 
which is juft before, in the middle of it. 

IV. Let thofe lines which, in tfie objed, are 
equi-diftant from the returning line, be drawn, 
in the icenographic figure from that point found 
in the horizon. 

. V. In fetting off the altitude of columns, pedef- 
tals, and the like, meafure the height from th$ 
bafe line upward in the front or fore right fide % 
and a vifual ray down that point in the front ihali. 
limit the altitude of the column, or pillar, all the 
way behind the front fiae, or orthographic ap- 
pearance, even to the point of figbt. This rule 
muft be obferved in ail figures, as well where 
there is a front, or fore right fide, as where there 
is none. 

VI. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, croffes, 
fpirals, and crpfs arches, or any other figure in 
the roof pf any room, firft draw ichnographically, 
and fo, with perpendiculars from the molt emi- 
nent points thereof, carry it up to the ccilixjg, 
from which feveral points carry on the figure. 

VII. Tbe centre in any fcenpgraphic regular 
figure is found by drawing crofs fines from the 
oppofite angles ; for the point where the diago- 
nals crofs is the centre. 

VIII. A ground plane of fquares is alike, both 
above and below the horizontal line ; only the 
more it is diftant either above or below the hori- 
zon, the fquares will be fo much the larger or 
wider. 

IX. In drawing a perfpedive figure where ma- 
ny lines come together, to direct your eye, draw 
the diagonals in red, the vifual lines in black, the 
perpendiculars in green or any other different co- 
lour, from that which you intend the figure fhall 
be of. 

X. Having confidered the height, difiance, and 
pofition of the figure, and drawn it accordingly, 
with its fide or angle againft the bafe, raife per- 
pendiculars, from the feveral angles or deligned 
points, from the figure to the bafe, and transfer 
the length of each perpendicular, from the place 
where it touches the bafe, to the bafe on the fide 
oppofite to the point of difiance. Thus the dia- 
metrals to the perpendiculars in the bafe, by in- 
terfedion with the diagonals, drawn to the feve- 
ral transferred difiances, will give the angles^A 
tbe figures $ and fo lines draw n from one poii* 
to another will circumfcribe the icenographic 
figure. 

XI. If in a landfcape there be any Handing 
waters, as rivers, ponds, and the like, place the 
horizontal line level with the fartheft fight or ap- 
pearance of it, 

XII. If there be any houfes, churches, caftles^ 
towers, mountains, ruins, or the lilrc, in the land- 
fcape, confider their pofition, that you may find 
from what point in the horizontal lines to draw 
tjie front and fides of them in the picture. 

XIII. In drawing objects at a great diftance, 
obferve the proportions, both in magnitude and 
difiance, in the draught, which appear from the 
qbjed to the eye. 

XIV. In colouring and fhadowing of every ob- 
jed, you mu ft make the fame colours and {hades, 
in your pidure which you objerve with your eye, 
in the landfcape, efpecially in drawing and co- 
louring 
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louring ob]e 3 s that lie near ; 
tne diftance becomes greater, the colours mid? be 
fainter, till at laft they are gradually loft in a dark'- 
im Iky colour/ 


Sect.:Y- Mechanical Methods c/ Dr a win q. 
in Perspective. 

To fuch as are unacquainted* with mathema- 
tics, we Would recommend the following methods, 
whereby they may Iky any plan in perfpettive,- 
and raife pillars or buildings to due heights, ac- 
cording to their proper distances. 

L Suppofe L L D B A, Jig. 4 . Platt XIV, a 
/q II. ire piece *o# pavement, con filling of twenty-* 
five pieces of marole, each a foot fquare : It mult 
tot meafbred exadly, and laid regularly down up- 
09 paper ; and for the lake of a more diftindt no- 
tion how every particular Hjiiaare will appear when 
you have a true perfpc&ive view of them, mark 
every other ft one or marble black; or elfe num- 
ber each of them as in the figure, which is divid- 
ed intd fquares, every other one of which may be 
made to appear black, like the three at the bot- 
tom marked BCD: or 1234, anfivering to 
thofe which a:» marked in petijxdtivc With the 
tame rtumbers. 

Now to lay your plan in perfpedtive, fix your 
point of fight as you abferve in the figure ; or 
snore or lefj to the right or left, as you think pro- 
per': then draw the line K K parallel to, and at 
What diftartce you will from L L ; and r>ife a lihe 
on each fide from L to K, to form the figure you 
ft c, as a frame to your figure ; then draw a line 
from the corner K, which is the point of di fiance, 
to the oppofite corner L ; and this line will re- 
gulate your work. Thus far done, draw lines 
from the fquares of your plan to the point of fight, 
as exad as pofiible ; and wherever your line of' 
diftance cuts thofe lines, draw lines parallel to the 
line L L, which will give you the fquares in per- 
fpcdlive, or the true figure of every fquare. Thus' 
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but according as, id to a c or rV, till it touches the line drawi 
frpra c to the point of fight ; then draw 6 7 para] 
fcl to c 5, and you Will have the fquare of the to 
of the column, as obJtrtved from A, which is fu 
pof^d to be the place where you hand. 

It is to-beobferved, that the Hnc drawn fro 
2 to 6 is only an imaginary line, and in coni 
dftence is to be rubbed out, becaufe not ben 
lwi from the place where you ftand, it mutt n 
appear in the drawing. The fame majr be muh 
ftood 'of the line drawn from z to 2 $ but it is 1 
cefiary that they appear in the draught, on 1 
count that they dfcvdt youhowtorvgulatethtt 
of your column* and to place it with certain 
upon its bafe. 

Laftly, finifh your column with lines only, tl 
is, from 1 to r, from 4 to 3, from 3 to 7, Iron 
to 5, from 6 to 7, and from 1 to 4, whereby y 
will have the true repreflntation of the cotaa 
as in Jig. g. w ■ 

• When this is done, you may eredt another < 
lumn on any one of the fquares in the fame m 
ner, obferving to fling your (hades all -on one 4 
and being able to matter thefe few exampi 
which may coft you very little trouble, you 1 
be capable of doing any thing in this way. 

II. The following is the method of the« 
bra ted Sir Cfjri/lophtr Wren , and may be put 
practice with gTtat eafe. A y Jig, 9, Putte XfV, 
a fmaH fight with a Ihort arm, B, which may 
turned about and moved up and down the w 
cy linder C D, which is ferewed into the rij 
ED, at D : this piece E D moving round iM 
the center E, by which means the fight may’ 
removed either towards E or F. F is a ruler . 
tened on the two rulers G, G, which ferve h 
to keep the fquare frame S S SS perpendiou 
and by their Aiding through the fquare hofet] 
T, they ferve to flay the light either farther fnj 
or nearer to, the (aid frame ; on which fr< 
ftuck with a little wax the paper OO 


D, in the perfpedtive plan, anfwers to Bin the whereon the picture is to be drawn by the 


iheafured plan, and 1, 2, 3, and 4, anfwer to 
their correfponding fquares in the fame plan. 

To raife either pillars, trees, houfes, or any o- 
ther bodies, according to their refpeftive heights, 
at different diflances and proportions, on the plan 
down, meafure them out in perfpedtive into 
hares of a foot, or any other meafure. Let one 
of thefe fquares, 1 , 4 in/fg\ 7, (erve for the bale 
of a pillar a foot thick. Mark 
the fcal$ of the ground plan, into equal propor- 
tions or feet ; a, b, c, d\ which being fo many fret 
high, and ftanding on the bafe, are uprights, not 
in perfye&we. Then draw a line, 4 5 parallel to 
x c . Join rand j, and then you have the front 
61 a body three * feet high and one foot wide, 
which is the objedt you were to raife. From 4 
draw a line, with a black lead pencil, to the point 
of fight ; and from 3 raife a line parallel to 4 5, 
till it touches the pencilled line patting from $ to 
the point of fight, which will give you the fide 
appearance of the column or body, as you will 
fre it frofo the place where you ftand. 

Then, with a pencil, from c draw a line to the' 
point or Tight, which will determine the" line 6 7 
that bounds the perfpe&ive view of the column 
eftop. Afterwards from 1 raife a pencilled Hneparai- 


°1 


The pen I is by a final! brafs handle V fo fii 
to the ruler H H, that the point I may be b 
very firm, fo as always to touch the paper. I 
is a ruler that is, by means of the final! ftn 
a a a a a, b b b b b s constantly moved borfc 
tally or parallel to itfelf; at the end of wfi 
isfluck‘a fmall pin, whole head P isthefij 
which is to be moved up and down on the 0 
the fine L K, by lines of any objedh 


The conftrudtion of the firings is this: The t 
firings aaaathbbbbb, arc exactly of m cf 
length : two ends of them are fattened into a fa 
leaden weight, which is employed in a focket 
the back fide of the frame, and ferves exadff 
counterpoife the ruler H H, being of an eq! 
weight with it. The other two ends of them ; 
fattened to two finall pins H H, after they to 
rolled about the fmall putties M M, L L, K, 
by means of which pullies if the pen I be tal 
hold of, and moved up and down the paper, 
firing moving very canly, the ruler will always 1 
main in a horizontal pofition. 

The manner of ufing it is this*^ Set the iflfe 
ment upon a table, and fix the fight A at wl 
hvight above the table, and at what diftance fra 
the frame, S S S S, you pleafe. Then lookii 
■ * throng 
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ftnugh the fight A, holding the pen I in voyr 
Lnd, move the head of the pin P ifp and down 
tV out-lines of the and the point of the 

pro, J, will deferibe on the paper, O O O O^the 
fcjpc of t*»c objoft fo traced. 

Ill Another mechanical method of defigning 
33d practifed is by means of the Camera Olfcv- 
n; 1 machine that reprefents an artificial eye, 
wrda the images of external objects are exhibi- 
ts dftindly in their native cotours, cither inver- 
ted? or tied. The camera obfeura, or dark 
{father, is made after two different methods* 
TV one is the camera obfeura, properly fo called 
tfc :% any large room made as dark as poflible, 
fc » to exclude all light but that which is to pafs 
fcnugh the hole and lens in a ball fixed in a. 
v. Alyw in the room. The other is made in va- 
fonn.s as that of a box, the Tides of which 
iii out, &c. for the conveniency of carrying it 
fevnpiacc to place. 

Tar the conftrmflkm of a camera obfeura, 1. 
lteVn the room E F, fig. ics Plate XIV, leaving 
•tjwe little aperture open in the window at V, 
fide I K, facing the profpedt ABC D. a. 

I fcttoipcrture fit a lens, either plano-convex, or 
€st.i on both Tides* 3. At a due diftance* tp 
f|r Atfrmincd by experience, fpread a paper or 
itaec doth, unlcfe there be a white wall for the 
kteufc; then on this G Hy the defired objeds 
iB C D will be delineated invertedly. 4. If you 
have them appear ered, place a concave 
J»fe*een the centre and the focus of the fixlk 
receive the image on a plane fpeculum in- 
jltato the horizon under an angle of 45 0 , or 
leaks included in a draw-tube infteadof 
jjfc. If the aperture do not exceed thebignef* of 
03, the objeds wifi be reprefented without any 
all. And thus the oojeds maybe drawn 
^copied to the greateft degree of accuracy. 

ftudent will adopt any of thefe methods 
J&di he finds will be 010ft fullahle to his pur- 
but the Camera Obfeura i 9 that which is 
zcncrally uted by painters. This method 
fcaiib the additional advantage of giving the 
Bitt a corred idea of colouring from nature, 
jfcknt who may not find it convenient to get 
jfy camera obfeura made, filch as is here de- 
pfe, may purchafe one of the common fmall 
pi made and fold at London for 15 fhillings. , 

S^r.YU Rules and examples*** Scenoor a- 
phic Perfective, 

Scvpose the pentagon ABDEF, jig . 11, 
fo he reprefented by the rules of perfpedive 
PJV tranfparent plane VP, placed perpendicii- 
the hoiizs/utal plane IIR, dotted lines are 
to pafs from the eye C to each point of 
gpnugon CA, CB, C 0 , &c. which are fup- 
& their paflage through the plane PV, to 
their traces or veftiges in the points *, A, d 9 
P<- the plane, and thereby to delineate tbp 
a bd ef; which, as it ftrikes the eye 
P f-imc rays that the original pentagon 
Ey does, w di 5 C a true perfpedive re- 
^‘cntition of it. . 

^*To find the perfpedive appearance of a tri- 
la. between the eye and the 
draw the fine D £> which is called the 
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fundamental line ; from % draw 2 V, reprefentiojf 
the perpendicular diftance of the eye above thfc 
fundamental line, be it what it will ; and through 
V draw, at right angles to 1 V, H K parallel to 
DlE ; then will the pjanc DUKE represent the 
tianfpaicnt plans, on which the ptrfpe&ive rp- 
pre fen tat ion is to be made. Next to find the per- 
fpedivt points of the angles of the triangle, let 
fail perpendiculars A 1, C 2, B 3, from the an- 
gles to- the fundamental D E ; fet off thefe perpen- 
diculars upon the fundamental, oppofite to the 
point of diftance K, to B, A, C. From 1, 2, 3 * 
draw lines to the principal point V $.and from the 
points A, B, and C, in the fundamental fine, 
draw the right lines A K, B K : CK to the 
point of diftance K ; which is fo called be- 
caufe the fpeftator ought to be fo fcr removjpd 
from the figure or painting, as it is diftant from 
the principal point V. The points a, b, and «, 
where the vifualline3 V 1, V 2, V 3, interfedl the 
lines of diftance A K, B K, CK, will be angular 
points of the triangle a be, the true representation 
of ABC. 

By proceeding in this manner with the angular 
points of any right-lined figure, whether regular 
or irregular, it will be very cafy to reprefent it 
perfpedtive. 

III. If the feenographic appearance of any foliii 
were to be represented ; fuppofe of a triangular 
prifm, the baf* of which is the triangle mno% fig. 
I3> you need only find the upper furface of it, ur 
the (hme manner as you found the lower, or bale; 
and then joining the corrcfponding points hy 
right lines, you will have the true reprefentation 
of the folid in pcrfpe&ive. So that the work U 
the feme a9 before : only you take a new funda- 
mental line, as much higher than the former, as 
is the altitude of that folid the fcenpgraphic re- 
prefentation of which you would delineate. 

IV. There is ftiil a more comftiodfous way, 
which iB this: Having found, as above* the bafc 
or ichnographic plate mno, let perpendiculars be 
eredted to the fundamental line from the three an- 
gular points, which will exprels the altitudes of 
thofi: points. But becaufe thefe altitudes, though 
equal in the body or lolid itfelf, will appear un- 
equal in the fee nographic view, the faUheft off 
appearing lefc than thofe nearer the eye, their 
true proportional heights may be thus determin- 
ed. Any where in the fundamental line, let A £ 
be eredted perpendicularly, and equal to *he true 
altitude; or, if the figure have different altitudes* 
let them, be transferred into the perpendicular 
AB; and from the points A and B, and from all 
the points- of intermediate altitude^, if there be a- 
ny fuch, draw right lines to the point of fight, V : 
thofe lines AV, BV, will conftitute a triangle 
with AB, within which all the points of altitude 
will be contained. Through the points 0 n 
draw parallels to the fundamental* line ; and fipm 
the points a a , &c. ere<ft perpendiculars to thofe 

arallels ; and the pointy where they interfc^t thp 
nes AV, B V^ as in aa 9 b A, Isfc. will determine 
the apparent height of the folid in the foenogra- 
phic pofition to the eye in V. 

( In practice, thtfe parallels and perpendiculars 
are eafily drawn, by means of a g >d drawing 
hoard* or table, fitted for the purpofe. 
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V. To exhibit the perfpedive of a pavement, 
.confiding of fquare (tones viewed dirediy : Di- 
vide the fide A B,fg. 14, transferred to the funda- 
mental line D E, into as many equal parts at 
ther? are fquare (tones in one row. Fiom the fe- 
deral points of dtvifion draw right lines to the 
principal point V, and from A to the point of 
diftance K, draw a right line A K, and from B to 
the other point of diftance L, draw another L B. 
Through the points of the interfedions of the 
Correiponding lines draw right lines on each fide, 
to be produced to the right line9 A V and B V, 
Then will a fg b be the appearance of the pave- 
ment AFGB. 

VI. To (how the perfpedive appearance of a 
fquare ABDC, Jig. 15, feen obliquely, and 
having one of its fides AB in the fundamental line. 
The lquanc being viewtd obliquely afl'ume the 
principal point V, in the horizontal line H R, 
in fuch a manner, as that a perpendicular to the 
fundamental line may fall without the fide of the 
fquare AB, or at leaft may not bifed it ; and 
make VK the diftance of the eye. Transfer the 
perpendiculars A C and B D to the fundamental 
line D E ; and draw the right lines KB,KD; as 
alfo A V and V C : then will A and B be their 
own appearances ; and c and d the appearances 
of the points C and D confequently, AcdB is 
the appearance of the fquare ABDC. 

VII. If the fquare ACBD be at a diftance 
from the fundamental line D E, which rarely hap- 

r ns in practice, the diftances of the angles, A and 
muft likewife be transferred to the fundamen- 
tal line ; and even the oblique view itfelf is not 
very common. The reafon why objects appear 
fmaller as they are at a greater diftance is, that 
they appear according to the angle of the eye, 
wherein they are feen ; and this angle is taktn 
at the eye, where the lines terminating the objects 
meet. 

VIII. For example, the eye A, Jig. 16, viewing 
the objed B C, will draw the rays A B and A C, 
which give the angle BAC; fo that an object 
viewed under a greater angle will appear larger, 
and another under a lef3 angle fmaller. That a- 
Hiong equal objtds, thofe at the greateft diftance 
appear fmalleft, and confequently, that in all 
perfpedive the remoteft objects muft be made the 
fmalleft, will be manifeft from the figure: the 
objects B C, D E, F G, HI and K L, being all 
equal, but at different diftances from the eye, it 
is evident that the angle D A E is lefsthan the an- 
gle BAC, that FAG is lefs than DAE, that 
HAI is lefs than F A G, and that K A L is lefs 
than HAI. Hence the ad, 3d, 4th, and 5th ob- 
jects, will appear fmaller, though really alt equal, 
inai'much as the angles diminilh in proportion as 
the object* recede. If the eye, on the other 
hand, were removed to M, KL would appear 
the largeft* and B C no bigger than N O. 

IX. It follows, that, as objects appear fuch a9 
is the angle they are feen under, if feveral lines be 
drawn between the fides of the fame triangle, they 
will all appear equal : thus all the lines compri- 
zed between the fides ON and O P } fg. 17, of the 
triangle NOP, will appear equal to each other: 
and as objeds comprehended under the fame an- 
gle feem equal, fo all comprehended under a 
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greater angle muft (eem greater, tod all under ! 
fmaller angle, lefs. 

X. This being premifed, if there be a numb 
of columns or pilafters td be ranged inperfpcftn 
6 n each fide of a hall, church, or the like, the 
muft of neceflity be all made under the lame a 
gle, and all tend to one common point in the h 
rizon O yfg. it. For inftance, if from the pain 
D E, the eye being placed at A, and viewing^ 
firft objed DE, you draw the vifual* rays D 
and E O, they will make the triangle DO 
which will include the columns D E, f G, H 
K L, M N, fo as they will all appear equal. 

XI. What has been faid of the fides is Ukef 
to be underftood of the ceilings and paremrt 
the diminutions of the angles of remote objel 
placed either above or below, following the fi 
rule as thofe placed laterally. Trees being 0 
ed by the fame law, have the fame effefl 
columns, Ac. for being all comprehended if 
fame angle, and the two rays having each H *1 
angle, and all the angles meeting in a point , 1 
form a third, which 19 the earth, and a fc$ 
which may be fuppofed the air, and tbui d 
an elegant profped. 

XII. To exhibit the perfpedive of a rirdt 
the circle be fmall, circumfcribc a fquare abod 
draw diagonals and diameters b a and 
interfering each other at right angles ; and a 
the right lines fg and b c parallel to the diatli 
de through b and f: as alio through /and^J 
right lines meeting the fundamental line fel 
points 3 and 4. To the principal point V M 
right lines V 1, V 3, V 4, V a, and tothejfl 
of diftance L and K draw the right lines LrfI 
K 1. Laftly, conned the points of intcrftfl 
<*, b , d 9 f by gy e, c y with the arches a by b 4 
Sc. Thus wili a b dfbg e c be the appeifj 
of the circle. 

XIII. If the circle be large, on the mid® 
the fundamental A By fg. 10, deferibe a'Temidi 
and from the feveral points of the periphei™ 
Gy H, I, Ac. to the fundamental line, tin 
perpendiculars C 1, F 1, G 3, H 4, I 5f 
From the points A, z, «, 3, 4* 5, &c. draw i 
lines to the principal point V ; as alfo a tigK 
from B, to the point of diftance L, and 
from A to the point of diftance K. Througl 
common interfedion draw right lines, as m 
preceding cafe: thus we lhail have the point* 

.g> by Cy which arc the representations of theft 
C, F, Gy H, I, which being conneded as bri 
give the projedion of the circle. Hence it 
pears not only how any curvilinear figure msj 
projeded on a pfane, but aifo how any pave* 
con lifting of any kind of (tones may be deiki 
in perlpedive. 

XIV. If any complicated figure be propoft 
may not be tafy to apply the.pradical rules tt 
defeription of every minute part ; but by ft 
*fing that figure in^a regular one properly fub 
ded, and reduced into perfpedive, apcrfoo 1 
led in drawing may with cafe deferibe the <A 
propofed. 

Upon the whole, where the boundaries fit 
propofed objeds confift of (traight lines and f 
furfaces, they may be defended dircdly by 
rules of perfpedive 2 but when they are cm 
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tat, either in their fidea or furfaces, the practical 
Rbcan only fcrve for the defeription of fuch 
a^l4intd cafes as may conveniently enciofe the 
aod which will enable the ftudent to draw 
I ftn within thofc known bounds with a fufficient 
teeofeiadncfs. 

[ Jtouid indeed be a frnitlefs talk, to feck by 
fttcal roles of perfpedtive to defer! be all 
: hollows and prominences of objedts ; 
fltrent lights and (hades Of their parts, or 
irftnailer windings ar.d turnings ; the infinite 
y of the folds in drapery ; of the boughs and 
s of trees; or the features and limbs of men 
iantmaU ; much lef* to give them that round- 
swdfoftnefs* that force and fpirit, that eafi- 
F»d freedom of pollute ; that expreflion and 
which are rrquifite to a good picture. 

Sict.VU. Conclusion. 

hny appear a bold aflertion to fay, that the 
wort fltetch now given of the art of perfpec* 
hifcflicLnt foundation for the whole prac* 
tNiiacludes all the expeditiotls rules pecU- 
fink problems which molt generally occur, 
t-fotific foundation being fo fimple, the 
' need not be complex, nor fwell into 

[ •ohmki as have been publifhed on the full- 
^■mes which, by their fixe, deter from the 
land give the fimple art all the appearance 
l and by their prices, defeat the defign 
tiuthors, the diffemination of knowledge 
jphf pfaftitioners. 

Jifa oq perfpedtive have acquired their 
ftag and tedious difeourfes, minute tx- 
> of common things, or by great nuih- 
[foamples! which indeed make fome of 
* s valuable by the variety of curious cuts, 
»wtat all inftrudt the reader by any im- 
li*®' 1 ‘ D *** Jtfelf. For aloft of thofc 
|*** treated this fubjedt have been more con- 
* ® the practice of defigning, than in the 
fa of geometry ; and therefore when, in 
[pnftice, the cates which offered hate put 
1 tr jnig particular expedients, they have 
tth?m worth communicating to the ptib- 
Jprovements of the ait ; and each author, 
»kaown little expedient, (which a feienti- 
would have known for an eafy corolla- 
1 the general theorem,) have made it the 
^ of a pradtfeal fyftctn ; thus narrowing 
enlarging tht knowledge of the art ; and„ 
^fisdent, tired of the bulk of the volume, 
** * fioglc maxim is tedioufiy fpread out, 
t| principle on which it is founded kept out 
[■fto, contents bimfetf with a remembrance 
»im(not underftood), and keeps it flight- 
■rye, to avoid grofg errors, 
plhe troth of this aflertion, we may appeal 
t body of painters and draaghtfmen ; 
■®ul not be coofidered as an imputation on 
[wmnifToefs or negligence, but as a ncccf- 
p^tjoenee of the ignorance of the authors 
(*hom they have taken their Information. 

rfcem fevere, but it is not the lefs juft, 
(fttthcmatictani of eminence have written 
treating it as th$ fubjedt of pure 
7» w it really is ; and tbe performances 
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Cattle, Emetfin, and Malton, are truly valuable, bf 
prefenting the art in all its perfpicuity and uni- 
versity. 

The works of Taylor and Emerfbri arc peculi-* 
arly valuable, on account of the very ingenious and 
expeditious conftrudtions which they hate gived 
fuited to every poflible cafe. The merit of thd 
firft author has been univcrfally acknowledged by 
all the Britifti writers On the fubjedt, who candid* 
ly declare that their own Works are compofed On 
the principles of Dr Taylor: but any man or 
fcience may perceive that thefe author? have either 
not underftood them, or aimed at pleafing the 
public by fine cuts and uncommon cafes : for* 
without exception, they hate omitted his favour- 
ite conftrudtions, which had gained his prelec- 
tion by their umverfality, and attached themfelves 
to inferior methods, more ufually expedient p r- 
haps, w inventions (as they fuppoied)of their own. 

What has been laid down in this treatife is not 
profcjfr */to be according to the principles of Df 
Taylor, becaufe the pHnCiple* are ndt peculiar to 
him, but the ueceflary rcfults of the theory itfclf, 
and inculcated by tury mathematician who had 
confidered the fubjedt. They are fufficient not 
only for dlredting the ordinary l.radticd, but aifo 
for fuggefting modes of conftrudtion for every cafe 
out ot the common track. And any perfon of in- 
genuity may have a laudable enjoyment in thus, 
without much ftretch of thought; inventing rules 
for himfclfj an$l will be better pleafed with fuch 
fiUits of his own ingenuity, than in reading the 
tediou? explanations of examplesdevjfed by others- 
We would therefore, with Dr Taylor, “ advife all 
our readers not to be contented with the feheme 
they find here ; but, on every occafion, to draw* 
new ones of their own, in all the variety of cir- 
cumftanccs they can think of. This will take up 
more time at firft, but they will find the vaft be- 
nefit and pleaflirc of it by the extenfivc notions it 
will give them of the nature of the principles.** 

The art of perfpedtive is necellary in all arts 
Where there is any occafion of defigning $ but it is 
more particularly neceflary for landfcape drawing 
which can do nothing without it. A figure in a 
pidture, which i« not drawn according to the rules 
of perfpedtive, does not reprefent what is intend-* 
ed. Indeed we hefitate not to fay that a pidture 
which is deficient in this particular, is as blame-* 
able as any compofltion in writing which is de- 
ficient in point of grammar. 

It would certainly be thought ridiculous were 
any ptrfon fo pretend to write an heroic poem* 
or a fine difeourfe, upon any fubjedt, without un- 
derftandmg the grammatical propriety of the lan- 
guage in which he wrote ; and it feem$ no lefs ri- 
diculous for one to attempt to make a good pic- 
ture without underftanding perfpedtive. Yet how 
many pidturea are there to be fun, that are high-* 
ly valuable in other refpcdb, and yet are extreme- 
ly faulty in this point ?* Indeed this Fault is fo ge- 
neral, that we hardly remember to have feen a 
pidture entirely free of it; and what is the more 
to be lamenteJ, the grrateft rrafters have been the 
moil guilty of it. Such examples make it the lefs 
regarded, but the fault is only the more to be la- 
mented, and requires the more care to avoid it. 

A principal caufe of this fault is doubtlefs th 
H h wrOn 
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wrong method that is generally uled in educating 
perfons in this art i for young people are general- 
ly put early to drawing, and when they have ac- 
quired a facility in that, they are immediately put 
to colouring. Thefe things they learn by prac- 
tice, and as it were by rote ; but are not inftruc* 
ted in any rules of art ; by which means, when 
they come to make defigns of thetr own, though 
they are very expert at drawing and colouring 
every thing that offers itfelf to their fancy ; yet 
for want of inftnnftion in the ftri& rules of the art 
they do not know how to govern their inventions 
with judgment. Thus they become guilty of fo 
many grofs miftakes, that they prevent themfeives, 
as well as others, from finding that fatisfa&ion 
they otherwife would do in their performances. 
To correct this, we would recommend it td the 
mailers of the art, to begin their inftrutfion3 with 
the technical parts of painting, before they let the 
fhidents loofe to follow- the inventions of their 
Own imaginations. 

In a word, it Ihould be remembered, that the 
iart of drawing taken in its full extent, confilts of 
two parts ; the inventive, and executive. The in- 
ventive part, like poetry, belongs more properly 
and immediately to the original defign, (which it 
invents and difpofes in the mod proper and agree- 
able manner,) than to the finiftied drawing, which 
is only a copy of that defign already formed in 
the imagination of the artift. The perfection of 
this art depends upon the thorough knowledge 
the artift has of all the parts of his fubjeCl ; the 
Beauty of it donfifts in the happy choice and dif- 
pofition that he makes of it : and it is in this, that 
•he genius of tbe artift difeovers itfelf, while he in- 
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dulges and humours his fancy, which here is qnil 
unconfiiled. But the other, the executive part 
paintihg, is wholly confined to the niks of a 
which cannot be difpenfed with in this, and the 
fore the ftudent ought to govern Kimfclf, enur 
by thefc rules. 

Nothing ought to be more familiar to tbe j 
dent than pcrlpeCtive ; for it is the only .thing! 
can make the judgment correct, and will help 
fancy to invent with ten times tbe cafe til 
could do without it. 

To conclude, although a knowledge of i 
fpcCtive is ncceflary in drawing, yet the (tod 
mull not think of reftriCttng hirofelf to matho 
tical exaCtnefs in finishing a perfpe&ive t» 
However paradoxical it may appear, the ex 
nefs of mathematics in perfpeaive moft be i 
reded by the eye ; otherwife the moft aensfl 
finilhed perfpe&ive, done upon the ftri&M 
thematical principles, will have a very 
ward and unnatural appearance, la a worif 
ftudent mult combine a knowledge of mitbs 
tics with an accurate eye and correct tafke, 1 
at the lame time that he never lofes fight of 
one, take the utmoft care not to trtfpaft 
the other. In drawing per^edtive views, a 
ever, of celebrated buildings, fuch as the Ag 
Office of Edinburgh, or Somerfet-boufc at Loft 
where there is no view of the ftreet given d 
with them, they mull always be done with 
ftrideft mathematical exaftnefs. But where) 
public buildings are introduced as forming j 
of a ftreet, meafurement is not ftridtly attenon 
as it would give the whole too ftiff an ag$ 
ance. 
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(i.J PERSPECTIVE, aerial, is lometimes u- 
fed as a general denomination for that which is 
more reftrt&edly, called, i. Aerial perfpefl'rve % or the 
art of giving a due diminution or degradation to 
the ftrength of light, (hade, and colours of ob- 
jects, according to their different diftances, the 
quantity of light which fal}s upon them, and the 
medium through which they are f£en i 2. The Chi- 
aro obscuro, or tlair obfeure, which confifts in 
exprefiing the different degree? of light, (hade, and 
colour of bodies, arifing from their own fhape, 
and the politico of their parts, ivith refpett to the 
eye and neighbouring objedts, whereby their light 
or colours are affedled j and 3. Keeping, which is 
the obfervance of a due proportion in the general 
light and colouring of the whole picture, fo that 
no light or colour in one part may be too bright 
or Itrong for another. See Keeping. 

(2.) Perspective, bird's eye view in, is that 
which fuppofe6 the eye to be* placed above any 
building, & c. as in the air at a coniiderable dif- 
tance from it. This is a- plied in drawing the re- 
prel’entations of fortifications, when it is necefiary 
not only to exhibit one view as feen from the 
ground, but fo much of the feveral buildings as the 
eye can pofiibly take in at one time from any fitu- 
ation. In order to this, we muft fuppofe the eye 
fo be removed a confideiable height above the 
ground, and to be placed as it were in the air, fo 


per 

as to look down into the building like a binjl 
is fl ying. In reprefentations of th is kind, tb m 
er the horizontal line is placed, the more m 
fortification will be feen, and vice verfa. 1 
(3.) Perspective Glass, or Graphical! 
8 PECTIVE. See Dioptrics, $ 49, and 0 r| 
(4.) Perspective Machine, an inftrumdl 
which any perlon, without the help of the id 
art, may delineate the true perfpedtive figweso 
jedts. Mr Fergufoci has described a machine of 
fort of which he aferibes the invention to Dr B 
Jfg. 4. of PI. CCLXXIII. is a plane of this mad 
and fig. 5. is a reprefentation of R when tnsdl 
6f in drawing diftant objects in peripedivj 
Jig . 4. a b ef\& an oblong fquare board, reprfj 
by ABEF in Jig.~s. x and y (X and Y) xgj 
hinges on which the part r/J(CLD) is moffl 
This part confifts of two arches or portion* d 
cles c ml (CML) and dnl (DNL) joined tog 
at the top / (L), and at bottom to the croft hi 
(DC), to which one part of each hinge is i 
and the other part to a flat board, hair the ki 
of the board abef (ABEF), and ghied M 
uppermoft fide. The centre of tbe arch t 
is at d, and the centre of the arch dn/ htt^ 
the outer fide of the arch dnl is a Aiding pW 
(much like the nut of the quadrapt of altitude 
longing to a common globe), which may be 1 
ved to any part of the arch between d and hj 
~ • th 
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ctt it fbck another Aider o on the areh c m /, — Great care mutt be taken, during the whole 
udi may be fet to any part between c and /.—A time, that the pofition of the machine be not fhift- 
tad tin (CPN) is ftretched .tight from the pen- ed on the table ; and to prevent fuch an inconve- 
c (C) to the Aider n (N)» and fuch another nienoe, the table /hould be very ftrong and Ready, 
eid is ftretched from the centre d (D) to the fli- and the machine fixed to it either by ferews or 
r»( 0 ); the ends of the threads being fattened clamps. (See. Perspective.) Mr Peacock like- 
thrfe centres and Aiders* By moving thefe fli- wife invented three Ample inftruments for draw- 
s on thdr refpe< 3 ive grebes, the interfedion p ing architecture and machinery in perfpedive, of 
|rfthc threads may be brought to any paint of which the reader will And Acetches and deferip- 
open fpace within the arches.— In the groove tions in the 75th vol. of the pbilqf. Tranf. 

C) is a ftraight Aiding bar i (I), which may be '* PERSPICACIOUS. a 4 i . [per/pitax, Latin.} 
m farther out, or pufhed further in at plea- QuickAjjhted 5 (harp of Agnt. — It is as nice and 
'* To the outer end of this bar I (jig. 5.) is tender in feeling, as it can be pcrfpicacioi\ j and 
ithc upright piece HZ, ip which is a groove *l u ’ c k * n feeing* Sovjb. 

npcchrmg the Aiding piece Q. In this Aider is * PERSPICACIOUSNESS, 9. /. [from perjpi* 
hole r fqr the eye to look through, in uAng cacious .] Quick nefs of Aght. 

an d liteie is a long flit in HZ, to let * PERSPICACITY, n.j. \perfpifiacite % French*] 
kk t be feen through, when the eye is pla- .C*** c knefs of fight.— He that laid the foundations 
Wnod it, at any height qf the hole above the t * lc cart b Carmot be excluded the fecrecy of 
i ef the bar L the mountains ; nor can there any thing efcape the 

sjPuspiCTivE Machine, method dp perspicacity of thole eyes, which were before light, 
•tit* Suppofe you want to delineate a per- an< * in w Aofe opficks there is no opacity. Bryum, 
foitprefentation of the houfe q r s p 9 Pig. PERSPICI 1 JNCE. n. J. \perjpitictu* Latin.] 

ttvt muft imagine to be a great way oft) The a ^* of looking (harply. Did. 

* Ac machine on a fteady table, with the end * PERSPICIL- I perfpudlum* Lat] A. glafi 

4 the horizontal board AJBBF toward the throu S h which things are viewed ; an optick glafa. 
t fcthat, when the Gothic-like arch DLC is kittle uCed*— 

pttt, the middle past of the open fpace (a- s Let truth be 

P) within it may be even with the houfe >° Car dijant, yet chronology 

1 you place your eye at Z and- look at the ™ iM havc a Per/pUU t0 find her out. Crajhawp 

ttoaj^the fnudl hole r. Then Ax the eor- pcrjjbicil, as well as the needle, hath enlar- 

f 1 {pare piece of paper with four wafer* the habitable world.' Glanville. 
kmce pf that half of the horizontal board ( 1 •) * PERSPICUITY [perjpicuite, Fr. from 

sis nearet the houfe 4 and aH is ready for prrjpicuoia.] u Tranfparency ; tranflucency ; dia- 
Set the arch upright, as in the figure ; phnneity— As for diaphaneity and per/piemty , it 
■ft *81 he when ft comes to the perpendi* that moft eminently* Brown.* 2. Clear- 

fide t of the upright piece /* fixed to the ne " to the mind * eafinefs to be underftood; free- 
«tal board behind D. Then place your eye ^om from ohfeurity or ambiguity .-^The verfes 
ad look through the hefte r at any point of containing precepts, have not fo much need of 
wfe# as 9, and move the Aiders N and O till ornament as of perfpicuity. Dry den. — Pcrfpuuity 
"■g the interfc&ion of the threads at P dv confifts in the uAng of proper terms for the 
between your eye and the point q 1 then put bought*, which a man would have pafa from his 
the arch flat upon the paper on the board, dwn m *nd into another’s* Locke . 

IT, and the interfeAlon of the threads will (*.)P e *spicuity. See Oratory, § 1*4^131. 

W. Mark the point W on the paper with * PERSPICUOUS, adj. [perfyicum* Latin.] r P 

* of a black lead pencil, and fet the arch Tranfparent; clear ; fuch as may be feen through* 
it again as before; then look through the diaphanous; tranflucent ; not opake.r-The clear 
> and move the Aiders N and O till the in- ^d per/picuous body effe&cth white, and that 
wn of the threads pomes between your eye white a black* Peacbqm. a, CJear to the under- 

other point of the houfe, as p : then put ft* nd ing ; not obfeure ; not ambiguous.— 
the arch again to the paper, and make a The purpofe is pcrfpkuou*. Sbak . 

nark theiepn at the mterfedion of the ~“ A11 thi§ ig fo undeniable, that I 

hi and draw a line from that mark to the nee( * not be over lnd^ftrious in the proof of it. 
tone at W ; which line will be a true per- ^ 

* fvprefcntation of the corner pq of the * PERSPICUOUSLY, adp. Lfrom perjfricvouj.] 

* Pmoeed in the feme manner, by Ringing Clearly ; not obfeprely.— The cafe is no fooner 
hrfedi on of the threads fucceflively between madc than refojved ; if it be made not enwrapped, 

and other points of the outlines of the but plainly an d per/jpicuoijly. Bacon . 

*• r, j, fleck and put down the arch to mark PERSPICUDySNESS. n.j. [irom per/picuouj.] 

« points on the paper, at the interfedion of Cjcarnefs j freedom from obfeurity 5 tranfparcnce ; 
tads 1 then conne& thefe points by (traight diaphaneity. 

which will he the perfpcdHve outlines of the # PERSPIRABLE, adj . [from perfpirc .] g. 
In fike manner And points for the corners s « ch as may be emitted by the cuticular pores.— 
door and windows, top of the houfe, cbim- ln an animal under a courfe yf hard labour, ali*. 
be. and draw the finifhing lines firom point ment too vaporous o rpcrjpirabU will fubjea it to 
^ * then (hade the whole, making the lights faong a perfpiration, debility, and fuddeo 
M« as you fee them on the houfe itfelf, death. Arbutbnot. 2. Perfpiring; emitting per- 
ou will hare a true perfpe&ive Agurc of it. H^h 2 fpiration . 
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fpiratiqn. Not proper.— Hair cometh not upon vifer.— Hirofelf was the author or priacipalf: 

* the palms of the hands pr foies of the feet, which fudder of that counftl. Bacon. — 

• are parts more perfpirahle : and children are not He foon is mov'd , 

hairy, for that then fkms are npft perfpirablt. Ba - By fuch perfuaders as are held upright. Dan 

con. — Eletftrrk*! will not commonly attract, unlefs • Hunger and thirft at once, 

they become ^erfMrahle. Brown. Powerful per Judders ! Milt 

Cx.) * PERSPIRATION. n. f. [from perffire.] * PERSUASIBLE. adj. I perfuqfUTu , Ut. fi 
Ex rrtion by tht cuticitlar pores. — Infenfible per - fuafble, ?r. from perfuadeo , Latin.] To be ini 
fpiration is the hft ai-d moll perfect action of ani- enced by perfuafion. — It makes us apprehend < 
xnal digeftion. Arbutbnot . * own intereft in thatfobedience, and makes ui tr 

(i.> Perspiration, in medicine, is theevacu- table and perfuafble. Gov. of the Tongue. 
ation of the juices ^f the body through the pores * PERSUASIBLENESS. n.f. [from per f uafk 
pf the fkin. Perforation is diftinguifhed into fen- Th£ quality of being flexible by perfuafion. 
Able and infenfible ; and here fenfible perfpiration (1.) * PERSUASION, n. f. [ perfuafoit> Fr.fr 
is the fame with fweating, and infeqfiblp perfpira- perfuafm , Lat.] i. The a< 5 t of perfaAding;! 
tion th^t which efcapes the notice of the fenfes. a< 5 t of influencing by cxpoflulation ; the M 
This laft is the idea affixed to the word perfpira • gaining or attempting the paflionS. — ' 

tion when uftd alone. Thou haft all the arts of bneperfueM 

* PERSP 1 RATIVE. adj . Ifrom perfpir e.] Per- # m 

forming the adt of perfpiration. a. The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion.^ 

f To PERSPIRE, v. n. [ perfpiro% Latin.] general perfuafion of all men does fo accotm 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores. Hqoker.— -You are abus’d in too bold a ferfm 
%. T° ^ excreted by the Ikin.— Water, milk, Sbak . — When we have no other certainty offl 
Whey, taken without much exercife, fo as to in the right, but our own perfuofons that we a® 
make them perfpire , relax the belly. Arbutbnot . this may often be but making tme errbrthej 

PERSTAIN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle for another. Gov. of the Tongue. — The obefl 
pf Boicflau ; 14 miles NW. of Jung Buntzel. and the men of pradbee Iliall triumph over q 

* To PERSTRINGE. v. q. [ perfiringo , La^in.] prefent imperfedhons, till perfuafion pall J 

To gaze upon; to glance upon. Did. knowledge, and knowledge advance into I 

* PERSUADABLE, adj. [from perfuade.] Such ranee. South. J 

f§ may be perfuaded, (a.) Persuasion, Art or. See OrAT« 

* To PERSUADE, -u. 4. \ perfuade^ Lat. per - * PERSUASIVE, adj. [perfuaff, French J 

fmder , Fr.] 1. To bring to any particular opi- perfuade.] Having the power of perfuaduOT 
nion. — Let every man be fully perfuaded in his own Ving influence on the paflions. — In pr*yer» q 
fnind. Rom . — We are perfuaded better things of not fo much refpedt what precepts art defig 
you. Heb. vi. 9. — Joy over them that are perfuaded touching the method of perfuafive uttetvg 
to falvation. a Efdreu , yii.— Let a man be ever fo the prefence of great men, as what doth xm 
well perfuaded of the advantages of virtue, yet, vail to our own edification. Hooker. — ictM 
till he hungers and ttyrfts after righteoufnefs, his refume his farther difeourfe, as well for tM 
will will not be determined to any adtion in pur r fuqfive as for the confult. Bacon. — Not whig 
fuit of this confeflcd great good. Locke. — Men 
foould ferioufly pcrfuqde themfelvcs, that they 
bave here no abiding place. Wak f. a. To influ- 
ence by argument or txpoftulation. Perfuafon 
Items rather applicable to the pafiiong, and argu- 
ment to the reafon ; but this is not always obler- 
vcd.— Philoclca’s beauty not only perfuaded , but 
fo perfuaded as all hearts muft yield. Sidney . — 

They that were with Simon, being led with co- 
Vetoufnefs, were perfuaded for money, a Mac. — To 
fit crofs-leg’d, or with our fingers pedlinated, is 
accounted bad, and friends will perfuade us from 
it. Brown.~ How incongruous would it be for a 
mathematician ta perfuade with eloquence, that he 
might prevail with his hearers to believe that three 
and three make fix! Wilkins. -A (bopld be glad, if 
j could perfuade him to write fuch another critiqk 
on any thing of mine. Djyden. 3. T° inculcate 
by argument or expoftulation.— «To children, a- 
fraid of vain images, we perfuade confidence by 
fnaking them handle and look nearer fuch thingsv 
Taylor. 4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode .of 
speech not in ufe.— 

Twenty merchants have all perfuaded with 
him. Sbahi 

PERSUADER, n. f [from perfuade .] One 
who influences by perluaiion j an importunate ad- 


mg the weight and htnels ot the argntn 
perfuade, and the light of man’s intellect 
this perfuapve evidence with a fuitabie tSt 
aflent followed. Sotcth. I 

* PERSUASIVELY, adv. [from petfunJM 

fitch a manner as to perfnadc. — f 

The ferpent with me 1 

Perfuafvely hath fo prevail’d, that I j 
Have alfo tafted. 

-^Many who live upon their eftates cano^ 
much as tell a ftory, mnch lefs fpcak clearly 
perfuafvely in any biifinefs. Locke. J 

♦PERSUASIVENESS, n.f. [from^r^ 
Influence on the paffions.— An opinion of tb 
cefsfuinefs of the work being as neceflhry to! 
a putpofc of undertaking it, as either the t 
irity of commands, or the perfuajhenefs of ^ 
fes. Hammond. 

♦ PERSUASORY. adj. [ perfua/onus , I 
froth perfuade.] Having the power to perfiu 
Neither is * his perfuafory. (row** 

(1.) * PERT. adj. [perly Wcljh; pert , m 
dpperty French.] 1. Lively; brifk; finart.-j 
, Awake th z pert and nimble fipirit of niiij 


On the tawny fands and fficlvex, 
Trip the pert fairies. 
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Frompr/i to ftupid fink* fupinely down. 

Id youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 

Spectator. 

i. Saucy; petulant; with bold and garrulous lo- 
ftadty.— Ah fenraots might challenge the fame 
ifccrty, and grow pert upon their matters. Cc/lier 
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cattle, horfes, (heep, goats, and deer.' fPhf 
heaths, woods, and forefts, are well ftored with 
r. variety of game; the rivers teem with (almon, 
>- perches, and trouts. The valleys are in general 
\t warm, and the crops early, and all the ufnal grain 
r and roots are raifed ; but in rainy fcaions they are 


*Alady bids me in a very pert manner mind my xoften much injured by the rivers overflowing their 


%iifinrs. AJthfon * — 

Sometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down. 

uift* 

• (a.) Piet, in geography, a parifh of Scotland, 
\ kAayas-(hke, united to that of Logie. See Lo- 
l Eli, 3. Its church is feated on the North 
lift. Dear the Old North Water Bridge, 3 miles 
[tort Lqgie. 


banks. The two principal rivers are the Forth 
and the Tay : but there arc many inferior rivers . 
in the county ; particularly the Almond, Allan, 
Erne, Bran, Garry, Kftrick, Blane, Isla, Dovan, 
Teith, See. (See thefe articles.) The principal 
lakes are Loch Tay, Loch Erne, Loch Doc hart. 
Loch Ericht, Loch Catherine, Loch Rannocb, See* 
Several of the higheft mountains of Scotland arc 
in this county ; particularly Bcn-Lawers, Ben* 


• To PERTAIN. v. is. [ptrtimo, Lat.1 To be- 
, Wu; tf> relate. — Men bate thofe that affed that 

I by ambition, which psrtametb not to 
^Upward . — A cheveron or rafter of an 
very honourable bearing, is never feen 
at of a king,, becaufe it pertamttb to a 
cal profeflion. Pcaebam. • 

'EiiS, a town of Germany, in Auftria ; 
N. of Bohmifh Waidhofen. 
UTEREBRATION. n. f.\ per and tert- 
i-at] The aft of boring through. Ain/. 
ERTH, or Perthshire, one of the largeft 
in Scotland. It extends 77 miles in a 
line, from Blairgowrie on the E. to the 
kn-Loi on the W. and mcafures 68 miles 
the Frith of Forth at Culrofs, on the S. 
boundary of the foreft of Atholl on the 
e the Tilt riles. It is bounded on the N. 
rt of Invernefs and Aberdeen (hires ; on 
y Foriarihire ; on the SE. by the Frith of 
i the counties of Kinrofs and Fife ; on the 
: Forth, and the counties of Clackmannan 
ling ; on the SW. by Dumbartonihire ; on 
by Argyllfliire 5 and on the NW. by In- 
toeh-flure. It comprehends the diftrifts of A- 
■jk Braidalbin, Monteith, Stratherne, Stormont, 
Hquhidder, Cowrie, Ranuoch, and Perth Pro- 
Its total contents are eft i mated at 5000 
miles ; which amount to 3,200,000 Scots 
or 4,068,640 Engliih acres. It is generally 
into the Highlands and Lowlands; the 
Gunn ah mountains form the line of divifion 
«wten thefc. Some of the Ochil and Sidlaw 
Ps although of great elevation, are ranked in 
uc Lowland divifion, becaufe the language and 
flano cr3of the inhabitants differ from thole of the 
Fopk in the Higblimd diftridt, on the other fide 
ptiie Grampians. The Highland divifion con-, 
ft?/* P*ri(hes; the Lowland 58; in all 76. 
Jk (urfacc of this extenfive county is highly and 
1 toititulty diverfified : and perhaps no diflridt of 
2? ex * cn * i° the world exhibits feenes of more 
I and romantic magnificence, intermingled 
JjJ" aature in its raoft rugged form, as well as 
in its molt beautiful garb. The foil like- 
coofifts of alt the varieties known in the king- 
the carfc or rich loamy foil being moft pre- 
' a t 00 the banks of rivers, and low grounds ; 

1 aa d thc find/ an J tilly foil being chiefly pre -alent 
w the fidcs of the hills. The climate is as va- 
■ ** the foil and furfoce. The hilly country 

f with pafturc, oq which arc fed black 


Ledi, Benmore, Schechallion, Mordun, 
Ben-voirlich, See, The profpedts from the tops 
of thefe mountains are in general grand, extenfive* 
and delightful; but the view from the top of 
Mordun, in particular, is fo exceedingly rich and 
various, that Mr Pennant ftyled it, “ The glory 
of Scotland/’ Orchards and gardens are mime* 
roua, and abound with every kind of fruits, roots, 
and herbs found in S. Britain. # There are feveral 
extenfive modes, particularly that of Kincardine. 
(See Kincardine, N° 6; and Moss, § 7.) There 
are alfo numerous extenfive forefts, abounding 
w ith oak, fir, elm, afh, larix, and various other 
kinds of trees. Lime-ttone, iron-ftone, Dates, and 
freefone abound, as well as fome lapis calamina- 
ris ; and coals are foupd in the S* parts of the 
county. Copper and lead mines have been difeo* 
vered in fome places; and Steatites, or rock 
foap, is found in Monteith, 3 feet thick, and ex* 
tending above 4 miles in length. Befides Perth, 
the capital, this county contains the rdyal bo* 
rough of Culrofs, and the towns of Abemethy, 
Aucbterderran, Dumblane, Crieff, Scone, Dunkeld, 
Coupar, Alyth and Longforgan; and above 60 
confiderable villages; as Callander, Blairgowrie, 
Kincardine, MuthiU Inchture, &c. Among the 
numerous feats of the nobility and gentry, which 
ornament this county, are Biair Caftie, and Dun* 
keld Houfe, feats of the D. of Atholi; Tay-mouth, 
the E. of Braidalbin’s feat ; Duplin Caftie, the feat 
of the E. of Kinnoul ; Drummond Caftie, the feat 
of the Perth family ; the palace of Scone, the feat 
of Lord Mansfield ; Ouchtertyre, the feat of Sir 
Patrick Murray ; Duneira, the feat of Lord Vifc. 
Melville ; Blair-Drummond, the feat of Mr Home- 
Drummond ; Lawers, the feat of Col. Robcrtfon ; 
Methven Caftie, the feat of Lord Methvea ; Caf- 
tie Huntly, the feat of George Paterfon, Efo.; 
Lundie, the feat of Lord Vile. Duncan ; Caftie* 
Gray and Kinfauna, feats of Lord Gray; Drimmie, 
the feat of Lord Kinnaird ; Culrofs Abbey, a feat 
of the E. of Dundonald ; Valleyfield, the feat of 
Sir Charles Prefton ; Balgowan, the feat of Col. 
Graham ; befides Cardrofs, Gartmore, Kiel, Len- 
rick, Caftie Mcnzies, Delvin, Invercauld, Mon- 
zie, Gleneagles, Aberuchi), Roflie, Freeland, Gafk, 
Kitorafton, St Martins, Blair- Gowrie, Errol Houfe, 
Pitfour, Seggieden, Murthly, and many others. 
The valued rent of this extenfive county is eftima- 
ted at 339,818k 5s. 8d. Scots; the real rent at 
230,900 1. fteriing. The total population, by the 
reports to Sir John Sinclair, between 1791 and 

1798, 
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amounted to 133,374; and 
ftnce 1755, to 14,371. The houfes and attire, 
eren of the commonalty, are neat and decent; 
and every pealant can produce a good quantity of 
linen, and great ftore of blankets, made m his own 
family. Flax is reared by every hufbandman ; and 
.being dreffed at home, is fpun by the females of 
his family into thread for linen ; this is woven by 
country weavers, of whom there is a great num- 
ber through all the Low Country, and afterwards 
bleached or whitened by the good-wife and her 
fervants ; fo that the whole is made fit for u(e at 
a very fmall expence. They likewife walk, card, 
fpin, and wea\p their wool into tartan for plaids, 
kerfies, and coarfe ruffet cloth, for common wear- 
ing, befides great part of it which is knit into 
caps, ftockings, and mitts. Plaids, made of the 
fineft worded, are worn either plain <?r variegated* 
as veils, by women of the lower, and even of the 
middle rank; nay, fome years ago, ladies- of fa- 
ction wore fifleen plaids with an undrefs: this is a 
loofe piece of drapery, gathered about the head, 
Ihoulders, and waift, on which it is eroded, fo as 
to leave the hands at liberty, and produces a very 
good effedt to the eye of the /pedator. The Low- 
landers of Pertiilbire are civilized, hospitable, and 
Indudriout : the commerce of the country canfiRs 
chiefly in corn, linen, and black cattle. (See Trade.) 
This county fends one representative to the im- 
perial Britifli parliament. 

(3.) Perth, a pariih in the above county, of a 
.femicircular fonn, the Tay, on the J 2 . forming the 
diameter. It is about 4 miles Jong from N. to S. 
and 3 broad, from £. to W. It is (Separated by 
the Tay from the pariibes of Scone, Kinnoul, and 
Ktnfauns, on the £• on the SE. it is bounded by 
that of Rhynd ; on the 8. by thoSe of Forteviot 
and Dttmbarny ; and on the W. by thofe of Tib- 
bermuir and Aberdalgie. The foil is partly loam 
and partly clay; and being very fertile, yields 
• rich crops. The chief villages are Balhoufie, Pit- 
theveleu, Feu-houfr, Craigie, Tulloch, and Muir- 
tewn of Balhoufie. There are two eftablifhed mi- 
nifters befides two helpers. The total population, 
in 1793, was eftimated by the rev. J. Scott, at 
19,871 : the increafe, fince 1755, ** 

(3.) Perth, an ancient city of Scotland, capi r 
tal of the above county and pariih, as it formerly 
was of the whole kingdom. The name is derived 
by fome from the Celtic, in which language Peart 
or Peirt is laid to fignify a fimjbtd labour, or com- 
plete wrk ; but by others from its ancient name 
Bertha, by the eafy and natural change of Jt into 
P ; which name in the German language fignifies 
iUuftriotu or celebrated . About the time of the 
Roman invafion it was poffefled by that tribe of 
the Pids called Horesti, along with Fifclhire, 
and that portion of Perthlhire, which lies S. of 
the Tay ; though the rev. Dr Playfair places their 
territory E. of that river. (See Horesti.) What 
kind of town Bertha was, previous to the arrival 
of the Romans, whether it was compa&ly built, 
or only a collection of ftraggling huts, for the oc- 
cafional alftmbling of the people, oannot now be 
ascertained. But it is generally admitted, that it 
was regularly built and fortified at the command 
of Julius Agricola, about A. D. 79, while he was 
profreutiug his conqpdU on the N. fide of the 
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the increafe, Forth ; and by him, as a memorial of his fucctfs, 
named Victoria. And ample privileges are laid) 
to have been bellowed on it by the Romans. It 
is recorded by Tacitus, and quoted from him, b j 
Mr Henry Adamfon, a native of Perth, and the 
fon of Provoft James Adamfon, in his poem ov 
titled The Mtfes Threnodies that, u When Agricoh 
and his army firlt law the Tay, and the adiaceri 
plain on which Perth is now fituated, they cqpd 
out, Ette Tiber / Eece Campus Martiuj i u Behok 
the Tiber ! Behold the Field of Mars !” compa- 
ring what they faw to their own river, and to tb 
extenfive plain in the neighbourhood of Rome." 
Our poetical hillorian adds, that u Agricola j 
®4 his camp in the middle of that field, on i 
fpot where Perth Hands. He propo&d to mak* 
a winter camp; and afterwards built what hej 
tended fliould be a colonial town. He forrifi 
with walls, and with a ftrong caftle, and i 
the ditches with water, by an aquedudt froml 
Almond. AUo, with much labour to his fol 
and probably to the poor natives, a large wo 
bridge was con (trusted over the river at Per 
? He was nearly 5 years eftablilhing the Rot 
power on the N. of the Forth, till he was reca 
by Domitian.” — HolinOicd fays, that there wa»j 
ancient Britilh temple built at Perth, in the fit 
hear the' Tay, dedicated to Mars. Geoffrey 1 
Monmouth fays, in his legendary hiftory, that 
was built long before the birth of our Saviour, 
a Britilh king, who was the fon of Regan the 
cond daughter of K. Lear; that he governed \ 
whole ifland ; and built other two temples, one 
Mercur^ at Bangor, and the other to Apollo 
Cornwall. Subterraneous relics of this ancient 
difice were difeovered 3 feet below the ftreet, 
bout 1786, wh/en Col. Mercer of Akiic crcfted 
elegant modern houfc on the fite of the anefc 
temple. Two flat arches were difeovered, tin 
each of which was an apartment 36 feet long, a 
24 broad ; with walls 3$ foci thick. The td 
of Perth, as well as its ancient church and brid 
built by the Pidts, were dedicated by that peoj 
to 3 t John, the tutelary (amt of the town ; whe» 
fome perfons gave it the name of St Johe 
tpwn ; but the rev. Mr Scott fays, “ it never at 
fo called in any of the public wnts, nor by the ill 
habitants in general.” Fqrdun, Major, and other 
of our ancient hiftorians, have recorded that n 
iaio, in the reign of K. William, a great found* 
tion happened, which overflowed the town, ctf 
ried off the large bridge of St John, overthrew a 
ancient chapel, a rampart, and many houfes ; ad 
that the king with his tyro fons were obliged U 
make their eicape in a boat, upon this fadt, HeO 
tor Boece built a fabulous Rory, which is adopW 
by Buchanan himfelf, that the ancient town d 
Bertha having been thus fwept away, king W 3 
liam built a ne<w city, in a different fituatid 
where Perth now Hands : but this Fable has bed 
fufficiently refuted by Lord Hailes, Walter Good 
all, and other eminent antiquaries ; and there aj 
many hundreds of charters Hill extant, whidl 
prove, that the city of Perth exiRed, and wal 
known by its prefen t name, long before the datg 
fiabuloufly a Aligned for its creation by Boece. BCj 
ttoeen 1301 and 14*9, no fewer than 14 national 
councils were held at Perth. In 1398, its walls 
- ■ ■ * ' were 
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ror rebmH by Edward L of England, who made 
i the rtfidcnce of his deputies ; till they were ex* 

e after an obftinate refinance, by K. Robert 
He attacked it in 1306, but was repulfed 
bj the Earl of Pembroke, who lallied out and de- 
lated Bruce at Metbvcn. In 1311, however, Ro- 
fet, after a fiege of fix weeks, fealed the walls, 
ktaod burnt the town, and levelled the works. 
tathe battle of Duplin, (fee Duplin, N° i.) 
Kurd fialiol took and fortified it : but it was 
in after furprifed, by the Scots, and its fortifi- 
afixu razed. K. Edward III, took pofieifion of 
It&ijjt, made it his head quarters, and refided 
. ait far lome time. The Engliih hiftorians have 
[ warded, that John E. of Cornwall, brother to 


jMikral Account of Perth $ viz. that he was 
^hsrtally wounded by the (mall fword or dagger 

I ' rfk brother,” who had “ remonft rated to mm 
mton cruelties he had committed upon 
n the weftem counties, which he had 
i fire and fword, though the people 
cd ; burning the churches, and many 
liem, who had fled thither, as to holy 
iugc &c. In 1339, Perth ftood a 
^ainft the regent, Robert, but was ta- 
iling the ditch. In 1437* K. James I. 
ed, at the Black Friars monaftery by 
tram, who gave him %$ wounds, and 
vo defending him. The walls of the 
paired by his fon James IL In 1644, 
rized by the Marq. of Montrofe, after 
if Tibbermoor. In 1631, Cromwell 
1 the Commiflionert built a citadel on 
capable of containing 500 men. In 
ni of Mar with the rebels, lay a con- 
ic in it, after the battle of Dumblane; 
awe, N u 2.) but they were diflodged 
: Argyll, and obliged to retreat north- 
1745, the rebels again obtained pof- 
$ proclaimed James III; appointed 
itet, and attempted to fortify it, but 
impelled to retreat. — The firft public 
e reformed religion, in Scotland, was 
h ; where the celebrated John Knox, 
brmon againft idolatry, before feveral 
pal nobility, on Thurfday, nth May, 
jnp. Immediately after fermon, a popiflt pried 
ku? given feme provocation, the people rofe, 
W broke down the images and altars. A weekly 
wo ha* been preached upon Thurfi ever fince. 
n* Qtf is populous and handfome ; the ftreets 
Jwil paved, and tolerably clean ; and the houfes, 


converted into barracks for a train of artillery ; b*4 
the back ftair, down which the Ruthvens were 
thrown, is pulled down. This (trange event, how- 
ever magnified or attefted by contemporary wri- 
ters, is made up of fo many improbabilities, or 
drcumftances for which no reafon can be afiigned, 
that Lord Hailes, in republifhing the account print- 
ed by authority, 1600, preparatory to his further 
observations on it, (hems juftified tn abfolutely 
difcrediting a fad which pafled for problematical 
with fo many perfons at the very time. Dr Ro» 
bertfon fuppofes it a plot of Elizabeth to get James 
into her power. Mr Cant having diic lifted the 
whole (lory of the confpiracy in his notes on 
damfon s Mufe t Tbrenodk , p. 185 — *261, concludes. 


to get rid of two popular characters.” The king 
had been feized and forced from his favourites by 
the father of the Ruthvens 12 years before (1582), 
and though he affedted to forgive him, took the 
firft opportunity to condemn and execute him as 
a traitor, in 1584. Mr Camden was too good a 
courtier to fpeak with impartiality of any part of 
this weak monarch’s condud. The caftlc or Perth 
ftood near the red bridge, whiqh terminated the 
narrow ftreet called Skinner-gate . At the end of 
the Caftle-ftreet another narrow ftreet leads W. to 
the Black-friars called Cowvre feurvw^ where the 
curfeu bell was. The kings of Scotland before 
James II. were crowned at Scone, and refided at 
Perth as the metropolis of the nation. The an- 
cient kings of the Pids alfo often refided in it. 
James II. refided and was educated in the caftle of 
Edinburgh, and was crowned there in 143 7, The 
parliaments and courts of juftice were removed 
from Perth to Edinbiirgh, but Perth kept its pri- 
ority till 22 James III. 1482. The church in which 
the celebrated John Knox preached is (till (landing, 
and is now divided into three ; named the eafl $ the 
middle , and the <w$fi kirks. The eaft kirk is very 
handfomely modernifed within. There is an old 
hofpital, a con fide rable building, the founding of 
which is aferihed to James VI. The town-houfc 
(huts up the E. end of the High-ftreet, on the W. 
bank of the Tay. A monaftery of Carthufians 
was eftablifhcd by King James I. of Scotland, 
who loft his life on the lpot, by the treachery of 
Athol and his accomplices. The king was buried 
in a very llatcly monument m this place, which 
was called tnonaftcriwn •vallis 'virtutis, one of the 
molt magnificent buildings in the kingdom, which 
with others was deftroyeil by the populace. The 
only remains of the magnificent Carthufian priory 


Jyhoot (lately, make a very decent appearance, are the carved (tones with which the SE. porch of 
J®the ftreets and houfes are, for the greater St John’s church is built, now greatly decayed. 


Nidjfpoied on a regular plan. Several ftreets 
teia 1 direction parallel with the river, as far as 
line can bear this relation to a curve line, 
between E. and W. Thefe are again inter- 
im by others extending between N. and S. 
“*7 of the houfes in the ftreet called the Water- 
^ feem to be very old. Towards the S. end 
f &jt ftreet (lands the famous palace of the Gow- 
* family. The houfe, and the very room, where 
^ attempt of the Gowries to feize or afta(finate 


St John’s church is built, now greatly decayed. 
The king’s garment full of dabs is (till preferved 
here. The town was anciently provided with a 
done bridge over the river, which an inundation 
fwept away; but a new and very fine one wa9 
built between 1766 and 1771, reckoned 'the moft 
beautiful ftrudure of tbe kind in North Britain, 
(See Bridge, } 9, N° iRj and Kinnoul, N° 3.) 
The flouri(hing (late of Perth is owing to two ac- 
cidents: 1. that many of Cromwell's wounded of- 
ficers and foldiers chofe to iefide here, after he left 


^ linj was fiippofed to have been made, are now-, the kingdom, who introduced a fpirit of indufiry 
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tliiong the people 5 ». the long continuance of the 
tori of Marr’s army here in 17x5, which occafion- 
Sfd toft fums of money to be fpent in the place. 
But this town, at well as all Scotland, dates its 
prosperity from^the year 1748 ; the government of 
this part of Great Britain having never been fettled 
tftl that time. Perth is a royal borough, and 2d 
ki digfiity to the metropolis. It bad a royal char* 
ter from king David I. who died in 1153, and 
which was renewed and confirmed by another 
from K. William I. in 1210, which is mil extant. 

Its -delegate join with thofe from Dundee, Forfar, 
Cupar of Fife and St Andrews, in electing a re- 
presentative in the Britiih imperial parliament. It 
is governed by a provoft, 4 bailies, (viz. 3 mer- 
chants and one tradefman,) a dean of guild, trea- 
furer, and 19 counfellors. Befides the old church 
above mentioned, which ferves for three, it has an 
elegant chapel of cafe, At the W. end of the High- 
Street, which is juft finifhing : alfo an elegant new 
epifcopal chapel, elegant and capacious churches 
Occupied by the Burgher and Antiburgher Sece- 
ders, and the Congregationalifts ; befides a neat 
meeting-heufe pofleflTed by the Independents, Gla£ 
ites or Sandemanians ; and other final ler ones oc- 
cupied by other feds of Independents, Scots Epif* 
copals, Cameronians, Baptifts, Relief-Church Pref- 
byterians, Bereaits, &c. There is alfo an Acade- 
my for Mathematics and other fciences, which has 
long had a high reputation ; a public Library, and 
an Infirmary or Hofpital, which was built in 1750* 
on the fite of the old Carthuftan Monallcry, and 
is very well managed. A new fet of Schools are 
planned out and begun to be erefted on the fite 
of the old BlackfHars , a little N. of the Printing 
Office. Perth is greatly improved within thefe 
few years, by a number of new flrcets and elegant 
new buildings : particularly George Street, which 
leads to the Bridge ; Charlotte Street which leads 
from George Street to the North Inch ; the Cref* 
cent , an elegant row of new buildings in the form 
of a lunar crefcent, W. from Charlotte Street 5 
Ro/e Terrace, a new ftreet running N. from the 
W. end of the Crefcent ; Metbven Street, leading 
N. from the New Chapel of Eafe towards tbd 
Barracks, which are alfo to be numbered among 
the numerous modem improvements of Perth ; 
which from the additional plans at prefent in con- 
templation, fcem to be but in their infancy. Art 
entire New Town is intended to be built on the 
ground named, from being anciently occupied by, 
the Black Friars . They were a branch of Domi- 
nicans; their monaftcry was founded 1x1-1231 by 
Alexander II: that of the Carmelites or White 
Friars, in the reign of Alexander III : the Charter 
Houfe or Cart bitji tin MonaJlerj, in 142 9, by James 
I ; and that of the Franc ifeans or Gray Friars , by 
lord Oliphant in 1460 ; but all of them were abo- 
liihed at the Reformation. The population of 
Perth is efiimated at about x 1,000 and is faid to 
have increafed one 3d fince 174 5. It has two 
weekly markets on Wed. and Friday, and 9 annu- 
al fairs in March, April, Jume, July, Aug. Sept. 
Oft. and two in Dec. Perth was famous for its 
trade fo early as the beginning of the 13th century. 
Alexander Neckham an ancient Englilh author, 
who died in 1227, mentions it in the following di* 
fticb, quoted in Camden's Britannia 5 
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t§ T ranjts ample Tax, per ntra , peroppUa 
Perth: 

4t Regnum fujl enfant illius ttrbis opes' 9 
Which is thus tranflated by Bp. Gibfon, ra hit 
tranflation of Camden : 

* Great Tay thro' Perth, thro* IWvns, tW 

country flies \ 

u Perth tne whole kingdom with her wealth 
fuppfies.” 

But as we Wifh to give a more, particular account 
of it 8 prefent trade, manufoftcires, filhcrics, kc. 
than has yet been laid before the public, we poftJ 
pone it to the article Trade. Perth is fituatcl 
on the SW. bank of the Tay, 2$ mites above id 
mouth ; 40 W. of Edinburgh ; 420 N. of London) 
64 NE. of Glafgow ; 23# NE. of Dublin ; 53 $Wj 
of Montrofe ; 82 SSW. of Aberdeen ; and 13 % 
of Dundee. Lon. 3. 27. W. Lat. $6. it. N. 

(4.) Perth Proper, a diftrift in the aim 
county, ftretching 20 miles in length, and atfil 
places 15 in breadth, is bounded on the NE.f 
the Crtrfc of Gowrie; on the E. by Angui ;4 
the W. by Stratheme 5 on the N. by Athol; ft 
on the S. by the Frith of Tay. This is * fiintf 
country, populous and well cultivated, ahottodi 
with gentlemen who poflefs opulent eftate&fWl 
formers who underltaiid agriculture ; and with id 
mifafturers who turn their induftry to great 4 
co\mt. 

Perth Amboy, a city of New Jerfey, accoa 
Ing to Dr Brookes, but, of New York, according! 
Mr Cruttwell, in the county of Middlefex ; feat 
on a neck of land between the Rariton and Art! 
Kill Sound. Both agree that it lies open to Sad 
Hook, and has one of the heft harbours in the! 
nited States ; but Mr Cruttwell makes it * 
miles from New York, and i68 from Phflid 
phia ; whereas Dr Brookes and J. Walker t M 
it only 25 miles from New York. Lon. 74. 5* 
75. o. W. Lat. 40. 33. N. J 

PERTHENSIS, adj. [mod. Lat.] Oforbd* 
ing to Perth. 1 

(1.) PERTHES, a town of France, tn the 4 
of Seine and Marne ; 6 miles SSW. of Melon. 

(1.) Perthes, a town of France, in the ft 
of Upper Marne, 6 miles NW. of St Dizicr. 

PERTHSHIRE. See Perth, N° i. 

PERTIG 1 , a town of Sardinia, 19 miles SE. 
Ca Hello Aragonefe. 

* PERTINACIOUS, adj. jTrom perthex.] 
Obftinate; ftubbom; perverfely refolnte.— Heh 
never met with a man of more pertinacious cot 
dence and lefsab lities. Walton. 2. Rcfolute; c< 
ftant; Heady. — Diligence is a fteady, conft* 
and pertinacious ftudy. South . 

* PERTINACIOUSLY, ados, [from per ft 
ciotui] Obftinately ; ftubbornly.— They deny 6 
freedom to me, which they pertinaciou/lf cbtiUi 
to tbemfclves. King Charles. — Others have fofl 
to eafethemfelvcs of ail the evil of affliftioa 
difputing fubtiily againft it, an d pertinaciomfy ms 
taining that affliftionb are no real evils, but<R 
in imagination. Tillotfon.— Metals pertinachvjm 
AH ah tranfmutrttion; and though one would thj 
they were turned into a different fubftance, 
they do but as it were lurk under a wizard. iW 

* PERTINACIOUSNESS. > n . f. [perthx\ 
♦PERTINACITY. J Lat. from pA 

fidtti* 
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i. Obftin.icy; ftubbomnels.-— *A very 
jr-jis iraliake, and if with pertinacity maintained, 
a ppiui eirour. Broun. 2. Refolhtion ; con- 
!#c.. 

* * PfRTINACY. w. f. [from pertinax.) ' 1. Ob- 
itubb.nmcf* ; perfiftency. — Their perti* 
w^Hich, that when you drive them out of one 
Ia, they alfunie another. • Dupp/i . — It holds 
fri ihc fzrtir.acy of lit fortune. U lijir an gt. 2. 
l#«!tioii ; ttcadineL ; conftancy. — St Gorgonia 
pjTrfl with pailion and perjinacy, pli flic obtained 
#*t Tafhr. 

fiKYlNAX, an illuftrious Roman emperor, 
•iu duAinihcd about A. D 170. He was tle- 
fofckd of a mean family ; and like his father, 
was either a flavc or the fon of a flave, he 
Iff fat* tunc followed the employment of mak- 
fclfcftjrcoit. His poverty did not, however, pre- 
*8 ktmtrom receiving a liberal education. For 
teetime hr was employed in teaching the Greek „ 
•4 tbe Roman [&uguage3 in Etruria. He next 
IWmc a foldier, and by his valour rofe to 
[£jfd«ices in the army, and was made conful 
thus. He was afterwards made gover- 
tfJbtu, and at length of Rome itlelf. When 
da* was murdered, Pertinax was-umver- 
Ifchukn to fucceed to the imperial dignity. He 
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* PERTINENCE. ) n. f. [from pertinetx, tjtU\ 

* PERTINENCY . ) Jultnefs of relation to th<* 
matter in hand? propriety to the purpofe; appo- 
litenefs. — 1 have fhewn the fitnefs and pertinency 
of the apoftlt's chfeourfe. Bentley. 

(1.) * PERTINENT; adj. [ pertinent , Lat. peril* 
nent. Fr.] Related to the matter in hand ; juft to • 
the purpofe; not ulelcfs to the end propoftd ; «q ;4 
pofite ; not foreign from the thing intended. — 

My caution was mor t pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Sbak* 

— I let down what I thought pertinent to this bua 
finefs. Bacon. — Here I ihaJl ftem a little to dicr.fs, 
hut you will by and by tind it pertinent. Bacon . — 
He could find pertinent treadles of it in books.. 
Lecke. 2. Relating ; regarding 5 concerning. In 
this fenfe the word now ufed is pertaining. — Men 
lhall have juft caufe, when any thing pertinent 
unto faith and religion is- doubted of. Honker. 

(2.) Pert ink nt of Lands, in Scots law. Sed 


Law, Part III, Chap. II, Se 8 . III. 

* PERTINENTLY, adv. Ifrom pertinent.} Ap- 
politely? to the purpofe. — Be modeft in the pre- 
fence of thy betters, fpcaking little, anlweriug per* 
tinently. Tailor . — 

* PERTINENTNESS. n. f. [from pertinent.'] 

t c . Appoiitenefs. Di 3 . 

Griffith reludbmce; but his mildnefs, hts * PERTINGENT. adip. [ pertinger.s , Latin.] 
if iinl popularity, convinced the fenate Reaching to$ touching. D; 8 . 

* PliiiTLY.adv. (from^er/.] i.Brilkly; fmart- 

ly. — The firft are pertly in the wrong. %. Sau- 
cily; petulantly. — ' 

Yonder walls, that pertly front your town. 

Shuki 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

This, among Hibernian alfes, 

For Ihecr wit, and humour palfes. Swift* 
•PERTNESS. r.. f. [from pert.] i.Brilk folly 1 
faueinefs ; petulance. — . 

Dullnefs delighted eyM the lively dunce> 
Rememh’rSng (lie herfelf wa * pcrtnys*n\ct. Pofie* 
<2. Petty livelinefs ; fpritelinefs without force, dig- 
nity or folidfty.— There is in Shaftcfbury’s work# 
a lively pertnefs, and a parade of literature. IVattu 

* PE RTR AN S 1 ENT. adj. [ptrtrnnjiens, Lat.J 
Palling over. D! 3 . 

(1.) PERTH IS, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone, and late 
province of Provenee, near the Durance, 9 mile# 
N. of Aix, 12 S 3 E. of Apt, and 27 N. of Mar- 
fciiles. Lon. <. 36. E. Lat. 43. 44. N< 

(2.) Pertuis Breton, a narrow ftrait of. the 
fca, between the coaft of France and the ille of Re. 

(3.) Pe-rtims d’Antioch* a ltrait between the 
iOes of Oieron and Re. 

(4.) PEftvtm de Maumusson, a (trait be- 
tween the coaft of France and fffe ille of Oteran* 
about 4 cf a league. » 

* To PERTURB. > is. a. \ perturb*, Lat.l 

* To PERTURBATE. j 1. To difquict j to 
depiivc of tranquillity. — 

Reft, reft, Perturbed fpirib Sbak* 

H\*pertu r bed loui within him mourns. Samiys. 
2. To ddbrder; to confute ? to put out of regu- 

, _ larity.— <Phey are content to l urter, rather than 

Wlong tbe gods, appointing his Ion chief perturb the public peace. King Charles.— SciMia'i* 
Tr.c day of his accellion and his birth- ty perturbing the rtAl jnablt command!, of virtue 
v were eck-brated for many yeara after. |Kceflk»n or fcccilkm of bodies from 

Wxvii. PartL Ii 1C* 


pn^ic of the propriety of the choice. lie 
lus name to be inferibed on any part of 
ial domains, ui lifting that they belonged 
but to the public. He melted the filver 
rtich had been raifed to Cotnmodus, and 
J his concubine®, horfes, arms, and other 
of his pieafure. With the money 
ttlcd, heabolilheil all the taxes which Com- 
3 i had impofed. Thele patriotic ad ions 
tlhim the aflcction of the worthieft of his 
pKii; but when he attempted to introduce a- 
p* tiepietwrian guards proper difcjpline, tbe 
Ifcboruie loidiers were totally alienated. Per- 
t wa apprized of their mutinying, but in- 
- of dying, he boldly addreifed them, and 
ft hid begun to retire, when one of the moit 
ftwus advanced and darted a javelin at his 
•.exclaiming, Tbe foldten fend you this. The 
p^uwed the b.oexly example ; and Pertinax, 
up his head, and calling upon Jupitir to 
death, /**as immediately di (patched. 
p»^boaiinable mdrdcr happened A.D. 103. It 
ioouer known, than the enraged popurace 
from all quartern, and uttering dreadful 
^oagainft the authors of his death, ran up 
the Itrceta in queft of them; but the 
Rd not the courage to avenge it. Such 
lie lamented end of Pertinax, after he had 
*6 years 7 months and 2 C days; and reign- 
^curding to Dio Cabin ,, only 87 days. JLs 
l|ffi ywere interred with great pomp by Di- 
'j^anas, f his fucceflbr. Scptimius Severus# 
^<1 tbe name of Pertinax, and punt died witn 
letcrity ail who had been acceliary to hi# 
difDandcd the pratorian guards, pro- 
10 hit panegyric, and canted him to be 
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the earth’s face perturb not the equilibration of ed, the Hng appointing Pedrarias Dnvila to fa 


either henrifpliere. Bro<um. 

* PERTURBATION, n.f. [petxrbatio, Lat. ^*- 
turbation , Fr.] i. Difquict of mind; deprivation 
of tranquillity. 

Shame, aud perturbation , and defpair. Milton • 
-•-The foul doth maniicll ail its pafiioiu aud per- 
turbations . Huy. a. RefUelTnefe of patfions. — Na- 
tures, that have much heat* and great and violent 
detires and perturbations •> are not ripe for action* 
till they have p died the mtndiatt. Bacon. 3.DU- 
turbance ; diiorder ; contrition ; commotion. — 
Ur’hey did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations- and calamities. 
Bacon. 4> Caut. of difquiet. — 

O poliih’d perturbation l golden, cate ! Shaft • 
5. Commotion ot pdfions. — 

Without perturbation^ hear me fpeak. B. Jon/on • 

* PERTURBATOUR. n. f ■[ perturbator , Lat. 
perti>rbatcur, Fr.] Raiier of commotions, 

* PERTUSED. adj. [pe>tufu*> Lat.} Bored; 
punched; pierced vvitn holes. 

* PERTUSiON. n.f. (from pertufus, Latin.] 1. 
The a& of piercing or punching. — Tne manner 
of opening a vein, m Hippocrates’s time, was by 
tabbing or <pertufion y as it re performed bn borfes. 
Arbuthnot. 2. Hole made by punching or pierc- 
ing.— An empty pot without tarth in it, may be 
put over a fruit the better, if lome few pcrtujions 
be made in the pot. Bacon. 

PERTUSSIS, n.f. LLatin.] Chincough. See 
Ml Die in E, Index* 

(x.) PERU, a countiy of South America, 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, E. by Amazonia, 
S. by Chili, and W. by the Pacific ocean ; ex- 
tending from x g 40' N~to %6° i& S. Lat. and be- 
tween 56° and 8x° Lon. W. being about 1800 miles 
long ; but its grcatell breadth not exceeding 390. 

(a.) PfeRU, BALSAM OF. Ste MyROX Y LON. 

(3.) Peru, discovery or. This country was 
diicovered by the Spaniards, and the tirft intelli- 
gence they had of it was from Nunez de Baiboa, 

*• ho had been raifed to the government of Santa 
Maria in Darien, and who accidentally learned 
from a young cacique, that there was a country 
abounding with gold about 6 days journey to the 
S. Balboa fet out on the ill day of September 
15 13, about the time that the periodical rains 
began to abate. He had only 190 Spaniards a- 
long with him ; but all of them were hardy vete- 
rans,. inured to the climate ot America, and very 
much attached to their leader: 100a Indians at- 
tended to carry their proviiions and other r.eceL 
fcrits ^and they had along with them feme tiuce 
‘dogs. After a molt painful journey of 25 days, 
he arrived at the South Sea \ when he went into 
it up to the midtHe, and* took pQtteliiou of the 
ocean in name of the king of Spain. That part 
of the South Sea, he called the Huff of St Mi- 
chael ; which name it hill retains,, and is lituated 
It. of Pknama. From fome of the caciques he 
extorted provifibns and gold ; others fait him 
pcefcnts voluntarily. He led back, his followers 
to Santa Maria, to refreflt them after their fa- 
tigue* ; and lent an account to the court of Spam 
of the important difeovery he had made, demand- 
ing 1000 men, to conquer the country he had 
>newiy difeoyered.. But here his hopes weteblatiU 


pcrftde him, with the command of r5 Itout vefi 
fels, antfiaoo t'oldiers. Baiboa fubmitted to thl 
king’s pleature, yet the new govtrnor tried his 
for fome pretexted irregularities committed bj 
foiv* his arrival, and lined him of almoft ail he vf( 
worth. In the mean time, the Spaniards, payfn 
no regard to the -treaties concluded by Ball* 
with the Indians, plundered and deftroyedi 
indiferiminately, from the gulph of Dmeot 
lake Nicaragua. The new comers had alfo artn 
ed about the middle of the wet fea£>n, when tl 
excellive rains produced the molt fatal difeik 
To this was joined an extreme fcarc : ty of prfl 
lions ; fo that m a month above 600 Spanin 
penflted. Balboa lent rcmonftranccs to Spauk 
gainlt the new governor; on which thekiDf, 
pointed Balbqa lieutenant-governor of the Cj 
tries on the South Sea, with very extenfm 
thority ; enjoining IYdrarias to fiipport hi® 
hU enterpriks, and to confnlt with him iu i 
thing which lie himfeif undertook. But thl 
a reconciliation took place in appearance, fo 
that Pcdrarias agreed to give his daughti 
marriage to Balboa, yet he foon after hatf^ 
condemned and executed on pretence of difll 
ty.' On the death of Balboa, farther difcofi 
were laid aftde for fome time ; but there 1 
three per fons at Panama* who determined ti 
in queft of this country. Thefe were Franck 
Harr*, Diego de Almagro , and llerncnd Lvqi* 
zario and Almagro were fokliers of fortune^ 
Luque was an tccleftaftic; who a&ttl soft 
pritli and fchoolmafter at Panama. Theii 1 
tederaey was authorifed by Pcdrariasv and % 
engaged to employ his whole fortune in the 
venture. Pizarro, being the IcaR wealthy; 
gaged to take upon himfeif the gveateft (hai 
the fatigue and danger, and to command th 
xnament which was to go tirft upon the difa 
Almagro ottered to conduct the lupplies d 
vi lions and reinforcements of troops ; and I 
was to reuiaiu at Panama, to fuperintend t 
ever was cairytng on for the general iiUcieiL 
1524, Pizarro fet fail from Panama with a fi 
vettei of fmali burthen, and 1 i s men ; in the 
improper feafon of the whole year, the prrio 
w inds, which were thtn fet in, being dirtdi* 
polite. The conlequence was, that after belfl 
about for 70 days, with much danger and£ah| 
he had advauccd fcarce as far to the SB. as a: 
ful navigator will now make in three days* 
touched at feveral places of Terra Firma, a« 
thC Pearl lilands, where he was found by Ji 
gro, who had fet out 'in queft of him with a* 
turcement of 70 men, and had fullered fmwial 
tieries, btfides loling au eye in a combat witf 
Indians. But the countiy of Popayan, (ho* 
a better afped, and the inhabitants more frirt 
they determined not to abandon their fd* 
Almagro returned to Panama, but the ba 4 
counts of the fervice gave hi* countrymcsi 
an unfavourable idea of it, that Almagro cj 
levy only 80 men. The diiafters and difoppd 
menta they met with, in this new attempt) * 
fcarce inferior to thole they had already ttp 
enced, when part of the armament at Uft rd| 
ed Die bay of Si Matthew on the coaft of Qu 
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kft] boded at Tacamrz, where they met with a 
r: fertile .md champaign country thart any 
w had yet ften ; the natives alfo being more 
^zrd, and clothed tn cotton or woollen (luffs, 
r:fd KTthgold ar.d liiver. But feme of the 
had infor;ncJ their friends of their 
:j dangers and lodes, which weighed fo much 
IVur dc los Rios, the fueccflbrof Pedraria 3 , 
he prohibited tlie railing of new recruits, and 
liifpaiched a veilc* to bring home Pizarro 
iti* compumuts from the i Hand of Gallo. Al- 
^ wd Laique advikd Pizarro not to relin- 
tr. entcrphfe on winch they had built all 
*t bop*s. lie therefore rcfiiRr^l to obey the 
'cnnr\ orders, and intreaud his men not to 
m him. But the calamities to which they 
brrri rtpofed had (uch an rffedl, that when 
itw 4 »mc upon the fand with his fword, tell- 
foefc as wilhed to return, that they rr. ; ght pafs 
it» oa*y 13 remained with him. P*zam> 
la little troop now fixed their refulence on 
:d»d of Gorgona, win re they continued 5 
in the moil oowbolcfomc climate tmagi- 
when a vtlfei arrived from Panama, m 
nee of the felicitations of Almagro and 
who had prevailed on the governor to 
veil'd to their relief. They there* 
&!rd to the SE. and in 20 days dilcovered 
cool! of Peru. They arrived at Tttmbefc, re- 
& for its (lately temple, and a palace of 
to* or ibvcrdgna of the country. Here they 
^ the reports concerning the riches of the 
were tree ; not only ornaments and fa- 
*flVis being made of gold and filvcr, but e- 
kl as were for common uie. Yet to attempt 
enqucft of this opulent empire with their 
force, w'ould have been madnefe; they 
Wed themfeJves with viewing it, proc uring 
of the bealts calied Llamas , fome veflds of 
ttd liiver, and two young men, whom they 
A ed in the Caflilian language. With theie 
arrived at Panama in *527. 

[td Ptau, HISTORY OF, TILL THE MURDER 
Ar.\BALtPA. The entire of Peru is faid to 
been originally poflelled by independent 
reckoned among the molt fav.ipe in Arne- 
uving more like wild beads than men. For 
d ages they lived in this manner, when there 
cvl on the banks of a lake called 77/iora, a 
and woman of majeftic form, and clothed hi 
girmenu. They declared tbemfeives to 
jp* children of the fun, fent by their benefi- 
“ parent to inftrult and reclaim mankind. The 
■* of thefe extraordinary perfonages were 
® Capuc and Alama Ocls . At their perfua- 
tveral of the difpcrled favages united, and, 
t their commands as heaveuly injunctions, 
‘ them to Cuzco, where they fettled, and 
to build a city. Manco Capac inftrulted 
®en in ail the ufeful arts ; while Mama Ocla 
bt the women to fpin and weave ; after which 
Iramcd a code of laws for his new ftate. 
S according to the Indian tradition, was 
‘kd the empire of the Incas, or lords of Pe- 
At firft its extent was fmail, reaching not a- 
rt 8 Icigocs from Cuzco. Within thefelimits, 
'tier, Manco txerciftd the moft perfedtdef- 
n » and the fame was maintained by his fuc* 
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ceflbrs, tH of whom wen* not only obeyed 4 f 
mon.trchs, but reverenced as deities. Their bloo& 
was held to be facred, and, by prohibiting inter- 
marriages with the people, was never contaminat- 
ed. The family, thus kparated from the reft of 
the nation, waS diftinguiflied by peculiarities in 
drefs aiul ornaments which it was unlawful for 
others to alfurne. When the Spaniards firft vi- 
fited this country, they found it agitated by a ci- 
vil war. Huana Capac, the 12th monarch if otfi 
the founder, was on the throne ; a prince no Ida 
confpicuous for hrs abilities in war than for his 
pacific virtues. By him the kingdom of .Quitp 
was fobdued, which almQft doubled the extenJt 
of the Peruvian empire. Huana married the 
daughter of the conquered monarch, by whom he 
had a foil Fibred Atahuaita % or Atabaiipa , to 
whom, at his death m 1529, he left the kingdom 
of Quito, bellowing the reft of hia dominions up- 
on lluafcar, h:s eldcft Ion, by a mother of the 
royal race". This produced a civil war, in which 
Atab'dipa proved victorious, and afterwards, to. 
fecurc himielf on the throne, put to death all thf 
(iefeendants of Manco; but ht fpareci the ufe ot' 
his rival Huafcar, who was taken prif.mer, that, 
by ifl’uing orders in his name, he might eftabli.'k 
his own authority. This conteft had fo lnich 
engaged the attention of the Peruvians, that they 
never attempted to check the progrefs ot the 
Spamarns. The firft intelligence Pizarro receiv- 
ed of it was a meflage from Huafcar, afking his 
aifrtance againft Atabaiipa. Pizarro therefore 
determined to pufh forward, whiie tnteftim: dif- 
cord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to 
attack him with their whole force. leaving a 
garrifon in St Michael, he began his march with 
only 62 horfemen, and 102 foot. He proceeded 
to Caxamalca# where Atabaiipa was encamped# 
and was mtt by an officer with a valuable prefent 
from the Inca, accompanied with a proffer of his 
alliance. Piearro pretended to come aa the am* 
baffador of a very powerful monarch, who wifh- 
ed to aid him agaiuft his enemies. As the ohjt& 
of the Spaniards in entering their country was al- 
together incomprehenfible to the Peruvians, they 
had formed various conjectures concerning it« 
whether their new gut Its were beings of a fepe- 
rior nature, who had vifited them from fome be* 
neficent motive, or formidable avengers of their 
crimes, and enemies to their repofe and liberty. 
Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific intentions, re- 
moved all the Inca’s fears. The Spaniards were 
thus allowed to march acrofs the fand y defertl»e- 
tween St Michael and Motupe, and through a de- 
file in the mountains fo natrow and inacceffibfe, 
that a few men might have defended it. As they 
approached to Caxamalca, Atabaiipa fent them 
prefents of ftill greater value. On entering Cax- 
amatca, Pizarro took poireffion of a large court, 
on one Gde of which was a palace of the Inca, 
and on the other a temple of the fun, fiirrounded 
with a ftrong rampart. When he had pofted hia 
troops in this advantageous Ration, he difpatch- 
cd Hernando Soto, and his brother Ferdinand, to 
the camp of Atabaiipa, to defire an interview 
with the Inca. They were treated with all the 
refpeltful hofpiulity ufual among the Peruvians, 
and Atabaiipa promifed to vifit the Spanilh com- 
I i 2 inandcr 
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gander riext day in his quarters. The decent him : that he, being the rightful pofleflbr, refill 
deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the order ed to confirm it ; that he would not fortfke pj 


of his court, and the reverence with which his 
fiibje&s obeyed his commands, aftonifbed the 
{Spaniards. But their eye? were more powerfully 
attracted by the yaft profufion of weaith which 
they obferved in his camp. On their return to 
Caxamaica, they gave fuch a def ription of it to 
their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a re- 
fo t»tion which ht had already taken, as daring 
as it was perfidious. He determined to avail 
fii.ufelf of Atabaiipa’s unfufp'cious fimplicity, 
and to feize his perfoti durjug the interview. He 
divided his cavalry into 3 fqiiadroits, under his 
brot hers Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalcazar ; his 
intact iy was formed into onp body, except ic of 
molt tried courage, whom he kept near his own 
perfon ; the artillery, contifting of two field-pie- 
ces, and the crofs-bow men, \yere placed oppoiite 
to the avenue by which Atabalioa Was to ap- 
proach. Early in the morning the Peruvian camp 
was ail in motion. But as Atabaiipa was foiiei- 
ious to appear with the greateft fpiendour and 
jnagnificence in his firft interview with the ftran- 
gers, the preparations were fo tedious, that the 
pay was far advanced before he began his march. 
At length the {oca approached. Firft of all ap- 
peared 400 men in an uniform drefs,, as harbin- 
gers. He himfelf, fitting on a thronej almoft co- 
vered with gold, filver, and precious (tones; was 
canied-on the lhoulders of his principal atten- 
dants. Behind him qme his chief officers. Se- 
veral bands of fingers and dancers accompanied 
this cavalcade } and the whole plain was covered 
with troops* amounting to above 30,000 men. 
As the Inca drew near the Spanifh quarters, fa- 
ther Vincent Valyercde, chaplain to the expedi- 
tion* advanced with a crucifix In one hand, and a 
breviary in the other, and in a long difeourfe ex- 
plained to him the define of the creation, the 
fallofAdatp, tbo incarnation, the fufferings and 
refurre&ion of Jefus Chrift, the appointment of 
St Peter as God’s vicegerent oh earth, the tranf- 
tniffion of bis apoftolical power by fucceffion to 
the pope?* the donation made to the king of Caf- 
tile by 1 pope Alexander of all the regions in the 
Kevv Work! ; and required Atabaiipa to embrace 
the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of the pope, and to fubmit to the king pf 
Caltile as his lawful fovereign ; promifing, if he 
complied, that the Caftiiian monarch would pro- 
tect his dominions, 'and permit him to continue 
jn his royal authority ; but if he Ihould impioully 
tefufe to obey this fummons, he denounced war 
againft him in his maker’s name, and threatened 
him with the moft dreadful effects of his ven- 
geahee. Thi^ftrange harangue, unfolding deep 
jnyfteries, and alluding to unknown t'adts, of 
which no power of eloquepce could have convey- 
ed a diking idea to an American, was fo lamely 
tranfiated by an unijulful interpreter, that it waft 
inco’mprehenfiblc to Atabaiipa. But fomc parts 
jn it, of obvious meaning, fiMed bim‘ with afto- 
pifhpnept and indignation. His reply, however, 
Was temperate. He faid that he \fcas lord of his 
own dominions by hereditary right ; that heernfid 

t iot conceive how a foreign pritft (hould pretend 
p difpofe of territories which did not belong to 


fervice of the Sun, the immortal divinity whoi 
he revered* to worfliip the God of the Spaniard 
who was fubjedt to death ; that with vcfprd 1 
other matters, as he had nev^r heard of them h 
fore, he defired ta know where he had It amt 
things fo extraordinary. -•* In this bock,” a: 
Yvvered Valverede, reaching out to him bis bm 
ary. The Inca opened it, and turning cvtrll 
leaves, lifted it to his ear : ThK” fays hr, w 
filent ; it tells me nothing and threw it wt! 
difdain to the ground. The enraged trunl;, mi 
ning to his countrymen, cried out, “Toara 
Chrifiians, to arms ! the word of God is inflated 
avenge this profanation on thefe imp! dog* 1 . 
Pilarro immediately gave the tignai of affirt 
At once the martial mu lie ft ruck up, the caq 
and mufkets began to' fire, the hoife faliiHt 
fiercely, the infantry rulhed on lword m H 
The Peruvians, aftoni<fed at the unexpedtd 
tack, fled with univerfal contiernation, withJ 
attempting to defend themfeives. Pizirro^ti 
head of his chofen band, advanced dirrdly V 
wards the Inca ; and though his nobles crowd! 
around him with zeal* and feil in numbers at! 
feet, the Spaniards loon penetrated to the im 
feat j and Pizarro feizing the Inca by the m 
dragged him to the ground, and carried hi« 
prifoner to his quarters. The fate of the mmuti 
incrcafcd the pr cipitate flight of his toilovnfl 
The Spaniards purfued them toward? every qui 
ter, and, with deliberate and unrelenting barf 
rity, continued to (laughter the wretched im» 
lilting fugitives. Above 4000 Peruvians wd 
killed. Not a (ingle Spaniard fell, nor va? * 
wounded but Pizarro himfelf (lightly. ThepW 
rier tajeeh was iririmenfe, hut the Spaniards KJ 
kill unfatisfied ; which b^ine obferved by th« 
ca, he endeavoured to apply himfelf to the™ 
ing paffion, avarice, to obtain his liberty;* 
therefore offered fuch a raufom as quite alt™ 
t»d them. The apartment in which he was ct 
fined was 22 feet in length, and 16 in bieadf 
hnd all this fpace he engaged to fill with vcfl 
of gold as high as be could reach. This projwl 
was eagerly caught by Pizarro, and a line R 
drawn upon the walls to mark the ftipulat 
height. Atabaiipa, anxious for hi> liberty, ri 
mediately difpatobed mtflengers into all part* 
the empire, to collect the immenfe quantity 
gold which he had promded ; and though thru 
fortunate monarch was now in the hands of I 
enemies, fuch was the generation which his fa 
je< 5 ts had for him, that his orders were obey 
with as great alacrity as if he had been at full 
berty. Jn a (hurt time Pizarro received i r td 
fcence that Almagro was arrived at St Michi 
with a reinforcement. This was a matter of 
(mall vexation to Atabaiipa, who now confided 
hi* kingdom as in' danger of being totally ort 
run by thefe ftrangers. tox this fcafon he ordt 
ed to put his brother Hudcnr to death, left j 
fhould join agninft him. In the mean time, tl 
Indians daily arrived at Caxamaica with va 
quantify of treafure ; the fight of which fo muc 
Inflamed the Spaniards, that they in lifted ^upon J 
Immediate divitioil i and this being cotnplitd vjjw 
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to fell fo the (tare of each horfeman 8000 pc- 
fos v'urth a 1 many pounds fltriing, and half as 
irik-h to &tch foot fnldier, Pizarro and his oflfi- 
| (r»rccrving (hares proportionable to their dig- 
» *7. A rth part was referred for the emperor, 
^ htfhtrwith fome vclfeis of curious workman- 
Afttr this, Atahali pa was very importunate 
idPi/airo to recover his bberty ; but the Spa- 
wn!, with urfparalleled treachery and cruelty, 
1 4 u’ now determined to put him to death. But, 
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Piztrra inftituted a court of judicature for 
frpfhim. He appointed hi/r.felf and Almagro, 
iwoaffrihnts, as judges; an attorney-general 
warn on the profeeution in the king’s name; 
jkwafcto to aifift the prifoti^r in his defence ; 
"Tjl rlerks to record the proceedings. Be rote 
grange tribunal, a charge was exhibited hill 
fflurng. That Atabalipa, though a laf- 
kd uhirped the regal power ; that he had 
h brother and lawful fovereign to death; 
Ikns ah idolater, and had offered up hu- 
tofices : that he had a great number o{ 
es, Ac. On theft heads, they proceed- 
frythc fovereign of a great empire, over 
‘ to had no jurifditftion. To all thtle 
site Inca pleaded not guilty. He called 
earth to witfieis the integrity of his 
and how faithfully he had performed 
^rments, and the perfidy of his acculVrs. 

« 1 10 he fent over to Spain to take his 
fore the emperor ; but'no regard was paid 
reatics. He was condemned to be burnt 
*b:ch cruel fentcnce was mitigated to 
!\ and the unhappy monarch was exe- 
^thout mercy. Ilidcous cnes were fet 
b t leomen as the funeral proeeflion parted 
v apartment; many offered to bury thcni- 
il.^c with him ; and on being hindered, 
thcmfclves out of grief. The whole 
cf CaxamaJca was filled with lamentations, 
quickly extended over the whole king. 

fPtRU, HISTORY OF, TO ITS FIVAL SUB- 
** by the Sfaniap.ds. The murder of 
* did no f rvicc to the Spaniards. Friends 
snesaccnlVd them of inhumanity and trea- 
bo arf.3 of gold that were coming to Cax^ 

* by order of the dcccaled Inca were now 

^hich was the firft unfortunate confe- 
their late iniquitous conduct. The two 
Indians united avainft Pizarro; and 
[rf'hr Spaniards not only exclaimed againft 
f of thr judges, but would even have 
1 had not a fenfe of the impending dan- 
fffrrn quiet. At Cuzco the friends of 
f proclaimed Manco Capac the legitimate 
fref the late Inca. Pizarro fet up Taparpa, 

• of At a bnnpa, as emperor. Immediately 

t ;r Cuzco. An army of Indians op. 
b’lprogrefs, but the Spanifti cavalry bore 
t*Ty thing before them. The conquerors 
I* Jurat booty; and Pizarro difpatcliedAl- 
fL reduce Cuzco, whilelie himfeif fotind- 
■ colony u, Xaana. Ferdinand Soto was 
f (G horfe to Cuzco, to clear the 
r remainder of the army. Mean time 
ind a8 the Spaniards fet up no per. 


fon in his room, the title of Manco Capac 
univerfaliy acknowledged. A new fupply of foU 
diers arriving from Spain, Btnalcazar, governor 
of St Michael, undertook an expedition againft 
Quito, wh-rc Atabalipa had left the greateft part 
of his tnafure. He accomplifhed his purpofe 
with difficulty, hut found that the inhabitants had 
carried off ail their gold and filver. About the 
fame time Alvarado governor of Guatimala, in- 
vaded Chili. In this expedition his troops endur- 
ed fuch hardOiips, and fuffertd fo much from the 
cold among the Andes, that a fifth part of the men 
and all the iiorfes died, and the reft were fo much 
dilpirited and emaciated, that they became quite 
unfit for fervice. Ahvarado then returned to his 
government, but mod of his followers enlifted 
under Pizarro. In the mean time Ferdinand 
Pizarro had landed in Spain, where he produced 
fuch imnxrfe quantities of gold and filver as quite 
aftonifhed the court. The general’s authority 
was confirmed with new powers, Almagro had 
the title of conferred upon him, with 

jurif option over 200 leagues uf a country lying S. 
of the province allotted to Pizarro. Pizarro 
th' n fettied the internal policy of hi3 province, 
and removed the feat of government from Cuz- 
co to Lima. Mean time Aimapro had fet out 
on hi? expedition to Chili 5 (Si e Chili, § 2.) Pi- 
zairo encouraged his mofl difringuifhed officers to 
invade thofe provinces which had not yet beea 
vilited by the Spaniards. No fooner did Manco 
Capac perceive the Spaniards thus dividing their 
forces, then he feizid the opportunity of making 
one vigorous effort to icdrefs the wrongs of his 
countrymen, and expel the cruel invaders. 
Though fhiifHy guarded by the Spaniards, be 
found means to communicate his intentions to the 
dfttef men of his nation, whom he joined in 1536, 
under pretence of celebrating a feftival which he 
had obtained liberty from Pizarro to attend. U- 
pon this an army of 200,000 men collided. Ma- 
ny Spaniards were mafficrtd, and feveral detach- 
ments cut off ; and whim this vaft army laid fiege 
to Cuzco, another formidable body inverted Lima, 
and kept the governor fhut up. The greateft ef- 
fort, however, was made againft Cuzco, wtych 
was defended by Pizarro and his two brothers, 
with only 170 men. The fiege lafted 9 months ; 
many Spaniards were killed ; among whom was 
John Pizarro, the general’s brother, and the belt 
of them aH. The reft were reduced to the ir.oft 
defperatc lituation, wheti Almagro appeared near 
Cuzco. He had now received the royal patent, 
creating him governor of Chill. On his arrival 
hi? afljftancc was foiicitei} by both parties. The 
Inca made many advantageous propofal? ; but at 
length attacked him in the night by furprife with 
a great body of chofen troop?. But the Spaniih 
Vaiournnd difeipline prevailed, and the Peruvians 
Were repul fed with fuch daughter, that the re- 
mainder difperftd, and Almagro advanced to Cuz- 
co. Pizarro’? brother took ineafures to oppofe his 
entrance ; but while prudence rertrained both 
parties from entering into a civil war ; each leader 
endeavoured to corrupt the followers of his anta- 
gonift. In this Almagro had the advantage; and 
fo many of Pizarro’s troops deferted in the night, 
that Almagro was encouraged to advance towards 

the 
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*0bc *thy t where he furprifed the ceutlnels ; and 
invefting the houfe where the two brothers were 
Judged, he compelled them, after an otftinate 
defence, to (urrender; and Alraagro’s authority 
over Cuzco wa3 immediately recognized. But 
Francis Pizarro, having difptrfed the Peruvians 
who inverted Lima, and received conlidtrable 
reinforcements from other provinces, ordered 500 
anen under Alonfo de Alvarado to march to Cuz- 
co to relieve bishrothers. Aimagro attacked him 
hy furprife, defeated and difperfed his army, tak- 
ing bimfelf and Tome of his principal officers pri- 
soners. This victory feemed deerfive ; and Aima- 
gro was advifed to make it fo by putting to death 
Oonzalo and Ferdinand Pizarro, and Alvarado. 
This advice, however, he declined from huma- 
nity ; and inftead of marching dirci$ly againft Pi- 
fZaiTo, he retired to Cuzco ; which gave bis ad- 
.verfary time to recoiled bimfelf, and Aimagro a- 
gain luffered bimfelf to be deceived by pretended 
offers of pacification. The negooutions were pro- 
traded for feveral months ; Gonzalo Pizarro and 
Alvarado bribed the foidiers who guarded them, 
and efcaped with 60 of Almagro’s men. The ge- 
neral next propofed that all difputrs fhould be 
Submitted to tlieirfovereign ; and on thisprinciple, 
Aimagro rcltafed thofe whom Pizarro wanted; 
which he had no {boner done, than die latter fet 
pat for Cuzco with an army of 700 men, to which 
Aimagro had only 500 tooppole ; advanced with- 
out obftrudion, and an engagement loon follow- 
ed in which Aimagro was defeated and taken pri- 
soner. The conquerors behaved with great cruel- 
ty, maffacring a great number of officers. The 
Indians had aflembied in great numbers to fee the 
Battle, with an intenton to join the vanquiffied ; 
but were fo much overawed by the Spaniards, 
that they retired after tht battle was over, and 
thus loft the only opportunity they ever had of 
expelling their tyrant*.— Aimagro was at length 
Cried, and condemned by Pizarro ; and he was 
firft ftrangled ih prifon, and then beheaded. He 
left one fon by ah Indian woman whom he ap- 
pointed bis fucceffor. As during thefe diffenfiong 
all intercourfe with Spain ceafed, it was fome 
time before the accounts of the civil war were re- 
ceived at court. The firft intelligence wa$ given 
By fome of Almagro’s foidiers, who had left A- 
xnerica on the ruin of their caufe ; and they did 
not fail to reprefent the injustice and violence of 
Pizarro in their proper colours, which llrongly 
prejudiced the emperor againft him. In a fhort 
time* however, Ferdinand Pizarro arrived, and 
endeavoured to give matters a new turn. The 
emperor was uncertain which of them to believe, 
But refolved to fend over one he could truu to io* 
yeftigate the matter. Mean time, Ferdinand was 
arretted at Madrid, and confined to prifon, where 
he remained ao years. The perfon nominated to 
this important truft was Chriftopher Vaca Di 
Caftro. While Di Caflro was preparing for his 
voyage, Pizarro, considering hi cafe If as the un- 
rivalled matter of Peru, proceeded to parcel out 
tts territories among the conquerors; and had this 
^livifion been made with any degree of impartiali- 
ty, the extent of country which he had to beftow 
was fufficient to have gratified his friends, and to 
)have gained bis enemies. But Pizarro conducted 
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this tranfa&ion, with the illiberal fpirit of a party 
leader. Large diftrfeh, in parts of the count!] 
moll cultivated and populous, wtre let *part i 
his own property, or granted to his brothers, b 
adherents, and favourites. To others, lots V 
valuable and inviting were affigned. The folloi 
ers of Aimagro, amongtt whom were many 
the original adventurers to whofe valour Pizar 
was iude bttd for his fuccefs, were totally excln 
ed. They therefore murmured in fccret, x 
meditated revenge. Rapid as the progrtfi of t 
Spaniards in South America had been lincc 1 
zaiTo landed in Peru,, their avidity of dbtrini 
was not yet fatiated. The officers to whom F 
dinand Pizarro gave the co*imai»d of diferi 
detachments, penetrated intb fever*! new pun 
•ccs; and though expofed to great hardftnpsiaj 
cold regions of the Andes, and amidtt tbevq 
and marfhes, they made con fiderable difooif 
and conquefts. Peter de Valdivia re-afi'undt 
magro’s fcheme of invading Chili ; and madtl 
progrdfs in the conqueft of the country, that 
founded the city of, St Jago. But the enlO| 
of -Gonzales Pizarro was the moft rmaitl 
lie fet out from Quito at the head of 340 foM 
near one half of whom were horfemen, witfc^ 
Indians. Excels of cold and fatigue proved 
to the greater part of thefe laft. The Spad 
tho* more robuft, fuffered coaliderably, buU 
they defeended into the low country, their 
trels increased. During two months, it rainfl 
cclfantly, without any interval of fair wcatfi 
dry their clothes. The vaft plains upoo < 
they were now entering, cither without 
tants, or occupied by the ludcft and leaflh 
tiMous tribes in the New World, yielded 
fubfiftence. They could not advance a ft<| 
through woods, or marfhes. Such inceffafl 
and fcarcity of food, would have difpirit 
troops. But the fortitude and perfeveran 
Spaniards were iufiiperable. They peH 
ftruggling on, until they reached the bar* 
Napo, one of the large rivers which run i 
Maragnon. There, with infinite labour, tb^ 
a bark, wh*ch was manned with 50 foldieu,! 
Francis Orellana. The tlream carried them 
with fuch rapidity, that they were loon far-J 
of their countrymen, who followed flowly bj 
At this diftance from his commander Orei 
formed tjie fcheme of dittinguifhmg himfi 
following the courfe of the Maragnon until i 
ed the ocean, and by furveying the vaft r 
through which it flows. This fcheme was I 
as it was treacherous. For, if he violated hi 
to his commander, and abandoned bis fdk 
diers in a pathiefs defer!, his crime is IbH 
balanced by the glory of having ventured < 
navigation of near 2000 leagues, through uni 
nations, in a veffitl haftily con ft ringed witJfc 
timber, and by very unikilful hands, withes 
vifions, without a compals, or a pilot. I 
courage and alacrity fupplicd every defed. 
milting bimfelf fearlefsly to the guidance 
ftream, the Napo bore him along to the 5 
he reached the great channel of the Mar 
He fometimes fdzed by force the provifioos 
fierce favages feated on its banks, and fotu 
procured a fupply of food by a friendly 
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mric. After a iong (cries of dangers and dif- 
mlrs, iWjfch he encountered with anlazing mag- 
ma mity, he reached the ocean where new perils 
Hrrttrt him. Thel'e he like wife furmouuted, and 
I : !2fc ta the Spamih fettlement in the ifland Cu- 
whence he faded to Spain. The vanity 
lesal to travellers who vifrt regions unknown to 
&f(ft of mankind, prompted him to mingle an 
iHhoary proportion of the marvtlloua in the 
«!*cot ins voyage. He pretended to have 
i nations fo rich, that the roofs of their 
were covered with plates of gold ; and 
1 2 republic of Amazons fo warlike and 
-If as to have extended their dominion 
aconilcrable tr*dt of the fertile plains which 
billed; fabies hardly yet exploded. The 

• however, defenres to be recorded, not on- 
t of the moft memorable occurrences in 
oturous age, but as the firft event that led 

certain knowledge of thofe immenfe re- 
5 /etcb £. irom the Andes to the ^ean. 

> can dd'eribe the conftemation of Pi- 
*>dkn ht did not find tile back at the con- 
MeNapo and Maragnon, w here he had 

• OrJiana to wait for him. But imputing 
c hum the place of rendezvous to fome 

^ accident, he advanced above 50 leagues 
t banks of the Maragnon, txpe&ing every* 
to fet the bar k appear with a l'uppiy of 
At length he came up with an offi- 
1 Ortilana had left to perilh in the de- 
he had remonftrated againft his per- 

• him he learned the extent of Orellana’s 
his followers perceived at once their 

^-itc lituation. The (pirit of the ftouteft 
•ttcran funk within him ; and all deman* 

• led back iuftantiy. Pizarro was now 
1 from Quito ; and in that long march 
- Js encountered hardfhips greater than 

*) had endured in their progrefs outward. 
lOinpdlcd them to feed on roots and ber- 
1 all their dogs and horfes, to devour 
iuathfome reptiics, and even to gnaw the 
at their faddles and fword belts : 4000 In- 
I txo Spaniards, perilhed in this wild and 
expedition, which continued near two. 

• is 50 men were aboard the bark with 
wily go got back to Quito. Thele wera 
fcvages, and fo emaciated with famine 

>*t with fatigue, that they had more the 

• of fpcCtres than of men. But Pizzar- 
] *ring Quito, received accounts of a fa- 

hut threatened calamities more dread*- 
llio(c through which he had palled. 
Onw that bis brother made the partial 
^ liuconqueCti above-mentioned, the ad- 

• Ainugro no longer entertained any 
oeUtung their condition. Great num- 

tir rtfortrd to Lima, where the houfe 
^magro was always open to them ; and 

• portion of hi^ father’s fortune, which 

was lpent in affording them fubfift- 
j^fc wirm attachment with which every 
0 Irrvtd under the elder Almagro de- 
to hi* interefts, was transferred to 
1 was now grown up to manhood, and 
iU the qualities which captivate the af- 


fcltion* of foldiers. Of a graceful appearance 
dexterous at all martial exercifes, bold,, open, gc-. 
nerous, he feemed to be formed for command y- 
and the accompliftiments he had acquired heigh- 
tened the refpetf of his followers. The Alma- 
grians, looking up to him as their head, were rea- 
dy to undertake any thing for his advancement. 
Nor was aftbdion for Almagro their only incite- 
ment ; they were urged on by their own diltnef-. 
fes. Many of them, defritute of common necef- 
fanes, and weary of loitering away life, a burden 
to their chief, began to deliberate how they might 
be avenged on the author of aB their mifery. 
Their frequent cabals did not pafs unobftfrved^ 
and the governor was warned to be on hi9 guard- 
againft men who meditated fome defperate deed,, 
and had refolution to execute it. But, either 
from hi« native intrepidity, or from contempt of 
perfons whofe poverty rendered their machina- 
tions of little con feq uence, he disregarded the ad- 
monitions of his friends. This- gave the Alma* 
gnans full leifure to digeft and ripen their fchetne y: 
and John de Herrada, an officer of great abilities* 
who had the charge of Almagro's education* 
took the lead in their confutations. On Sunday* 
the s 6th of June* at mid-day, Herrada, at the 
head of *8 of the moft determined conlpirat ors* 
fallied out of Almagro’s houfe in armour; an<f 
drawing their fword s, as they advanced haftily to* 
wards the governor's palace, cried out, “ Lon$y 
live the king, but let the tyrant die/* Tho’ Pizar- 
ro, was ufually fuiTounded by a numerous train-' 
of attendants, yet as he was juft* rifen from table, 
and moft of his domeftics had retired to their ownr 
apartments, the confpirators were at the bottom 
of the ftaircafe, before a page in waiting could 
give the alarm. The governor, whom no form of 
danger could appal, darting up, called for arms* 
and commanded Francis de Chave9 to make faffr 
the door. But that officer running to the top of 
the ftaircafe, wildly afked the confpirators what 
they meant ? Inflead of anfWering, they ftabbed 
him to the heart, and burft into the hall. A few 
drawing their fwords, followed Pizarro into am 
inner apartment. The confpirators ruihed for- 
ward after them. Pizarro, with no other arm* 
than his fword and buckler, defended the entry* 
and, fupported by his half-brother Alcantara ami 
his friends, maintained the unequal conteft with- 
the vigour of a youthful combatant. But the ar- 
mour of the confpirators protected them, while' 
every thruft they made took effect. Alcantara 
fell dead at his brother’s feet ; his other defen- 
dants were mortally wounded ; and the governor 
no longer able to parry the many weapons furi— 
oufty aimed at him, received a deadly thruft fail 
in his throat, funk, and expired. As foon as he* 
was (lain, the aflfaflins ran out into the ftrects, and 
waving their bloody fwords, proclaimed the death 
of the tyrant. Above aoo of tbeir alfociatcs hav- 
ing joined them, they conduced young Almagro* 
in foiemn proeeffion through the city ; and afl’em- 
biing the magiftrates and principal citizens, com- 
pelled them to acknowledge him as lawful fuccetfor 
to his father in his government. The palace of Pi- 
zjfrro, with the houfes of his adherents, were pil- 
laged by the fokliers. The new governor march- 
ed 
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ed into the heart of the empire, to reduce fuch he could be conveyed to Spain. Gonzales Fftr 
places as refilled to acknowledge his authority, ro was then ^returned from his hazardous e*pe<ii 
A multitude of ruffians joined him on his march, tion, which bad employed turn long enough ti 
His army breathed nothing but vengeance and prevent him from taking a part in thqfc rev^ia 
plunder: every thing gave way before it. If the tions which had fo rapidly fucceeded each otbfl 
military talents of the general had equalled the The anarchy he found prevailing at his return, in 
ardour of his troops, the war had ended here, fpired him with the idea of leiziug the fnprem 
Unhappily for Almagro, he had loft his conductor authority. His fame and his forces made it id 
John de Herrada. His inexperience made him fall poffiblc that this ffioukl be refufed him* but k 


into the fnares that were laid for him by PeterAl- 
vares, who had put himfelf at the head of the op- 
pofite party. In the mean time, Vaca Di Caftro, 
who had been fent from Europe to try the mur- 
derers of old Almagro, arrived at Peru. As he 
was appointed to aflume the government in cafe 
Pizarro was no more, ail who had not fold thein- 
felves to the tyrant, haftened to acknowledge him. 
Caftro inftantly led them againft the enemy. The 
armies engaged at Chapas on the 16th Sept. 1542, 
and fought with inexpreffible obftinacy. Vidory 
decided in favour of Caftro. Thole -among the 
rcbeb who were molt guilty, dreading tortures, 
provoked the conquerors to murder them, crying 
out It <was I <wbo killed Pixarro . Their chief was 
taken pnfoner and died on the fcaffold. While 
thefe feenes of horror were tranfading in Atncri- 
ca, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in find- 
ing out expedients to terminate them ; though 
bo meafures had been taken to prevent them. 
Peru had only been made 1‘ubjed to the audience 
of Panama, which was too remote. A fupreme 
tribunal was eftablifhed at Lima for the difpetifa- 
tion of juftice, with authority to enforce and re- 
ward a due obedience to the laws. Blafco Nu- 
nez Vcia, who prefided in it as viceroy, arrived in 
1544, attended by his fuborainates in office, and 
found every thing in the mull dreadful difoidcr. 
To put an end to thefe tumults which now ful>- 
fifted, would have required a profound genius, and 
many other qualities which are fcldom united. 
Nunez had none of thefe advantages. He indeed 
poUcfled probity, firmnefs, and ardour ; but he had 
taken no pains to improve thefe gifts- . With thefe 
virtues, which were almoft defeats in his litua- 
tion, he began to fulfil his comniiffion, without 
regard to places, perfons, or circumftances. Con- 
trary to the opinion of ali intelligent ptrions, who 
wiffied that he fbouid wait for freffi infirinftions 
from Europe, lie publilhed ordinances, which de- 
clared that' the lands the conquerors had itized 
fbouid not pafs to their defecudants, and which 
difpolfelfcd thofc who had taken part in the civil 
commotions. All the Peruvians who had been 
enflaved by monks, biftiops, and perfom belong- 
ing to the government, were declared free. O* 
ther tyrannical eitabliffimenta alfo would foon 
have been proferibed ; and the conquered people 
were on the eve of being iheltcred under the pro- 
tection of laws, which would at icalt have tem- 
pered the rigours of the right of conq ueh, it even 
they had not entirely repaired theinjulticeot them ; 
but the Spamffi government was to be unfortunate 
even in the good it attempted to efiVd. A change 
fo unexpected tilled thofe with c.onitei nation, who 
law their fortunes thus wreflcd from them . From 
aftonifhment they proceeded to indignation, mur- 
muring, and ledition. The viceroy was degraded, 
put in irons, and baniihed to a ckfert llland, rill 


ufurpation was marked with fo many enormity 
that Nunez was regretted. He was recalled fro 
exile, and foon collected a fufficient number 1 
forces to enable him to take the field. Cmlc« 
motions were then renewed with extreme fury f 
both parties. No quarter was alkcd or given 4 
either tide. The Indians took part in rim asth 
had done in the preceding wars; ibmc ran 
thetnlelves under the ftamlard of the viod 
others under the banners of Gonzales. ■ 
15,000 to 20,000 of thefe unhappy wretches 
were fcattered about in each army, dragged 
the artillery, levelled the roads, carried the I 
gage, and deltroyed one anotiicr. Their 4 
querors had taught them to be fanguinary, *. 
ter a variety of advantages for a iong time i 
nately obtained, fortune at length favoured 
rebellion under the wails of Quito, in Jam 
1545 ; and Nunez with the gvcatelt part d 
men were mallhcred. Pizarro took the rod 
Lin)a, where they were deliberating on tbcl 
monies with which they ffiouid receive him. i 
zaies contented lmnfclf with making his eidfl 
on horieback, preceded by h ;3 lieutenant, 1 
marched on loot. Four biOiops and the Of 
traces accompanied him. Tiie Itreets wertdl 
with fiowers, and the air ltfounded witn 
Tins homage totally turned the head ut a md 
turaily haughty, and of confined idea*. » 
Gonzales policifcd both judgment and m 
ration, he might have rendered himfdfJ 
peadent. Tnc principal pcrlous of Insfl 
wiihed it. Inltead of this, he aded wiibl 
cruelty, inlatiablc avarice, and unbounded] 
Even thofc, whole interefts were conni 
with thofe of the tyrant, wiihed for a ddn 
Such a deliverer arrived from Europe in tbd 
foil of Peter Di ia Galea. T e fquadioa all 
provinces of the mountains immediately «kti 
for a perfon, who was invefted with a lawfil 
thcnly to govern them. Thofe who had 
concealed in del'ci ts, caverns, and tortus, j< 
him. Gonzales met the royal army, and at 
ed it on the 9U1 June 15 48. One of his lifl 
ants, feeing him abardoned at the full chM!| 
his bell foitiicrs, adviied him to throw UimH 
to me enemy's battalions, and peniii like J 
man ; but tnis weak man chofc rather to turn 
and end hi? life on a featfold. Car v. rial, a 
abie warrior, and more ferocious than U 
was quartered. This man, when he was cXj 
boafted that he had maifaered with liis own 
1400 Spaniards and 20,000 Indians, bud 
the laft feene of a tragedy, of which every at 
been marked with blood. Tiie governmed 
moderate enough not to continue the H 
tions; and the remembrance of the horrid 
mities they had futfered kept the Spaniards! 
jedion. The ’ commotion iiUeiiEbiy funk 
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bin ; and the country hath remained quiet ever fpirituous liquors chiefly prevails among the Mefi 
i free. With regard to the Peruvians, the moft tizos. Another liquor much ufed in this country 
[ trad racaiurcs were taken to render it impoflible is mate, which is made of an herb Paraguay, (S ct 
l |ar tVm to rebel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of Paraguay, N° 4.) Gaming }s carried to an ex- 


Ifcer i?/l king, bad taken refuge in fome remote 
Hri'i!*!*, where he lived in peace. There he 
fcbbofeiy furrounded by the troops fent out 
ttt him, that he was forced to furrender. Tht 
iror Francis De Toledo cau fed him to be ac- 
j&d of fcvera! pretended crimes, and he was be- 
ftfcda) 71. All the other defeendants of the 
Is feared a fknilar fate. The hofror of thefe 
tarn; ir< excited fo univerial an indignation both 
1 the Old and the New World, that Philip II. 
buucd them; but the infamous policy of this 
krwafo notorious* that no credit was given 

I ence to juftice and humanity. OnTy 
ha? fince been made by the Peruvians 
heir independence, and throw off the 
e. An Indian of the province of Xau- 
>afted his defeent from the ancient in- 
ic’aimed king in 1742. His country* 
hope* of recovering their lands, tbeif 
iber v and ldigion, flocked in crowds 
rd, but though at firft fuccefsful, they 
si and difperfed* atter having made 
progrefs. 

, Inhabitants, dress, mavnfrs, 
tu abounds more in women than in 
; women enjoy a better date of ! ealth, 
early intern erance of the men. The 
•veil made, of a proper (tahire, and 
d agreeable countenance. The Mef- 
3 in general well made, often tailor 
aary fize, and very rebuff. The In- 
nmonly low of ftature, though llrong 
^portioned. Some are remarkably 
1 hair is thick and long, and worn 
ie Indian women plait tffcirs behind 
), and cut that before above the eye 
‘ grtateft difgrace that can bo offered 
of either fex is to cut off their hair; 
iioifhmtnt they bear with patience; 

never forgive. The colour of the 
p black ; lank, hard), and coarfc as 
rfe. The male Meflizos, to dittin- 
Ives from the Indians, cut off their 
ic females do not. The Mcttizos 
loth, manufa&ured in this country, 
women attest to drefs in the fame 
: Spanish. The drefs of the Indians 
ate cotton drawer. 0 , down to the calf 
xrte, and edged with a lace. The 
cd by a black cotton frock, in the 
k, with three openings one for the 
>thers for the arms. Our this is *a 
nd a hat. This is their general drefs, 
ever lay afide, even while they fleep. 

who have acquired fome fortune, 
the barbers and phlebotomies, dif- 
tfebe* f rom their countrymen by the 
leir drawers, and a fhivt, with lace 
fingers broad fattened round like a 
They wear lilver or gold buckles 
though they wear no (lockings ; 
wak of fine cloth, often adorned with 
lace. Rum and br.indy are drank 
f all ranks ; but the exccifive ufe of 
L Part L 


travagant height. The common people and the 
Indians, are greatly addi cted to fteaiing 5 but rob- 
beries are feldom heard of. 

(7.) Peru, Mines of. There dre great nunu 
bers of very rich mines which the waters have in* 
vaded. The difpofition of the ground f which 
from the fummit of the Cordilleras goes continu* 
ally (helving to the South Sea, renders fuch events 
more common at Peru than in other places. Thifc 
has been in lbmc inttance3 remedied. Jofeph Sal- 
cedo, about I660, difeovered near Puna, the mine 
of Lavcacoto. it was fo rich, that they often cut 
the f iver with a cliiftl. It was at laft overflowed 
with wver, but in 1740, Dicgfi de Bacna aflbei- 
aied with others to avert the fprings. The la* 
hours, which this difficult undertaking required* 
Were not finilhed till 1754. The mine yields at 
much now .13 it did at hrft. But mines (fill richer 
have been difeovered. Such is that of Fcrrosr, 
which was found in the fame country where the 
Inca 3 worked that of Porco. An Indian, named 
Hwbn, in 1545? purfuing fome deer,’ in order to 
climb certain fteep rocks laid hold of a bufh, tht 
roots of which loofened frem the earth/ and 
brought to view an ingot of filver. The Indian 
had reeourl'c to it for his own ufe. The change 
in his fortune Was remarked by one of his coun- 
trymen, and he difeovered to him the frcrct. The 
two friends could not keep their counfel and cn» 
joy their good fortune. They quarrelled} on 
which the indifereet confident difeovered the 
whole to his matter, Villaroel, a Spaniard. Upon 
this the mine was worked 7 and a great number of 
others were found in its vicinity 5 the principal of 
which are in the northern part of the mountain, 
and their direction is from N. to S. The fame 
of Potofi foon fpread abroad; and there was 
quickly built at the foot of the mountain a town, 
con fitting of 60,000 Indians and 10,600 Spaniards* 
The fieri! ily of the foil did not prevent its bcinj 
immediately peopled. Com* fruit, flocks, Ame- 
rican flu if?, European luxuries* arrived from every 
quarter. In 17. ,8 thefe mines produced annuallw 
near 973,000!. without reckoning the filver which 
was not regittered, and what had been carried off 
by fraud. From that time the produce has beed 
fo much diminitiicd, that not above -Jrth part of 
the coin which was formerly ttruck is now made. 
At all the mines fit Peru, the Spaniards, in puri* 
tying their gold and fiver, ufe mercury, wit!| 
which they are fupplied from Guan^a Velica. 
The common opinion h, that this nine was dif* 
covered in 1.-64. The trade of mercury was thea 
(till free: it became an exclufive trade in 157ft. 
At this period al! the mines of mcifcury were fhut-; 
ar.d that of Guinea Velica alone was worked, thfe 
property of \vl icn the king referred M him ft If. 
It is not found to diminifh. This minbis dug in 
the very large mountain, of Potosj, 60 leagued 
from Lima. In its profound abvfs are feen ftreets* 
fquares, and a chapel, where the myftfries of rei 
Iigion on all ftftivals are celebrated. Millions of 
flambeaux arc continually kept to enlighten it. 
The mine of Guanca Velica generally ifcflidts thofe 
Kk who 
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who work in it with convulfions : and the other 
mines, which are not lefe unhealthy, are all work- 
ed by the Peruvians. Thefe unfortunate victims 
of an infatiable avarice are crowded all together 
and plunged naked into thefe abyfies, the greateft 
part of which are deep, and all exceffively cold. 
Tyranny has invented this refinement in cruelty, 
to reader it impodible for any thing to efcape its 
reftlds vigilance. If there are any wretches who 
long furvive fuch barbarity, it is the ufe of cocoa 
that preiencs them. 

C8.)Pe*U, mountains, rivers, and towns 
or. The principal moun ains of Peru are the An- 
des, or Cordilleras. See Andes, $ i — 6. The 
* Chief rivers are the Sangay, Upano, Payra , La - 
tacunga , Titicaca, &c. The principal cities are 
Quito, Paita, Lima, Cufco, Potofi, Porco. 

(o.) Peru, population of. The population 
of Peru has not been afeertahed with any preci- 
fion. The city of Lima contains 54*000 ; Guaya- 
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Goats have alio thriven well ; but European flU 
have degenerated. There are three (peeks] 
quadrupeds peculiar to Peru, viz. the La*ut, 
vicuna and guanaco* They are all three (peek! 
camels, though covered with wool, and hi 
called cayml-Jkccp. The lama is defbibed ill 
Camelus, N° 3, and the two latter are vari| 
of Pacos. See Camelus, W 4. The 
make cloth of their wool, and they are of 
Service as beads of burden, being very dodfl 
eafily kept. Their flc(h is reckoned as g<xj| 
mutton. The guanaco is ufefel in the mines, 
ing metals one rugged roads, where no other! 
could go. There are alfo a few tigers, as lain 
fierce as thofe of Africa, and a fpecies of w! 
foneoufly called a lion. Alligators alio fit! 
the banks of the rivers. The mod fingubg 
are the galliruzzo, and the condor, two 
fpecies of vultures. (SeeVutTUR.) The] 
is of great ufe in preventing the country i 


iquil, 20,000 ; Potofi, 25,000; Paz, 20,000, and ing over-run -with alligators. They watch 


Cufco, 26,000; in all 145,000; but thefe places 
are but a fmall part of the Peruvian empire. 

(*o.) Peru, provinces, extent, climate, 
See. of. This extenfive empire is governed by a 
viceroy, and is divided into three large provinces 
or audiences, called Quito, Lima or Loj Rcgcs f 
and Charcas. (See thefe articles.} This empire, 
when it was fubdued, extended along the S. Sea, 
from the river of Emeralds to Chili, and on the 
land fide to Popayan, according to feme geogra- 
phers. It contained within it that famous chain 
pi mountains- which rifes in th’c Terra Magellanica, 
and is gradually loft in Mexico, where it unites 
the fouthern parts of America with the northern. 
T.hc climate differs extremely in different parts of 
the' country, though it lies all within the torrid 
gone.'. Some places are exceeding hot; others 
mild and temperate : others, particularly the tops 
oi the Cordilleras, and other high mountains, 
are covered with eternal lnow ; while other moun- 
tains, covered alfo with lnow, conftantly throw 
[out torrents of fire and finoke. In feme places it 
iever rains; in others the rains are exceflive. 
^Thunder ftorms are alfo exceedingly frequent in 

£ me places, while in others they are totally uu- 
lown. Bat no part of the globe is fo often con- 
yulfed by tire moll dreadful of all natural phaeno- 
fa^na, earthquakes. Nor is any part of the em- 
pire fe frequently vifited by them as Lima. (Sec 
SLima.) In Feb. 1797, a dreadful earthquake 
nappeiicd, by which great number® of people pe- 
jilhed. In the provinces of Taninga, Ambato, 
Rio “Bamb^, Alaofi, and* part of Quito and Chim- 
Do, the houifes were all levelled with tile ground. 
Jiw mouptains (hook with fuch violence, that 
£h«^y were dalhcd againft each other, and the vol- 
threw up burning lava, duft, (tones, arid 
ivater; and totally deftroyed Capaipi, San-Andrea, 
Jpwany,- Guanando, Emlyies, and many other 
p:ac£Sr />t S imbagna and Tiniba, new rivers burft 
and, ftvcral lakes threw up flames. Yet in 
whole of this empire, the climate is healthy 5 
^Oj^rvheiy any malady peculiar to it ; and moft 
plpi.v (ukafo. of Europe are little known in it. 

1 v.u ? (Q uadrupeds, birds, insects, See . 
or. ;■ a^^cauie, which were early introduced 


male alligators, concealed among the btasqj] 
trees near the banks of rivers, and as (boo 
have laid their eggs and retired, thefe 
down and devour them, tearing up fach 
buried in the (and. The condor is the 
bird in this country, is very carnivorous, 
ten flies off with lambs. The Zumsao! 
bummrr 9 is a night bird peculiar to the 
and defer!*. They are feldom feeo, bod 
heard, by their finging and humming noifeg 
air. The humming birds likewife aboo 
are remarkable for their finaUnefs of fize, 
beautiful vivid colours of their feathers. Sqf 
chilus. The Toucan is alfo peculiar 
country. See Rh am ph astos. The bats; 
monftrous fize, and often feck the Ueodqfl 
Serpents are numerous, particularly rattle" 
Spiders and moft other infers are huger th|| 
of Europe. Earth worms arc as long a*i 
ann, and as thick as oue’s thumb. 

(ra.) Peru, religion of the ancii 
tives op. The Peruvian^ were taught by! 
to adore the Creator, whom they dened 
Paca Camac, that intelligence which aniind 
world. They feldom built temples or old 
crificcs to him. One temple, however, Ud 
to The tmkno<ur+ Gody the Spaniards fotindj 
arrival, created in a. valley, thence named 
hy of Paca Comae. The fitcrifices inftitutej 
nour of the fun confifted chiefly of lambs $1 
which they offered all forts of cattle, foi 
corn, and even burnt their fineft cloths olfl 
tar by way of incenfe. They had drink 
made of mai/e. deeped in water. They 
feme kind of veneration to the images 
animals and vegetables that had a place 
temples. Befides the felemnities at ei| 
moon, 4 grand feflivals were celebrated 
The fir ft, called Roy mi, was held in June, 
in honour of the fun, but of their firft IncaJ 
Capac, and Coya Mama Ocla, his wife ad 
whom the Incas confidcrcd as their firft >■ 
defeended immediately from the fun. At! 
rival, all the viceroys, generals, govern! 
nobility, affembled at Cuzco ; and the luj| 
dated in perfen as liigh-prieft ; though 


niuui wut uiuuuuwa ciaica 111 penon as lugij-prjcu , ^ 

oom E qp f^x', t now run wild and are hunted, occafions the regular pontiff, who was t 
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r rack or brother of the Inca, officiated. 
Horning of the fcftival, the Inca, accompanied 
to nc2r relations, in order of their feniority, 
i !>arcfoot in proceffion, at day-break, to the 
a-place, where they remained looking 3 tten- 
t towards the caft. The luminary no fooner 
d, than they fell proftrate on their faces in 
1 profound veneration, and acknowledged 
t their god and father. The vafial princes, 
ty, that were not of the blood royal, 

: fame in another fquare. The priefts then 
a black lamb, in f.icrifice, firft turning its 
rards the eaft. From the entrails of the 
, they drew prognoses of peace and war. 
The Peruvians believed in the immortality 
' ul. The Incas taught them that, on lea- 
varid, they fhouki enter into a ft ate of 
, provided for them by their god and fa- 
t fun. 

n?, sciences and arts in. Before 
1 o* the Spaniards in America, the Peru- 
* acquainted with fome points of aftro- 
They had obferved the various motions 
Venus, and the different phafes of 
The people divided the year by the 
; but the Incas, who had difeovered the 
1 of the fun, marked out the fummer and 
ifolftices by high towers, which they erected 
li and VV. of Cuzco. When the fun rofe 
r ^ppofite to 4 of thofe towers, on the E. 
i the city, and fet againft thofe of the W. 
i the fummer folftice ; when it rofe and 
the towers, it was the winter folftice. 

I ilfo erefted marble pillars in the great 
r the temple of the fun, by which they 
1 the equinoxes, under the equator, when 
I being vertical, the pillars caft no {hade, 
c time* they crowned the pillars with gar- 
flowers and odoriferous herbs, and cele- 
1 1 fcftival to the lun. They diftinguifhed 
hs by the moon, and their weeks were 
t quarters of the moon ; the days of the week 
* guiihed, as jirjiy fceond, Sc c. When the 
ecupfcd, they concluded it was on ac- 
thcir fins, imagining that this phenome- 
rtended famine, war, and peftilence, or 
terrible calamity. In a fimilar ftate of 
c, they apprehended that Ihe was fick, 
They had philofophers, who taught 
} cultivated poetry, and compofed plays, 

1 ▼ere adted before the king bv the great 
: he court, officers. Si c. They were ac- 
1 mth painting and ftatuary, but in all the 
nts of mechanic arts they were extremely 
Though many goldfmiths were con- 
nployed, they had never invented an an- 
metai, but ufed a hard ftone, and beat 
: with round pieces of copper inftead of 
, nor had they any files or graving tools, 
carpenters had no other tools than hatchets 
r or flint ; nor had they learned the ufe 
though the country affords mines of it. 
r Varies were alfo made of flint or copper, 
t-) Peru, soil and produce of. The fer- 
^ the foil is incredible, for the fruits arid 
■ * all the feafons are vifible at the fame 
; and while fome herbs of the field are fading, 
1 Ihc fame kind are fpringing up ; while 
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On fome flowers lofe their beauty, others blow ; wBtft 
the fruits of the trees have attained their maturity 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, frefll 
leaves bloflom, and fruits are feen in their proper 
gradations in fize and ripenefs on the lame tree. 
The fame incelfant fertility is confpicuous in the 
corn, both reaping and fowmg being carried on at 
the fame time : fo that the declivities of the neigh- 
bouring hills exhibit all the beauties of the four 
fcafons in one aflemblage. Though all this is ge- 
nerally feen, yet there is a fettled time for the 
grand harvett s yet fometimes the molt favourable 
feafon for fowing in one place is a month or two 
after that of another, though their diftancedoe* 
not exceed 3 or 4 leagues. Thus in different 
fpots, fowing and reaping are performed through- 
out the year, the forwardnefs or retardment arifing 
from the different fituations, and temperatures. 
The ebirimofa is confidercd as one of the moil de- 
licious fruits in the world. Its dimenfions are v». 
rious, being from 1 to 5 inches in diameter. It is 
impeife&ly round, flatted towards the ftalk, but 
all the other parts are nearly circular. It is co- 
vered with a thin foft (hell, which adheres fo clofc- 
ly to the pulp as not to be feparated from it with- 
out a knife. The outward coat is green, varie- 
gated with prominent veins, forming all over it a 
kind of net-work. The pulp is white, and coi* 
tains a large quantity of juice rcferr.bling honey, 
o£ a lweet tail*, mixed with 2 gentle acid of a 
mod exquifite flavour. The feeds are formed in 
fcveral parts of the pulp, and are fomewhat flat. 
The tree is high and tufted, the ftem large and 
round, but with fome inequalities, full of elliptic 
leayes, terminating in a point. The blolTom and 
leaves are a darkifti green, ft is remarkable for 
its incomparable fragrance. The granadillu re- 
fembles a hen's egg, but is larger. The outflde 
of the (hell is fmootli, glofTy, and of a faint car- 
nation colour, and the infide white and foft. The 
(hell contains a vifeous liquid fubftance full of very 
fmall and delicate grains, lefs hard than thofe of 
the pomegranate. This medullary fubftance is fa. 
parated from the (hell by a fine and tranfparent 
membrane. Its fruit has a delightful fweetnefs 
blended with acidity, very cordial and refrcfhing, 
and fo wholefomc, that there is no danger of eat- 
ing to excels. The frutiila^ or Peruvian ftrawber- 
ry, is generally not above an inch in length, but 
much larger in fome parts of Peru ; but their tafte^ 
though juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to 
thole in Europe. Wheat, barley, maize, pota- 
toes, caflava, pimento, cotton, vines, olives, &c. 
are cultivated, and afford abundant produce. 

(15.) Peru, trat>e and manufactures of. 
Commerce is chiefly carried on by Europeans, 
who are fettled in Peru. The manufactures are 
chiefly cottons, white and ftriped baize and cloths. 
On the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena, tbefe 
traders refort thither to purchafe European goodr, 
which on their return they difpcrfe through the 
provinces. Iron and fteel are imported from Eu- 
rope, and large quantities of indigo from Mexico; 
blue being the colour chiefly preferred, in appareh 
With the wool of the vicuna, they make, at Cufco, 
(lockings, handkerchiefs, and fear s. The lame 
wool, mixed with that of the European (beep, 
fervea for carpets and fine cloth. Inferior wool 
K k % man,. 
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jBftmsfeftured into fcrgcs, uruggets, &c. Gold 
pn<\ Silver toys, laces and embroideries are alfo 
jftade by the natives; the laft chiefly by Peruvian 
■girls* and Meftizos. 

(16.) Peru, volcanoes or. The principal 
volcanoes are Sakgay, Cotopaxi , Pichincha, ancW 
Tonoourqua. See thefc articles. 

* Tq PERVADE. v. a . [ pervado, Lat.] i. To 
pafs through an aperture ; to permeate.— 

The labpurid chyle pervades the pores. Blackm. 
—Paper dipped in water or oil, and lu'hny other 
Jubilances foaked in fuch liquors as will intimate* 
ly pervade their little pores, become more transpa- 
rent. Newt. a. To pafs through the whole extens- 
ion. — An immaterial Tel£a£tivc fubftance, that 
can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley.— 

What but God, 

Pervades* adjufts and agitates the whole ? Tbomf. 

. * PERVASION. n.f.X from pervade.] The adt 
of pervading or palling through. — Both thole kinds 
of fluidity, aferibed to faltpetre, will appear to be 
caufed by the pervajion of a foreign body. Boyle.’ 

* PERVERSE, ad). { fervers , Yi.perve’ /us* Lat.] 
s. Diftorted from the right. — 

And nature breeds 

* Perverfe , all monftrous, all prodigious things. 

. Milton • 

%. Obltinate in the wrong ; ftubbom ; untractable. 

This was all thy care 

To ftand approved in fight of God, though 
worlds ‘ 

Judg’d thee perverfe. Milton's Par. Loft. 

To fo perverfe a lex all grace is vain. Dryd. 

3. Petulant ; vexatious ; peevilh<; delirous to crofs 
and vex ; cro&. — 

I’ll frown and be perverfe , and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe. Sbak. 

* PERVEkSELY. adv. [from perverfe] With 
intent to vex ; ptevilhly ; vexatioufiy ; fpltefully ; 
crofsly; with pett/ malignity. — Men pervtrftly 
take up piques And difplealures at others. Decay 
of Piety . — Men, that do not perverfdy ufe theif 
words, feldom miftake the fignification of the 
Dames of limple ideas. Locke. — 

A patriot is a dangerous poll. 

When wanted by bis country molt, 

. Pervefdy comes in evil times. Swift. 

* PERVERSENESS, n. /. [from perverf/.] 1. 
Petulance ; peerifhnefs ; fpiteful croflnefs. — 

Virtue hath fome pevverfenefs ; for Ihe will 

Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 

Her whbm he wiflies molt, lhall feldom gain 

Through her pevverfenefs. Milt. Par . Lofl . 

The perverfenefs of my fate is fufch, 

That he’s not mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. 

Drydeni 

Conviction does but more incenfe ; *. ■ 

Perverfenefs is your whole defence. * Swift. 

Perverfion ; corruption. Not in ufe. — Neithlr 
can this be meant of evil govemoitrs or t\ rants; 
but o ' fome perverfenefs and detection in the na- 
tion itfelf. Bacon. 

* PERVERSION. «?./. [petv’cr/ion, Fr. from per- 
vtrfe] The ait of perverting; change to fome- 
t ing woifw. — Women to govern men. Haves free- 
jn.n, arc much in the fame degree ; all being total 
y clarions and perverjtoxs of the laws of nature 
and nations. Racun. — T he hopes of enjoying tht 


abbey lands would be an effe&nal Incitement | 
their perverfion. Swift • 

* PER VERSIT Y. //. f. { poverfti , Fr. from pt 
verfe.] Perverfenefs ; crolinefs. — 

What lira yccperverfity is this of man ! AV r 
f To PERVERT, v. a. [ perverto , Lat .pxrvtn 
Fr.i 1. To diftort from the true end or purpo 
— Inftead of good they may work ill, and rera 
jufticc to extreme injuftice. Spenfers Ireland.- 
thou feeft the opprefiion of the poor, and vidb 
perverting of jufticc in a province, marvel not. i 
xluf v. 8.— 

If then his providence 
Out of our evil fetk to bring forth good, 
Our labour mult be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ftill to find means of evil. H 
— He has perverted my meaning by his glod 
Dry den. — Porphyry has wrote a volume to etfi 
this cave of the nymphs with more piety® 
judgment ; and another perfon has perverts fqj 
to obfeenity; and both allegorically. BroomeiA 
cannot charge any thing upon their nature/ 
we take care that it is not perverted by thurd 
cation. Law. 2. To corrupt ; to turn frofflJ 
right ; oppofed to convert, which is to turafc 
the wrong to the right. — 

He in the ferpent had pe rverted Eve, « 
Her hulband fbe, to tafte the fatal fruit. Ji 
—The fubtle practices of Eudoxius, bifhopof 
ftantinople, in perverting and corrupting the! 
pious Emperor Valens. IVaterhmd. 

* PERVERTER. /. [from pervert.] 

that changes any thing from good to bad; m 
rupter.— Where a child finds his own paresw 
pt rverters , he cannot he fo properly bom, a*® 
ned into the world. Souths 2. One who <M 
any tiring from the right purpofe.— He thatlj 
a prohibition in a divine law, had need bd| 
fatisfied about t!)e fenfe he gives it, left he ■ 
the wrath of God, and be found a peevdM 
hi 8 law. Stilling fleet. « 

* PERVERTIBLE, adj. [from pervert.} 8 
may be eafily perverted, din wo tb.' 1 

( 1.) PERUGIA, ahandfome, Urge, anciew 
populous city of Italy, capital of PeruginojI 
ed on a hill. - It has a ftrong citadel, an tinbS 
3 colieges, 3 academies, arid a bilhop’s lire. » 
churches, and many other buildings are vtryh 
fome. It is. 60 miles NE. of Florence, 75# 
Rome. Lon. 12. 30. E. Lot. 43. 6. N. * 
(2.) Pf.rugia, a lake of Perugi.no, 8mileifi 
the city, 1. It is almoft round, being abd 
miles h. diameter, and has 3 ifiands. 

(1.) PERUGIANO, or /a province of 8 
(1.) PERUGINO, > one of the finaiW 
the territory of tire church, bounded on the‘ 
by Etruria ; on the S. by Orvictano, and ctr 
E. by the duchies of Spoleto and Urbino, and 
the N. by the county of Caftdlar.a. It is 15 d 
long, and 24 broad. The air is very pure, 
the foil fertile in corn arid good wine. The i 
tal is ProuGia. 

(a.) pKKUGiNO. See Montanini. 

- ♦ PERVICAOIOUS. adj. * [pervicax* Id 
Spitefully oblrinate; peevhhly contuicscicdi 
May private devotions be efficacious upon 1 
mind- ot one of the mod per vicarious young d 
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Good&ert was in fight audacious. 

But in hi* lie mod perutcacious. Denham. 

* riRVlCAClOUSLY. adv. [from perricaci- 
I Rj.l With fpiteful obftinacy. 

| •PERVICACIOUSNESS.) n.f. [pervicaeia, 

• PERVICACITY. > Lat. from pc vica* 

, • PJERVICAC Y. Jcious. ] Spiteful ob- 

fiacr. 

•PERVIOUS, adj. [fennus, Lat.] i. Admit* 
pillage; capable of being permeated.— The 
If jptitns ufed to fay, that unknown dai knefs is 
tfcewft principle of the world ; by darknefs they 
tea God, wnofe fecreta are pervious to no eye. 

f.jiiTi*" 4 

He to thickets fled, 

Conceal'd from aiming fpears, noxpo vious to the 
Reed. Dry dm. 

•Thofe lodged in our earth, mo’ e lax and pt> •vi~ 
ffookuard. *. Pervading ; permeating. This 
; i* not proper.— 

What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 
HifluttVing motion which we call the mind ? 

[*. Prior. 

*KRVIOUSNESS. n.f. [from pe^ious.} Qua- 
Valmifing a pallage. — 'The. ptruianjnefs of our 
“itoa body much more fubtiie than air, pro- 
ipartly from the loofer torture of that gl fs 
recover was made of, and partly from the 
was heat, which opened the pores of the 
fyle .—‘ There will be found another difflr- 
:bddes that of pervioufnrfs . Holder's Elements. 
^VliSE, a town of the imperial French re- 
in the department of Lys, and late prov; 

Flanders ; 6 m. WNVV. of Dixmude. 
•PERUKE. 72./. I peruque, Fr.] A cap of 
air; a periwig.— I put him on a linen cap, 
^peuie over that. IVifeman. 
r >)PuvK£. See Periwig, and Perruke. 
f 1 h Pi ru k e . v. a. [from the noun .] T o drefs 
Ufeidcus hair. 

•PucKEMAKE*. n . /. [peruke and maker.] A 
dcr of perukes ; a wigmaker. 

* PERUSAL, n.f. [from ptru/c.] The ad of 
This treatife requires application in the 

#Wo/.-If upon a ntvrperufal you think 
Itcn in the very fpirit of the ancients, it 
your care. Atterbury. 

T$£, a town of France, in the department 
ite { 9 miles S. of Confolent. 

* To Peruse, v. a. [ per and u/eT\ i. To read. 
Uruje this writing here. Skak. Rich. II. 

apart an hour in a day to pvufe thole peti- 
Bacon . — Cjbfrrve whether he taftes the dif- 
ig perfections of the author whom he 
Ad&f. Spefi. 2. To obferve ; to examine. 

I hear the enemy ; 

kmc light horfemen, and per i/e their wings. 

Sbak. 

I've perus'd her well. Sb *k. 

Mjrfelf ( then perus'd, and limb by limb 
t&rvq d. * Milt. Par. Loft. 

* PtkUSER. n.f. [from pemfe.] A reader ; ex- 
The difficulties and hefitation 3 of every 

mil be according to the capacity of each per- 
, • PeUw. 

|tRUSIA, an ancient town of Etruria, or. the 
’» built by Ocnus ; where L. Antonius was 
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befieged by Aiiguftus, till he furrendered. (5fra£o.) 
It is now called Perugia. 

PERU VELS, a town of the imperial French re* 
public, in the a p. of gemappes, and ci-devant 
prov. of Andrian Hainault, 5 miles N. of Condi. 

(1.) PERUVIAN, adj . of or belonging to Peru. 

( a. y Peruvian Balsam. See Myroxylon. 

(3.) Peruvian Bark, or Jesuits Bark, the 
Bark of the Cinchona officinalis, a well known 
medicine. See Cinchona, N° 3. The pale and 
the red are chiefly ufed in Britain. The pale ia 
brought to us in pieces of different fizes, either 
flat or quilled, and the powder is rather of a light* 
er colour than that of cinnamon. The red is ge- 
nerally in much larger, thicker, flattifh pieces, but 
fometimes alfo in the form of quills, and its pow- 
der is reddiih like that of Armenian fo le. It is 
much more refinous, and pofiefies the fenfible 
qualities of the cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the oth^r forts ; and the more nearly the 
other kinds refemble the red bark, the better they 
are now confidered. The red bark is heavy, firm* 
found, and dry ; friable between the teeth ; does 
not feparate into fibres; and breaks, not lhivery, 
bift fhort, clofc, and fmooth. It has three layers ; 
the outer is thin, rugged, of a reddilh brown co- 
lour, but frequently covered with mofly matter: 
the middle is thicker, more compact, darker co- 
loured, very refuious, brittle, and yields firft to 
the pettier the inmoft is more woody, fibrous, 
and of a brighter red. The Peruvian bark yields 
its virtues both to cold and boiling water ; but the 
decoction is thicker, gives out its tafte more rea- 
dily, and forms an ink with a chalybeate more 
fuddenly than the frefh cold infufion. This infu- 
fion, however, contains at lead as much extrac- 
tive matter, but more in a Rate of folution ; and 
its colour, on Handing fome time with the chaly- 
beate, becomes darker, while that of the decoc- 
tion becomes more faint. When they are of a cer- 
tain age, the addition of a chalybeate renders them 
green; and when this is the cafe, they are in a 
date of fermentation, and effete. Mild or caudic 
alkalies, or lime, precipitate the extra&ive matter, 
which in the cafe of the caudic alkali isre-diliolved 
by a farther addition of the alkali. Lime-water 
precipitates lefs from a fredh infufion than from a 
frefh deco&ion ; and in the precipitate of this lad 
fome mild earth is perceptible. The infufion is. 
by age reduced to the fame date with the frdh 
deco&ion, and then they depofite nearly an equal 
quantity of mild earth and extra&ive matter; fo 
that lime-water, as well as a chalybeate, may for 
ufed as a ted of the relative drength and periihabie 
nature of the different preparations, and of difftr- 
cr.t barks. Accordingly cold jnfufions are found 
by experiments to be lefs perilhable than decoc- 
tions ; infufion* and deco&ions of the red bark 
than thofe of the pale ; thofe of the ted bark, 
however, are found by length of time to f rar e 
more mild earth with the lime-water, and more 
extra&ed matter. Lime-water; as precipitate, g 
the extra&ed matter, appears an equally improper 
and difagreeablc mendruum. Water fufpends tl e 
refin by means of much lefs gum thin has been 
fuppofed. Re&ified > : rit of wine cxtra&s a bit- 
temtfs, but no adiii^ency, from a rcliduum of 
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totffcSbtfs of cold water ; and water e*tra#s af- 
tringency, l\ut no bittcmefs, from the refiduum of 
as many Sfftifaons of te#ified fpirit. The refidua 
in both are infipid. From many ingenious expe- 
riments made on the Peruvian bark by Dr Irvine* 
pubbfhed in a differtation which gained the prize- 
medal given by the Harveian Society of Edinburgh 
for 1783, the powder of different merrftrua, as act- 
ing upon Peruvian bark , is ascertained with great* 
dr accuracy than had before been done : and, with 
refpe# to comparative power? the fluids after men- 
tioned a# hr the order in which they are placed j 
»-i. Dulcified /pint 9/ vitriol, a. Caufiic ley. 3. 
French brandy. 4. Rhem/h wine. 5. Soft water. 
6 . Vinegar find water. 7. Dulcified fpirit of nitre • 
%. Mild volatile alkali. 9. Retfified Jpirii of wine, 
10. Mild vegetable alkali. 11. Lime-water . The 
antifeptic powers of vinegar and bark united are 
doubfe the fum of thofe taken Separately. The a* 
ftringent power of the bark is tncreafed by acid of 
vitriol 5 the bitter tafte is deftroyed by it. The 
officinal preparations of the bark are, 1. The 
powder: of this, the firft parcel that paffes the 
fieve being the moft refinous and brittle layer, is 
the ftrongeft. a. The extraSi the watery and 
spirituous extra# conjoined form the moft proper 
preparations of this kind. 3. The refin : this can- 
not perhaps be obtained feparatc from the gummy 
part, nor would it be definable. 4. Spirituous tinc- 
ture : this is beft made with proof-fpirit. 5. 
The deco&wn 2 this preparation, tho' frequently em- 
ployed, is yet in many refpe#s inferior even to a 
fimple watery infufion. The beft form is that of 
powder ; in which the conftituent parts are in .the 
moft effectual proportion. The cold infufion* 
which can be made in a few minutes by agitation, 
4bt fpiritluous tin#ure, and the extra#, are like- 
wife proper in this refpe#. F or covering the tafte, 
different patients require different vehicles ; liquor- 
ice, aromatics, acktoy port wine, fmall beer, por- 
ter, milk, butter-milk, 8cc. afe frequently em- 
ployed ; and it may be given in’ form of ele#uary 
with currant jelly, wkh brandy, or with rum. 

(•4.) Peruvian Camel. See Camelus, N° 3. 

(5.) Peruvian Hare. See Lepus, N w 15. 

(6.) Peruvian Sheep. See Canelus, N q 3. 

PERUVIANA, a vaft peniufula, extending 
Hfelf from tbe ifthmus of Darien to Cape Horn, 
in tbe form of a triangle, of which Terra Ma- 
gellanica and the Cape, form the vertex. It 
includes the whole of South America, although 
all the countries included within thefe limits do 
not acknowledge the dominion of the crown of 
Spain* See Terra FirMa. 

PERUVIANS, a. f. the people of Peru. See 
Peru, $ 6 . 

PERUZZI, Balthafar, an historical painter and 
srehite#, born in *481. He went to Rome, and 
was employed by Alexander VI, Julius II, and 
Leo X. He was fo perfe# in Chiaro obfeuro and’ 
perfpe#ive, that Titian himfelf beheld his work* 
with aftonilhment. He was in Rome in 1517* 
when Charles V, facked it ; but procured his li- 
berty by painting a portrait of tbe Conftable, 
Bourbon. He died in 1556. 

PERWANNAH, n.f. i:* the language of Ben- 
gal, an order of government, or a letter from a 
man in authority. 


PERW1S, a toten of the French itopemlrcr 
public in the dep. of the Dylc, and ci-derint 
prov. of AuftriAn Brabant ; 6 nuies NE.of Gcm^ 
blours. 

PERZANO, a town of Maritime Aultria in 
Albania; containing 1600 people. 

PERZENE, a town of the Italian republic, h 
the dep. of the Reno, diftri# and late duchy oi 
Bologna, 8 miles N£. of Bologna. 

# PESADE. n. /. Pefade ia a motion a horfi 
makes in railing or lifting up his forequarter! 
keeping his hind legs upon the ground withoti 
ftirnng. Farrier's Diff. 

PtSAN, an ifl.md in the Eaft Sea, near thi 
coaft of China. Lon. 137. 45. E. of Ferro. Lat 
»6. 5a. N. 

(1.) PESARO, a large city of Italy, in the teq 
ritory of tbe pope, and duchy of Uibtno, witkj 
bifhop’s fee, and ftrccta. paved with bricks. ]jj 
cafile is well fortified, the harbour eicell 
and tbe cathedral magnificent. The ettfirfl 
ate famous for figs, of which they fend 10 
quantities to Venice. It is fcated on an emiocw 
at the mouth of the Fogba, on the Gulphofn 
nice. Lon. 13. o. E. Lat. 43. 36. N. j 

(3.) Pesaro, a diftn# of the Italian repaid 
in the department of the Rubicon. At the ge| 
ral cenfuf, taken on the 33th May 1801, its 
tained 35*73 citizens. I 

(3.) Pesaro, the capita] of the above depfl 
ment. It feems to be the city in Urbino aM 
deferibed, (fee N 9 1.) taken from the Pope's ■ 
minions, and annexed by Bonaparte to the ha 
republic ; as we find no other town of tbe vm 
mentioned by geographers. tf 

JPESCAGLIO, a town of the Italian rmm 
in the dep. of the Lario, diftri# and late did 
of Como ; feated On the W. bank of the'SE.li 
qfthe Lake ot Coino. j 

PESCA&A, a very ftrong town of Naples! 
Abrdzzo Citra ; feated at the mouth of a nJ 
named, which falls into the Guiph of Vdl 
Lon. 15. 2. E. Lat. 41 37. N. 1 

PESCATAWAY. See Piscataway. J 
PESCE, Nicolas, a famous Sicilian diwid 
whom F. Kircher gives the following accotfj 
“ In the time of Frederic king of Sicily (fry* j 
cber), therfe lived a celebrated diver, whofe njj 
was Nicolas , and who, from his amazing id® 
fwimming, and his perfeverance under water, 4 
furnamed tbe fijh . This man had from hi* 
fancy been ufed to the fea; and earned his fcaf 
iubfiftence by living for corals and oyfters, whj 
he fold to villagers on ffiore. His long acqui 
tance with the fea, at laft, brought it to be aha 
bis natural element. He was frequently kno 
to fpend five day* in the midft of the waves, «£ 
out any other provifions than the fi/h which 
caught there and ate raw. He often Twain 0 
from Sicily into Calabria, a tempeftuott* and i 
gerous paflagr, carrying letters from the k 
He was frequently known to fwkn among ! 
gulphs of the Lipari i Hands, no way appreheal 
ef danger. Some mariners out at fea, one i 
obferved fomething at fome diftance from the 
i?hich they regarded as a fea^monfter ; but up 
its approach it was known to be Nicholas, wbl 
they took into their fliip. When they afked h 
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irtiitkcr be-was going in fo ftormy and rough a mg aflced how he was able fo readily to find thtf 
fca, ard at fccb a diilance from land, he fhowed cup that had been thrown in, he replied, that 4 
tfcjr a packet of letters, which he was carrying happened to be flung by the waves into the cavity 
t) use of the towns of Italy, egaltly .done up in a of a rock againft which htf himtelf was urged ill 
father bag, in fucb a manner as that .they could his defcent. This account, however, did not fa- 
sot be wetted by the tea* He kept them thus tisfy the king's curiofity. Being requefted to ven* 
wpany for fome time in their voyage, conver- ture once more into the gulph for further difco* 
kb 23d afking qu eft ion 8 ; and after eatings an yeries, he at firft refuted : but the king, defirou* 
latr meal with them, he took big leave, and, of having the moft exalt information podible of 


Jnptfg into the tea, purfued his voyage alone. 

I to aid thefe powers of enduring in the 
r e teemed to have alb fled him in a very 
ry manner: for. the fpaces between his 
toes were webbed, as in a goote; and 
came fo very capacious, that he could 
at one infpiratidn, as much breath as 
ve him for i whole day. The account 
lordinary a perfon did not fail to reach, 
irafelf ; who commanded Nicholas to 
before him. It was no eafy matter to 
•>as, who generally (pent his time in the 
* the deep ; but, at laft, after much 
tie was found, and brought before his 
i*he curiofity of this monarch had been 
cd by the accounts he had heard of the 
'be gulph of Chary bdis; he now there* 
ved, that it would be a proper oppor* 
have more certain information. He 
xnmanded our poor diver to examine 
of this dreadful whirlpool ; and as an 
to' bis obedience, he ordered a golden 
ung into it. Nicholas was not infenfi. 
.anger to which he was expoted ; dan- 
own only to himtelf ; and therefore he 
t o reman ftrate : but the hopes of the re- 
defire of pleating the king, and the 
(bowing bis (kill, at laft prevaded. He 
mped into the gulph, and was as in. 
lowed up in its bofom. He continued 
.artefs of an hour below ; during which 
ing and his attendants remained on 
jus for his fate ; but he & laft appear- 
4 ; the cup in triumph in one hand, and 
way good, among the waves with the 
l nay be fuppoted he was received with 
hen he came on fhore: the cup wag 
eward of hie adventure j the king on- 
to be taken proper care of ; and, as 
[ fo newhat fatigued and debilitated by his 
Jr > after an hearty meal he was put to bed, and 
- to refirefh himtelf by flecgjng. When 
1 i ’vene thus reftored, he was again brought 
he king’s curiofity with a narrative of 
rs he had teen ; and his account was to 
ing cffelt. He would never, he faid> 
d tht king's commands, had he been 
1 o : half the dangers that were before him. 
e four things, he find, which rendered 
dreadful, not only to men, but to fifties 
i. The force pf the water burfting 
i ' ,fi n the bottom, wbiuh required great ftrength 
*. The abruptnefs of the rocks that on 
threatened deft rud ion. 3. The force 
Hpool dalhing againft thofe rocks. And, 
imber and magnitude of the polypous 
of which appeared as large as a man ; 
1, every where (licking againft the rocks, 
their fibrous anus to entangle him* £&> 


all things to be found in the gulph, repeated hip 
felicitations j and, to give them (till greater weight* 
produced a larger cup than the former, and addet) 
alfo a purfe of gold. . Upon thefe confideradoaa 
the unfortunate diver once again plunged into th$ 
whirlpool, and was never heard of more/' 
PESCENNIUS Niger. See Niger, N° i f 
PESCHIERA, a frxjall but ftrong town of thp 
Italian republic, in the dep.of the Mincio, diftrilt 
and late dueby of Verona; with a cattle and a 
ftrong fort ; feated on the Mincio ; at its origin 
from the lake of Garda. This town and' fort 
Were abandoned by Gen. Beaulieu, and taken by 
the French, on the 30th May 1796; and tbeAuP 
trians, under Gen. Wurmfer, were again defeated 
near it on the 6th Aug. 1796. Lon. 11. 4. £. lat. 

45* *7- N. 

PESCHISE, a town of Naples in Capitanata* 
xi miles NW. of Viefte. 

PE SC I A, a town of Etruria, with a bifhop’a 
tee; containing 10 churches and 5 convents; fa- 
mous for its oil : 19 miles SW. of Piftoia. i 
(i.)PESCINA, 3 towns of Naples: viz. i.io 
Abruzzo Ultra ; miles $E. of Celano 
(2.) Pescina di Fratri, in Capitanata, $ 
mUes W. of Viefte : 

(3.) Pesciua Pqmpeia, in Bari, 9 miles N. 0$ 
Matera. 

PESCO, 4 towns of Naples ; thus named r *; 

1. Pesco Castraro, in Abruzzo Ultra, ix 
miles NE. of Aquiia. 

4. Pesco Cost an zo, in Abruzzo Cltra; % 
milc6 SE. of Solmanco. ' 

3. Pesco Pagano, in Otranto, xi miles NEr » 
of Tarento. 

4. Pesco Verraro, in Principato Ultra ; is 
miles from Bcncvento. 

PF.SCOTTER, or ) a river of S. Wales, m 
PESCOTTOR, j Caermarthcnfeire, which 
runs into the Towy. 

PESENAS, an ancient town of France, in thg 
de*p. of Herault, and ci-devant prov. of Langue- 
doc, and diocefe of Agde; delightfully feated’on 
the river Ft in, 12 milrs NE. of Bcfeirs, and 8 N.. 
of Agde. Lon. 3. 34. E. Lat. 43- 28. N. 

PES1NGAN, a town of Afia, in Candahar, 9a 
miles SE; of Candahnr. 

PESME, a town of France, in the dep. of Up- 
per Saone, 8 miles NE. of Auxonne, and io» S.of 
Gray. Lon 23. 13. E. of Ferro. Lat. 47- 17- N. 

(i.)PESNITZ, Lower, a river of Germany, 
in Stiria, which rites near Schmierenberg, and 
runs into the Drave, 2 miles W. of Fridant. 

(2.) Pesnitz, Upper, a river of Stiria, whid* 
rifc6 near Schmierenberg, and runs into the Sahn, 
near Wippels Pach. 

PESOLA, a lake of Naples, in Bafilicata, at the 
foot of the Apennines. 
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' MtS^UEfi A, a town of Spain* in Leon, on the PESTICIA, a town of Naples, in BaKIieiti, d 
ft^iirro, 18 mile3 SE. of Leon. mile* N. cf Turfi. 


PESAN, a town of France, in the department 
#f the Oers a miles SE. of Auth. 

( x.) # PESSARY, n.f. [pefjaire, Fr.l Is an oblong 
form of medicine, made to tbruft up into the u- 
tenif* upon feme extraordinary occsfions.— Of 
4 Untharides he preferibes five in a pejfdry. Arbi 
- (».) Pe sary, in medicine, is alfo a folid fub- 
fiance comoiofed of wool# lint, or linen, mixed 
sftth powder, oil, wax, &c. made round and long 
litre a finger, in order to be introduced in the ex- 
terior n*ck of the matrix, for the cure of fcveral 
ttferin** di (orders. 

PESSER, a mountain of Germany, in Tirol. • 

PESSINU 3 , a town of Phrygia, famous for a 
ftmple and image of Cybde. Strabo , 1 t.Pauf. 
Vii, 17. 

: (1.) * PEST. n.f. I ptjlei Fr. pe/Hs> Lat.] 1. 
Plague; peftitencc. — ' 

The god propitiate, and the peft afluage. 

Pop*. 

%k Any thing mifehievous or deftruftive.— 

At her words the hellifli peft 

Forbore. 1 Milton . 

Of ail virtues juftice is the bt'ft 5 
• Valour without it is a cbmmon pefl. Waller. 

The pft a virgin's face and bottom- bears. 

Pope, 

-.li) Pest, in geography, a town of Upper 
Hungary, capital of a county fo named, f< ated on 
the Danube, in a fine plain, over-againft Euda, 85 
miles *SS. of Prefburg. Lon. 18. 25. E. Lat. 4 7. 
*4. N. 

* To Pestfr. v. n. \fiejler y Fr.] 1. To diftuTb J 
to perplex ; to harafa ; to turmoil.— 

Yv'ho then (hail biame 

Hi * pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart ? Sbak. 

‘ ' .He hath not fail'd to pefter us with meflage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Stok* 
•-We arc pottered with mice and rats. More a^atnft 
Athcifm . — A multitude of fcribblcrc daily pefter 
the world with- their infuferable ftuff. Dryden — 
They did fo mujh pefter the church and de* 
lode the people, that contradictions were equally 
Tevcred by them as the infallible will of God. 
South.—' 

At home he was pnrfu'd with noife ; 

Abroad was pefter d by the bdye. Swift. 
i. To encumber. — 

Fitches and peafc 

For peft 9 ring too much on a hovel they lay. 

Tvjfer. 

The people crowding near within th t fefteftd 
• f / room. Drayton. 

Confin'd and p.fterd ; n this pinfold. Milton. 

* PE 3 TERER. n.f. [from pefter .] Oue that 

pefttr c or difhirbc*. 

* PrSTEROUS. adj. [from pefter .] Encum- 
bering ; cumberfomr*. — In the ftatutt agninft va- 
gabonds note the dflke the parliament had of 
gao'ing thtm, a« that which was chargeable pift 
tercet. and of no ooen example. Bacon. 

* PESTHOUSE. n . i> ifrom peft and boufel\ 
An bofpital for perfnns tnftfttd with the plague. 

PFSTI, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra, 
near the ruins of *ht ancient Potftum or Poftido* 
ma, to miles SE. of Salerno. 


PESTIFEROUS, adj . [from Lat. 
x. Deftruftive; miichievous.— 

Such is thy audacious wickcdnefs, 

Thy lewd, peftiftrous and diflentiou® pranta, 

- The very infants prattle of thy pride. Sbd 
•^You, that have difeover'd fccrets, and mad 
Rich peftifirtus reports of men nobly held, rou 
die. Sbak. i. Pcftilential ; malignant ; inft&iott 
—It is eafy to conceive how the fteaxns of fefii f 
rous bodies taint the air. A’buthmt. 

(t.)* PESTILENCE, n.f. [pe/MenuJr.tf 
UnHa % Lat.J Plague ; peft 5 contagious diftca 
per. — 

The red prfl.Unee ftrike all trades. Ski 
Me thought ibe purg'd the air of ptfiu 

Si>Qki„ 

(2.) Pestilence. See Mepicine, 4 6; 

638. 

* PESTILENT, adj. [ pejhlent % Fr. ft 
Lat.] 1. Producing plagues; malignant.— 
ringing of bells in populous cities diflipated 
lent air. Bacon's Nat. flift.— Hoary moulded 1 
the foldrers thrufting upon their fpears railed a. 
king Ferdinand, who with fuch corrupt and 
lent bread would feed them. Kr.ollcs .— To 
people that dwell under or near the eqi 
perpetual fpring would be a raoft pejlilent a 
fupportable lummer. Bentley. 3. Mifcbie 
deltrudive. — There is nothing more coni 
and pefillent than fame kind* of harmony. 

Which precedent, of pejlilent import, 

Againft thee, Henry, had been brought. Pg 
— The world abounds with pejiilent books, 
ten agrafe this doctrine. Shift's Mrf r.— In 
crous language, rt io"ufed to exaggerate the u 
ing of another word. — 

One pejfilmt fine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine. 

Walked on before the reft, Sut 

* PESTILENTIAL, adj. {ttfiikntieU Fr. 
lens, Lat.] t. Partaking of the nature of 
lence ; producing peftilenee ; infetftious ; coi 
ous.— Thefe wdth the air pafiTmg into the I 
infetf the mafs of blood, and lay the foun<S| 
Of pejlilential fevers. Woodw . — 

Fire involv'd 

In pejhlential vbynurs. 

2. Milchievons ; deftrudlive ; perrticioos 
IhewS the pefiiUntiai dellgn of thofe that 2tte® 
to disjoin the civil and ecclefiaftical inteit 
South. 

* PESTILENTLY. adv. [from p'JMent.) 1 
chievoufly; deftru<ftively. 

* PESTILLATION. n. f. [pejillm, B 

The aft of pounding or breaking' in a mortS 
The beft diamonds are comminuble, and fa 
from breal ing hammers, that they fobmitl 
pejiillattcn . Proivn s Pith. Err. I 

PESTIS, [Lat.] the Plague. Sec MewO 
Index . 

PESTIVIEN, a town of France in the dep. 
the North Coafts ; 10 milee SSW. of GuicgJ* 
and n N. of Roftemen. 

(1.)* PESTLE, n. r. [pe/nilum, Lat.J^ An 
ftrument with which anything is broken in a a* 
tar.— What real alteration can the beating of 1 
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IMrii uke in any body, but of the texture of it r and confufion 
Ixis .— Fpoft our vegetable food the teeth and 
jit** id 2-> tiic peJUt and mortar. Arbutbnot. 

(:.)* Pestle of Pork. n. /. A gammon of 
tjiicun. AJafanrtb. 

ILSTOVSKOI, a town of Rufiia, in Viatka, 

|flirSuiinj 4 o nuieb NNE. of Sioboikoi. 

3 J, a town of China, m Kiang-nan. 
fPfcl. <». /. I This word is of doubtful ety- 
trum de/pit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. per- 
mit may be derived l'ome way from p t tit, as it 
1 only a little fume or fret.] i. A ihglit 
b; a flight tit of pccviflincL. — 

If all the world 

ukl in a pet of temperance feedon pulfe. Milt. 
f vc cannot obtain every vain thing we alk, 

|ff next buiinelb is to take pet at the refufai. 
mpTax$e. — Lafc, given for noble purpofes, mult 
lit be proven up in a pet. Collier, — 

W Theycaufe the proud their vifits to dclav, 

the godly in a pet to pi ay. Pope, 

wAaab taken into the houfe, and brought up 
— A cade lamb. [Probably from pint, 

See Pe at. Hanm*’ . 

KTaecia i a, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo 
aj u miles S£. of Civ da Borci.a. 

I’TAGUEL, a tcniior> of Bralil, bounded 
IbfUrte} E. by the lea; S. by Ro- Grande ; 

[JW. by Tupuya. It contains m iles of lilver. 

] PETAL, n. J. [pet alum, Latin. j Petal 
l in botany, fignifying tho:e tine coloured 
I that compofe the flowers of all plants: 

\ plants are diltinguifhcd into inonopctu- 
Aofc flower is one cont.nued leaf; tripeu- 
apctalous and poiypctalous, when tncy 
1*3, 5> or many leaves. Quincy. 
jhraL, in botany. See Botany, J. m6. 
iALIFORME. See Botany, GtojJurj, 

ETAL 1 SM, n. f. a mode of deciding on the 

f " f citizens limiiar to the Atnenian Ostra- 
It vrai introduced in Syracule about A. X. 
to prevent the tyranny of the richer cui- 
Pj* who had often about that tunc aimed at the 
Tu prevent, therefore. Lire evils daily a- 
■ tr.xn tlience, and to bring down the afpu mg 
•of me wealthy citizens, the Syracufans w ere 
• lu malic a live like that of the Athenian 
tlia; flittering oniy m the* that every citizen 
ite on a ; i of a 

kuicoamchoffucbasthey appici.eodcd po • cr- 
Wk lo ularp the i’o icre.gntr. Wuec the 

him was, r 

. 
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The law therefore of petalifm; 
upon more mature deliberation, was repealed foon 
after it had been cnadted, and the reins of govern-* 
ment were again put into the hands of men who 
knew how to manage them. 

PET ALOIDES Flos. See Botany, Glo/farye 
* PE TALOU 3 . adj, [from petal.) Having pe- 
tals. 

PETAPA, a town of Mexico, in CuatimalaJ 
20 miles S. of Guatemala. 

(i.)* PETAR. ) «. f, [petard, Fr. petardo , 
(i.) * PETARD. > Italian.] A peta'd is an en- 
gine of metal, alinoft in the ihapeof an hat, about 
lcvcn inches deep, and about five inches over at 
the mouth ; when charged with fine powder well 
beaten, it is covered with a madrier or plank, 
bound down fart with ropes, running through 
handler, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it : this petard is applied to gates or barriers of 
fuch places as are deiigned to be fiirprizcd, to 
blow them up : they are alfo ufed in countermines 
to break through into the enemies galleries. Mi- 
litary Dili . — 

*Tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoi ft with his own petar. S bah e/p. II a mitt. 

The conjugal petard that teais 
Dbwn all portcullices of ears. Iludibraj • 

(a ) Petard. See Projictiles* 

PETATLAN, a town of Mexico, in the au- 
dience of Guadalajara, and province of Culiacan ; 

90 miles NNW. of Culiac.m. 

Pl-’TAU, Denis, or ) a French Jifuit of 
PE I AVI US, Dionyfius S great erudition, born 
at Orleans im icH.;. II*. was out f 9 yeirs of age 
when ne was ma )e proftllor of philofcphy in t*'C 
univerfity of Bourses. He joined the Jeluits in 
1605, and did great credit to them by his erudi- 
tion. He became .1 zealous advocate for the 
church of Rome; and criticifcd and abided da 
alverfaries. His chief woik, which m flill in 
great repute* he entitled Rationanum 7 emporumt 
It is an abridgment of umverfai hillory, hom <nc 
earlied time* to 163a, with authorities. He dud 
at Paris in 165a. 

PETAURl, m zoology* Flying $<juirrrb; a 

fubdivitijii in the genu* Sciurus . They fi ve a 
b.nry membrane extended from the fore to the 
hind legs, adapted for Dynu. They lukd by 
Li inxus a> d G net’ll Sttwi Potanin, tlysnv $qtur- 

rJu m diliinttmn from the Heine j Jkfuuiancj, *n 
Clunbing SqtiPrrh ; but Or H dff K»l*» tbeu 
lau's, wherein lie i» follow* d >y Mr Let- ; w 
enumerate . 8 fpecirm 

PE I AW. an ar*orm u,»u eg Awftx L, «■ 
na; fcat d on the l>.*a*c. ^ 2 

and 109 S. of Yictuni f 
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Rs foil is fandy, and products little rice ; but ail 
other kinds of grain abound there, as well as the 
greater part of the fruit-trees we have in Europe, 
ft pays an annual tribute to the emperor, which, 
according to F. Martini, confifts of 601,153 bags 
of rice, wheat, aiuf millet; M4 pounds of lin- 
ked ; 45^,535 of fpuo ftlk; 13,748 of cotton; 
8,737,248 truires of ft raw for the horfes belonging 
to the court, and 180,870 meafures of fait * each 
containing 124,1b.; which is proportionably much 
inferior to that paid by other provinces. The 
ftiee of the country here being flat, they life a 
kind of chariot with one wheel, conlirutfed in 
Alch a manner, that there is room in the middle 
for only one perfbfi,* who fits as if on horfeback ; 
the driver piuhes behind, and by means of wood- 
en levers, makes- the chariot advance with iafirty 
and expedition. 

PETCHORA, a river of Ruflia which riles in 
the E. of lifting, in Lon. 77 0 E. Lat. £a° 20' N. and 
falis into the Frozen Ocean,. in Lon. 68. 20. E- 
Ferro. L?t. 67^40. N% 

PETKCHIJE, in medicine, a name given to 
tfiofe fpots, whether red or of any other coiour, 
which appear ip malignant fevert.- 

* PETECHIAL, adf. tfrom peteclnx, Latin.] 
Peftilentiahy ipotted. — In London are many fevers 
with buboes and carbuncles, and many petechial 
Cr Ipotted fevers. A r but knot. 

PETELANGE, a town of France in the dep- 
of the Mofche, 9 miks SW. of Sarguemines, and 
13* NE. oF Morbanpe. 

PETEL 1 A, or Petilia, an ancient town of 
Italy, in Magna Giaicia, the capital of Lucan in, 
built, or at lraft repaired by Philoctetes, who, 
after his return from the Trojan war, teft his 
country Melibren, his lubjcdts having revolted. 
{Mela, ii, 4. Liv. xxiii, oo.)' It made a confpi- 
caous figure during the id Punic war, by it « ob- 
ftinate reliftance to Hannibal. Marcellus, Hanni- 
bal’s rival, was flain in a battle near its walis A ft 
is now' called Strongoli • See Stron-goli. 

( 1.) PETER, St, the apottle, born at Beth- 
faida, was fon of Jonas, and brother of St An- 
drew. (John 1. 42, 4-3.) His firft name was Simon, 
but when our Saviour called- him to the apoftic- 
fhip, he changed his name into Cephas, that is, 
in Syriac, *a Jhm, or a rock ; ill Latin, petra y 
whence Peter . He was a married man ; and had 
Ais houfe, his mether-in-l^iw, and his wife, at 
Capernaum, uporTthc lake of Gennefareth. (Mark 
n 29. Mat. vii’r. 14. Luke iy. 38.) St Andrew ha- 
ving been firft called by Jefus Ctirift, met his bro- 
ther Simon, and told him (John i. 41-) 4 we have 
found the Mcffiah,’ and then brought him to Je- 
ibs. After having palled one day with oUr Sa- 
viour, they returned to their ordinary occupation, 
fi filing. Blit it is thought they \frere preftnt with 
him at the marriage of Gana in Galilee. This hap- 
pened A. D. 30. St Peter’s miraculous draught 
of fillies; the cure of his wife’s mother;' his walk- 
ing upon the waters y his anfwers to our Saviour’s 
important queftiorts ; his prefence at the transfix 
guration ; his payment of the tribute ; his quefc 
Son refpe&ing forgivenefs, and the deftrutfion of 
the tempie ; his vain felf-confidence that he would 
ftand by his Lord ; his triple denial of him foon 


after,. with hik confequent repentance; His meet* 
ing with him after h»s icfurrtdlion ; his id tm< 
cuhius draught of fifties; our faviour’s tryirj 
qurftions to him ; his meeting with the other a 
pofiles; the miraculous gift of tongues; his ftr 
mon or addrefs to tht -people; the confequec 
converfion of 3000 perlons y his miraculous cur 
of the hime beggar;. and converfion of other 500c 
His imprifonmeut by the pi iefts and S<uiiincec$,n> 
his bold nefs on that occafion; his annuncutio 
of death to Ananias and Sapphira ; his id impr 
fonmeiit and liberation by an angel ; his boidne 
before the Jcwifti rulers ; his fufferings aud di 
million ; his preaching at Samaria; his reproof! 
Simon the magician ; his cure of 2 £neas at L« 
da; his railing up Tabithafrom death vhisTijj 
at Joppa, the meflage to him from Cornelia*, ■ 
his converfion ; Peter’s vifit to him, and thefl 
feqtiences ; his return to Jerufaltm ; with hifl 
prifonment by Herod Agrippa, A. D.44; vej 
recorded, with many other intereftmg partial 
in the Gofpels, and Ads of the Apoftles. iti 
bis delivery from prifon by the angel, he left a 
rufalem ; but we are not told what bccacnu 
him till the council held at Jerufalem in the fj 
51. It is thought that before thU time he Q 
his ad journey to Rome r whence he wrote 
firft epiitle. St Peter was obliged to leave Ri 
in the year 51 by order of the emperor Clad 
who had banilhed all Jews from thence, 
particulars of St Peter’s life are little known! 
A. Di 51. in which the council of Jerufi 
was held, till his laft journey to Rome, w 
was fome time before his death. Then Wwj 
quainted by revelation that the time of hit 1 
was not far off (2 Ptt. i. 14.), be wrote t$ 
faithful his id epiitte. St Peter and St PioU 
to Rome about the fame time, A. D. 65, * 
they performed many miracles, and made I 
converts. Simon Magus by his tricks conti 
here to deceive the people, pretending hind 
be the Mtfiiah, and even attempting- to-afed 
to heaven. See Simon Magus. Soon aftet! 
St Peter was throwh into prifon, where it vi 
be continued for 9> months ; at laft- he wav i 
fied at Rome in the Via Qftia; with h« 
downwards, as he bimfeif had defired of bid 
cutioners. This he did out* of a feofcof h<* 
ty, left it fiiould be thought as St Amhrofc * 
that he attested the glory of Jefus Cbrift. I 
laid, that his body was at firft buried in tbed 
combs, two miles from Rome, from when! 
was afterwards traufported to the Vatican, ri 
it has lain evtr fince. HiS feftival is cetbl 
with that of St Paul on the 29th of June. 8 
ter died A. B. 66, after having been bi&fl 
Rome about 24. or 25 years. His age wasi 
74 or 75^. It is agreed, that St Linus was hil 
cclfor. St Peter has been made the author* 
veral books; filch were, bis Alts, his Gofjp* 
Revelation, his work about preaching, and 
ther about judgment.' There is extant, i*l 
hiftory of St Peter, called the Recognitions > I 
bed to St Clement. 

(a.) Peter of Blois, a learned man « 
12th century, bom about rno, at Bioisin Fn 
He was the firft perfon w ho employed the fan 
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vod t*amsubstaktiation% which hath 
fe made fo great a noife. He was appointed 
preceptor to William II. kine of Sicily in 1167, 
obtained the custody of the privy feal. In 
nil, be left Sicily, and retnrncd into France. 
Br wa< Toon after invited into England by Henry 
11 wbo employed him as his private fecretary, 
nk him archdeacon ©f Bath, and gave himfome 
akr benrfices. When he hid fpent a few years 
« court, he retired into the family of Richard 
/ip. of Canterbury, who had made him his fe- 
fttary and chancellor about 1176. In this fta- 
he continued to the death of the archbifhop 
p 11$ j» enjoying the higheft degree of favour 
gith tint preiate. Our author remained in the 
flation with Abp. Budwin, Who fucceeded 
He was alfo Tent by that prelate to 
hb cauid before Pope Urban III. After the 
of Baldwin for the Holy Land in 1192, 
wthor was invo'ved in various troubles in his 
Hr, and died about the end of the 12th cen- 
He appears from bis wofks, which may** 
reckoned among the rooft valuable mo- 
ef the age in which he fiouritbed, to 
km a man of great integrity and finccre 
as well as of a lively inventive genius and 
on erudition. His printed works -corrfift 
letters, wh ; ch he colle£td at the defife of 
II.; of 65 ferraons ; and of 17 tra&s on dif- 
fuhjefls. 

>)PtT£i the Hermit. See ’C rots ade, § 3. 
►JPiTtE I. ftyied Peter the Great, czar, 
afterwards emperor, of Rufiia, founder of 
~an empire^ for though the country was 
•wn, and of great antiquity, yet it had no 
of power, of political influence, or of ge- 
commercc, in Europe, tilt Ms time. He 
in 16714 and was proclaimed czar when 
fears of age, in exclufion of John his el- 
•tf who was of a fickly conftitution and 
bisunderftanding. The prmcefs Sopb»a, 
lifter, made an infurreftion in favour of 
and to put an end to the civil war, it was 
agreed that the two brothers fhould jointly 
tbc imperial dignity. Peter had been very 
■ght fjpjnot only through the general defers 
^uflrui education, but iikewife through the 
the princcfs Sophia, who furronnded him 
ocry thing that might ftifle his natural de- 
of knowledge, deprave his mind, and enervate 
“•A picafures. Notwithftanding this, his ifi- 
for military exercifes drfeovered itfelf in 
icreft years. He formed a company of 50 
cwmianded by foreign officers, clothed and 
after the German manner. He entered 
into the lowed pod, that of a drummer ; 
trrofe otherwise than as a foldier of Fortune, 
hi* defign was to teach his nobility, that 
not birth, was the only title to military 
r ®cnts. He reinforced his company with 
<*hm, till at lad he had got together a 
:r *bk body of ioldiers. As he had then no 
* hu hands, he cxercifed them in all forts of 
jngagements, and by this means fecurcd to 
fa body of well ditciplined troops. 'J'he 
*1 Dutch vcflcl which he had met with on 
belonging to one of his pleafurc-houfcs, 
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ever made fuch an impreffion on his mind, that he con- 
ceived the almod impra&icabie defign of forming 
a navy. His firft care was to get Tome Hollanders 
to build fome fmall vefleis at Mofcow ; and he 
palfed two fucceflive fummers on board Englilh 
or Dutch fhips, which fet out- from Archangel, 
that he might inftnuft himfdf in every branch of 
naval affairs. In 1656 czar John died, and Peter 
was now foie rnafter of the empire* Jn 1698 he 
fent an embafiy t<r Holland ; and went incognito 
in the retinue, and vifited England as well as Hol- 
land, to inform himfelf fully in the art of Ihip— 
building. At Amfterdam he worked in the yard 
as a private fnrp-carpe:’ter, under the name of 
Prter Michaclcf ; but he has been often heard tp 
fay, that if he had never gone to England, he had 
remained ignorant of that arL In j 700 he had 
got together a body of Handing forces, confiding 
of 50,000 foot ; and now the vaft project he had 
formed difplayed itfelf in all its parts. He opened 
his dominions, which till then had been fliut up, 
having firft lent the chief nobility of his empire in- 
td foreign countries to improve thcmfelves in know- 
ledge and learning. He invited into R^fia all the 
foreigners he -could meet with, w ho were capable 
of inftru&ing his fubjects in any thing, and offered 
them great encouragement to &ttk in his domini- 
ons. This railed many difcontentS5 and the def- 
potic authority he exerted on that occafion was 
fcarcely powerful enough to fupprefs them. In 
1700, being ftrengthened by the alliance of Augus- 
tus king of Poland, he made war on Charles XII. 
king of Sweden. His firft ill fuccefr. did not deter 
him ; fpr he ufed to fay, 44 my armies muft be o- 
vercome, but this will at laft teach them to con- 
quer.” He afterwards gained confiderable advan- 
tages^ and founded Peteriburg in 1703. In 1709 
he gained a complete vidtoiy over the Swedes at 
Pultowa. in 1712 he was inclofed by the Turks 
pn the banks of the Pruth ; and feemed inevitably 
loft, had not the czarina Catharine bribed the 
grand vizir, and the czai^s prudence completed 
his deliverance, in 1716, he made a tour through 
Germany and Holland, and vifited the royal aca- 
demy of fciences at Paris. It would be endlefs to 
enumerate all the various eftabliflunents for which 
the Ruffians are obliged to him. He formed an 
arjny according to the manner of the politeft an<£ 
moft experienced nations,: he fitted out fleets in 
all the Jour -Teas which border upon Rufiia: he 
caufed many itrong fortrefles to be raifed after the 
beft plans-; and made convenient harbours : he in r 
troduced krts and fciences into his dominions, and 
freed religion from many fuperftitious abufes ; he 
made laws, built cities, cut canals, Ac. ; was ge- 
nerous in rewarding, impartial ip pUnillung; faith r 
ful, laborious, and fumble; yet was not free froni 
roughnefs of Jtemper. He had indeed cured him- 
felf of excefs in drinking ; but he has been brand- 
ed with other vices, particularly cruelty. He pub- 
lifhed the pnfortunate hiftory of his fon prince A- 
lexis, whom he caufed to be executed, and to- 
wards whom fome blame his feyerity, while other* 
think it was neccflary. He was equally fevere to 
his fon's friends. He beheaded his own brother- 
in-law Count Lapuch in, -brother *0 bis wife Otto- 
11 * kefla 
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kcffa Lapuchin whom he had divorced, and un- 
cle to prince Alexis. The prince's confdlor had 
alfo his head cut off. The remainder of tht char's 
life was nothing but a fsrie 9 of grand projtds, la- 
bours, and exploits, that ftemed to efface the me- 
mory of his excdflve fe verities. He made frequent 
fpeeches to his court and to his council. In one 
he told them that he had facrificed his fon to the 
ivelfare of his dominions. He died of the ftran- 
gury in 1715* and left the world at leaft with the 
magnanimity of a hero, if not with the piety of a 
Cbnftian. Peter was tall of ftature, and of a bold 
and majeftic afpttf, though lbmt times disfigured 
by convulfions, which altered his features. He 
converted with perfons in all flatipns. He loved 
women; and valued himfelf on drinking large 
(draughts, rather than Tipping delicious wines. 
For a minuter account of his improvements, Stc, 
fee Russia, Petersburg, and Catharine I. 

(5.) Peter the lid. emperor of Ruflia, the 
fon of the unfortunate prince Alexis, was bom in 
17*5 5 an d in 1727* fucceeded the emprefs Ca- 
tharine I. who had declared him grand duke in 
1726. The moft remarkable event of his reign 
was the difgrace of Pr. Menzikoff. See Mefjzj- 
koff. lie died in 1730, aged 15. 

(6.) Peter the Illd, emperor of Ruflia, was 
the fon of Charles Frederick* D. of Holftdn Got- 
torp, by the princefs Anne, daughter of Peter 
the Great, and was born in 1728. Op the death 
of the emprefs Elizabeth, in 1762, he fucceeded 
to the throne, but did not long enjoy it ; being 
dethroned the fame year, by his wife, Cat ha* 
rine JI r He died in confinement 7 days after- 
wards, and, as is generally believed, was murder- 
ed in a barbarous manner, fimilar to that by 
which Edward II. of England perifhed. See Eng- 
land, { 28, and Russia. , 

(7.) Peter the Hid. K. of Arragon, fuccced- 
fd hi? lather James I. in 1276, and turned his 
arm6 againft Navarre, to which kingdom he laid 
claim ; but failed in the conqueft of it. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Manfred K* of Sicily 5 and, 
to e fie ft the cpnqpefl of that iflanj, cpntrived the 
horrible matfapre ot the French, called the Sicilian 
Vcjyerj, (See Sicily.) For this crime he and 
the Sicilians were excommunicated by Pope Mar- 
tin IV T He died at Villefranche in 1282. 

(S.)pETgR the Cruel, *K. of Ca/lilc, fucceed- 
his father Alphonhis XI. in 1350, in his 16th 
y par, anj proved a moft barbarous $nd bloody ty- 
iant ; >vhich provoked his fubjefts to rebel and ex- 
pe him • but, little to thp honour pf the Englifli, 
was restored by their afliftance under thf com r 
marid of the brave Black Prince Edward. He was 
afterward?! however, abandoned by him, and 
met his juft fate frorn his Brother Hern*)-, Count 
cf 'Jraftamara, whp killed him with His own 
Land. See Spain* 

(o— la.) Peter, was alfp the pame of £ kingp 
of Portugal. See Portugal 

(|3.) Peter, pr Don Prdro, pf Portugal, D. 
of Coimbra, * was the 3d fon of John, K. Of Por- 
tugal, and born 4th Ajarch, 1394. He was one 
of the inoft acpompliflied princes of his age ; wap 
himlelf wiy learned, and was a patron of all 
learned men. To inpreafe his knowledge, he 
travelled through the principal countries inEurope, 


Alia and Africa, with a train fuitable to his qua- 1 
lity ; of which travels an account was publilhtd, 
but according to the fpirit of the times, loaded 
with romantic fables. On his return, he married 
Ifabel, daughter of Count Urgel, andgrand-daugh. 
ter of K. Peter IV. In his travel he vilittd Eng- 
land, and was made a Knight of the Garter, A- 
pril 92, 1417, by his coulin K. Henry V. who 
was grand-fon of John of Gaunt by the father, 
as Don Pedro was by the mother. In 1440, he 
was appointed regent of Portugal, during the mi, 
nority of his coufin Alphonfus V. His regency 
was fo mild as well as juft, fh at the people o( 
Lifbon aiked leave to erett a ftatue to him, whkt 
thi;: great prince declined. He governed the kiagi 
dom with fo miich propriety, that Portugal vdl 
never more refpedted by the other powers of ] 
rope. He diminilhed the taxes, maintairad 3 
law’s in their vigour, and gave the young king 
excellent education ; who when he came of 1 
was fo pleafed with his conduit, that he man 
and raifed to the throne, the Duke's daugh 
Donna Ifabella, in 1446. Yet all his meritii 
not prevent the envy of feme courtiers, whftj 
laft got fo much th** ear of the filly monarch* 
to perfuade him, that the Duke was a tn 
Their villainous machinations at laft effected 
death ; but upon an infpciTiion of bis papi 
Alphonfus became convinced of his innoaa 
and as the only amends he could now makeon 
ed his body to tie interred with every’ mark 
honour in his own fepulchre. 

(14.) Peter, the Wild Boy, a {avage,fot 
in the woods near Hamden, a tow n in the dd 
rate of Hanover, when King George I. ¥4 
party of friends, was hunting in the ferdt 
Heitfwold. He was fuppofed to be then ah 
12 years of age, and had fublifted in thole wot 
upon leaves, berries, wild plants, bark of to 
8c Cm from his infancy. How long hp had befl 
th.-J; ftate is not known. In 1726, he was brut 
over to England,' and put under the care of 
Arbuthnot, with proper teachers. But tho 
there appeared no natural defeat in his orga> 
fpteph, he could ne^er be brought to arlxuii 
. Angle fy liable diftin&ly. He was afterwards ci 
mitted to the care of different perfons, but on 
acquired any degree of improvement. He A 
*2tl Feb, 1785, when he was fuppoiedtobe 
years old. He was well made 5 midjle-fv^ 
had no appearance of ar idiot, nor any things 
ticular in hjs form, except two of his fingers, 
nited by a web up to the middle joint. He* 
delighted with mufic, and learned to hum 
He had a fore- knowledge of bad weather. Lj 
Monboddo gives a particular description of fc| 
as an inftance of his favourite hypothefis, til 
** man in a ftate of nature is a mere animat.” j 

Peter and Paul, St, in geography. Seel 

TROPAU LOW' S KOI. J 

(1.) PETERBOROUGH, a city of Norths! 
fcortfhire, about 82 milts from London. It is I 
leaft pity, except perhaps Ely, and unqudlipnjj 
the poortft bilhopric, thopgh one of the o« 
towns in England. It had a monaftcry dedicatl 
to St Teter, and founded as early as the year & 
to which the abbot of Croyland and hi? moo 
flying for protection in 870, they were overta^ 
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sd nrordfttd in a court of this monaftery called horfes was 
t ktnoKkt (burc/jyitrd, btcaufe they were all buried 
here ; and to this day is to be feeii the tombftone' 
with their effigies, which had been erected over 
tier ceramon grave. Soon after this the Danes 
;yai both the mor.aftery and friars, fo that 
ikliitutc for above 100 years. The monks 
nowtver, riftored, and lived very fumptu- 
with a mitred abbot at their head, till the 
lion, when Henry VIII. converted it into 
\ kc. The cathedral, which is faid to be 
than 1000 years old, though apparently 
modern, is a noble Gothic fabric, and was 
more fo before it was defaced in the civil 
The weft front, which Is 156 feet broad, 
fairly; and betides commas curioufly a- 
d, is fupported by three o; the talhft arches 
is. The windows of the cl« Tfters are 
ornamented with feripture paintings, and 
'itioa of its abbots. There are alfo in 
:b, monuments of (J. Catharine, wife of 
Hi], and of Mary queen of Scots ; and the 
M one Mr Scarlet the fexton, who buried 
«d lived to 95, ;pttr he had buried all the 
rs of the town twice over. There is 
pariih church befijes the cathedral. The 
i gunmed by a mayor, recorder, and 
by a charter of Henry VIII. Bcfidcs 
and chapter, who arc an ecclefiaftical 
dilliiuft from the bifliop, there are 5 
ttoons, 4 ftudents in divinity, and about 30 
officers ; with a grammar lchool, and two 
Schools. The air of Peterborough is faid 
be v rv wholclome, by* rcafon of the ncigh- 
fexis ; but the water of the river is frdli 
the higheft fpring tide never coming 
ia 5 miles of the town ; and there is plen- 
r occ!!ent water in their wells. The flreets 
? p*n>r, and the houfc"* but mean ; there is, 
r a handfome market-houfe, over which 
the affixes and fedions. Its jurifdiftijn 
o>cr 32 towns and hamlets, w’hertin the 
Crates appointed by the royal commiflion 
ca with the fame power as judges of aflize, 

* their quarterly feflions in tnis city. It 
'« S. of Boll on, and 81 N. of London. 

10. \\\ Lat. 5 2. 3c. N. 

PmmjoRoucH, Countess or. See Ro- 
N i. 

{Peterborough, E. of. See Mordaunt. 

P^t ts 30 roug h, a town of Ireland, in 
hm county, and province of Ulfter. 

Peterborough, a town of New Hamp- 
® HiKiborough county ; containing 861 
*r. 179;. It is feated on the Contoocook ; 
inanufa&ures of iron, cloth, paper, paint 
I: is 70 miles W. of Portfmouth, and 
Philadelphia. 

EkCULTER, aparifh of Scotland in Aber- 
^c, of an if regular figure; 8 miles long 
to W. and frqm 5 to 6 broad ; on the 
w ihc Dee. The climate is healthy ; the 
ragged and uneven, with rocky eminen- 
raarlhy fiats interfperfed. The arable 
J mixture of light loam, clay and mofs, in 
futile. The population, in 1 794, was 
i CiCtafic 247 fince 1755. Ths number of 
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13a ; flieep 2,380 ; and black cattle 
1000. About 250 acres are planted with firs and 
other trees. The principal manufa&ure is paper, 
which is carried on with great fuccefs. There is 
alfo a diftillery. On the top of ‘the hill of Old- 
town there are relies of a reftangular camp. 
The rampart is called Norman 9 j Dyke. 

(1.) PETERHEAD, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Aberdeen, about 30 miles NE. of that 
city. It ftands on the moft caflerly point in Scot- 
land, and from thence due weft that kingdom is 
broadeft. It is the neartft land to the northern 
continent of Europe, and lies within 300 miles of 
the capty which is called the Ncne of Norway, 
Through this channel the grand body of the her- 
rings pafs in their annual migrations from Shet- 
land and the north Teas to the more fouthern lati- 
tudes, attended with the all-devouring cod and 
ling ; on which account Peterhead, or, as it ia 
fometimes called, Buchan nf.ss, hath always been 
the fecond Ration of the Dutch bufies after leav- 
ing the Shetland ifiands. Tradition fays, that 
fonie hundred years ago the Dutch offered Lord 
Marefchal, then the proprietor of the coaft, to 
cover a fmall ifland called Incb-Keith with filver 
for the property of it to carry on their fifheries, 
which for obvious re a 1b ns could not be accepted. 
Be that as it may, the Dutch ftill frequent the 
coaft in July and Auguft, and fometimes 100 fail 
are feen within fight of land, bufily employed in 
the herring and white fifheries. The natives, to 
whom this treafure properly belongs, have lately 
made fomc attempts towards the white fifhery, of 
which they qure and vend chiefly at the London 
market 4000 barrels of delicate fmall cod and ling 
annually. They alfo fit out fomc vefiels for the 
Hebride fifhery off Barrahead f6r Barcelona mar- 
ket ; and they claim the merit of having taught 
the i danders how to take and cure the large fi/h 
which abound on their coafts. They have often 
gained the higheft premiums allowed by govern- 
ment for curing white fifties. Few harbours in 
Great Britain arc of more importance to navign- 
tion than this of Peterhead, as, in cafe of violent 
ftorms from the eafterly points, large veffels em- 
bayed betwixt this and the mouth of the Forth 
have not a port that they can fafely take at every 
time of the tide, that of Aberdeen excepted. If 
therefore they cannot make their way to fea in the 
teeth of a ftrong eafterly wind, or double this 


headland that they may gain the Murray frith, 
they muft inevitably come on fhore. This har- 
bour lies on a fpacious bay, where veffels of any 
burden may ride in all other winds, and is there- 
fore the general rendezvous of the (hipping which 
frequent the northern feas, where they caft an- 
chor on clean ground, and ride fafely till ti e 
ftorms have abated. The harbour is defended by 
a good battery. A conliderable trade is carried 
on diredtly to the Baltic for deals, iron, hemp, 
tar, and other articles. There is alfo a manufac- 
ture of few ing thread, which employs many young 
girls. A mineral well in fummer gives peat gaie- 
ty to the place ; its falutary virtues have long, 
and very juftly, been celebrated. An analyfis of 
this water has been given by Dr Laing j who 
found that one lb. avoirdupoife of the water con- 
tains 
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tains 305 gr. muriat of iron ; 7 gr. muriat of lime ; and gardens. The palace was began by Peter! 
$ \ gr. carbonat of iron; 2 gr. filiceous earth ; 2 and finilhed Elizabeth. As it is plated upa 
gr.fulphat of lime 4 234- gr. fulphate of foda; 7^ an eminence, it commands a raoft fuperb viewe 
muriat offoda; -and 83^ cubic inches of carbonic Cronftadt, Peterfburg, the intervening gulf, ao 
.acid gas. This water has long been in great re- the oppofite coaft of parclia. The palace is m 
pute for diforders of the ftomach and bowels magnificently fumifhed, and the fuite of ap« 
gravel, dropfy, nervous afte&ions, female com* ments are truly .princely. The prefence-chamb 
plaints, lcrophula, leucophlegmafia, and difeafes 48 richly ornamented with portraits <tf thekw 
of general debility. — The population of this town reigns.of the houfe pf Romanof, who hav$ reig 
in 1794 was 355*0. The town is in the form of a cd in Ruffia fince 1613J 
crofs, and is divided into 4 di (f rids. The Town- 'Petek. * 3 De Port St, + market tovrfi 
Iioufe is an elegant building at the head of the' England, in the fouth-eaft part of ‘Guetnfey, 
principal ft reet ; 60 feet long, broad, with a Hampfhire, in the Britilh channel, confiding 
fine clock and aspire 100 feet high. It coft above only 011c long and narrow ftreet. The mouth 
L 2000. The late improvements of the piers have the harbour is well fet with rock', and is on c 
coft L 5000. The Keith Inch divides the harbour fide defended by a caftle, one called the 0 id a 
into Itf. and S. Jt has many elegant houles on it. and the other tajile-eomet. The governor of 
* -Near it is a fort and a guard-houfe, w ith a bat ifland generally refides here, wjio has the 1 
tery of 4 twelve-pounders, and 4 eighteen-pound- mand of the garrrfon in this and aft thr crthei 
<rs. In 1795, this port had 2$ veffels, carrying ties. The harbour has a good road* whence 1 
,3000 tons. In 3,793, its trade was eftimatedat a- may fail with any wind, and from the rnaA 
bove 100,000 1 . a-year. Peterhead is a burgh of under tire guns of the caftle to the pier, dol 
barony, governed by a bailie and 8 councdlors. to the town. The pier is a noble work, id 
There are many elegant houfes for the accommo- of raft ftones, joined together with great aft 
«dation of flrangers. There is alfo a ball-room, regularity.; it is not only a Xecurity to the j 
under which there are two fait- water baths, but, being contiguous to the town, is h?ndk 
Owing to the open peninfulated fituatior\, the air paved .at the top .with large fmootn 
this place is efteemed peculiarly pure and guarded with parapets, and, being of a 
health ful ; even the fogs rifing from the fea are length and breadth, forms a pleafant walk, 1 
•thought to be medicinal : the town is therefore ing a free proii>e<ft of the fea and the Rtigb 
fnuch enlivened by the concourle of company ing iflands. Comet-caftie, which command! 
who frequent it on thefe accounts. The tpwn is the town and the harbour, ftauds ona.rQck 
meat and well built, the houfes are haneffome, and rated from the land by an arm t)f the fea, « 
the ftreets tolerably fpacious and very clean ; and than 600 yards wide, and net fordable but,! 
it has every appearance of a thriving, plentiful, water in great fpring-tides. 
and happy place. It is 24 miles N. of Aberdeen Peter-Pence, was an annual tribute 0 
and aj ESE. of Banff, -^on. r. 39. W. Lat. 57 0 penny, paid at Rome out of every family* 
jo' 33" N. / feaft of St Peter. And this Ina the Saxon 

(2.) Peterhead, a parifh of Aberdeenfhire, when he went in pilgrimage to Rome aboi 
in the diftridt of Buchan ; 5 miles long from N. year 740, gave to the pope partly as ala 
to S. and from 3 to 4 broad ; comprehending a- partly in reeompence of a honle created in' 
bout 5000 arable acres, and zooo of mofs and for Englilh’ pilgrims. And this continued 
moor. The name is derived from the promonto- paid generally until the time of King Henry 
ry, N° 3. Thefurface is level with a few emi- when it was ena&ed, that from hencefor 
uences, the higheft of which, Stirling hill is pedou fhall pay any peofions, Peter-pence, 
fcarce aco feet above the -fea level. The coaft on ther impo(xtions,to the ufe of the bifhop of 
the S. is high and rocky. The foil is very various Rome. 

from a fandy loam and thin harly foil to a rich ’ ‘PETERS, Father, a Jefiut, was confeflftj 
<ieep black earth .and ftrong clay. Jt is watered councilor to James II. king of England, 
by the Ugie, which affords falmon, trouts. See. prinGe dffmiffed him in 1688, becaufehe 
The climate is cold but healthy. The chief crops fidered as the author of thofe troubles ini 
nre oats, barley, pe*fe, beans, turnips and pot- the kingdom was then involved. \ 

jitoes/ The population, in 1794, was 4,100; in- (1, 3.) Peter, St. 2 towns of Auftria; 
create 1613, fince 1755. The number of hortes miles E. of Steyr.: 2. twelve miles WSl 
•was about 400 ; of ftieep, 590, and black cattle Freuftadt. J 

•900. The roads ate good. (3 — 5.) Peter, St, 3 towns of Gertnanyi 

(3.) Peterhead, anciently Pet e-r’s heap, a ?ia ; viz. 1. four miles SE. of Landfpergti 
promontory between the above town and the fea*; 'miles W. of Cilley; 3. three miles WH 1 
*which gives name to the town and parifh. It is Windtfcfi Weiftritz. 

Xuppofed to be the Tauxalon, or or (1.) PEJ'ERSBHRG, or St PeteksbEI 

m*pt f of Ptolemy. ' tiity ofRuftia, in the province of Ingria, a 

(4*.) Peterhead Bay, a bay on the coaft of pital of the whole empire. It wasfbud 
Aberdeen, formed by the above town and pro- ’1703 by Czar Peter the Great, whofe ambit 
inontoiy. It affords a very fafe anchorage for Was to have a fleet on the Baltic ; for whiefc 
fhips of any burden, in all ftrong gales from the fon he determined to found a city which i 
W. WNW. or WSW. ' become the centre of trade throughout all M 

PETERHOFF, a town in Ruftia, about 20 minions. The fpot be pitched upon was a 
tnilesfrom Peterfburg, diftinguifhed for its palace fenny, uncultivated ifland, formed by the ‘ 
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t*« of the Neva, before they fall into the guiph 
et fiiA >d. In the fummer this i fland was covey 
ad with mud ; and in winter became a frozen 
, rendered almoft inacceiiiblc by dreary fo- 
i and deep moratles, the haunts of bears, 

. ind otner lavage. animals. Having taken 
k toft of Nattebourg, and tire town of Neifch- 
, io ijoj, Peter aifembled in Ingria above 
« men, Ruffians* Tartars* Coilacks, Livo- 
i:d others, even front the molt ddUnt parts 
i empire, and laid the foundation of the ci- 
tiki tonifications, which were liniflied in 4 
?, aimoft in defpite of nature. He was o- 
I to open ways through forelts*. drain bogs, 
c Jykes, and lay caufeways, before he could 
i the new city. The workmen were ill pro- 
i rith nccellary tools and implements* luch 
► pick-axes, {hovels, planks, and wheel- 
ir they were even obliged to fetch the 
t from a great diftance in the Ikirts of their 
or in little bags made of old mats and 
*al together. They had neither huts nor 
Ihclter them from the fe verity of the 
: the country* which had been defolated 
could not accommodate fuch a multitude 
/•aions ; and the fupplies by tlie lake La- 
ir often retarded by contrary winds. In 
of thefc hardihips, above 100,000 
raid to have periihed ; neverthelefs the 
*d with incredible vigour and expe- 
; ‘vailt Peter, for the fecurity of his work- 
a great camp, in fuch a manner, 
infantry continued in Finland, and his ca- 
quartcrcd in Ingria. The buildings of 
kept pace with the fortrefs, which is the 
; rf the town, furrounded on all lidcs by the 
ind in little more than a year* above 
c UMifcs were eredted~ At prelent theie may 
t double that number in Pete rib urg, tho* 

! ri them are inconfiderable. To people this 
invited merchants, artificers, mecha- 
» -4 kamcn, from all the different countries 
t: he demoliflied thrown of Nieufchants* 
gat hither not only the materials of the 

• hot the inhabitants themfelvcs. A thou- 
** were drawn from Mofcow ; he ob- 
nobility to quit their palaces and their 

»shd about Mofcow, and take up their fe- 
at Poterlburg,. iiv a much more cold and 
‘ ‘i climate. Finally, refolving to remove 
: trade of Archangel, he illucd an oulon- 

• au^orting* that all fuch merchandife as 
conveyed to Archangel, to be fold to 
lhould now be lent to Psterlburg, 

' Aey Ihould pay no more than the ufual 
Theft regulations have rendered this one 

• /rtileft and mod flourilhing cities in Eu- 
^Thc Ruffian boyars and nobility have built 

palaces, and are now reconciled to 
ulqu. At firft many houies were built 
, but thefe being Atojeft to fudden con- 
the Czar, in 1714* iflued an order, 

‘ «*w Soules Ihould be walled with brick 
l with tiles. The fort is an irregular 
t with oppofue baft ions. This, together 
tne rett ot the fortifications, waS in the 
j formed of earth only ; but in the fequel 
faced with ftrong walls, and provided 
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with cafcmates, which are bomb-proof! Jit tficr 
curuin of the fort, on the right-hand fide* is at 
noble dilpenfiry, well fupplied with excellent me- 
dicines, and enriched with a great number of 
porcelain vales from China and Japan. The tnoft: 
remarkable building, within the fort is the cathe- 
dral* built by the dire&ion of an Italian architect. 
Petcrlburg is partly built on little illands, fonic of 
which arc connected by draw-bridges; and partly 
on the continent. Li the higheft part, on the 
bank of the Neva* the Czar fixed his habitation* 
built of free ft one, and fituated £6 as to command 
a profpeci of the greater part of the city. Here 
likewife is a royal foundery ; together w ith the 
fuperb houfes of many noblemen. On the other 
lide of a branch of’ the Neva ftands the CzarV 
fummer palace, with a fine garden and orangery. 
Fetcriburg is very much fubjeft to dangejous in- 
undations. In 1715, all the baft ions and draw- 
bridges were either overwhelmed or carried away. 
The breadth* depth, and rapidity of the Neva* 
have rendered it extremely difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to join the iftands and the continent by* 
bridges. The adjacent country is £0 barren, that 
the town mu ft be fupplied with provifions from a 
great diftance v confcquently they are extremely 
dear. Here arc woods in plenty, confifting of pine* 
fir, alder, birch* poplar, and elm * r but the oak 
and the beech are generally brought from Cafan. 
In winter the weather is extremely cold, and hot 
in the fummer. Peter the Great eftabliftied, in 
the neighbourhood of Pcterfburg, manufa&ures 
of linen* paper, laltpetrc, fulphur, gunpowder* 
and bricks,, together with water-mills for fawinjj 
timber. He inftituted a marine academy, and 
obliged every conliderable family in Rulfiato fend 
at lead one fon or kinlinao, between the ages of 
laand 18 to this feminary. To crown his other 
plans of reformation, he granted letters patent 
for founding an academy, upon a very liberal en- 
dowment ; and though he did not live to execute 
this fcheme* his emprets, who furvived him. 
brought it to perfection. It was modelled on the 
plans of the royal fociety in London,, and the aca- 
demy of France. The prefient divifions of the 
town are called, r. The Admiralty quarter; 2. 
the Vafiili Gftrof or Illand ; 3. The Fortrefs ; 4., 
The Illand of St Peteriburg ; and, 5. The various 
fuburbs of Livonia, of Mofcow', of Alexander 
Nevlki, and Wiburgh. The late Emprels did fix 
much for this city, that ihc may not improperly 
be called its fecund foundrefs. It is, neveithelefr* 
ftill an infant place, and, as Mr Wraxhall obferves* 
“ ouly an immenfe outline, which will require fu- 
ture empreifes, and almoft future ages, to com- 
plete.” The ftreets in general, lays Mr Coxe arc 
broad and fpacious; and three of the principal 
ones, which meet in a point at the Admiralty* 
and reach to the extremities of the fuburbs, arc 
at lcall two miles in length. Molt of them ait! 
paved ; but a few are ftill luflercd to remain floor- 
ed with planks. In feveral parts of the metropo- 
lis, particularly in the Vafliii Oftrof, wooden hou- 
fes and habitations, fcarcely fuperior to common 
cottages, are blended with the public buildings ; 
but this motley mixture is far lefs common thau 
at Mofcow, where alone can be formed any idea 
of an ancicul Rufiian city. The brick houfts arc 
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ornamented with a white ftucco, which has led Weftphalia, in the county of Mi iden, Gn tb 
ftveral travellers to fay that they are built with Wefcr ; 3 miles N. of Minden, fays Brov-U 
unleft 


ftone ; whereas, unleft I am greatly miftaken, 
there are only two (tone ftru&ures in all Peterf- 
burg. The one is a palace, building by the cm- 
prefs upon the banks of the . Neva, called the mar- 
ble palace ; it is of hewn granite, with marble co- 
lumns and ornaments ; the other is the church of 
St Ifaac, conftrudtcd with the fame materials, but 
not yet finifhed. The manfions of the nobility 
are many of them vaft piles of building ; they are 
fumifhed with great colt', and in the lame ele- 
gant fkyle as at Paris or London. They are fitu- 
ated chiefly on the S. (Me of the Neva, either in 
the Admiralty quarter, or in the fubnrbs of Livo- 
nia and Mofcow, which are the fineft parts of the 
city.” See Neva. Mr Coxc calculates the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Peterfburg, at 130,000. An 
cqueftrian ltatue of Peter I. in bronze, of a colofl’al 
fize, the work of Monfieur Falconet, the celebrat- 
ed French ftatuary, was caft at the expence of 
Catharine II. in honour of her great predeceffor. 
Mr Coxe gives a particular defeription of it. The 
ftatue was ere&ed on the 27th of Auguft 1782, 
upon a pedeftal of a moft prodigious magnitude; 
the ftone when landed, (a labour of 6 months) 
being 42 feet long at the bafe, 36 at the top, 11 
thick and 17 high; a bulk greatly furpafling in 
weight the moft boafted monuments of Roman 
grandeur. The weather is extremely changeable 
in this capital, and the cold is at times extreme. 
It fometimes happens that coachmen or fervants, 
while they are waiting for their matters are frozen 
to death. To prevent thefe dreadful accidents, 
great fires of whole trees, piled, one upon ano- 
ther, are kindled in the court-yard of the palace 
and the moft frequented parts of the town.” Pe- 
terlburg is 300 miles NE. of Stockholm, 355 
NW. of Mofcow, 540. NNE. of Warfaw, 525 
NE. of Copenhagen, and 750. NE. of Vienna. 
Lon. 30. 25. E. Lat. 59. 26' 23" N. 

(2.) Petersburg, a province or government 
of Ruffia, called alfo Ingria. See Ingria, In- 
dians, and Ischortzi. 

(3.) Petersburg, a town of Ofnaburg, one 
mile S. of Ofnaburg. 

(4.) Petersburg, a town ef the United States, 
in Georgia, 40 miles NW. of Augufta. Lon. 
82. ao. W. Lat. 33. 55. N. 

(5.) Petersburg, a town of Kentucky, feated 
on the Kentucky; 12 miles SE. of Frankfort. 

(6.) Petersburg, a town of Pcnnfyivania, 20 
miles SW. of New York. 

(7.) Petersburg, a fea-port town of Virginia, 
as miles S. of Richmond, on the fouth fide of the 
Appamatox river, 12 miles above its junction with 
James River, and contained -nearly 300 houfes in 
1787. There is no regularity, and very little ele- 
gance in Peteriburg. It is very unhealthy. It has 
a corporation ; and is feated on part of 3 coun- 
ties. 

PETERSDORF, a town of Pruttia, in Sma- 
land ; 24 miles E. of Konigfberg. 

PETERSFIELD, a handfome town of Hamp- 
fhire on the Loddon ; 18 miles NE. of Portfmonth, 
and 53 SW. of London. It fends two members 
to parliament. Lon. 1. 5. W. Lat. 51. 5. N. 

PETERSHAGEN* a town of Gcrmairy in 


. &ys BroehsH 

14 according to Cruttwell ; and 37. W. of Hani 
ver; belonging to the K. of Pruiiia. Lon.o.| 
E. Lat. 52. 25. N. 

(1.) PETERSHAM, a finall town of Surry, ( 
the Thames, on the S. fide of Richmond Hill, i 
miles WSW. of London. 

(2.) Petersham, a town of Maflachufdts, j 
miles W. of Hofton. 

PETERSHAUSEN, a town and princely abb 
of Suabia, founded A. D. 980 ; near ConftatM 
from which it is feparated by a branch of the tel 

PETER’S Island, St, in the lake of Biennt 
the Helvetic republic, remarkable for being one 
the retreat 8 of Koufleau ; whence it has alfo 
the name of Rousseau’s Island. It lies 
wards the S. fide of the lake, and command^ 
delightful views. There is only one farm*b 
on the ifland, in an apartment of which Rout 
was lodged. 

Pktf.rskirchen, a town of Germany, in J 
tria ; 5 miles N. of Sonneberg. 

Peter’s Lake, St, a lake of N. America, R 
runs into the St Laurence. Its centre is 68 1 
above Quebec. 

Peter’s Point, a cape of Lincolnfliirtf 
miles SE. of the mouth of the Withain. 

(1.) Peter’s, St, a town of Antigua. 

(2.) Peter’s, St, a fea port town of Cape | 
ton ; at the S. end of the ifland ; on an i 
miles NE. of Point Touloufe. 

(3.) Peter’s, St, one of the Virgin Istjj 

(4.) Peter’s, St, a river on the coaft 1 
bra dor, 12 miles from Belleifle. 

(5.) Peter’s, St, a river of the United S 
one of the NW. branches of the MifTilippi;* 
it joins in Lon. 94. 22. W. Lat. 45. 6. N. 

Pet erst hal, St, a town of Germany if] 
late bifhopric of Strafburg ; 6 m. S. of OppeI 

Petlrswald, a town of Bohemia, in U 
ritz ; 18 miles NNW. of Leitmeritz. 
PETER WARAIMN, or ) a fortified to 

(1.) PETER-VVARDEIN, \ Sclavonic 
of the ftrongeft frontier places the houfe < 
tria has againft the Turks, ftated on the 1 
between the Drave and the Save. Lofl. 

E. Lat. 45. 20. N. 

(2.) Peter-Wardein, a fort of Hungary 
the N. bank of the Danube, oppofitc the « 
town. 

# Petfr-wort. w./. [Afcjrr’1.'] A plant. 

PETEblA, in botany, a gem s of the mon 
nia order, belonging to the tetramiria cbd 
plants. 

(1.) PETIIERTON, North, a town ct 
mevfetlhire, with a market on Saturday, 8 1 
NE. of Taunton, and 140 W. of London. 

(2.) Pftherton, South, a town of Sonri 
(hire, with a market on Tuefday on the Pi 
8 miles SW. of Uchefter, 18 S. by W. of ^ 
and 133 W. by S. of Ixindon. Lon. 2. 4 
Lat. 50. 56. N. 

PET 1 GLIANO, a town of Etruria, in th 
ennefe; 8 miles W. of Cattro, 27. NE. of ( 
tcllo, 45 SE. of Sienna. Lon. 11. 42. E. Lat 
23. N. 

PET 1 LIA. See Pe telia, and Strove: 

P£T 1 
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, PETINA, a town of Naples, in Principato Greek and Roman literature and philofophy. lie 
| Cf tn. died in 1687, aged 70. 


PET 10 LARUS cirrhus. ) See Botany, 
PETIOLATUM folium. ) Glojfary . 

P ETIOLE, in botany, the (lender (talks that 


i fopyrt the leaves of a plant. 

I PETIOLDS. See Botanv 


PETIOLDS. See Botany, Index. 

PETTS D e la Croix, Francis, a learned 
fed writer, who was fent into Turkey and 
fcia, at the age of 16, to learn the oriental 
iopagcs ; and became interpreter to Lewis XIV. 

1 whom he was employed in various negociatiohs. 
Kr wrote part of the life of Lewis XIV. in Arabic, 
work much efteemed in the Eaft. He died in 
Pj. He is mentioned with approbation by Vol- 
rt. He understood the Arabic, Turkifh, Per- 
Tartarian, Ethiopian and Armenian langua- 
1 

ffiTISTAGUIT, river of Canada, which runs 
#thc St Lawrence, in Lon. 66. 26. W. Lat. 50. 
Jt 

LjPETIT, John, a do< 5 tor of the Sorbonne, 
H&y early gained a character by his know- 
M*( eloquent orations, pronounced before 
■werfity of Paris. He was employed in the 
>» «nbady which was fent from France to 
fc. for the purpofe of healing the lchifm in 
IT; hut what chiefly procured him notoriety 
'** defence of the murder of Lewis D. of Or- 
*» on!y brother to Charles VI. maintaining in 
W*c deputation, at Paris, the 8th of March 
that the murder was lawful, and that “ it is 
™hlc to employ fraud, treafon, and every other 
however bafe, to get rid of a tyrant.** 
[died in 1511, at Hefdin. 

Petit, John Lewis, an eminent fiirgeon, 
U Paris in 1674. He was received mafter in 
&yin 1700; and acquired fuch reputation in 
that in 1726 the king of Poland fent for 
*>his court, and in 1734 the king of Spain 
Ifed him to go into that kingdom. He 
Kdthc health of thofe princes; and they en- 
B| rcd to detain him by offering him great ad- 
fts but he chofe rather to return to France. 
** received into the academy of fcicnces in 
( became director of the royal academy of 
ft; made feveral important difeoveries ; and 
kd new inftraments for the improvement of 
fy* He died at Paris in 1750. He wrote an 
Treatile on the Difeafes of the Bones, 
W edition of which is that of 1723 ; and ma- 
Di flirtations in the Memoirs of the A- 
*T <* Sciences, and in the Memoirs of Sur- 
i f oL 1. 

'iPitit, Peter, an eminent French mathe- 
bom at Montluqon, in 1589. By 
feu 1 * influence he became engineer to the 
’ ^ intendant of fortifications \ and was 
Italy on the king’s bulinefs. He wrote 
d works upon phyfical and aftronomical fub- 
5 nd died in 1667. 

$ Petit, Peter, M. D. a learned French 
bom at Paris, in 1617. He graduated 
speller; but preferred literary purfuits to 
He became preceptor to the Tons of the 
■^Lam^ignon. He wrote many pieces in 
! P'tfc. and verfe ; and was deeply verfed in 

^-xvup AtT i. 


(5.) Petit, Samuel, a learned .Frenchman, borit 
at Nifmes, in 1564. He ftudied at G.eneva, where 
he became profeffor of Greek, Hebrew and theo- 
logy. He publifhed Leges Attica, Paris, 1615 
and 1633. 

(6.) * Petit, adi. [French.] Small ; inconfi- 
derable. — By what fmall petit hints does the mind 
recover a vanifhing notion ? South . x , 

(7.) Petite Guerre denotes the operations 
of detached parties, and the war of polls. See 
War, Pan III. 

(8.) Petit Port, a town on the W. coaft of 

Ncwfoundlandi 

{9.) Petit Port, a town 1 on the coaft of Peru. 

(10.) Petit Sergeanty. See Sergeanty. 

(11.) Petit Terre, one of the Caribbee iflands 
near Del'eada. Lon. 61. ix. W. Lat. x6. 14. N. 

(12.) Petit Treason. See Treason. 

Petit-Codiac, a river of N. America, which 
runs into the Bay of Fundy. It has a communi- 
cation with St John’s River. 

Petit-Guaves, a town, jurifdidlion and bay, 
on the N. coaft of the S. peninlula of Hifpaniola, 
near the head of the bay of Leogane. It appears 
to be the famd with Little Goave. See Goave, 
N° 2. Lon. 72. 25. W. Lat. 18. 27. N. 

(i.) * PETITION, n. f. [ petith , Latin.] 1. 
Requeft ; intreaty ; fuppheation 5 prayer. — We 
muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker . 

My next poor petition 

Js, that his noble grace would have fome pity 

Upon my wretched women. Shaft. 

— Let my life be given at my petition, and my 
people at my requeft. EJther , vii. 3. — A houfe of 
prayer and petition for thy people. 1 Mac. vii. — 
We muft fend up petitions and thoughts now and 
then to heaven. Lazu. 2. Single branch or article 
of a prayer. — 

This laft petition heard of all her pray’r. Dryd. 

(2.) Petition, in law, is a fupplication made 
by an inferior to a fuperior, and efpecially to one 
having juri filiation. Jt is ufed for that remedy 
which the l'ubjed hath to help a wrong done by 
the king, who hath a prerogative not to be fued 
by writ : In which fenfe it is either general, That 
the king do him right ; whereupon follows a ge- 
neral indorfement upon the fame, Let right he done 
the party : Or it is fpecial, when the conclufion 
and indorfement are fpecial for this or that to be 
done, &c. By ftatute, the foliciting, labouring, 
or procuring the putting the hands or confent of 
above ao perfuns to any petition to the king or 
either houfe of parliament, for alterations in church 
or ftate, unlefs by affent of three or more juftices 
of the peace of the county, or a majority of the 
grand jury at the aflizes or feflions, & c. and re- 
pairing to the king, or parliament to deliver fuch 
petition with above the number of ten perfons, is 
fubjeft to a fine of 100 1. and three months impri- 
fonment, being proved by two witnefles within fix 
months, in the court of B. R. or at the aflizes, 
&c. Ajid if what is required by this ftatute be 
obferved, care muft be taken that petitions to the 
king contain nothing which may be interpreted to 
M m reflet' 
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j&c 8 e$ on the adminiftration ; for if they do, it 
may come under the denomination of a libel : and 
u it* remarkable, that the petition of the city of 
London tor the fitting of a parliament was deem- 
ed libellous, bec 3 ufe it fuggdled that the king's 
diffolviAg a late parliament was an cbftru<fMon of 
puftice ; alfo the petition of the feven bifhops, font 
to the Tower by James II. was called a libel, kc. 
To fubfcribe a petition to the kinp, to frighten 
ftim tntQ a change of his meafures, intimating, that 
if it be denied many thousands of his fubjcBs will be 
difeontented* &c. is included among the contempts 
^gainft the king’s perfon and government, tending 
lo weaken the lame, and is ppnbbable by tine and 
jmprifo*iment. 

* Jo Petition, nr. a . [from the noun.] To 
folipit ; to fttppbcate. — 

You have petition'd al| the gods 

For rey profperity. Sbak. 

— The mother petitioned her goddefs to beftow u- 
pon them the gyeateft gift that could be given. 
Addifon. 

* PETITIOJtfARILY. adn>. [from petitionary.] 
Py way of begging the qudtion. — This doth but 
petkkmrilj infer a dcxtrality in the heavens. 
Aiow* f. 

* PETITIONARY, adj. [from petition] 1. Sup- 
plicatory ; 'coming with petitions.^ — 

Pardon \by petitionary countrymen. Sbak. 

It is our bate petitionary breath 

That blqws ’em to this greatnefs. Ben fonfon. 

3. Containing petitions or requefts.— Petitionary 
prayer belongcth only to fuch as are in themfeives 
impotent. Booker . — I return only yes nr no to 
queftionary and petiipmary epi tiles. Swift. 

* PETITIONER. Ji. f. [from petition] One who 
offers a petition. — When you have received the 
petitions, and it will picafe the petitioners well to 
deliver them into your hand. Bacon.— What plea- 
furecan it; be to be encumbered with dependences, 
thronged and furrounded with petitioners P South • 
— Their prayers are to the reproach of the peti- 
tioners. V Ef range. — 

Tears, the Jamb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 
~-The Roman matrpns prefented a petition to the 
fathers ; this raifed fo mqcb raillery upon the pe- 
titioners, that the ladies never again offered to 
tiireft the lawgivers of their country. Addifon. 

PET 1 TIO ^aiNCipn, in logic, the taking a 
thing for true, and drawing condufions from it aa 
fuch, when it is really falfe ; or at leaft wants to 
be. proved before any inferences, can be drawn 
from it. 

(1.) * PETITORY, adj. [petit orio vs, Lat. peti- 
iuire, Fr.] Petitioning; claiming the, property of 
anything. Ainfwortb . 

(a.) Petitory action, in Scots law. See 
Law, Part III. Chap. III. SeS. I. ' ' 

PETITOT, John, a curious painter in enamel, 
born at Geneva in 1609. He Arrived to a degree 

perLftion that may almoti be accounted inimi- 
table. He however, only painted the heads: and 
t) miiji of the figures : the hair, grounds, and dra- 
pery, bring executed by Eorditr his brother-in- 
law. Thefe two artifts had the credit of labour-^ 
ing together fur jo years, in thegreateft harmony.^ 
ile painted the portraits cf Charles I. and bis fa-" 
fiiiiy. He then went to ftiris, where he was hujh- 
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ly favoured by Lewis XIV. and acquired an am* 
pie fortune. Being a Protetiant, the rtvocatiou 
of the edidt of Nagte3 obliged him toTttirt to Gc* 
neva ; but fettling foon after at Vcray m Beni,l# 
pafied the remainder of his life in affluence. Ht 
died in 1691 ; aird had 17 children ; of whom 
took to painting, and fettled at London, wl 
he gained reputation ; but was muih inferior 
his father 4 , Petitot may be called the mventor 
painting portraits in dnamel. He made ufe 
gold and fiiver plates, and feldom enamelled 
copper. His price was »o louises a head, 
be foon raifed to 40. 

PETITP 1 ERRE, Ferdinand Oliver, an 
Protetiant French divine, who flouriffled 
the beginning of the iSth century. He f« 
nifter of a church in Chaux Dc Fond, and pubj 
ed a worjc entitled, Thoughts on the divine 1 
nefs ; divided into 3 chapters, containing the 1 
tution, Proofs, and Cooftquences, cf the inH 
gpodnefs of God. This work has gone thro 
many editions, and has been tranflated into 1 
iilh and other language?. But one of the t 
tenets included in it, being, that the State flf 
tore pumtlimmt, (which, however, he pbofl 
a moft terrific point of vir w,) is not eternal, i 
that all men will \>c finally happy, be wai 
prohibited from preaching, and afterwards k 
fed. A translation of this work was publifiw 
Edinburgh in 1799, 

VET 1 VER, James, P. R. S. an eminent 
botanift, contemporary with Phikeoet. H* 
bred an apothecary with Mr Feithun, of Sb 
tholomew’s hofpital. He fettled m Al<" 

Strect,andbecameapotbecarytatbe Charter^ 

He made a coile&ion in natural hittory, 
able, that Sir Hans Sioane offered him L4W 
it before his death, and purchafed it after*: 
He was elected F. R. S. and affifted Ray in t) 
vol. of his Hiflory of Plants. He engaged tin 
tains and furgeon 9 of (hips to bring him 1 
fpecimens of foreign plants ; and enabled tW 
fele<ft proper objects by printed directions, 
wrote I . Mnfxi Petinrriani centuri* decern ; lb 
*703 ; 8 vo. 1 . Gazophjlrrcii Naturae et artisi 
des decent : fol. 1 702 ; with u>o plates. 3. A 
alogue of Mr Ray’s Engiifh Herbal, fol. 17I 
1715. 4. Many fmall tracts enumerated k 
Pultney’s book. 5. Many papers in the J 
Tranf. 6. Plant* rar lores Cbinenfes, Madu 
sul r et African dec. in Ray’s 3d Vol. His 
were reprinted in 1 764 in a vols. fol. and one 
He died aoth April 17185 aud his funeral 
honoured by the literati. >- 

PETI 3 kTERIA, in botany, Guinea- Hen<i 
genus of the teiragynia order, belonging to] 
kexandria clafs of punts: and in the natural 
thod ranlyng under the 12th order, HoU 
The calyr is tetraphyllous ; there is no cc 
and but one feed, with reffexed awns at the 
PETKUM, a town of Germany, in Eaft 
land, 3 miles SE. ofEmbden. 

(1.) PETOUNE Hotun, a town of 
Tartary, in Kirin Oiila ; 485 miles JNE. 
king. Lon. 14a. 20. E. Ferro. Lat. 43. i$.lj 
(i.)Petoune Kiamen, a port of Chinefe 1 
tary ; 9 m*ks N\V. of Petonne Hotun. 

. (1.) PETRA, a town of Greece, on the c 
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d Kyricaa, nor Dyrrhaehium and the month 
of the Panjrafus. Cxf. Lucian . 

(i.)Fetra, a town of Maedica, a difirift of 
Thrace, lying towards Macedonia ; but in what 
pm of Macedonia Livy does not fay. 
i (>) Petra, Petraa, or Petrin a, (urbs being 
«fcrftood) an inlaod town of Sicily, SW. of 
Ifyuni; now called Petraglia. Cluueriuj, 
bl.SU. If l. 

(4— ?.)PfTtA was aifo the name of 4 other an- 
arat towns ; viz. j. in Pieria in Macedon : (Liv. 
ft.) *. near Dyrrhachium. (Lucan. Csf.) 3. in 
Jfa: and 4. near Corinth. 

(I.) Petra, a town in the ifle of Metelin. 

a town of Sicily, in Mazara ; a m. 
iirgendi. 

ra, a river of Naples, which runs in- 
13 miles ME. of Bova. 

<U Jecktael, a town of the Amale- 
the Adfcenfas Scorpion is, and the 
It in the S. of Judaea : afterwards in 
m of the Edomites, after deftroying 
tes. 2 Kings xiv. Judg. i. 
ra ReceM, or Rekem, fo. called 
king of the Midianites, (lain by the 
'fum. xxxi.ja town of Arabia, former- 
'Ce t or Petra x the capital of Arabia 
cpinu.) Ptolemy places it in Lon. 66. 
Fortunate Iflands, and Lit. 30. 20. 

0 miles to the S. of the parallel of 
nd 36 miles, more or left, from its 
the E.* Joiephus fays, that the monn- 
b Aaron died ftood near Petra 5 which 
the capita] of the Nabataei ; at the 
:hrec or four days journey from Je- 

Pctra fee ms to be the Seta of lfaiah 
iL 11* from the Hebrew name, Petra a 
ne imagine Petra to be no older than 
:he Macedonians. 

See Mineralogy, Part II. Cbap. IL 
L See Petra, N* 3. 

ITTA, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
t miles ESE. of Cofenza. 

LIA, a town of Sicily- See Petra, 

CH, Francis, a celebrated Italian 
t Arezzo in 1304* He ftudied g&m- 
c, and philofophy, 4 years at par- 
ence he went to Montpelier, where he 
aw. His father and mother dying of 
t Avignon, he returned to that city 
ra of age to fettle his domeftic affairs, 
cd a country hoafe in a very folitary 
e fituation, called Vandafe ; where he 
beautiful Laura, with whom he fell 
whom he has immortalifed in his 

1 travelled into France, the Nether- 
5 crmany 9 and at his return to Avig- 
into the fervicc of Pope John XXLL 
ed him in feveral important affairs, 
pe&cd fome confiderabic pofts ; but 
loiuted, he applied himfeif entirely to 
which he met with fuch applaufe, 
fame day be received letters from 

?ini inviting him to receive the poetic 
: preferr e d Rome, and received that 
the fenate and people on the 8th A- 


pril 1341. His love of folitude at length ituitlcftl 
him to return to Vauclufe; but, after the death 
of the beautiful Laura, Trovence became infup- 
portable to him, and he returned to Italy in 1352 } 
when, being at Milan Galeas Viceconti made hint 
counfellor of ftate. Petrarch fpent altnoft all the 
reft of his life in travelling to and front the diffe- 
rent cities io Italy. He was archdeacon of Par- 
mi* and canon of Padua ; but never received thd 
order of prie#hood. All the princes and great 
men of his time gave him piiblic , marks of their 
efteem ; and while he lived at ArcqUa, 3 miles 
from Padua, the Florentines fent BoccAce to him 
with letters, inviting him to Florence, and inform* 
ing him, that they reftored to him all the eftatd 
of which his father and mother had been deprive 
ed during the d fl'enftons between the Guelphs 
and Gibeiines. He died a few years after at Arc-* 
qua, in 1374. He wrote many works that have 
rendered his memory immortal ; printed in 4 vo- 
lumes folio. His life has been written by fevera! 
authors ; particularly by Mrs Sufanna Dobfon, id 
a vols. ?vo. 

PETRASTRUMIA, a town of Naples in PrinJ 
cipato Ultra ; 9 miles Si of Bcnevento. 

PETRATSCHEN, a town of Prufiran Lithua- 
nia, 4 miles YVSVtf. of Uagnitz. 

(1.) * PETRE. n /. [from petret f a (tone.] Nitfe ; 
fait petre. See Nitre. — P owder made of impure 
and greafy petre, hath but a weak emiftion,and gives 
but a faint report; Brovm . — The veffel was firft well 
nealed to prevent cracking, and covered to prevent 
the falling in of any thing, that might ttnfrafonabiy 
kindle the petre . Boyle . — Nitre, when it is id 
its native ftate, is called ^e/nr-ialt, when refined 
fait •petre* UT lodnvard. 

(2.) Petre, or Saltpetre, in chemiftry. Se£ 
Chemistry, Index, and NitrE. 

PETREA, in botany, a genus of the angiOfpeH 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia daft of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 40th order,* Pcrfoncttce . The calyx is quin-t 
quepartite, very large, and coloured ; the corolla 
rotaceous ; the capfule bilocular, and fitUated id 
the bottom of the calyx 9 the feeds folitary^ 
There is only one lpecies, a native of New Spaiu^ 
It rifts to ij or 16 feet, with a woody ftalk co* 
vered with grey bark, fending out feveral long 
branches. Theft have a whiter bark than the 
ftem, and are gamifhed with leave* at each joints 
which, on the lower part of the branches, are 
placed by three round them ; but higher Up, they 
are rough, and have a rough furface. The flow* 
ers are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
looft bunches 9 or 10 inches long, each flower 
ftanding on a (Tender flower-ftalk about an inch 
long : the empalement of the flower is compofcd 
of 5 narrow obtuft leaves about an inch long, 
which are of 2 fine blue colour, and much more 
confpicuous than the petals which are White, and 
not more than half the length of the empalement. 
The plant is propagated by feeds procured from 
the places where they are natives, and of which 
very few' are good. The feeds muft be fown in 
a pood hot-bed ; and when the plants come upy 
they fhould ah be planted in a feparate fmall pot 
filed with light loamy earth, and plunged into a 
M m % hot- 
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hot-bed of tanners bark, where they (hould after- 
wards conftantly regain. 

PETREL, n.f See Procellaria, N° i and a. 

(i.) PETRELLA, a town of Naples, in Molile; 
li miles E. of Molife. 

(a.) Petrella, a town of European Turkey, 
in Albania ; 26 miles SE. of Durazzo. 

* PETRESCENT. adj. [petrefcem , Lat.] Grow- 
ing (tone; becoming (tone. — A cave, from whofe, 
arched roof there dropped down a petrefcent liquor. 
Boyle. 

PETRI, a town of Africa, on the Ivory Coaft. 

PETRICOW, a town of Bohemia, in Chrudim 5 
9 miles S. of Chrudim. 

PETRIDTA, in the old fyftem of mineralogy, a 
genus of fcrupi, of a plain, uniform texture ; of 
no great variety of colours, and emulating the ex- 
ternal form of pebbles. 

(1.)* PETRIFACTION, n.f. [from petrifio , Lat.] 
1. The aCt of turning to (tone; the ftate of being 
turned to (tone. — Its concretive fpirit has the 
feeds of petrifaBion and gorgon within itfelf. 
Brown. 2. That which is made ftone. — Beautiful 
(hells, pctrifaBion j, ores, minerals, ftones, and.o- 
ther natural curiolities. Cheyne . 

(a.) Petrifaction, in phyfiolqgy, denotes the 
converfion of wood, bones, and other fubftances, 
principally animal or vegetable, into (lone. Thefe 
bodies are more or lefs altered from their original 
Rate, according to the different fubftances they 
have lain buried among in the earth; fome of 
them having fuffered very little change, and others 
being fo highly impregnated with cryftalline, fpar- 
ry, pyritical, or other extraneous matter, as to 
appear mere maffes of ftone, or lumps of the 
matter of the common pyrites ; but they are ge- 
nerally Of the external drmenfions, and retain 
more or lefs of the internal figure, of the bodies 
into the pores of which this matter has made its 
way. The animal fubftances thus found petrified 
are chiefly (eadhells ; the teeth, bony palate?, and 
bones, of fi(h; the bones of land-animals, &c. 
Thefe ate found varioufly altered, by the inlinu- 
ation of ftony and mineral matter into their pores; 
and the fubftance of fomc of them is now wholly 
gone, there being only ftony, (parry, or other mi- 
neral matter remaining in their fhape and form. 

(3.) Petrifaction, discoveries respect- 
ing. RefpeCting the manner in which petrifac- 
tion is accompliihed, we know little. It has been 
thought by many philosophers, that this was one 
of the rare procelfes of nature ; and accordingly 
fuch places as afforded a view of it, have been 
looked upon as great curiofities. However, it is 
now difeovered, that petrifaction is exceedingly 
common ; and that every kind of water carries in 
k fome earthy particles, which being precipitated 
from it, become ftone of a greater or lefier de- 
gree of hardnefs ; and this quality is moft remark- 
able in thole waters, which are much impregnated 
with felenitic matter. Of late, it has alfo been 
found by fome obfervations of a petrifaction in 
Eaft Lothian, that iron contributes greatly to the 
procefs : and this it may do by its precipitation 
of any aluminous earth which happens to be difc> 
iolved in the water by means of an acicf ; for 
iron has the property of precipitating this earthy 
though it cannot precipitate the c alcareous 
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kind. The calcareous kinds of earth, howe- 
ver, by being foluble in water without any a- 
cid, muft contribute very much to the proccfc 
of petrifaction, as they are capable of a great 
degree of hardnefs by means of being joined 
with fixed air, on which depends the foUdityot 
our common cement or mortar u(ed in building 
houfes. The name petrifafthm belongs only to 
bodies of vegetable or animal origin ; and to dtJ 
termine tbeir clafs and gt nus, or even fpecies, if 
is neceffary that their texture, their priming 
form, and in fome mtafure their organization, h 
( till difcernible. Thus we ought net to placctW 
ftony kernels, moulded in the cavity of fomefhei 
or other organized body, in the rank of pet™ 
tions properly fo called. I 

(4.) J^ETRIFACTION, FORMATION, CAUSES !■ 

progress of. Petrifactions of the vegetable kM 
dom are almoft all either gravelly or fiiiceous;ll 
are fonnd in gullies, trenches. See . Thofc whfl 
ftrike fire with fteel are principally found in fill 
fiflures ; thofe which effervefee in acids are gm 
rally of animal origin, and are found in the M 
zontal beds of calcareous earth, and fometunefl 
beds of clay or gravel ; in which cafe the nan 
of the petrifaction is different. As to the fubRa 
ces which are found in gypfum, they fcldom 1 
dergo any alteration, either with refpeCt to figl 
or compofition, and they are very rare. Org! 
zed bodies, in a ftate of petrifaction, gened 
acquire a degree of fblidhy of which they 
not poffeffed before they were buried in the eal 
and fome of them are often folly as bard ai l 
ftones or matrices in which they arc envelop) 
When the ftones are broken, the fragment! 
petrifactions are eafily found, and eafily diftingfli 
ed. There are fomc organized bodies, howei 
fo changed by petrifaction, as to render it imp 
fible to difeover their origin. That there is a! 
ter more or lefs agitated, and adapted for p 
trating bodies, which crumbles and feparatest 
parts, draws them along with it, and difjk 
them here and there in the fluid which furrow 
them, is a faCt of which nobody feems to etll 
tain any doubt. Indeed we fee almoft every J 
fiance, whether folid or liquid, infenfibiy confol 
diminifh in bulk, and at laft, in the lapfeofti| 
vanifti and difappear. A petrified fubftsw 
ftriCtiy fpeaking, is nothing more than the ft! 
ton, or perhaps image of a body which hasrt 
had life, either animal or vegetable, combi# 
with fome mineral. Thus petrified wood is fl 
hi that ftate wood alone. One part of the c<J 
pound or mafs of wood having been deftroyed> 
local caufes, has been compensated by earthy l 
Tandy fubftances, diluted and extremely mm! 
which the waters furrounding them had depofil 
while they themfelves evaporated. Thefe eah 
fubftances, being then moulded in the fkeleti 
will be more or lefs indurated, and will appe* 
have its figure, its ftruCture, its fize, in a wfl 
the fame general characters, the fame fpecifle 
tributes, and thd fame individual differenc 
Farther, in petrified wood, no veftige of lignen 
matter appears to exift. We know that conua 
wood is a body in which the volume of folid pm 
is greatly exceeded by that of the pores. Wh 
wood is buried in certain places, lapidific fluid 
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otranelf divided and fometimes coloured, infi- 
oaite tbemfclves into its pores and fill them up. 
fade fluids are afterwards moulded and cooden- 
fod. The folid part of the wood is decompofed 
ad reduced into powder, which is expelled with- 
« the rnafs by aqueous filtrations. In this man- 
s' the places which were formerty occupied by 
Ifwood ane now left empty in the form of pores. 
Hii operation of nature produces no apparent 
tfbaice cither of the fize or of the (hape ; but 
[taxations, both at the furface and in the infide, 
>ge of fubftance, and the ligneous texture is 
' ; that is to fay, that which was pore in 1 
Mtnral wood, becomes folid in that which is 
and that Which was folid or full in the 
fli fe» becomes porous in the fecond. In this 
hys M. Mufard, petrified wood is much lefs 
fcflded in pores than folid parts, and at the fame 
Jltfhrnisa body much more denfe and heavy 
the firth As the pores communicate from 
Jacumfenmce to the centre, the petrifaction 
to begin at the centre, aud end with the 
nee of the organic body fubjeCted to 
M > of the lapidific fluids. Such is the ori- 
(fpctrifa&ions. They are organized bodies 
hare undergone changes at the bottom of 
p? or the furface of the earth, and which 
been buried by various accidents at different 
lb under the ground. To underftand proper- 
detail of the formation of petrified bodies, 
^tertiary to be well acquainted with all their 
nt parts. Let us take wood for an ex- 
Wood is partly folid and partly porous. 
jKd parts con fift of a fubftance, hard, lig- 
and compact, which forms the fupport of 
ttable ; the porous parts con fi ft of veffels 
which run vertically and horizontal- 
& the ligneous fibres, and which ferve for 
P&ng air, lymph, and other fluids. Among 
PwffeiSjthe trachiae which rife in fpiral forms, 
P>»ch contain only air, are eafily diftinguifh- 
/’he cyliudric veflcls, fome of which contain 
and others the fiiccus proprim , are full on- 
**£ the life of the vegetable. After its death 
ktcome vacant by the evaporation and ab- 
B*fthe fluids with which they were formerly 
All thefe vefiels, whether afeendmg or 
unite with one another, and form 
orities in the wood and in the bark. Ac- 
g to Malphigi and Duhamel, the ligneous 
them lei ves tubular, and afford a paffage 
pbw liquors ; in fhort, the wood and bark 
pkdperfed with utriculi of different fbapes 
fee*. The augmentation of the trunk in 
tfr* according to Malphigi, is accomplifhed 
uunual addition of a new exterior covering 
o and of trachke. \ Others think that a 
layer of fap-wooi is every year hard- 
a new one is forming from the bark, 
fidesl agreed, that the concentric 
rfwood^are dtftinCl from one another, be- 
* the point of contact betwixt any two of 
>tbe new veffeU, as well as new fibres, are 
BjJPPvtnt and perceptible than they are in 
place. 

MPetufactions, M. Bertrand’s theo- 
P* jut causes or. In order, fays M,. Ber- 
i > ** tes Didtoxnaire des FoJJiles, that a body 


fhould become petrified, it is neceffary that it 
i. Capable of preservation under ground s a. That 
it be fheltered from the air and running water (the 
ruins of Herculaneum prove that bodies which 
have no connexion with free air, preferve them- 
felves untouched and entire^ 3. That it be fe- 
cured from corrofive exhalations. 4. That it be 
in a place where there are vapours or liquids, 1 
loaded either with metallic or ftony particles in a 
ftate of diffolution, and which, without deftroy- 
mg the body, penetrate it, impregnate it, and u- 
nite with it, in proportion as its parts are difiipated 
by evaporation. 

(o.) Petrifaction, M. Mongez's theory 
of. M. Mongez explains the petrifa&ion of ve- 
getables as follows : In proportion to the tender- 
nefs and bad quality of wood, it imbibes the great- 
er quantity of water; therefore this fort will un- 
queftionably petrify more eafily than that which 
is hard. It is thought that all the petrified wood 
fo often found in Hungary has been originally foft, 
fuch as firs or poplars. Suppofe a piece of wood 
buried in the earth ; if it be very dry, it will fuck 
up the moifture which furrounds it like a fpunge. 
This moifture, by penetrating it, will dilate all 
the parts of which it is compofed. The trachise, 
or air veffels will be filled firft, and then the lym- 
phatic veffels and thofe which contain the fuccus 
proprim , as they are likewife empty. The water 
which forms this moifture keeps in diffolution a 
greater or a lefs quantity of earth ; and this earth, 
detached, and carried along in its courfe, is redu- 
ced to fuch an attenuated ftate, that it efcape# 
our eyes and keeps itfelf fufpended, whether by 
the medium of fixed air or by the motion of the 
water. Such is the lapidific fluid. Upon evapo- 
ration, or the departure of the mtnftruum, this 
earth, fand, or metal, again appears in the form 
of precipitate or fediment in the cavities of the 
vends, which by degrees are filled with it. This 
earth ia there moulded with cxaCtnefs : The lapfe 
of time, the fimultaneous and partial attraction of 
the particles, make them adhere to one another ; 
the lateral fuCtion of the furrounding fibres, the 
obftruChon of the moulds, and the hardening of 
the moulded earth, become general; and there 
confifts nothing but an earthy fubftance which 
prevents the finking of the neighbouring parts. K 
the depofit is formed of a matter in general pretty 
pure, it preferves a whiter and clearer colour than 
the reft of the wood ; and as the concentric layers 
are only perceptible and diftinCt in the wood, be- 
caufe the veffels are there more apparent on ac- 
count of their fize, the little earthy cylinders, in 
the ftate of petrified wood, muft be there a little 
larger, and confequentiy muft reprefent exactly 
the turnings and reparations of thefo layers. At 
the places of the utriculi, globules are obferved, 
of which the fhapes arc as various as the moulds 
wherein they are formed. The anaftomofes of 
the proper and lymphatic vcflels, form befides 
points of fupport or reunion for this ftony fub- 
ftance. With regard to holes formed by worms 
in any bits of wood, before they had been buried 
in the earth, the lapidific fluid, in penetrating 
thefe great cavities, depofits there as eafily the 
earthy fediment, which is exactly moulded in 
them. Thefe vermiform cylinders are fomewhat 
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fcfs to bulk than the holes in which they are portance among naturalifts, to kwwthethj 
found, which is owing to the retreat of the more which Nature employs in petrifying bodies of a 
refined earth, and to its drying up. Let any one ordinary fize. — It was the wifli of the Ute emri 
feprefent to himfelf this collection of httle cylin- ror, that feme means ftimHd be taken for dd 
ders, vertical, horizontal, inclined in different di- mining this queflion. M. le Chevalier de Ban 
re&ions, the (tony m a dies of utriculi and of anaf* director of the cabinet of natural hiltory of his d 
tomofes, and he will bare an idea of the (tony penal majefty, and fome other natunlifU, U 
fubftance which forms the ground- work of petri- feveral years ago, the idea of making a refed 
faction. Hitherto not a fingie ligneous part is de- which mi^ht throw fbme light fcpos it His j 
ftroyed ; they are all exifting, but furrounded on peri a I majefty being informed by the osamaM 
every fide with earthy depofits $ and that body obfenrations of modern hrftorians and gtognpto 
which, during life, was compofed of folid and of that certain pillars which ate actually fern to 
empty parts, is now entirely folid \ its deftrultioti Danube in Gervia, near Belgrade, ait reman 
and decompofitiob do not take place t*H after the the bridge which Trajan conftruAcd cnet tkrt 
formation of thtfe little depofits. In proportion ver, pretumed that thefe pillars hating bees i 
as the water abandons them, it penetrates the lig- ferted for fo many ages, behoved to be gUm 
neons fubftance, and deftroys it by an infen fible and that they would turoifh feme iftferted 
fermentation. The woody fibres being decompo- with regard to the time which nature tmpw 
fed, form in their turn voids and iutcrftices, and changing wood into ftone. The emperor m 
there remains in the whole piece nothing but lit- ing this hope weU founded, and wifbmgtok 
tie ftony cylinders. But in proportion as thefe his curiofity, ordered bis ambaffodor at thtt 
woody fibres difappear, the fun-minding moifture, of Conftantmople to aflt permiffion to taketpi 
loaded with earth in the ftate of difiblution, does the Danube owe of the pillars of Trajao*s to 
not fail to penetrate the piece of wood, and to The petition was granted, and one of (he f 
remain in its new cavities. The new depofit af- was accordingly taken up ; from which it ifl 
fumes exactly the form of the decompofed fibres; ed that the petrifaction had only advanced 1 
it envelopes in its turn the little cylinders which fourths of an inch in the fpace of 1500 1 
were formed in their cavities, and ends by incor- There are, however, certain waters in whia 
porating with them. We may fuppofe here, that tranfmutation is more readily accomplHhcdi 
in proportion as it decompofes, there is a read ion trifadlions appear to be formed more (lot 
of the ligneous part againfi the lapidific fluid: earths that are porous and in a flight degral 
from this reaction a colour arifes which ftaine than in water itfelf. When the foondatid 
snore or lefs the new depofit ; and this colotrr wiU the city of Quebec m Canada were dng up* 
make it eafily diftingurihable from that which has tfified fafage was found among the left M 
been laid in the infide of the veflels. In all petri- which they proceeded. Although there < 
lied wood this {hade is generally perceptible. We idea of the time at which this man had bteal 
have then, fays M. Mongez, 4 diftinCt epochs in under the ruins, it is however true, that hi 
the procefs by which nature converts a piece of ver and arrotrs were ftill well preferred, b 
wood into ftone, or, to fpeak more juftly, by ging a kad mine in Derbyfhire in 1744* 
which (he fubftitutrs a ftony depofit in its place: fkelcton was found among ftags horns, ft 
1. Perfect vegetable wood, that is to fay, wood poffibk to fay how many ages this Card 
compofed of folid and of empty parts, of ligneous lain thefe. In 1695 the entire ikeleton of 1 
fibres, and of vcfi'el9. a. Wood having its vefiels phant was dug up near ToAna in This 
obfhudled and choaked up by an earthy depofit, Some time before this epoch the petrified 
while its folid parts remain unaltered. 3. The ton of a crocodile was fottad in the mines i 
folid parts attacked and decompofed, forming country. We might cite another faft eqw 
new cavities betwixt the ftony cylinders, which rious, which happened at The beginning 1 
remain in the fame ftate, and which fiipport the Lift century. John Munte, curate of Skeg 
whole mafs. 4. Thefe new cavities filied with Scania, and fcveral of his parifhioners, vrift 
new depofits, which incorporate with the cylin- procure (urf from a drained tnariby fbiLj 
tiers, and compofe nothing elfe but one general fome feet below ground, an erttire cart W 
earthy mafs reprefenting exactly the piece of wood, ikeletons of the horfes and carter. It is prd 
Among the petrifactions of vegetables called dtndro- that there had formerly been a lake thatl 
totes, are found parts of fh rubs, ftems, roots, portions and the carter attempting to pafs over on t! 
of the trunk, fome fruits, Stc. We muft not, how- had by that means probably penfhed. Ii» fine, 
ever, confound the impreflrons of mofles, ferns, and partly foflii and partly coaly has been foam 
leaves, nor incruftations, with petrifactions. A- great depth, in the ciay of which tile wsi 
mong the petrifactions of animals, we find (hells, for the Abbey of Fontenay. It is but very 
cruftaceeus animals, polyparii, fume worms, the that foflii wood was difeovered at the dq 
bony parts of fifties and of amphibious animals, 75 feet in a well betwixt Iflfi and Vauwc 
few or no real infers, rarely birds and quadru- Paris. This wood was in fand betwixt a 1 
peds, together with the bony portions of the hu- clay and pyrites, arml water was found fee 
man body. The cornua ammonia are petrified lower than the pyrites. M. de Laumont, i 
ferpents ; and with regard to figured and acciden- tor general of the mines, fays (Journal d*H 
tal bodies, thefe are lufus natune. Mai 1736), that in the lead-mine at Poutp^* 

(7.) Petxitaction, Nature’s periods of Rennes, is a fifiure, perhaps the only one 
accomplishing. It is a queflion of great kn- kind. le that fiflure, fea-fhells# rounded pc 
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pi ad entire bcteb, have been found 240 feet da (Ted among the petrifactions as foon as the cal- 
fap. This beech was bid horizontally in the 


fttflioa of the fiffiire. Its bark was converted 
laopynfri, the fap-wood into jet, and the cen- 
^ 1 into cmL Many pieces of petrified wood are 
in different departments of France, and 
irly m that of Mont Blanc, the ci-de- 
B&voy. In Cobourg in Saxony, and in the 
■1 of Milena, trees of a confiderablc 
1 bate been taken from the earth, which 
testirdy changed into a very fine agate, 
fit their branches and their roots. In law* 
[then, the annual circles of their growth 
t bees diihnguiihcd. Pieces have been taken 
\ os which it was diftindly feen that they had 
IfBMrcd by worms ; others bear vitible marks 
‘c lutchet. Id fine, pieces have been found 
i woe petrified at one end, while the other 
l in the date of wood fit for being 
It appears then that petrified wood is a 
1 ids rare in nature than it commonly i- 

\ Pith pact ion. Observations of 

. CtONSTEDT AKD KlRWAN RESPECT* 
fCronl'tcdt has excluded petrifactions from 
A c id the body of his fyftem of mineralogy, 
s notice of them in his appendix. He dif- 
s them by the name of Mineral ia Larva- 
\ them to be w mineral bodies in the 
farioais or vegetables.” The mod re- 
> oWrrrattoos concerning them, accord- 
Kirwan, who differ* in fomc parti- 
Mongcz, are as follow. 1. Thofe 
c found on or near the furface of 
tbofe of fiih deeper; and thofe of 
xper ftilL Shelia in fubftancc are found 
, and at conliderable depths, a. 
molt fufceptible of petrifaction 
We which moft refid the putrefactive 
of which kind are (hells, the harder 
f wood, &c.; while the fofter parts of 
• which eafily putrefy, are feldom met 
petrified date. 3, They are molt 
found in itrata of marl, chalk,* lime- 
clay ; feldom in landltone, (till more 
I® gynfum 5 and never in gneifs, granite, 

} or febocrL Sometimes they are found 
», and ores of iron, copper, and filver ; 

\ aimoft always of that kind of earth or 
*«cnl which furrounds them; fometimes 
1 agate, or cornelian. 4. They are found 
i where the animals themfelves could 
aided. 5. Thofe found in Sate or 
teomprefled and flattened. 

'itrit action s. Cron stedt , s arrange* 
The different fpecies of petrifactions, 

! to Cronftedt, are, I. Terr* La root * ; 
i bodies changed into a limy fubitancc, 
xoua changes. Thefe are, i. Loofe or 
1. Indurated. The former are of a 
I nature, in form of vegetables or animals ; 
l filled with folid limeftone in the fame 
Some are found entirely changed into a 
1 fpar. All of them are found in France, 
1 other countries in great plenty. On 
IpxnfeCttons Cronftedt obferves, that (hells 
f corah ^ compofed of limy matter even 
1 fell inhabited by their animals* but they are 


carous particles have obtained a new* arrange- 
ment ; for example, when they have become fpar- 
ry ; filled with calcareous earth cither hardened 
or loofe, or when they lie in the ftrata of the 
earth. “ Thefe, lays he, form the greateft part 
of the foil'll collections which are fo induftrioufly 
made, often without any regard to the principal 
asd only ufe they can be of, viz. that of enrich- 
ing zoology. Mineralogifts are fatisfied with fee- 
ing the poflibility of the changes the limeftone un- 
dergoes in regaid to its particles ; and alfo with 
receiving £bme infight into the alteration which 
the earth has been fubjeCt to, from the (late of the 
Itrata which are now found in it.” The calcin- 
ed (hells, where the petrifactions are of a limy or 
chalky nature, anfwer extremely well as a manure; 
but the indurated kind ferve only for making 
grottoes. Gypleous petrifa&ions are extremely 
rare ; however, Chardin informs us, that he had 
feen a lizard inclofed in a ft one of that kind in 
Perfia. II. Larr <e, or bodies changed into a flin- 
tv fubftance. Thefe are all indurated, and are of 
the following fpecies: 1. Cornelians in form of 
(hells from the river Tomm in Siberia, a. Agate 
in form of wood : a piece of which is faid to be 
in the collection of the Count de Tcflin. 3. Co- 
rsHoids of white flint (MiUepnra) found in Swe- 
den. 4. Wood of yellow flint found in Italy, in 
Turkey near Adrianople, and produced by the 
waters of Lough-neagh in Ireland. III. Larva 
Argillace a ; where the bodies appear to be chan- 
ged into clay. Thefe are found either loofe and 
friable, or indurated. Of the former kind is a 
piece of porcelain clay, met with in a certain col- 
lection, with all the marks of the root of a tree u- 
pon it. Of the latter kind is the olteocolla; 
which is faid to be the roots of the poplar tree 
changed, and not to confift of any calcareous fub- 
ftance. A fort of foflile ivory, with all the pro- 
perties of clay, is faid likewife to be found in 
fomc places. IV. Larva InfaHta ; where the fub- 
ftances are impregnated with great quantities of 
fahs. Human bodies have been twice found im- 
pregnated with vitriol of iron in the mine of Fah- 
kin, in the province of Dalame Sweden. One 
of them was kept for feveral years in a glafs-cafe, 
but at laft began to moulder and fall to pieces. 
Turf and roots of trees are likewife found in wa- 
ter ftrongly impregnated with vitriol. They do 
not flame, but look like a coal in a ftrong fire ; 
neither do they decay in the air. V. Bodies pe- 
netrated by mineral inflammable fubftances. 1. 
By phi-coal, fuch as wood ; whence fome have 
imagined coal to have been originally produced 
from wood. Some of thefe fubftances are fully fa- 
turated with the coaly matter ; others not. A- 
mong the former Cronftedt reckons jet ; among 
the latter the fubftancc called mumia 'vegetabilh f 
which is of a loole texture, refembling amber, and 
may be ufed as fuch. 2. Thofe penetrated by af- 
phaltum or rock-oil. The only example of thefe 
given by our author is a kind of turf in the pro- 
vince of Skone in Sweden. The Egyptian mum- 
mier, he obferves, cannot have any place among 
this fpecies, as they are impregnated artificially with 
afphaltum, in a manner fimilar to what happens 
naturally with the wood and coaly matter in the 
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Wft (pecics. 3. Thofe impregnated with falphur 
which has diflfotved iron, or with pyrites . Human 
bodies, bivalve and univalve {beds and infers, 
have been ail found in this ftate ; and the laft are 
found in the alum Hate at Andrarum, in the pro- 
vince of Skonc in Sweden. VI. Lat-vje metaliifer * ; 
where the bodies are impregnated with metals. 
Thefe are, 1. Covered with native filver; which 
in found on the furface of /hells in England, a- 
Where the metal is mineralized with copper and 
Xulphur. Of this kind is the Fahietz, or grey fil- 
ver ore, in the ihape of ears of corn, and fuppof. 
*d to be vegetables, found in argillaceous flate at 
Frankenberg and Tahlitteren in Hefle. 3. Larva: 
titprifcra, where the bodies are impregnated with 
copper. To this fpecie6 principally belong the 
Turquoife or Turkey ftones, improperly fo called ; 
being ivory and bones of the elephant or other 
animals impregnated with copper. See Tur- 
quoise. At Simore in the ci-devant Languedoc, 
there are bones of animals -dug up, which, during 
calcination, aftume a blue colonr : bat according 
to Cronftedt it is not probable that thefe owe 
their colour to copper. 3. With mineralifed cop- 
per. Of thefe our author gives two examples. 
One is where the copper is mineralifed with ful- 
phur and iron, forming a yellow marcafitical ore. 
With this fome /hells are impregnated which lie 
upon a bed of loadftone in Norway. Other pe- 
trifactions of this kind are found in the form of 
filh in different parts of Germany. The other 
kind is where the copper is impregnated with ful- 
pfiur and filver. Of this kind is the grey filver 
ore, like ears of corn, found in the flate quarries 
at Hefle. 4* Larvse ferrifcr/c^ with iron in form 
of a calx, which has alftimed the place or Ihape 
pf extraneous bodies. Thefe are either loofe or 
indurated. Of the loofe kind are fome roots of 
trees found at the lake Algelma in Finland. The 
indurated kinds are exemplified in fome Wood 
found at Orbiflfan in Bohemia. 5. Where the iron 
is mineralized, as in the pyritaceotu larvx! VII. 
Where the bodies are tending to decompofition, 
or in a way of deftryCtion. Among thefe, our 
author enumerates Mould and Turf, which 
fee : alfo Cement, Moatar, Rock, Sand, Se^ 
LENITY, Stone, and Water. See likewife 
Fossil, and Mountain* 

(10.) Petrifaction, singular animal. The 
Abbe De Sauvages, celebrated for his refined tafte 
and knowledge an natural hiftory, in a tour 
through Languedoc, between A air and Uzes, 
met with a narrow vein of no more than two toi- 
fcs wide, which cro/Tes the road, and is bordered 
on one fide by a grey dirty foil, and on the other 
by a dry Tandy earth, each of a vaft extent, and 
on a level with the narrow vein which feparate? 
them. In this narrow vein only are contained 
petrified /hells, cemented together by a whiti/h 
marl. They are in prodigious plenty ; among 
which there is one fpecies which the. Abbe does 
not remember to have anywhere deferibed. This 
/hell has the ihape of a horn, fomewhat incurva- 
ted towards the bafe. (See jig. 9. plate CCLXXIII.) 
Jr feems compoled of fcveral cups, let into each 
other, which are fometime* found leparate. They 
have all deep channels, which extend, as in many 
other /hells, from the bafe to the aperture; the 
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projecting rib9 which form thefe channels a i 
moftly worn away, being rarely to be found d 
eritire. Sometimes feveral are grouped togethej 
and as a proof that they are not a fortuitous a 
femblage caufed by the petrifaction, they are N 
ed together through their whole length, in 
fort, that their bafe and aperture are regularly tv 
ned the fame way. The Abbe fliould have ref] 
red this to the genus which Linnaeus and the Mi 
quis d’Argenville named dentally had they i| 
been let into each other. He found fome ofth] 
whofe aperture or hollow was not flopped up 
the petrifaction, and feemed as cones adapted 
one another (jig. 10.), forming a row of nair 
cells, feparated by a very thin partition : tbisn 
occupied not more than one half of the cavity 
the /hell. — Foflil bones are very common in E 
matia. They are of various kinds, and in 4 
nature apparently very extraordinary; but 
have found no tolerable account or probable* 
jeCture of their origin. Vitaliano Donatiof 
dua, in his Saggio fopra la Jlorie naturale ddt 
driatieo , was the firft who took notice of tbc 
and Fortis, in his travels into Dalmatia, has gl 
a copious account of them. They are moft d 
mon in the iflands of Cnerso and Osero. . 
Fortis’s Travels into Dalmatia, page 440H 
and Vitaliano. I 

* PET RIF ACTIVE, adj. [from petrifacio, 1 
Having the power to form ftone. — There are n 
to be found, which are but the Japidricencrl 
pet rif active mutation of bodies. Brown. 1 

* PETRIFICATION, n. /. [petri/teatad 
from petrify.] A body formed by changing i 
matter to none. — In thefe ftrange petrijeatad 
hardening of the bodies feems to be cffe&edj 
cipally, if not only, by altering the difpofiti 
their parts. Boyle. 

* PETRIFICK. adj. [petriftcus, Lat.] B 
the power to change to ftone. — 

Winter’s breath, 

A nitrousblaft that ftrikes^tf ri/fci death. Si 
Death with his mace petrijicky cold andi 
As with a trident, fmote. Milt. Pan 
(1.) PETRIFIED, part. adj. changed intol 
(a.) Petrified City. The ftory of a pd 
city is well known all over Africa, and hk 
believed by manyconfiderable perfonseveni 
rope. Lewis XIV. was fo fully perfnaded a 
reality, that he ordered his ambaflador to pflJ 
the body of a man petrified from it at any n 
Dr Shaw's account of this affair is decifive, thifl 
all a cheat and impofition ; that M. Le Mairq 
French conful at Tripoli, about iyao, made! 
inquiries into the truth of the report ; but, til 
he detected the cheat, complied with the c« 
of the diftriCt of Ras Sem fo far, as to Hot 
way 1000 dollars for a mutilated image of Qj 
which the pretended fearchers brought to h| 
they faid, from Ras Sem, at the rilk of tbeirl 
but which, he learned afterwards, they had II 
among the ruins of Leptis , and to conceal thd 
ceit, had broken off the quiver, wings, ands 
charaCteriftics of the deity. However, therei 
remarkable circumftance relating to Ras Scffl* 
dcl'erves to be recorded. When the wind* 1 
blown away the billows of fand which fteque 
Cover and conceal ihefr petrification*, Uiey dn 
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io force of the lower and more depreffed the .foiiree.of the Petrina, io miles S. of 
riices of this diitrid, fcvcral little pools of water, nia, N° i. • . - 

c!ixh u ufaaily of io ponderous a nature, that, PKTRIZZI, a town of Naples, m Cambria UI^. 

drinking it, it palfes through the body like fra; 5 miles trum Squillace. • 

ceckhJver. This perhaps may be that petrifying PETROURUSSIANS, a religious 4 e< 5 t, 
fci which has all along contributed to the con- had its rift ;n France and the Netherlands &ov>u£ 
is6oo of the palin-tsees and the echini into ftone. A. D. 1 1 10. The name is derived from Piter Pruyj x 
1 ^To Petrify. v. a. [petrifter* Fr. petra and a Provencal, who attar, pled to reform the abufesf 
kLit.] 1. To change to front. — { of the cluuch. His followers were numerous j 

A tew referable petrified wood. Woodward, and for 20 years he laboured in the roimftry rrit^, 
t. To nuke callous; to make obdurate. — bcluim great zeal. He was, however, burnt in itjo, by 
| kaafc our by the apoftic to the Hebrews, as a an enraged populate fet ou by the clergy. Inc 
\ kr^ of pttrjfjbix crune. Decay of Piety . — Though chief ot Bruy s’ s followers was a monk namccj //*«?- 
tito fouls be not yet wholly petrified* yet every ry ; from whom the Petrobruflians were aifo call, 
as of fa nukes gradual approaches to it. Decay cd IIenricians. They held, z. J hat children 
jhttt.— before the age of reafen cannot be j unified by 

full in the midft of Euclid dip at once, bapfifm. 2. That no churches ihouJd be built, 

hwpiirify a genius to a dunce. Pope, but that thofe that already are mould be pulled 

Wliocvin the face, and petrify the heart. Young, down, u That the aofs ought to be pulled 
(n) * To Petrify. r. n. To become Hone. — down ana burnt, bceaufe we ought to abhor, the 
Like Xiobe we marble grow, inftruments of our .Savour’s pallibn. 4* That the 

; ted petrify with gritf. Dry den. real body and blood or Chrift are not exhibited iii 

1 filRIFilNG waters are numerous in Scot- the cucharift, but merely reprefented by their fi- 
j ii The river of Ayr, in Ayrshire, has been gures and fymbols. 5 Tn:t faciificts, almsj 
t*A^bwwn to potTcfsa ftrong petrifying power; prayers* &c. do not avr.il the dead. . . .. 

the water of yfyr Stones * which are nothing PJCTROCORIL the ancient inhabitants of* that 
ijnwiKxl petrified m tliat river, are univerfally pait of Gaul, w’hich was called Perigord betcre 
‘toflm, at the belt fubftances for making hones the revolution. Caf. de Pell. Gall. yii. c. 73. 
jir razors, There are aifo fevcral fp rings of this PETTvOJ OANNITES, foil owe r$ of Peter John, 
fcd in Koxburgh-lhire. 44 One is found (flays tlje or Peter Joannes, i. e . Peter the fori of John, whq 
fc.J. Arkle) on the Tweedcn, exceedingly pow- flounOied in the nth century. His doctrine waf 
vU, and containing a great quantity of water, not known till after huukatb, when his body waf 
large malTes of petrified matter appear on taken out pf his grave and burnt. JIis opin^>n$ 
yuj fide converted into folid (lone. The pro- were, that he alone had the knowledge of the 
feof the petrifaction is diftinCt and beautiful, true fenfe wherein the apo files preached the gok 
PfCaz, wbicu grows on the edge of the fpring, pel; that the reafonable foul is not the form of 
NMprinkled with water, is about 8 inches high; man; that there is no grace infufed by baptikn } 
flower part is converted into folid ftone ; the and that Jefus Chrift was pierced with a lance 09 
Nike appears as if half frozen, and the top is the crofs before he expired, 
ptm and flourilbing„ The petrified matter, when (z.) * PETROL. J n.f. [petrole, Fr.] Per 
wnit, is rdblved into very fine lime. The fpring (1.) * PETROLEUM. > trol or peiroUmn is a 
ifclf, when led over the fields in little rills, ferti- liquid bitumen, black. Coating on the water o, 
«cs them exceedingly. 5 ” Sir J. Sinclair ? j Stat. fprings. Woodward. 

te. VoL XVI, p. 7 2 . {2.) Petroleum, or Rock oil; a thic»t oily 

PETRIROW, or Peterkau, a town of Po- fubttance exuding out of the earth, and collected 
■<, in the palatinate of Siradia : 48 miles ESE. on the furface of wells in ibany parts ot ihe world. 
^Sinulla, and 80 SW. of Warfaw. Diets were See Chemistry, Index; and Mineralogy, Panp 
fckntly held, and the kings of Poland elcCTed in II, Chap. VI, Gen. ill, Sp. 2. It is found in £>mp 
L In 1^41, and 1731, it was burnt. Lon. 19. wells in Italy, and in a deferted mine in the province 
i*AE. Lai. 51. it. N. of Dalame in Sweden. In this laft place it is co$* 

;i.) PETRINA, an ancient town of Sicily, now le<fte<l in fmall hollows of lime-ftone, like refin in 
Petraglia. See Petra, 3. * the pine-tree. It is found trickling from the rocks, 

(l)Petrina, or Petrinia, a river of Croatia, or itfuing from the earth, in ir 4 any parts ot the 
riic 9 near Petrioia Pufta, and run 6 into the late Modenefe, and in various purls of I ranc^, 
near Petrinia. Switzerland, Germany, and Scotland, as well 23 

(i)PcTRntA, or ( aftrong town of Croatia, on in Afia. It is alfo found mixed with earth and 
. (1.) PETRINIA, V the S. bank of the Kulpa, fand, from whence it may l>e feparated by infu- 
J»l! in 1591, by AfTan Pacha. It was taken in fion in water. It is of a pungent and acrid taftr, 
and its fortifications deftroyed by tlw: arch- and finells like the oil of amber, but more agree- 
dyke Maximilian* In 1595, while the Turks were ably. It is very light and very peilucid ; but, 
l^pakmg ft, it was taken by Robert De Eggeo- though equally bright and clear under ail circum- 
In 169^, the Turks attempted to retake it, ftanccs, it is liable to a very great variety in ifs 
hut were reputfed. In 170a, however, they toqk colour. It is naturally alinoft colouriets, and 
but reftared it to Auftria at the peace. It is greatly refcmbles the pureft oil of turpentine * this 
V miles E. of Carlftadt, and 156 S. of Vicnn?. is called white petroleum* though it i* as colour- 
16. c. E. Lat. 45. 47. N. lefs as water. It is fometimea tinged ot brown.fn, 

U.) Petunia. See Pktrina, N° 2. reddilh, yellowifti, or faint gretnilh colour; b«t 

lj-) Petrinia Pusta, a town, of Croatia, near its> raoft frequent cojour is a mixture c>f rcudiin 
X 0 L.RV 1 I. PartI. * Nn and 
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{fik MaeWffi, in fuch a degre* that ft looks black 
when viewed behind the light, but purple when 
placed between the eye and the light. It is render- 
ed thinner by donation with water, and leaves a 
fefinotig refidtlum ; when dlftilled with a volatile 
Alkali, the latter acquires the properties of fucci- 
ftated ammoniac, and contains the acid of amber. 
It is the molt frequent of all the liquid bitumens, 
ind is perhaps the moft valuable of them all in 
tneJicine. It is fo be chofen the pureft, lighted, 
ind molt, pellucid that can be had j of the moft 
penetrating fmell and moft inflammable. Monoet 
fays that fome kinds of it are of the dcnfity of nut- 
<6il. It is in&luble in fpirit of wine; which, 
though it be the great diiTolvent of fulphur, has 
ho efted, upon petroleum, not even with eyer fo 
long 4 digeftion. It will not take fire with the 
dcphlegmated acid fpirits; and in diftillation, ei- 
ther balneum marite or in fand, jt will neither 
yield phlegm nor acid fpirit ; but the oil itfelf rifes 
fo iU own form,' leaving irfthe retort only a little 
frtkttfciy thick as honey, and of a brownifh colour. 

finer lands refemble naphtha. Mr Bouldoc 
fihadfi ! fcyeral experiments with the white petrole- 
um of Modena ; an account of which he gave to 
the .faris academy. It eafilV took fire on being 
brought near a candle,” and that wrhoiit immedi- 
ately tbucning |he flame : and when heated in any 
veflel it .will attract the flame of a candle, though 
placed at a great height above the veil'd 5 and the 
yapbuf it fends up taking fire, the flame will be 
Communicated to the veflel of heated liquor, and 
the whole will b£ conlumcd. Alonfo Barba, in 
his boot of metab, gives a very melancholy in- 
stance, of the power of petroleum of taking fire at 
a diftarlce. A certain Well, yielding petroleum on 
the furface of its yater, being to be repaired, the 
Workman .took down into the well with him a lan- 
tern ^nd a cindle jn it: there were fome boles in 
the lantern; through whjch the petroleum at a 
Jonfiderable diiVaqce fucked out the flame of the 
cand]e; arid* taking fire; burft up with the noife 
of a pannpn, and tore the man to pieces. It bums 
the water; and when mixed with any liquor 
fxfim§ oh the ftirface of it. even of the higheft rec- 
tified fpirit of wine, which is ope 7th heavier than 
Jure petroleum. It readily mixed with all the cf r 
jehtiai oils qf vegetables, as oil of lavender, tur- 
^ntln^&c. and icems very much of their na- 
ture. The difliugtnfhing chara&erifttc of the pe r 
frolCiim* is its thlcknefe, refembling inrpifli^d oil : 
&hiri pure jt is lighter than fpirit of win*; but, 
though ever fo well redified, it becomes in time 
ihitk and black as before. Petroleum, when Iha- 
ten ; yields k Few bubbles: but they fooner fub- 
fede than in altnoft any other liquor, and the li- 
quor refum'e^ its ci^ar ftate again almoft immedi- 
itely. This feem$ owing* to the aij- in this fluid 
being Very equally diftriputed to all li s parts, and 
the liquor being compofed of particles very even- 
ly and hicfcly. diTahged. . The extehfibiliiy of the 
bil is alfo amazing, A drop of it will fpread over 
{eVeral feeto? watef ^ ind jh thi§ condition it givfcs 
a greit variety of eoloufi; that’ {s, the federal 
parts of tvfiidh this thin film js cbmpofedafl as’fo 
niany priims. , T^he pibft fcvere froft never coh- 
te^petfoleum into ice- and j>af>er wetted with 

y. becomes tiinf^afbnt as vvHfch netted oil ; 
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but it does not continue fo, the paper becoming 
opaque again in a few' minutes as A he ofl dries a- 
way. There are 3 varieties according to Morgezj 
1. The yellow, found at Modena in Italy; very 
light and volatile. 1. The reddifh, or yellcwiihJ 
red ; forae of which is collected at Gabiar. in Lan- 
guedoc and in Allace, 3. The heavy, black, or 
brown kind, which is the moft common, ar.d met 
with iu England, France, Germany, and fome o? 
ther countries. It generally run* out either from 
chinks o gaps of rocks, or is mixed with 
earth, and gufties out of it f or fwims on the w* 
ter of fome fountains. According to Dr Liypert, 
a xind of refin is produced by mixing petroled 
with fmoking nitrous acid. The tarte of this fs| 
ftance is very bitter, but the fmell rdembles tbj 
of mufk. The vitriolic acid, according to I 
pert, produces a refm (till more bitter, tut ri 
out any aromatic fmell. Cronftcdt tnumep 
the following fpecies: 

J. Petroleum Barbadense, Malthi, or I 
badot’s tar , a thick fubftanct* refembiing fuft pitjj 
See Mineralooy, Part II, Chap . VI, Cm. 111 ,^ 
3, and 4. It is found in fevcral parts of EunJ 
and Ana; particularly Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland t on the coaft of the Dead Sea in 
leftine \ in Perfia, in the chinks .f rocks, anjl 
(irata of gyplum and limeftone, or flowing u m 
water. It ib found alfo in America, and at OJ 
brookdale in England. It melts- eafily and 
with much fmoke and foot, leaving e:th r nfhi 
a flag according to the heterogeneous inathj 
contains. It contains a portion of the acid of™ 
ber. It gives a bitter fait with mineral alkali, dl 
difficult of folution than common fait, and wmj 
when treated with charcoal, does pot yield 
fulphur. 

II. Petroleum Elasticum, Elastic B11 
men, or Mineral Caoutchouc. See Mrs ! 
logy, Part II, Chap. VI, Gm . Ill* Sp. 6 . 

III. Petroleum Induratum, Hardened 
cr 7 , or foflil pitch, an inflammable fubftance 
out of the ground in many parts of the world, 
known by the names of petroleum induratmy 
montar a , indenpech , berghpriz, t See. There, 
two fpecies. 1. The afphaltum or pure foflil pj| 
found on the fhores of the Dead Sea and or^ 
Red Sea ; alfo in Sweden, Germany, and Fi 
See Asphaltum. It is like wife found m 
quantities, in a bituminous lake in the ifleof 
hidad. (See TrjnidAd.) It is a lmooth, 
brittle, inodorous fubftance, of a black or 
colour when looked at ; but on holding it up 
twixt the eye and the light, appears of a deep I 
It fxyims in w r ater ; breaks With a fmecth \ 
Ihining furfaee ; melts eafily and, when pure,b( 
without leax ing any aibes ; but, if impure, tea 
afties, or a flag. M. Monnet aflerts that it c 
tains fulphur, 'or at leaft the vitriolic acid. 1 
ftightly and pnrtiallv afled upon by fpirit of 1 
and ether. Briinnich fays, the .tiphalttira co 
from Porto Principe in the ifland of Cuba in 
Weft Indies. It is iikewife fotmd, accordipf 
Fourcroy, in many paHs' of China 5 arc? is B 
for a covering id fhips by Arabs an^J Indians. 
THe pin mtntunu itnpura contains a grfcitqiun! 
6f, earthy matter, which is left in the frtort affl 
diftillation, of Upon thfc cKkrcbal if burnt in ft 
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or< n fire. Tt coheres like a flag, and Is of the co- 
k» rr of Uark-lead ; but in a rtrong heat this earth 
eijonvoU'tliTtd, fo that its nature is not yet welt 
k own. During the diftiltation a liquid fubftance 
t ■ into the receiver, which is found to be of the 
for nature with rock-oil. . The fubftance itfclf 
fc found in Sweden and feveral other countries, 
Ik im$>aspwaltum is of a mean confluence be- 
- t*n the afyiultum and the common petroleum. 
Jfcofei (ays that it is the fame with the bitumen 
aMcd from a well named De la Pege, near C!er- 
»wt Fcrrand in France. The people of mount 
Giru, in Italy, fevcral years ago, difeovered an ea- 
ICkt way of finding petroleum than that which they 

I iad been u fed to. This mountain a- 
th a fort of greyifh fait, which lies in 
ontal beds, mingled w ith ftrata of clay, 
juan ities of a fpar of that kind called 
mans selevites; which i the com- 
that ferments with acids, and readily 
1 them, and calcines in a firall fire, 
e thefe flates in a perpendicular direct 
y find w ater ; and the petroleum which 
fperfed among the cracks of thofe flates 
ibed out by the water, and brought 
ie neighbouring places to the hole or 
they have dug, on the furface of the 
bich it fwims after eight or ten days. 

‘ is enough of it got together, they lade 
: top of the water with brafs bafons ; 
m tafily feparated from what little wa- 
up with it. Thefe wells or holes con- 
mifh the oil in different quantities for 
b!c time ; and when they will yield no 
pierce the flates in feme other place, 
ded among us as a medicine ; but the 
: it internally in hyfteric complaints, 
r children for worms: fome alfo give 
:o 15 drops in wine for fuppreflions of 
This, however, is rather the practice 
■non people than of the faculty. 

MA. See Eleusinia, and Mystf- 

MYZON, the Lamprey, in ichthyo- 
id of fiihcs belonging to the clafs of 
antes. It has feven fpiracula at the 
neck, no gills, a fiftula on the top of 
nd no breaft or belly fins. There are 
iiftingudhtd by peculiarities in their 

omtzom Bronchia lis. or lampem , 
& found of the length of 8 inches and 
hicknefs of a fwan’s quill; but they 
y much fmalicr. Tli* body is maik- 
irr.brrs of tranfverfe lineR, that pafs 
les from the hack to the bottom of the 
h is divided from the mouth to the 
traight line. The back fin is not angit- 
an equal b.eadtb. The tail is lance- 
t Ibort at the end. They are frequent 
■* near Oxford, particularly the IQs | 
:uliartothat county, being found in 
ib rivers, win. re, inftead of concealing 
under the fronts, they lodge in the 
are never obferved to adhere to any 
Hher lampreys. 

omyzon Fluviatilis, the river or 
9, fomt times glows to the length of 


10 inches. The mouth is formed like that of tbj 
preceding. On the upper part is a large bifur* 
cated tooth : on each fide are three rows of yerf 
minute ones: on the lower part are 7 teeth, thfr 
exterior of which on one lide is the Jargefr. 
jrtdes are yellow. As in all the other fpeciei, be«j 
tween the eyes on the top of the head is a imaUt 
orifice, of great ufe to clear its mouth of the yva» 
ter that remains on a dhering to the jtoncs; fop 
through that orifice it ejedts the water jn the fagi'e 
manner as cetaceous filh. On the lower part qjt t 
the back is a narrow fin, beneath that rifes anpy 
tber, which at the beginning is high and angular* 
then grows narrow, furrounds the tail, and end* 
near the anus. The colour . of the back is brown 
or dufky, fometimes mixed with blue ; the whole 
underfide fiivery. Thefe arefound in the Thames 
Severn, and Dee ; are potted with the larger kind* 
and are by fome preferred to it, as being milder 
tafted. Vaft quantities are taken about Mortlake# 
and fold to tfre Dutch for bait ioy their cod blbe- 
ry. Above 430,06b have been fold in a feafoi) at 
40s. per iooo; and of late, about 160,000 hay^ 
been fent to fiarwich for the fame purpofe. It if 
faiJ that the Dutch have the iecrtt of preserving 
them till the turbot fifhery. ' * 

7. Petromyzon Marinus, tht fed lampreys 
is fometimes found fo large as to weigh 4 or '5 
lb. It greatly refcmbles the eel in fliape ; but it* 
body is larger, and its fnouit longer, narrpwer* 
and (harper, at the termination. The opening 
of the throat is very wide j vach jaw is furnilhud 
with a Angle row of very (mail teeth ; in the m»d-» 
die of the palate are htuated one or two othe* 
teeth, which are longer, Aronger, and moveable . 
towards the mfide of the throat; the inferior par! 
of the palate pretents moreover a row of very 
fmall teeth, which reaches to the bottom of the 
throat, where are 4 long notched bones ; twp 
fliort fiftuious proctfles are obfervable at the ex- 
tremity of the fnout, and there are two other! 
thicker but (till fhortcr above the eyes. \yjj± 
loughby fuppofes that the latter are the organ* o^ 
hearing, and the former the organ of fmell. H»! 
opinion with regard to the auditory faculty of 
this fifti is founded on wb*t we read in ancient 
authors, that the fifhermgn attracted the lamprey# 
by whittling, and that Craflus had taqied one of 
them to fuch a degree that it^new bis voice an£ 
obeyed his call. The eyes of the lamprey are' 
fmall, and covered with a transparent light blujf 
membrane; the pupil is bordered \vit>h Circle of 
a colour refembling gold ; near the, gills, which 
are 4, there is a round hole on both jides, through 
which it d'fcharges the water. The lamprey ha# 
no tins or hi ‘ beily of breaft ; on thejjack weob* 
ferve a fin, which begins pretty near the head* 
extends to the tail which it turns round, and i# 
afterwards continued to the anus: this fin is cb- 
vered by the fkm of the body, ter which jt ad* 
herts but loofeiy; the (kin is fmooth, of a red 
biackifh colour, and ftreaked with yellow ; thg 
lamprey advances in the water with winding mo- 
tions, like thole of a feipent, which is common ip 
it, with all the anguilnform filhes. The lamprey 
livC9 on fifh During the cold, it lies concealed 
in the crevices of fca rocks, and consequently is 
fiibed for pniy at certain feafons. It lives in $ 
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IFatd of boftility with the POUEF^, a kind of fen 
t>olypdVwbi£h (buns the combat as long as it can*; 
bd whenrif finds th»* impofiibility of efcape, it 
tndeavours to furroumi thfc lamprey with its long 
ftpme. The latter (lips away, and the poulpe be- 
comes its prey. The lobster* we are told, avem- 
$es the poOipe, and dtftroys the Famprey in its 
t«yn. See Cancer, § IV. N° 6. Rondclet foys r 
Kh^t the fiihermrn confider the bite of the lam- 

r ey as venomous ancf dangerous, and never touch 
while aiivt but with pincers. They beat it on 
fhe jaws with a (tick, and cut off its head. He 
adds, that its alhes are a cure for its bite, and for 
the king’s evil. When any one has been bit by a 
lamphey, the moft effe&ml method is t<> cut out 
the part affected. Lampreys are very dexterous 
h) faving the nfclves ; when taken with a hook, 
they cut the line with their teeth ; and when they 
pefcelVe themfeives caught in a net, they attempt 
To pa fa through the rndhes. They fi(U for lam- 
preys only on the pebbiy edges of fca rocks; 
ibme of thefe pebbles are dnwn together to make 
at pit a» far -as the water’s edge, or a little biood 
* fe thrown in, and the lamorey immediately puts 
lutfH its head between two rock9. As foon as 
the hook, which is baited with crab or fume o- 
tber fifh, is prefented to it, it fwallows greedily, 
and drags it into its hole. There is then occafiorf 
for great dexterity to pull it out fltddenly ; for if 
it is allowed time to attach rtTelf by the tail, the 
few Would be torn away before the fifh could be 
taken. This (hows that*it9 ftrength relides in the 
ehd of its tail ; for the great bone of this fifh fs 
TeveWed, fo that the bones, which in ail other 
fifties are bent towards the tail, are here turned 
In a contrary direction,- and attend towards the 
bead. After the lamprey is taken out of the wa- 
fer, it is not killed withont a great deal of trou- 
ble ; the ^eff way is to cut the end of its tail, or 
TO cruftV it with repeated blows on the fpine, to 
prevent it from leaping ; as its animal life extends 
tb the end of the fptnal marrow. M. De Quer- 
tioent denies the fuppofVd pot fori of the lamprey. 
This fpedies, he fays, abounds on the coafts of A- 
frica, at the Antilles* on the coaft of Brazil, at 
Surinam, and in the Eafr Indies. When taken 
with a hook, the ftfher muff kill it before betakes 
ft Off, othurwife it darts upon him, and wotlnds 
him ftvereiv. Its wounds, however, are not ve- 
nomous, flfc de Querhoent having feen feveral 
filers who were bit by it, but experienced no 
difegiwable conftquences. Lampreys are like- 
wife found in great abundance at Allen lion Illand r 
but particularly in the feas of Italy: their (klh 
Wheo dried is excellent ; and boiling gives to th6 
vertebra tbe colour of gridelin. The flefh of the 
lamprey is white, fat, foftyan 1 tender ; it is pret- 
ty agreeable to the tafte, and aimed as nourilhing 
as that of the eel; thofe of a large fixe are great- 
ly fuperior tothe fmail ones. Mr Pennant is of 
opinion, that the ancients were unacquainted with 
this fifh. 

PETRONA, a town of Croatia ; 14 miles N. 
ef Carlftadt. 

* PETRONEL. *. /. [petrinaly Fr.] A piP 
tol ; a fmah gUn ufed by a hbrfemaa.— 

And bc.with fctronel upheavV, 
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Inftcad of ibirld the blow receiv’d, 

The pan recoil’d, as well it might. Hu£bml 
(».) PETRONFUS, a renowned Roman 
tor. When* governor of Egypt, he pei mittid H- J 
rod, king of the Jews, to purehafe in Alexandra 
a large quantity of corn for the fuppiy of hisfulJ 
jetfs, who were affli&ed with a fevew famnei 
When Tiberius died, Cains Caligula, who fua 
cre<!ed him, took from Yitebius the govtrnmem 
of S* ria, and gave it to Petroniu«, who difehara 
ed the duties of his offic e with dignity and hi 
nour. From his favouring the Jews, he run tb 
rifk of loftng the emperoi’s friendfliipandhUowj 
life ? for when that prince gave orders to have bfl 
ftatue depofued in the temple of Jrufaleni, PJ 
tronius, finding that the Jews would father tuft 
death than lee that facred place profaned, n 
unwilling to have recourfe to violent meafodj 
and therefore preferred moderation to crotl wm 
fores to enforce obedience. In his voyage fol 
frica, of which country he had been appo’tsfl 
quaeftor, the (hip in which he faded was tatt 
by Scipio, who caufed all the foldiers to be m 
to the fword, and promifed to fave the ou«wl 
life, provided he wouid renounce CfcfarVpWt 
Pet rooms replied, that * Cafar’s officers flj 
accuftorned to gra«>t life to others, and not to 
cejvc it and, At the fame time, he (tabbed U 
felf with his own fword. 

(a.) Petron-ius Arbiter, Titus, a great! 
tic and polite writer, the favourite of Nero, J 
pofed to be the fame mentioned by Taritfll 
his Ann ds* lib. xvi. He was proconfnl of 
nin, and afterwards eonfnH and appeared da 
ble of the gre.ltdl employments. He was dfi 
Ntro’i principal confidents, and the fuprfinl 
dant of his pleafurcs. The great favour flu 
him drew upon him the envy of Tigeilimis, l 
ther of Nero’s favourites, who accufed hifl 
being concerned in a confpiracy againft the 
peror : on which Petronius was fieized, and 
fenteiiced to die. He met death with a ftrf 
indifference, and ftttas to have tailed it nearl 
he had done his pleafures^ He would fotrrttl 
open a v-in, and f»metimes clofe it, convq 
with his friends in the meanwhile, not on the 
mortality of the foul, which was do part o{ 
creed, but on topics which p leafed his fancy* 
of love-verfts, agreeable and paflionate airs. 1 
this difciple of Epicurus, Tacitus gives the 1 
lowing cbaratfler: “ He was,” fays he, u ncit! 
a fpendthrift nor a debauchee ; but a refined 1 
Fuptuary, who devoted the day tg (leep> aod 1 
night to the duties of his office, and to pleafal 
lit is much difeinguilbed by a fatire wbidt 
wrote, and fecretiy conveyed to Nero? in^ 
he ingenioufly defcribe 3 , under borrowird nal 
the character of this prince. Pew Petit di 
vered at Traw in Dalmatia, in 1 66y, a confid 
btc fragment containing the fequel of Petrori 
Trimalaon’s FeaA. This fragmtnt, which 
printed in 1666 at Pkdua and Paris, product 
paper war among the learned. While foint 
firmed that it was the work of Petronius, ai 
thers denied it to be fo, Petit fent it to 
Tht French critics,, who had attacked its aul 
ticity, were fiknt after it was depofite^ 
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It is now generally attributed to the 4th and 5th bones of the cranium, caTTed aT© 

fquamefa ; the fubftancer 


rprjl Btnry. 

Prtr^io*. The pubic did not form the fame 
hfjonbie opinion of fome other fragments, 
rkh were ettra^ed from a MS. found at Bel- 
ize in f6S8, and printed at Pans by Nodot in 
W<. thsujrh they are alcribed by the editor 
tabfpmtnrr, and other learned men, to Pfctroni- 
H ffi$ genuine works are, 1. A Poem on the 
pi wir between C<rf*r and Pbmoey, tranflated 
to profc by Miroiles, and into French verfc by 
whirr, 1737, in 4to. Pctronius, difgufted with 
ario's flowery bn image, oppoted a Pbar/alia to 
1 Pk'Jklh; but his work, though ftipenor to 
tcia’i in fome refpeft*, is not in the true ftylt 
fptc poetry. a. A Poem on the Education of 
r Roman Youth. 3. Two Treatifes upon the 
Amotion of Eloquence, and the Decay of Arts 
jBd&iciica. 4. A P>cm on Dreams. 5. The 
jp*p«rrk of Lica . 6 On the fnconftancy of 

m Life.* And, 7. THmalcion*s Banquet. 
M performance is a description of the plea- 
of a corrupted court and the painter is ra- 
^ ingenious comtier, than a perfoo whofe 
tv reform abofes. The heft editions of 
iw are thole publifhed at Venice, 1499* * a 
' Amfterdam, 1669, in 8vo, turn noth Var, 
with BofchiusN note*, 1677, in 2410; and 
1 raisin 24(0. The edition •variorum wa9 
"led in 1743, in 2 vols 4*0, with Peter Bur- 
commentaries. (See Burman, N 6 3.) Fe- 
lled in 65 or 66. 

Ptr rojuus Granius, a centurion in the 
>n, who ferved with reputation under C*- 
e Gallic war. 

Pitronjus Maximus was born A.D. 
il uftrious family, being at firft a fena- 
d conful of Rome. He put on the imperial 
in 45?, after having effect ed the aflafliiia- 
jcf Valenti ni an HI. To eftablifh. himfelf up- 
throne, he married Eudoxia, the widow 
prince; ami, as fhe was ignorant of his 
be confefled to her, in a tranfport of 
it the ftrorig defire he had of being her 
, had made him commit this atrocious 
Whereupon Eudoxia privately applied 
ic, king of the Vandals, who coming 
wrth a very powerful army, entered 
where the ufbrpcr then wa«. Petronius 
'wed to efcape ; but the foldiers and pco- 
tged at his cowardice, fell upon him, and 
lmed him with a fhower of ftoncs. His 
'Wudragged through the ftreets for 3 days ; 
^rr every other mark of difgrace, thrown 
Tiber, the nth of June 455. H-* reign. 
77 days. Vet he had fome good quali- 
lovcd and cultivated the fcicnces. He 
lent in his councils, cWxiwnfpeft in his 
equitable in hr* judgments, a facetious 
non, and Ready tnend. He had gained 
ions of every body, while be remained in 
Ration. 

PAULOU 5 KAIA, two forts of RidBa, 
t, and Upha. 

OPAULOUSKOT, a fea port town of 
^Kamtfchatka, a government of Irkutflcj 
*.ofIfchin. Lon. ijg. 43. E. Lat. 53. N. 
OPSKOI, a town of Ruflia, in Perm, 
cm*) in anatomy, * name given* to 


§JJa temperum and _ 

whereof, as their firft and laft names ixprefc, iP 
iquamofc and very hard. 

PETROSELFNUM, Capium tbtaoseliwum* 
Lin,) Parjky . See Apium, N° 2, and §11. This 
plant is commonly cultivated for culinary purpo- 
ses. The feeds have an aromatic flavour; and arc* 
occafionally ufed as carminatives, Ac. The root 
is one of the five aperient roots, and with this in- 
tention is lometimes rrAde an ingredient in apo- 
zems and diet-drinks : if liberally ufed, it is apt tci 
occafion flatulencies ; and thus, by diftending thcr 
vifeera, produces a contrary effect to that intend- 
ed by it : the tafte of this root is fomewhat fweet- 
ifh, with a light degree of warmth aad aromatic 
fla vour. 

PETROSILEX, in lithology, Chert, or horn- 
ftone ; a fpecies of ftones, found in many moun* 
tains. See Mineralogy, Part II, Chap, IV, Cbf* 
f, Order I, Gen VI, ii. $p. 6. 

PETROSKOL, a town of Ruflia* m Perm. 

PETKOVATZ, a town of Croatia, 20 mflei 
SSE. of Carlftadt. 

PETROVS K, two towns of Ruflia r s. in Jarot 
flaf, miles & of Jaroflaf : 2. in Saratov, 40 milei 
KW. of Saratov. -> 

(1.) PETROVSKAIA, a lea port town and fort 
of Ruflia, on & bay of the fea of Afoph ; 24 mile* 
SW. of Mariupol. 

(a.) Petrov skaja, a bay of Ruflfn, on the If. 
coaft of the Frozen Ocean. Lon. 124. o. E. Fcmv 
Lat. 76. 10. N. 

PETROWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in Koni- 
gingratz, 8 miles ENE. of Konigingratz. 

PETROZAVODSK, a town of Ruflia, in O- 
lonetz ; on the W. coaft of Onezlkoe lake; 13a 
miles NE. of Peterfburg. Lon. yi. o. E. Ferro* 
Lat. 61. 40 N. 

PETSCHAKEN, a town of Bohemia, in Bechin 1 
f miles S. of Pilgram. 

(1.) PETSCHANOI, a town and fort of Ruflia^ 
in Kolivan ; 188 miles \VS W. of Kolivan. Loni. 
94. ao. E. Ferro. Lat. 53. o. N* 

(2.) Pitschanoi, a cape on the N. coaft df 
Ruflia, on the Frozen Sea. Lon. 183. o. E. Ferro* 
Lat. 75. 23* hi. 

PETSCHNECZA, a town of Germany, in Ca- 
rinthia, 12 miles SW. of Clagenfurt. 

PETSKA, a town of Bohemia, in Kdnigmgratz j 
is miles ENE. of Gitfchin. 

PETTAPOLLY, a town of Hmdooftan, in 
Cuntoor ; on the coaft of Coromandel, and Bay 
of Bengal ; 42 miles SW. of Mafulipatam, and 
42 NE. of Ongole. Lon. So. 46. E. Lat. 15. 49. N. 

PETTAW. Sec Petaw. 

(i.) * PETTCOY. x:. /. [gnapbaUum mi mu.] An 
herb. Ainfa.'ortb. 

PETTEIA, in the ancient mufic, a term to 
which we have no one corrcfponding in our lan- 
guage. The melopoeia, or the art of arranging 
founds in fucceflion fo as to make melody, is dr- 
vided hito three parts, which the Greeks call lefifij , 
mixij 9 and ebrefn ; the Latins fumptio^ mixtio , and 
ufus ; and the Italians prefa, tnefcoian iento > and «/o. 
The laft of theft is calicil by ihejGretks firV, 
and by the Italians pettiay which therefore me. i.a. 
UiC axt of Titakirn a juft difetrament uf .11 the 

manners 
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manners of ranging or combining founds among The difgrace we have digef.c \ ; 

themfelves, fo as they may produce their eftedt, To anfwer which, his pettinefs would bow undo 

«. *. may exprefs the feveral paflions intended to Sbakej] 

be raifed. Thus it fhows what founds are to be * PETTISH, aij . [firom^r.] Fretful; petvifl 
ufed, and what not ; how often they are feveially They’re truward, pettijb , and unus’d to (mil 

to be repeated ; with which to begin, and with Crete 

which to end ; whether with a grave found to rife, * PETTISHNESS. n.f. [from pettijb.) Fretfu 
or an acute one to fall, See. The petteia confti- nefs ; peevifhnefs. — Like children, when we to 
tutes the manners of the mufic; choofes out this our favourite plaything, we throw away then 
or that paflion, this or that motion of the foul, to in a fit of pettifbnefs. Collier. 
be awakened ; and determines whether it be pro- * PETTITOES. n.f. [petty and toe.) i. T\ 
per to excite it on thi6 or that occalion. The pet- feet of a fucking pig. a. Feet in contempt.-^ 

teia, therefore, is in mulic much what the man- good clown grew fo in love with the wendi 

ners are in poetry. It is not eafy to difeover fong, that he would not ftir his pettitoes^ till I 
whence the denomination (hould have been taken had both tune and words. Soak • 
by the Greeks, unlefs from their game of * PETTO. n.f. [Ital.] The bread ; figuratin 

chefs ; the mufical petteia being a fort of combi- privacy. , 

nation and arrangement of founds, as chefs is of (x.) PETTY, Sir Willism, fon of Anthony? 
pieces called calculi , or chefs-men. ty a clothier, was born at Rumfev, a fmali la® 

PETTENAW, a town of Germany, in the Ti- town in Hampshire, in 1623 ; and while a 1 

rolefe, near the Inn ; ia miles WSW. of Infpruck. took great delight among the artificers tbi 
PETTEREL, a river of Cumberland, which whofe trades he could work at when butnyt 
tuns into the Eden, near Carlifie. of age. At 15 he was mafter of the Latin, Gfi 

# PETTICOAT, n.f. [petit and coat.) The low- and French tongues, and of arithmetic and ti 

CT part of a woman's drels. — Wilt thou make as parts of practical geometry and aftronomy m 
many holes in an enemy's battle, as thou haft to navigation. Soon alter he went to Cae , 1 
done in a woman's petticoat ? Sbakcjpeare. — 'Paris, where he ftudied anatomy, with Mr Hcii 

His feet beneath her petticoat , .Upon his returh to England, he was preferra 

Like little mice, ftole in and out. Suckling, the king’s navy. In 1643, when the war betw 
— It is a great compliment to the fex, that the vir- the king and parliament grew hot, he went into 
tues are generally fhewn in petticoats . Addifon . — Netherlands and France for 3 years ; and ha^ 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of fpecial note, profecuted his itudies, in phyfic, at Utrecht, Ii 

We truft th' important charge, the petticoat. den, Amfterdam, and Paris, he returned hoaw 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Rumfey. In 1647, he obtained a patent to ttadj 

* PETTIFOGGER, n.f. [corrupted from pet- art of double writing for 17 years. In 1648. 

trvoguer ; petit and voguer, Fr.] A petty fmall-rate publifhed at London M Advice to Mr Samuel B 
lawyer. — The word conditioned and leaft Ciiented lib, for the advancement of fome particular p 
petimoguers get more plentiful profecution of ac- of learning.'’ At this time he adhered to the] 
tions. Carew s Survey of Cornwall. — vailing party of the kingdom ; and went to 

Your pettifoggers damn their fouls ford, where he taught anatomy and chetni 

To (hare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibr. and w as created M. D. In 1650, he was a 
— Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to aban- profefTor of anatomy there ; and foon after an 
don your fhop and follow pettifoggers. Arbuthnot. ber of the college of phyficians iu London, and j 
— Phyficians are apt to detpife empirics, lawyers, (Irian to the army in Ireland ; w'hcre he contifl 
pettifoggers , merchants and pedlars. Swift. till 1659, and acquired a great fortune. Alter 

(1.) PETTINAIN, a parilh of Scotland, in La- reftoration, he was introduced to king CharSe 
narkmire, 3 miles long and 2 broad ; on the hanks who knighted him in 1661. In 1662, he puli 
of the Clyde, of an irregular rectangular figure, ed A Treatife of taxes and contributions. In * 
About X700 acres are arable; and about 1700 he invented a double-bottomed ihip. He did 
hilly and fit only for pafture. The air is cold. London of a gangrene in the foot, occafiontd 
The foil is various ; part mooriih, part clayey till ; the fwelliag of the gout, in *687. The chara^ 
and fome parts rich loam. Wheat, barky, oats, of his genius is fufficiently feen in his writi| 
peafe, beans, turnips, flax, and potatoes, are raifed. Vbich are very numerous. Amongft theft 
The population, m 1792, was 386; increale 56, wrote the hiftory 01 his ow n lire. He died [ 
fince 17 55. The number of hoifes was 134 ; of felled of a fortune of about i?,oooI. a-year. 
fheep, 450; and black cattle, 366. The houfe of family were afterwards ennomod- 
Wefter-hall, the family feat of the late Sir James (2.) Petty, a parifh of Scotland, in Invert 
Johnftone, Bart, is in the parilh. Thirlages full (hire, long ngo conjoined with the old parift 
prevail. There are relics of an ancient camp. Bnarlicb , on the S. bank of the Moray Pii-I 
(2.) Pettinain, a village in the above parifh, iniks long, and 4 broad, in the form of are&iq 
miles E. of Lanark, and 7 NW. of Biggar, The furfaw is moftly level, but rifes towards 
containing no inhabitants in 1792. S. the climate is dry; the air ferene, and' 

(3.) Pettinain, a hill in the, above parifh. country in general agreeably d verfifkd withes 
’ PETTINCO, a river of Sicily, in the valley of vat ed, fields, rivulets, and clumps of trees. 1 
Mazara, which runs into the fea, 6 miles NW. of foil is light and fandy, Oats, barley, 3 
Miftretta. potatoes arc the ufual crops. The populations 

♦PETTINESS, n.f. [from petty.) Smallnefs; 1791, was 1518: the decreafe 1 35 fine* 
little nek ; inconlidcrablcnds j unimportance.— The number of hoifes was 450; of fheep, stfj 
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usd black cattle, 1400. There are relics of fome 
Drjidical temples, and of an ancient cattle of the 
laris of Moray, called Caftlc- Stew art. 

Petty, adj. [petit, Fr.] Small ; inconfider- 
ilbk; inferiour; little. — 

He had no power ; 

fct was a petti fervant to t he ftate. Shak. Cor . 
m time of infection, feme petty fellow is fent 
rat to kill the dogs. Bacons Nut . Hifl . — Some 
jjttj alteration or difference it may make. Bacon . 
Will God iucenfe his ire 

for fuch a petty trefpafs ? ■ Milton • 

From thence a thhuCmd letter poets fprting, 
bV fttty princes from the fall of Rome. Denh . 
»Thr fin, moon, and ftars, as petty gods. StiU 
f have read of petty commonwealths, as 
* 2? the great ones. Swift * — 
fclonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Jddifon. 
aa example be given, where we have treat - 
pettujl prince, with whom we have had to 
in fo contemptuous a manner? Swft. 

‘terry Bag, an office in chancery; the 
of which record the return of all in- 
out of every county, and malte all pa- 
d comptrollers, gaugers, cuftomers, &c. 
PiTTY Larceny. See Larceny. 

P?rrY Madder. See Crucianella. 
P*ttv Pa tees, among confectioners, a fort 
pits, made of a rich cruft filled with fwcet 

iPhty Singles, among falconers, the toes 

|hrrY Tally, in the fca language, a com- 
7 allowance of victuals, according to the 
tofthe Hop's company. 
tfpFTTY Treason. See Treason. 
fcj P etty Whin, a lpecies of Ononis. 
frTT.citaps, in ornithology. See Motacil- 

TYCyR, a harbour of Fifefhire, on the N. 
fthe Frith of Forth, oppofitc Leith, a mile 
fKnghom. It is the ufual landing place of 
pagers from Leith, and has a good inn. A 
our and bafon were lately conftru< 5 ted at 
Jfyt. Rudvard of the Royal Engineers. 
*TULANCE. > n.f. [ petulance , Fr. p etui an- 
ULANCY. ) tia, Lat.] Saucinefs ; pee- 
& ; wantonnef*. — There was a wall or para- 
f teeth firt in our mouth, to reftrain the petu - 
|®four words. Ben Jonfon . — Such was others 
*71 that they joytd to fee their betters 
rfol y outraged. King Charles. — That which 
diikr pride in fome, and like petulance in o- 
l»onkl be in time wrought off. Clarendon . — 
loanees of peiulancy and feurrility are to be 
T^eir pamphlets. Swift. — There appears in 
* pride and pctulamy in youth. Watts's 

-ANT. adj. [petulartSj Lat. petulant, 
*Siucy ; perverfe.— -Let him fhew the force 

I ^ment, without too importunate and pe~ 
{k®ands of an anfwer* Watts . a. Wanton. 
| toLgtjf of a man is to petulant, that one 
lay too great fhefe upon any prefent 
SfieSator. 

tTULANTLY. aj-v. [from petulant .] With 
with faucy pertnefs. 

BwSfi, b natural hiftory; dhfe of thk t b 


fuhftances whereof porcelain of china ware is made. 
The petunfe is a coarfe kind of flint or pebble, the 
furface of which is not fo fmooth when broken as 
that of our common flint. See Porcelain. 

PF.TURANO, a town of Naples in Abruzzo 
Citra ; 4 miles S. of Solmona. 

PETWORTH, a large, populous, and har.d- 
fome town of Sutlex, 5 miles from Midhurft and 
the Sutt'ex Downs, and 49 from London. 

PETZEN, a mountain of Carinthia. 

PETZENKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in 
Auftria; 8 miles E. of Ips. 

PETZF.NSTEIN, a town of Franconia, 28 
miles SSW. of Bayreuth, and 35 NNE. of Nu- 
remberg. 

PEUCEDANUM, or sulphur-wort, a genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 45th order UmbellaU . The fruit is lo- 
bated, ftriated on both fides, and furrounded by 
a membrane ; the involucra are very fhort. There 
are 3 fpecies ; none of which have any remarkable 
properties excepting the 

Peucedanum officinale, or common hog's 
fennel, growing naturally in the Englifh fait marih- 
es, rifes to the height of two feet, with channelled 
ftalks, which divide into 2 or 3 branches, each 
crowned with an umbel of yellow flowers, com- 
poied of feveral fmall circular umbels. The roots, 
when bruifed, have a ftrong fetid feent like l'ul- 
phur, and an acrid, bitterifh, unltuous tafte. 
Wounded in the fpring, they yield a confiderable 
quantity of yellow juice, which dries into a gum- 
my refin, and retains the ftrorg lmell of the root. 
The exprefled juice was ufed by the ancients in 
lethargic diforders. 

PEUCER, Gafpar, profeflor of medicine at 
Wirtemberg, was bom at Bautzen in Lufatia. 
He married a daughter of Melantfhon, whofe 
works he publitticd in 1601, in 5 vols. Being a 
proteftant and being clofely imprifoned for 10 years 
for his opinions, he wrote his thoughts on the mar. 
gins of old books, with ink made of burnt crufts 
(baked in wine. He died in 1602. 

PEUCESTES, a brave general under Alexander 
the Great, who bellowed pu him a crown of gold. 
See Macf.don, } 14. 

PEVENSEY, a town of Suflex, on a river which 
pjns into a bay in the Englifti Channel and forms 
Ptrvenfty Harbour. It has an ancient caftle belong- 
ing to Robert Earl of Moreton, thought by anti- 
quarians to be the moft entire remain of Roman 
architecture in Britain. Duke Bert old gave it to 
the abbey of St Denis in 952. Sueno, the Dane 
landed at it 1111049, carried off his coufin Beorn 
and murdered him. It was afterwards ravaged by 
Earl Godwin and his fon Harold, who carried off 
many (hips. And here William the Conqueror 
landed, previous to his copqueft of England. It 
is circular and incloies 7 acres. It is 14 miles 
WSW. of Haftings, and 63 S. of London. 

PEVER, a river of Che/hire, which runs into 
the Wever, near J^forwich. 

PEVEREL Point, a cape of Dorfctfh. on the 
Engliih Channel ; la miles WSW. of the Needles. 

PF.UPLINGUE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the Straits of Calais ; 4^ miles S\V. of Calais. 

PEUTEMAN, Peter, a Dutch painter, bom at 

Rotterdam 
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Rotterdam In 1650. His futrcdts were cither » 1 - Lot, 5 miles NW. of Gourdon, and 10 SW. 
iegorical or emblematical ailufions to the ihoit- Martel. 

fiefs and mifery of human life. He died in confe- PEYRAT, a town of France in the dep. of 1 
quence of a fright in 169 z. Upp-r Vienne; 11 miles ESE.of St Leonard, a 

. PEUTINGER, Conrad, a learned German, ax E. of Li noges. 
torn at Auglburg, in 146$. He became fecreta- PEYREBOURADE, a town of France, m 
ry to the fenate of Auglbure; and publiihed an dep. ot the Landes, joi miles S. ot Du, and 1 
Ancient Itinerary called Tabma Peatingcrina, mar* £. of Bayonc. 

king the roads by which the Roman Armies palled PEY REI, a town of France, in the departm 
to the greater part of the empire. He “died in of the Vu nne; 15 miles SW. of Poiditrs. 
457 4. . PEYRELAU, a town of France, in the dep; 

* PEW. n. f. ipuye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed In ment of the Aveiron ; 9 miles NE. ot M ih2B. 
m church.— Sir Thomas More did ufc, at mala, to PEYRERE, lfaac La, was born atB>urdta 
fit in the chancel, and his lady in a^ui. Bacon.—* of proteftant parents. He entered into the 
Should our fex take it Into their heads to wear vice of the Prince of Conde, who was « 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife pleafed with the fngnlarity of his genius. h. 
would £11 a whole few* Addifon.- r- the perufa* of St Paul’s writings he took iiM| 

She decently, xn form, pays heav’n its due*, head to aver, that Adam w-a& not the Grlldl 
And makes a civil vifit to her pew. Toung. human race ; and, to prove this cxtravagjflU 
(i.) * PE WET* n.flpieovit. Dutch, <vanncliui\ nioo, he pitbliihed in 1655 a book, prints 
j. A water fowl — We reckon the dip-chick, fo H >iiand in 4to ani in tamo, with this title,! 
named of his diving and iittlenefs, puffins, pc*zvetj t gdarmtee, Jvve exeicitatio fuper n c'Jtbuj 12, iii { 
tncawes. Carew. 2. The lapwing. AinfwQrtb. *a\ 15. Epljloht Pauli ad Romanos. Thu. 
(a.) Pewet. See Larus, N° 9. burnt at^ans, and'thr author iniprifone<Ut| 

(3.) Pewet Island, an iiland in the German feis. The Prince of Condt having obtained fa 
Ocean, near the caaft of EiTex; 5 miles SSW. of berty, be travelled to Rome in 1656, a«id d 
Harwich harbour. gave in to Pope Alexander VII. a iWirwi rcJ 

PEWSUM, a town of Eaft Frieftland, and ca- ation both of Calvinifm and Preadaonfra.l 


pital of a baiiiewic; 6 miles NNW. of Emden. 

(1.) * PEWTER. n. J. ipeauter, Dutch.] 1. A 
compound of metals; an artificial metal. — Nine 
parts or more ot* tin, w'ith one of rtgulus of anti- 
mony, compufe pointer. Pemberton . — Coai fe pew- 
ter is made ot fine tin and lead. Bacon. — The 
pewter, into which no water could enter, became 
more white. Bacon.— Pewter dirties, with water 
«n them, will not melt eafily, but without it thfcy 
will i nay, butter or oil, in them (elves infhm- 
mable, ytt, by their moilhire, w-nl hinder melt- 
ing Bacon . a. The plates and dirties in a houlc. 
— The eye of the mi ft refs was wont to make her 
pewter fhine. Addifon. 

(a.) Pewter, is a fa&itious metal ufed in mak- 
ing domeftic utenfils, at plates, diflbes, ficc. — 
The bafis of the metal is tin; which is converted 
into pewter by mixing at the rate of an hundred 
weight of tin with 13 pounds of lead and fix 
pounds of brafs.— Btfide6 this compofit ion, which 
makes the common pewter, there are other 
kinds, compounded of tin, antimopy, bifmuth, 
and copper, in ftveral proportions. 

* Pew terer.j*./ (from pewter.] Afmith who 
works in pewter*— He fhall charge you and dif- 
chaige you with the motion of a pewter cP s ham- 
mer. Sbak. — We cautcda lkilful pewterer to ciofc 
the veffel in our prefence with foder exquifitely. 
Bqyle. 

PEXHALL, a town of Cheshire, W. of Mac- 
clesfield. 

PEYER, J. Conrad, a learned German phyd- 
cian, bom at Schafthaufen. He puhlifhed Ex- 
ercitatio anatpmico-medica de Qlandnlis inteftinorum, 
at SHi iff haufen, in 1677. 

PEYERBACH, a town of Germany, in Auf- 
tr U; 7 m. W. ot Efferding, and 16 W. of Lintz* 

PEYERSON’s Point, a cape on the N. coaft 
,of Antigua. Lon. 61. 31. W. Lat. 17. 18. N. 

■ PEYRAC, a town of France in the dep. of Jhe 


conveifion was not thought to be fiocere, atf 
with regard to this tart herefy. His defire i 
the head of a new feft is evident ; and in hid 
htr pays many compliments to the Jews, and 4 
them to attend his lectures. Upon his ntw 
Paris he went again iuto tue Prince of Conrlq 
vice as his librarian. Some time after he rd^ 
the fe miliary des Vertm, where he diet! Jan* 
1676. aged -ft ». He left behind him. I. A treaj 
fuijiular at it lbfearce, entitled, Du rappel Jet 
1643, in gvo. The recal of the IfiaelitvS 
opinion of this writer, w ill be not only of af( 
nature, but they wUi be rcuiftated in the I 
rai bh flings which thty enjoyed before tk 
jeclion. They wi»l again take poirtfiioo 1 
holy land, which will refnme its former ftf 
and thtir rdlorer w 11 be a Ming of France.) 
curious and entertaining account of Orerf 
8 vo. 1647. III. An equally intcrcfting 
of Iceland, 1663, 8vo. IV. A letter to fl 
rmic, 1658. in 8vo, in which he explains im 
fons of his recantation, &c. I 

PEYRILLAT, a towu of France, in tjj 
partment ot Upper Vienne; 12 miles Nfl 
JLimoges. 

PEYRINS, a town of France, in the M 
xnent of the Drome ; 12 miles N. of Roma^ 

PEYROLLES, a town of France in the 4 
the Mouths of the Rhone, famed for its m 
waters; 9 miles NE. of Aix. 

PRYRONIUS, Francis Dt ta, » d 
French furgeon, who prafiifed furgerv 4 
with fuch eclat, that he was appointed & 
geon to Lewis XV. He improved thisfarfc 
fituation, and procured to bis profd&on tk 
ftablirtiments which contributed toextcndH 
nefits. The Royal College of Surgery 
wasfijuuded by bis means in 1731* was dy 
ened by his knowkdge, and encouraged by w 
nihccnce. At his death, which happened at; 
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ftSe% uth April 1747, he bequeathed to the fo- 
Vrtroffirjjeons in Pari* two thirds of hl» effects, 
ifcne&ttf of Marini, which was fold to the king 
nr 100^00 livres, and his library. He alfo left 
fit the fodety of furgeons itt Montpellief two 
nits, with roo.eoo livres, to ered there a chi* 
ppeii amphitheatre. He was a philofophcr with- 
oftentation ; his underftanding was acute, his 
r*l vivacity rendered his conSerfation agree- 
; and he poflefled an uncommon degree of 
Iwafhy for thofe in diftref*. 

RfyROUSE. See Pe rouse. 

I^EYROtJX, a town of France, in the depftrt- 
ofthe Vienne; 9 m. SW. of Ifle Jourdain. 
TRIHS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Upper Alps ; 74 miles SW. of Albin, and 15 
t of P i gne . 

KYRUSSE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
6 miles SW. of Albin, and 9 S£. of 

KYSTORF, a town 9f Germany, in Auftria ; 
fc WSW. of Feldfburg. 

■TO, an ifland of China, near the coaft, in the 
Lon. *38. 6. E. Ferro. Lat. 30. io. N. 
a river of Hufli.i, in Archangel, rifing 
take Varzefkoi, and running into Mezen, 
3 o SE. of Ofokofkoi. 

IZAY, N. MafTon, marquis of, X native of 
i»a? a captain of dragoons; and gave fome 
iron ta&ics to Lewis XVI. He died in the 
of 1778. He left behind him, 1. A 
■sam of Catullus, «• Les Soirees Helvetieftnes , 
mr yr, Franc Comtoifes , in 8vo, 1770. 3. 
a Provenea/es, in MS. 4 * La Rofiere de 
a pad oral in three aits, which has been 
:d with fu reefs on the Italian theatres. 5. 
ie Mailleboh , in 3 vols 4to, and a 
■« of maps. 

PF.ZENAS, Efprit, a learned Jefuit, bom 
■jpnoii in 1^92. He became Pro f cflor of 
■^at Marfcilles. His works and tranfla- 
*rr numerous, and efteemed for their pCr- 

't. 

PEZENAS. See Pisenas. 

§ !LLA, a town of France, in the dep. of 
tern Pyrenees $ 6 miles W. of Perpignan; 
!ZA, cue mushroom, in botany, a ge- 
tht natural order of fungi, belonging to the 
Ityiffiia clafs of plant*. The fungus campa- 
ptalAixl fertile. Linnaeus enumerates 8 fpe- 

f® Z 0 S f a town of Spain, in Afturias. 
«ZRON, Paul, a very learned and ingenious 
^ h <nan, bom at Hcnnebon in Brittany, in 
«»d admitted into the order of Citeatix in 
He Was a great antiquary, and was author 
•ftiquity of Time, reflored and defended a- 
, Jews and modem chronologers. He went 
fcteral promotions, the laft of which was 
m abbey of Charmoyc, and died in 1766. 
■YAPP, a mountain of Germany in the S. part 
hor lering on Stiria. 

PPAFFENBERG, a town of lower Bavaria, 1 4 
. of Dingeltingen, and 16 N. of Landfhut. 
PPAFPENHAUSEN, 1 towns of Germany ; 1. 
Low Bavaria, 13 mile9 NNW. of Landfhut, 
£9 SSE. of Abenfperg : a. in Suabia, on the 
XVU. Part 1 . 
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Mindel, 3 mile* N. vf Mindelheim, apd %i SVf* 
of Augfburg. 

tFAFFENHEIM, a town of France in the dep. 
of the Uoper Rhine, 6 miles S. of Colmar. 

(t.) PFAFFENHOFEN, a town of France, M 
the dep. of the Lower Rhine: 9 miles W. of 
Haguenail. • 

(*» 30 PFAgFENHOFEM, i toWn* of Bavaria ; 1. 
13 miles SW*of Arnberg, and 28 NNW. of Ra- 
tiibon: a. On the Ilm, 14 miles SSE. of Ingold- 
ftadt, 19 NW. of Ratifbqn, and 94 N* of Munich. 
Lon. 12. 3. E. Lat, 49. 27. N. 

PFAFFEN-HOVEN, a town of Suabia, in Wir- 
trmberg; 8 miles W. of Heibrcfnn, and A 8 N. o f 
Stuttgard. 

PFAFFENSCHLAG, a tdwii of Auftria, 

PFAFRODA, a town of Upper Saxony, in Ery- 
geburg * 16 miies S. of Freyberg. 

PFALZEL* a town of the imperial French re- 
public, in the department of the Rhine and Mo- 
ielie, and ci-devant electorate of Treves. It had 
anciently a . palace of the kings of the Frank?. ’ Jt 
is 3 miles NE. of Treves, and to SSE. of Kylburg.. 

PFANBERO, a town of Stiria, 10 miles N. of 
Grax. ' - 

PFANNER Tobias, X learned Gernfnrt born at 
Augfburg, in 1641. He became Secretary of the 
Archives to the D. of Saxe Gotha. He wrote The 
Theology of the Pagans ; with fevcral other works. 

PFARCH 1 RCHEN, a town of Germany in 
Auftria; 5 miles NW. of Putzelnftorf. 

PFEDDERSHEIM, a town of the imperial 
French republic, in the dep. of the Rhine and Mo- 
lelle, and late Palatinate of the Rhine j 23 tn. S. of 
MentT*, and 24 NNW. of Spire. 

PFEDELBACH, a town of Franconia, in Ho- 
henlohe; one mile S. of Ohringen. 

PFEFFERCORN, John, a learned /ew, whgi 
was converted to Chriftianity. He was the author 
of De dbolendis Judeeorum fcriptiJ, and con Silently 
with the title of that work endeavoured to per- 
fuade the emp. Maximilian to burn all the He- 
brew books, except the Bible. He Wrote fome 
other tracts alfo in Latin. 

PFEFFERS, a town and abbey, in the Helvetic 
republic, and late county of Sargans ; founded iu 
720: and in 1196, the abbot was made a prince 
of tne empire. It has fome famous baths ; and is 
4 miles S, of Sargans. 

PFEFFiKQN, a town of the Helvetic republic^ 
in Zurich ; 10 miles E. of Zurich. 

PFEFFINGEN, a town of the Helvetic repub- 
lic, in Bafil ; 4 miies S. of B iftl. 

PFEIFFER. See Pfiffkr. 

(1.) PFETER, a rivt r of Germany, which rung 
into the Danube, near the town, N° a. 

(2.) Pfeter, a town of Lower Bavaria, at the 
mouth of the above giver ; 9 miles NW. of Strau- 
bing, and 14 E. of Ratiibon. 

PFEUTERBACH, a river of Suabia, which ram* 
into tbc Rhine | 3 miles W. of Ettirtgen, in Ba- 
den. 

(1.) PFIFFER., or Pfeiffer, Auguftu?, a lear- 
ned German, born at Lawenburg. He was S yea rt 
fuperinteudant of. the churches in Lubec, and be- 
came profertor yf oriental languages at Leipfic)c ; 
where he died in 1698. 

Q o (2.) Pfiffer, 
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(a.) Pfifter, Levels, a brave .SwHs general, in who prnftkuted htifJf to lUaugcrs, wliom Gi 
the* iVrvue ot’ France under Chario IX. With uuirJmd, 2ml afurnv aids pin rulcrtil. 

8000 me u drawn up in a hollow (quarts he pro P 1 LEACES, the / ti e people of Ph.taci 

lerved the life of that monarch, in the famous re- Fiii&AClANS, > They hut iiihahitetl H\r 

treat of Mcaux% agair.ft alT the efforts of the Pr. of ria. Sec llv’PERiA. They were noted for tL 
Conde. Put Ivrs chief merit lay in his mechanical indolence and luxury : hence Horace ufes PL\ 


and topographical exertions. He made a model 
of Switzerland, the moft extraordinary thii.g of 
the kind ever executed. (See Model y 6.) He 
was elected Advoyer , or chief inagiflrate of Lu- 
cerne, and died in that city and office, in 1594. 

PF 1 N, a town of the Ilovetic republic, ih the 
Valais ; 12 milts £. of Sion. 

PFINZ, a river of Suahia, which rifts a mile 
N. of Wild bid ; paffes Dunach, anti fatL into tie 
Rlnne, one mile above Germerfheim. 

PF1RT, or Forktte, a town of France, in the 
dep. of the Upper Rhine,, and ci-devant prov. of 
Alfice ; 10 miics W. of Batil. Lon. 7. 10. E. Lat. 
47 -.U-N. 

PFLAU, a town of Tyrol, 16 m. V/. of Bolzano. 

PFORING, a town of Uppei Bavaria. hi» roun- 
ded with wa ls, on the Danube; 14 miles E. of 
Ingoldftadt, and 7 W. of Ahenfpcrg. 

PFCRTA, a town of Upper Saxony, in T a- 
tingia, on the Saal j 2 miles SW of Naimburz. 

PFORTEN, a town of Lufatia, 14 miles S. of 
Cuban, ami 6a NNE. of I), jUen. 

PFORTSHEIM, or ) a town of Smbia, in the 

PF 0 RT 2 HF 1 M, \ electorate of Bad n, with 

caftlc, Fated on the Entz» at it- conflux with 
the Nagoid and Wuim. In 1689, it was taken 
and fa eked by the French. It is ry miles jSE. of 
Douriach, and 20 WNW. of Stutgard. Lon. 9. 
46. E. Lat. 48 57. N. 

PER AM \, a town of Auftria, 6 miles StV. 
qf* M irkerk. 

. PFRBIMB, or) a town of Bavaria, in the Up- 
. PFRF 1 M 1 VT, > per Pihtinate, * ith a caftle, at 
the confluence of the Ptreint and Nab ; 20 miles 
NF. of Amberg. Lon. 12. ar. E. Lat. 49. ax. N. 

PFRE1NT, a river of Bavaria, which runs into 
the Nab, at Pfreimb. 

PFUL 1 NGEN, a town of Suabia, in Wirtrm- 
burg ; 2 miles S. of Reutlingen, and 20 S. of Stut- 
gard. 

PFULLENDOUF, an imperial town of Ger- 
many, in Suabia, on the Amhdfpach ; 1 4 miics 
WSW. of Ravenfburg, 18 NNE. of Conftauce, 
and .17 SW. of Uim. Lon. 9. 27. XV. Lat. 48. 8 N. 

F* UNT, a town of Tirol, 15 m. W. of Bolzano. 

PFYN, a town of the Helvetic Republic, in Zu- 
rich ; 7 miles \V. of Couftance ; and 2 8 NE. of 
Zurich. 

PH AC A, in botany. Bastard Milk Vetch*, 
a gemrx of the decandiia order, belonging to the 
diadciphia clafs of plants ; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 3 ad order, Papitton&ceX'r 
The legumen is fcmiloeular. 

PHACIUM, a town of ThefTaly. J Lhr* 32. c. 13. 

PHACUSA, a town of Egypt, on the E. mouth 
of the. Nile. 

PHiEA, a femous fow wdiich infefled the nergh- 
bourhood of Cromyon. Thcfeus deftroyed k as 
he was travelling front Tiujzene to Athens to 
make himfelf known to hisfather. Some imagine 
that the boar of Calydon (prang from this low. 
According to fome authors, Phza was a woman 


for a yerfon indolent and fleck ; aru hence an 
their influence and pride. Arrfctk. 

PiliEACIA, one of the name? o» theiOandC 
cyra. Sec Corcyra, N c i. This iflsr.d \xj 
minis for producing large quantities of tbe fit 
Savoured apples. Ovid* Ju^cuaU P operUus. 
cinous was king of it, who rendered hisiww 
mou:i by hL gardens and his hofpitahty to thy* 
It is now called Corfu . See Alcinous; Co*' 
ra. N° 1 and 2; and Coa-FU. 

PIIAECAS 1 A, one 01 the Sporadls Ifles. 
PHiEDON, a viiiciple of Socrates^ who! 
beer, feized by pirates in his youth; andthej 
lofopher, who feemed to difeova r loiretliing 
common and premi ting in his countenance, bo( 
liis liberty for a fum of money, and cver< 
ilietmed him. Plncdon, after SocratiVs <fe 
returned to Eiis his native country, whoj 
founded a feet of philofophers who comgi 
what was called the Eiiac JcbcoK 1 be cafll 
Phxdon Ls affixed to one of Platons dialogixi 
PHiEDRA, in fabulous hiftorv, a (Luc&tf 
Minou and Pafiphac; ibe married Tncieift 
whom ihe was the mother of Acamas and£ 
plioon. They had lived for fome time in c 
gal felicity, wheu Venus, wffio bated all th 
feendants of Apollo, bccaufe he had dHbj 
her amours with Mars, infpired Phaedra Vn 
ftrongc/l paflion for Hvppolytus the fon of 
feus, by the amazon Hvppolyte. This 5 
(lie long attempted to hide, but in vauq 
therefore, in the ablcrce of Thcfeus, fhe a 
fed Hippolytus with all the imp r ience of dd 
ing love. Hi* rejected her with horror andd 
She, to punuh his coidnefs and refufkl, at I 
turn of Thefcus, accufed Hippolytus of att 
upon her virtue. He, without hearing Hi 
tus's defence, btmi/hed him from his kii 
and impiored Neptune, who bad proml&ltq 
three of his requelh, to punilb him in»r 
plar> r manner. As Hyppoiytus Red fromi 
his horles were fuddcnly terrified by a fca' 
ftcr, which Neptune had lent on the &ort| 
he was thus dragged through precipices anal 
rocks, trampled under the feet of his Horfe 
crufhed under the wheels of his chariot, 
his tragical end was known at Athens, P 
confeficd her crime, and hung herfelf in d 
Siie was buried at Troey.ene, where her tom 
Rill to be ieen in the age of Paufanias, M 
teihple of < r enu$, which fhe had built to 4 
the god dels propitious. j 

PHiEDRIA, a fmall town of Arcaduu Pi 
PHAEDRUNT^l. See Olympia, 

(1.) PHJEDRtJS, an ancient Latin wrileq 
compofed five books of frWes, in limbic 
He was a Thraciaa; and his being calta 
gujlm's freedman in the title of the book, 1 
that he had been that emperor’s Rave. Thril 
of Phaedrus remained buried in libraries altera 
unknow'' 1 to the public, until the elefe of did 
century. (j . )P | 
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Ph&d&us, Thomas a profcCTor of elo- 
c.^rc at Rome, ea.lv in the iMh century. He 
* a ctnoa of Lateraii, and keeper of the library 
£ che Vaucan. He owed his rife to the acting of 
* Hippolitus in which he performed the 
uf w PbiJra ; whence he got tiic name of Pbx- 
*~j. He died under the age of 50. Janus Par- 
feus gives a lid of feveral works which were 
tit A n i.l v r or public view, 
r PTEOYMA, the daughter of Otanf.s, one 
p rh 7 I\rli,in conttfirators, who, being married 
uife S.ncrii ^, difeovered bk impotture to 
r h'xr, by his want of ears, which had beeft 
tof r hv Carnbyfes. See Persia, § 7 and S. 
PliiENAJvETE, the mother of Socrates, 
poSt ' .i' pher. Site wa* a mid- wife by profelhon. 

Pi.ENiAS, a peripatetic philosopher, a difei- 
p u Arulotle. He wrote a hittory of Tyrants. 
Lv't. 

JUbEXXA, cne of the Graces. P**f. ix. 

• 5 f PHENOMENON. «./. SeePHEKOME- 
. This has f riwimes pl^homctm in the plu- 
[Hnc ,;,.j A.n appearance n tl-c works. of na- 
fci-Tre p per was black, and the colours in- 
Jicd thick, that the phenomenon might be con- 
Nekton. 

Id Phenomenon, in philofophy, denotes any 
tobke appearance, whether in the heavens Or 
\ and whether difeovered by observation or 
trirtnt. 

^iiKR, Thomas, M. D. an Erglifh phyfician, 
in Panbroktlhire. He graduated at Oxford 
He publiflied fcvtral trails on difeafes 
ir remedies ; and was alfo celebrated as a 
Hr tranflated 9 books And part of the 10th 
ilxrlifh rerfe ; and died in 15^0. 

E NA, an ancient tow n of Arcadia. 

UM, in ancient geography c 1 . a town 
a town of Macedonia. I /tv. 36. c. 13 
ETON, in fabulous hittory, thefon of 
I Clymeiie, one of the Oceanides. Ve- 
enamoured of him, and entrufted him 
thtcare of one of her temples. Thi* ren- 
1 feint rain and afpiring; and having obtained 
kb father the direction of the chariot of the 
konc day, he was unable to guide the fiery 
l; and loofing the reins, Jupiter, to prevent 
^Kfiming the heavens and earth, ftruck him 
a thunderbolt, and hurled him from his l’eat 
tfee river Eridanus or Po. His fitters Phaetu- 
Jkfcprtia, and Phoebe, lamenting his lofs upon 
were changed by the gods into black 
w trees, and their tears into amber; and Cycnus 

» ® Liguria, aWo grieving ; t his fate, was trans- 
bto a fwan. The poets fay, that while 
was driving the chariot of his father, the 
Pjjcf the Ethiopians was dried up; and their 
(•wcame black. The territories of Libya were 
pwchtd up ; and ever fince, Africa, unable 
freovrr her original verdure and fruitfulnefs, 
Rhibited a fandy defart. Some explain this 
bble i has : Phaeton was a I Jgurian pr incc, 
faidied aftronomy, and in whofe age the 
^ourhood of the Po was vifited with uncorrt- 
fcrat*. 

? Phaeton, ft. r. in mechanics, [from the 
r ! * kiad cf high open carriage for pleafure. 

W- 
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(III.) Phaeton, ift ornithology, a perms of birds 
belonging to the Older of anfert.. ; the characters 
of which arc : T he bid is*ftiarp, ftraig' t and point- 
ed ; the lu ftnis are obiong, and the hinder toe 
turned forward. There arc two fpccies, viz. 

x. Ph'.etok at here us, the tn.pic bird, is a* 
bout the fize of a partridge, and has very long 
wings. The hill is red, with an angle under the 
lower mandible. T he eyes are eftcom palled with 
black, which ends in a point towards the bock of 
the head. Three or four o the larger quill-fea- 
thers, towards th fir ends, are black, tipped with 
white ; ail the reft of the bud is white, except the 
back, which is variegated with curved Une 3 of 
black. The legs and ftet are of a veimilion red. 
The iocs are webbed. The tail cor.hKs of two 
long ttraight narrow feathers, turned oi equal 
breadth from their quills to their points. S^e pi, 
473. “ The name tropit bird (1<vg Lathnm), given 
to this genus, arves from its being chiefly found 
within the tropic circles; but we are not to con- 
clude, that they never llray voluntarily, or are 
driven heyond them 5 for vve have met w ith iu- 
flances to prove the contrary'. There arc- lcveral 
varieties: 1. One calltd by Latham the <w :: te tro- 
pic bird . It is lefs than the preceding, and is fouru} 
in as many places. The plumage is in general a 
{livery white. 2. The yellow tropic bird is another 
variety, the plumage being a yellowifh white. 
Thtfe differences, Mr Latham think6, arife mere- 
ly from age, if they are not the diflinguifhing 
mark of fex. 3. The block -billed tropic bird is fmall- 
er than any of the former. The bill is black ; the 
plumage on the upper part of the body and winga 
is ftriated, partly black and partly white : befofe 
the eye there is a large crcfcent of black, bthiml 
it is a ftreak of the fame ; the forehead and all the 
under parts of the body are of a pure white co- 
lour; the quills and tail are marked as the upper 
parts, but the end6 of the firft are w hite, and molt 
of the feathers of the iaft are marked with dulky 
black at the tips ; the Tides over the thighs afe 
ftriated with black and white; the legs are black. 
4. The red tailed tro;ic bvd is in length about two 
feet ten inches, of which the two tail feathers a- 
U>ne meafure 1 foot 9 inches. The bill is red ; 
the plumage w hite, tinged or an elegant pale roft- 
colour; the crefcent over the eyes 18 fomewhat 
abrupt in the middle ; the ends of the icapulars 
are marked with black. This yariety is cliff in r 
guiflitd by two middle long tail feathers, which 
are of a beauti ul deep red colour, except the 
fliafts and bafe, w hich are black ; the tides over 
the thighs are dulky ; and the legs are black. 

a. Phaeton demersus, the red fo< ted pingum, 
has a thick, arched, red bill ; the head, back-part 
of the neck, and the back, of a dulky purplifh 
hue, and breatt and belly white; brown wings, 
with the tips of the feathers white; inttead of a 
tail, a few black' briftle6 ; and red legs. It in found 
on Pinguin ifle, near the Cape of Good Hope, is 
common all over the South Seas, and is about the 
fue of a goofe. 

PHAETONTIADES, the fitters of Phaeton. 
See Phaeton, N c 1 . 

PHAK'I USA. See Phaeton. N* I. 

PHJfiUS. a town of Pelopomufus. 

*“• PHAGEDENA, v.f, \jp*yiixe >* ; from 

Goa edo 
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ida, to eat.] An ulcer, where the fharpnefa of the 
fcu nour t at6 away the flefti. 

(i.) * PH VGEDENICK. Phagedbnous. adj . 

( phegedenique , Fr.J Eating ; corrodin %,—Phaged*- 
nick medicines, are thofe which eat away fun- 
gous or proud flefh. &i 8 . — A bubo, according to 
its malignancy, either proves eafily curable, or 
terminates in a phagedenous ulcer w rh jagged 
lips. Wijcman . — When they are very putrid and 
corrofive, which circumstances give them the 
name of foul pbagedaiuk ulcers, fome fpirits of 
wine (hould be added to the fomentation. Sharp . 

(a.) Phagedenic medicines, thofe ufed to 
. ^at off proud or fungous flelh ; fuch as are all the 
Cauftics. 

. (3.) Phaoeuewic WATEg, in chemiftry, de- 
notes a water made from quicklime and fubli- 
inate ; and is very efficacious in the cure of pha- 
gedenic ulcers. To prepare this water, put % lb. 
of frefh qqicklime in a large earthed pan, and 
pour upon it about jo lb. of ram water ; let them 
ftand togAher for two days, fiinring! them fre- 
quently ; at laft leave the lime to fettle well then 
pour off the water by inclination, filtrate it, and 
put it in a glafs. bottle, adding to it an ounce of 
Corrcfive fubhmate in powder: which front white 
btcomel yellow, and finks to the bottom of the 
vtfTd. -The water being fettled, is fit for ufe in 
the cleanfmg of wounds apd uictrs*, apd to ^at off 
fuperffuous flefh, efpecially in gangrenes; in 
which cafe may be added to it one 3d or 4tb part 
of lpirit of wine. 

PHAGESIA, an ancient feftiva] among the 
Greek*, obferved during the celebration of the 
Dion y si a : fo called from the good eat- 

jjigi that then univerfaliy prevailed. 

■ PHATACRJNE, an ancient village of the Sa- 
timcs* where VVfpafiart was horn. Suet . 
f (I.) PHAEiEblA, thel Moth, in zoology, a 
genus of infects belonging to the order Itpidop- 
tcr. The feelers are. cetaceous, and taper gra- 
dually towards the points j the wings are often 
bent backwards* The caterpillars of th*is gpnus 
vary much as to fr/e, and confiderably as to their 
fhnpe and number of feet. It is remarkable, that 
caterpillars of almoft every fpecies of "this genus 
Are found with 10, 12, 14, and 16 feet.; The laft 
air the mo(t common and tl$e latgeft ; (See iy.) 
u Alt the caterptllars of phalgenae, (fays Barbut), 
after having teveral times caff their flough, Ipin 
V r cod, in which they are transformed to chry- 
faiids. But the texturt of the cod, the tinPnefs of 
the thread of which it is compofed, and the dif- 
ferent matters joined to the, threads, are infinitely 
various. The chryfalids of phal^njp are gene- 
rally oblong ovals, not angiiloUs as thole of hut- 
tfrfltpft* nor fo loon transformed to perfect infers. 
They remain a. much longer time withiq the cod, 
the greateft part not coming forth till the enfuing 
^ear. . Some, i hrive met with that remained in 
that ftate during two of three years fuccpffively. 
Heat or cold contribute greatly to forward or put 
J>ack (heir, final mejaniorphoiis ; a fa<ft which may 
be afcfcrtajnkd by procuring them a certain degree 
pf. moderate beat, by Which means one may fee 

t ih/dabnae brought forth upon one's mantle-piect 
n the dspfh^f winter. The phalaense Of perfect 
iiifc&b fptung frond thofe cuds* are gfcuerally more 

x*iK .. . . . . . . v ... . . : , — . 
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clumfy and heavy than butterflies; their colour 
are likewife more brown, dim, and oblcure, tho 
there are fome phateii* whofe colours are ven 
lively and brilliant. Several of them fly only ii 
tfie evening, keeping quiet and dole under leavJ 
in the day-time, and this has induced fome at 
thors to give them the name of night buturfik 
In fummer evenings they find their way ioj 
rooms, attracted by the lights round which the 
lye feen to hovef. And indeed a lure method 
catching a great number of phalxnx is to buj 
them by night in a bower with a lantern. Tiu 
all refort to the light of the lantern, about whii 
great numbers of them may be caught. A n 
xparkable circumftance has been obferved of tiu 
phal$ng, which is, that the females of fome 
them are without wings. By their looks tb 
never would be taken for phalznse. They hi 
the appearance of a large, Ihort, fix-iegged, era 
ing animal, While their male is winged and 
Vet this heavy creature is a real phalarna, d 
diftinguiihed by its antennae. It even has w;i. 
but fo fhort that they are no more thap faallj 
tpberances placed at the extremity of the thua 
and that appear quite ufelels. Thofe phafc( 
whofe females are deftitute of win^s are genrti 
in the number of thofe whofe antenna: are pa 
hated. The unwinged females have anttuai 
milar to thofe of the males, but withlhortcrba 
only. Their body is aifo charged with leak* 
ebaratf eriftic of infers of this order." ; 

(II.) Phaljenjc, Families of* M. Barb* 
yides this extenfive genus into $ families; nu 

i. Eh ala:n ^ Alucit^* The wings 1 

fplit, or divided into branches almolt to i 
bafe. 1 

ii. Phalanx Attica:, whofe ymg sffl 4 

downwards and are fpriead open : they have! 
tinated anttnnse without a tongue, or pediii 
antennae with a fpiral tongue, or cetaceous «■ 
nje with a fpiral tongue. I 

iii. Phal/EHj« BoiyfEYCES, whofe wings m 

fhe body in a ; pofition nearly horizontal,! 
which have pectinated antennae. They arem 
elingues, which want fbe tongue, or bavej 
(hoi t as not to be panifdtly fpiral; their J 
are either reverfed or deflected ; or fpinliajj 
which have a fpiral tougue ; and are either tt 
with fmooth backs, orpriftatae doffo withal 
of creft or tuft of hair on the back. i 

iv. Phalanx Geometry, whofe wipgiw 
at reft are extended horizontally: theaotd 
in one fubdivilion.of this fe< 5 tion are 

in another cetaceous; the under wings in e» 
thefe diyifions r ^re either a ngulatcd, or rouudj 
entire edges. “ Amongft the geometr* q 
pillars (fay9 frarbut) there afe dome very fij 
lar, whether for their colour, or the {ubd 
Which they bear, or laft iy for the diftererd 
their attitudes. Many refemhle f; nail brad 
pr bits' of dry wood; and that refemhlanccj 
be a means of faving many of thofe infect* fi 
the vocacipufnefr. Qf birds, wbo do not foe 
diftrh) thefri*. Other caterpillars are yerybl 
while feveral are quite fmooth ; the latter hi 
pieanlier look, whereas the hairy ones have (a 
thing hideous, and may even be hurtful w 
touched." They have 10 or xa feet, 
- . - ■ J.kuAii 
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f. Phalanx Noctuac, wbofc wings arc in- 
eumbent at ui the bombyces, from which they 
chfVr chiefly in the formation of the antennae, 
briuch arc cetaceous. They are either elinguesy 
pantng tongues, or /pit ilinguts, having fpiral 
i tongues. 

I u. Phalamje Pvralides. The Inner mar- 
! of the wing* in this lection are laid over the 
i «£er; the wings thetnfclves decline a little to- 
vards the fkks of the body, and in ihape re- 
| lame a delta ; they haye conliderable palpi of 
i&rrnt forms. 

\ «u. Phalana: Tinc/e. The wings are wrap- 
Ipcd up or hnded round the body, fo as to give 
ibe mfrft a cylindrical form ; the forehead is 
etched out or advanced forwards, 
no. Piulamje Tortures. The wings are 
tng obtufe, thejr exterior margin is curve, 
Madmcs towards fbc tides of the body. They 
^Clfeort paipi. 

Xj Pbilan.*, Species of. There are no 
Idtan 460 lpecies. To defenbe them all 
Fbc ixnpoflibic ; but we lhall mention a 


ALAN A A LUC IT A PeNTADACT YLA,' (N° 
173.) The eyes of this fpecies are black 5 
►Wy if of a pale yellow. The wings are (now 
pte, ami the infc£t keeps them ftretched afun- 
prvrheo at rtft. The luperior are divided in 
ornther appear composed of two flumps of 
feathers united at the bale. The interior 
arc Ukcwifc divided into three threads or 
(diei, which are furnifhed on both fides with 
fnnge*. The caterpillar is of a green colour, 
with black, and charged with a few hairs, 
feds upon graft, changes to a ehryfalia about 
pltAnbcr, and appears a moth in Auguft, fre- 

l(ig WOod s. 

*.Phal.%na Attaca Pavonia minor. (See 
id The wings of this infedt, faysflarbut. are 
W» undulated, and variegated, having fome 
win the middle, and a margin one line broad ; 
■w colour ycliowifh grey. . The under part has 
of the grey call, but the extremities of the 
ftp before the margin have a broad band of 
The 4 wings both above and beneath, 
ft each a large eye* which eyes are black en- 
Wwfftd with a dun-colop red circle, and ahove 
P*w»tb a lemic’rclc of white, then another of 
Mi and laftly the eye is terminated by a whole 
Pjdcof black. Acrofs the middic of the eye is 
wo tranfverfcly a (mall whitifh line. The ca- 
is green, bis 16 feet with rofe-colour tu- 
cbargtd with long hairs terminated by a 
betides which, it has dun-colour or 
nogs. It is found upon fruit trees. 
^Phal^ena ^octua ilinguis mumuli,N° 
l ^ fpecies the wings of the male are of a 
ftf white; of the female yel owilh, with ftreak* 
■ deeper hue; the fhouldcrs, abdomen, &c. in 
7. are deep yellow. The antennae are 
wj'atcd and Ihorter than the thorax. The ca* 
HuIUr feed^ upoo the roots of burdock, hops, 
** change* into a chry falls in May, appears in 
**u>ged Hate in June, frequenting low ir.arihy 
F 000 **! where hops grow. 

I 4, ?*Ut*NA NOCTUA PRONUSA SPIRILIN- 

jjv ^ The thorax* head* antemis, feetj 
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and upper wings, are of a brown colour, more Of 
lefs dark, fometimes fo deep as to be nearly black, 
but often of a biuilh c;aft. The upper wings are 
moreover fomewhat clouded, and have two black 
fpots, on the middle, the other towards the out- 
ward angle of the lower part of the wing. The 
under ones are of a beautiful orange colour, with 
a broad black hand near the lower edge of the 
wing, of which 1! follows the direction. The ca- 
terpillar i- lmoot to be found on fcveral plants, 
bpt particularly upon the thlafpi and fome other 
cruciferous plai ts. It keeps in concealment du- 
ring the day, and only feeds by night. Its meta- 
morphof^ is performed under ground, and fome 
varieties of colour are obfervabie amongft thele 
caterpillars; fome being green, others brown; 
which latter yield males, the former females. 

5. Phalana tortrix prasinana. The fu- 
perior wings or this fpecies are of a fine green co- 
lour, having two (trigonal yellow bars on each, 
the body and inferior wings are whitilh, f (haded 
with yeilowilh green. The caterpilllfr is a pale 
yii.owidi green, ornamented with fmail brown 
lptcks or fpots, the tail being forked and tipt with 
orange red colour; it feeds on the oak, changes to 
a chryfaiis in September, and alfumcs the fly date 
about May, frequenting woods. 

PHALAESIA, a town of Arcadia. Pauf- 8. 

PHALANGIUM, in zoology, a genus of in- 
fects belonging to the order of aptera. They have 
8 leet, two eyes on the top of the head placed 
very near each other, and other two on the fide* 
of the head : the feelers rcfemble legs, and the 
belly is round. There arc 9 fpeciea; Mr Barbut 
delcribes only one fpecies, viz. 

Phalanqium On lis of Linnaeus. u Its bo- 
dy is roundifh, of a clufky brown on the back, with 
a duikier fpot of a rhomboidal figure near the 
middle of it. The beily is whitifh ; the kgs are 
extremely long and (lender. On the back part: 
of the head there (lands a little eminence, which 
has on it a kind of double creft, formed as it were 
of a number of minute fpines; the eyes are fmail 
and black, and are two in number. It is com- 
monly called the Jhtpherd fpider . This fpecies of 
fpider multiplies Angularly. They arc great fpin- 
ners. In autumn the ftubbie is quite covered with 
the threads of thefc fpiders, by means of which 
they travel with eafe, and enfnare their prey. 
However, thofc threads are thought rather to be 
the produce of a fpecits of tick called autumnal 
weaver. A fmail degree of attention difeovers an 
amazing multitude of thofe ticks almoft imper- 
ceptible, and that is their work. The threads, 
when united, appear of a beautiful white, wave 
about in the air, and are known in the country 
by the name of virgin's threads . Some natural- 
i its think, that thofe threads, floating in the air, 
ferve the infelt as fails to watt it through the air, 
and as a net to entrap infedts on the wing ; for rem- 
nants of prey, fay they, arc difeoverabte in them* 
As to thofe parcels in which nothing is feen, they 
are onlyelfays rejected by thofe travelling infett6. 
The analogy between the phaiangium and the 
crab, and the facility with which it parts with 
its legs to fave the reft of the body, has railed a 
preemption that its legs might £row again as do 
thofe of the crabs and lobflexs. 

rilALAN 
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TOALANGOSIS, in forgery, a tumor and re- tkrt. In the great variety of fpecittws wc fird 
fixation of the eye-lids, olten fo great as to de- ot this, fume have the whole phalanx of eohimnil 
form the eye, and confidcrabiy to impede vifion. cracked through, and uthtrs omy a tew ot i u -e 
Soinrtimes the eye-iid when in this ftatt fubfides external ones ; but thele cracks never ror.-d 
tfr finks down, oceafionrd perhaps either by a empty, but are found fined up with a white fyd 
pilfy of the ntufeie which fuftains and elevates as the fmaher cracks of ftone ufuahy art. Thu 
the eye-lid, or eife from a relaxation of the cutis is not wonderful, as the:c is much ipir in tit 
above, from various taufes. Sometimes an cede- compofition of th<s foflil ; and it is caliiy waiM 
matous or aqueous tumor is formed on the eye- Out of the general mat's to fiil up thele uacd 
lids, fo as almoft entirely to exclude wfion ; but and is then always found pure, ai.d therefore a 
this laft cafe fbnuld be diftinguilhed from the o- its natural colour, white. The lithqstkotioh 


ther, an 1 may be eafily remedied by the ufe of 
internal and topical medicines, filch as purges 
and diuretics given inwardly, and a comprefs dip- 
ped in warm fpirit ot wine and lime water. But 
in the paralytic or relaxed cafe, the ufe of cordial 
and nervous medicines mirft be propofed inter- 
nally ; and outwardly, half im of Pt ru and Hun- 
gary water are to be employed. If ah thefe fail, 
the remaining method of cure is to extirpate a 
fufficient quantity of the relaxed cutis; and then, 
after heali g up the wound, the remainder will 
be fufficiently fhortened. 

PHALANNA, a town of Theffaiy. Liv. 41* 

54 * 

(1.) PHALANTHU8, a Spartan, the fon of 
Aracus, and leader of the Paxthenii, who 
founded Tarentum, in Italy. He was fhip- 
xvrecked on the coaft, but was carried alhore by 
a dolphin. 

(a, 3.) Phalanthus, a town and mountain of 
Arcadia. Par//, vin. ^5. 

(1.) # PHALANX, n. f. ( pha lanx, Lit. A&2- 
ianggy Fr.] A troop of men clofely embodied.— 
Far otherwife th' invioiabh faints. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanc'd entire. Milt . 

The Grecian phalanx , movelefs a3 a tow'r, 

On all fides batter'd, yet refifts his pow'r. 

Pep?, 

(a.) Phalanx, in Grecian antiquity, a fqu^re 
battalion of lbidier c , with their fhiclds joined, and 
pikes eroding each other; fo that it was next to 
impoflible to break it. The Macedonian phalanx 
Is fuppofed by fome to have had the advantage, 
in valour and flrength, over the Roman legion. It 
^.onfified of i6,ooomen, of whom 1000 marched 
abreaft, and thus was 16 men deep, each of 
whom carried a kind of pike 23 feet long. The 
foldiers flood fo clofe, that the prkts of the 5th 
frank reached their points beyond the front of the 
battle. The hindermoft ranks leaned their pikes 

the flioulders 6f thofe who went before them, 
And, locking them faft, pretfed brifkly againft 
them when they made the charge ; fo that the 
firft five ranks had the impetus of the whole pha- 
lanx, which was the reafon why the fbock was 
generally irrtfiftible. But tbc word phalanx was 
Alfo ufed for a party of »8, and ieverai other 
numbers; and even fometimes for the whole bo- 
dy of foot. See Legion. 

(3.) Phalanx is applied, by anatomifts, to the 
three rows of fmail bones which form the fin- 
ders. 

(4.) Phalanx, in natural hiftory, is a term 
which Dr Woodward and fome other writers of 
foflilshave ufed to exprefs an arrangement of the 
columns of that fort of foflil corailoid body 
found frequently in Waits, and called litfo/lro* 


or general congeries of thefe phalat‘gr« ut cd 
litmus, is commonly found immerfed »n a grej 
ftone, and found on the tops ot the rocky cufl 
about Milford in Wales. It is uluaiiy erw 
though fome what inclining in fome fpccimei 
but never lies horizontal. It feems to have bt 
a.l white at firft, but to have been ftnet* pradj 
ly tin&ured with the matter of the ftouc u* whj 
k lies. The Angle columns, which form 0 
phalanx, are ttfuaily round or cyiindnc, tin# 
fometimes flatted ami bent ; fome of them ait 
fo naturally of an angular figure ; thele, hown 
are not regular in the number of their abj 
fome confiftmg of 3 ticlts, fome of 5, and hi 
of 7; fome are hexangmar alo, but thefel 
fearer. They are from 5 or 6 to 16 indict 
length ; and the larged are near half an indr 
ver, the lead about a quarter of an ir.cb ; \ 
greater number are very equal to ont anothef 
fize ; but the (kies of t h e columns being uneqt 
the fame column ireafures of a different tW 
nefs when mtafureti different ways; the pM 
ges or congeries of thtfe are fometimes of a I 
or more in dtamtter. The columns arc « 
bueft, as if they had been afte< 5 fed by art 
injuries ; and it is evident that they werf i 
formed hi fore feveral other of the extraneous 
fils; for there are found fometirres (bells d 
fifties and entrothi immerfed and bedded to 
bodies of the columns. It appears plainly 1 
hence, that when theft bodies vtre wafhtd 
of the fta, and tolled about in the water? t 
then covered the tops of thtfe cliffy, this tk 
foflil, together with the ftony bed in whic^ 
contained, were fo foft, that thofe other M 
found entrance into their very fubftance.anrfl 
were formed as it were upon them- This 1 
takes an elegant polift, and makes in that 1 
A very be lutrfu! appearance, being of the hi 
fiefs of the common white marble, and carrj 
the elegant ftruiduie vifible in the (mailed & 
ments. 

(I.) PIIALARH 5 , a remarkable tyrant, bod 
Crete, where his ;jnbitious defigns cccafiorcd 
banilhment: he took refoge in AgrigcnttH 
free city of S-cily, and there obtained 
preme power by ftratagtm. What has cfc 
contributed to prtferve his name is his era 
in one atf of which, however, he atted with i 
juibce. Penlius, a brafs founder at Athens, ki 
ing his difpofition, invented a new mode nf 1 
ture. Ht made a brazen bull, huliow wrthiflj 
ger then the life, with a door in the fide to ad 
the victims ; who bting fl»ut up in it, a fire t 
kindled under it, to roaft them to death ; andj 
throat was fo contrived, that their dying gf<J 
refembled the roaring of a buil. The aitift brow 
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R to tfr tyrant, in hopes of a great reward. Pha- 
Urn admired the invention, hut ordered the »n- 
vntor to be put into it, to make the firft 
tn-i. The end of this (Meltable tyrant i9 dif- 
ftrrotlv rented ; but it is very generally buiev. 
alt «ath Cicero, that he fcil by the hands of the 
^n^entinrs; and, as fume fuppofe, at the infri- 
fK'ou or Pythagoras. Ovid tells us, that his 
JKac was cut out ; and that he was then put 
*10 the braz n hull. He reigned, liuftbius fays, 
tfyurs. Set Bentley, J i, 1. 
ill ) Phalaris, Canar.y crass, in botany, a 
ffwfl-ot the trgynia order, belonging to the tri- 
cUfs of plants. The calyx is bivaived, 

E Jiud, and equal in iength, containing the co- 
a. There arc ten (penes, of which tbe moil 
urfcahtc are, 

Phalaris Arundinacea, tbe reed Canary 

’tfi ; and 

> Phalaris Canarif.nsis, the mamtred Ca - 
Grufs . Theft arc both natives of Britain, 
ifrft grows by the road fide* ; ami is fi e- 
cultivated for the fake of the feeds, which 
ind to he the belt food for the Canary and 
foul birds. The fecond grows on the 
pi of p vers. It is ufed for thatching ricks or 
fapt*. and endures much longer than ftraw. 
Scandinavia they mow it twice a- year, and 
9 cattle eat it. There is a variety of this cal- 
|kd in nor gardens with beautifully ftriped 
*• T'e (tripes are generally green and 
■ ; but fometimes thi y have a purplilh caft. 
u commonly called painted lady-grufs, or la- 

BlAlARIUM, a citadel of Syracufe, where 
■knA bud was kept. 

mALARUS. a river of Bceotia, running into 
Crphifos. Pauf. ix. 34 . 

BALEO. See Peleg. 

3 ULE 1 VIPIN, a town of France, rn the dep. 
Jc North ; 9 miles SW. of Lille. 

■BALER iE, among the ancient Romans, were 
Jhry rewards bellowed for Come fig nat adl of 
Authors do not agree whether the 
were a fuit of rich trappings for a horfe, 
Mrir n chains fomething like the torques, but 
pmrd as to hang down to the bread and dif- 
* treater profufion of ornament. The laft 
_ «*» prevails, but perhaps both are true. 
piALEREUS, a village and port of Athena ; 
Iri i« neither targe nor commodious, for which 
* Themiftocles put the Athenians on build- 
tfePirstcui; both joined to Athens by long 
■ft VcHs.) The Plialertus lay neartr the 

(Ptvfanuu.) Dc nutrius Phalercus was of 

e Set Demetrius, N° 7. 

IA, a town of Thelfaly. Liv. 3a. 

ON, l names given the Phalereus 
UM,J Portus of Athens. See P ha- 

[J 1 AUDCIAN Vitss, in ancient poetry, a 
u of verte confining of five feet 5. the firfl of 
^ it » fpondee, the iecond a daily 1, and the 
• Lit trochees- 

ULEUCUS, a Roman poet, who invented 
pkdcucian verfe. 

^“ALLICA, feftivals obferved by the Egyp- 
^ in honour of Ofirfs. The name is derived 


from Jt nuhcrum ligntum mem\A •uitSlf* 

See Phallus, N° II. 

PHALLOPHORJ, perfons, who carried tb# 
phallus at the end of a long pole, at the feftivalu 
of t‘ c Phallica. (See iaft arricle, Mysteries* 
$ 28 ; and Phallus, N 11.) They appeared 
among the Greeks, he ini eared with the dregs of 
wine, covered with the (kins of lambs, and wear-, 
iug a crown of ivv. 

U ) PHALLUS, the morel, in botany, a get 
nus of the order of fungi, belonging to the cryp- 
togamia clafs of plants. The fungus is retkuiat- 
ed above, and fmooth bciow. There are two fyo? 
cus. 

1. Phallus esculentus, the efculent m r\+ 
rel, is a native of Britain, growing in woods* 
groves, meadows, pallures, flic. The fobftanc.e* 
when recent, is wax-like and friable ; the colour 
a whitilh yellow, turning browniiTi in decay; 
height of the whole fungus, about four or five 
inches. The Balk is thick and clumfy, tomewU* 
tuberous at the bafe, and hollow in the middle* 
The pilcus is either round or conical j at a medi- 
um, about the tize of an egg, often much larger j 
boihnv within ; its bafe united to tbe (talk v 
its furface cellular, or latticed with irregular ti* 
nufts. The magnified ieeds are ovai. It is much 
efteemed at table both recent and dried, being 
commonly ulVd as an ingredient to heighten the 
flavour of ragouts. We aye informed by h led- 
itfch, that morels are obferved to grow *r. the 
woods of Germany in the greateft p.enty ip thole 
places where charcoal has been made. Hence 
the good women who colletf them to fell, receiv- 
ing a hint how to encourage their growth, have 
been accuftomed to make fires iu certain place# 
of the woods, with heath, broom, vaccmium, and 
other materials, in order to-obtam a more plenti- 
ful crop. This ftrange method of cultivating nro- 
rela being however fometiroes attetvJed witl# 
dreadful confcqnences, large woods having been 
fet on fire and deflroyed by it, the ma^ifirate 
thought fit to interpofe bis authority, and the 
praiftict is now interdicted. 

a. Phallus impu»icus, (linking croreh of 
ftiukhornR, is aifo.a native of Britain, and found 
in woods and on banks. H anfi-s from thv eartlk 
under a veil or volva, Ihaped exactly like a hetiV 
egg, and of the ft me colour, having a long fifik 
rous radicle at its baft. Tins egg-iike VcHva i# 
comoofed of two coats or membranes, the fpadt 
between which is full of a (hick, vifeid, transpa- 
rent matter, which, when dry, glues the coats- 
together, and (bines like varnifh. In the nertt 
ftage of growth, the volva fuddemy burfts 
ftveral lacerated permanent ferments, from the 
centre of which arifes an crelt, white, ctbnlar r 
hollow ftalk, about 5 or 6 inches high, and one 
thick, of a waot like friable lublUuce, and moft 
fetid cadaverous fmell, conical at each cud, the 
baft inferted in a white, concave, membranace- 
ous turbinated eup, and the fumiwt capped with 
a hollow, conical pileus, an inch long, having a 
rcticUuUed cellular furface, its bafe detached from 
the ftaik, and its fum.nit umbilicated, tnc u*nhi- 
bctHlqntctimes perfora'td, add iomeam * clof- 
td. The under fide ot thi^ piietuv is covered with 
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a dear, v 5 /cid, gelatinous matter, fimihr to that 
found between the membranes of the vulva ; and 
under this vifcid matter, concealed in reticulated 
receptacles, are found the feeds, which when 
magnified appear fpherical. As foon as the volva 
burfts, the plant begins to diffufc its intolerable 
odours, which are fo powerful and wideiy ex* 
panded, that the fungus may be readily difcover- 
cd by the fcent only, before it appears to the 
fight. At this time, the vifcid matter between 
the coats of the volva grows turbid and fufcous ; 
and when the plant attains its full maturity, the 
dear vifcid fubftauce in the pileus becomes gra- 
dually difcoloured, putrid, and extremely fetid, 
and foon afterwards turns biackilh, and, toge- 
ther with the feeds and internal part of the pileus 
itfeif, melts away. The fetid fmell then begins 
to remit, the fungus fades, and continues for a 
ihort time faplefs and coriaceous, and at lafl be- 
comes the food of worms. The cadaverous fcent 
of this fungus greatly allures the flies ; which, 
lighting upon the pileus, are entrapDed in the 
vifcid matter, and perifh. We arc informed by 
Gleditfch, that the people in Thuringia call the 
Unopened volv* by the ridiculous name of ghojls 
and demon's eggs ; and that they collect and dry 
them either in the fmoke or open air, and when 
reduced to powder, ufe them in a glafs of fpirits 
as an aphrodifiac. 

(II.) Phallus, among the Egyptians, was the 
emblem of fecundity. It was very ferventiy wor- 
fhipped by women, efpccially by thofe who were 
barren. This cuftom was introduced among the 
Greeks, and fdtivals in honour of it were called 
VHallica, ov pbaluea. See Mysteries, $ 20 — 
*7. ^mong the Hindoos a fimflar emblem called 
iingam is ufed, and for fimilar purpofes. See Hin- 
doos. 

PHALSBURG, a town of France* in the dep. 
of the Meurthe, fortified by Vauban; 4* miles 
£NE. of Sarreburg, and 4$ W. of Savern. 

PHALTI, or > ton of Laifh. He married Mi- 

PHALTIEL , ) chal, after Saul had taken her 
from David 5 but David afterwards took her a- 
way from Phalti. (f Sam. xxv. 44. % Sam. iii. 15.) 
It appears from 2 Sam. xxi. 8. that Michal had 
children by Phalti, as it is certain (he had none 
by David. See 2 Sam. vi. 23. 

PHANiEUS, a promontory of Chios, famous 
for its wines. Jav, 36. c. 43. 

PHANAGARA, a town of Ruffia, in Catica- 
fus, at the mouth of the Kuban, in the Black 
Sea ; 60 miles E. of Theodofia. 

PHANAGORIA, a beautiful- little iftand of 
Afia, on the E. fide of the Strait of Cafta, be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Afoph. 

PHANARALA, a town of Cappadocia. Strab. 

PHANATIC, if. /• or Fanatic, a vilionary ; 
one who fancies he fees fpeftres, l'pirits, appari- 
tions, or other imaginary objects, even when a- 
wake ; and takes them to be real. See Phanta- 
sy and Fanatic. Such arc phrenetics, necro- 
mancers, hypochondriac perfons, lycanthropi, 
&c. See Phrenetic, Hypochondriac, Ly- 
canthropi. Hence the word is alfo applied to 
enthufiafts, pretenders to revelation, new lights, 
prophecies, See. See Enthusiast, and Second 
Sight- 
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PlIANES, a native of Halicamaflus, who w|i 
commander of the Grecian auxiliaries, fent to at- 
ft ft AmafiR, K. of Egypt, whom he deferted. See 
Egypt, § 10, it. 

PHANETA, a town of Epirus. Itv.mii.e. 

* 8 . 

, PHANOCLES, an ancient elegiac poet of 
Greece, who wrote a poem upon an unnatnrsf 
crime, wherein he fuppofes that Orr hens wa* the 
firft who praftifed it. Some fragments of hi i 
poem 9 are extant. 

PHANODEMUS, an ancient Grecian hHloriHi 
who wrote on the antiquities of Attica, 

PHANTASIA, the daughter of Nicarcbns 
Memphis, in Egypt. It has been faid that I 
wrote a poem on the Trojan war, and another 
the return of Ulyflus to Ithaca, from which 
pofitions Homer copied the greateft part of 
Iliad and Odyflcy, when he vifited Meropl 
where they were depoliied. 

(1.) * PHANTASM. Phantasma, n./M 
; phantafine , phantajrr, Fr] 7 
and airy Appearance $ fornething appearing <4 
to imagination. — J 

Like a pbantafma or a hideous dreamt S§ 
This armado is a Spaniard that keeps bat 
court 

A phantafmy a monarcho. S& 

— They believe, and they believe amifs, becai 
they be but phuntafms or apparitions. 

If the great one9 were in forwardnefs, the peh 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or ft 
tqj'm with incredible afFetfion. Bacon. — 

In this infernal vale firft met ; thou call’l 

Me father, and that pbanta 9 m call’d my fo» 

ATi 

Allaying, by his devilifh art, to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them ft 

Iilufions, as helaft, pkantajms and dreamt. 

(2.) Phantasm is alfo fometimes ufed ini 
nonymous fenl'e with idea, or notion rctaiftd 
the mind, of an external objeft. 

* PHANTASTICAL, 

* PHANTASTICK. 

(2.) Phantastick Ideas. 

Sics, Part I. Sc3. xxv. J 

PHANTASY, n. /. or Fancy, the ImagA 
tion ; the fecond of the powers or faciiiddfl 
foul,. by which the fptcies of objects received' 
the txlernai organs of fenfe arc retained, recaP 
further examined, and either compounded or 
vided. See Imagination, and Metap.mysk 
Part I. 3 * 3 . IX, X, and XXV. Other* define! 
phantafy to be that internal fenfe or power 
by the ideas of abfeut things are formed, and] 
prelented to the mind as if they were pref< 
melanchpiics and madmen, this faculty is 
ftrong, reprefentmg many extravagant and 
ftrous 1 things, and framing it& images a v hvei 
thofe of fenfation : whence the vifions and 
tions thofe perfons are liable to. 

* PHANTOM, n. f. [phantome* French.] 
A .fpedre ; an apparition. — What this airy 
tom faid is not absolutely to be relied on. 
bu’j . — 

A conftant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 

Strange phantoms riling as the m lifts axite- 


See FantasticAU 
Sec MetaiS 
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i Jl fancied vifion.— To try every overture of pre- 
fat hppioeft, he bants a phantom be can never 

ftiirfakr. Ksgcn . — 

To ci*m tae queen, the phantom fiftcr fl'es. 

Pope. 

PHANUEL, of the tribe of Afticr, the father 
if the prophttefs Anna. Sec Anna, N° x. and 
Jake if. >6 — j8. v 

PHAO.V, in fabulous hiftory, a young man of 
jjlfaime, in the ifland of Lelbos, who received 
! Jbta Vena* an alabaltcr vafe failed with an cf- 
wtucb had the Virtue of conferring btauty. 
hjdoofooner anointed his body with it than 
Vcamt the moft beautiful of men. The la- 
j^uot Myuiene fell defperately in love with him ; 
the celebrated Sappho threw herfeif down a 
pice, becaafc he would not encourage her 
He is fail to have been kihed by a huf- 
who furprif d him With his wife. Ovid, in 
tsfUi, gives a letter from S :ppho to Paaon, 
Mr Pope has tranflated into Eugiiih 

Bfrj PHARA, in ancient geography, a village 
fco Egypt and Arabia Petraea ; or, according 
at a promontory fituated between 
■feus Heroopoiites and Eianiticus of the Red 
i; where Ifmael is laid to have dwelt. In Ile- 
^witiipAitAM, and in mo A: interpreters) Pha* 
in the Septuagint and Vulgates 
Phara. See Phar^ 

JSURACYDES, a commander of the Spartan 
whoailifted Dionyftus, tyrant of Syracufe, 
‘ the Canhag nians. Poijwn. a. 

RAS, in ancient geography, 3 towns, viz. 
n of Achaia in Peloponnefus, on the Pi- 

K rotadia from the fca, and 150 S. of Patne. 
Crete, (Pliny,) a colony from the Phara- of 
(Strpbarnu.) 3. Pkarx, or FLcnc { Stra« 
Ptolemy,) or Phara, (Polybius) a town of 
ftnu, on the Ncdo, ( Srabj ,) on the N. fide 
BeSiaui Medenius, and NW. of Abea. An- 
Ptyrcad Pharis in Homer, ( Paujar.ius , Start* 
■Jtoogh now read Phare. 

BHRAMOND, the firft king of France. He 
j§|p to have reigned at Treves, and over a part 
about A. D. 4*0 ; and to have been 
Bfc&d by his fon Clodio. See France, j 4 
ffi* Tlie inftitution of the famous Salique law 
HMcrally attributed to him. 

POPHARAN, or Paran, the name of the 
in the neighbourhood of Phara, ad* 
to Kadcfli. 

fc) Pharan, a town of Arabia Petraw, on the 
W of Suez, formerly a bifhop’s fee, but now 
^decayed : 40 miles N. of Tor. 

JJPharan. See Phara. 

RARANITiE, the natives of pHARiC. Pttrt. 
P^RAOH, [rrjrs,) Heb. i. e. making bare.) a 
^**00 name of the kings of Egypt. Jofcphus 
to in the Egyptian language the word Pba 
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Abranam’s fifter, was by the command of Phttaok 
brought to his palace to become his wife. Sei 
Abraham and Sarah. 

1. Pharaoh, who reigned wh n Jofeph arrived 
in Egypt. See Joseph and Jacob. , ' 

3. Pharaoh, who perfected the Ifrielites, and 
publ ilhed a decree that all the male children borxl 
of Hebrew women Ihould be thrown into the Nile* 

4. Pharaoh, before whom Mofes performed 
many miracics, and in wbcrfe fight Egypt was via 
fated with ten dread ul plagues, Exod. vii — x. Thid 
Pharaoh having at laft been compelled to lend 
way the Hebrews, and to fuller them to go out 
of Egypt, repented of the leave he had given, and 
put fued them at the held of his army with his 
chariots. But he was drpwned in the Red Sea, 
wherein he had ralhly entered in the eagemqfs of 
his'purfuit. (Exod. xiv.) Some hiftorians give us 
the name of this Pharaoh ; Appion calls hint A* 
m asi s , Euicbius calls him Lbenchrh ) Uiher calls 
him Amcno hh. 

5. Pharaoh, who gave protedion to Hadad, 
fon of the king of Edom, who gave him to wife 
the lifter of his own queen, enriched him with 
lands, and 1 fought up his fon Genubah in his own 
court. 1 Kings xi, 17— a*. 

6-Phar aoH, w ho gave his daughter in marriage 
to Solomon; (1 Kings iii. x.)j having taken Gt«* 
zer, fet it on fire, drove the Canaanites out of it, 
and gave it for a prefent to Soiomony iri lieu of * 
dowry for his daughter. 1 Kings ix. 16 

7. Pharaoh, or Shishak, who entertained 

Jeroboam i his dominions when he fled from So-» 
lomon. He alfo declared war againft Reboboara# 
befieged and took Jerufolem, carried away the 
king’s treaiures, and thofe of the houfe of .God, 
particularly the golden bucklers that Solomon had 
made. Some thmk he wap the brother of Solomon's 
queen, and did this to avenge the neglett of his 
After by Solomon. Sec Egypt, ( 8; Snishak ; 
and x Kings, xhy 15— 19. \ 

8 . Pharaoh, with whom Hezckiah made a 
league againft Sennacherib king of Allyria, A. M* 
3190. See Sennacherib. He is probably the 
fame whom Herodotus name Seth on, prieft of 
Vulcan, who came to meet Sennacherib before 
Peiufium, and to whole aftiftance Vulcan was be* 
lieved to have fent an army of rats, which gnaw id 
the bow -firings and the thongs of the bucklers of 
Sennacherib's foldicrs. See Egypt, f 9. 

9. Pharaoh Nccho, or Nechos, fon of Pfam-> 
miticus, who made war with Jofiah, and fiibdued 
him. See a. Chron. xxxv. 20—14. Herodotus 
alfo mentions this prince. Stc EcTypt, 6 10 ; and 
Nbcho II. 

xo. Pharaoh Hophrah, who entered into an 
alliance with Zedtkiah K. of Judah, and attempt- 
ed to aflift him againft Nebitchadnczzar king of 
Chaldea. Againft this Pharaoh Ezekiel pronoun- 
ced feveral of his prophecies, tfee Ezt k. xxix.-xxx.) 


i fiet a king ; and that thofe pnnccs did * He is called Aprics in Herodotus, I. ii. c. 161. He 

n. (LI. ill] . U f I _ _ li*- : 1 • T1. L.l I I •• ' . _ 


ptfwne this name tiW they afeended the throne, 
in they qoifted allb their former name. T here 
ika monarch* of this name, mentioned in ferip- 
m : ri2. 

Pharaoh, in whofe time Abraham went 
to Egvpt, when Sarah, who pafled cflly fot 
VouXVUPaitL 


is alio mentioned in Habakkuk 11. 15, 16. See 
alfo Ifaiih xix* xx. and Jeremiah xlvi* 16, See* 
See Aprics, and Tgypt, § 10. 

PHAKAON or Faro, is the name of a game of 
chance, the principal rules 01 Which are : the bauk- 
tr hold* a pack confaftmg of 3* cards re draw# 

- all 
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«1 the cards one after the other, and lays them They did not, however, believe that all inari 
down alternately at his Fight and left hand ; then were to be railed from the dead. A refund 
the ponte may at his pleafure fetoneor moreftakes was the privilege of the children of Abraka 
Jipon one or more cards, either before the banker lone, who were all to rife on Mount Zion : 
has begun to draw the cards, or after he has drawn incorruptible bones, wherever they might R 
any number of couples. The banker wins the ried, being carried to that mountain belov 
ftake of the ponte when the card of the i>onte fur face of the earth. The ftate of future fet 
comes out in an odd'place on his right hand but in which the Pharifees believed, was very g 
Iofes as much to the ponte when it comes out in They imagined, that men in the next worl 
an even place on his left hand. The banker wins well as in the prefent, w ere to eat and drink 
half the ponte's ftake when it happens to be twice enjoy the pleaiures of love, each beieg rcu 
in one couple. When the card of the ponte be- to his former wife. Hence the objection I 
ing but once in the ftock happens to be laft, the by the Sadducees, which our Saviour (b Cat 
ponte neither wins nor lofes ; and the card of the torily refuted. (See Matt, xxii, 13—33.) 
ponte being but twice in the ftock, and the laft Pharifees feeui t6 have had fume conmfed no 
couple containing his card twice, he then lofes his probably derived from the Chaldeans and Pc 
whole ftake. Tefpeding the prc-exiftence of fouls ; and 

PHARAS. See Persia, § ». Chrift’s difciples afked him concerning the 

PHARE, n.f. [pharujy Lat. Gr.] A watch man. (See John ix. 2.) With the Ellcnes, 
tower; a light-houfe. Bailey. See Pharos. held abiolute predeflination 5 and with the 

PHAREZ, fon of Judah and Tamar (Gen. ducees free-will ; but how they reconciled 
xxxv ii. 17, 28, See.) fo named, from the circum- feemingly incompatible doctrines is nowhu 
Ranee attending his birth, by his mother, Pharez, plained; The fed of the Pharifees was not 
i. e. one braking forth. His Tons are mentioned in guilhed by the ruin of the Jcwifri common^ 
Numb. xxvi. 20, at. and his pofterity down to The greateft part of the modern Jews arc f 
Jofeph and Mary, in Matt. i. and Luke, iii. this fed ; being as much devoted to traditii 

PHAREZITES, the defeendants of Pharez. the oral law as their anceftors were. SecC 

* (1.) PHARIS. See Phar^.. lists, Karaites, Essenes, Sadducees, 

(2.) Pharis, a town of Laconia. Pauf. iii. c. 10. PHARITJE, people of Pharis. Sec Pha 

- * PHARISAICAL, adj. [from pbnrifee .] Ritual, PHARKIRCHEN, a town of Lower Br 

externally idigious, from the fed of the Pharifees, 19 m. SW. of Dingelfingen, and 24 W. of Pa 
whofe religion conlifted almoft wholly in ceremo- PHARKOVA, a town of Ruiiia, in To 
flies. — The caufes of luperftition are pleafing and on the Niznei Tungulfka, 52a miles ESE.C 
ftnfual rites, excefs of outward and pharifaical ho- ruchanlk. Lon. 124. 40. E. Fcito. Lat. 61.3 
fttiefs. Bacmu — Suffer us not to be deluded with PHARMACA, among the ancients, me# 
fbari'tiical walhings. King Cha let. dicated or enchanted coinpofitions of herb 

PHARISAICALNESS, n. J. Acting hvpocriti- nerais, &c. fome of which, when taken inw 
cally Bailey . were fuppofed to cauie blindntis, madntfc, 

PHARISAISM, n. f. The profeflion or opini- &c. others in feded by touch ; luch was Ua 
bns of the Pharifees; alfo hypocrify. Bailey. Ser- ment font by Medea to Creuia, prepared fit 
rarius places the orign of Pharifaifm about the artem \ and others operated upon perfuns at 
*ime of Ezra ; Maldonat makes it only to have tance. Pharmaca jotcria Were employed a 
arilen a Ihort time before our Saviour's birth. O- dotes againlt thefo milchievous compoli 
thers, with more probability than either, reler it to Thus the herb moly preferved Ulyfles fra 
the time of the Maccabees. magical influence of Circe.. The laurel, the 

PHARISEES, a famous fed of the Jews, who nus, the flea-bane, the jafper-ftone, were d 
diftinguifhed themfelves by their zeal for the tra- limilar purpofcs. See Potter's Gr a c. Ant. 
d. lions of the elders, which, they pretended were (1.) * PHARMACEUTICAL. / adj. 

’delivered to Moles from Mount Sinai, along with (1.) * PHARMACEUTICK. fro 

the law, and therefore both were of equal autho- p ** Relating to the knowledge or art of 
•rity. From their rigorous obfervance of thefe tra- macy, and preparation of medicines^ 
ditions, they looked upon themfelves as more ho- (2.) Piurmaceutick Chemistry. Seel 
Iv than other men : and therefore feparated them- macy, $ 7, 8. 

’feives from thofe whom they thought finners or (3.)Pharmaceutic Operations. Seel 
profane, fo as not to eat or drink with them ; ar.d macy, Append. S?&. V. 

'hence, from the Hebrew Word pharis i, e. to J'epa - PHARMA Cl, were two perfons who wei 
ratty they had the name of Pharifees or Separat jfs. ployed in the luflration or purification of 

* This led was one of the moft ancient and molt 'Some lay they were both men ; but others 

confiderable among the Jews ; but its original is tain, that a man to repreitnt the males, 
not very well known. It was in great repute in woman to reprefent the females, performs 
the time of our Saviour, and mult have had its o- office* They performed lacriflce, and wor 
riginal at the fame time with the traditions ; and about their necks called ; thofe of ih« 

they grew up together, till at length they had were biackilh, and thofe of the woman 1 
gained ground fo far, that the tradiSonal law Figs were an emblem of fertility, which 

"Twallowed up the written. They held arefurrec- doubtlefs prayed for on thefe folemn occati 
tion of the body, and fuppofed a certain bene to PHARMACJT 1 S. See Ampelites. 
nmain uoeomiptcd»- to fumifti - the ‘matter *ef v ?HARM ApO-C HEMLA, a branch of th< 
•which the refurse&ioa %ody was to be formed, mi cal art, which treats of the preparation ol 
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dicing. It « (b named by way of diftindlion from manner of application, 
sr icirico-chkmia, that fpecics of chemiftry 
which is wholly employed about the tranfmuta- 
twn of mtfals by the philofopher’s ftone. 

• PHARMACOLOGIST. n. /. [?*'?***> and 
One who writes upon drugs. — The ofteo- 
cA> 1 is recommended by the pharmacologies as 
• nMorbent. Woodward. 

(!.)• PHARMACOLOGY, n.f. [^^*nand 
*?«.] The knowledge of drugs and medicines. 

{:.) Pharmacology, fignifies alfo a treatife of 
Rhemes, or the art of preparing them, judging Horace, Satire 2. lib. i. v 
[If -hem, Ac. • PHARMACOrOL 

I {].)• PHARMACOPOEIA, n. f. If**** and 
; '•barmacopecf Fr.] A difpenfatory ; a book 
•Burning rules for the compofition of medicines. 

’■(l) Pharmacopoeia, [from $*yutn«i 9 remedy , 
fed Tiuf, to mak r,] means a treatife deferib- 
|| the preparations of medicines, with their ufes. 


h a. t * 

&c. We have various- 
pharmacopoeias, as thefe of Bauderon, Querce- 
tan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Ltmery, 
Lewi?, &c. The lateft and moil in efteem are the* 
Edinburgh and London difpenfatories. See Phar- 
macy. 

PHARMACOPOEIUS, or? an apothecary ; on 

PHARMACOPOLA, ) a perfon who pre- 
pares and fells medicines. (See Apothecary.) 
The word is fcldom ufed But by way of ridictile* 
It is formed from $>*£***«* and w***'*, to fell. See 
ice, Satire 2. lib. i. ver. 1. 
PHARMACOrOLIST. n. f. [?*&•*» and 
; pbarmacopole, Fr.] An apothecary ; one 
who fells medicines. 

PHARMACUM, a medicament or 

medicine ; whether of a falutary or poifonous qua* 
lity. 


L;: 


PHARMACY. 
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OTIONS and DIVISIONS of PHAR- 
MACY. 


'• pHARMACY. n. f. [from f*^***, a me- 
^ ■ dicine ; pba r macie y Fr.j The art or prac- 
of preparing medicines; the trade of an apo- 

*T.— 

bch dofe the goddefs weighs with watchful 
ere, 

nice her art in impious pharmacy . Garth. 
Pharmacy is alfo the art of preserving, and 

r mimg fubftances, for the purpofes of me- 
This art has been commonly divided into 
Winches, called Galenical and Chemical 
Hxacy. But for this divifion there is no 
U*ion in nature : and accordingly proccfies 
pharmacopoeia referred to the head of Chc- 
arc in another referred to the head of Ga- 
There can be no doubt, that even the 
Bfcnple pharmaceutical preparations are to a 
Bfr extent chemical. Htnce this divifion, 
fe d on prejudice, and fupported merely by a 
pation for antiquity, is now banilhed from al- 
wy modem pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy has alfo been divided' into Theo- 
few/ and Practical; the firft, confiding not 
f*7 rf fpeculativc opinions, but of a knowledge 
and principles, tending to explain the 
pwair of proceflca ; the latter, comprehending 
manual labour employed in procefie6. 
£The former of thefe may therefore be juftly 
Scientific Pharmacy. And there can be no 
that an acquaintance with it is eflcntially 
JT to the phyfician as well as the apothe- 
• for without it he muft often err in the forms 
itions afid compofitions which he em- 
P » and mud be often deceived in the efFedb 
'•t compofitions, when he infers their 
rties from the known powers of the ingredi- 
®* 1 ,n l hrir feparate date. 

'• The thiory of pharmacy therefore is the fame 
Rich tfcrt of chemiftry ; as arc alfo the operations, 
rtaaafo to be dilcufled here only in as for as 
< tfe made fubfenient to the medicinal art, 


diftindl from that which is purely.chemical. Thd 
objects of pharmacy, however, are much more li- 
mited than thofe of chemiftry ; the latter compre- 
hending, in the utmoft latitude of the word, ah 
jnoft every fubftance in nature ; while pharmacy 
regards only fuch bodies in the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdoms, as, by their eftedts on th£ 
human frame, tend to preferve health, or to re-' 
Itore it when loft. 

Introduction. 

6. The ingenious Mr Murray, ledlurer on 
Chemiftry, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, at 
Edinburgh, juftly obferves, in the preface to his 
Elements of Materia Medica and Pharmacy , lately 
publifhed, that there is “ no work adapted to con- 
vey juft ideas on thefe branches of Medicine in 
their prefent ftate. With the exception of the 
new and valuable edition of the Edinburgh Difpen- 
fatory by Dr Duncan, junior , publiihed fince the 
greater part of this (Mr Murray’s) treatife was 
written, there is no elementary work on Pharma- 
cy, in which the difeoyerits of modem Chemiftry 
are introduced : and former fyftems of Materia 
Medica, whatever may have been their merits, 
have in feme meafurc become ©bfolete and defi- 
cient, in consequence of the changes that have 
taken place, within thefe 20 years, in the theory 
*nd pradtice of medicine, and in the fcicnccs witfe 
which it is connedted.” 

7. The firft part of Mr Murray’s excellent 
Treatife is allotted to the general principles of 
Pharmaceutic Chemistry. For this branch 
of the fubjedt, which is mod ably handled by Mr 
Murray, we mud refer our readers to the article 
Chemistry, where the fubftance of thefe prin- 
ciples will be found ; and fhall here only add Mr 
Murray’s general definition. 

8. “ Pharmaceutic Chemistry is that de- 
partment of chemical Science, which inveftigat$f 
the compofition and chemical relations of bodies, 
with a view to their medicinal properties ; and 
explains thofe operations, 'by which they are* fit- 
ted to ad) with more efficacy or fafety as remedies 
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l^ainft difeafe. It includes th »fc fa ts and prin- 
ciples wnich conned Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, the enumeration of which forms the pro- 
per introduction to the lludy of thefe two bran- 
ches of M didne.*' 

9. Materia Medica forms the *d divifion of 
Mr Murray's ufeful work. For this too we muft 
relei the reader to our article MaYerja Medica, 
as it js jmpolfible t9 make room for Mr Moray's 
Clegapt and egtenfive arrangement of the fubftan- 
ces that come pnder this branch of medical Scu 
ence, But as Mr Murray aflures us, that he b;;| 

adopted that arrangement, which, after mature 
deliberation, appears preferable to any other, — 
that of claffing the different fubftjpices according 
to their medicinal powers,** wc ihall give a ge- 
neral yfew of thi§ new and advantageous arrange- 
yneht. “ In the feledfion of the articles,” (he 
adds) I have been careful to exclude fuch as 
pave been difearded from modern practice, and 
which an undue regard to antiquity has too long 
jretiimd in publications on Materia Medica. 

10. Mr Murray's arrangement of medicines, 
Confilts of the following XXI clalfes : viz. 1. w Nar- 
cotics : ». Juitifp^hnodics ; 3. Tonics : 4. Aftrin- 
genis: 5. Emetics: 6. Cathartics j 7. Emmena.- 
gogues; $. Diuretics; 9- Diaphoretics: 10. Ex- 
pedprants ; ij. Sialagogues : 12, Erhines: 13. 
Epifpaftfes and Rubefacients: 14. Refrigerants: 

Antacids: id. Lith6n(riptic« : 17. Efcharo- 
tics: 18. Anthelmintics; jo Efemulcents : xp. 
piliients: ^1. Emollients.” See thefe articles in 
their order. But we* would advife «he ftpdent of 
med cine and pharmacy, for full fatisfadion on 
this branch of jrhe fubjdd, to cbtofult Mr Murray's 
valuable work itfelf, vol. x. 

‘ ii. The 34 part is devoted to Pharmacy* pro- 
perly fo called “ The Pharmacopoeia of the Edin * 
purgh Cpllt'xr” (fay$ Mr Munav) u affording a fr- 
ied ion of Pharmaceutical preparations, fuperior, 
perhaps, to any other, and ufing fikewife the ef- 
tablifhed language of chemiffry and natural hif- 
tory, hap been adopted as the bafis of this part of 
the work. ' To' a tran|Ution of ;ts pyoceffes, I 
fiave added, under each preparation, its medici- 
nal ufes and dole, with the theory of the proeds* 
where his was Vcgtiifite. The correfpOnding pre- 
parations of the London Pharmacopoeia are like- 
wife noticed, as well as a rew r , which, though not 
Jnferted in dthgr pijarmacopoda, are occaQonally 
Vfed in prafhee. 1 

k 1 a. u As there are fome peculiarities with re- 
gard to the modes of preparing and adminiftering 
the gates, I have not placed thofe of them, which 
, jnay be pacdicinally employed, under their appro- 
priate clalfes in the the Materia Medica, but nave 
thrown them Into ah Appendix ; to which alfo, 
for a fimilar reafon, I have referred the confidcra- 
tion of Electricity and Galvanism, as medi- 
tai agents. JLaftly, as conncded with thefe fub- 
jeds, I have fufijoined the heads of a lecture, 
wi ich I have been accuftomed to deliver on ex- 
femporangous preferiptions.” 

SgcT. I. General Remarks on the Preser- 

* vation, and Composition (/Medicines. 

13, Pharmacy, as above defined, is the art of 
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Preserving, Preparing and CowoiVdm^I 
Medicinfs. ? 

14. “ The Preservation of medicines, \bn 
Mr Murray,) is its leaft extenfive part. I 
eludes principally the general rules for poVitffii 
planjs at certain feafons, or in particular ftutar 
matur ty, and thofe by wbiph they are dried 
preferved from the injuries they would fuftain 
expofure to light, air and moifture. It coir.pfl 
bends, in like manner, rules for the collision 
prefervation of animal and mineral fuhftanctl 
For thefe rules, fee Mat* ria Medica, 

ir. M That part of Pharmacy,'* icontipues 
Murray,) M termed the Preparation of r 
cines, includes a variety of important opera! 
The virtues of thofe remedies, w hich arc do 
from the vegetable kingdom, generally tld| 
on one or other of the proximate princiM 
each fubftance ; on its gum, its relin, elTent^™ 
or fome other. Thefe different principles j 
folved by different agents, by water, alkokdj 
and as they are often, as they exift in the i 
vegetable, mixed with much inert matter, id 
advantage to extract the a&ive principle^ 
means of itsr proper folvent, and to exhibit 
its pure and concentrated ffate. Hence hau| 
fen the various pharmaceutic preparations 
fufiensy decoftiovs, tinctures, extracts, &c. 
being all proceffes by which tbe adive ma f tl 
any fubftance is feparated from the inert ml 
with which it is naturally mixed, and 
from each other only in the folvent employ! 
in the form to which the folution is reduced 

16. M Sometimes, alfo, the principles ofj 
fubftances are extracted by other means, ai 
an unduous oil is obtained by exprtfiion,, 
effential oil by heat. This oil may alfo bej 
bined wdth w f atcr or alkohol, and thus d 
waters or fpirits are formed. 

17. “ By fiivh proctflls, we extract only 
ciple previoi»nyeXiftipg in any particwai fut 
we form no new rtmtdy, bur merely cbt 
fame virtue in a different form. In other 
Pharmacy* produces remedies altcgtthcn 
Thefe an always the refuit of chemical 
they are either compounds; produced 
combination of two or more chemical 
they are the products <d chemical jlecompi 
Jn thi^ mannenare obtaired the various faHj 
metallic' preparations. Thtfe preparation 
are often drlTolved in vari<*u c flui is, in ord| 
they may be conveniently exhibited ; pioo 
natogouH to the ihfulions or tinctures of ve^ 
fubfiances.'* See Chemistry, Index . 

18. u Composition”, v fay^ our ingeoioj 
thoi%) “ is the lall pari of Pharmacy 
no chemical combination is effected ; but d^ 
medicines are merely mixed together, wi 
intention of promoting their efficacy, ot 
ting their operation, of covering their 
flavour, or of giving them a cammodiou* 

19. “ From this view of the objects of Fll 
cy, it is evident, that it is principally a pan 
application of Chemistry. Its operawi| 
either dire£t»y chemical, or require that thf 
mical oropeities of the bodies operated onl" 
be accurately known. 
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SiCT.n. Of the Preparation of Simple Me- 
dicines. 

jo. M Girfonas caleis prarpa • atuss olim Creta Pra- 
fe'ois ft Canrorum Lapiiliy vulgo Ocuh Cancro- 
jin Pr* farad, Prepared carbouat of lime, for- 
tctiy prepared chalk, and prepared crabs 
fries, commonly called crab's eyes. — Carbonat 
jflmc, whether the fitter variety commonly 
*nncd chalk, or the harder, called crab's ft one a 
2*1 cra^i eyes, after being rubbed to powder 
to an iron mortar, and levigated with a little 
wiTtTon a porphyry (tone, is to be put into a 
Uvg? icffel. Water is to be poured upon it, 
planer the veffet has been frequently agitated, 
J is to be poured off, loaded with a fine pow- 
On the water remaining at reft, a fubtile 
ler fubfidcs, which is to be dried. The 
c powder which the water could not fpfpeiid, 
be again levigated, and treated in the fame 
*r." 

.“Chalk is a native carbonat of lime, fel- 
fcrfc&ly pure. The crab* (tones art concre- 
iiiuiHl in the ftamuch of the fiver craw-fifh, 
KU Astacus,) cotififting of carbonat of 
vith a portion of animal gelatin. By the 
’procefs, both arc reduced to a very fine 
fdtr, to render them more fit for medicinal 
They are employed as antacids in a dofe of 
on wo drachm See Chalk. 

*• “ Red coral (Cora Hum Rubrum ,) is or- 
si to he prepared in a limilar manner m the 
Pharmacopoeia but as it has no quali- 
htt tbofe of carbonat of lime, Mr Murray 
“thirc is no neceffity for retaining it.” 

t u Car bona j ferri pro par at uj , olim Rubigp 
Prgparata. Prepared carbonat of iron, for- 
prepareJ ruft qf iron. — “ Purified fiiings of 
Urtto be frequently moiftened with water, till 
p fill into ruft, which is to be rubbed to a fine 
*kr." Du kino expoful e to air and moif- 
«n>n ii oxydated, and this oxyd is found to 
Cwnbmed with carbonic acid, abforbed prob- 
irom the atmofphcre. As a chalybeate it is 
Mftivctban the pure metal, and more mild 
itbe other la ine combinations of iron* Its 
•hfrom io to ao grams. 

Carbonas zinci hipu us firaflaratus ; olim La - 
^bttoninaris Praparat uj, Prepa red i mpure ca r- 
‘ of zinc, formerly prepared calamine ftone.— 
ppurc carbonat of zinc, roafted by thofe who 
Ikebrab, is to be prepared in th$ fame manner 
pfonat of *ime*” 

|* 5* 44 Calamine is an ore of zinc, in which 
the rnietal is merely oxydated, and in 
lanclies combined with carbonic acid. It 
d * an application to fuperficial infiamma- 
«lufled on the part, and as the bafis of the 
healing cerate. For thefe purpofes, 
Quires to be very finely levigated. 

M Prrri limatura purificata, Punfied filings 
v- 44 A fitvc being placed over the filings, let 
he applied, that the filings may be 
t rough the fieve upwards.” 

■tl** ^ fr / oxidum nig r um purifeatum, olim F r - 
PJfljwir Purificat*. Purified black oxyd of i- 
P* wrueny punfied feales of iron. — “ Let the 
P** of Wack oxyd of iron, which are found at 
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the anvils of the workman, be purified by the ap- 
plication of the magnet ; for the magnet attracts 
oniy the more fmall and pure feales, leaving thofe 
which art larger and iefs pure.” 

a8. “ The feales of iron are the fmall fragment* 
ftruck oft from the metal when it is heated red- 
hot, Pifling through the atmofpherc, at this 
temperature, they are pxydated, but to imper- 
fe&ly, A 8 to admit of this mode of purification 
by the magoct. They are ufed only in making 
fome of the other chalybeate preparations. 

29. “ Oxidum zinci imp’ • rum prxturatum , olim 
T utia Praeparata. Prepared i m pure oxyd of zi nc, 
formerly prepared tutty* — “ To be prepared a* 
carbonat of Lime.” 

30. “ Sulphas alumina cgficcatu, dim a lumen 
U/lum , Dried fuiphat of argil, formerly burn a- 
to r;. — “ Let fuiphat of Argn be melted in an ear- 
then or iron vtffel, and expoltd t^the heat applied 
until it ceafe to boi*.”— By this procefs the alum 
loles up water of cryftaliizatiou, and becomes 
more active as an cfeharotic, for which purpofe 
this preparation is uf d. 

31. u Sulphur fublimatum lotum . Wafhed fub- 
limed fulphur.— “ T;*kc ot fubloncd fuiphur 1 lb. 5 
water 4 lb. ; boil the fulphur a little with the wa- 
ter, then pour off this water 5 by the affufion of 
cold water wafh away ail add ; iaftiy, dry the 
fulphur.” 

3*. “ A fmall portion of fulphur in its fuhlima- 
tion fometimes fuffers, oxydation from the air of 
the chamber in which it i9 fubiiratd, and hence 
acquires a flight acidity, which the prefent pro* 
cefs is dtfigned to remove. This is fo rarely the 
cafe, however, that it is perhaps unneceilary. 

33. “ Sulphur prxeipitatum, Pha m, Lond, Pre- 
cipitated fuiphur, “ Take of fulphurated kali 
(fuiphuratc of pot-ato), 6oz.; diftilled water, 
i\ lb. diluted vitriolic (fulphuric) acid, as ir.ucli 
as is fufficient ; boil the fulphurated kali in the 
diftilled water until it is diffolved. Filter the li- 
quor through paper, and add to it the diluted vi- 
triolic acid. Wafh the precipitated powder by re- 
peated affufions of water until it become infipid.’* 

34. “ In thik procefs, fulphur is firft combined 
with potaih by fufion ; and this compound, dif- 
folved in water, is decompofed by fulphuric acid, 
whi-to combines with the potato, and precipitates 
the fulphur. It might be fuppofed, therefore, to 
have no avivantage. The fulphur, however, from 
its ftate of aggregation, is of a much whiter co- 
lour t(ian it can be obtained be any other means, 
and is therefore preferablt to forming an ointment 
for external application. 

35. “ Sulpburctum antimonii praparatum , olim 
antimonium praparatum. Prepared fuiphurat of 
antimony, formerly prepared antimony.— Let ful- 
phuretof antimony be prepared in the fame manner 
as carbouat of lime.” As a remedy in chronic rheu* 
jnatifm it has been givtn in a dofe of 5 or rogr.daily* 

36. “ Mel de puma turn . Clarified hone y— “ Lique- 
fy honey by a water bath, ard remove the feum.” 

37. u Her bar um ct forum eafccatio. Drying of 
hu bs and flowers. — “ Herbs and flowers are to be 
dried with the gentle heat of a Hove, or a common 
fire, in fuch a quantity that the drying may be done 
as quickly as poflible ; for thus their virtues are 
left preferved. The mark of this is their retaining 
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completely their native colour. The leaves of 
hemlock, and others containing a fubtile volatile 
matter, are, immediately after drying, to be rub- 
bed to powder, and kept in glafs vdlcls well ftopt.” 

' 38. 44 By drying herbs and flowers, or expelling 
a great part of the water they contain, thefe che- 
mical changes they would lpontaneoufly ftiffcr are 
prevented, and they arc rendered capable being 
psefcrted. The more quickly they arc dried, they 
retain their virtues more completely.' ” See Mate- 
ria Medic a, Se 3 . XIV. 

' 39. “ Sritia marttima exjxccata. Dried fea fquilL 
— *“ Cut the root of the fea fquill, its outer cover* 
ing having been removed, tranfverfely into thin 
dices, and dry it by a gentle heat. The mark of 
4ts being properly dried is, that although render- 
ed friable it retains its bittemefs and acrimony.” 
By drying, the fquill lofcs four jths of its weight, 
jind with very little diminution of its virtues, if 
too much heat has not been applied. It is in this 
ftate that fquill is commonly employed in medi- 
cine. Dofe from % to 3 grains. 

40 . “ Pulparum ext radio. Extraction of pulps. 
— 44 Boil thofe fruits which afford a pulp, if un- 
ripe, or if ripe and dry, with a little water, that 
they may become foft. Then exprefs the pulp 
through a hair fleve, and boil it with a gentle heat 
in an earthen veflel, ftirring it frequently that it 
may not bum, until it attain the confidence of 
tidney. The pulp of cafifia fiftula is to fyc boikn 
from the bruifed pod ; and by evaporating the 
Water, to be reduced to the due confidence. 
The pulps of ripe and frefh fruits are to be prefled 
through a fieve, without previous boiling.” — 
44 Thefe directions are given principally for the 
preparation of the pvlps of feveral fruits, which 
writer into the compofition of the electuary of fenna. 
Pulps are feldom otherwife medicinally employed, 
and cannot be long preferved unchanged. 

41 . 44 Under the chapter correfponding with 
this in title m the London Pharmacopoeia, are fe- 
veral additional preparations, of which it may be 
neccffary to take notice. 

41. u Ammoniaci purificatio. Purification of gum 
ammoniac. — 44 If ammoniac feem not pure, boil it 
in water, until it foften ; and by a prefs, force it 
through an hempen bag; then put it afide, that the 
refinous matter may fubfide. Evaporate the water, 
mixing towards the end of the evaporation the re- 
finous with the gummy part. Aflafcetida and 0. 
ther fimilar gum refins may be purified in the 
fitme manner. Any gum alfo, which melts eafilv, 
iuch as garibanum, may be purified by putting it 
4nto an ox-bladder, and keeping it in boiling wa- 
ter, till it become fo foft, that it may be prefled 
through a ftrong linen cloth, and freed from its 
impurities.” 

43. “ By fuch procefles, the qualities of the 
fubftances are always injured, and they are unne- 
•ceffary, finCe thefe gums, when not fufficiently 
pure, ought not to be ufed. 

44 . 44 Styracis purifieatio . Purification of flora*. 
— 44 Having dilfolved ftorax in alkohol, ftram the 
liquor, ami diftil it with a gentle heat to a proper 
confificrtct.” This is equally unnecelfary with 
the preceding. 

4 r. “ Cornu eervi uftlo. Burning of hartfhom.— 
44 Bum pieces of ftartfhoru till -they become per- 

V l 
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fe<ftly white, then rub them to a very fine poJ 
der.”— — 1 “ Animal bones confift of gdatin vnti 
phofphat of lime ; by burning, the termer is c<| 
ftroyed, the latter “remains. It wa£ conftdered a 
an antacid, but it cannot be referred to that c!:Ji 
It is fometimes an ingredient in dentifrice compc 
fitions. ’ 

46. 44 MiUehrdx prjcparat*. Preparation of mj 
lipedes.— 44 Sufpena haters, indofrd in a thin I 
nen bag, over proo f -fy irit, heated in a clofe vef * 
that they may be killed by the vapour, and 
dered friable.” — 44 It is Angular that this abl 
preparation fhou Id have been fo long retained 
our Pharmacopoeias as it has been. 

47. 44 Spongier ujiio . Burning of fponge. — 44 
fponge cut into fmall pieces, and, when 
from ftony matter, bum it in a clofe iron 
until it become black and friable. Then 
into a fine powder/'— 44 Burnt fponge 
chiefly of carbonaceous matter, with a fmall ^ 
tion of carbonat of foda. It has been celebfli 
as a remedy in fcrofula, in a dofe of a fcrupW 
b*lf a drachm/' 

Sect. III. Conserve — Conserves. , 

48. 44 In thefe preparations, vegetable ra 
bruifed is mixed with about three tmr\es its w( 
of fugar, and beat into an uniform pulpy 4 
It was fuppofed that the fugar, by its afflHi 
quality, would prevent the aecompofition of 
vegetable matter. This, however, is not the I 
This form of preparation, therefore, is not 
plied to any aCtive medicine, the few conll 
that are retained being employed merely as \ 
cles for other medicines, and for giving them< 
venient forms. 

49. 44 The confervcs in the Edinburgh Pbdf 
Copceia are the following: 1. Conferva Ccrtid 
terioris recenliz fruftus Citra Aurantii , Rob 
bra ft ; Confcrve of the outer rind of the a 
ralped by a grater, a. Conferva Fruftus R 4 
ninx maturiy a femimbus eorumque pube JcHiatt 

ati: Conferve of the fruit of dog-hipscart 
eed from the feeds and included down. 3# 
ferva Petalormn Rofr Gallic ee rtandum exphatot 
Conferve of the unblown petals of the red i 
In each of thefe,' the vegetable fubftance a 
into a pulp, addibg gradually, during the \xm 
three times its weight of fugar. i 

50. 44 To thefe the London College add, JJ 
ferva abfinthii maritime Conferve of fea ^ 
wood ; 2. Conferva fajtd * , Conferve of wood! 
rel; 3. Conferva ari% Conferve of arum ; 4. Corfi 
prmi ffvefris, Conferve of floes ; 5. Confers* 
Ar, Confcrve of fquill ; — preparations which fca 
lv require any particular notice. To the fit# 
form of conferve is very ill adapted ; and iff 
laft, the aftivc matter of the fquill cannot be" 
ferved long by this preparation/' 

Sect. JV. Succi.— Juices. 

3 1. 44 Veg et a b le juices are obtained by < 
fion. They confift of various proximate 
pies of the plant, particularly of mucilage, a 
tive matter, tanuin, fecula, and fomc fafo* 
fiances diflblved or fufpended in water, and 
recent, may po fiefs the medicinal virtue! 
"belong to any of thtfe principles. It ts nnp 
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bonrver, ta prdcrrc vegetable matter io Solution 
is water for any length of time without fullering 
riccompofition ; and hence juices are unfit for of- 
ficHK preparations. Only one is retained in the 
Edinburgh and London Pharmacopoeias, and it 
feigtx hare been diicarded. 
j j. u Sucatt codbi ar 'u officinalis compqfitus . Com- 
Kiiid juke of feunry- grafts.— “ Take of juice of 
Jarvy-grafi, juice of water creflcs cxpreilcd from 
,itih-gathcred herbs, juice of the fruit of the o- 
of each two pounds ; fpirit of nutmeg half a 
pound: mix and put afide until the impurities have 
w&td; then pour off the liquor/' Since the 
novo? of the citric acid have been fully afeertain- 
M it i* t try lildom prefenbed." 

fefT. V. Succi Spissati, vu/go Extracta.— 

; Inspissated Juices, commonly termed Ex- 

^TIACTI. 

w*. “Where the virtues of any vegetable re- 
ktix principle which is contained in the juice 
Ibftd from it by expreflion, and where this 
fcnp k is at the fame time not volatile, infpifia- 
Btyi moderate heat will contribute to its pre- 
sawn, as the foft mafs obtained by this pro- 
la much lefs liable to chemical changes, than 
isfte reaction of conftkuent parts is favoured 
Udion with water. The preparation, how- 
t « ftill liable to difadvantages. By the heat 
Awed in the infpi fiat ion, part of its a&ive mat- 
I generally didipated, and another fburce of 
| k derived from the oxygenation which the 
tf i3 liable to fuffer, when thus heated in con- 
jib the atmofpheric air ; and the preparation 
long fbft and humid, mult gradually un- 
p chemical alterations. Hence, rofpifi'ated 
set generally variable in their medicinal qua- 
L 

I* * The procefs for thefe preparations is de- 
al in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia under the 
them, 

if. “ Sneau fpijfatus aeoniti napdli . Infpiflated 
t Of aconite, or wolfsbane. — “ The frefh leaves 
k aconite are to be bruifed, and being inclofed 
I hempen bag, are to be prdfed ftrongly, that 
aay givex>ut their juice, which is to be re* 
d bv evaporation in open veil'd s, heated by 
water faturated with rauriat of foda, to the 
fetnee of thick honey. The mafs, after it 
cooled, is to be kept in glazed earthen vctfels, 
ieaitenrd with alkobol." 

“ This infpiflated juice is the form under 
cb wolfsbane has been ufually adminiftertd. 
fcfeen given principally in cbftinate chronic 
•dim, in a dole of half a grain night and 
and gradually increafed to $ or 6 grains. 
t«me manner are prepared the following in- 
fed juices from the leaves of their refptktive 

“ Smcm ftiffitus atropa belladcmue • Infpif- 
■ft juke of ocadly nighl-lhade.— This has been 
jfe^nended in feirrhus and fome convulfivc af- 
jjnoot, is a dole of one grain, gradually increa- 

jl ' 0 Siena fpijfatus eonii maeulatt . Infpiflated 
r* banlock^— Under this form, hemlocl^was 
^fryed by Sicrck ip feirrhus and cancer. The 
P* gbai is at firft two grains, but it can be 
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largely increafed, and has at length been taken to 
the extent of feveral drachms in the day. 

. 59. “ Succtu fpijfatus by of cy ami nigri . Infpiflated 
juice of black henbane.* — This plant, refcmbling o- 
pium in its powers, has been employed frequent- 
ly as a fubftitute for it. The dofe is one grain, 
which requires, if continued, to be increafed. 

60. “ Succus fpijfatus laducae virojae . Infpifla- 
ted juice of Itroiig-fcented lettuce. — This prepara- 
tion was recommended as a remedy in dropfy by 
the German pra&itioners, in a dofe of 4 or $ 
grains, gradually increafed to 1 or a drachms iq 
24 hours. It has been little ufed in this country* 

61. “ Suceus fpijfatus fambuci nigrae , *vulgo Rob 
Sam bud. Infpihatcd juice, or Rob of Elder. — The 
preparation of this is pccui.\*r. “ Five pounds of 
the juice of elder berries, and one pound of fu- 
gar, are to be boiled with a gentle heat to the con- 
fidence of thick honey." In the Lond. Rbarm . it 
is merely infpiifatcd without l'ugar. 

62. “ Succtu fpiffatus momordicae elateriiy •vulgts 
Elate rium. Infpitiatcd juice of wild cucumber, or 
Elaterium. — “ Cut the ripe fruit of the wild cu- 
cumber, and pafs through a very fine hair fieve 
the juice lightly exprefled; boil it a little, and fit 
it afide for fome hours until the thicker parts fub- 
Ikle. Pour off' the thinner part which floats above, 
and feparate the reft by (training. The thicker part 
which remains after the (training, l>eing covered 
with a linen cloth, is to be dried by a gentle heat." 

63. “ This is a very violent cathartic. It ha» 
been ufed as a bydragogue in dropfy, and as a ca- 
thartic in obftinate conltipation, where others have 
failed. It is not often ufed. 

64. M The additional preparations of this kind 
in the London Pharmacopeia are Succuj fpijfatus 
ribis nigri , InfpitVated juice of black currant, and 
Succus fpijfatus lemonisj Infpiifatcd juice of lemon, 
which require no particular obfervation." 

Sect. VI. Olea Fixa.— Fixed Oils. 

65. “The chemical properties of thefe oils ex- 
ift unmixed in the fruit and feeds of vegetables, 
and are obtained by exprdfion, or decod ion with 
water. The former is in general to be pieferred 5 
and to aftord the oil pure it mud be performed 
without heat, which, though it favours the repa- 
ration of the oil, communicates to it an unplea- 
fant flavour. To preserve them from becoming 
rancid, they ought to be kept fecluded from the 
air. 

66. “ A procefs in pharmacy fomewhat diffi- 
cult is to mix thefe oils with any watery flyid, fo 
that they may be conveniently exhibited. It is u- 
fualiy done by mucilage, or an alkali. If tritu- 
rated with mucilage, and a fmall quantity of fu- 
gar, the oil is diftufed through the water, and a 
milky liquor formed. A combination ftill more 
permanent is effected, by adding a few drops of 
water of ammonia, or 2 or 3 grains of carbonat of 
potalh. The diredions for preparing thefe oils, in 
the Edlnbuzgh Pharmacopoeia, are given under 
the next article. 

67. “ Oleum amygdal* communis. Oil of al- 
monds. — “ Take of frefn almonds any quantity. 
Bruife them in a (lone mortar, inclofe them in a 
hempen bag, and exprefs the oil by a prefs with- 
out heat." This is the purtft of the expi eflec oils. 

6& “ In 
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• 68. 44 In the fame manner is to be expreffed 0- 
icum lint ujitatijfimi, Oil of lint feed, from the feeds 
of. the plant. Being rather lefs pure, it is ufed 
only as an external application. 

- 69. “ To thefe the London College add Oleum 
riemiy Caftor oil, and Oleum fimipeos, Oil of mat* 
tard. The former is ufually prepared, however, 
in the Weft Indies by decoction, and is milder 
than when obtained by exprelfion j and the latter 
is fcarcely applied to any ufe. The olive oil, 
which of all the exprelfed oils is moft largely em- 
ployed, is imported from the South of Europe.” 

Sect. VII. Emulsiones. — Emulsions. 

70. “ Emulsions are preparations in which the 
exprelfed oil of feed# or kernels is fufpended in 
water by the medium of the muciiage, and per- 
haps alfo of the fecula which the feeds contain. 
They are always opaque and milky : as the oil is 
merely diffufed through the water, it gradually 
collects and rifes to the furface : and owing to the 
vegetable matter difloived in the liquor, they are 
aim liable to become four. They likewife fuller 
decompofition from vinous fpiiits or acids. 

: 71. 44 Emulfio amygdala . . communis. Almond e- 
mullion. — “ Take ot iweet almonds 1 oz. ; water 

lb. ; beat the blanched almonds carefully in a 
ftone mortar, adding the water gradually, then 
ftrain.” This is ufed merely as a demulcent in 
Catarrh and gonorrhoea, or during the application 
of a blifter, being drunk ad libitum. 

71. 44 Emulfio gummi mimofic nilotieety vulgo E- 
fjtu/fio Arabica . Arabic emullion. — 44 This is made 
in the lame manner, adding, while beating the al- 
monds, a oz. of mucilage of gum Arabic.” It is 
ufed in the lame cafes as the preceding, and is 
fuppofed to have a greater lhare of demulcent 
power. 

73. 44 Emulfio campfoorata. Camphor emulfion. 
44 Take of camphor one fcruple ; blanched fweet 
almohds a dr. ; refined fugar 1 dr. ; water 6 oz. : 
to be made fit the fame manner as the aJmond c- 
mulfion.” Camphor is lefs apt to induce naufea 
when given in a liquid than when in a folid form ; 
*nd this is one of the beft forms of preparation. 
Its dofc is two ounces.” See Camphor. 

Sect. VIII. Infusa. — Infusions. 

74. 44 Infusion is a term employed to denote 
that operation, in which water, on remaining for 
fome time on vegetable matter diflolves part of it • 
and all'o to exprefs the preparation which rcfults 
from that operation. It is obvious, that infufion, 
underftood in this fenfe, can be applied with pro- 
priety only to thofe plants whofe virtues depend 
on principles foiubie in water. The ftrength of 
the infufion is confiderablv influenced by the tem- 
perature of the fluid, hot water dilfolving more of 
the; foluble matter than cold, while cold water, 
from this circumftance, frequently affords a pre- 
paration which, if weaker, is more grateful. 
From dried vegetables, the foluble matter is in 
gen*rai more eafily obtained than from thofe which 
are recent. Infufions are always extemporaneous 
preparation?, and cahnot be preferved in a found 
ft at 1 for more than a few days. 

.. 75. “ hfufun evubonx officinalis, Infuucn 
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of Peruvian bark. — M Take of powdered Pen) 
vian bark, one ounce ; water, 1 ib. Macmj 
them for 24 hours, and ftrain.” — This pnpai 
tion is ufed chiefly in dyfptpfia, in a dofc of 2 0 
occaflonally. 

76 “ Infufum digitalis purple*. Infufion 
foxglove. — 44 Take of the dried leaves of lc 
glove, one drachm ; boiling water, 8 ounci 
fpirit of cinnamon, one oun£c. Macerate la 
hours, and ftrain.” 

77. 44 Infufion is the form under which 
Withering, who introduced the ufe of digttali* 
dropfy, recommended it to be given. The ft 
is half an ounce taken twice a-4ay, and grada 
Jy increafed till the eft'edts of the remtdy appa 

78. 44 Infufum gentian* lute a: compo/itum, t| 
infufum A mar uni. Compound infufion of gefl 
44 Take of gentian root, half an ounce ; drift 
range-peel, one drachm; coriander feed?, W 
drachm ; diluted alkohol, 4 ounces ; water, 1 
Firft pour on the alkohol, and after 3 hour* 
water ; then macerate without heat for n hfl 
and ftrain.” — This bitter infufion is emph 
in dyfpepfia, and is much better adapted toi 
tinued ufe than the tin£tures f Its dofe is z<* 
cafionally. 

79. Infufum mimofc catechu, vulgo Infu uiA 
ponicum . Infufion of catechu. — 44 Take ol 
tradt of catechu, two drachms and a half; 
of cinnamon, half a drachm ; boiling wafc 
ounces ; timple fyrup, one ounce. Maccrati 
extra# and bark with the water in a doled 1 
for two hours, then ftrain, and add the fp 
The extra dt of catecha is completely iolul 
w'ater; and polfelfes afl its virtues uni a 
Cinnamon renders it more grateful. Its pri 
ufe is in diarrhoea. Its dofe, one ounce evd 
or 4th hour/ 

80. 44 Infufum rhei pa/mat i. Infufion ol 
barb.— “ Take of the root of rhubarb, h 
ounce ; boiling w ater, 8 oz. ; fpirit of cinu 
1 oz. Macerate the root with the. water 
clofed veflel for 12 hours, then adding the 
ftrain the liquor.” It is ufed as a mild cadi 
Dofe, two ounces. 

81. 44 Infufum rofsc gall’ ex. Infufion i 
roft. — 44 l ake of the dried petals of the rd 
aoz. ; boiling water, 5 lb. ; fulphuric ack 
dr. ; refined fugar, 2 oz. Macerate the ] 
with the boiling water in an earthen veffel* 1 
is not glazed with lead, for 4 hours ; then 11 
poured on the acid, ftrain the liquor, and ad 
fugar.” — This infufiog is ufed principally 
moderately aftringent gargle, in flight caici' 
nanche. 

8a. 44 Infufum tamprindi indie* cum cajfi 
Infufion of tamarind and Senna. — 44 Take I 
prepared fruit of ;hc tamarind, one ounces' 
leaves, one drachm ; coriander feeds, I 
drachm ; unrefined fugar, had an ounce ; 1 
water, eight ounces : Macerate them in t 
earthen veflel, which is not glazed with 
, ihaking frequently, and after four hours Ilia 
liquor. It may be made alfo with double of 
the quantity of fenna.” 

8J. 44 This combination affords a very pi 
purgative, mild in its operation* The whok 
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fcryimybe uLn at intervals as a dofe. If we 9a. “ Fecula, of which wheat-ftareh is a varie- 
fiih a more powerful cathartic, it muft be made ty, is foluble in boiling water, and forms a gelati- 
vith an inorUcd proportion of fenna. nous iblution. This (larch-mucilage is principal- 


U- u la the London Pharm icopceia are two 
iLiijOi, both of linn a. The firft, Infj'um ftn- 
to/jo/nr, (prepared from fenna, an ounce and 
lit; ginger, one drachm ; and boiling diftiiled 
tfer, one pint ; macerated for an hour, and 
inkd ;) is given as a caihartic, in a dofe to an 
liiitfrom 2 to 4 oz.. The id, Infufum ftnnae lar * 
nfitiH, is prepared, from lenna, one ounce and 
wif; coriaader feed bruifed, half an ounce ; 
idui'ws tirtnte of potalli, two drachms ; and 
Hlei water, on; pint ; the ciyllals of tartar bc- 
[ (bilked iu the water by boiling, and the hot 
pr being poured on the fenna and coriander : 
maceration being continued for an hour, in a 

I del, and (trained when cold. It is fl- 
ic inraiiou of fenna and tamarinds, ra- 
le ifant, but having the recommendation 
cl’s. From the larger proportion of 
alfo more a&ive. Dole from 2 to 4 

nder the chapter entitled Infufa , in the 
Pharmacopoeia, are feveral preparations 
iaot properly be ranked as infufions. 

\ an example of a mixture. 
ttio carb natn calcify oh *n potio cretacea. 
on.—* 4 Take of prepared carbonat of 
ounce; retined fugar, half an ounce; 
f gum arabic, two ounces. Rub them 
ind add gradually of water two pounds 
f; fpirit of cinnamon, two ounces/* 
i in this mixture is merely iufpendcd by 
ge. It is ufed as an antacid, 1 or 2 oz. 
n occafioiialiy. With this may be 110- 
v mixtures which find a place in the 
larmacopccia. 

flura campburata . Camphorated mix- 
ake of camphor, one drachm; redi- 
»f wine, a little 5 refined fugar, half an 
tilled water, one pint. Rub the cam- 
ihe fpirit, afterwards with the fugar : 
ter gradually, and ftrain the mixture/* 
13 a ftimulant, in the dofe of one ounce 
jd hour, in fever accompanied with 

Wtjitra mofebata < Mufk mixture. — 

mulk, two fcruples; powdered gum 
aeti fugar, of each one drachm ; rofe 
Rub the mulk with the fugar, then 
tm, a.*d add the rofe water gradually/* 
i one ounce, or an ounce and a half. 
c a’rtrr.oninci. Milk of gum ammoniac, 
gum ammoniac; two drachms ; diddled 
a pint : triturate the gum refin with 
poured on gradually, until it be- 
nulaoti/* It is given as an expedorant 
horn half an onnee to an ounce at a 

of* fottidae. —This is prepared in the 
c /. In hyfteria, it is given in a dofe of 
iace or an ounce, frequently repeated 
paroxyfm. 

'Milan a my 11. Starch mucilage. Phar. 
ke of (larch, half an ounce ; water, one 
the (larch, adding gradually the 
® boil them for a Ihort time/’ 

VIL Part I. 


ly ufed as a vehicle tor giving opium, or other 
remedies, under the form of enema. 

9J. 44 MuciJago ajiragalt tragacantbas . Muci- 
lage of gum tragneanth. — “ Take of gum traga- 
canth beat to powder, one ounce ; boiiing water 
8 oz. Macerate for 24 hours, and rub the gum 
carefully, that it may be difidlved ; then drain it 
through linen/* 

94* 44 Mttcilago mimo ae niloticae. Mitcilage of 
gum arabic. — 44 Take of powdered gum arabic, 
one part; boiiing water, two parts. Digeft with 
frequent agitation until the gum be dilfolved ; 
then ftrain through linen// This is the muci- 
lage that is ufualiy employed for pharmaceutic 
purpofes. It is aifo ufed as a demulcent. 

9 *. 44 Midlago fcminum cydonti maii. I.onJ. 
Mucilage of quince feed . — u Take of quunce feeds, 
one drachm ; dittilled water, 8 oz. Boil with a 
gentle heat for ten minutes, and ftrain through 
linen/* 

96. 44 Aqua calcis. Lime water.*— 44 Take of 
lime recently prepared, half a pound : put it into 
an tarthen veil'd, and fprinkie it with 40Z. of 
water, keeping the vrifel doted while the lime 
becomes hot, and fads into powder : then pour 
on 12 ib. of wat*r, and mix the lime with it by a- 
gitation. After the lime has lubfided, repeat the 
agitation ; and do fo about ten times, keeping the 
vefiel always (hut, that the free accefs of the air 
may be prevented. Let the water be (trained 
through paper, intevpofing between the filter aruj 
the funnel glafs rods, that the water may pals 
through as quicklv as poflible. Let it be kept in 
bo! tics well ftopt. 

97. “ The caution to exclude the air in this pro- 
cel 3, arift 9 from the fuppolition that the lime 
would combine rapidly with the carbonic acid oP 
the atmoiphere. After the tolution is (trained, it 
is at leaft necefi'ary that it ftiould be kept in vtf- 
Lis well ftopt. A very fmali quantity, only of 
lime is difiblved, about two grains to the ounce. 
The folution has a ftyptic tafte. It is ufed as a 
tonic and aftringent. Dofe from one to two 1 th 
daily/* 

Sect. IX. Decocta.— Decoctions. 

98. 44 By Boiling vegetable fubftances in water, 
their adive matter is more abundantly dilfoived 
than by fimplc infufion. The preparation thus 
obtained is termed a Decoction. In a number 
of cafes, part of the matter dilfoived by the aflift- 
ance of the high temperature feparates as the li* 
quor cools, efpecia ly where it is of a rdiuou* 
matter; in others, however, it is retained. 

99. “ Though a larger portion of matter is dif- 
fuived by the water in this mole of preparation* 
yet it cannot be always advantageous y employed. 
Wnerever the virtues of the fubftance fubjt-ded 
to it depend, in whole or in part, on any volatile 
principle, they are need Drily injured by this be- 
ing diflipatrd. At the temperature of 212®, hu- 
mid exiradive matter combine* too with oxygen 
from the atraofpheric air; and perhaps at the 
fame temperature, fome vegetable principles fuf* 
fer decompofitiou from the re-adion of their con- 

<2 <1 ftituett 
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ffituent part* : hence marry vegetables futfer in- der this form guaiac wood is admimfltftd as i 
*ory from boiling, even where this cannot be a- remedy in cutaneous difeafes, ami Ibnictimes i| 
feribed to the diflipation of their volatHe parts, chronic rheumatism. ft is taken to the extent i 
Thefe circtrmftances limit conlidcrably the applt- a or 3 lb. daily. 

cation of this form of preparation. Decodtions icJT. “ Decoftum bordei thj'iebi. Decodios 1 
are always extemporaneous preparations. In ge- barley. — “ Take of peari barley, 2 02.; water, 
serai, during the boiling the air (ftould be exclu- lb. Firft wa(h otf with cold water the flour 1 
ded, and the liquor ought to be ftrained white hering to the harley ; then boil the barley for 
hot. fhort time with about half a ponnd of water, 

100. “ Deccdfitm althaa ojficina'is.. Decotfton extract the colouring matter. This being rej* 
of althaea, — u Take of dried althaea root, 4 07.;' ed, put the barley thus purified into ylb.ofW 


raifms freed from feeds, a oz. ; water, 7 ib. Boil 
to 5 lb.; put afide the (Lamed liquor till the im- 
purities have fubftded, and pour off the clear li- 
quor.” The gum of vegetables is not injured by 
decodtion. As the virtues of the althaea depend 
on this principle, they are obtained entire in- this 
preparation. It is ufed as a demulcent, being ta- 
ktn ad libitum . 

lor. “ DeeoStcm antbemidis nobittj , vulgo dec ac- 
tum ebamameb Jit* commune. Dcco< 5 lion of Cha- 
momile, or common deco&ion . — u Take of the 
dried flowers of chamomile, one ounce ; carraway 
feeds, half an ounce; water, 5 lb. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and (train. This decodrion 
is defigned to be ufed principally as an enema and 
fomentation. 

ioz. “ Similar preparations are inferted in the 
London Pharmacopoeia, under the names of JDfc- 
coclutn pry e new ale, and DccoSnm p^o fomento. 

101 . “ Dccoflum cinchona; officinalis nntlgo deeoc- 
ium cor this Perirviani. Dcco&ion of Peruvian 
bark. — ft Take of Peruvian bark irr powder, one 
ounce ; water, one pound and a haif. Boil for 
ten minutes in a covered vetfd, and drain the li- 
quor while hof.” 

1 04-. “ As the adtfvc part of Peruvian bark is 
chiefly retiuo-extratfive matter, part of it diflbi- 
Vtd by the hot water » depofrted as the liquor 
cools. Hence the neccffity of ft raining it while 
•hot, As the fame matter fufftrs oxygenation du- 
ring boiling, the propriety is obvious of continu- 
ing the boiling for a flxort time only, and m a 
dofe veil'd. This decoftion is given in general 
when bark in eonfiderable dofes is requifite, and 
where the powder does' not remain on the fto- 
mach. The dofe is a oz. repeated occaflonaily. 

105. “ Dec off um daphnes mezerei. Deco&ion of 
meztreon. — “ Take of the bark of the root of 
mezereon, two drachms ; of liquorice root brui- 
fcd, half aar ounce? water, y lb. Boil with a 
gentle heat to* a lb- and ftrain.” The deco&ion 
is giveirin a dofe of 6 or ff oz, three or foutf times 
a-day. 

ro6. Deco&um gtoffraa inertms. Deco&ion of 
cabbage-tree bark.—* 4 Take^of cabbage-tree bark 
in powder, one ounce; water, a lb.- Boil with a 
gentle heat tirone pound, and drain.” k i$ gi- 
ven as an anthelmintic in a dofe of a lb. to an a-* 
dult. 

to/. “ DecoSum guajaci officinalis eompofittemy 
+.'vlgo decoSum lignorwm. Compound decoction 
of guaiac. — “ Take of guaiac wood (havings, 3 
oz. ; raifins, 2 oz.; faflafras root, liquorice root, 
of each one ounc^ ;* water, 10 lb. Boil the water 
with the guaiac wood, and raifms, on a gentle 
fire, to 5 lb. adding the roots towards the end of 
the boiling ; then (train 1 without expreffion*” Ua* 


mg water. Boil this to one half, and trail 
This deco&ion is nfed merely as a diluent in 
bnle affections. J 

109. “ A ftmilar formula, in which figs,nifl 
and liquorice, are added to the barley, is inltn 
in the London Pharmacopoeia, under the tilk 
DecoHum hordei compojkum . 

no. “ Decoihtm poltgala fenega. Dccodl 
fcneka.— ** Take ot fentka root, one ounefj 
ter, a lb. Boil to 16 oz. and ftrain.” TIki 
been ufed aa a remedy in chronic rheumB 
and foinetimes as an expeftorant in pntuw 
Its dofe is a or 3 oz. three or four times a-d^ 

in. “ Decoifum f mi Inch farfaparilla . Qfi 
tion of farfaparilla. — “ Take of Earfiparilla 
ent, $ «>z. 5 water, 8 lb. Digeft for two honr% 
temperature of about 195 0 , then take out 
root and brwfe it ; put it again into the 1« 
and boil it with a gentle fire to a lb.; then a 
it, and drain.” Under this form feriapanft 
been given in the fccondary fymptoois of fyp 
It has been given alfo in dyforia. 

1 1 a. u A* few decoctions which have a M 
the London Pharmacopoeia remain to be ad 

1 13. “ Decofhtm cornu cenv't . Decodki 
hartfliorn. — “ Take, of burnt and prepared* 
horn, 2 oz. ; gum arabic, fix drachms; dm 
water, 3 lb. Boil, ftirring conftantly, tol 
and ftrrin.” The burnt hartfhom, com 
chitlfy of phofpbat of lime, is infolnble isl 
Therefore, the gum arabic only is diffolve® 

1 1 4. M Decoaum be He bo ri albi. Decodw 
white heHebore. — “ Take of white hellebora 
in powder, one ounce; diddled water, 
redkified (pirit of wine, a oz. Boil thewatW 
the root to o»« pint ; when the liquor is 1 
(train, and add the fpirit.” This is ufed JO 
ternal application, in fome cutaneoas din 
principally in pfora. 

Iiy. “ DecoSum farfaparilla eotnpofitum. € 
pound decoCtion of (arfapariila. — “ Take of 
fhpari-Ha root, flit and brud'ed, & oz.; barkd 
fafras root, (havings of Guaiac wood* l«ptf 
root bruited, of each one ounce; mezcpron,j 
diftilled water, ten pint?. Macerate with*! 
tie heat for d.houts ; boil to 5 pints, addiftf 
mezereon towards the end of the butting;! 
ltrain.?’ This decoction is an improvement^ 
Li(bon diet-drink, once highly celebrated td 
moviug fome of the fecondary fymptoms of (j 
lrs, and promoting the a&ion of mercury, 
dofe is 4 or 6 01. 3 or 4 times a-day. Froi» 
Ruffti’s experiments, its efficacy appears to 
pend on the mezereon. 

r r 6, u DecoSum id mi. Deco&ion of ris 
“ Take of the bark of the Eira, firelh bruiW 
oz#; diftilled water, four pints. Boil to % 
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taJ ftrii n.” This dccod ion has been recommend- 
id a) a remedy in cutaneous difeafes. 

SidT.X. Syrup i. — S yrups. 

[It;. “ Syrvps are folunons of fugar in water, 
kc' purer, or containing other fubilaucc* cUilol- 
t They arc fclciom active medicines; but are 
icipaiiy defined to render others pleafant. 
k proportion of fugar with which they are 
seratJy made is about two parts to one of 
► 

yul “ S/ntfmj Jimpletc , Jive commnnu. Simple 
commou fyrup. — “ T ake .of refined l’ugar 
to powder, 15 parts ; water, 8 parts. Dif- 
ti* Agar with a gentle heat, and boil a lit- 
fi> to form a fyrup.” This lblution is uied 
kioconmupcatc fweetnefs. 

&> u iympuj urUi ace toft. Syrup of vinegar. 
Bike of acetous acid, 2* lb-; refined fugar, 3^ 
talk as to form a fyrup.” This acidulous 
king fuflicieotiy pleafant, may enter into 
toin which it cannot occafion any chemi- 
■BDofition. 

^Sirupfa a!tb xe officinalis. Syrup of al- 
““ Take of ffclh althaea root cut, 1 lb.; 
w lb.; refined fugar, 4 lb. Boil the wa- 
ktke root to one half, and exprelfcng it 
K’tbain. Put afide the /trained liquor that 
^wntics may fubfide, and to the purified 
add the fugar ; then boil it fo as to form a 

* The quantity of mucilage this fyrup can 
is fo trifling, that it cannot be conlidcrcd 

|§F‘£ fro® it any virtue. 

* Sjrtpiu amomt ijnynberis. Syrup of gin- 
‘.Tike of the root of ginger, beat, 3 oz.; 
**ter, 4 lb. ; refined fugar, 7$ lb. Ma- 

root in the water, in a dole veflel for 
; and, to the (trained liquor, add the 
|ar, fo as to make a fyrup.” The flavour 
pngcr renders this fyrup fufficieutly plea- 

Sjrupu* dtri^aurautii. Syrup of orange- 
r Take of the frcfli outer rind of the o- 
Jjoz.; boiling water, 3 lb.; refined fugar, 
lacerate the rind in wader for n hours ; 
trained liquor add the fugar beat to 
*nd, by the application of a gentle heat, 
fyrup.” This fyrup, like the former, is 
r dy on account of its grateful aromatic 

* hntpm citri mediae, olim fyrttpus limo - 
of lemon. — “ Take of the juice of 

famed after the impurities have lubficjed, 

* refined fugar, 5 parts; diflblve the fugar 
H*frnn a fyrup.” This pleafant fyrup is 

ke*en and acidulate mixtures, eipecial- 
mucilaginous kind. 

h Sjrypus cole bid autumnalh. Syrup of 
‘ Take of the freih root of colchi- 
tst into fmall pieces, x oz. ; acetous acid, 
; refined fugar, %6 oz. Macerate the ropt 
*dd for two days, (baking the veflel occa- 
? ; then expremng it gently, drain it ; to 
pined liquor add the fugar, and boil a lit- 
p*to form a fyrup.” Colchicum has been 
this form at a diuretic in dropfy. The 
~c fyrup is half 20 ounce or fix drachms. 
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125. “ Syrupus diantbi caryophylU . Syrup of 
clove July-flowtr. — “ Take of the freih petals .of . 
the clove Juiy-flower freed from the heels, 1 ib.; 
of boiling water, 4 lb. ; of refined fugar, 7 ib. 
Macerate the petals in the water for ji hours; 
then to the drained liquor add tfie beat fugar; 
which riifTblvc with a gentle heat, fo as to form a 
fyrup.” This fynup is vaiued principally on ac- 
count of its deep red colour. Its flavour alfo is 
pleafant. 

11 6. " Sjr*piu Pa paver is fomniferi . Syrup of 
white poppy. — Take of the dried caplules of 
the white poppy, freed from the feeds, a lb.; 
boiling water, 301b. ; refined fugar, 4 ib. Ma- 
cerate theJliced capfules io tl>e water for 12 hours; 
then boil until a third part only pf the liquor re- 
main ; and pretfiog it Wrongly, drain ; boil down 
the drained liquor to one half, and again dya in; 
laftly, the fugar beine added, boi] a little,, fo as 
to form a fyrup.” The capfules potfefs the nar- 
cotic power, (See Papax'Er, ^T. i.) and the juice 
is foluble in water, by which it is extraded. The 
fyrup is given as an anodyne to children. The 
dole to a child a year old is one drachm. The 
Dublin .College have fuUftituted for it a fyrup of 
opium. 

127. “ Syrupus rhfimni catharlici. Syrup of 
buckthorn. — 44 Take of the clarified juice of ripe , 
buckthorn berries, two parts; refined fugar, one 
part. Boil f» a* to form a fyrup.” This fyrup is 
ufed as a -cathartic; the dote to an adult is 1 oz. 
or oz. 

X2$. “ fyrujHu rofx gallic*. Syrup of red rofes. 

“ Take of the dried petals or the red rofe, 7 
oz.; boiling water, 5 lb.; refined fugar, 6 lb. 
Macerate the petals in water for it hours ; then 
boil them a little, and dram ; to the drained li- 
quor add the fugar, and again boil, fo as to form 
a fyrup.” 

J29. M Syrupus rofje ceniifollt. Syrup of damafk 
or pale role. — “ Take of the freih petal? of the 
damafk rofe, x lb.; boiling water, 4 lb.; refined 
fugar, 3 lb. Macerate the petals jn water for 1 % 
hours ; then to the drained liquor add the fugar, 
and boil, fo as to form a fyrup.” Thi9 fyrup is 
a very mild purgative, and is given to children in 
a dole of 2 or 3 tea fpoonfuls. 

130. 44 Syrupus Jctllx maritime. Syrup of fquill. 
— “ Take of ttyc vinegar of fquill, ^ lb.; refined 
fugar, 3 i Diflblve the fugar with a gentle 
heat, fo as to form a fyrup. jDqfc, one or two 
drachms. 

131. 44 Syrupus toluiferae half ami f vulgo fyrup us 
balfamicui. Syrup of Tolu ballam. — “ Take of 
common fyrup, 2 lb. ; tindure of Tolu balfam, 1 
oz. With the fyrup newly prepared, and remo- 
yed from the fire, when it has nearly cooled, mix 
the tindure gradually wijth agitation.*' 

132. “ This fyrup acc^ixjing to the formula of 
the London College, 19 prepared by bailing the 
balfam of Tolu in water, and diflblvmg the fugar 
in this liquor. Prepared in cither way, it can Le. 
valued only on accouot of its flavour. 

*33* “ Syrufiu violae odoratae. Syrup of vio- 
lets. — Take ot the freih flowers of the l'weet-fcent- 
ed violet, x lb.; boiling water, *4 lb.; refined fu- 
gar, yi lb. Macerate the flowers in water foi 24 
Q q a hours 
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hours in a covered glaf? or earthen veflel. Then 
11 min, without expreffion, and to the (trained li- 
quor, add the be.it fugar, in as to form a fyrup.** 
This fyrup is a very gentle laxative, and as i'uch 
is given to infants in a dofe of one or two tea- 
lpoonfuls. 

134. 44 The following fyrups have not a place 
in the Edinburgh Phannocopceia. 

1.3 r. 44 Syrupus fucci frufius mori . Syrup of mul- 
berry juice. 

136. 44 Syrupus fucci fruhlus rubi iJaei. Syrup of 
rafbtrry juice. 

137. “ Syrupus fucci fn*fl us ribij nigri. Syrup 
of black-currant juice. — The fy 1 ups prepared 
from thefe fruits, inferted in the London Phar- 
macopoeia, are pleaf.int and acidulous. Some of 
them, however, are fuperflnoiis. 

138. “ Syrupus croei. Syrup of faflfron, Pharnt. 
J.oud. is admitted on account of its colour, as is 
alio the Syr up us pap aver is erratic:. Syrup of red 

ppppy* 

19. “ Mi dicatfd hon f y s differ in little or 
nothing from fyrups, and are therefore rtje< 51 ed 
from the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. In the Lon- 
don and Dublin Ph mnacopceias, arc retained. 
Me! ocetatum. Oxymcl col chid. Mel rofae . Me! 
friilae . Oxymel fcillae ; which, as the torrefpond- 
ii.g fyrups have been noticed, it would be luper- 
tiuous to give at length. 

Sect. XI. Vina.— Wines. 

140. 44 Wine, from its compofition, and efpe- 
cialiy from the alkohol and water it contains, is 
capable of difl'olving the active matter of mai y 

egetnh!e<. Solutions of this kind are named Me - 
d.coted O' tries. They are mote liable to decom- 
pofition from keeping than tinftures. To ohvi..te 
this, it is ufu d to add to them, when prepared, a 
portion of alkohol. 

141. 44 Vi mar a! its focolorivae, vulgo t : rtffura fl- 
an, Wine of (bcotorine aloes. Sacred Tinc- 
ture. — 44 Take of focotorine aloes, reduced to 
powder, one oz. ; leffer cardamom feeds, ginger 
root, of each, beat, one dr.; Spanifh white-wine, 
2 lb. Digeft for 7 days, (baking frequently, and 
Plain.” This \\ 1 llimulating Cathartic, producing 
its full cfeift in the dofe of one oz. In a dofe of 
t or 2 dr. it is given to excite the adion of the 
inteflincs and neighbouring organs. 

142. 44 Virivm gcntiar.ae comuoftum, •vvlgn •viuum 
Arunrum. Con. pound gentian wine. — 44 Take of 
gentian root, half an 07.; Peruvian bark, 1 07. 
orange pt r i dried, 2 dr.; canelia baik, 1 dr.; di- 
luted alkohol, 4 oz. ; Spantfii white-wine, 2! lb. 
On the root and barks bruifed, pour firll the di- 
luted alkohol; and after 24 hours, add the wine. 
Then macerate for 7 days, and Pram.’* Its dofe 
is fix drachms. 

143. 44 VinK>n ipreaeuenihac. Ipecacuap wine.— 
44 Take of ipecacuan root bruifed, ore ounce; 
Spanifh white-wine, 15 oz. Macerate ; days, 
and drain through paper. Dofe as an emetic, one 
ounce to an adult. 

144. 44 Vinum nirotirtnae tahaci . Tobacco wire. 

. — 44 Take of the ieaveVof tobacco, 1 oz. ; Spanifh 
w hit c- vine, 1 lb. Macerate for 7 days, and Plain 
through paper.*'* Under this form, tobacco lias 
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been ulV-d as a diuretic in dropfy, Dofe, 30 drops 
gradually increafed to <'.0 or 80 twice a-Ca}. 

145. 44 Vi man rket pa/mati. Rhubarb uii*.— 
4i 7 r.ke of the root of rhubarb, cut, 2 oz.; cano- 
la bark, 1 dr.; diluted alkohol, 2 07. ; Spaniihi 
white-wine, 15 07. Macerate 7 days, and ftr.irt| 1 
thiough paper.” The dofe as a purgative is fr« m j 
half an ounce to an ounce. The t ndlurc ct 1L0 
barb is in general to be preferred. 

Sect. XII. Aceta. — Vinegars. 

T46. 44 Vinegar is capable of diffolrirg (k 
rah of the principles of vegetable 5. It frtcvrtf 
however, alters their powers, or does not comcifj 
with them in virtue. There are, thereforr, f 
medicated vinegars in ufe. 

14 7. 44 Acetum or emati cum. A romntic vim 
— 44 Take of the dried tops of rofenrurv; thclj 
ed leaver, of (age, of each 4 oz. ; dried tovci 
flowers, 2 oz. ; cloves, 2 dr.; clifthled aectoj 
cid, 8 lb. Macerate 7 days, and 1lta*n the I 
prelTVd liquor through paper.** 1 his is chi 
ufed as a ptrfume. 

148. 44 Acidum acetofum camphor at um. 
pborated acetous acid. — 44 Take of the (In 
acetous acid, 6 07.. ; camphor, half an ourt 
alkohol, as much as is neeclV.iry. Rub the € 
phor with the alkohol into a powder, wbirhj 
into the acid, that it may be diffolved/* 
preparation, fnufted up the noflrils, is a pewn 
and grateful ftimulant, to obviate naufra, oil 
lieve languor. 

149. “ Ace turn f cilia: maritime:. VnejajJ 
fquilf. — 44 1 ake ot (quill root dried, 2 cz.; 
ed acetous acid, z\ lb. ; alkohol, 3 cz. Macs 
the fquiil with the acetous acid for 7 <J.iv:j 
prefs the acid; add the alkohol ; arc! 
the impurities have fubfidcd, pour off the 1 
qnor.** 

15c. 44 Vinegar is the proper menflmi 
fquiil ; and this preparation pofleffes all it* [ 
eis, unimpaired. It is ftld<*m given und<ri 
lorm as a diuretic, but generally as an exp 
rant. The dofe is from one to two drachm*. ^ 

Sfct. XIII. Tinctura. — Tincturf*. 

T51. 44 Tinctvpfs are folutions of vegetal 
animal, and lometimes of mii’eral fubflarc 
foiritous liquors. The foivent may be citbvr pej 
alkohol, diluted alkohol, or alkohol ir.prep*! 
with ammonia or ether, They generally co 
the virtues of the fwbftanccs diflolvtd, in a 1 
centrated Rate, though fomc times altered, orK 
in thole of the menftruum. They art litt»e lial 
to decompofition, and this gives th<m a fup 
rity over thofe preparations in which the fuivii 
power of watri is employed. 

1 <2. 44 Alkohol is the foivent of a numb 
the immediate principles of vegetables; of 1 
camphor, tffential oil, and extract; a? d hew 
capable of extracting the virtues of many imp 
taut remedies. Tinctures made with it are 1 
general dccompci^d on the addition of watery fl 
quors. 

H.]. 44 Diluted alkohol, or proof-spirit, i** 
flill more renerr.l foivent ; as tie water it cnntiH 
dilfolvcs Lveral principles which arc not ibluNt 
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re generally 166. “ TcnSora camphor* ; vulgo fpintu, v.no- 
fm camphoratm. Tindlurc of camphor.- ‘ rake 
ammonia or of camphor, one ounce ; alkohoi, i Jb. Mix, o 
•s only of a as to dili'olve the camphor. It may bc alfo made 
fuppofed to with a double or triple proportion of Camphor. 

This dilution is ufcd externally as a flimulant 
Tinaure of ami anodyne application in chronic rheumatifm, 
in powder, bruifes and drains. It is applied by friction to the 

oz. ; al- part. . T , 

. d, ly3 w ith 167. “ Linimrntum camphor* compo/ttum. Loml. 
lie the veiTel — “ Take of camphor two ounces; water of am- 
regard to all monia, f. oz. ; fpirit of lavender, 16 oz. M>*the 
water of ammonia with the fpirit, and diftil 16 
n which the oz. from a glafs retort with a gentle heat. D.f- 

tt of alkohoi. folvc the camphor in the diddled lu|Uor. 1 Ins 
liniment is applied to the fame ufes as the preccd- 
thcreal tine- ing. From the addition of the ammonia it is 
atorine aloes, more powerful as a dimulant. ..... 

, x . fpirit of 168. “ TinBura cajfi* fenna compo/ta,o!im elixir 
rrrh with the /alum. Tindlure of fenna.— “ Take ol the leaves 
hen add the of fenna, 1 oz.; root of Jalap, one oz. ; corian- 
4 days ; and der feeds, half an ounce ; diluted alkohoi, lb. 
oft' the Diced for 7 days, and to the tmdlure drained 
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.and ftraln through paper.” This is ufed merely 
as a bitter tindure in dyfpepfia, in a dofc of 3 or 
4 drachms. 

176. 44 TinBura convolvuli jalap*. Tin dure of 
jalap.— 44 Take of the root of jalap in powder, 3 
oz. ; diluted alkohol, 15 oz. Digeft tor 7 days, 
and drain through paper.” The tindure may 
t'e given as a cathartic, in a dofe of 4 or 6 
drachms. 

177. 44 TinBura croci . Tindure of faffron.— 
44 Take of Englifh faffron, i oz.; diluted alkohol, 
15 oz. Diged for 7 days, and drain through pa- 
per.” 

178. 44 TinBura digitalis purpurea. Tindure of 
foxglove.— •“ Take of the dried leaves of fox- 
glove, one ounce; diluted alkohol, 8 oz. Digeft 
tor 7 days, and drain through paper.” 

179. 44 Tin# ura gentianae compofita , vufyo E- 
irscir Slomacbicum . Compound tindure of gen- 
tian. — 44 Take of gentian root, 1 oz. ; dried o- 
tange peel, 1 or.; canella bark, half an ounce; 
cochineal, half a drachm; diluted alkohol, lb. 
Diged for 7 days, and drain through paper.” 
This tindure is employed in dyfpepfia, in a dofc 
id* a or 3 dr. given occafionally. 

180. 44 TinBura guajacL - Tindure of guaiac. — 
44 Take of the refin of guaiac, 1 lh- ; alkohol, ai 
lb. Diged for 7 days, and drain through paper.” 
This tindure is given in a doft of a or 3 dr. 

1 8 1. 44 TinBura guajaci ammoniata. Ammonia- 
ted tindure of guaiac .—* 4 Take of the rtfin of 
guaiac, 4 oz.; ammoniated alkohol, i\ lb. Di- 
ged for 7 days, and drain through paper.” It is 
given in chronic rheumatifm, in a dofe from z to 
• a dr. 

181. 44 Tin Bur a heVebori nigri. Tindure of 
black hellebore. — 44 Take of black hellebore root, 
4 oz.; cochineal, half a drachm; diluted alko- 
hol, two pounds and a half. Diged for 7 days, 
and drain through paper.” This tindure has 
been ufcd as an emmenago^ue, in a dofc of one 
drachm. 

183. 44 TinBwa by of ci ami nigri . Tindure of 
black henbane. — 44 Take of the dried leaves of 

- black henbane, one ounce ; diluted alkohol, eight 
ounces.' Diged for 7 days, and drain through 
paper.” 

184. 44 TinBura kino. Tindure of kino. — 
44 Take of kioo, two ounces ; diluted alkohol, 
one pound and a half.” The dofc is from half a 
drachm to a drachm. 

185. 44 TinBura laun einnamoni. Tindure of 
cinnamon. — 44 Take of cinnamon bark, three 
ounces ; diluted alkohol, two pounds and a half. 
Diged for 7 days, and drain through paper.” 

186. 44 TinBura Zauri cinnamomi compijita, ohm 
TinBura aromatica . Compound tindure of cin- 
namon. — 44 Take of the bark of cinnamon, car- 
damom feeds, of each one ounce*, long pepper, 
two drachms ; diluted alkohol, two pounds and 
a haif. Diged for 7 days, and drain through pa- 
per.” 

187. 44 TinBura melees vefcatorii , vulgo TiuBu- 
na eantbaridum. Tindure of cantharides. — 
44 Take of cantharides, one drachm ; diluted al- 
kohol, one pound. Diged for 7 days, and drain 
through paper .” This tindure is ufed principal- 
ly externally as a rubefacient; as an internal re- 
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medy, the dofe in which it has been given is \ 
drops. 

188. 44 TinBura mimofae catechu} dim find 
japonica . Tindure of catechu.— 44 Take ot cal 
chu, three ounces ; bark of cinnamon, two oil 
ces ; diluted alkohoi, two pounds and a h| 
Diged for 7 days, and drain through pap 
This dilution is given in a dofe of one drachtr 

189^ TinBura mjrrhae. Tindure of ir.y 
— 44 Take of myrrh in powder, three ounces ;| 
kohot, twenty ounces ; water, ten ounces, 
ged for ten days, and drain through paper.” ' 
tindure is ufcd principally as an external f 
lint and antifeptic application. 

190. 41 TinBura op'd, Jive tbebaica ; 
danum liquidum. Tindure of opium. — 44 Taf 
opium, two ounces; diluted alkohol, two pa 
Diged for 7 days, and drain through pad 
This tindure is the ufual form under whith| 
urn is adminiftertd. The ufual dofc is tw 
five drops. 

19 1. 44 TinBura npii ammoniata ; olim ebn 
regoricum. Ammoniated tindure of opid 
44 Take of benzoic acid, Englifh faffron, ofl 
three drachms; opium, two drachms; vef 
oil of anife, half a drachm ; ammooiated aln 
fixteen ounces. Diged for 7 days in a (hut j 
and drain through paper.” It 3 dofe is f 
a drachm to a drachm, in catarrhal affed 

192. 44 TinBura opu campborata. Lond. — “I 
of hard purified opium reduced to powder,] 
ers of benzoin, of each one drachm ; 
two fern pies ; oil of anifc, one drachm ; 
fpirit, two pounds by meaftire. Diged f| 
days, and drain.” This tindure is know 
the preceding one, by the name of Parq 
xir. Its dofe is 2 or 3 dr. * 

193. 44 TinBura rbei pal matt. Tindure <1 
barb. — 44 Take of the root of rhubarb, tbnj 
ces ; lefTer cardamom feeds, half an ounce | 
ted alkohol, two pounds and a half. Dig 
7 days, and drain through paper.” Thist 
contains all the virtues of rhubarb. Its 1 
from half an ounce to an ounce. 

194. 44 TinBura rbei cum aloe ; olim etii 
cru*n. Tincture of rhubarb with alocs^ — ‘J 
of the root of rhubarb, ten drachms ; fix 
aloes, fix drachms ; lefTer cardamom 
an ounce ; diluted alkohol, two pounds^ 
half. Diged for 7 days, and drain thr 
per.” This is frequently employed as; 
lating cathartic, in a dofc of fix drachms*] 
ounce. 

X95. 44 TinBura rbei cum gentian* } oTim\ 
ra rbei amara. Tindure of rhubarb W19 
tian. — 44 Take of root of rhubarb, two 
gentian root, haif an ounce ; diluted alkoh 
pounds and a half, pigeft for 7 days, an^ 
through paper.” The dofe is from a to 4 < 
chiefly ufed in dyfpeptic cafes. 

196. 44 TinBura rbei eompojita . Lond. 
pound tindure of rhubarb. — 44 Take of f 4 | 
cut, two ounces; liquorice bruifcd, bjr 
ounce ; ginger in powder, faffron, of < 
drachms ; diddled water, one pound ; 
rit, twelve ounces. Diged for 14 
drain.” 

197. 41 TinB/ra fa/ on is, vulgo linbnentw* fi 
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evem. Tmflureof foap. — 44 Take of foap, four 
ounce;; camphor, two ounces; volatile oil of 
roirnury, half an ounce 5 alkohol, two pounds. 
Di;dl the foap in the aikohoi for 3 days ; then 
add the camphor and oil to the drained liquor, 
tfnxmp it.” This is a powerful ftimnlant nfed 
h in external application in ftrains and rheuma- 
A pains. r 

198. H TtnBura faptmis cum opto ; olim , lin'rven- 
t&mdjoum. Tincture of foap with opium.— 
•Tbii is made m the fame manner, «id from the 
tee rojrtdicnts, as the tincture of foap ; only 
tidiBgat firft one omfee of opium.” It is nfod 
br the feme purpofe* as the preceding tindure, 
tel w a more powerful anodyne. 

19^ M TrBura iolui ferae balfamt ; olim tkiBu- 
\isitttim, Tindure of tolu balfam. — 44 Take 
■tolfamof Tolu, one ounce and a half; alkohol, 
pound. Digeft until the balfam is diifolved, 
Grain through paper.*' This tindure is fcarce- 
few but on account of its flavour, and for 
* t the fyrtip of Tolu. 

w TtnSttm veratri albi. Tindure of white 
44 Take of white heHebore root, eight 
dilated alkohol, two pounds and a half, 
for 7 days, and drain through paper.” 
of this tindure cannot exceed a few 
t; but it is fo violent, it is fekfom or never 
internally. 

'• 44 The following are the tindures pecu- 
1 ® the London Pharmacopeia . In each of 
fcthe pound is by meafure, or is equivalent to 

u TtnBura anrantii enrticis. Tindure of 
peel.— J “ Take of frefli orange peel, three 
; proof-fpirit, two pounds. Digeft for 3 
ftraio.” 

8* 44 TtnBura half ami Peruvian i. Tindure 
tevian balfam. — 44 Take of Peruvian balfam, 
tomces; redified fpirit of wine, one pound. 
I until the balfam is diflolved." 
fe 44 TtnBura cafe aril lot . Tindure of cafca- 
^Take of cafcarilla in powder, four oun- 
proof-fpirit, two pounds. Digeft with a 
be* for 8 days, and {train.” It is feldom 

■“ TtnBura galbani. Tindure of Galba- 
“ Take of galbanum cut into fmall pieces, 
proof* fpirit, two pounds. Digeft 
U gentle heat for 8 days, and ftrain.” Tinc- 
^ frifcamira has been ufed in hyfteria, ffa- 
gtiod afthma, in a dole of from one to three 
«. 

14 TmBura fabtnae compofita. Compound 
of fcvin. — 44 Take of extrad of fevin, 
■c ; tindure of caftor, one pound ; tinc- 
«yirh, half a pound. Digeft until the cx- 
r tein is diflblved, aod (train.” This tine* 
been recommended as an emraenagogut, 
of half a drachm twice a-day. 

, * TmBura fctllae. Tindure of flquill. — 
of (quill recently dried, four ounces ; 
p 5 "rit,tfro pounds. Digeft for 8 days, and 
off the liquor*?* Vinegar is generally ufed 
tmcnftrumit. This tindure may be given 
of from so to 60 drops, 
jfe*- M T n&wra 'valerianm. Tindure of vale- 
rs-* Tike of wudr valcriac ia eoarfe powder, 
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four ounces ; proof-fpirit, two pounds* Digeft 
with a gentle heat for 8 days, and ftrain.” 

109. TtnBura Valerianae am mania to* Am mew 
united tindure "of valerian. — “ Take of wild va- 
lerian in eoarfe powder, four ounces ; compound 
fpirit of ammonia, two pounds. Digeft for 8 
days, and ftrain.” Of thefe two tindures, the 
latter is the more powerful, and is a remedy of- 
ten employed in hyfteric affedions. Its dofe is- 
from one to two drachms. 

a 10. 44 TtnBura zingiberis . Tindure of ginger. 
— 44 Take of ginger in powder, two ounces; 
proof-fpirit, two pounds. Digeft with a gentle 
heat for 8 days, and ftrain.” This tindure may 
be ufed as an aromatic in combination with othtr 
remedies. 

Sect. XIV. Extract*.— Extracts. 

hi. An Extract is the concrete tenacious 
mafs obtained by evaporation of the folvent, 
when vegetable matter is diifolved in water 
alkohol. When prepared from an aqueous foliu 
tion, it is named a watery, when from one in alko- 
hol pure or diluted, a fp tritons extraft. The former 
mult confift chiefly of thofe proximate principles 
which water can eafily diflolve; mucilage, tannin, 
extradive, and faline matter: the latter of a por- 
tion of thefe with reftn. In either preparation, 
the volatile principles muft neceflarily be diflipat- 
ed ; and in many cafes, efpecially in the prepara- 
tion of the watery extrads, decompofition or oxy- 
genation of the more fixed parts take place. Hence 
there are few vegetables whofe virtues are ob- 
tained uninjured in their extrads. 

I. Extract* ter Aquam. Extracts by 
Water. 

21a. The diredions for preparing thefe are 
given in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, under the 
Extrad of Gentian. 

213. ExtraBum Geniiante Inter . Extrad of 
Gentian. — 44 Take of gentian root, any quantity. 
Having cut and bruifed it, add 8 times its weight 
of difblled water. Boil to one half, and ftrain, 
exprefling the liquor ftrongly^ Reduce it imme- 
diately to the contiftencc of thick' honey, by eva- 
poration in a bath of boiling water, faturated with 
muriat of foda.” It is intenfely bitter. In the 
fame manner are prepared the following extrads; 

214. ExtraBum Radicis glycyrrbh^e Glabrx, Ex- 
trad of liquorice root. — It conftfts'chiefly of mu- 
cilage and faccharine matter, and is ufed in ca- 
tarrh. When the common extrad is purified by 
folution in water, draining and evaporation, it i* 
named refined liquorice . 

21$. ExtraBum Radicis bill ebon nigri . Extrad 
of black hellebore root. — The fpiritous extrad of 
this root is extremely violent in its operation. The 
aqueous which is received in the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeia is comparatively mild. Its dofe is from 
zo to 20 grains. 

216. ExtraBum foliorum rutr graveohntis. Ex- 
trad of rue. — As the virtues of rue re fide chiefly, 
if not entirely, in its eflential oil, this extrad re- 
ceived in both Pharmacopoeia? mutt be regarded 
as an injudicious preparation. 

2x7. ExtraBum Foliorum cafie fernr. Extrad 
of feona.— Senna has its activity much impaired 

by 
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by deco# ion. The extra#, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as a proper preparation of it. 

2T8. ExtraCtum forum anibemidis nohilis . Ex- 
tra# of chamomile. — The unpleafant flavour of 
chamomile is entirely dillipated by dcco#ion. The 
extra# is a pure bitter. 

219. 44 Extraction capitum papaveris fomniferi. 
Extra# of poppy. This extra# from the capfule 
retains its narcotic quality, but its ftrength is not 
uniform. 

220. “ ExtraCtum ligni hxmatoxyli campcehim - 
Jis . Extra# of logwood.— In this extra#, the 
aftringency is obtained entire. The dofe is from 
jo to 20 grains. 

221. “ The watery extra#3 in the London Phar- 
macopoeia are the fame with thofe in the Edin- 
bu^h, with the addition of extra# of Broom, of 
favin, and of Peruvian bark. 

222. “ ExtraClum c a cum) nil genijtte, Extra# of 
broom tops. — An infufion of broom tops has been 
ufed as a diuretic ; but the extra# can fcarcely 
be confidered as polTcfling any power. 

223. 44 Extraction fabina . Extra# of favin. — 
This is liable to the fame obje#ion as the ex- 
tra# of rue; that its virtues refiding in its effen- 
tial oil mud be diflipated in the procefs. 

224. 44 ExtraClum cinchona’, •vutgo Corticis Peru - 
t'iani. Extra# of Peruvian bark. — 44 Take of Pe- 
ruvian bark, in coarfc powder, 1 lb. ; didilied wa- 
ter, 12 lb. Boil for an hour or two, and pour off 
the liquor, which, while hot, will be red and pel- 
lucid ; but as it cools, becomes yellow and tur- 
pid. Pour on again the fame quantity of Water; 
boil as formerly ; and repeat the boilinp, until 
the liquor, when cold, remains limpid. Then re- 
duce all thefe liquors mixed together and drain- 
ed, to a proper confidence, by evaporation. 

225. 44 This extra# ought to be prepared un- 
der two forms ; one foft, fit to form pills ; the o- 
f her bard, fo that it Inay be reduced to pow der.” 
The a#ive matter of bark is rcfiuous, which boil- 
ing water dilToives, but operates a chemical change, 
by which change its tffc# is diminiflied. Its me- 
dium dofe is 10 grains. See Peruvian Barr. 

II. Extracta per Aquam et Alkohol. 

Extracts by Water and Alkohol. 

226. “ ExtraCtum cinchonac officinaTu . Extra# 
of Peruvian bark. — 44 Take Peruvian bark in pow- 
der 1 lb. ; alkohol, 4 lb. Diged for 4 days, and 
pour off the tin#ure. Boil the rrfiduum in 5 lb. 
of diddled water for 15 min. an*' drain the decoc- 
tion while hot through linen. repeat this boil- 
ing, and draining with an equal quantity of dif- 
tilled water, and reduce the liquor by evapora- 
tion to the confidence of thin honey. Draw off 
the alkohol from the tin#ure by didillation, un- 
til it is reduced to a fimiiar confidence. Then 
mix the liquors thus inlpiil'ated, and reduce to a 
proper confidence by a bath of boiling water, la- 
turated with muriat of foda.” 

227. 44 This preparation is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable to the watery extra# of bark. The dofe 
is 10 grains. 

228. “ ExtraCtum radices convotimli jalapae . 
Extra# of jalap. — This is ordered to be prepared 
in the fame manner as the extra# of bark, it is a 
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cathartic capable of operating fully in adofcu 
10 or si grains. 

229. “ Bcfides thefe two, there arc fome oi\u 
fpiritous txtrads in the London Pharmacopceu. 

230. 44 ExtraCtum cafcarillae . Extra# ot a 
carilla.— It may be regarded as bitter and toni 
Its dofe is one fc r uple or half a drachm. 

23 1. 44 ExtraClum colocynthidis comptftum. Cor 
pound extra# or colocynth. — “ Take the pith * 
colocynth cut final), 6 drachms; focotorineaiots 
powder, if oz. ; lcam mony in powder, hail 1 
ounce; Itlier cardamom feeds freed from ti 
hufks, powdered, one drachm ; proof fpint, 1 
lb. Diged the colocynth in the fpint 
gentle heat for 4 days. To the exposed tmdj 
add the aloes and fcammony. Thefe Uinj 
folved, draw off the fpirit by didillation; ti 
vaporate the wafr, adding the letds towari 
end of the evaporation. Make an extra# 6 
forming pills.” 

232. 44 This compofitioti, formerly knof< 
the name of cathartic ex trad, is a cattail! 
much power, fometimes employed in obfl 
condipation. Its dofe is from 5 to 20 grain 

233. 44 Opium purification . Purified opii 
44 Take of opium cut into fmall piece*, I 
proof-fpirit, 12 lb. Digtd with a gentle htJ 
gitating frequently until the opium is rliifu 
drain the tin#ure through paper, and dii 
thus prepared to a proper confidence. Pil 
opium ought to be kept under two forms; 
fo arto be fit to form pills ; and hard, fo 
capable of being reduced to powder.” j 

234. 44 A procefs limilar to this had a phi 

the Edinburgh Phamiacopceia, but has pwj 
been expunged. 1 

Sect. XY\ A^u* Stillatiti.t. DistJ 
Waters. 1 

235. 44 In mod indanccs the water <■ 
from vegetable fubdances, is impregnate! 
their flavour and tafle. This is owing tota 
l'ential od being volatilized at the temper** 
which water boils, and being diiTbivcd io I 
proportion by the water condt fifed. It ilj 
feldom that any important virtue of veg* 
refutes in that principle, and hence thedw 
didilied waters are more ufed as vehicles ofd 
remedies, than as being themfelves a#ivc d 
cine*. It is evident that it is only tbofc m 
ablcs which contain a fenfible quantity of 4 
tial oil, that can be fubjeded with advanUf 
this procefs, and that any quality refiding «l 
other principles of the vegetable will not b 
tamed in the didilied water. To preferve tbl 
tilted waters from decompofiiion, to whiefc 
are liable, from the fmall quantity of vcpd 
matter they contain, a proportion of alkobl 
bout one fiftieth of their weight, may be add* 
til cm ; and they require to be kept feciuded 
the air. 

236. 44 sfqua dejtillata . Didilied water. — “ 
til water iu clean vdlcU until about two tl 
have come over.” By didillation a pcrfe#lf 
water is obtained, which is not found in 0*ti 

237. 44 jiqtta corticis citri aurantii* Water 1 
ran^e peel. — Take of yr&ugc peel, ? Jb* J 
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«i thefe as much water, tfiat when io 11'. fhall 
W been drawn off by diftiilation, a quantity 
full remain fufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
liter due maceration diftil io lb.” 

[ ajS. “ In the fame manner are prepared the fol- 
ing; which reqmre no particular obferva- 
fince they poffefs merely the odour, and 
! of them thetafte and pungency of the vege- 
Bti from which they are prepared : io lb. of 
feer arc to be drawn by diftiilation from the 
gamines annexed to each : 

V9* “ slqua corticis fritftus citri medicae recen - 

t Frefh peel, a lb. 

tsc. 44 Aqua corticis lauri caffiae , Bark of Caf- 

Jib. 

a Aqua corticis lauri cinna won't . Bark of 
ion, i ib. 

t. 44 Aqua merit bae piperitae florentis . Frefh 
"Tlir.t, ; lb. 

M Aqua merit hat pulcgii florentis. Frefh 
ya!, j tb. 

Aqua fruftus myrti pimentae, Pimento, 

i u Aqua peta!orum rofae centifohae rtccnti - 
prdh petals of the rofe, 6 lb. 

* “ In the London Pharmacopoeia are Uke- 
rfeited, 

4 Aqua anelbi. Di!l-fted water. 

4 Aqua fotrnUulu Fennel-feed water. 

M Aqua mentkae fatrvae, Spearmint wa- 


IXVI. 44 Spiritus Stillatitii. Distil- 
led Spirits. 

The diftiilation of pure alkohol or dilu- 
ohol from vegetable fubftances gives thefe. 
‘1 in its pure ftate feldom receiver any fen- 
piegnation ; bccaufe, although it is cap- 
diffoivmg the effential oils of plants, there 
trjrfew of them which it can bring over in 
pbon; a higher temperature being nectffary 
Utilize them than the alkohoL. But by em- 
diluted alkohol, a liquor is obtained 
odorous and pungent. When heated with 

K stable, the alkohol firft diftils over, and 
ds the water with the effential oil, and 
ole, when con den fed, forms a trairfparent 
TVfe diftiiled fpirits, like the diftilled 
are in general mere agreeable vehicles for 
Potion of other medicines, or grateful fti- 
foroetimes ufed to relieve nauiea or fla- 
The directions for preparing them arc 
^ the Pharmacopoeia, under the foirit jof 

V* 

*** Spiritus cart carvi, Spirit of caraway. 
_^fof caraway feeds, balfa pound. Pourjon 
alkohol, 9 lb. Macerate during two 
"* a clofe vc fur I ; then add a fufficient quan- 
* water to prevent empyreuma, and draw 
Ir> - rv diftiilation. 

" “ In the fame manner are prepared the 
fpirits, 9 lb. being drawn from the 
affixtd to each : 

Spiritus corticis lauri cinnamomu Bark of 
tair^n, i lh. 

|; 4, u Spwitus mentbac pipcritac florentis . Ilerb 

mpermim, ifib. 

[♦' xvn. p, u i. 
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2 SS • 44 Spiritus nucis myriflicae mofehatae . Nut- 
meg, 2 OZ. 

256. 44 Spiritus fruftus myrti pimentae . Fruit of 
pimento, half a pound. 

257. “ To thefe may be added from the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, 

258. 44 Spiritus mentbae fatrvae . Spirit of {pear- 
mint. 

259. “ Spiritus pulegii. Spirit of pennyroyal. 

260. 44 Of comp und fpirits, the following have 
a place in the Pharmacopoeias ; 

261. 44 Spiritus juniperi communis compofitus . 
Compound fpirit ot juniper. Pbarm, Ed, 

262. 44 Take of jumper berries bruiled, one 

pound ; caraway feeds, fennel feeds,* of each one 
ounce and a half; diluted .aHtohol, nine pounds. 
Macerate for two days; and, adding as much wa- 
ter as is fufficient to prevent empyreuma, draw 
off nine pounds by diftiilation.” This has been 
ufed as a carminative and diuretic. , * 

26 3. 44 Spiritus anifi compofitus . Compound fpi- 
rit of anife. Pbarm, Lord. — 44 Take of anile feeds, 
angelica feeds, ot each bruifed half a pound ; 
proof-fpirit, one gallon ; water as much as is 
fufficient to prevent empyreuma. Diftil one gal- 
lon.” It is ufed aifo as a carminative. 

264. 44 Spiritus rapbani compofitus. Spirit of 
horfe-radifh. Pbarm, Lord, — * 4 Take of horfe-i 
radd.ifli root, dried orange peel, of each 2 ib.; frefh 
garden feurvy-grafs, 4 lb.; nutmegs bruifed, 1 
oz. ; proof-fpirit, two gallons ; water, as much as 
is fufficient to prevent empyreuma. Diftil two 
gallons.” This was at one time recommended aa 
an antifcorbutic. It has juftly fallen into difufe. 

265. 44 There remain, laftly, thofe diftilled fp^- 
rits prepared with pure alkohol. 

266. 44 Spiritus lanjcndulae fpicae . Spirit of la 
vender. — 44 Take of freffi lavender flowers, 2 lb. 
alkohol, 8 lb. Draw off 7 lb. by diftiliation in a 
water-bath.” 

267. 44 Spiritus lavendulae fpicae compofitus . 
Compound fpirit of lavender. — 44 Take of fpirit 
of lavender, 3 lb. ; fpirit of rofemary, 1 lb. 5 cin- 
namon bark, 1 oz. ; cloves, 2 dr. ; nutmeg, half 
an ounce; red launders wood, 3 dr.; macerate 7 
days and ftrain.” The dofe is 30 or 40 drops. 

268. 44 Spiritus ronfmarini officinalis. Spirit of 
rofemary.— 44 Take of frefh rofemary tops, 2 lb. 
alkohol, 8 lb. Draw off 7 lb. by diftiilation in a 
water-bath.” 

269. 44 Alkohol . There is no procefs in the Er 
dinbnrgh Pharmacopoeia for the preparation of 
alkohol. The following is given by the London 
College:— 44 Take of rectified fpirit of wine, one 
gallon ;1 prepared kali (fub-carbonat of potato 4 ) 
hot, one pound and a half; pure kali (potafb)i 
one ounce. Mix the vinous fpirit with the pure 
kali, and then add one pound of the prepared 
kali, while hot. Agitate and digeft for 24 hours. 
Pour off the fpirit ; add to it the remainder of 
the prepared kali, and diftil from a water bath, 
Preferve the alkohol in a veffel well ftopt. The 
prepared kali ought to be heated to 300°. The 
fpecific gravity of alkohol is to that of diftilled 
water as 815 to 1000.” 

270. 44 The rectified fpirit of wine, employed in 
this procefs, is prepared by diftiilation from the 
R r fpiritous 
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fpiritous liquors of commerce. It couflftR of al- 
cohol with a portion of water. The potafh em r 
ployed in the pr< fcnt proct ^ abftfa&s the greater 
part o^this water, by the firmi* attraction it ex- 
erts to it ; and, by a cayefu} diftillation, the al- 
Itohoi is obtained, if not entirely, at leaf! neatly 
purc^* 

171. *f The fpecific gravity required in the al- 
Jcohpf, empfoyed in the proceffes of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, is . ;.l 833 ; and though 

at that ftandard, it rauft contaut a portion of 
vatey, jt is fuflicieitfly Along for all pharmaceu- 
tical purpofes/ ? • 


£ect. XVI! Olea volatilia. 
SriLLAT^-iA vel Essentialia. 


oVvn Ole a 
Volatile 
Oils, Disjilled or Essential Oils. 

• *7*. “ Essential oils differ fpmewhat jn their 

fenfible qualities, but a}l of them are highiy odo- 
rous and pm: ,«nt ; and, as medicines, they pof r 
fefs a ftimipatmc power. T^y are generally em- 
ployed coyrigents. to improve the flavour and 
tafte of the rptdicings with which they are mixed, 
to obviate any unpleafant fymptoms they may be 
gpt tQ produce. As thefe oils frequently exift in 
di^inCt velides in the vegetable, fome of »hem 
play be obtained by exnreftion j but, in general, 
they $re procured by diftilfation. The rules gi* 
yen in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia’are the fol- 
lowing? 

173. “Thefe oils arejtQ be prepared in the 
fame manner as the diftilled waters, except that 
y fmaller quantity of water is to be added. Seeds 
and roots are tq be previously bruifed or rafped. 
The oil accompanies thC water, and i3 afterwards 
Rrparated from it, according as it is lighter qrhea* 
Tier, by fwimming on the furfacg or falling to the 
bottom. With regard to the preparation of 
thefe diddled waters and oils, from the good nefs 
pf the fubftances, their textureythe fcafou of the 
year, and ftipilar cifcpmftance8, : fo many diffe- 
rences arife, that it is fcarcety poflible to giye any 
certain and general rules which (hall apply ftriftly 
%o every example; Many .'things therefqre are 
pmitted, to, be. regulated according tp the judg- 
ment of the operator, the mpft general precepts 
pniy being delivered /* . 4 \\ 
v 174. The qualities of thefe oils are confider f 
ably varied by a number of circumftances, more 
t fpecially by tlimate, foil, and feafon. They are 
likewife injured by too long beeping. Being high 
priced, they are alfo frequently adulterated by 
dilution with alkohoi* by ,thy. addition of an ex- 
prefied oU^or by interniixture with each other, 
the cheaper being ufed to adulterate the more va- 
luable. The firft is detected by the rnnkinef? pro- 
duced and continuing for fome timey on dropping 
the adulterated oil on water; the £econd, by the 
(ophilticattd oil leiving a permanent greafy fpot 
pn paper ; and the third may, in general, be dif- 
povered by the fmell of the coarfer oil, rendering 
it more ardent if neceflary, by the’application of 
gentle heat. .. , . , . . « 1 

175. “ It U nof neceffary to notice particularly 
the different effential oils, as they poffefs merely 
the aromatic quality, of the vegetables from which 
they are prepared. The following are thofe in* 
(cited in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia : 


ACT. Sect.^I 

176. “ Oleum berba # menuhae , piperitae flormi 
Oil of peppermint. 

27 7. “ Oleum berbae ju fit peri fabinoe. Oilnf favin 

2 ~8. “ Oleum f>'tnmitatumjlqrentium > onfman 
officinajif. Oil of folenWy. 

.. 279. “ Oleum fpkarum jLorenivm fami * 1 
fpifi e'. Oil of lavender. 

i8q. “ Qleum femin\im pimp\nellae pntfi. Oil 
anile.' 

281. M Qleum bftccarum junipe* ( cowmans. ( 
of juniper. 

282. “ Oleum radicis lauri fctjpifrau Oil of 1 
fafras. 

283. “ QJfum frufUui myrti pimentae* Qilrfj 
me'nto. 

284. “ The London College have a{fo oit 
Oleum ejpntiuh carui . Oil of carraway. 

285. “ Oleum\mentbae fat'rvae . Oil of fpeq 

286. u Oleum origani. Oil of wild thyme 

287. “ Oleum pulegv . Oil qf pennyroyal. 

283. “ 0 [eum jutemi et acidnm Jvccinu Oil 

acid of amber. — “ Take of amber in p« 
pure fand, equal parts. Put them # mixcd i 
glafs retort, of which they Iball fill one-foiff 
ving adapted a large receiver, djftil from a 
bath, with a fire’ gradually raifed. Firft, 1 
tery UqtioV with a little of a yellow oil, w] 
til ; then a yellow oil with an acid fait; 
wards, a reddilh and black oil. Pour the I 
out of the receiver, and let t|te oil Be ftp 
from the water. * Let the acid (alt, colle&cd 
the neck of the retort, and the Tides of ther 
et, be prefled between folds of bibulous j 
and freed from the adhering oil. Then pit 
by foiution in. hQt vyater and cryftali'nation 

28^. “ Amber is a hitumen which fufit 
compofition by heat. The acid which it J 
is one Jui generis ; the oil approaches in it 
Gerties to the other empyreunratic oils. T 
i? never ufed in medicine ; the oil is fornetifl 
ployed externally as a ftimulant, and inter 
antifpafmodic, but is alfo falling into 
A procefs is ordered $n the pharmacopou* 
purification. 

290. “ Qleum fuccini puri/p mum . Purified 
^mbrr , — ‘f Ditfil oil of amber mixed with ft* 
its quantity of water, from a giafs retort, 
two. thirds pf 1 he water have paffed into tl 
ceiver. Then feparate this purified vobti 
from the water, and keep it in veffels well ft 
The oil thus purified, is at firft nearly coloq 
but gradually acquires 2 brown tinge. Its a 
is extremely unpleaiant^its tafte acrid. Itsi 
as an antifpafimnTlcSfc'trn drops. 

291. “Oleum ierebintbinae . Hostile purtffl 
Rectified oil of turpe^Uiit. — “ Take qf * 
o|l of turpentine, 1 lb. ; water, 4lb. diftiiJ< 
as any. oi| comes over. ,, This pcqfefs fctffll 
neceffary | as diftilled pil of turpentine is in pi 
pure enough. 

291. “ Two other empyreumatic oils arc il 
ed in the London Pharmacopoeia. . 

293. “ Oleum an'miale . Animal oil , — u 
0*1 ot hart|iiorn, 1 ib. Diftil three tilnes. ,, TJ 
is formed by the decompofition of bones by! 
It was once celebrated for its antifpafmodic | 
er, but Ins long been little ufed. 

194. 14 Oleum pev qlsi* Oil of petroleum, « 
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terd t*r.— “ Diftil petroleum in a fand-bath.” 
Ha>fui bw> ufed puncipally as an external fti- 
InUting application. 

■rr.XVIIL Oleosa. — Oily preparations. 

W95. u Oleum Ammenintumy vnlgo Linimentum 
Ammoniated oil, commomy called vo- 
I tin ment. — M Take of ofive oil, 102.: wa- 
of ammonia, two drachms. Mix them. 

A much ftronper prepajutiofi is ordered in 
London Pharmacopoeia. Linimentum ammoniae 
tw, confiding of water of pare ammonia, one 
let ; olitc oil, 2 oz. Another is infer ted undtr 
Linimentum am momae, compofed 6f wa- 
rf ammonia, (or rather carbdhat of p.mmoni- 
' ill an ounce; olive oil, aft orjncc and a half, 
both from the nature and proportion of 
dients, fs milder. They are ad ufed as 
lints; and* for this purpofr, the liniment 
Ei'inbdrvh Cohere fi t ms heft adapted. 

“ Oleum lihi tum take % Lin feed oil with 
Take of imfeed oil, lime water, of each 
!*• Mix them/' This is tried as an ap- 
fo burns. 

"Oleum camphor at Um. Camphofafted oil. 
‘e of olive oil, a oz. ; camphor, half art 
Mu them, fo as that the camphor may 
'd*” This is a form under which cam- 
frttfuently applied externally as a ftimo- 
' anodyne. 

"Oleum fuJphfratum. Sutphurated oil. — 
f of olive oil, 8 oz. ; foblimed ftrtphfir,* 
Boil with a gentle fire, in a large ffou pen, 
conftantly antii they unite.” This folu<* 
foip! ur in oil was once recommended as 
florant, in a dofe of twenty or thirty 
»d was ufed in afthma and phthifis, but 
^together difeardtd frortn practice. 

M In the London Pharmacopoeia, there is 
* to be prepared in the fame manner, 
ofdil in petroleum, Petroleum sul- 
t**. Its qualities are the fame. 

XIX. Sales et Saliva. — Salts and SA- 
LINE SUBSTANCES. 

^ To give a precMe definition of the term &r/# 
It was formerly fuppofed to denote 
[eminently fapid, folubie in water, cryftal- 
1 fefible, and uninflammable. BOt thefe 
s are not poffefled by many bodies fup- 
I to belong to the clafs of felts, and they 
I to others which ate arranged under other 
chemical agents. 

The definition of fait a, in the language of 
^themiftry, fee ms rather to be taken from 
ofltiou, than from their properties, h 
IcderftoOd to be applied to the fubftances 
1 by the name of acids, to thofe entitled al- 
to all fbe compounds formed by the 
*' n* of acids with alkalies, earths, and 
coxyds. The acid$ and alkalies areterm- 
the other 8e-.cnd.u y or neutral felts.” 
1 general chemical qualities of the acids, 
r and neutral falls, and there new » omen- 
Chemistry, Index. The firft feline 

t m'mtH in the Pharmacopoeia are thofe of 
tod*. 

^ u Acidum acetofusn dcflillatum . Diftillcd 
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acetous acid.— 44 Diftil 8 lb. of acetous acid id 
glafs veflel *, with a gentle fire. The two pound# 
that firft come over are to be rejected as too waa 
tery * the 4! b. which follow are the diftillcd ace- 
tous acid. The fefiduum affords a ftill ftrougef 
acid, but too much burnt.” 

, 304. 44 Vinegar, as it is produced by fermenta* 
tion, confifts of acetous acid, largely diluted with 
Water, and mixed wiih a number of other fub^ 
ft.inces,— kartarous acid, extractive, mtrehaginotts/ 
and faccharine mattef. From thefe it is purified 
by diftillation, hilt it is ftill largely dilated with 
Water, as the pure acid is not eVen fo Volatile as 
water \ and, hi general, it receives from the dif- 
tillation feme what of an empyretfmatic odour; 
The procefs fhoOkt be conducted in glafe veflels, 
as directed in the Pharmacopoeia; a’s, from me-* 
tallic ones, the acid would receive an impregna- 
tion that might prove noxious. Diftilled acetous 
acid is chiefly employed as a Advent of fome ve- 
getable fubftances, and in making fome of the felts; 

30;. “ Aciditm aeetofum fortt. Strong acetous 
acid; — 44 Take of dried fiiiphat of iron, one pound ? 
acetite of lead, tooz. Ruh them together; Put 
them into' a retort, and diftif from fend with pf 
moderate fire, as long as any ac»d comes over.” 

30$. “ Adda **• aeetofum . Acetous acid. Pharm/ 
Loud. — “Take of verdigrife, m cqarfe powder/ 
two poOnds. Dry it peffe ,ily in a hath of water/ 
f, unrated With fea fait. Then diftil in a fand-r 
bath, and diftil the lieftfor a fecond trmd. ft# 
fpeciftc gravity is, ter that of diftilled water, a# 
1050 to 1000.” 

30J. “ 'thefe tWo ptoceffes ftiiTdfh a powerful 
acid ; but the refuR of chemical refearcheson thid 
fubjedt is fuch, that it is uncertain whether 1 
thefe two concentrated acids differ eflentially 
from each other, and whether they differ except 
in ftrength from the diluted acetous acid. 

308. “ In the firft procefs, that of the Edin-r 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, the folphuric acid of thtf 
dried fulp^irft of iron combines with fhe otyd of 
fead of the acetitc of lead, and diftn- apes the 
acetous acid, Which, with a portion of water of 
cryltallization, diltils over. Its odour i« ptfngent, 
its tafte acridj and its acid powers confiderablfc* 
It feems moft probable that it is merely the con- 
centrated aCetous acid. 

309. “ In the id procefs, the add conf aihed in 
the verdigrife is expeded by the action of the 
heat from the oxyd of copper, with which in that 
ftfbltance it f?> combined. But it has been gene- 
rally fuppofed, that at the fame time ft fufters 4 
chemical change. According to a former opini- 
on, it receives a portion of oxygen from the oxyd 
of copper. The experiments of Chaptal appears 
ed afterwards to prove, that it was rather de- 
prived of a portion of its carbon, which femain-J 
ed mixed or united with the oxyd of copper? 
while Adejt, and ftitf more lately DarTacq, have’, 
concluded from experiments, that no difference 
exifts between thofe acids but in ftrength, the 
acetous acid being more diluted than the oihcr, 
and, according to Darracq, containing a portion 
of miiciiaainoiis and extractive matter. The eon* 
centrated acid ft oni •verdigrife is the acetic acid of 
the new nomenclature, the radical vinegar of the 
older c he milts. 

R r » jia. 
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310. “ Thefe ftrong adds art principally ufed 
as powerful ftimulants, applied to the noftrils in 
languor and afohyxia. Their odour is pungent 
and grateful. They are capable alfo of ading as 
powerful rubefacients. 

31 1. 44 Acidum ben%oicu»\. Bezoic acid. — 
4 - 4 Take of benzoin in powder, any quantity*. 
Put it into an earthen pot, to the mouth of which 
there has been prtvioufly adapted a paper cone? 
apply a gentle fire, that the acid may be fubli- 
med. If it be contaminated with oil, let it be 
purified by folution in hot water, and cryftalliza-, 
tion.” (Or, according to the diredion of the 
London College, its purification may be effected 
by mixing it with white clay, and again ftiblim- 
ing it.) This acid exifts ready formed in benzoin, 
and all the balfams, and, as it is volatile, is eafi- 
]y fublimcd by heat. 

312. Another procefs, fuppofed' to be more 
economical, by M. Scheele, is as follows, in the 
Pruffian Pharmacopoeia : — 44 Take of powdered ben- 
zoin, 24 oz. ; carbonat of foda, 8 oz. Mix them, 
and boil in 16 lb. of water, ftirring conftantly for 
half an hour. Strain. To the remaining benzoin 
add 6 lb. of water. Boil them together, and ftrain. 
Mix both liquors, and evaporate to 2 lb. Filter 
the liquor, and add to it diluted fulphuric acid to 
faturation. The benzoic acid, precipitated under 
the form of a light greyilh powder, rs to be diflbl- 
ved in boiling water; and the folution ftrained, 
while hot, through linen, is to be fet afide to cry fi 
tallize. The cryftals are to be walhed with cold 
water and dried. 

3 44 Benzoic acid has been fuppofed topoflefs 
fome expetforant power, and, on this fuppoiltion* 
enters into the compolition of the paregoric elix- 
h’s of- the Pharmacopoeias. 

: 314: 4r Acidum muriaUcum. Muriatic acid.— 
44 Take of miuiat of foda, a lb. ; fulphuric acid, 
zb oz. ; water, 1 lb. ; firft expofc the muriat of fo- 
da in a pot to a red heat for a fhort time; when 
Cold, put it into a retort. Then pour the acid, 
mixed with the water, and cold, on the muriat of 
ibda. Dift.il from a fand-bath with a moderate 
fire, as long as any acid comes over. Its fpccific 
gravity is to that of diftllled water as 1170 to iooo.** 

315. “ This procefs is an example of fmgie af- 
finity. The fulphuric acid combines with the fo- 
da of the muriat of foda, and the muriatic acid is 
dilcngaged. It combines with the watery vapour r 
and is thus eafily condenfed. It has generally a 
yellowifh tinge, from the prefence of a final 1 quan- 
tity of iron, from which it can be freed by a fe- 
cond diftiljation. The principal ufe of this acid 
is for pharmaceutical purpofes. It can fcarccly 
be faid to be employed as a medicine. 

316. 44 Acidum oxy-muriatiewn . Oxy-muriatic 
acid. — 44 Though no procefs is inferted in any 
Pharmacopoeia for the preparation of this acid, it 
is applied, both in its pure Rate and in its combi- 
nations, to medicinal uies. Uhcombined it has 
been employed to deftroy contagion, and is per- 
haps the moft effectual of any of the agents that 
have been ufed for this purpofe.” (See Oxy-mi/- 
riatic acid.) The vapours are diffufed through 
the place where the contagion is to be deftroyed. 

317. “ Combined with potalh, it forms^ a fait 
employed as an anti-venereal remedy. To pre- 


pare this fait, 16 oz. of fub-carbonat of potail 
are dilfolved in 4 lb. of water, and the folutumi 
repeatedly agitated with 8 oz. of lime, to abftra( 
the carbonic acid. The folution of pure potai 
is to be poured into the bottles of Woutfe’sapp! 
ratus, connected with a retort, containing 3 Jbj 
muriat of foda, 1 lb. of black oxyd of mangand 
and 2 ib. of fulphuric acid, previoufly diluted wi 
one pound and a half of Water. On applying, 
moderate heat to the retoit by a fand-bath, cf 
exy-muriatic acid is dilengaged, and pallirsthrou 
the folution of potafh. Inftcad of combining i 
redtly, however, with the potalh, itfufferedtoi 
pofition: one part of it returns to the itdcl 
muriatic acid, the other becomes, what is proa 
ly fpeaking, a ftiper-oxygenated acid. Both I 
rate themfelves w kh potafh ; and the two 
feparated, from their different degrees of M 
ty z the common inuriat remains diffobe^ 
fuper-oxygenated muriat cry Rail izes. The I 
tals are wafhed with a fmall quantity of cold 
ter. They are in Fmall plates of a filvery % 
colour.” This method of preparing tbcoxj 
riat of potalli is fomewhat different from that 
feribed by Dr Thomfon. See Oxy-murut, 
3. 44 This fait is given in fyphilis in a dofe 0 
grains three or four times a-day. 

3 1 8. 44 Acidum nitrojum . Nitrous acid . — u j 
of pure nitrat of potalh, beat to powder, 1 
fulphuric acid, 16 oz. The nitrat of potalh I 
put into a glafs retort, pour upon it the folpl 
acid, and diftil from a land -hath with a lire 
dually raifed, until the iron is of an obfcurt 
heat. The fpecific gravity of this acid is to 
of diftilled water as 1.55*0 to 1000.” 

319. 44 In this procefs the fulphuric acid < 

bines with the potalh, and difengages the \ 
acid. The latter acid, however, partly fro 
heat employed in the diftillation, and parti] 
haps from the exertion of a difpoling aftiiriM 
fers a flight decompolition ; a fmall portw® 
lofcs part of its oxygen, and a quantity of m 
gas is formed ; this is abforbed by the nitriol 
and forms the nitrous, which is more or » 
loured and fuming, according to the depj 
heat employed in the diftillation. The rcM 
is fulphat of potafli, with an excels of fulw 
acid. 4 

320. 44 Nitrous acid is extenfively employ* 
a pharmaceutic agent : from the facility w ith ^ 
it parts with oxygen, it is one of the moft iaj 
tant. lit the Rate of vapour, it has been erop 
ed under the form of fumigation to deftroy eg 
gion ; and has this advantage that it can bfl 
plied w ithout requiring the removal ofthefi* 

321. 44 Acidum ntirofum di/utum. Diluted nifl 

acid.— “Take of nitrous acid, water, equal wfl| 
Mix, avoiding the noxious vapour.” j 

322. 44 Acidum nitricum * Nitric acid . — “ I 
of nitrous acid, any quantity. Put it into i 
tort, and a receiver being adapted, apply 
gentle heat until the redckft part fhall havep* 
over, and the acid which remains in the ft 
lhall have become nitric.” By the heat, thl 
trous gas is the nitrous acid, which gives it 
yellow colour, and the fuming quality is expel 
and condeuies in the receiver, with a iUtic a 
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The nitric acid remains colourlefs. Their medi- 
cinal powers are equal. 

?:j . u Spiritus aetberis nitroji. Spirit of nitrous 
fldr.— M Take of alkohol, 3 lb. ; nitrous acid, 1 
; ft. Pour the alkohol into a large phial, placed in 
1 1 refit! full of cold water, and add the acid gra- 
feily, with conftant agitation. Cloie the phial 
fcfetly, and fet it afide for 7 days in a cool place ; 
Ifea diltii the liquor with the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, into a receiver kept cool with water or lhow, 
n long as any fpirit comes over.” 

J14. u This anfwers perhaps all the purpofes 
•iiich could be derived from pure nitrous ether, 
tehkh it very dangerous in the preparation. 

315. u The theory of the action of acids on al- 

I of the formation of ethers, is, notwith- 
xlcrn refearches, obfeure ; and that of 
r is very imperfcdly elucidated. It is 
however, that during its production, 
oxalic and acetous acids are formed ; 
criments of Bayen have clearly proved, 
ronfidcrabic portion of the nitric acid 
ed or combined in fuch a manner with 
f the alkohol, that it is no longer cap- 
ping an alkali. Perhaps it may be in- 
the acid, by parting with oxygen to 
1 of the alkohol, caules the formation 
: and acetous acids, and that the re- 
nents of the alkohol unite to form the 
ppcars to contain more carbon than 
»er. 

»e fpirit of nitrous ether contains a 
:id, from which it may be freed by a 
>n, with magnefia or potafh. It is 
iulous, very volatile and inflammable, 
cohol and water. It is employed as 
and diuretic, fometimes as an anti- 
Its dofc is from 30 to 50 drops. 

■tdnm ftiphwricum diltwn* Diluted 
d, or diluted vitriolic acid. — “ Take 
acid, one part; water, 7 parts (in 
Pharmacopoeia 8 parts). Mix them.” 
cid is obtained by burning fulphur 
from one eighth to one tenth of nit rat 
large leaden chambers. By the oxy- 
the fulphur, the acid is formed, and 
rf water placed in the bottom of the 
"his liquor, when Tufficiently acid 11- 
centrated by boiling in glate retorts, 
obtained thick and unChiousin itsap- 
doujrleC* and tranfparcnt, having a 
ity of 1850. 

Iphuric acid thus prepared is never 
•e. It contains a quantity of fulphat 
id fometimes a frr.all portion of ful- 
From thefe it is in a great mcafure 
lilution with water, the diluted acid 
ible of holding ^hem diflolvcd. Its 
nore manageable than that of the can- 
id. As an aftringent it is taken to the 
drops. 

: idtrn fulpburicum aromatic um. Aro- 
iric acid. — 44 Take of alkohol, 2 lb. ; 
id, 6 oz. Drop the acid gradually 
>hoL Digcft the mixture with a very 
n a clofe veflel for three daye,* then 
1 of cinnamon, one ounce and a half, 
* one ounce. Digeft agaio in a clofc 
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veflel for fix days; then drain through paper 
placed in a glafs funnel.” Doze 30 drops. 

330. “ JEtbcr Julpburictu. Sulphuric ether, for- 
merly vitriolic aether.— 44 Take of folphuric acid, 
alkohol, of each 32 oz. Pour the alkohol into a 
glafs retort, capable of bearing a fudden heat. 
Then pour on the acid in an uninterrupted ftream. 
Mix them gradually by frequent and gentle agita- 
tion ; then immediately diftil from a fand-bath, 
previously heated for this purpofe, into a receiver 
kept cool with water or fnow. But regulate the 
heat in fuch a manner that the liquor may be 
made to boil as foon as poftible, and continue to 
boil until 16 oz. have diftilled over ; then remove 
the retort from the fund. To the diftilled liquor 
add two drachms of potafh, then diftil again from 
a high-necked retort, with a very gentle heat, in- 
to a receiver kept cool, until 10 oz. have palled 
over. If to the acid remaining in the retort after 
the firft diftrllation, 16 oz. of alkohol be added, 
and the diftillation repeated, ether will again be 
produced. And this may* be often repealed.” 

331. " In the formation of fulphuric ether, it is 
found by experiment that the alkohol fuffers de- 
compofition ; a portion of its carbon is feparated 
in a fenftble form, and renders the refidual liquor 
thick and dark coloured ; a quantity of water is 
formed, and the remaining elements of the alko- 
hol unite to form the ether. Ether differs from 
alkohol in containing lefs carbon, or rather more 
hydrogen ; and this difference is eftablilhed* not 
only by the fa Cts with regard to its formation, but 
likewifc by the comparative products of their com- 
buftion. 

331. 44 With regard to the agency of the ful- 
phuric acid, by which thefe changes are effeClcd 
in the compofition of the alkohol, two opinions 
are at prefent maintained by chemifts. According 
to the older doClrine, part of the fulphuric acid 
is decompofed ; its oxygen combines with a por- 
tion of the hydrogen of ^he alkohol, and forms 
water ; the balance of attractions among the ele- 
ments of the alkohol being broken, carbon is de- 
pofited, and ether formed from a new combina- 
tion of thefe remaining elements. 

333. 44 Fourcrov and Vauquelin have denied 
that any decompofition of the acid isneceflary for 
the formation of ether. They fuppofe that itaCts 
folely by a difpoling aflinity caufing part of the 
oxygen and part of the hydrogen of the alkohol 
to enter into a binary combination to form water; 
whence relults the exertion of new affinities, by 
which carbon is feparated, and ether formed. The 
experiments from wnich this latter opinion Has 
been deduced, arc not unexceptionable ; and the 
fads, that no acid which does not pail with oxy- 
gen can form ether, while adds, which part with 
that principle readily, form it with facility, fa- 
vour the fuppofuion that the fulphuric acid occa- 
fions the formation of ether, by yielding part of 
its oxygen to the hydrogen of the alkohol. 

334. 44 The principle, in conducting this pro- 
cefs, is to ftop it at the proper period ; that is, 
when the formation of ether ceafes, and fulphu- 
rous add begins to be difcngaged. Tins is belt 
known by the neck of the retort being obfenad 
with w'hite fumes : when thefe appear, the fire 
muft be immediately lowered or removed, a- o- 
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fhcrwife the liquor in the retort would fwell up 
4 nd pafe over into the receiver. The e ther obtain- 
ed by the firft diftillation is impure. It is diluted 
with water and alkohol, and impregnated gene- 
tally with fulphurous acid. It is re# ified by dif- 
tilling it a ad time with a very gentle heat, with 
the addition of potafti, which attracts the fulphu- 
rous acid ; or, what fucceeds better, with the ad- 
dition of black oxyd of manganefe, which con- 
verts that acid into fulphuric. 

335. 44 Ether, properly prepared, has a pene- 
trating diffufive odour, and a very pungent tafte. 
It is highly volatile, evaporating rapidly at the 
common temperature of the atmofphere. It is 
foluble in ten parts of water, and combines with 
alkohol in every proportion. It is narcotic and 
antifpalmodic. Its dofe is half a drachm. 

336. 44 JEther fJpburicuj cum alcohol? . Sulphu- 
ric ether with alkohol, formerly named fpirit of 
vitriolic tether. — The London college order a com- 
pound fpirit of vitriolic aether to be prepared by 
mixing 2 lb- of unredtified ether with 3 drachms of 
oil of wine. 44 Take of fulphuric ether, one part ; 
alkohol, two parts. Mix them.” 

337. “ AS.thcr fulphuricm cum alcobole aromatictu. 
Aromatic fulphuric ether with alkohol. — This is 
made from the fame materials, and in the lame 
manner as the compound tintfure of cinnamon, 
nnlefs that fulphuric ether with alkohol is ul'ed in 
place of diluted aikohol. 

338. “ Carbonat ammoniac : olim ammonia prae- 
farata . Carbonat of ammonia. — 44 Take of muriat 
Of ammonia, \ lb. carbonat of lime, commonly 
called chalk, dried alb. Each being ftparately 
reduced to powder, mix them and fublime from 
a retort into a receiver kept cold.” 

339. This is an example of double eledtive at- 
traction. The muriatic acid of the muriat of am- 
monia combines with the lime of the carbonat of 
lime ;and the carbonic acid of the latter unites with 
the ammonia of the former. The carbonat of 
ammonia which is formed is fublimed and obtain- 
ed In a cryftalline cake. It is ufed as a fiimulant 
to the noftnis in fainting, and as a ftimulant and 
diaphoretic, taken internally in a dofe of from 5 
to 1 5 grains. 

340. 44 Aqua carbonath ammoniac ; olim aqua am- 
moniac. Water of carbonat of ammonia. — 44 Take 
of muriat of ammonia, carbonat of potalh, of 
each 16 oz. ; water, 2 lb. To the falts, mixed and 
put into a glafs retort, add the water; then diftil 
from a fmd-bath with a tire gradually railed, to 
drynefs.” 

341. 44 Liquor •volntilis, f(tl t ft oleum cornu eemri. 
Volatile liquor, fait, and oil of hartlbom. Pharm . 
L on d , — “ Take of hartlhorn, 10 lb. Diftil, increaf- 
ing the fire gradually. A volatile liquor, fait, and 
oil, come over. The oil and the fait being fepa- 
rated, diftil the liquor three times. To the fait 
add an equal weight of prepared chalk, and fub- 
limc three times, or until it become white. The 
fame volatile liquor, fait, and oil, may be obtain- 
ed from any of the parts of animals except fat.” 

342. “ Though this at one time was fuppofrd to 
be poffefied of fome peculiar virtues, it is now 
juftly rejcdted from practice; and the carbonat of 
ammonia, obtai ed pure by the preceding pro- 
files, is preferred. 
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343* u Aqua ammoniac : olim aqua ammm 
caujlicae. Water of ammonia. — 44 Take of muria 
of ammonia, 16 oz. ; lime, frelh prepared, 2 lb, 
water, 6 lb. To one pound of water in an iroi 
or earthen veflel, add the lime broken down, art 
dole the veflel for 24 hours, until the lime fall i| 
to a fine powder, which put into a retort, ~ 
this add the muriat of ammonia, difiolvtd in 5 
of watbr, and, ihuttmg the mouth of the ret< 
mix them by agitation. Laftly, diltil with ait] 
fo moderate, that the operator can ca&ly ap^ 
his hand to the retort, into a receiver kept cuJ 
until ao oz. have diftilled over. In this difoli 
tion the vcflela are to be fo luted as to confl 
effectually the penetrating vapours.” 1 

344* 44 The folution has a ftrong pungent 
a very acrimonious tafte, and inflames the I 
It is ufed in medicine as a powerful ftimutenU 
diaphoretic ; internally, in a dofe of io*dropsj< 
temally, as a ftimulant and rubefacient.* ' 

345* 44 Alcohol ammoftiatum , Jb ve fp* itm im 
niae. Ammoniated alkohol.— 44 Take of diluted) 
kohol, 4 lb. } muriat of ammonia, 4 oz.; earifl 
of potalh, 6 oz. Mix, and draw off by diti 
tion with a gentle fire, a lb." This has the p 
gent ammoniacal fmell. It is ufed principal!} 
the menftruum cf ibme vegetables, with uhichl 
mon ia coincides in medicinal operation. 

346. 44 Alcohol ammoniatum arommticvm , j 
fpiritus ammoniac aromatictu. Aromatic amM 
ated alkohol. — 44 Take of lpirit of ammonia, 84 
volatile oil of rofemary, one drachm and a k 
volatile oil of lemon, 1 dr. Mix fo as to diffi 
the oils.” In the London Pharmacopoeia, ai 
cloves is ordered in place of oil of rofemary. 1 
dofe is x 5 to 30 drops/ 

347. 44 Alcohol ammoniatum foetidum , Jrte 
tus ammoniac foetid its. Foetid ammoniated 
hoi. — 44 Take of fpirit of ammonia, 8-oz.alfa 
gum-refin, half an ounce. Let them digi 
dole veilel for 12 hours; then diftil 80a. 
heat of a water-bath.” In byltcria the dofe 
drops. 

348. 44 Spirit us ammoniac fuecinatu 
Lond. Succinated fpirit of ammonia. — 44 T 
alkohol, one ounce ; water of pure amroi 
oz.; rectified oil of amber, one lcruple; 

10 gr. Digeft the foap and the oil of 
the alkohol, until they are dkTolved. Then 
the water of pure ammonia, and mix by 
tion.” This is an impede# formula for the 
paration of Ean de Luces 

349- 44 Carbonat potajjae • Carbonat cf . 

— 44 Let impure carbonat of potafti, (which in 
li(h is named pearLa/hcj t ) be put into a ci 
and brought to a red heat, that the oily im] 
ties, if any are prefent, may be burnt out; 
rubbing it with an equal weight of water, 
them thoroughly by agitation. The liquor, 
ter the impurities have fublided, being poi 
into a clean iron pot, is to be boiled to di 
ftirring the fait conftantly towards the end cf 
b iling, that it may not adhere to the vttttV* 

350. 44 The Pearl-Ashes of commerce arH 
tained by the incineration of the wood of land 
getables. They confift of fub-carbonat of 
with fulphat and muriat of potalh, filkteous 
and metallic matter from which they are . 

ft 
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by this procefs. The fait is a fub-carbonat 
pipotztii. It is in white grains and is ddiquefcent. 

351. M Carbmms potajfae purijjimus > olim fal tar - 
tir;. Pure carbonat of potaih, formerly fait of 
Uitar.— “ Take of impure fuper-tartrite or potafh, 
by quantity. Having wrapped it up in moift bi- 
paper, or put it into a crucible, burn it 
| poz black mafs, by placing it among live coals, 

1 fining reduced it to powder, fubjed it to a mo- 
Aate heat, in an open crucible, until it become 
Srtkfle, or at lead of an alb-grey colour, care be- 
ta taken that it do not melt. Then diflolve it in 
water, ftrain the liquor through linen, and 
kuporate it in a clean iron vclfel. Airring the mat- 
ter conftantly towards the end of the evaporation, 
fttb a iron fpoon, that it may not adhere to the 
wocm of the veflel. A very white fait will re- 
pm, which is to be left a little longer on the fire, 
jktii the bottom of the veflel is nearly at a red 
pL When cold, it is to be kept in glafs yeflels, 
■iiopt.” 

IjlIv^The tartarqu? acid is decompofed by 
gfaj the fuper-tartrite of potalh to heat. 
Idit* carbon and oxygen unite and form car- 
fc&kl, which is attracted by the potaih, and 
xxbooaceous matter is burnt out. A fait is 
Jraed, which is a fubcaybonat of potafh. Thjs 
k ufed as an antacid and diuretic. 
f5J. 44 jfqua potajfae , vulgo lixivium c a** jit cum. 
wot potaih. — “ Take of newly prepared lime, 
.carbonat of potaih, 6 ox. Put the lime in- 
1 iron or earthen veirel, with afi oz. of warm 
fc The ebullition being finilhed, immediate- 
lithe fait ; and the whole being well mixed, 
i the veflel till they become cold. Let the 
materials, previoufly well agitated, be poinv 
Bjfo a glafs funnel, the throat of which is ob- 
with clean linen. Cover the upper ori- 
of the funnel, while the neck of it is infertoi 
pnether glafs veflel, that the water of potaih 
^gradually drop through the linen into the 
“ When it firft ceafes to drop, pom: 

the funnel fome ounces of water, but cauti- 
fo that it may fwim above the matter. The 
9 of potaih will again begin to drop. In this 
in the aftufion of water is to be repeated, un- 
K have filtered, which w ill be in a or 3 days, 
tpper parts of the liquor are to be mixed 
ptke lower by agitation, and it is to be kept 
l* ttflel well Aopt.” 

3 M* u time, having a Aronger attraction to 
i^mic acid, than potafh has attrads that acid 
®>thc fub«carbonat, and leaves the potaih pure. 
£ ufcd in medicine as a lithoqtrjptic and ant r 

li$ 5 » u Aqua fuper> carbonat is potajfae. \yater of 
Ntaarbonat'of potaih. — 44 Take of water 10 lb. 
F* carbonat of potaih, one ounce. Diflolve, 
Pupoic tlie folution to the current of carbonic 
P gas which arifev from thre$ ounces of pow- 
H carbonat of lime, three ounces of fuiphuric 
?f d three pounds of water gradually and 
^uil y mixed. N The chemical apparatus in- 
wed by Nooth is well adapted to this prepara- 
^ But, if a larger quantity of the folution is 
quirtd, the apparatus of Woulfe is preferable. 
* colder* the air is, and the greater the pref- 
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lure, the better will be the liquor. It ought tp 
be kept in velftls wrell Aopt.” 

356. Potajby when ufed as a lithontriptic hv 
ritates the Aomach and bladder fo much that it 
cannot be long continued. But when thus fuper- 
faturated w ith carbonic acid it i6 plcafant and fefe* 
It is taken to the extent of 1 or a lb. in the day! 
When properly prepared, it is pungent and aci- 
dulous, and fparkles when poured into a glafs. 

357. 44 Car bonus fodae , olim Jal alkalinus Jixui 
fojjilis pur ijieat us) Carbonat of foda. — 44 Take of 
impure carbonat of foda, any quantity. Bruife it, 
and boil in w ater, until all the £alt is diffohred. 
Strain the folution through paper, and evaporate 
jt in an iron veflel, that after it has cooled cryAals 
may form.” The cryAqJs are rhomboidal and 
contain a large quantity of water of cryAalliza- 
tion. This fait is ufed a lithontriptic under the 
form of a watery folution fuperfaturated with car- 
bonic acid. 

358. 44 Aqua fuper-eqrbQflatis fodae. Water of 
fuper-carbonat of foda. — 44 This is prepared from 
jo lb. of water, and a oz. of carbonat o r foda, in 
tfie fame manner as the water of fuper-carbonat 
of potafh.” This is alfo qfed as a lithontriptic, 
and preferred to the above as more pleafant. 

359. 4 ' Aqua acctitis an}momae t vulgo fpiritus 
JMwdereri. Water of acetiteof ammonia.- 44 Take 
of carbonat of ammonia, any quantity. Pour on 
it as much diAilled acetous acid as may be necef- 
fary to faturate exactly the ammonia.” It is given 
as a diaphoretic, in divided doles of one ounce. 

360. 44 Acetis potajfae . Acetiteof potaih. — Take 
of pure carbonat of potafh, any quantity. Boil it 
with a gentle heat in 4 or 5 times its weight of 
diAilled acetous acid, 4 nd add more acid at diffe- 
rent times, until, on the watery part of the for- 
mer portion being nearly diflipated by evaporation, 
the acid newly added excite no effervefcence : this 
will happen when about %o parts of acid have 
been confumed. Then let it be flowly dried. Let 
the remaining impure frit be liquefied with a gen- 
tle heat, for a fhort time ; then diffolved in wa- 
ter, and Arained through paper. If the melting 
has been properly done, the Arained liquor will 
be limpid; if not, of a brown colour. After- 
wards evaporate with a very gentle heat this li- 
quor, in a lhallqw glafs veflel, Airring the felt 
w hile it concretes, that it may more quickly be 
brpught to drynefs. Daftly, the acltite of potaih 
pught to be kept in a glafs veflel, well clofed, that 
it may not liquefy by the a&ion of the air.” 

361. 44 In this procefs the acetous acid com- 
bines with tlje potato, difengaging the carbonic 
acid. The acelite of potaih obtained by the eva- 
poration is brow n}to. This felt was at one time 
celebrated as a diuretic, in a dole of one or two 
drachms ; but it has now nearly fallen into dif- 
ttfe. 

36a. 44 Potajfc 1, olim caujticum commune ace^n* 
mum. Potafh. — 44 Take of water of potafh, any 
quantity. Evaporate it in a covered clean iron 
veflel, until, when the ebullition is finifhed, the 
faline matter flow fmoothly like oil, which will 
happen before the velfel is at a red heat. Then 
pour it on a clean iron plate ; cut it into fmall 
modes before it hardens, and immediately put 

them 
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them intfli a phial well ftopt.” Potafh in this fait formed. It is not eafily cryftallizcd. In it 
form is ufed as a cauftic ; it quickly erodes ani- preparation, therefore, the folution ia ufually t 
amal matter, and, mixed with loap, has been ufed vaporated to dryntfs. This fait has a bitter taftc 
to open an ulcer. it is very folubie in water, requiring only fog 

363. “ Potajpz cum cc.lrc, ollm cauflicum com mu- parts of cold water for its folution. A* 1 pui 
ne tnitius . Potaih with lime. — “ Take of water of gative, it is given in the dofe of one ounce, 
potafh, any quantity. Evaporate it to one third 369. 44 Yartaris potajjae ttjodac* dim ’a! rvpt 
in a covered iron vetfel ; then mix with it as much lenfis. Tartrite o i potalh andToda.*— ‘‘Th s ispf 


newly flaked lime as may be fufficient to give it 
the confidence of a iblid paftc, which is to be 
kept in a ftopt vcfiel.” As a cauftic, this is mil- 
der than the former, and is alfo lefs deliquefeent. 

364. 44 SJpbus poi>i [fat: ohm tartarum vitno- 
latum. Sulphat of potafh.— 44 Take of fulphuric 
acid, diluted with fix time* its weight of water, 
*ny quantity. Put it into a large glafs veficl, and 
gradually drop into it, of cartyonat of potafh drf- 
tolved in fix times its weight of water, as much 
as may be neceffary to the perfect faturation of the 
acid. The effervcfcence being over, ftrain the li- 
quor through paper ; and, after due exhalation, 
put it afide, that cryftals may form. Sulphat of 
potafh mAy alfo be conveniently made, by diffol- 
ving the refiduum of the diftillation of nitrous a- 
cid in warm water, £nd iaturating it with car- 
bonat of potafh: 4 * 

365. 44 In the former of thHe proceflfes, the ful- 
phuric acid unites with the potafh of the cajbo- 
imt of potalh, and expels the carbonic acid with 
cffenrelcence. In the latter, which is tfce one ge- 
nerally followed, the excefs of fulphuric acid at- 
tached to the fulphat of potafh, which remains 
after the diftillation of nitrous acid, is Saturated by 
the addition of a fufficient quantity of potaih. The 
fait forms an irregular cryftalline mafs; it has a 
•very bitter tafte, and is fparingly Jfoluble in water, 
its virtues arc thofe of a catliartic ; its dofe haff 
an ounce. 

366. 44 Sulphas potajjae cym fitlpkitre , oiim fa} 
polych'cjlus. Sulphat of potafh with fulphur. — 

Take of nitrat of potafh in powder, fubliined ful- 
phur, equal weights. Throw them well mixed, 
in fmall quantities at a time, into a red-hot cruci- 
ble. The deflagration being finifhed, let the fait 
cool, and keep it in a glafs phial, w*dl ftopt/* 
The nitrat of potafh, being decompofed by the red 
heat, affords oxygen to the fulphur, in fuch pro- 
portions as to convert it into fulphuric and fui- 
phurous acids. Both acids are attra&ed by the 
potafh. In its medicinal qualities, this faline 
compound does not appear to differ from the ful- 
phat of potafh ; and it is foon converted into it, 
by expofure to the air. 

367. 44 Tartris potafjae , Him tprtarum folubi/c. 
Tartrite of potafh.— 44 Take ofcarbonat of potafh, 
f lb. fuper-tartrite of potafU, 3 lb. or as much 
as may be neceffary; boiling water, 15 lb. To 
the carbonat of potafh diffolved in the water, add, 
by fmall quantities, the fuper-tartrite of potafh 
rubbed to a fine powder, as long as it excites ef- 
fervefcence, which generally ceifes before three 
times the weight of the carbonat of potafh have 
been thrown in. Then ftrain the liquor, when 
cold, through paper ; and, after due exhalation, 
put it afide that cryftals may form.” 

368. 44 The excefs of tartarous acid in the fu- 
pertartrite of potafh, isfaturated by the potafh of 
the carbonat of potafh, and the proper neutral 


pared from carbonat of foda and fuper-tartrite » 
potafh, in the Time manner as tartrite of potaSs 
The excefs of tartarous acid in the aciduiou u 
trite of potafh, being faturated in this preparatj 
with foda, a triple fait is formed. It cryftalfti 
in rhomboidal prifms ; is folubie in five parts 
water at 6o° 5 has a bitter faline tafte. It ii 
ployed as a cathartic, in the dofe of one w 
and is often preferred, as being Ids difagri 
•than other faline cathartics. 

370. 44 Pbefphas fodae . Phofphat of fa 
44 Take of bones, burnt to whitenefs and red 
to powder, 10 lb. ; fulphuric acid, 6 *b.; ^ 

9 lb. Mix the powder in an earthen vefief 
the fulphuric acid ; then add the water, and 
mix. Keep the velTel in ? water-bath for jf 
at the end of which, dilute the matter, bra 
other nine pounds of boiling water, and 
through a ftrong linen cloth, pouring over i 
dually, boiling water, until the whole acid is 
ed out. Put afide the drained liquor, thl 
impurities may fubfide, from which poor! 
and, by evaporation, reduce it to mnejX 
To this liquor, again poured off from th 
purities, and headed in an earthen veffcl, ad 
bon at of foda diflolved in warm water, mil 
effervefcence ceafe. Then ftrain, and put it 
that cryftals may form. Thcfe being refl 
add, if neceffary, to the liquor, a little ca 
of foda, that the phofphonp acid may be < 
f» tu rated ; and prepare it by evaporatioi 
to form ^cryftals, as long as thefc can be pn 
Laftly, let the cryftals be kept in a vd 
ftopt.” 

371. 44 The white refiduum of burnt boot 
fifts chiefly of phofphat of lime. The fill 
acid decompofes it, by combining with tlS 
the phofphoric acid, which is dffengaged, dt 
however, a portion of un decompofed ph 
of lime, forming p folubie compound, 
carbonat of foda is added to the acidulous 1 
obtained by walking the materials, the fcxkj 
bines with the free phofphoric acid; the rtj 
phofphat of lime, which' was combined 
acid, is precipitated, and the phofphat og 
orvftallizes on evaporation of the ftrained II 
Its cryftals are rhomboidal, efflorefeent, « 
quire for folution only four parts of cold l 
T’hey confift, according to Thenard, of 191 
da, 75 of acid, and 66 of water. Its 
purely faline, \yithout any bittemefs ; it is j 
cathartic, and, from being lefs naufeous 1 
tafte than the other falts, it is entitled toi 
xence. Its dofe is one ounce. 

371 . 44 Sulphas fidae : olrrn 9 Jal gh&bcd* 
phat of foda ; Glauber's fait. — 44 Difiqlve thrt 
lous fait remaining after the diftillation of J 
tic acid, in water ; and add to it chalk, to ffl 
the fuperfluous acid. Put it afide until tnfl 
purities have fiibfidcd; then, having pouri 
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the liquor, andftrained it through paper, reduce 
it by evaporation, that cryftals may be formed. 1 ’ 
In the decompolition of muriat of foda by ful- 
pfcahe acid, to prepare muriatic acid, more fuU 
flbunc acid is ufed than is barely fufficient ; and 
wee the neceifity of foturating this excefs by the 
Jiition of chalk or carbonat of lime. The neu- 
t fulphat of foda cryftallizes in hexahedral 
Bins; the? are efflorefeent and foluble in rather 
i than three parts of cold water. This fait has 
pi long in ufe as a cathartic, and its value is on- 
fc&ned by its naufeous tafte. Its dofe is an 
Bceandabalf^ 

37 Sulpburetum Potajfiz: olim Hepar Sul p hurts. 
take of carbonat of potaih, fublimed fulphur, 
acb 8oz. Having rubbed them together, put 
a into a large coated crucible ; and a cover 
£ adapted to it, apply the fire to it cautiouily, 
“ they melt. The crucible, after it has cool- 
_ broken, remove the fulphuret, and pre- 
k in a phial well ftopt.” During the fufion 

* two fubftances, the fulphur and potafli 
and the carbonic acid is difengaged. 

nd is eafily fufible, and is of a brown 
and inodorous. It is immediately partial- 
fed by water, atid portions of fulphat 
and fulphurated hydrogen formed. The 
which it has been propofed to be given, is 
to to lo grains three or four times a-day. 

* 1, in fome cafes of cancer, to have increafed 
icy of cicuta as a palliative, in dofes of 

1 Hidro-fuJp hurt turn ammoniac . Hydro- 
i of ammonia. — “ Take of water of am- 
( 4 oz. Expofe it in a chemical apparatus 
am of gas, which arifes from l'ulphuret 
k 4 ox. *, muriatic acid, 8 oz. previoufly di- 
rilh of water. The fulphuret of iron 
i purpofe is conveniently prepared from 3 
f purified iron filings, and one part of fub- 
’ phor, mixed together, and expofed in a 
1 cwribic, to a moderate heat, until they 

“The fulphurated hydrogen is produced In 
rfs by the muri »tic acid di/pqfing the iron 
ofe part of the water. The hydrogen 
immediately combines with a portion 
hur prefent, and this compound efcap- 
■ fiate of gas, is pafled through the wa* 
nonia, with which it unites, and forms 
tofadartc gTeen colour, and very foetid o- 
Hydro-fulpburet of ammonia is capable i f 

* " r deprefiing the a&ions of the ftomach 
1 fyftem, and has been ufed, principal- 

s, in a dofe of 3 or 4 drops, 3 or 4 

tty. 

hfurias barytae -. Muriat of barytes.— 
tof fulphat of barytes, % lb. 5 wood char- 
I powder, 4 oz. Roaft the fulphat, that it 
t the more eafily reduced to a fine powder, 
jthkh is to be mixed the powdered charcoal* 
r nutter into a crucible, to which a cover 
d, and urge it with a ftrong fire for fix 
Put the matter well rubbed into 6 lb. of 
\ water, m a clofed glafs or earthen veffel, 
them by agitation, preventing, as much 
the accefs of the air. Let the veirel 
Jki % water bath, until (he part not difipiTcd 
fOuXYll. p ARX 1 
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has fubfided ; then pouf off the liquor, Pour off 
the refiduum 4 lb. of boiling water, which, aftey 
agitation and fubtidence, add to the former liquor* 
While it is yet hot, or, if it has cooled, after it 
has been heated, drop into it muriatic acid as long 
as effervcfcence is excited. Then ftraia it and e- 
vaporate, that it may cryftallize.” 

377. Sulphat of barytes may be de^ompofed by 
carbonat of potaih by double affinity, and perhapf 
this is the leaft troublefome procefsj but wheij^ 
done with a view to the medicinal application of 
the barytes, it has been fuppofed defeiftive, as it 
does not feparate the metallic fubftances with 
which the native lulphat is fo frequently intermix- 
ed. The procefs of decompofing it, therefore, 
by charcoal, has been deemed preferable. The 
carbonaceous matter attra<ffe the oxygen of the 
fulphuric acid j; the fulphur remains united with 
the bastes. This fulphuret of barytes, as wqII at 
a portion of hydro-fulpburet formed during the 
folution, are foluble in watery oh dropping in' 
muriatic acid, it combines with the barytes, the 
fulphur is precipitated, and the fulphurated Hy- 
drogen difen gaged. By ft raining and evaporating 
the liquor, the muriat of barytesf is obtained qryf- 
tallized. It is ufed under the form of folution,' 
for which alfo a formula is given t 

378. “ Solutio muriatic baryte - Solution of mu- 

riat of barytes. — “ Take of muriat of barytes, one 
part. Diftilled water, 3 parts. DiU'DlYe.” The 
Saturated folution of muriat of barytes was intro- 
duced by Dr Crawford, as a remedy in fcrofulpu* 
affetfions, and has been regarded as a tonic of 
confiderablc power. It is by no means inert, and 
the dofe requires to be regulated with fome care 
Five drops arc given twice a-klay, and gradually 
increafed to 20 or more. f 

379. “ Solutio mwiatis raids * Solution of mu- 
riat of lime.—" Take of pure carbonat of lime 
(namely white marble), in fmall pieces 9 ozw, mu* 
riatic acid, j6 oz.* water, .8 oz. Mix the aci£. 
with the water, and add gradually the pieces of 
carbonat of lime. The eftervefcence being finjlb- 
ed, digeft for an hour. Pour off the liquor, and 
reduce it by evaporation to drynefs. Dilfolve the 
refiduum in its weight and a half of Water, and 
ftrain.” The muriatic acid combines with the 
lime, and dilengages the carbonic acid. The fo* 
lution of muriat of lime has been ftrongly recom- 
mended as a tonic, funilar, and not inferior to the 
muriat of barytes. The dofe is from 15 to 20 gr* 
of the dried fait, or 30 drops of the fetuiated fo* 
lution. 

380. M Car bon as magnrjtae : plim Magru/ta alba . 
Carbonat of magnefia. — “ Take of fulphat of mag- 
nefia, carbonat of magnefia, of each eqpal weights# 
Let them bs diilolved feparatcly in twice their 
weight of warm water, and either ftrained or o-» 
therwile freed from impurities. Then mix then*, 
and immediately add 8 times their weight of -boil# 
ing water. Bod the liquor a little, ftirring it at 
the fame time 7 then allow it to remain at reft, un- 
til the heat be diminished a little, and ftrain it 
through linen, on which the carbonat of magne- 
fia will remain. Waih it with pure water, untH 
it be perfciftly taftelefs.” 

381. Thi9 is an example of double affinity, the 
fulphurfo acid of the fulphat of magntfia combin- 
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Ihg with the pofafh of the carbonat of potafh. 
And the carbonic acid uniting with the magnefia. 
The botling water, and boiling the liquor, are, part- 
ly to dilTolve the fulphat of potafh, which is a fait 
Sparingly foluble, and partly to give the carbonat 
of magndia a fmoothnefs which it has not when 
this precaution is not obfcrved. Carbonat of mag- 
tielia, however, is generally prepared on a large 
fcale from the Bittern, . or liquor remaining after 
the cryftallization of muriat of foda from fra- 
Water, which is principally a foludon of muriat , 
©f magnefia : and there are feme niceties of mani- 
pulation requilite to give it the light nefs and 
ftnoothnel's which are valued as marks of its good- 
Dcfs. Carbonat of magneiia, properly prepared, 
is nearly inlipid ; it is extremely light, white, and 
frnooth to the touch ; is infoluble in water. It is 
given as an antacid in a dofe from a fcmple to a 
drachm ; and the magnefia, by combining with 
acid in the ftomach, forms a fait which acts as a 
laxative. 

- 381. “ Magnejia: olim Magnefia Vfta. Magnefia. 
— 44 Let carbonat of magnefia be expofed in a cru- 
cible, to a red heat, for two hours. Then pre- 
lerve it in glafs phials well ftopt.” By a red heat, 
the carbonic acid of the carbonat is expelled, and 
the pure magnefia remains. It lofes about half its 
weight. A imallcr quantity, therefore, of the 
pure magnefia, will produce the fame elTedt as a 
larger of the carbonat. It is preferred to the lat- 
ter, where, from the abundant acidity on the fto- 
mach, flatuleuce i i occafioned by the difengage- 
ment of carbonic acid when the carbonat is em- 
ployed. 

Sect. XX. Metallica.— Metallic Prepa- 
rations. 

383. The following metals are employed in me- 
dical practice: Silver, quickfilvcr, copper, iron, 
tin, Uad, zinc, antimony, and arfenic. Metals, 
in thiir pure ftatc, do not appear to exert any ac- 
tion on the living fyftem j their combinations only 
polfefs medicinal virtues. 

- 384. 44 The oxydation of metals, and the com- 
bination of their oxyds with acids, are the chemi- 
cal changes which communicate to them activity. 
In general they are more active, in proportion as 
they are more highly oxydated, and are ftill more 
fo when combined with acids. Oxygen is not, 
however, to be regarded, according to a modem 
hypothecs, as the fource of their activity : each 
metal pofiefies powers, w hich, though increafed 
Or diminifiied according to the degree of oxyda- 
tion, are peculiar to itlelf, and remain in all its 
preparations. 

Argentum.— Silver. 

- 385. 14 Kit r as Arsenti: olim CauJl'uUm Luna re. 
Nitrat of filver. — 44 Take of the pureft filver, ex- 
tended in plates and cut, 4 oz. *, diluted nitrous 
Acid, 8 oz.; diftilled waters 4 oz. DilTolve the 
Silver in a phial with a gentle lieat, and evaporate 
the folution to drynefi. Then put the mats into 
a large crucible, which i> to be put on the file, 
which muft be at firft gentle, and gradually tn- 
creafed until the mafs fit*w like oil. Then pour 
it into iron pipes, warmed and rubbed wkh greaic. 
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Laftly, keep it in a glafs vcftH well ftopt.” Th 
lilver in tliis p rue el's is oxydated and diflolvedb 
the nitrous acid. By the fufion, part of the ad 
is expelled, fo that this is ratlier a Julnutrat. 
is a ltrong cauftic, and being ealiiy applied, is 
very general ufe. 

Antimonium.— Antimony. 

386 . 44 Su/pburetum antimonii preparation: 
Antimonium prapnratum. Prepared antimoop 
“ Let lulphuret of antimony be prepared in t 
fame manner as carbonat of lime.” See $ jo. 

387 . “ Oxidum Antimonii cum Sulpburt fift 
cat um : olim. Pit rum Anti mo nil. Vitrified fuU 
rated ox yd of antimony.— 44 Strew fulphurm 
antimony, rubbed to a coarfe powder like 
on a fliailow unglazed earthen veil'd, and j 
to it a gentle fire, that the fulphuret of anti 
may be flowly heated ; at the fame time fl 
conftantly the powder, that it tnay not nit 
lumps. White vapours, fmei.ing of fulpbufl 
arife from it. When theft, while the tarred 
of heat is kept up, ccalV, incrcafe the heat i\ 
that vapours may again exhale ; and prooe 
this manner, until the powder, raifed^t leu 

a red heat, exhales no vapours. This powd 
ing put into a crucible, is to be melted % 
ftroiig fire, until it aiVume the appearance of 
glafs ; then pour it upon a heated brafs pM 

38 i. “ In the firft ftage of this procefi 
greater part of the fulphur of the lulphuret < 
timony is diflipated, and the antimony i» k 
fe&ly oxydated. This oxyd is then yitiifi 
the more intenfe heat applied. According ta 
nard, it contains 16 of oxygen in the 100 •/ 
is farther combined, according to Prouft, \ 
portion of lulphuret of antimony ; and, fil 
experiments of Vauquelin, it appears alfol 
tain from 9 to 10 parts in the 100 of I 
earth, derived probably from the crucibles i 
it is prepared. It is violent and at the fin 
uncertain in its operation, and is not Hied 
preparing lbine of the other antimonials. 

389. 44 Oxidum Antimonii Vitrijicatum c*A 

olim, Pit rum Antimonii Ceratum . Vitrified 
of antimony with wax.— 44 Take of ydta 
one part ; vitrified fulphurated oxyd of mf 
eight parts. To the wax, melted in an irod 
add the oxyd rubbed to powder, and nuftj 
with a gentle fire, for a quarter of an ho* 
ring conftantly with a fpatula ; then pour m 
matter, which, when it is cold, rub to poj 
Though once highly recommended in dytt 
this may be regarded as an obfolctc remedy*] 
dofe was from 5 to 15 grains. J 

390 . 44 Oxidum Antimonii cum PbojjpbateQ 
olim , PuPvis Antimcniaih. Oxyd of aw 
with phofphat of lime. — 44 Take of fiilphj 
antimony, rubbed to a coarfe powder, hai 
(havings, of each equal parts. Mix andj 
them into a w r ide iron pot, red hot, and ftjfl 
conftantly until they are burnt into a matt* 
alh colour, which remote from the fire, ■ 
powder, and put into a coated crucible. U 
this crucible another inverted, in the bottf 
which a fmall hole is drilled ; apply tlx 
which is to be gradually railed to a white 
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asd kept it this incrcafed heat for two hours, 
iaftly, rub the matter, when cold, into a very 
fine powder." 

J 44 This has been introduced into the Phar- 
bicuptciis, as atibrding a preparation fimilar to 
be f.kbrated empirical remedy, James's Powder." 
k James’s Powder. 

“ Mr Chenevix has propofed another me. 
hd of obtaining this preparation. It confifts in 
folding equal weights of tne white powder, pre- 
dated by water, from muriat of antimony, and 
pwe phofphat of lime, in as much muriatic a- 
m may be ueceftary, with the afliftance of a 
tote heat, and pouring this folution into am- 
nia diluted with dill i lied water. The ammonia 

| >th the muriatic acid, and the oxyd of 
id phofphat of lime arc thrown down 
nixed. 

raes’s powder has been long celebrated 
in febrile affections. It acts as a very 
acuant, by fweating, purging, and vo- 
dofc is 5 or 6 grains, repeated every 6 
better adapted to fevers of an inflam- 
re than to thofe of the typhoid kind. 
pburttum antimonii priucipitatum Pre- 
[>kuret of antimony. — 44 Take of water 
b.; water, lb.; prepared fulphuret of 
lb. Boil them in a covered iron pot, 
fire, for $ hours, ft ir ring frequently 
fpatula, and adding water as it may 
. Strain the hot liquor through a 
cloth, and to this (trained liquor add 
ited fulphuric acid as may be necelfa- 
►itatc the fulphuret, which is to be 
Died with warm water.” 

>m the analytic of this compound by 
ippears to be coin po fed of 68*3 ol the 
red oxyd of antimony, (which con- 
oxygen, and 8a of antimony), 17*8 
d hydrogen, and 11 or 12 of fulphur. 
5 fulphuret of antimony with the pot- 
iret of potafti is formed, which, de- 
>ait of the water, hydrodulphuret is 
d, the antimony being oxydated. 
ben the liquor obtained by boiling thfc 
otafb on the fulphuret of antimony is 
I allowed to cool, it depolites a red- 
vder, which has been known by the 
inis Mineral, and has been much 
continent. From Thenard's analylis 
be a compound of brown oxyd of an- 
fulphurated hydrogen, with a fmall 
Iphur. The dofe of the precipitated 
antimony, or, as it fhould rather be 
lydro-fulpbnraUd Oxyd of Antimony > is 

Hum antimonii cum fulpkure , per nitra - 
ohm. Crocus Antimonii, Oxyd of an- 
fuJphur, by nitrat of potaih. — 44 Take 
of antunonv, nitrat of potaih, of 
weights. Triturate them Separately, 
mixed them well together, throw 
crucible red hot. The deflagration 
feparate the reddilh matter from the 
and rub it to a powder, which is to 
j wafhed with warm water, until it 
id , 19 
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398. 44 During deflagration the nitric. acid of 
the nitr3t of potafh is decompolcd ; it s oxygen is 
attracted by the fulphur and the antimony. The 
fulphurous acid is diflipated : part of the fulphu- 
ret of antimony efcapes and unites with the oxyd. 
The preparation is therefore an imperfed oxyd of 
antimony. As an antimouial, this preparation is fo 
uncertain in its operation, that it is never preferi- 
bed ; it is ufed in making feme of the other pro 
parations of this metal. 

399. “ Miurias antimonii, Muriat of antimony. 
— 44 Take of oxyd of antimony with Sulphur by 
nitrat of potaih, fulphuric aerd, of each 1 lb.; 
dried muriat of Soda, 3 lb. Pour the fu!phuric a- 
cid into a retort, adding gradually the muriat of 
foda and the oxyd of antimony, previoufly mixed* 
Then diftil from warm land. Expofe the diftilled 
ma ter for fome days to the air, that it may deli,, 
quefee ; then pour the liquid part from the impu r 
rnies.” 

400. 44 In this operation the muriat of foda is 
decompofcd by the fulphuric acid combining with 
the foda; the muriatic acid difengaged, unites 
with the oxyd of antimony and the cpmpound i$ 
volatilized. This preparation is unfit for internal 
ufe ; externally it has fometimes been ufed as a 
cauftic. Decompofcd by potaih, it a fiords au 
oxyd which has been ufed in preparing the tartrite 
pf antimony.. 

401. 44 fartris antimonii : olim , Tartarus Erne- 
tic us. Tartrite of antimony.— 44 Take of oxyd of 
antimony with fulphur bv nitrat of potaih, three 
parts; fuper* tartrite of potafo, four parts; diftil- 
led water, 32 parts. Boil them in a glafs vefiei 
for a quarter of an hour. Strain through paper, 
and put afide the ftrajned liquor, that cryftals may 
be formed.” 

402. “ As this is the molt important of the an- 
timonial preparations, the procelfcs for obtaining 
it have been often varied, principally in the Selec- 
tion of the oxyd of antimony employed. The ob- 
jedt is to obtain an oxyd, not too expenfive in its 
preparation, and which fhall combine with facili- 
ty with the tartarous acid. The vitrified oxyd is 
the molt unexceptionable. 

403. 44 Tartrite of antimony and potaih cryftal- 
lizes in fmall tiiedral pyramids, which are efflo- 
refeent. It is very fufceptible of decompofition, 
from acids, alkalies, earths, neutral falts, vegeta- 
ble infulions and deceptions. See. This prepara- 
tion, however, is undoubtedly luperior to the other 
antimonials, in the certainty of its operation ; and, 
from its folubility, is more manageable with regard 
to dofe. It is given as an emetic in a dofe of from 
I to 3 gr. diflolved in water; and, in fmaller 
dofes, as an expeftorant and diaphoretic. 

404. yin urn tartruis antimonii : olim f vinum an - 
timonialc. Wine of tartrite of antimony.— “ Take 
of tartrte of antimony, 24 grains; white wine, 
1 lb. Mix, fothat the tartrite of antimony may 
be diflolved.” This fait is belt preferved in vnne. 
It is given as an emetic in the dofe of one ounce ; 
as a diaphoretic, in a much fmaller dofe. 

405. 44 Vintim antimonii tartarifiti. Pbarm. 
Lond . Wine of taitarifed antimony. — <c Take of 
tartarifed antimony, 2 females ; boiling diltilled 
wattr by meafure* 2 oz.Spauilh white wuie by mea- 

S s 3 fifre. 
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flire, 8 6 t. DtflWve the tartarifed antimony in the 
Boiling diftilled water, and add the wine.” It is to 
Be regretted, that preparations fo fimilar in name 
As thefe two wirifs, jhould differ materially 
jn ftrengthj this cpntAining 4 grains of tartrite 
pf antimony in the ounce, tne other only two 

( rains. The dofe of this wine as an emetic, j* 
alf ah ounce. 

406. “ Vinum antimomi . Antimonial wine. 
Pbarnt . Land* — u Take of vitrified antimony, in 
|>owder, one ounce; Spanifli white wine, one 
pound and a half. Digeft for is days with fre- 
quent agitation, and (train through paper.” 

407. u Antimfjrtium caleinaium . Calcined anti* 
tnony. Pharm . Lond. White 04yd of antimo- 
ny.—* 4 Take of antimony (fulphuret of antimo- 
fiyt in powder, $ 02. Nitre in powder, a lb. 
Mi t them> and throw the mixture gradually into 
h red hot crucible. Bum the matter remaining 
after the deflagration^ for half an hour, and, when 
Cold rub it to powder ; thgn wkfh it with diftilled 
Water.** 

468. ft This preparation is of little activity • it 
Was fuppojfcd to be diaphoretic, and was given in 
a dofe from 5 to 10 grains, as a fubftitute for 
James’* powder ; bat it ip now feldom employed.** 

Cuprum.— popna. 

409. u A m mon\areturn ettpri ; ofim t cuprum am* 
toouiacum. Ammoniuret of copper.—" Take of 
pure fulphat of copper, two parts; carbonat of 
ammonia, three parts. Hub them thoroughly in 
4 glafs niotar, until all efferVefcence is finifheti, 
and they unite Uniformly into a yfolet-coloured 
mafs, which being wrapt in bibulous paper, is to 
be driedj firft otl a cnalk ftone, and afterwards with 
a gentle heat. It is to be kept in a glafs phial 
Well ftopt.r The fulphit of copper is decompo- 
ie by tne carbonat of gfnmohia ; one part of am- 
fnonia combines with the fulphuric acid ; another 
With the otfyd of copper j and the violet-coloured 
tnafs, which is formed, is a mixture of the two re- 
fusing compounds. 

* 4X0. A compound fomevyhat fimilar is obtained, 
according to a formula infert^d in feveral Of the 
foreign' pharmacopoeias, in which a f/urated lo* 
lution ’ of fulphat of copper is decompofed by 
ammbniA, thd ammonia being added in excels, fo 
As to re-dlllbly^ the bxyd of copper ; to this folu- 
tion alkohol iA added, by which the ammoniuret 
of copper is precipitated in fmall cryftals, The 
p efent preparation has been chiefly employed as 
A remedy In epilepfy. It is given in a dofe of at 
ftrft half a gprain twice 4-day, which is gradually 
and flowlv increaled to two or three grains, and 
£ontiniietf for fome time. 

* 4x1. * Solutb JulJbatis ntpr 't eontpojitat olim, 
mqw jijpticd* Compound folution of fulphat of 
popper 'take of fulphat of copper, fulphat of 
glum* of v Cadh 3 oz. ; water 1 ib. j fulphunc acid 
one ounce and A half. Boil the fulphatsih Water, 
that they may be fiilfolvedj then to the liquor 
ft rained through* paper add th£ Acid.’* This has 
petn ipplfcd topically tc Check hemorrhage, and 
largely diluted with water, 4* 4 wafh in purulent 
ftpf ithllmia. ' ' 

1 ^14, AfA tupri ammemiat*. Water 6f tmmooi- 
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ated copper. Pba*m> I. on A . — “ Take of fal air 
moniac (muriat of ammonia), one drachm ; lira 
water, 1 lb. Allow them to remain in a copp 
vefflfl until the ammonia is faturated with copper 
This has been applied, diluted with an equal pj 
of water, as a gentle elchardtic, to remore fpecl 
from the cornea, A fimilar preparation had fc 
merly a place in the Edinburgh Phanracopti 
under the name of Aqua aeruginis ammgmata. 

FERK.UM* — IRON. 

413 . if Terri limatura purifirata. Purified filij 
of irop. — “ Having placed a fieve over the fi&i 
apply a magnet, that they may be drawn throq 
the fi^ve upwards.** j 

414. “ C trbonas Jerri ; olim , Jerri rupig 0. 1 
bonat of iron — " Let purified filings of irt 
frequently moiftened with water, that thejl 
fill into a ruft, which is to be rubbed to a 
powder.” See $ *3, 

415. “ Carboruis Jerri praeripitotus. Pred 
ted carbonat of iron. — “ Take of fulphat of 1 
4 oz. : carbonat of Soda, 5 oz. ; water, id 
Diflolve the fulphat of iron in the water: thttj 
the carbonat of fbda, previoufly diHolved ■ 
much water as may be neccflary, and mix 1 
well. Let the carbonat of iron, which is pit 
tated, be wafhed with warm water, and 1 
wards dried.’* Carbonat of iron is a mild, 
not inactive preparation. It is given as a tot 
a dofe of 5 or 10 grains. The formula « 
Griffiths, which has been highly celebrated 1 
chalybeate, is an extemporaneous preparatil 
this kind. 

416. " Ferri oxidum nigrum purificatmV 
Jerri fquamae purijiealae. Purified black oi 
iron. — “ Let tne feales of iron, gathered at 
vils of the workman, be purified, by app 
magnet. The magnet attracts only the 
and purer feales, leaving the larger and lef 

417. “ Sulphas ferri . Sulphat of iron.— ^ 
Of purified filings of iron 6 oz. ; fulphuii 
8 oz. ; water, two pounds and a half. Mix 1 
and the effervefccnce being over, digeft for 
time in a fand-bath : then ftrain the liquor 1 
paper, and, after uuc evaporation, put it 
that cryftak. may fprm.” Sulphat of iron ‘ 
of the merft adtive preparations of the 
medium dofe is from 3 to 5 grains. 

41R. “ Sulphas ferri exfeeatuj. Dried fid 
of iron. — “ Take of fulphat of iron, any qm 
Heat jt in an unglazed earthen veiTel, jm a p 
fire, until it become white and perfectly d 

419. “ Qxidum ferri rubnim. Red oxydafj 
t( Let dried fulphat of irou%e egpoiedioa- 21 
heat, until jt is converted into a red-coloui 
ter/T 

416. “ TinSttra muriat is Jerri. Tinfture 
riat of iron. — “ Ta(ce of the purified black 
of irrin, in powder, 3 oz.; muriatic acid, 
10 oz. j Digeft With 4 gentle heat, And, w! 
powder is diffojved, 4(ld as much Alkohol * 
there (ball be of the yvholc liquor twopoundj 
A hAlf.” This is 4 very adftvc prepararionj 
given in the difeafes in which irtm isexnpk»Tfl 
a dofe of 10 or 15 drops. 

4ii. “ JduriaJ ammonia et ferri: 
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mrtitkj. Muriat of ammonia and iron.—" Take whole mercury in the form of eorrofive tttinat, 
of red oivd of iron, wafhcd and again dried, mu- than the one now adopted. _ 

tiat of ammonia, of each equal weights. Mix 4 * 9 - “ According to the analyfia of munat of 
ttrm well together, and fublime.” It is not ufed. mercury by M. Chenevix, it confifts of 8» of ox- 
<u. “ TaBira f rri amrptmiacalis. Pharm. yd of mercury (this oxyd being compofed of 85 of 

I .- u Take of ammonical iron, four ounces; mercury and 15 of oxygen), and 18 of muriatic 
fphit, by meafure, one pound. Digeft and acid ; or, its ultimate conftituents are, quickfilver 
» 69*7, oxygen, n’3, and muriatic acid, 18. By 

M Ffrrum tart orifi turn . Tartarifed iron, flow fublimation, it is obtained cryftallized in 
«. W.-“ Take of filings of iron, x lb. ; (lender prifms ; by a more hafty fublimation, in a 
,]» of tartar (fuper-t.irtrite of pot-afti), pow- compatf cryftalline mafs. It is eafily foluble in 
, *lb.; diftilled water, i lb. Mix them, water, requiring 20 parts at 6o° for its folution, 
ipofe the mixture to the air in an open glafs and 2 parts at at 4°. It is likewife foluble in alko- 
tor 8 ^sys; then rub the matter, dried by a hoi. Its tafte is acrid and metallic. It turns to a . 
ath, into a very fine powder.” This medi- green feyeral vegetable colours; is decompofed 
1 milder m its operation than fome of the o- by the alkalies and earths, and by a number of 
lime preparations of the metal. Its dofc is compound filts, and likewife by vegetable infufions. 
hi 5 to 15 grains. It is very foluble in water. 430. “ It is the molt powerful of the mercurial 
ft. *• Ftnum Frri. Wine of iron. Pharm . preparations. Its dofe cannot fafeiy exceed the 
Take of filings of iron, 4 oz.; Spanifh 4th of a grain, nor can more than one grain be 
b vine, 4 lb. Divert with frequent agitation given in 24 hours. As an antifyphilitic remedy it 
loor.tli, and ftrain.” Dofe 1 or 2 dr. has long been cftabiifhed in practice, and it pof- 

fT felfes fome advantages. It ads fpeediiy, and its 

■ Hydrargyrus Quicksilver. action is more general on the fyftem, or lefs de- 

Hydra rgyrvj funfeatus. Purified quickfil- termined to particular parts ; but thefe arc more 
^ Take of quickfilver, four parts; iron fi- than counterbalanced by the occafional violence 
; one part. Rub them together and diftil of its operation, and by the circumftance which 
iniron veffel.” ftems now admitted, that it cannot be fo much 

ft « Acetis hydrargyri. Acetite of quickfil- relied on in tftabliftiing a permanent cure. It it 
Take of purified quickfilver, 3 oz. ; dilu- given in the form of folution in water or alkohol, 
ttrous acid, 4* oz. or a little more than may the dofe being increased from the 6th to the 4th 
Sfutfite to diflolve the quickfilver; acetite of of a grain, night and morning, and mucilaginous 
i 3 oz.; boiling water, 8 ib. Mix the diluents being freely taken, with the occafional 
kfiivrr with the diluted nitrous acid ; and to- ufe of opium. As the folution has a very difa- 
ktheend of the cffervefccnce, digeft with a greeable tafte, it is fometimes made into pills 
Ifhcat, until the quickfilver be entirely dif- with crumb of bread. In other difeafes befideg 
1 Then dillolve the acetite of potafh in lues venerea, it is occafionally exhibited, particu- 
pp water, and immediately on this folution, larly in cutaneous affections. Externally, its fo- 
r hot, pour the other, and mix them both by lution is employed as an efcharotic in chancre and 
boo. Then put afide, that cryftals may be venereal ulcers of the mouth 5 and a very dilute 
td. Thcfo being placed in a funnel, wafti folution of it has been ufed as an injection, to ex- 
with cold diftilled water; and, laftly, dry cite inflammation in obftinate gleet, 
with a very gentle heat. In preparing the 431. “ Sub-muriaj hydrargyri: olim , Calomelas . 
k of qoicklver, it is neceffary that all the vef- Sub-muriat of quickfilver.—* Take of muriat of 
wl the funnel which are employed fhould be quickfilver, rubbed to powder in a glafs mortar, 
ii” 4 oz. ; purified quickfilver, 3 oz. Rub them to- 

^ M As an antifyphilitic remedy, acetite of gether in a giafs mortar, with a little water, that 
kry is very mild in its operation ; but its ef- the operator maybe guarded againft the acrid 
are not confidered as fufliciently perma- powder which would otherwife arife, until the 
' to allow of it being relied on in eATerting quickfilver is extinguilhed. Put the dried pow- 
kal e. Its dofe is a grain, night and mor- der into an oblong phial, of which it (hall fill on* 
1* it is foluble in hot water; not in cold. Jy one 3d, and let it be fublimed in a fand-bath. 
ft 14 Murias hydrargyri : ohm , mercuriuj fub - The fublimation being finilhcd, and the phial bro- 
hr nmjh vs. Muriat of mercury, or eorrofive ken, the red powder at the bottom and the white 
Rate.— “ Take of purified quickfilver, 2 ib. ; one about the neck of it are equally to be rtjeCt- 
bhc acid, two lb. and a half 5 muriat of foda, ed ; the remaining mafs is to be again fublimed, 
I4H). Boil the fulphuric acid with the quick- and rubbed into a fine powder, which is laftly to 
r« a glafs Teflel placed in a fand-batb, until be wafhed with boiling diftilled water.” 

•titer become dry. Mix the cold matter in 43*- “ I« this procefs an additional quantity of 
kfi ftflel with the muriat of foda ; then fu- quickfilver is brought into chemical union with 
• it raa glafs cucurbit with a heat gradually the conftituent principles of muriat of mercury, 
ft Separate the fublimed matter from the The proportions of the ingredients in the fub-mu- 
**•" The procefs, formerly ufed, was, to mix riat are, muriatic acid, 11*5, oxyd of mercury, 
of mercury, muriat of foda, and dried, 88*5, (this oxyd being compofed of quickfilver, 
of iron, and expofe the mixture to a heat* 89*3, and oxygen 16*7.) So that the ultimate 
Orient to fublime the muriat of mercury : And conftituent part of fub-muriat of mercury, are, 
* think, notwithftanding the expence of the quickfilver, 79, oxygen, 9*5, muriatic acid, 11-5. 
|sqi acid, it more certainly affords the 433* The n^mes which haye beqn phofen to 

diffin* 
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diftinguifh thtfe two muriats of mercury, Mr 439. 44 Oxidum hydrargyri cinercnn. Ath-co 
Murray thinks, are not the be ft that might have loured oxyd of quickfilver. — “ Take of purified 
been fele&ed. The epithets eorrofii r and mild quickfilver, 4 parts 5 diluted nitrous acid, 5 part.! 
drlcriminate them more clearly, and, as fyftema- diltilled water, 15 parts ; water of carbomt 0 
tic names, are preferable. ammonia, q. 4. Dillolve the quickfilver in the a] 

434. 44 This preparation of mercury differs from cid. Add gradually the diddled water. Thci 
the former, in being perfectly infipid, and infolu- pour on as much of the water of carbonat o| 
ble in water or alkohol. By lubiimation it may ammonia as maybe fufficicut to precipitate thi 
be obtained in fmall Ihort prifins, but it is ufually oxyd of quickfilver, which is to be afterward! 
in the form of a mafs fomewhat dudile, femi- walhed with pure water and dried.” 
tranfparent and very heavy. It is decompofed by 440. 44 Afh-coloured oxyd of mercury U ver] 
the alkalies, earths, and various compound falts. fimilar in its operation to the preparations ii 


435. “ Sub-muriat % or mild muriat of mercury, 
is one of the mod ufeful preparations of the me- 
tal. As an anti-venereal, it is given in the dofe of 
a grain night and morning, its ufual determination 
to the intedines being prevented, if necellaiy, by 
opium. It is the preparation which is, perhaps, 
mod ufually given in the othtr difeafes in which 
mercury is employed, as in afft&ions of the liver 
or neighbouring organs, in cutaneous difeafes, 
chronic rheumatifm, tetanus, hydrophobia, hy- 
drocephalus, and febrile affections, efpecially thofe 
of warm climates, it is employed as a cathartic 
alone, or to promote the operation of other pur- 
gatives. its anthelmintic power is judly celebra- 
ted ; and it is perhaps fuperior to the other mer- 
curials, in allifting the operation of diuretics in 
dropfy. From its great fpecific gravity, it ought 
always to be given in the form of Indus or pill. 

436. 44 Sub-murias bydrargy* i praeeipitatus . Pre- 
cipitated fub-muriat of mercury. — 44 Take of di- 
luted nitrous acid, purified quickfilver, of each 8 
oz. ; muriat of foda, a\ oz.; Boiling water, 8 lb. 
Mix the quickfilver with the diluted nitrous acid; 
and, towards the end of the etfervefcence, digeft 
with a gentle heat, fhaking the veil'd frequently. It 
is neccflary, however, that more quickfilver fhould 
be mixed with the acid than this can diflolve, that 
the folution may lie obtained fully faturated. Dif- 
folve at the lame time the muriat of foda in the 
boiling water: pour the other dilution on this 
while warm, and mix them quickly together. Af- 
ter the precipitate fubfides, pour off the faline li- 
quor, and wafh the fub-muriat of mercury, by 
frequently adding warm water, pouring it off af- 
ter each time the precipitate fubfides, until it 
come off taftelefs.” 

437. 44 In the original procefs of Schetle, the 
nitrous acid was dire&ed to be boiled on the mer- 
cury, to faturate it more fully with the metal, 
that, by adding a large proportion of mercury to 
nitrous acid, and promoting the dilution by heat, 
the combination might he obtained in which the 
metal is impeifedly oxydated. It is found, how- 
ever, that this is not the cafe. 

418. Mild muriat of mercury, prepared in this 
mode, is precifely the fame in its chemical com- 
pofition as when formed by the former procefs of 
ftiblimation. It has been fuppofed, however, that 
it differs fomewhat in its operation, and is more 
liable to produce purging. If fuch a difference 
cxift, it is owing to the presence of the fub-nitrat, 
mixed with the mild muriat. If the latter is pure. 
Us operation mult be the fame as that of the mu- 
riat prepared by fublimation, as it differs from it 
only in being in a much finer powder, and this is 
fuppofed to pive it fome fuperionty. 


w hich quickfilver is oxydated by trituration. I 
is given as an anti-venereal in the dofe of <n 
grain night and morning, generally in the fuc 
of pill. , 

441. 44 Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per an 
wt' icwn : olim , mercunus praeeipitatus ruber. 1 
oxyd of quickfilver by nitric acid. — u Take 
purified quickfilver, 1 lb.; diluted nitrous a 
16 oz. Let the quickfilver be diffolved. E»i 
rate the foluuon with a gentle fire to a while 
mafs, which, being reduced to powder, is to 
put into a glafs cucurbit, a thick glafs p>atcb( 
put over its lurfacc. Then a capital being ad 
ted, and the vcflel placed in land, apply to i 
fire gradually raifed, until it pafs into very 
fmall feales. This U too acrid for internal j 
and is principally ufed externally as an efety 

tic - . 

44Z. 44 Sub-fulpbas hydrargyri fiavus: olm> It 

petbum m me rale. Yellow fub-fulphat of 
liiver. — 44 Take of purified quickfilver, 4 4 
fulphuric acid, 6 oz. Put them into a | 
cucurbit, and boil in a land-bath to dryl 
The white matter remaining at the bottom t 4 
veil'd being powdered, is to be throw 11 into! 
ing water. It will thus be converted into a 
low powder, which muft be frequently wi 
with warm water.” i 

443- 44 As a medicine, it is too violent % 
admiuiftered internally. Sometimes it ba* 
given as a powerful emetic, in a dofe of 5 gJ 
in cafes of fwclled tefticle. It is a violent cr 4 
and has been employed as fuch mixed with 
mild vegetable powder. 

444. 44 Suiphuretum hydrargyri nigrum: 4 
A. t biops Mincralis. Black fuiphurtt of quW 
ver. — u Take of purified quickfilver, fubftl 
fulphur, of each equal weights. Rub them! 
gethtr in a glafs mortar with a glafs peftle, d 
the globules of quickfilver entirely difappear/j 
this trituration a chemical combination appean 
be tftlded between the quickfilver and fulpi 
It is in the form of a very black powder. It iij 
moft inactive, perhaps, of the mercurial port 
tious. As an anthelmintic it is fometimet gj| 
iu a dofe of 5 or 10 gr. according to the age.J 

445. 44 Some additional preparations of niei 

ry have a place in the London Pharmacopeia^ 
are ufed in practice. -j 

446. 44 Hydrargyrus fulpburatus ruber* R«M 
phurated quickfilver. Cinnabar. — 44 Take of | 
nfied quickfilver, 40 oz. ; fulphur, 8 oz. Mixl 
quickfilver with the melted fulphur. If the n 
ture inflame, extinguifh it by covering the 
then reduce it to powder and fublime.” Tbd 
ufed medicinally, principally under the ft*® 

fumm 
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femigitioD, to check the progrefs of venereal ul- cible is at a moderate red heat, throw in pieces of 
an. zinc, about the weight, each of them, of one 


44;. u Hidrargjruj cam creta. Quickfilver with 
idulk.— ( “Take of purified quickfilver, 3 oz.; 
iprpared chalk, 5 oz. Rub them together until 
|e globules difopptar.” This is very little ufed. 
4iJ. M H?Jrar$jrus calcinatus. Calcined quick* 
kr !kd oxyd of quickfilver. — “ Take of pu- 
h: J c lickfilvcr, 1 lb. Expofe the quickfilver in 
Ik*..' wtfcurbit, having a flat bottom, in a fand- 
iui t heat of 6oo°, until it concretes into a 
il wdcr.” The high price of this preparation 
it eats it from being employed in common prac- 
fc. It has been regarded as one of the moll ac- 
fc of the mercurials, and, at the fame time, one 
tie mod permanent in its effects, and has been 

i d in confirmed lues, where other pre- 
e failed. Its dofe is half a grain or 

V Mrargyri alba . White calx of 
M Take of muriated quickfilver, fal- 
\iuriat of ammonia), water of prepa- 
ach half a pound. Diflolve firft the 
, and then the muriated quickfilver, 
iter, to which add the water of pre- 
Wafh the powder until it is tafte- 
5repar.it ion, formerly known by the 
e precipitate of mercury , is ufed only 
the form of ointment, as an applica- 
:utancous affections. 

Plumbum.— Lead. 

tit plumbs : olim , faccbarum faturni, 
tat a, Acetite of lead. — u Take of 
f lead, any quantity. Put it into a 
l pour upon it twice its weight of 
us acid. Let the mixture ftand on 
ntil the acid become fweet; then 
ad add a fi e*h quantity as often as 
itil it ceafe to acquire fweetnefs. 
ste the whole liquor, freed from im- 
glafs veflcl, to the confiftcnce of 
nd put it aftde in a cool place, that 
x>ncretc, which are to be dried in 
>aporate the remaining liquor, that 
a new formation of cryftals, and re- 
lation until no more are formed.” 
ly employed externally as an aftrin- 
iflyrium in ophthalmia ; an injection 
; and a waih in fuperficial inflam-* 

» litbargyri acetati . Water of ace- 
. Pbarm . Land . — M Take of litharge, 
diftilled vinegar, one gallon. Mix 
il to 6 lb. ftirring conftantiy ; then 
Iiqoor. After the Impurities have 
in it.” This preparation has been 
>der the name of Goulard 1 j extras of 
erety a folution of acetite of lead in 
1 excel# of acid, and rauft be always 
rength. It is applied to the fame 
be acetite of lead. 

ZntcuM.— Zinc* 

dum zinci. Oxyd of zinc . — u Let a 
r be placed in a furnace filled with 
1 fo that it fhall be fomewhat inclined 
; and, when the bottom of the cru- 


drachm. The zinc lbon inflames, and is convert- 
ed into white flocculi, which are to be removed, 
from time to time, from the furface of the metal, 
with an iron fpatula, that Jhc combuftion may 
proceed more perfectly ; and, when the inflam- 
mation ceaic9, remove the oxyd of zinc from the 
crucible. Another piece of zinc being thrown in, 
the operation is to be renewed and repeated at 
often as may be neceflary. Laftly, let the oxyd of 
zinc be prepared in the fame manner as carbonat of 
lime.” Thij* is employed principally a9 an anti* 
fpafmodic in epilepfy and chorea. Its dofe it 
from a to 5 gr. twice a-day, gradually increafed. 

453. “ Sulpha j zinci: olim , a ntriolum album • 
Sulphat of zinc, or white vitriol. — “ Take of zinc, 
cut into fmal) pieces, 3 oz. ; fulphuric acid, 5 oz.; 
Water, ao oz. Mix them, and the effcrvcfcence 
being finilhed, digeft for fome time on warm 
fand. Then ftrain the liquor through paper; and, 
after due exhalation, put it afide that cryftals may 
be formed.” Sulphat of zinc is ufed principally 
as an aftringent, in the form of folution, — as an 
injection in gonorrhoea, and a collyrium in oph- 
thalmia. 

454- ” Solutio fulpbatus zinci. Solution of fill- 
phat of zinc. — “ Take of fulphat of zinc, 16 gr.; 
water, 8 oz. ; diluted fulphuric acid, 16 drops, 
diflolve the fulphat of zinc in water ; then the a- 
cid being added, ftrain through paper.” It is 
chiefly ufed as a collyrium in ophthalmia. 

455. “ Aqua zinci vitriolati cum camp bora. Wa- 
ter of vitriolated zinc with camphor. Pbarm . 
Lond. — ‘ Take of vitriolated zinc, half an ounce; 
camphorated fpirit, half an ounce by meafure ; 
boiling water, by meafure, a lb. Mix them, and 
ftrain through paper.” This alfo is ufed as a k>- x 
cal application in ophthalmia, diluted with wa- 
ter. 

456. “ Solutio acetitis zinci. Solution of acetite 
of zinc. — “ Take of fulphat of zinc, one drachm; 
diftilled water, 10 oz. Diflolve it. Take alfo of 
acetite of lead, four fcruples ; diftilled water, 10 
oz. Diflolve it. Mix the folutions. Let the li- 
quor remain at reft a little ; then ftrain it.” This 
folution is ufed as an injection in gonorrhoea ; it 
is more aftringent than the acetite of lead, and 
kfs irritating than the fnlphat of zinc. 

Sect. XXL PulvereL— Powders. 

457. “ This i9 the fimpleft form of compofi- 
tion of medicines, the different articles being 
merely reduced to powder, and mixed together. 

It is adapted to the exhibition of fuch remedies 
as are not ungrateful, and fuch as are not liable 
to lofe their virtues by keeping. The powder* 
when it is to be taken, is mixed with any conve- 
nient vehicle. v ! 

458. “ Pulvit aromatieus . Aromatic powder* 
— “ Take of bark of cinnamon, fmaller cardamom 
feeds, ginger root, of each equal parts. Rub 
them into a very fine powder, which is to be kept 
in a glafs phial well ftopt.” In the London Phar- 
macopoeia the proportion of cinnamon is larger, 
and 1 part of long pepper is likewife added. It is u- 
fed merely to give fragrance to other compofition*. 

459. “ Pulvit ofari Europaei corr<p'ftus. Com- 
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pound powder of afarabacca. — “ Take of the 
leaves of afarabacca, three parts; the leaves of 
xnaijoram, flowers of lavender, of each one part. 
Rub them together to a powder.” This is ufed 
as a mild errhine, and, when a few grains are 
ihufled, occafions fneezing. 

460. M Pulvis carbonatis calc is compofitus : olim , 
fulvis crctaceus . — “ Take of prepared carbonat of 
lime, 4 oz. ; bark of cinnamon, one drachm and 
a half; nutmeg, half a drachm. Rub them to- 
gether to powder. 

461. “ Pulvis cretae compofitus . Compound 
powder of chalk. Pbarm . Lond . — “ Take of pre- 
pared chalk, half a pound ; bark of cinnamon, 4 
oz. ; tormentil, gum arabic, of each 3 oz. ; long 
pepper, half an ounce. Reduce them feparately 
to powder, and mix them.” Thefe powders are 
defigned as antacids, and are ufed principally in 
diarrhoea. The tormentil of the London Phar- 
macopoeia mult render it more aftringent. The 
dofe of either is from a fcruple to a drachm. 

46a. “ Pulvis cretac compofitus cum opio . Com- 
pound powder of chalk with opium. Pbarm . 
Lond.— { “ Take of compound powder of chalk, 8 
oz. ; hard purified opium, rubbed to powder, one 
drachm and a half. Mix them.” The addition 
of opium to aftringents and antacids in diarrhoea, 
is a common pradice, and this formula affords a 
convenient compofition of this kind. Its dofe is 
one fcruple or half a drachm. Two fcruples con- 
tain very nearly one grain of opium. 

463. “ Pulvis cbelurum caticri compofitus . Com- 
pound powder of crabs claws- Pbarm . Lond. — 
u Take of prepared crabs claws, 1 lb. ; prepared 
chalk, prepared red coral, of each 3 oz. Mix 
them.” Thefe different articles being merely car- 
bonats of lime, more or iefs pure, the mixing of 
them together mud be entirely faperfluous. 

464. “ Pulvis jalapae compofitus . Compound 
powder of jalap. — “ Take of the powder of the 
root of jalap, one part; fuper-tartnte of potafh, 
two parts. Rub them together into a very fine 
powder.” By this addition of the acidulous tar- 
trite of potafh to jalap, the operation of the lat- 
ter is fuppofed to be rendered lefs irritating and 
more rtfrigerant. It is an excellent cathartic, o- 
perating freely, in a dofe of a drachm and a half. 

465. “ Pulvis ipccacuanhae et opii : olim , pulvis 
Dovcri. Powder of ipecacuanha and opium. — 

Take of the powder of the root of ipecacuanha, 
opium, of each one part ; fuiphat of potafh, 8 
parts. Rub them together into a fine powder.” 
In this compofition we have an example of the 
power which one medicine has of modifying the 
adion of another, the ipecacuan rendering the o- 
peration of the opium, as a fudorific, much more 
certain than it otherwife would be, and appear- 
ing alfo to diminifh its narcotic effed. This pow- 
der is the mod certain fudorific we pofiefs, and 
as fuch is eftablifhed in practice. The medium 
dofe is 1 5 grains 5 the operation of which is to be 
aflifted by the fweating regimen ; and frequently 
it is neceflary to give additional fmaller doles at 
intervals, to produce fweat. Its principal ufe is 
in rheumatifm. 

466. “ Pulvis opiatus. Opiate powder. — “Take 
jot opium, one part ; prepared carbonat of lime, 
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nine part3. Rub them together to a be pew 
der.” 

467. “ Pulvis opiatvs . Opiate powder. Pham 
Lond . — “ Take of hard purified opium, mbbd 
to powder, one drachm ; prepared burnt turtj 
horn, 9 drachms. Mix them.” In thefe powdd 
the opium is merely divided by the fubftance mij 
ed with it. Ten grains contain one grain of < 
pium. 

468. “ Pulvis fcammonii compofitus. Compoufl 
powder of fcammony, — “ Take of fcammony, u 
per-tartrite of potaih, of each equal parts. Rj 
them together into a very fine powder.” Tl 
purgative operation of the fcammony is fuppoi 
to be rendered milder by the fuper-tartrite of p 
a(h. Its dofe is from 10 to ao grains. 

469. “ Pulvis fcammonii compofitus. Compfl 
powder of fcammony. Pbarm. Lond. — “ Tafc 
fcammony, extract of jalap, of each a 01.; gi> 
half an ounce. Rub them feparately to po« 
and mix them.” This compofition is of 1 1 
different nature from the preceding ; the Aim! 
ting operation of the fcammony not being con 
ed, but rather increafed by the extraft of jf 
and the ginger. It is a flrong cathartic. lt*< 
is ten grains. 

47Q. “ Pulvis fcammonii compofitus cum 
Compound powder of fcammony with J 
Pbarm. Lond. — “ Take of fcammony, fixdrad 
extract of jalap, focotorine aloes, of each oM 
and a half; ginger, half an ounce. Rubtbd 
parately to powder, and mix them.” The! 
tion of the aloes cannot alter very matrriilll 
operation of the other ingredients. As a ftia 
ting cathartic it may be given in a dofe fros 
to 15 grains. 

471. “ Pulvis fcammonii cum calomel ant. ! 
der of fcammony with calomel. Pbarm. la 
“Take of fcammony, half an ounce; cal 
refined fugar, of each two drachms. Rub 
feparately to powder, and mix them.” It 
fed both as a cathartic and anthelmintic. W 
is from ten grains to one fcruple. 

471. “ Pulvis fulpbatis aluminac compofitu 
Jim, Pulvis Jlypticus. Styptic powder, no* 1 
pound powder of fuiphat of argil. — “ Takcd 
phat of argil, four parts • kino, one part, 
them into a fine powder” This has been N 
times ufed internally in menorrhagia, in repC 
dofes of 10 or 15 grains, and externally as a i 
tic to bleeding wounds. 

473. “ Pulvis a^ocs cum canella . Powder® 
loes with canella. Pbarm. Lond. — “ Take of I 
tonne aloes, 1 lb. ; white canella, 3 oz. 
them feparately to powder; then mix tW 
The canella covers the unplcafant flavour of 
aloes ; and this combination is fometimesttfi 
a warm flimulating cathartic. It is gc« 
made into a tindture, by infofing it in fpirit. 

474. “ Pulvis aloes cum guaiaco. Powder 
loes with guaiac. Pbarm . Lond. — “ Take of 1 
torine aloes, one ounce and a half; guaiac ) 
refin, one ounce; aromatic powder, half an ou 
Rub the aloes and guaiac feparately into pow 
then mix them with the aromatic powder.” * 
combination is fcldom ufed. As a ftimulatini 
perient, it may be given in a dofe of 15 or ao 
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475 . “ Pulvis aloes cum fcrro . Powder of aloes 
with iron. Pharm. Lond. — “ Take of focotorinc 
aioc*,onc ounce and a half; myrrh, two ounces ; 
iinrl extract of gentian, fulphat of iron, of each 
one ounce. Rub them feparatcly to powder, and 
m Them.” This combination affords a remedy 
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pods, four parts ; pulp of tamarind,' manna, ojf 
each one part; fyrup of pale rofe, four partfu 
Diflolve the manjia beaten a mortar, with a gc-p^ 
tie heat, in the fyrup; then add the pulps, and# 
by a continued heat, reduce the mixture to a pro/ 
per confidence.” This is fearedy ever trtjed, Jt 


ofcanfiderable power in amenorrhoea. Its dofe 
pfrom 10 to j< grains at bed-time. 

476. “ Puhis ccruffat compojttus . Compound 
powder of cerufe. Ptiaim. Loud. — “ Take of ce- 
flfc, five ounces; larcocolla* one ounce and a 
pit; tragacanth, half an ounce. Rub them to- 
pper into a powder.” This is ufed as an exter- 
Kki application to fuperficiai inflammation, difl’u- 
Edin water, and fiunetimes as a coilynum, or an 
Kedion in eonorrheea. 

477. u Pulvis contrayervae compojttus . Corn- 
Bad powder of contrayerva. Pharm. Lond. — 
Take of contrayerva, rubbed to powder, live 
lew; compound powder of crabs claws, one 
pd and a half.” There feems little neceflity 
combining contrayerva with carbonat of lime, 
(bean add nothing to its virtues. The dofe 
W half a drachm, or two ferupies. 

I. u Pulvis myrrbae com^fitus. Compound 
tier of myrrh. Pharm. Lond. — “ Take of 
rt* dried favin, dried rue, Ruffian caltor, of 
lone ounce. Rub them together to a pow- 
* This is a combination of fume of the 
^powerful emmenagogues. It may be given in 
iwrccea in the dofe of one fcruple, or half a 
bin. 

44 Pulvis fennae ccmpq/itus. Compound 
kroffenna. Pharm. Lond. — “Take of fen- 
iryfial* of Tartar, of each two ounces ; fcam- 
r» half an ounce; ginger, two drachms. Rub 
hmmony feparatcly, the others together, in- 
powdtr, and mix them.” It may be ufed as 
rg&ive, in a dofe of from half a drachm to a 
bn. 

V* M Pulvis tragacanthae compojttus . Com- 
ti powder of tragacamh. Pharm. Lond. — 
kke of tragacanth, rubbed to powder, gum 
Ctftarch, of each one ounce and a half; re- 
Tflgar, three ounces. Rub them together 
powder.” T^his combination of mucilagt* 
nbftaoccs may be employed as demulcents, 
tdofc of a d/achm, or more, frequently re- 


pCt.XXII. ELECTUAItlA.-^ELECTVAlttES. 

E lectuaries are compofitions of the 
nearly of honey, and are generally 
dding to afiy powder a fufficient pro- 
fyrup or mucilage. It is a form adapt- 
thibition of fucb medicines as are m it 
in tafte or flavour. The ingredients 
Kwtioned, that the dofe (hall not be 
tea fpoonful, and not more than twice 
hat quantity, at * time. 
lUduarivto aromaticum. Aromatic e* 
■“ Take of aromatic powder, one part; 
»range peel, two parts. Mix, beating 
together.” This is a grateful aromatic 
*Dj frequently combined with other me* 
r made the bafis of cordial mixtures. 
BltSm r ium eajjiae fjhdae . Electuary of 
affu.— M Take of the pulp of c«u£a in 
Voi.XVU. PaIt 1. 


is a mild laxative in the dofe of an ounce* 

484 . “ ElcBuarlum eajjiae femine ! olim , 

Hum lenitivum . E led u ary of Jenna. — “ Take <?( 
the leaves of fenna, eight ounces 5 coriander 
feeds, four ounces ; liquorice root, three otmeesi 
figs, one pound ; pulp of tamarind, pulp of caflia# 
puip of prunes, of each half a pound ; refined fu- 
gar, two pounds and a half. Rub the fenna witbj 
the coriander feeds, and feparate by pafling thro* 
a fieve ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil thp 
refiduum with the figs and the liquorice, in four 
pounds of water to one half ; then eXprefs and 
ftrain. Reduce the (trained liquor, Ly evapora- 
tion, to about one pound and a half. Afterward^ 
add the fugar, fo as to make a fyrup. Add fbU 
fyrup gradually to the pulps ; and, laftiy, mix in 
the powder.” This electuary is in very common 
life as a mild and pleal'aot purgative. Its dole it 
fix drachms, or an ounce- 

48 j . 44 Elcfiuarium catechu : ohrrtj tonfeSio jaJ 
panic a. Electuary of catechu. — “ Take of ex*- 
tract of catechu, four ounces ; kino, three opo- 
ces; bark of cinnamon, 1 nutmeg, of each one 
ounce ; opium, diffufed in a fufficient quantity 
Spanifli white wine, one drachm and a half; fy- 
rup of red rofe, boiled to the confidence of I10-* 
m y, two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the fo* 
lid ingredients to powder, and, mixing with them 
the opium and fyrup, form an eieChiary.” Thia 
is a combination of the more powerful altrui- 
gents, rendered grateful by aromatics, and hav- 
ing its efficacy, as a remedy in diarrhoea, incrcaf* 
ed by the opium. It is the bafis of the common 
extemporaneous aftringent mixture. One grain 
of opium is contained in rather more than three 
drachms; 

486 . “ Ele^hitirium optatum : olim x HcPluarium 
tkebaicum. Opiate electuary. — “ Take of aroma^ 
tic powder, fix ounces; Virginian fnafcc-root# 
rubbed to a fine powder, three ounces-; opium# 
diffufrd in a fufficient quantity of Spanifli >vhitd 
wine, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, one pound# 
hfix, fo as to form an electuary.” This haskept 
its place in the Pharmacopeias as a fubftitutcfpr' 
the mithridate and thepaca Audromachi pvepa* 
rations emee highly celebrate/, but rrow difeard* 
ere!. Each drachm contains a grain and a haK o£ 
opium ; and rather more in That prepared by the 
prescription of the London College. 

487. u Elccfuarium Jcammnmi . Electuary 
A.ammony. Phann. Lond. — u Tate oF feammo* 
uy, rubbed to powder, one ounce and a h^lf^ 
cloves, ginger, of each fix drachms; oil of cara* 
way, half a drachm; fyrup <^f Tofe6, q. /. Mtii 
the aromatresy rubbed .together into a powder# 
with the fyrup ; then add the fcanrmony, %nd# 
laftiy, the oil of caraway/’ This is a ftunplatmjj 
cathartic ; its dofe is orre drachm. 

Sect. XXIII. 

488. “Pills are formed from a mafe fuflj'* 
cLentiy and adhefive to preferve tl\e round 

y I Xvra> 
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form which is g ; ven to them ; this due confidence 
being obtained by adding to powders a fuflkieiit 
•quantity of f^rup, mucilage, or conferee. It is a 
form adapted to the exhibition of fuch medicines 
as are naufeoti* in tafte or fhvour, and fuch as o- 
perate in a fmall dofe. A pill ought not to ex- 
ceed five grains in weight, or 11 may be formed 
from a drachm of the mafs. 

489. 44 Pilulhe aloethae. Atactic pillfe.' — “ Take 
of focotorine aloes, in powder, foap, of each e- 
qual parts. Beat them with fitnple f>rup, fo as 
to make a mafs fit for forming pills.” 

490. “ Pilulae aloes compojttae. Compound a- 
loeb pills. Pharm. Lond. — 44 Take of focotorine 
aloes, in powder, one ounce ; extrad of gentiiin, 
half an ounce ; oil of caraway, two fcruple* ; fy- 
rtip of ginger, q. s. Rekt them together.” Un- 
der either of thefe fimplc foi ms, aloes is very com- 
monly exhibited as a cathartic. Two pills are a 
medium dofe. 

491. “ Pilulae aloes rum ajjh foetida, Pills cf 
aloes with alia foetid a. — 44 Take of focotorine a- 
lhes, afl'afattida, foap, of each equal parts. Beat 
•rhem into a mafs with mucilage of gum arabic.” 
Thefe pills have been given in dyfpepfiaand ame- 
norrhosa, two or thrte being taken at bed time 
occafioiially. 

492. “ Pilulae aloes cum col ocynt hide. Pills of 
aloes with colocynth. — “ Take of focotorine a- 
loes, feammony, of each eight parts ; colocynth, 
four paits ; fuiphat of potalh with folphur, oil of 
cloves, of each one part. Let the aloes and fcam- 
itiony be reduced, with the fait, to powder: then 
let the colocynth, rubbed into a fine powder, and 
the oil, be added. Laftly, beat them with muci- 
lage of gum arabic into a mafs.” This is a more 
powerful cathartic than the fimple aloetic pill, 
and is ufed in confbpation, or to obviate habitual 
coftivcnefs. Two pills are a common dofe. 

493. ** Pilulae aloes cum rryrrha . Pills of aloes 
\<ith myrrh. — ‘‘-Take of focotorine aloes, four 
parts ; myrrh, two parts faffron, one part. Beat 
them into a mafs with fimpie fyiup.” Thiscom- 
pofitioti lias long been in life as a ftimuinting 
aperient. Two or three pills are taken at bed- 
time. 

494. “ Pilulae aj/ae foetidae eompojttae. Com- 
pound aflafeetida pills. — 44 Take of aflafeetida, 
galbaniun, myrrh, of each eight parts ; redified 
oil of amber, one part. Beat them into a mafs 
with fimplc fyrup.” Thefe pills are tiled in fcyf- 
teiia and amenorrhcea, two or three of them being 
taken at bed-time. 

49 5* “ Pilulae galbani ccrnpqfitae. Compound 
pills of galbanum. Pharrn. Lond. — “Take of gaK 
banum, opoponax, myrrh, fagapenum, of each 
cne ounce; aflafeetida, half an ounce ; fymp of 
ftftron, q . s. Beat them together.” Thefe r»l«s 
are flmilar to the preceding ; are ufed in the lame 
cafes, and in the fame dofe. 

49-6- “ Pilulae ammoniareti cupri . Pills of am- 
ihoniuret of copper. — “ Take of ammoniuret of 
copper, fixteen grains ; crumb of bread, four feru* 
pies ; water of carbonat of ammonia, as much as 
may be futficient. Beat them into a mafs, which 
divide into 3a equal pills.” Under this form, 
crhmcniirret of copper is given in epilepfy, and 
lie other fpalmoUie difeafes in which it has been 
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employed. Half a grain of it isccTitaincditmch 
pill. One pill is given at firfl, night and morning 
and the dofe is gradually increaied. 

497. “ Pilulae hydrar^jri. Mercurial pill — j 

44 l ake of purified quickfiiver, confirm of rtj 
rofes, of each one ounce; ftarch, two oonctj 
Rub the qurckfilvir with the confirm, in agJ 
mortar, until the globules entirely disappear, m 
ding, as there may be occafion, a little mcclrJ 
of gutn arabic ; then add the ftarch, and bid 
with a little water, into a rr.af$* uhich is to o 
immediately divided into 480 pita.” Thisiitj 
preparation of mercury that is molt gtnerill 
emplc»y T ed for internal ufe ; ant!, while it i$.mw 
milder in its operation than feme othcis, it i>p 
haps capable of anf'wering every pyrpofe vh 
the remedy can ferve. The common dole, gi 
with the view of inducing the ufual mercurial] 
tion, is two pills at bed-time, and one in them* 
ing, which, in particular cafes and habits, rtqa 
to be increafed. Four or fix pills given at d 
generaliy excite pnrgirg. 

498. “ Pilulae opiaiae : dim , pilullte tbcbA 
Opiate pills. — “ Take of opium, one part; 
tradt of liquorice, ieven parts ; Jamaica ptji 
two parts. Mix the opium and the txtr?dl 
rately, loftenrd with diinted aikohol, and 
them irto a pulp ; then add the Jamaica pq 
rubbed to powder, and, beating them wely 
duce them to a mafs.” This affords a forri 
dcr which the exhibition of opium may bc«i 
ccaled frohx the patient. Two pills contain 
gram of opium. Tn the formula of the lx* 
College, the aromatic is omitted, and theprt 
tion of opium inert afed ; fo that each pill coil 
one grain. 

499. “ Pilulae rhei comtofitae. Compound 
of rhubarb.^— 44 Take of the root of rhubarb 
ounce ; focotorine aloes, fix drachms; m 
half an ounce ; oil of peppermint, half a dri 
Beat them into a mafs with fyrup of 91 
peel.” This is a moderate laxative mwi 
ployed, clpeciatiy in dyfpcptic afteftioni ti 
viate coftivenefs, and fomulrde gently tk 
mach and inteftines. Two pilis are tait 
bed-time. 

500. 44 Pilulae fcil/itieae. Squill pills.— w 
of the dried root ot iquill, rubbed to a fine] 
der, one ferupie ; gum ammoniac, fmallcrCI 
mom feeds, in powder, extract of liquorice 
each one drachm. Beat them with fimplc fjj 
into a mafs.” Under this form fquiN is otic# 
ven as an expectorant in afthma and chronic 
tanh. Two pills arc taken twice a*day. 

Sect. XXIV. Trochisci* — Trocues, 

501. “ Troche Sr or lozenges, confift of pA 
ders brought. to a folid form by the additio# 
mucilage. When moift, they form a foftpaft 
which fiate they are cut intofmall fquaitorroi 
pieces, and thefe are hardened By drying, hi 
form adapted principatiy to fuch medicines a*i 
deftgned to dilToive flowly in the mouth; 1 
hence they are always rendered pleafant byj 
addition of a large proportion of filgar. Thcyi 
feldom adlive remedies; 

502. ti *T roebifei earhonertis edicts* Troche^ 
carbonat of lime. — 44 Take of prepared cafbcr 
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of irme, four ounces ; gum arabic, pne ounce ; 
ntifcieg, one drachm ; refined fugar, 6 ounces. 
R ib thefe to powder, ar.d make it into a maft 
v.iih A-ater, fit for forming troches.” This is a 
p:ca'.in; form under which carbonat of lime may 
be f vm if an antacid. The London College, 
c their formula, order cinnamon iqftcad of mit- 
Orjr. 

jc;. “ Trcchifci glj'yrrkrzae. L’quorice troches. 
* Tike or extract or liquorice, gum Arabic, of 
erne put; refined lugar, two parto. Let 
B?jeir. be dtllc.ved in warm water, and drained. 
BHifn evaporate the folution, with a gentle heat, 
fcioamaiV, which form into troches.” Theta, 
Ins their demuiccnt quality, may be ufed to al- 
p couching, tn catarrh; but the fimple extract 
bquo icc L equally effectual, and they are 
tftdy ever ufed. 

5:4. “ Trocbifci glycyrrbizar cum opio. Liqno- 
t troches with opium. — ‘ Take of opium, two 
fchau; tincture of toki bat tain, half an ourtcc ; 
pfrfyruo, eight ounces; extract of iiquonce, 
tPoiwith warm water, gum arabic, in pow- 
of each fr«c ounces, Eirft, rub the opium 
1 the tin&ure ; then add gradually the lyrup 
tnecxtra& ; afterwards fprinklc in the pow- 
ofgum arabic ; and, tartly, dry the uaata,that 
’•’C formed into troches, each weighing ten 
Thefe troches are v<jry effectual in rc- 
'7 the tickling cough frequently attending 
irrb. The opium is the adtive ingredient ; 
Others cover its tade and flavour, and render 
compofition pleafant, adding at the fame time 
■ulccnt quality. One drachm, or fix troches, 
in one grain of opium.; and from 6 to is 
the taken in 14 hours. 

*?• M TrocIAfci jgummoji, Gum troches. — 
dr of gum arabic, four parts; ftarcb, one 
» refined fugar, twelve parts. Thefe being 
fered, arc to be formed into a mata, with 
water, fit for forming troches.” This com- 
mon is defigned as a demulcent, but is not in 
goal ar.rbic, when pure, answering the tame 
dt equally well. 

1 4t T roc hi c * nhratts potaffae . 44 Troches of 
of potato. — “ Take of nitrat of potato, one 
rtfined fugar, three parts. Beat them to 
b, and, with mucilage of gum tragacantb, 

1 them into a mafs proper for forming 
Under this form, nitrat of potato is 
t mti ufed as a refrigerant in angina tonh lla- 
tod to allay the fenfe of beat attending fall* 
Ik. 

u Trocbifci amyiu Starch troches. Pharm. 
Take of ftarcb, one ounce and a half; 
*«r» fix urachms ; florentine orris, half an 
It; refined fugar, one pound and a half. Rub 
! to powder, and, with mucilage of traga* 
% form troches. They may be made with- 
oitU.” Thefe troches may exert fome 
power in catarrh ; but they are little 
fe. 

& “ Trocbifci ntagnrjiae . Magnefia troches, 
na* Lond. — “ Take of burnt magnefia, four 
**S refiaed fugar, two ounces; ginger, in 
fcruplc. Rub them together, and, 
mucilage of gum arabic, form them into 
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troches.” This is a pleafant form forgiving mag- 
uefi.i as an antacid. 

509. 44 Trocbifci fulphuris. Sulphur troches.— 
Pharm. Land. — 44 Take of watoed flowers of ful- 
phur, two ounces ; refined fugar, four ounces; 
mucilage of quince feeds, q. s . Rub them toge- 
ther, and form troches.” This is an agreeable 
form for the exhibition of fujphur. 

Bect. XXV. Lisimekta, Unguent a, et Cr- 

RATA. — LlNIMENTS, OINTMENTS, and CE- 
RATES. 

510. 44 These are fimitar forms, confifting of 
undt;i ous matters, and differing merely in the de- 
gree of corliftence. A liniment is of the conlif- 
lence of thin honey ; an ointment is firmer ; and 
a cerate Hill harder. Qil or lard is their common 
bafis ; the due confidence is given by wax or 
fpermaceti, and to the compofitioo may be added' 
any fubrtauce which is to be aifcd under this 
form. The following general directions ace given 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia for their prepa- 
ration ; “in making thefe compolitions, fat x and 
refinous fub&ances axe to be melted with a gentle 
heat, ftirring them conftautiy, fprinkling in, a£ 
the tame time, dry ingredients, if there arc any, 
in fine powder. Until the mixture, by cooling, b«r 
come (tiff.” 

5 JI. 44 Linimcntum Jimplex . Simple liniment^ 
— “ Take of olive oil, four parts ; white wax, one 
part.” 

512. 44 Ungurntum Jimplex, Simple ointment. — 
44 Take cf olive oil, five parts; white wax, two 
parts.” 

513. li Ceratum Jimplex* Simple cerate.— 
44 Take of olive oil, fix parti ; white wax, three 
parts ; fpermaceti, one part.” Thefe compofitiuns 
differ merely in confluence. They are applied 
fpread on linen, as ufual draftings to flight wounds 
and excoriations. 

514. 4 ‘ Ungueptum adipis fuillac . Ointment of 
hog's lard. Pharm. Lund. — 44 Take of prepared 
hogs lard, two pounds ; rofe water, three ounce 0 . 
Beat the lard with the rofe water until they are 
qnixed ; then liquefy with a gentle heat, and put 
it afulc, that the water may l’ubfide. Afterwards 
pour off the ointment, ftirring it conftantly until 
it has cooled.” This is fimilar to the preceding, 
and is ufed for the fame purpofes. It is perhaps 
more liable to become rancid. 

515. 44 Ung urn turn refiuafum. Refinous oint- 
ment. — “Take of hogs lard, eight parts; white 
refin, five parts; yeilow wax, two parts.” This 
is more fti mutating than the preceding, and is u- 
fed as a drefling where the object is to promote 
fuppuration. 

5 1 6. 44 Unguent urn pulmcris mrfaes vcfcatoriic 
oliwt unguent urn cpifpafhcum fortius. Ointment of 
the powder of cantharidcs. — “ Take of rdinous 
ointment, 7 parts ; powder of cantharidcs, one 
part.” This is the ointment commonly employed 
to eftablifh a purulent discharge, or form an iflue 
in the part to which a blifter has been applied ; 
which it does from the acrid and ftimuiating qua- 
lity of the cantharidcs. 

517. 44 Ungnentum infuji melocs i cficatorn; olitn, 
wiguentum cpif njhcum mitius. Ointment of infu- 

T t 2 fion. 
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pon of earc^th arises.— » w Take of cantharidcs, white 
gcfin, yellow wax, of each one part; Venice tur- 
pentine, hog> lard, of each two parts \ boiling 
jWatef, four paTjs. Macerate the cantharides in 
the water for a night, and (train the liquor, pref- 
fing it Wrongly; having added the lard, boil the 
Ji<juor til] the Water is evaporated ; then add the 
wax and rtfin. Theft being melted and removed 
from tjie fire, Add the turpentine.” The oint- 
gnent. witj) the powder of canthandes fometiraes 
Occafions too m.uch pain and irritation, In filch 
cafe^r thg ointment from the iqfufion of cantha- 
gides being milder, is emmoyed, and is ftili fiif- 
Taently ftimuiating to keep up the purulent dif- 
diarge. 

518. u Ungunttum fub-acctitis eupri; olim , un- 
fiunt'im ae r aginis. Ointment of fub-aectite of 
xopper, or verdigris ,— +“ Take of refinous oint- 
ftient, fifteen parts; fyb acetite of copper, one 
part.” This olhtment is ufed as an efcharotic, 
Applied to foul ulcers. It io general requires to 
pe mijfed with an additional proportion of refin- 
(6ns or fimple ointment. 

V 519'. 44 Unguentum hydrargyri : •vulgOy ungyen- 
him c <zrul cum. Ointment of quickfilver. — 144 Take 
inf quickfilver, hnitton fuet, of each one part ; 
hogs lard, three parts. Rub them carefully in a 
jmortar, until the gidbules of quickfilver difap- 
pear. It may l>e made'alfo with a double pr tri- 
ple proportion of quickfilver.” 
f 520. “ Unguentum hyd r argy r i fortius. Stronger 
Ointment ot quickfilve‘r. Pharm Lorid.— 11 Take 
Of purified Quickfilver, tWo pounds; prepared 
ihogs lard, 13 ounces; prepared tallow, /i ounce. 
Rub firft the quickfilver with the talloW and a 
little lard, until the globules difappear; then 
Add the remaining lard, fo as to form an ojjit- 
ftient.” 

1 izi, “ Ifngiievtu-n hydrargyri mitiuj. Milder 
Ointment of qofekfilver. fharm. Lond. — 4f Take 
’of the ftronger ointment of quickfilver, qne part; 
prepared hog* lard, two parts. Mix them.” 

52*. V 1 MercuriaJ ointment is the form under 
which merchry is introduced into the 1 fyftern by 
external friction. One drachm of the Jtrong oinf- 
fnerit; (that containing equal parts of mercury 
and lard), is introduced by friction in the even- 
ing, and frequently alfo in the fnorniqg, until the 
fyftem is ajfrfted. ' The weaker ointments ought 
not to be employed, as they merely give unnecef- 
jfary trouble, by : the neceffity of rapping in fo 
touch lard. 

1 523. 44 t T ngumtum oxidi hydrargyri cinerei . Oint- 
ment of grey dxydof qutckfi.ycr. — 44 Tafteof grej’ 
bxyd of quickfilver, one part ; hogs lard, three 
parts.” This Is defiened as a fiibftitutc for the 
mercurial ointment i and, as the tjuickfilfer is ful- 
ly okydated, it has been fuppoftd that it will 
prove more active. ' 

\ 5 24- “ Uflguciiturlf OxiJi hydrargyri rnlri. Pint- 
ment‘of red oxyd of quickfilver.*— “ Take of red 
bxyd of quickfilvet by nitric acid, one part ; hog’s 
lard, 8 parts.” This is applied as a mild efeha- 
fotic tb remove tMfr difeafed Airfare 6f uicers, and 
Is a ftimukmt to promote fiUppuration. 

'• 525. “ Unguc'itutn fata} hydrargyri albae. Oint- 
Ifteht^of white calx of quickfilver. Pharm. Lond; 
«*- 44 T^te of While oxfd of quickfilver, onfc 
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drachm ; ointment of hogs lard, one ounce am 4 » 
half. Mix them fo as to form an ointment / 1 
This ointmpnt is fometimes uied as an applicatioi 
in pfora, and other cutaneous affections. 

526 . 44 Unguentum nit rath hydrargyri fortius 
Vfdgo, unguentum (itrinum. Stronger -ointment 0 
nifrat of quickfilver.— 44 Take of purified quick 
filver, one part; nitrous acid, two parts; hoe 
lard, twelve parts. Digeft the quickfilver wid 
the nitrous acid, in a fand-bath* until a folutia 
is obtained, which, while it is hot, is tp he mile 
with the hogs lard melted $nd beginning to col 
Beat the mixture thoroughly in a giafs mortar J 
as to form an ointment.” This is an txedienta 
plication to certain cutaneous affi&ions, a fie 
quantity beis*g nibbed on the part. 

527. 14 Unguentum nit rat is hydrargyri mi 

Mildef ointment of nitrat of quickliiver.— “1 
is made in the fame manner as the prtctdl 
wi^b a triple proportion of lard.” It i> of col 
a much milder application, and is dcfigiv.dt< 
alfo of a iofter confidence; but, to obtain 
latter convenience, it js better to reduce 
ftrong omtrn^bt with the requititg proportiof 
lard. 1 

^28. u Unguentum acidi nitrofi . Ointmenl 
nitrous acid.— “ Take of hogff lard, one po« 
nitrous acid, fix drachms. Mix the acid gri 
aliy ? with the melted lard, and beat the mil 
thoroughly while it coolp/’ In this pitpari 
part of the acid is decompofed, and parti 
combined with the fard. It is dcfignedasai 
plication In cutaneous affections, and is 6< 
in its effects to the preceding. ‘ 

529. “ Unguentum oxidi piumbi alb'u Ointi 
of white oxyd of lead. — “ Take of fiir.plc 1 
nient, five parts ^ oxyd of le«;d, one part.” 
has been ufed principally as an applicatid 
burns and fiiperficiai inflammation. 

530 . “ Unguentum acetitU piumbi l yufffi 
guentum faturniman . Ointment of acetite of 
•• Take of limplc ointment, 20 parts; accti 
lead, one part.” This ointment is applied tl 
fame puepofes as the preceding, and is mure 
quently ufed. 

531 . 44 Ceratum lithargyri aeetatt cmp 4 
Compound cerate of acetated litharge, ft 
Lond. — 44 Take of wafer of acetated litharge, 
ounces and a half ; yellow w ax, four ounce! 
five oil, nine ounces ; camphor, half a drat 
Rub the c.tmphor with a little of the oil. Bl 
the wax with* the remaining oil, ar*d as foonj 
the mixture begins to become thick, pour on 
dually the water of acetated litharge andttif 
ftantly u- tii the mixture has cooled ; then 
with it the camphor rubbed with the oil.” 
oitumerit, ufually named Goulard? s Cerqfa di 
little from the preceding, and is applied to ' 
ufes. 

532 . €i Ceratum earbonatis mjnei impuri : 
perntutn Idpidis calaminaris . ' Cerate of 
carfionat of zinc. — 44 Takt of fimple cerate, 
parts; prepared impure carbbnat of iinc, 
part.” This is the common hkating cerate *1 
hi to flight’ wourtds, ixcoriatidns; 5cc.; and 
ffreflirig to ulcers. The carbonat of tint * 
fo give it merely a ftiffef,eon1iftencc. 

J33* M UrigueiUum oxidi zdnd impuri ; *li*t 
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htiac. Ointment of tutty.— “ Take of 
fop'c liniment, five parts ; prepared impure oxyd 
c* z?nc, one part.” This has been uied princi- 
pally as an application in chro ic ophthalmia. 

;;4- “ Ung'vntum oxidi zrttci • Ointment of 
[®yd uf zinc.— “ Take of timple liniment, fix 
|piS oxyd of zinc, one part/' Ointment of 
kd of z'.nc is fometunes ufcd as a drelfing to 
krr% and fometimes as an application in oph- 

u Umrumtum pic is. Ointment of tar. — 
Tike of tar, five part* ; yellow wax, two parts/’ 
lii Simulating ointment is fometimes applied 
foot ulcers, and has been alfo ufed with advan- 
i m tinea capitis. 

|J$. u Unguentum Julpbw is . Ointment of ful- 
&•-“ Take of hogs lard, four parts ; fublim- 
firlphur, one part. To each pound of this oint- 
K, add of effential oil of lemon, or effential 
Dt liftnder, half a drachm/* Underthis form, 
tor in applied, by fridtion, as a remedy in 

XJngwcnttm elemi compofttum. Compound 
lent of elemi. Pharm. Lond.— 44 Take of c- 
i one pound ; comnun turpentine, ten 
w; prepared fuet, two pounds; olive oil, 
ounces. Melt the elemi with the fuet, and 
^removed it from the fire, mix it immedi- 
^ with the turpentine aud oil ; then drain the 
Bit” Thi* ointment is moderately ftimu- 
h fotnewhat itmilar to the refinous oint- 


L u Unguentum belleho'i alii. Ointment of 
i Hellebore. Pharm. Lond. — 44 Take of white 
bore, abed to powder, one ounce ; oint- 
of hoys lard, four ounces ; effence of le- 
■ fc-if a fcruple. Mix them. To a9 to form an 
Bent” Hellebore is ufcd, under this form, 
plication to pfora. It is fometimes eflec- 
*d is iefs disagreeable thart the fulphur 
Bnt. 

I u Unguentum fambuci. Ointment of elder. 

lond — “ Take of the flowers of elder, 
t prepared mutton fuet, 3 lb. ; olive oil, 1 lb. 
He flowers of elder with the fuet and the 
<»i until they become friable ; then prefs 
to fluid, and ftrain it.” The elder flowers 
tonicate nothing to the un&uous matter, 
l rich green colour. 

c * “ Ceratum faponis. Cerate of foap Pharm . 
&"“ M Take of foap, 8 oz.; yellow wax, 10 
ktharge, in powder, 1 lb.; oiive oil, 1 lb.; 
Ph one gallon. Boil the vinegar with the 11- 
pon a gentle fire, llirring conftantly until 
jnore become uniform and thick; then mix 
• the other ingredient*, fo as to form a ce- 
Tbis compofition mufl derive its efficacy 
folly from the acetite of lead, formed by the 
ot the vinegar on the litharge. 

*ct. XXVI. BmslastiUw— Plasters. 


p* “ Plasters differ from ointments in their 
jfc flracr confidence, which is fuch that they 
p* adhere to the hand, and require to be 
pkd in order to be fpread. They owe this con- 
r*** in general, to a larger proportion of 
or fometime* to the addition of certain me- 
cxyds, particularly thofc of Itad, which u- 
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nite chemically with the un&uous matter. The 
fame rules are to be obferved in their preparation* 
as in that of ointments. 

541. 44 Emplajirum Jtmplex : dim, emplajirum 
cereum . Simple plafter. — “ Take of yellow wax, 
three parts; mutton fuet and refin, of each two 
parts.” The principal ufe of this plafter is as a 
drefling, when fpread thin on linen, to the part 
to which a blifter h is been applied. 

543. 44 Emplajirum oxidi plumbi Jcmi-i'itrei : 0- 
lim, emplajirum commune . — 44 Take of the femi- 
vitreous oxyd ot lead, one part ; olive oil, two 
parts. Having added water, boil them, ftirring 
conftantiy, until the oil and the oxyd unite into a 
plafter.” This is a chemical combination of the 
oil with the oxyd of lead, and is of a confidence 
fufficientiy hard to form a plafter. It is ufe 4 * 
fpread on leather or linen, as an application to 
excoriations, or flight wounds. 

544. “ Emplajirum rejmofum: ofim , emplajirum 
adharf.’vum . Refinous plafter. — “ Take ot plaf- 
ter ot femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, five parts; re- 
fin, one part.” The plafter of litharge is render- 
ed more adhefive, and fomewhat ftimulating, by 
this intermixture of refin. 

54 5- 44 Emplajirum oxidi firri rubri : dim, em» 
plajlrum roborans. Strengthening plafter. “ Take 
oi piaftcr of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, t4 parts ; 
refin, fix parts; yellow wax, olive oil, of each three 
parts ; red oxyd of iron, 8 parts. Rub the red oxyd 
of iron with the oil, and add it to the other ingre- 
dients melted.” This, fpread on leather, is fome- 
times ufeif as an application in flight cafes of lum- 
bago, and feems to prove ufeful, merely by af- 
fording a mechanical fnpport. 

546. 44 Emplajirum ajpie foetidae . Affafbctida 
plafter.^;- 44 Take of plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd 
of lead, aflafeetida, galbanum, yellow wax, of 
each one part.” This plafter is fomtime* applied 
to the bread or fide, a* a remedy in hyftenc af- 
fections. 

547. 44 Emplajirum gummofum . Gum plafter. 
— 44 Take of plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, 
8 parts; ammoniac, galbanum, yellow’ wax, of 
each one part.” This plafter has been ufcd as an 
application to indolent tumours, and fometimes 
to promote fuppuration. • 

548. 44 Emplajirum bydrargyri. Quickfilver plaf- 
ter. — 44 Take olive oil, refin, of each one part ; 
quickfilver, three parts; plafter of femi-vitreous 
oxyd of lead, fix parts. Rub the quickfilver with 
the oil and refin melted together, and then cooled* 
until the globules difappear; then add, gradually, 
the piaftcr of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, melted, 
and mix the whole carefully.” This plafter is ap- 
plied as a difeutient to indolent tumours. 

549. 44 Emplajirum faponaeeum . Soap plafter* 
— 44 Take of plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, 
4 parts ; gum plafter, two parts ; foap diced, one 
part. Mix the foap with the plafters melted to- 
gether; then boil a little, foas to form a plafter.’ > 
This is much inferior to the mercurial plafter, and 
is fcarcely ever ufed. 

550. 44 Emplajirum meloes veficatorii ; o!im t em* 
plajlrum nrjieatorium. Piaftcr of cantbarides* 
Bliftering plajlcr . — 44 Take of mutton fuet, yellow 
wax, refin, cantharides, of each equal weights. 
Mix the canthandes, rubbed into a fine powder* 

with 
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With the Qtfher Ingredients, melted together, and 
^removed from the fire.* This is the piafter uiu- 
Silly employed to raife a blitter. It is of a fofter 
-confidence than the other plaftcrs, tha,t it may ad- 
amt of being fpread without the afliftance ot heat, 
which would impair the acrid quality of the can- 
th.irides. It requires to be applied 12 hours to 
produce a pertedt bnfter: it is then removed; 
the vtficle is cut, and the inflamed furface drolled 
with Ample cerate or plafter. 

551. “ Emplajlrum meloes 1 veJUatorii compofourq. 
•Compound piafter of cantharides. — “ Take of Bur- 
gundy pitch, turpentine, cantharides, of each 12 
parts; yellow wait four parts fubacetite of 
copper, two parts; mu Hard feed, black pepper, 
of each one part. To the Burgundy pitch and 
wax melted, add the turpentine. When this 13 
ipelted, and while the fluid is rtill warm, add the 
other ingredients mixed apd rubbed to a tine pow- 
der, (lirring conftantly, fo as to form a piafter.” 
It oecafionally happens, that the common platler 
of cantbarides is infufficient to excite a b lifter, 
<ven when its furface has been fprinkied over 
with powdered canthai ides. In fuch cafes, or 
«ven in others, where it is necefiary that a blifter 
ihoulJ be quickly raifed, this powerful compofi- 
iion may be employed. Its operation is accom- 
panied wnt,h a very pungent fenlation of heat. 

552 . “ Emplajlrum ammonia cl cum bydragyro. 
Piafter of Ammoniac with quickfiivcr. Pharm . 
Land. — “ Take of llrained ammoniac, 1 lb. Pu- 
rified quickfiivcr, 3 oz.; fulphurated oil, one 
a!rachm, or q. s. Rub the quickfiivcr with the 
fulphurated oil, until the globules difappear; then 
.add gradually the melted ammoniac, and mix 
them.” This is fimihr in its powers to the Am- 
ple mercurial piafter, and is applied to the fair e 
purpof$s. 

553. “ Emplajlrum cumini . Cumin piafter. 
Ebarm. Loml. — “ Take of cumin, caraway, bay 
berries, of each 3 oz. ; Burgundy pitch, 3 lb.; 
yellow wax, 3 oz. With the pitch and wax 
inched, mix the other ingredients rubbed to 
powder.” This has been applied to the region 
-of the ftomach as a moderate ftimuiant with no 
great tffeift. 

554. “ Emplajlrum ladatti compoftum . Com- 
pound piafter of iadanifm. Pharm . Lond. — “ Take 
«of ladanum, 3 oz. ; frankincenfe, one ounce ; cin- 
namon in pow’der, exprefled oil of nutmeg, of each 
baifan ounce; oil of fpearmint, one drachm. To 
the melted frankincenfe add firft the ladanum 
foftened by heat, then the exprefled oil of nut- 
meg; afterwards mix thefe and the cinnamon with 
the oil of fpearmmt, and beat them in a warm 
mortar. Keep the piafter in a clofe veflel.” This 
piafter has been applied, like the former, to re- 
lieve a naufea and flatulence, and is undoubtedly 
.a more powerful ftimuiant. 

555 . “ Emplajlrum llthargyri compojitum . Com- 
pound litharge piafter. Pfxirm . Lond. — “ Take of 
litharge piafter, 31b.; ftrained galbanum, 8 oz. 
Mix the frankincenfe, rubbed to powder, with 
the galbanum and turpentine melted, and add the 
litharge piafter, melted with a flow fire.” This 
is fimilar in its qualities to the gum piafter, and 
is ufed, like it, as a difeutient, and to promote 
fuppuration. 
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556. 4 * Emplajlrum picis Burgundies comp fiu\ 
Compound Bin gundy pitch piafter. PbamuLtl 
— “Take ot Burgundy pitch, 1 lb.; lacamJ 
ii b.; yellow reiin, ye:l >w wax, of each 4 u| 
exprefled oil of nutmeg, 1 oz. To the pitch,! 
fin and wax, melted together, add firft the hj 
num, then the oii of nut-meg.” Burgundy pit 
with the addition of a little wax to give it m 
tenacity, is in common life as a rubefacient, 
der the form of piafter. The addition of the 
ther ingredients of this compound puller, d 
render it rather more ftimuiating. 

557 . “ Emplajlrum t hurls eompojitvm. 0 
pound frankincenfe piafter. Pharm. Lond—" t 
of frankincenfe, half a pound; dragons blo« 
oz.; litharge piafter, 2 lb. To the litharge] 
ter, add the others rubbed to powder.” This 
mi'arto the piafter of red oxyd of iron of tin 1 
'Pharmacopoeia, and is applied to the fame 

Sect. XXVII. Cata*la$mata. Cataplaj 

55S. “ Cataplasma alu min is. Jbumi 
plafin. Pharm. Lond . — lake the whites ej 
eggs : agitate them with .1 piece of altm, i 
-coaguium is formed.” This is fometiinfl 
ployed as an aftiingent application in fomr 
of ophthalmia. 

55 9. “ Catapfafma cumini. Cumin cataj 
Pharm. Lond . — “ Take of cumin, 1 lb.; ba; 
ries, dried fcordium, Virginian Inakc rook, 0 
3 oz. ; cloves, 1 oz. Rub them all togethci 
powder; and having added three times' 
weight of honey;, form a cataplafm.' -Ti 4 
been ufed as a ftimuhting cataplafm to; 
flicwing a difpofition to gangrene. 

560. “ Catnplafvux finapeos. Muftard cataj 

Pharm . Lond . — “ Take of muftard in pd 
crumb of bread, of each half a pound; fk 
warm, as much as is fufficient. Mix fo 
make a cataplafm.” This is the common i 
ifm which is applied with advantage, as ap 
fid ftimuiant, to the foies of the feet, in t 
where there is a detem ination to the head 
in comatofe afteiftions.” > 

561. Having thus laid before our rtadfl 

fubltance of Mr Murray’s ingenious Treat 
Pharmacy, we Ihall conclude with a few <3 
from his two appendixes ; wherein he treat! 
Oases, Electricity, and Galvanism;! 
Medical Prescriptions. | 

APPENDIX. 

Sect. I. Of the Gases employed as Rem ew 

562. “ Substances cxifting in theaerialfa 
(fays our author,) “ might a priori be fom 
capable of producing important effe&s on til 
tem, as by refpiration they are brought to a 
redly on the maf 3 of biood, and induct 
chemical changes. And they adualty occ 
itn mediate and Striking alterations in the ; 
tions of life. 

563. “ Though the expectations that we 
one time formed, with regard to their med 
efficacy, have not been realized, and the d 
them has now been nearly reiinquiftied; yetj 
they are capable of producing important chaj 
in the ftate of the functions, and of the gtfl 
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jftrm, and finer the propolition mu ft be ad- 
Bi»rr ♦, that every fubftance poffeffed of fuch 
cw.rs may be- capable of ading as a powerful 
rufy, they ought not to be entirely loft fight of, 
retarded from the materia medica. In the 
ma! kingdom, we have actually the two extremes 
Uimuhnt am! fedative power. 
f# 4 - ** The mFdesof preparing thefe gates are, 
la gri-at meafure, peculiar to each of them. 
It manner of adminiftermg them is nearly the 
h. They may be breathed from a jar placed 
bter; hut this is difficult, from the effort re- 
■drofaftain the column ot water within the 
F This may be partly remedied, by poifing 
water, ur, more completely, by breath- 
Rom the g azometer. But the eafieft mode is, 
fctpathm to breathe the gas from a ftlk bag, 
pith a tube with a ftop-cock is affixed. In 
ping and txpiring the gas, the noftrils require 
clofrd. 

“ The gafes that have been employed in 
r» may be con fide red under the divifions 
which excite, and thofe which depnfs the 
i of life. To the former order belong, 
orygenium. Oxygen gas. 
r ixyduth nitrofunu Nitrous oxyd gas. 
'Oxygen gas is procured from black oxyd 

t poeit by heat/' (See Oxygen, § 2.) 
dkinjrf purpefes the gas is tranfmitted 
“ ’ water, and is allowed to ftand over it for 
before it is breathed. 

"Aa oxygen is lb immediately neceffary 
^pjpport of life, it might be foppofed, that 
aided in a more pure and concentrated 
in that in which we breathe it in at- 
c air, it would prove a faintary agent of 
ifi&rable power. To this interference, 
independent of any experience, an objec- 
tors, founded on fume experiments made 
toft i*r, and repeated by Davy, which prove, 
pn animals are fopplied with pure oxy- 
wi’h oxygen mixed with a portion of at- 
air, frill lefs of it is coniumed than in 
refyiration. But though this fad Ihould 
the greater adivity of pure oxygen 
tfyftemis undoubted. It is ftiewn by 
s which reft. It from its infpiration. and 
forcibly by the fad afeertained by Prieft- 
P**fier, and Davy, that animals confined 
an increafed proportion of oxygen, 
to it isexhaufted, and even while the air 
toy breathe contains more oxygen than 
“ *r, and can enable another animal to 


1 Oxygen* when refpired, ads partly by 
tong a Simulating quality to the blood, 
■ to left fide of the heart and the arterial 
C* excited to adion. The phenomena 
from its abflradion, prove that it 
knots (bme other operation more iinmc- 
iWervient to the fundfons of lift?. 

^ The difeafes in which oxygen gas has 
^iaiftered, are principally thofe of chro- 
chiorofts, afthma, fcrofula, dropfy, 
-• iu d fomc cutaneous affedions. It re- 
3 be diluted with from 10 to 20 or more 
»atiLofykeric air, increafing the propor- 
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tion of oxygen according to the effeds prodfre-d- 
Frcrrn one to two quarts of oxygen are givch, by 
breathing it in its diluted ftate, at intervals, i»*. thd 
courfe of the day. It generally increafcS the fohcc 
and velocity of the puife. 

570. u Nitrous oxyd gas. This gas, a cOmpo'und 
of oxygen and azot, in the proportion of 37 of 
the former to 63 of the latter* is moft economi- 
cally obtained, and in greateft purity, from the 
deeompofitionof nitrat of ahimonuby heat. When 
this fait is expofrd to a temperature, about 400^ 
Fahrenheit’s fcale, its principles re-ad on each o- 
ther, and enter into new combmatibYis. The hy- 
drogen of the ammonia ait rads part of the oxy- 
gen of the nitric acid to form water; frnd the re- 
maining oxygen combining with the azot both off 
the acid and of the ammohia, forms this particu- 
lar compound, nitrous oxyd, Which is ditengagol 
in the gafeous form. It requires to ftand fome 
hours to depofk a fmall portion of (aline matter* 
before it rs fit to be breathed. 

471. tt The effeds of nitrous oxyd* gas on the 
fyftem, when it is refpired, are fcarceiy analogous 
to thofe of any other agent. The excitement 
which it produces is extended to the fuAdions of 
body and mind with move rapidity and force than 
that arifing from the adion of the moft powerful 
ftimulante. It is acqompanied with fenfations as 
various as they are peculiar; and, what (till more* 
marks the Angularity of its operation, this fright 
excitement of the fuudions of life and exhilara- 
tion of mind are not followed by proportional 
langour or debility? the ftate of the fyftem gra- 
dually returns to the healthy ftandard, without 
any apparent wafte of power. A fubftance ca- 
pable of ading in fuch a manner, We might fup- 
pofe, would prove one of our moft valuable reme- 
dies. The tranlicht nature of its operation mult 
undoubtedly limit its medicinal efficacy; but 
ftill, hi difeafes of extreme debility, we feem juih- 
fied in expeding from' its adminiftration the moft 
beneficial effeds. It has not, hoWtver, been very 
extenfively employed. In paralyfis it has beer* 
ufed with advantage. In difeafes of increafed fen- 
fibility, it may prove hurtful ; and when breath- 
ed by delicate females, it has, in more than one 
in ft a nee, induced hyfteric affediOns. The dole 
which is rtquifite to produce its peculiar effeds- 
varies from four to nine quarts, which may be 
breathed pure or diluted with an equal part of 
atmofpheric air. It cannot be breathed undilut- 
ed for more than four minute* and a half, infeu- 
flbility being induced. 

5 7*. u Nothing fatisfadory can be Cud as to its 
mode of adion, fince we know fo little of the con- 
nedion which fubfifts between the phtnomena of 
life and the chemical changes which go on in the 
(yftem. We can only mark the diffimilarity of its 
operation to that of any other phyfica! agent. 

573. u Under the fecond fiib-divifion of the 
Gafes, — thofe which deprefs the fundions of life* 
might probably be placed all the fubftances exift- 
ing in the aerial form, oxygen and nitrous oxyd 
excepted. The following are thofe which have 
been medicinally employed : 

** Gas bydrogerJum. Hydrogen gas. 

u Gas. azoticum. Azotic gas. 
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“ Gas actdum carbonicum.. Carbonic acid gas. 

44 Gas bydrogaiitxm carbonatwn . Carbonated 
hydrogen gas. 

574. M Hydrogen gas, when it is to be breathed, 
is to be procured by palling water in vapour over 
pure iron heated to the temperature of ignition. 
The iron attracts the oxygen of the water, and the 
hydrogen allumes the aerial form.” (See Chemist- 
ry, Index,) 44 Hydrogen gas received into the 
lungs does not appear to exert any pofitive delete- 
rious power: all its effeCts feein referable merely to 
the exclufion of oxygen. In a pure ftate, if the 
lungs have been previoufiy emptied as much as 
poiTible of atinofpheric air, it cannot be breathed 
above three quarters of a minute. It quickly oc- 
cafions a giddinefs and fenfe of fuffocation ; the 
countenance becomes livid, and the pulfe finks ra- 
pidly ; but, when diluted with two thirds or an 
equal part of atmofpheric air, it can be fafely 
breathed ; nor does it appear to produce any very 
important effeCt. It occaiions lome diminution 
of mufcular power and fenfibility, and a reduction 
of the force of the circulation. It has been ufed 
in catarrh, htemoptylis, and phthifis, but its pow- 
ers feem merely thofe of a palliative. 

575. “ Azot.— What has been faid of hydrogen 
applies likewife to azot. It feems to exert no po- 
sitive aCtion on the fyllem, but to produce its ef- 
fects by excluding oxygen. As it is not fo eafily 
obtained pure as hydrogen, it has been lets em- 
ployed. 

576. “ Carbonic acid gas. — To obtain this gas 
in a proper ftate of purity for breathing, cai bonat 
of lime (chalk or white m,u-bie), is expofed to a 
ftrong red neat in an iron tube. The carbonic a- 
cid which is difengaged is collected over water, as 
it is not immediately largely abforbed by that 
fluid.” See Chemist p.y. Index . 

577. 44 This acid gas, when it is infpired, proves 
more fpecdiiy fatal than azot or hydrogen. It ap- 
pears to excite fpafmodic contraction of the epi- 
glottis, fo as very fpeedily to induce fuffocation ; 
and it has this eneCt, even when diluted with near- 
ly an equal part of atinofpheric air. The refpira- 
tion of carbonic acid gas was employed at an ear- 
lier period than that of the other gales. It was ce- 
lebrated as a remedy in phthifis. In the many 
cafes however in which it has been tried, though 
it might leflen the expectoration, diminifh the 
beCtic fever, and a« 5 l as an anodyne, there is little 
evidence of its having ultimately effected a cuie. 
It is given diluted with four or lix parts of atinof- 
pheric air. 

578. 44 Carbonic acid has likewife been employ- 
ed as a local application to cancer and painful 
ulceration ; and has at lenft been ferviceablc as a 
palliative.* A ftream of it is directed on the part 
by means of a flexible tube. A cataplafm, formed 
of fubftances in a ftate of fermentation has, in 
fome meifjre, a flmil.ar cifcCt. 

<79. 44 Carbonated hydrogen gas. — The gas 
which has been ufed in medicine under this name, 
is obtained by palling the vapour of water over 
charcoal at the temperature of ignition, in an iron 
tube. The oxygen of the water unites with one 
part of the charcoal, forming carbonic add ; the 
hydrogen combines with another part of it, and 
forms this fpecUs of carbonated hydrogen. The 
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carbonic acid is abftraCked by agitating the gasii 
lime-water. This is the molt active of thofe gdqj 
which operate by deprefling the functions of lifi^ 
and is perhaps the moft powerful agent of thU 
kind. Even when largely diluted with atmofphtm 
air , it occalions immediate vertigo, ficknefs, dk» 
nution of the force and velocity of the pulfc, ■ 
duCtion of mufcular vigour, and in general erd 
fymptom of diininilhed power. It can fcarcely 
breathed in an undiluted ftate. Mr Davy fou 
that at the third intpiration, total infenfibilityi 
induced, and lymptoms of extreme debility a 
tinued for a confiderable time. 

580. 44 As a medicinal agent, it is the pa 
which the evidence in favour of its eftkacy isgti 
eft. In phthifis, in many cafes, it unequin 
relieved the fymptoms, and at leaft arrelte 
progrefs of the difeale. Much caution is req 
with regard to the dofe. At firft, one pint) 
carbonated hydrogen gas, diluted with ti 
parts of atmofpheric air, may be rcfpiredfl 
quantity may be flowly inercafed, and with] 
dilution, taking care to avoid the products 
great vertigo or mufcular debility. Not 1 
than from two to four quarts can be taken is 
day, even when the patient lias been aeculh 
to it for fome time. It is always more poj 
when recently prepaid, than when it iiai 
kept for fome days. 

Sect. II. O/Tlectricity. 


581. 44 The medicinal operation of eleeb 
may be referred to its ftimulant power, 
duces forcible contractions in the irmablej 
excites therefore to aCtion, if duly applied! 
when in excefs, immediately exhaufts irriti 
It poffellcs the important advantages of btifl 
lily brought to aCt locally, and of being a 
to the part to which it is applied, while it 
fo be employed in every degree of force. 

582. 44 ElcCtricity is applied to the bod] 
the form of a ftream or continued difehani 
fluid, under that of fparks, and under thi 
fhock ; the fiift being the moft gentle, tbe i 
being more aCkivc, and the laft being rot;cft 
powerful than either of the others. The tot 
applied by connecting a pointtd piece of wal 
a mUal wire, with the prime conductor ol 
Iceh ical machine, and holding it by a Jals 
one or two inches diftant from the part U> 
it is to be dircCted. A very moderate ftil 
operation is thus excited, which is better id* 
to fome particular cafes than the more po» 
fpark or fhock. The fpark is drawn by pla 
the patient on the infuluied ltool conntded 
the prime conductor, and, w hile the nuchi 
worked, bringing a metal knob within a fh<i 
tance of the part from which the fpark is to 
ken. A ftnir.tion lbmewhat pungent is c* 
and flight mufcular contractions may be proJJ 
t fe t fieCts being greater or lefs according ti 
dift.incc at which the knob is held, if theinX 
be fufficicntly powerful. The fliock is gi' 
difeharging the Leyden phial, making the p* 
the body through whi h it is ir.andtd to|H 
n lifted, part of the circuit. The fenfctk® i 
cius is unpleufant, and the mufcular cent 
counderabie, rf the fhock is inudciatcly 
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M At the fir it introduction of dcCtricity as 
•Irctncdy, it was very highly celebrated for its ef- 
fccacy in a number of difcafcs (See Electrici- 
ty, Part IV.j M Its ufe is now confined to a few. 
lopafilyfis it is very generally had reeourfe to, 
to ache mufcular contraction, and perhaps With 
m advantage. It is ufually applied under the 
rn of fparks, the application of it requiring to 
{continued daily for a confiderable time.' Some- 
ici moderate fhocks are alio employed ; but the 
spricty of this practice is fomewhat doubtf ul. 
mfiunorrhata, as the ftimulant operation can 
Ceiled, in fome meafure, in the veflels which 
tifoded, advantage may be derived from elec- 
jty; and it is occafionallyufed, both under 
ifcroof fparks taken from the pelvis,' and that 
wdeiatc Ihocks tranfmitted through it. Oph- 
bu» and fome other varieties of inflammation, 
(been removed by the de&ric ft ream ; it has 
fometimes fucceeded in difeufiing tumours, 
itiieving pain. The general rule for the me- 
cmployment of elcaricity, is to apply it at 
tader the milder forms, and gradually tp 
I if neceffary, to the more powerful. 

Sect. III. Of Galvanism. 

* The peculiar power which is generated 
Itwometalf'fnoiftened are in contad, at firft 
Animal EUSriaty, lince Galvanifm, hrfS 
^rtoentiy applied as a remedy in various nfor- 
kdions. Its effects on the animal fyftem are 

* warrant this application. Its activity is 
fhy its exciting ftrong fertfations in fen fi ole 

»d powerful contra&ions in parts endow- 
i irritability.” See Electricity, Part V. 
‘ Between galvanifm and electricity there 
uny points of rtfemblance, that they have 
Bfidered as ultimately the fame power, or 
lame fubtile matter in different ftates. 
rthis opinion be juft or not, the effects of 
toon living matter are different from thofe 
k»cky. The fenfation which the former 
> though fomewhat analogous to that pro- 
|by the latter, is (till diflhnilarj the adion 
pi(m is more e xtended, both to the ner-» 
i muicular fyfteras, than that of ele&rici- 
1 > is more local in its action. The galva-J 
Jtion produces fen fat ions and contractions 

* which, from difeafe, are not fenfible to 
1 imprefiions ; and the ftimulant potver 

1 exert, appears in galvanifm, to be 
proportion to its intenfitv than m elcc- 
kl w the fcnfetions and mti(eu!ar contrac- 
Ij^ch the galvanic difeharge excites, are 
R proportioned to its power of producing 
I phenomena. 

**Tbe difeafea in which galvanifm has hi* 
fcn employed, are principally thofe of the 
1 kind- In pa/alyfts, it has been affirmed 
: feftored the capability of mufcular con- 
j* and confequently the power of motion, 
fchorea, tetanus and fome other fpafmo- 
> have been related, in which perfoft 
accomplWhed by its application. It 
® feveral in fiances, to have relieved 
particularly that fpecies of it arifing 
<A the auditory nerve'; -and it* has 
■tacofiful in difeu/fing indolent tumours 
T0L.XVIL Part I. 
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587. u Galvanifm is applied by coftfle£Hng two 
metallic wires with the two extremities of a gal- 
vanic battery, and bringing them in conta<ft with 
the part affeefted, fo that it (hall form part of the 
circuit of the galvanic discharge: the one wire 
is kant in Coma <51 with the part it touches; 
the other is alternately applied for a moment and 
removed. If the flein is moiftened, the galvanid 
influence is communicated more readily and effec- 
tually ; and (fill more fo if a final! piece of metal- 
lic leaf be laid on the parts to which the wires are 
Applied. Sometimes even the cuticle has been 
previoufly removed by a blitter, but the applica- 
tion of the galvanifm is then attended with pain.” 

Se£t. IV. Of Medical Prescriptions. 

5 #8. u T he principal obje&s defig ned to be at- 
tained by the compofition -of medicines, are, to 
communicate an agreeable tafte or flavour; ftf 
give a convenient fprm ; to correct the operation 
of the principal medicine, or obviate forpe un- 
pleafaht fymptom it is liable Jo produce ; to pn*» 
mote its adtion, by the additional article exerting* 
one of a iiinilar kind ; to obtain the joint opera- 
tion of two remedies, having different powers ; oy 
fo alter their ufual effe< 5 b,’ by the power which 
one may have of modifying the adtion of another, 

589. “ A prcfcription has been ufually divided 
into four parts, which compofe it,— the Mafts, or 
principal article ; tile adjuvant, or that defigned 
to promote the action of the former ; the corri • 
gens, or that which is intended to correct its ope- 
ration, or obviate any unpleafant fymptom which 
it may be apt to produce; and the confli turns, of 
that which gives to other ingredients confidence 
or fbrtn. Thefe are not neceflarily prefeitt in c- 
very formula ; nor is the divilion of much import- 
ance, except as perhaps affording the beft princi- 
ple for regulating the order in which the ingredi- 
ents of a prcfcription (hould be enumerated. . 

590. “ The following are the principal circum- 
ftanccs to be attended to in funning a prescription* 

591. “ 1 p. Simplicity (hould be attained, as far 
as is confident with the objeft of the prefeription. 
Nothing ought to enter into the Compofition 
which does 41 ot add to its virtue, render it lefs un- 
grateful, give it a convenient form, or which is 
not nccefl'ary to conceal any particular ingredient ; 
and, in general the pradicc of accumulating a 
number of articles in one prefeription is to be a- 
voided. 

592. * idly. Subfiances, it is evident, ought not 
to be mixed together, which are capable of enter- 
ing- into chemical combination, or of decompofwg 
each other, unlefs it be with the view of obtaining 
the produtfof the combination, ordecompofitioi „ 
as a remedy. 

59 3. 44 zdlv, Thofe mixtures are alfo to be a- 
voided, in which one medicine, by its peculiar ac« 
tion on the ftoniach or general fyftera, modifies, 
and changes the action ufually exerted by another 
unlefs whtre the objeft is to obtain the effedts cf 
that modified operation. 

594. 44 Atblj, The error of contra-indication is 
to be guarded againft, or thofe medicines ought 
not to be combined, the virtues of which are not T 
merely different, but are, in fome meafure, op- 
poled to each other. 

V a i9} . 
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595. a stklf. The ingredients which are to be 
xnix^d, muft be fuch as will mix properly toge- 
ther, fo that the form m which the remedy is de- 
signed td be exhibited, may be cafily obtained and 
preferved. 

596. “ Laftly> The form under width a pedi- 
cine i$ prcferibed, mult be adapted to certain cir- 
cumftances • principally to the nature of the dif- 
cafe, the nature of the remedy itlelf, and, -ar> far 
as may be poflible, to the tafte of the patient- 

597. 44 The dofes of medicines are not reducible 
to any general rules, from their general fimiiarity 
of operation, o. - any other circumftance. The 
principal cin tt*nftances by which they are influ- 
enced are, ?ge, fex, temperament, idiofyncrafy, 
habit, and difeafe. 

5 98. From infancy to manhood, a lar- 

ger dofe of any itiedicine is reqoifite to produce its 
cTfed, in proportion to the advance in life. From 
tnanhood to old age, there is a fimilar gradation 
^vith regard to diminution of dofe, though fn a 
much lefs proportion than that which regulates 
the inerpafe. The following table has been l'up- 
pofed to fhew thefe proportions. 

599. 44 Table. 

* Let the dofe for a perfon of middle age be 1 or 
.. x drachm. 

for one from xiv to xxi years, it 

will be - - - j or 2 fcruples. 

— — vii to xiv, - \ or half a dr. 

— - iv to vii, - jror 1 fcruple. 

** of iv years of age, \ or 15 grains. 

— iii — £ or half a fcr. 

• ■ — — 1 ii i or 8 grains. 

— i t * t or 5 grains. 

6 oo^“ &w.— ‘Women, in general, require fmaller 

dofes of any medicine than men, a difference pro- 
bably owing to their greater fenfibiiity from their 
habits of life. 

601. 44 T rmpframenL Tbofe of the fenguine 

temperament are fuppofed to be more affected by 
medicines, and therefore to require fmaller dofes 
than thofe of the phlegmatic or melancholic ; but 
m what has been faki on this fubrjed, there is fo 
much uncertainty, that little reliance can be placed 
°n it. 

602. 44 Idiofyttcracy. —This denotes that difpofi- 
tion fti individuals to be aifeded by certain caufes, 
hi a manner different from the generality of man- 
kind. Such idiofyucrafies are obfen ed with re- 
gard to medicines, as well as to other agents ; and. 
Where they are known* require to be attended to 
fry the preferiber. 

. 603. 44 Habits This ha> aft important influence 
On the operation of medicines* In general, they 
fc>fe fome of their power by haviug been long con- 
tinued. This is particularly the cafe with all 
ftrong ftimulanta and narcotics, and is even oBfer-' 
ved, to a certain extent, in fome of the other 
daubs of the materia medica. In a few mftances, 
the reverfe has been fuppofed to hold true. 

. 604. 44 Difeafe, —This has an influence on the 
<£ofes of medicines not lefs important ?the fuicep- 
tibiuty to external imprdffons, and to adion, be- 
ing much varied in morbid affedions, and the a- 
perations of remedies of courfe being modified by 
fuch variations. The ftate of fu&eptibility being . 
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in general apparent, when it varies ircch from tlx 
healthy ftandard, the dofes of the luaicincs ad 
miniitered are cafily regulated.” ! 

Sect. V. (^Pharmaceutical Operations 

605. We cannot conclude without mention® 
that there are a number of Pharmaceutics 
Operations, with which the ftudent of pM 
inacy ought to be well acquainted. The plod 
mcna, upon which thefe depend, and whith q 
the object of Pharmaceutic Chemiftry to i™ 
gate, arife principally from the exertion of fa 
pow er, poflefl'ed by the particles of different™ 
of matter, by which they tend to unite or q 
bine with each other, and form one horoc-gcnc 
fubftance, in which the particles of either d| 
longer be difeovered. 

606. The power, whence this combination 
ceeds, is termed Cbemieai Jttratibn> or Aj 
(See Affinity, Attraction, and Chemis 1 
Index.) It is exerted only between minute pm 
of different kinds of matter, and between Vbd 
ly at infenfible difiances. The fubfiancesl 
it combines never iepavate fpontaneoufly ; « 
they capable of being feparattd by any mq 
cal means ^ and they form a compound ml 
lefs different from thofe of their component 
This change of properties fro®' combinati 
one of the mod remarkable phenomena, i 
ing chemical attraction. 

607. 44 The Operations of Pharmaceutic 
miftry (fays Mr Murray) are entirely depfl 
on chemical attraction, or on the adion of 0 
They are merely particular ai rangementi 1 
cum fiances, by which the exertion of the i 
tion is promoted, and the produds of the < 
nations or dccompolilions, which take pla® 
obtained. 

608. 44 There arc fercral preliminary opal 
not diredly chemical, but employed ekUf 1 
vour the exertion of chemical attraction, d 
eilitate the medicinal operation of the tub 
fubjeded. They are thofe o pc ratio s, by 
bodies are reduced to a ftate of extreme 
cal divifion. The principal are PulvexilI 
or reducing bodies to powder by beating : T 
ration, in which the fame effed is obtain 
rubbing ; and Levigation, in which thep 
is rtduced to 9 great degree of finenefs, fin 
rubbing being continued longer, and being! 
tated by the addition of any fluid, which d«S 
ad chemically on the fubftance fobjtfred h 
operation. Thefe are performed in mortl 
glafs, earthen ware, or metal. As the ptf 
into which the fubftance is reduced by * 
thele means muft neceftarily be of unequal * 
the coarfer are feparated f om the finer ‘ 
ing, or paffing the powder over a fieve. 
ing or Elutration is an operation m wl 
feme end 19 attained.” 

609. 4r Of tfre Clieroical Operations, the 
important are thofe, by which that fluidity 1 
tained, which is in general requifite for th£ 
tion of Chemical Attra&ion. Solution ” 
principal operation of this kind.” See that 
and Chemistry, Ittdex. See alfq Calcisai 
Com bustion. Crystallisation Dacoc 
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DlfUG«CAT!OV, DlCBSTION, DISTILLATION, 
Ita?orahos, Extraction, Lixiviation, Ma- 
CU\TIOfi, pAECIFI PATION, SUBLIMATION, SCC. 
foDetr order, and under Chemistry. 

610. An omilfioa of fcveral lines having acci- 
taken place, in $ 342, wherdijr Mr Mur- 
^Ut'j meaning h mifreprel'ented, it 19 neceil'ary 
'ft to infert the whole paragraph, as it (lands in 
r Mjrray’s ingenious Treatife, immediately fol- 
najthe paragraph we have marked § 341. 
is* “ By exporting bones to heat, the gelatin 
f contain l’uifers decorapofition ; its principles 
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enter irto new combinations, forming chiefly car- 
bonat of ammonia and empyreumatic oil. Thefe 
are the produds of the above procefs ; the carbo- 
nat of ammonia being partly diflolved by the iva- 
ter which diftils over, and .obtained partly in a 
concrete ftate. It is fcarcely polflble, however, 
to free it entirely from the empyreumatic oij, 
which renders it naufeous^ and though at pne 
time it was fuppofcd to be poficifed of fome pe- 
culiar virtues, it is now juftiy nejeded from prac- 
tice; and the carbonat of ammonia, obtained 
pure by the preceding proCefTes, is preferred.” 


kiTATED litharge, water of, 

fcf** 

ric acid, 309. 

Stun of ammonia, water of, 
Lf: of potafli, 360, 361 : of 
JlckjilTer, 446, 4x7 : of lead, 
jjo: of zinc, fomtion of, 

Jrmicid, 148, 303— 310. 
301—310. 

iuicc of, 55, 56. 

|t?v i si s in medicine, 589. 

E ioes mineral, 444. 
tits, 301. 

sol, 151 — 154 ; 169—272: 
wilted, 34J : aromatic, 
foetid, 347. 

s, oil of, 67: emulfion 
?i. 

*» focotorine, wine of, 141 : 
bduresof, 155 — 159: pow- 
pof, with canella, 473 : with 
lube, 474 : with iron, 475 : 
Bipiund pills of, 490 : with 
hfotida, 491! with colo- 
|wli, 49:: with myrrh, 493* 
"tic pills, 489. 
ai, decoction of, 100 : fy- 
01, no. 

% citaplafm of, 538. 

.1 oil and acid of, 288 — 

P*o<i a, carbonat 0^338,33$: 
[water of it, 340 c water of am- 
mc!U2 *34t, 344: hydrofulphu- 
j?4> 375- 

purification of, 42 r 
of gum, 89 : plafter of, 
tf^quick-fiker,. 552. 
®**»iacal tiadure of iron, 

t«* 

wJtoxutfd tindure of bark, 
x 7<* of guaiac, 181: of opium, 
*9! • of valerian, 209 : oil, 295, 
aikohol, 345 “347 •* cop- 
per* water of, 412. 

#*o*iuret of copper, 400: 
of, 49 6. 

*1*^ oil, 293: clcdricity, 
ail part* of, etfeept 


* INDEX. 

fat, afford the liquor, fait and 
oil of harfhorn, 341. 

Awtsc, fpirit of, 103 : oil of, 180* 

Anodyne liniment, 198. 

Antimony, prepared fulphuret 
of, 35, 386 : precipitated ditto, 
394: oxyds of, 387-7*393; 397 > 
398, 407, 408: muriat of, 399, 
400: tartrite of, 401 — 403: 
wine of, 404 —406. 

Aova aeruginis ammoniata, 41a. 

Arabic emulfion, 71; mucilage 
of gum, 94. 

Aromatic vinegar, 147; ammo- 
niated aikohol, 346 : powder, 
458: eleduary, 482. 

As arab acc a, compound pow- 
der of, 459- 

Ash-coloured oxyd of quick- 
filver,, 439, 440. 

Ass a foet ida, milk of, 90: tinc- 
ture of, 164: comp, pills of, 
494 : plafter of, 546. 

Asthma, remedy for, 205. 

A z , otic gas, 575* 

B. 

Balsam of Tolu, fyrup of, 131^ 
132. Traumatic, 165. 

Bark. See Peruvian. 

Barley, decodion of, 108, 109. 

Barytes, muriat of, 376: fuU. 
phat of, 377 : folution of the* 
muriat, 378. 

Basis of a prefeription, 589. 

Benzoic acid, 311 — 313. 

Benzoin, tin dure of, 165. 

Bittern, 381. 

Black currents, juice df, 64: 
fyrup of, tit. 

Blistering plafter, 350, 551. 

Boiling of vegetables, 98. 

Broom tops, extrad of, 221. 

Buckthorn, fyrup of, 127. 

Burgundy pitch plafter, 556. 

C. 

Cabbage-trie bark, decodion 
of, xo6. 

Calamine, 23. 

Calcined quick-filver, 448. „ 

Camphor emulfion, 73: tindure 
of, 166: liniment of, 167. 

Camphorated mixture, 87: a- 


cetou* acid, 748: tin dure 0 f 

opium, 192: oil, 2^8. 

Cantharides, tindure of, 187& 
ointment of the powder otL 
516 : ditto of the infuiiou o i f 
5*7- 

Caraway, fpirit of, 251: oil 
284* 

Carbonat of lime, 20—22: of 
iron, 23: 6 zinc, 24, 25 % of 
ammonia, ^38, 339 : water of 
it, 340: of potato,' 349: pure, 
35*> 35* * fatef -357J of 

ir.agnelia, 380, 381; of iron^ 
414,415: of Ume, comp, powt 
der, 460: ditto, troches of, 302! 

Carbonated hydrogenous gasj 
5 79> ' 

Carbonic acid gas, 576—578. 

CARDAMOM,tindureof,i6o,i6i, 

Carminatives, 261—2 63. 

Cascarilla, tiudure of, 204 £ 
extract of, 230. 

Cassia bark, water of, 240: e* 
leduary of,. 483. r 

Castor oil, 69 : tindure of, 16 j 
-T-171. 

Cataplasms, 558 — 560. 

Catechu, infufion of, 79 : tinc- 
ture of, 188 : eleduary of, 485. 

Cathartic extrad, *32. 

Caustic lixivium, 353. 

Caustic, lunar, 385. 

Cerates, 510: Ample, 5x3* 
compound, 531, 532 : of wap* 

540. 

Ceruse, comp, powder of, 476. 

Citalr, 21 : potion, 86: comp* 
powder of, 461; ditto with Or 
pijim, 462/ 

Chamomile, decodion of, joi : 
extrad of, 218. 

Cinnabar, 446. 

Cinnamon, ' tindure* o£ 185, 
x86: water. 2*41; fpirit, 155. 

Colchium, fyrup of, 124. 

CoLOcy nth, extrad of, 2 3 1,23 2. 

Colombo, iindure of, 175. 

Composition of medicines, 18. 

Concentrated acid, 309. 

Conserves, 48—50. 

Constituens, 589. 

u 2 Con» 
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vontraverta, compound pow- 
der of, 477. 

Copper, ammoninret of, 409, 
410: compound folution of 
fulphat of, 41 1 ; water of am* 
moniated, 412. 

Coral, red, 22. 

Cor r ig e k s, 589. 

Crab's eyes, 20: ffones,ib. claws, 
compound powder of, 46;,. 
Cucumber, wild, juice of, 62. 
Cumin plaftcr, 553: cataplafm, 
559- 

Currants, juice of black, 64: 
fyrup of, 137. 

P- 

Damask rofes, fyiup of, 129. 
D> coctions, 98— 1 16. 

Dill ft<d watt),' 147. 

DlsTILLFD Waters, 235 — 249. 

' Spirits, 250 — 21. Oil?, 272 
— 94 . Acetous acid, 303 . 
Diuretics* 144, 222. 

X>R< ps 7, rmudy for, 144. 
Dyspepsia, remedies ten, 163, 
175, 179. 

Dysuria, cure for, ur. 

P 

Fau dr Luce, 348. 

Elati rium, juice of, 61, 63. 
Elder, juict, or rob, of, 61: 

ointment of, 5 9. 
Electricity, 581—583, 
Electuaries, 4^1—487. 

El em 1, comp. ointment of, 537. 
Elixir,, paregoric, 191, 192. 
Elm fieco6ion of, n 6. 
Emetics, 143. 
f mmlnagogufs, 182, 206. 
Emulsions, 70—7.-. 

Essl^-i ial oils 272 — 294 * 

E i h r. r e a L t i n <51 u t e of a 1 oc s , 1 5 7 , 

if 8. • 

Extracts, 63 — 64; 211; by 

* watt 1, 212—225 ; by ditto 
and alkobol, 226 — 234. . 

• ' F- 

Ffcula, 92. 

I E n n L L skid water, 248. 
Fixed ods 65—69.- 
Flowers cry in? of, 37, ;,2. 
Foetid anunoniated alkohol, 
’ 547-' 

Fox glove, infufion of, 76, 77; 

* tiixfhire of, . 1 78. 
Frankincense piafter, 557. 

' . VT. • • 

Calbanum, findhin? of, 205. 
, comp, piih of. 495. 
Galvanism, 584. 

G A:>K- uf-d as remedies, 561— 
5S0. 

Gen riAN, mfaftr.n of, 78. wine, 
142 . < opip. tincture ot 179 . 
eXtr. ct ol. 213. 

Gi^r.hft. iyiup of, 12 x. tinc- 
ture of, are. 
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Glauber's fait, 372. Lavdaetum, 190. 

Gonorr HOEA, injtflionfor,4 16. Lavender, fprrit of, 266,167 
Goulard’s extract of lea. 1, 4* 1, on of, 279. 

Gu ai ac, decoction of, 107. tme- Lead, acctite of, 450. extr^ 
tines of, 180, 18 r. of, 451. ointment of whin 

Gom Arabic, emulfion of, 72. oxyd of, 529. of aettite ol 

mueilage of, 94. troches of, 530. 1 

505. Lemon, juice of, 64. fyiup (4 

Gum Plaster, 547. 123. water of lemur. 

H. Lettuce, juice of, 6a. 

Hartshorn, burning of, 45. Lime water, 96, 97. 
dccoCtion of, 113. voiatik !»• Liniment, voWunr, 295, g 

quor, fait and 011 of, 341, and ammonia, a-96. fimplc, jri 

610. 517. 

Hellebore, bla^k, tintfure of, Lintsffd, oil of, 68. within 
182. extract of, 2 15. 297. 

Hellebore, white, decoction Liocorice root, tidr^ci 4 
o!, 1 14. tincluie of, 200. oint- * 214- troche* of, 503. dfl 

ment of, 55S. with opium 504. ' 

Hemlock, juice of, 58. Lisbon diet drink, 115. 

Hen ban e, juice of, 59. tin&ure Litharge, acetated, water d 
of, 183. 45 1. compound cerate 

Herbs, drying of, 37, 38. pldUr, <55. 

Hoc’s lard, ointment of, 514. Liver of lulphur, 373. 

H» NEvi clarified, 56, medicated, J_oc,uood, extract of, 120. ] 
159. Lozenges, 501 — 509. 

Horse-radish, fpirit of, 264. Lunar cauftic, 385. j 
Hux ham’s tincture of bark, ‘ M. 1 

173. Mags f sia alba, 38c. caria^ 

Hydrogen gas, 573, 574, car- of, ib, 381. Ufta, 33i.tr*^ 

‘ bm ated, 5757 580. 508. 1 

Hydrosu i wi urated 02yd of Mercurial pili, 497* 
antimon/, 396. Mercury. See quicxsitni 

Hydrosulphuret of ammo- Medical prefcription*, 5^ 
uia, 374, 375. 604. 

Hysteria, palliatives for, 164, Medicated honey, 139. 


205, 109. 

h I- 

Jalap, tinflpre o r , 176. extract 
ol, 2 28. compound powder of, 
464. 

James’s powder, 391 — 393. 
Infants, laxative lor, 153. 
Infusions, 74 — 97. 
Itfcacuan wine, 143. powder 
of, 465. 

Iron, carbon at of, 23. oxyd ot, 
.'27. purifieeb filings of, 4 15. 
carbonate of, 414. preamUn 
ted carbon at ot, 4 1 {. purified 
black oxyd ol, 416. 1 11 Ip hat a 
of, 417, 41^. led oxyd ot, 

419. tincture of muriat ot, 

420. ammoniacal tinfture ot, 
422. tartanfed, 423, wane ot, 
424- 

Itch, decoction for the, 114 - 
Juices, 51, 51, mipilfater., 53 
- 64 * - 

jULY-FT.OWF.R, fyrup of, T25. 
Jp.viPFt, fpirit of, 261, 212, oil 
of, 282. : 

K. 

Kfrmes mineral, 396. 

Kino, tincture of, 184. 

L. 

Iadavum, platter of, 55 4. 


140 - 145- 

Medicines, arrange rrer.t * 
10. prefervation t>f, I.-. * 
preparation of, i(, i?, 4 ' ! 
Sec. comp of) ion i .f, | 

Metallic preparations, A 
—456. 

Metals, a&ion of, on the i»i 
'vir.g lylUm, 385, ;& 4 » 

Mi zereon, decoCtum of. 105 
Milk of gum arpmomac, 89*^ 
ali.dVrtida, 90. . 

Millipedes, .preparation 
46. 

M in df keros, fpirit of, 3 J 9 * 
Mineral tar, 294. j 

Ml ci lag e, flare h, 91, 9 M 
gum tragacanth, 93. ot 
arabic, 94. ot quince feed , 91 
MuuurrV juice, fyrup ok 
hi cai at of barytes, 376. 
tion of it, 378. of lime, f’-H 
tion of, 379. of antimon 
399, 400. of ammonia and j 
ro , 4.2 x. of mercury, 

4 .?o* 

Muriatic acid, 3x4, $i$\ . 
Murray, Mr J. the ingcoiool 
autlior ot this treatife. 9 u ‘ )tc H 
7, Sec . moitiy to the end. 
Musk mixture, 88 . 

Mwtii* 

...... •* 
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Imjix. P 

Mi'smOf oil of,' 69. *tata- 

plafm, 560. 

)IriKtf, tinctures of, 159, 189. 
compound powder of, 478. 

N. 


)fiCHr*$HAi>£, juice of, 57. 

I JI/tkat o' fijver, 385. of pot- 
L alb, troches of, 506. ot qiji jk- 
t filver, ointment of, 526, 527, 
f )iiTitc acul, 31a. 
limtous acid, 318 — 320. dilu- 
JJ ted, 321. ointment of, 528. 
■bious ether, fpirit of, 323 — 

P J»«K 

pmnvs Oxyd pas, 470—574. 
JJvrMfco, ipmt ofj 255. 


O. 

bis, filed, 65 — 69. volatile, 
271-294. 

bn preparation*, 195 — 300. 
UTMEMys, 510—540. 
tnn oil, 69. 

fun powders, 466, 4*7. e- 
Irftoary, 486. pills, 498. 

Ittcm, tin&ures of, 190 — 192. 
parified, 233, *3 a* ' 
AavGEPFEL, fyrup of, ill. 
tmdureot, 102. water of, 237. 
KiDof iron, 23, *7, 28, 416, 
pi fisc, 29. of antimony, 387 
397* 39#> 4°7- of 
fficelilvtr, 439* 44i. oint- 
Pems of it, 5*3, 524. of lead, 
I9&. of zinc, 452. * 
hmiox of metals, effetfs 

ft j*«- 

trciK gas, 565 — 569. 
ttMit colchici; 3 cc. 13Q. 
lYMUMATIC acid, 316, 317. 


P. 


ki iconic elixir, 191, 192. 
liJL-ASHf.S, 349, 350. 
hsrsoYAL water, 243. fpirit 
*, 239. oil of, 287. 

IfifcftMiNT water, 242. fpirit 
% 254. oil of, 276. 

baUam, tindure of, 

, JCj. 

RavYUH bark, infiifion of, 75. 
decoction of, 103, 104. tine- 
lirti of, 172 — 174. extracts 
<r. 214 — 227. 

frnotEUM, oil of, 294. ful- 
Stmrated, 390. 

mazjiaceutic cbemiftry, 7,8, 

1 flpemioni, *05 — 609. 
r^tMACY, definitions of, 1, 2, 
«n<l divifions of, 3 — 5, u, 12. 
™?WAV of foda* 370, 371. 
itLs, 488 — 500. 

'i* into water, 244: fpirit of, 
256. oil of, 283. 


iUH, Burgundy, pi after, 5j6« 

!*.MTIR, 541 — 557. 

VtUHONiA, cure for, 110. 
|oivchre*t (alt, 366. 

‘orfY, red, fyrup of, 138. 
»hite, Gf. j*6. ea|ra£t 

P!i "l \ 
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Potash, 361. with lime, 3 63. 
carbonat of, 349. pure ditto, 
351,352. water of, 353. ace- 
tite of t 360. fuipbat of, 364* 

' 3^5- 

PoWDF.RS, 457—480. 
Precipitate, red, 448. white, 
449- 

Preparation, and ) of medi- 

Preservation, J cines, 14 
— f 7* 

P- oof spirit, T53. 

Pulps, extraction of, 40; 

Q- 

Quicksilver, purified, 425: 
acetite of, 426, 427. muriat 
of, 428 — 430. fybmuriat of, 
431 — 438. afivcolonred oxyd 
of, 4 9, 440. red oxyd of, 441. 
•yellow fub-fulphat of, 442, 
•443. black fulphuret of, 444. 
red fulphurated, 446- with 
chalk, 447. red oxyd of, 448* 
White cabc of, 449: white pre- 
cipitate of, ib. ointments of, 
519— 527. plaftcr, 548. 

Quince feeds, mucilage of, 95. 

R. 

Radical vinegar, 309. 

Rasp-berry juice, fyrup of, 
136. 

Resinous ointment, 515. plaf* 
ter, 544. 

Rheumatism, cures for, 107, 

170, 181. 

Rhubarb, infiifion of, 80. wine, 
745. tinctures of, 193 — 196. 
comp, pills of, 499. 

Rosemary, fpirit of, 268. oil 
of, 278. 

Roses, pale, fyrup of, 129. 

Roses, red, ihfufion of, 81. 
fyrup of, 128. 

Rose-water, 245. 

Rue, extract of, 216. 

S. * 

Saccharum fatumi, 450. 

Saffron, fyrup of, 138. tinc- 
ture of, 177. 

Salt of tartar, 35 1. 

Salts, 301 — 382. 

Sarsaparilla, decoction of, 
111. compound ditto, 115. 

Sassafras, oil of, 282. 

Savise, tinftore of, 206. ex- 
tract of, 223. oil of, 277. 

Scammqny> compound powder 
of, 4*8—471. electuary of, 
487. 

^CURVY-GRASS, juice of, 52. 

Seneka, decoction of, no. 

Senna, infu lions of, 82—84. 
tincture of, s68. extract of, 
217. comp, powder of, 479. 
electuary of, 484. 

Silver, nitrat of, 385. 

Snakb-root, tincture of, s6a, 

1*3. 


y. hi 

Soap, tin&ore* of, 197, 198. 
cerate of, 540. pjafter of, 549. 

Socotorine. See Aloes. 

Soda, carbonat of, 357. phof* 
phat of, 378, 371: fulphat of, 

'il** 

Spearmint water, 249. fpirit 
of, '258. oil of, 285. 

Spirit of Mindererus 359. 

Spirit, proof, 153. 

Spirits, diddled, 250 — 17T. 

Sponge, burning of, 47. 

Squill, fea, dried, 39. fyrup 
of, T3®. vinegar of, 149, x 5°* 
tincture of, 207. pills. 500. 

Starch mucilage, 91, 92: 
trdches, 507. 

Storax, purification of, 44. 

Strengthening plafter, 545. 

Su&acetjte of copper, oint- 
ment of, 518. 

Sublimate, corrofive, of mer- 
cury, 428, analyfis of it, 429* 
and powers, 430. 

Sub-mur 1 AT of quickfilver, 43 1 
—438. „ 

Sub-sulphat of quickfilver, 
442, 443? 

Succinated fpirit of ammonia, 
.348. 

Sulphat of alum, 30: of pot- 
alb, 364, 365 : of ditto with 
fulphur, 366. of foda, 371. of 
barytes, 376. of copper, 411. 
of iron, 417. dried, 418. of 
zinc, 453* of argil, 472. 

Sulphur, fublitned, 31, 322 
precipitated, 33, 34 : troche S 
509 : ointment of, 536. 

Sulphurated oil, 299: petro- 
leum, 300: hydrogen, 375: 
oxyd of antimony, 387 — 39 1 ; 
397. quickfilver, biack, 444. 
ditto red, 445. 

Sulphuret of antimony, 35, 
386. o' potafh, 373. of ba- 
rytes, 377. of quickfilver, 444* 

Sulphuric acid, diluted, 327, 
328. aromatic, 329. 

Sulphuric asther, 330—3 35* 
with alkohol, 336, 337. 

Supbr-Carbonat of potafh, 
water qf, 355, 356. ditto of 
foda, 358. 

Syphilis, remedies for, in, 
115; 445—7449* 497* 

Syrups, 117— 139. 

T, 

Tamarinds, infiifion of, 82. 

TAR,ointrtient of, 535. 

Tartar emetic, 401. fait oft 
351. foluble, 367, 368. 

Tartarixed iron, 423. 

Tartrite of potafh, 367, 368. 
of potaih and foda, 369. of 
antimony, 40*— 403. wide of 
11,404. 

Thenard, 
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Themard, M. his analyfes, 595, Vine gar, fyrvpof» 119. radical, Win* of tartritt of antimony, 


39 * 

Thyme, oil of wild, *8$. 

Tinctures, 151— axo. 

Tobacco wine, 144. 

Tolu baifam,fyrup of, 13c, 131. 
tindhire of, 199. 

Tragacantu, mucilage of 
gum, 93. comp, powder 
480. 

Traumatic balfam, 165. 

Troches, 501— 509. 

Turbcth mineral, 44s, 443. 

Turpentine, oil of, 291.. 

Tutty, 20. 

V. 

Valerian, tindturcs of 10S, 
209, 

Vegetables, boiling of, 98,99. 

Verdi grise, concentrated acid 
from, 309. ointment of, 318. 


309 

Vinegars, 146 — 150: 304, 309. 
Violets, fyrup of, 133, 
Vitrified oxyd of antimony, 
3 * 7 — 3 * 9 * 

Vitriol, white, 453. 
Volatile oils, 271 — 194. Lint* 
ment, 295. liquor, lait, and 
oti of hartfhom, 341, 4 10. 

W. 

Water of ammonia, 343, 344. 
of potafti, £3, 354. of iuper- 
caibonat of potaih, 335, 356. 
of fiiper-carbonat of foda, 

358. of acetite of ammonia, 

359. of amtr.oniated copper, 
41a. of acefated litbaige,45i, 
of vitriolaied zinc, 455. 

Waters, diftUltd, 235—249. 
Whitb ok yd of antimony, 407, 
408. 


of tart a rifled antimony, 
antimonial, 406. of uod| 


404 

405 

424. 

Winer, 140—145. 
Wolfsbane, juice of 55, 56. 
Wounds, application* lor, 15 
165. 

Y. 

Yellow fub-fulphat of qu'tdj 
filver, 44 »> 443 - 

Z. 

Zinc, carbonat of, 24* 15* 4 
yds of, 29, 452. fuiphat 
433. foil) ti on of it, 454 
ot vitriolated, with campl| 
45^5. fo Union of acetite 
456. cerate of impure call 
nat of, 532. ointment of cq 
Ofi 533 , 934 . 

Zinziberis, fyniput,121 
tura, 210. 
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PHARMECUSA, .an ifland in the JEgean Sea, 
where Julius Czfar was fuzed by Pirates. Suet, 
CeJ( 4* 

PHARMUTHI, m the ancient Egyptian chro- 
nology, one of the months of their year, anfwer- 
ing to April, in the Roman Kakndar. 

PHARNABAZUS, the fon of Pharnabazus a 
fatrap of Perfia, and a general under Artaxerjce* 
Longimanus. See Persia, $ 11. He betrayed 
the celebrated Alcibiadcs to his enemies. He 
flourtfhed about A, A- C. 409. 

PHARNACE, a town of Pontus, Pfin. vi, 4, 

PHARNACES, the favourite fon of Mitbridates 
the Great, K. of Pontus, who ungratefully rebel- 
led againft him, and cauied him kill himfelf. He 
was defeated by Caefar, in the expeditious battle, of 
which he wrote home to Rome Feni, Fidi f F«i. 
Pharnacea was afterwards killed in another battle 
with the Romans See PontuS. 

PHARtfACEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
Tricynia order, belonging to the Pentandria clafs 
of Plants; and in the natural method, ranking 
under the iad. order Caryopbyllau. 

PHARNAPATES, a general of the Parthiaos, 
under Orodes ; who was killed in battle by the 
Rpmatis. 

PHARNUS, a king of Media, who was con- 
quered by N nus K. of Affyria. 

1 1.) PHAROS, in ancient geography, a (mall 
oblong ifland, adjoining to the continent of E- 
gypt, over-againft Alexandria. On account of 
the port of Alexandria, the entrance to which 
was difficult and dangerous, the Pharos was cal. 
led t ho key of Egypt* or of the Egyptian fea% {Lucan,) 
and Pharos, from being a proper name, is become 
an appellative to denote all light -hooks, from 
the magnificent building of that defexiption on 
the ifland. (Sec N* 3.) It flood upon 4 crabs of 
glafs. 

(2.) * Pharos Phare. j»./ [from pharos in E- 
gypt.] A hght-houfe; a Janthem from the fborc 
to dired failors.— He augmented and reparied the 
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port of Oflia, built a pharos or light-houfe. 
buthnot on Coins . 

(3.) Pharos is a pile railed near a port, w! 
fire is kept burning in the night, to dirtfl n 
near at hand. The Pharos of Alexandria, boi 
the ifland of Pharos at the mouth of the Nik* 
anciently very famous, infomuch as to con 
nieate its name to all the rtfl. This moft Ml 
ficcnt tower confined of fcveral ftories and pi 
its, with a lantern at top, in which a light b 
continually burning, might be feen ieo mild 
It was accounted one of the (even wonder* of 
world. It w«b built by the famed architect 
trates, a native of Cnido*, or, according to f< 
D» iphanes, the father of Softrates ; and coft! 
leroy Philadelphia 800 taUnts. The fcveral 
ries were adorned with columns, batluftradc*, 
galleries of the fined marble and workmanftip 
which forae add, that th^ architect had cottf 
to fallen fome looking-gaffes fo artificially a0 
the higheft galleries that one could (ice in the* 
the (hips that failed on the fca for a great 1 
Inftead of this noble ftrudure, there is now 
kind of irregular caflle, without ditches or « 
works of any ftreugth, out of the midft of *1 
rifes a tower, which ferves for a light-bonfe, 
bath nothing of the beauty and grandeur of I 
old one. The Coloffus of Rhodes alfo fcrNrn 
a pharos. See Colossus, N* i. ' 

(4.) Pharos, an ifland on the coaft of 1 * 
cum, now called Lrfauu See Lisina, N* 
( Mela, ii, c. 7.) 

PHARPAR, or ) d«e of the rivers of Da» 

PHARPHAR, ) cus, or rather ao arm of' 
Barrady or Chryforrhoas, which waters Dad 
cus and the country about it. (2 Kings v. 1 
The river of Damascus has its fountain is 1 
mountains of Lebanus. At its approach tol 
city it is divided into three arms, one of wM 
pa fit 3 through Damafcu®. The othertwo 
the gardens round about, and then reunitill 
they lofc thcmfclves^at 4- or 5 leagues floin thed 
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ty, towards the N. See Maundreli* s Trams hitherto ftiown great attachment to him, bnt 
from Aleppo to JerufaUm $ alfo the articles Abama where he was murdered, tho* fome fay this hap- 
lud Damascus. pentd at Penifium. ^Set Powpey). In the mean 

PHARRKIRCHEN. See Pharkirchbn. time Cxfar began the attack on the enemy'? camp. 


(i.) PH ARS ALIA, an epic poem, compofed by 
Lucan on the dvil war between Pompey and Cx- 
. and particularly on the viftory of the latter 
i r the former, (fee N J a.) It is a poem univer- 
lf acknowledged to have great beauties and 

I ; but we are the leU capable of cf- 
merit as a whole, that either time 
us of the lad books, or its author 
rorapltte. 

ialia, or*)a town of Phtbiotss, a 
JUM, f diftrift of Theftaly, near 
.OS, or (Pherx and .Lartlia, now 
SALUS, 3 called Farsa, to which 
npey fled from the plains ot Pharfa- 
atered by the Enipeas, which falls 
anus, and both into the Pciieus. Be* 
!us anti Enipeus, Pompey drew up 
e fatal battle of Pharfalia. At the 
nt of this battle the whole plain was 
1 Pharfalia to the Enipeus, with two 
d and armed after the fame manntr, 
he fame enfigns. At firft both kept 
lencc; but at length the trumpets 
Cxfar’s army advanced to begin the 
Caius Craftinus, a centurion, at the 
sen, threw himfelf upon the enemy's 
incredible fury, and made a great 
hem, in confequence of a promile 
to Cxfar. But while he was (till 
ard, forcing his way through the 
of Pompey's men ran him in at the 
uch violence, that the point of his 
*ut at the hind part of his neck, 
liers then took courage, and flood 
onfet. While the foot were thu9 
ed in the centre, Porapey*9 horfe in 
marched up, and having widened 
ith a defign to furround Cxfar's right 
i his cavalry, and forced them to 
Htreupon Cxfar ordered his horfe 
:tle, and give way to the fix cohorts, 
polled in the rear as a body of re- 
, upon a fignal, coming up, charg- 
s horfe with determined refolut on, 
the facc9 of the enemy. This new 
jhting liad the defirtd effeft. For 
tricians, whom Cxfar calls thejfr'W- 
rj, not willing to have their laces 
b fears, turned their backs, and fled 
confuiion, leaving the foot at the 
enemy. Cxfar's men did not pur- 
t charging the foot, now naked and 
kirroumled them, and cut molt of 
u Pompey was fo tranfported with 
the flower of his forces thus cut in 
le left his army, and retired llovvly 
nthont fpeaking a word, and conti- 
ike one diftrafted, till bis whole ar- 
itcd. Cxfar no fooner favv himfelf 
i field than he marched to attack 
scntrenchmcnts ; upon which, Pom- 
w fuch a garment as might belt fa- 
ht, dole put at the decilmart gate, 
c read to Lap.jssa, which city had 


which was vigoroufly defended by the cohorts 
Pompey had left to guard it ; but thty were at 
length forced to yield. Cxfar was not a little 
furprifed, when, after having forced the entrench- 
ments, he found the enemy had made preparations 
before-hand for a fcftival after the viftory, which 
they thought certain. In Pompey's tent Cxfar 
found the box in which he kept his letters : but, 
with a magnanimity worthy of himielf, he burnt 
them ail, without reading one ; faying, that he 
had rather be ignorant of crimes, than obliged to 
punifh them. The ntxt day, when the dead were 
numbered, it appeared that Cxfar had fcarce loft 
200 men ; among whom were about 30 centuri- 
ons, whom Cxfar caufed to be buried with great 
folrmnity. He paid particular honours-to the body 
of Craftinus, and ordered his afhesto be depofited 
in a tomb, which he erefted to his memol-y. On 
Pompcy's fide, the number of the dead amounted 
to 15,000 according to fome, and to 15,000 ac- 
cording to others. Cxfar took 24,000 prifoner3* 
t eagles, and 180 enfigns. 

(a.) Pharbalu s, or Pharsalia, an extenfive 
plain of ThefTaly, between the above town and 
the Enipeus, in which the decifive battle above 
mentioned was fought. 

PHARUS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 
order, b lou ing to the moncecia clafs of plants 7 
and in the natural method ranking under the 
fourth order, Gramina. The male calyx is a bi- 
valved uniflorous glume; the coolla, a bivalvcd 
glume ; the female calyx the fame with the male ; 
the corolla an uniflorous, long, and wrapping 
glume. There is but one feed. 

PHARUSII, or Phaurusii, an ancient nation 
of Africa, beyond Mauritania. AfriW, i. c. 4. 

PHARYBUS, a river of Macedonia, which runr 
into the iEgean Sea ; by fome ealled Bapbynu . 

PHARYCADON, an ancient town of Mace- 
donia, on tli»* Peneus. Strabo, , it. 

PHARYOE, an ancient town of Locris. 

* PHARYNGOTOMY. »./. and l 
The aft of making an incifion into the wind pipe, 
ufed when fome tumour in the throat hinders ref* 
piration. 

PHARYNX. See Ak atomy, Index. 

PHAR 2 A, or Faxsa, a town of European 
Turkey in Janna, (the ancient Theflaly,) ancient- 
ly called Pbariediay 14 miles S. of LarilTa. See 
Farsa, and Pharsalia, N j 1. 

PHASCHIN, an ifiand in the Froxcn Ocean, 
near the S. eoafl of Nova Zembla. Lon. 75. 10. 
£. Ferro. Lat* 70 30. N. 

PHA 9 CUM, in botany, a genus of the order 
of mufti, belonging to the cryptogair.ia clafs of 
plants. The anthera is operculatcd r with a cili- 
ated mouth ; the calyptrx arc minute. 

PHASE, or Phasis. Sec Phases, N° 3. 

PHASELIS, an ancient town of Pamphylia, 
much frequented by pirates. Sirab. 14. Lucan , 
viii, 25*. 

( 1.) # Ph as els. n. f. [*ba/lcli t Lat.} French 
beans. Ainfwortb . 

(*.} Phasels, tie a fpecios of pHAsFor 

OOPHAS* 


L 
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* (i.) PflASSPLUS, the Kidney-bean; a ge- propagating other plants. Every tifc which 
Bus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia- farinaceous plant can fupply, this new plufto^ 
delphia clafs of plant9 ; and, in the natural method, ha6 fuceftfuily anfwered. 
ranking, under the 3»d order, Papilionace*. PHASES, ». /. plur. in agronomy, from t 
Linnaeus enumerates 15 fpecies. % Of thefc, one * Greek word to appear j the feveral appe 
comprehends many varieties. Thofe principally ances or quantities of ii!umiuation of the Mo* 
cultivated for the table are, 1. The common Venus, Mercury, and the other plants. Sc xi 
white, or Dutch kidney-bean. %. The fmader tionomy. 

kidney-bean, called the Batter/ea kidney bean* PHASGA, or Pisgah. See Pi so ah. 

And, 3. The upright fort, called the tree kidney - PHASIANA, in ancient geography, 2 coun 

bean . 1. The nrft fort was fume time ago prop- of Afia, lcated on the banks of the Phasis. 


agated in England, and is ftiil in Holland ; it crows 
very tall, and requires long ftakeaand poles to 
climb on, and its beans are. conliderabiy broad : 
this makes them lefs (aleable in the markets, peo- 
ple fuppofing them to be old becaufe they are 
broad ; and they are hence grown into difufe, 
though a much more valuable kind for eatmg 
than any other. 2. The Batter/ea bean is what 
)S more univeifally cultivated : it never grows ve- 
ry tall, nor rambles far, and the air can ealily 
pafs between the rows, becanfe of its moderate 
growth ; this makes it bear plentifully, and ripen 
well for the table. It is the belt tailed bean, ex- 
cept the Laft. 3. The tree kidney-bean , is alfo a 
plentiful bearer, and never rambles, but grows 
up in form of a ihrub; but its beans are broader 
than the Batterfea kind, and are not lb well tatted. 
They are all propagated from feeds, which are to 
be put into the ground in the end of March or 
beginning of April for an early crop 3 but they 
Ihould have a warm fitualion and a dry foil ; and be 
planted in a dry feafou. The manner of planting 
them is, to draw lines with a bough over the bed, 
at 3^ feet diftance, into which the feeds are to be 
dropped about two inches afundcr; and the earth 
is to be drawn over them with the head of a rake, 
to cover them about an inch deep. In a week af- 
ter fowing, the plants will appear, and the earth 
fhould be drawn up about their (talks as they rife 
up ; for a few days after this they will require no 
further care, except to be kept ckear from weeds, 
?nd, when the beans appear, to have them ga- 
thered twice a-week ; for if the beans are fullered 
to hang on too long, they not only become of no 
value, but they weaken the plant. The tirft crop 
of kidney-beans will continue a month in good 
order; and, to fupply the table afterwards, there 
fhould be frelh fo wings in March, April, May, 
and June ; the laft of which will continue till the 
frofts come to dellroy them. Some raife their ear- 
ly crops on hot-beds ; and this is to be done ex- 
actly in the fame manner as the railing the early 
cucumbers. 

(a.)PHASEOtus, a new fpecies ofphafeolus, ap- 
parently a very ufefui one, has been difeovered by. 
M. Moraney, “ an inhabitant of Morne Rouge, ■de- 
pendant on the Cape;” vve fuppofe Cape Francois 
of the ifland of St Domingo. It requires no pecu- 
liar management: its roots are in feafon whew ihe 
pods blacken, and its fibres run in every direc- 
tion, fearching for nourifnment through the cleft9 
of rocks, and receiving the imprellion of the ftra- 
ta without injury. If the "principal root ts left, 
the plant fhoots again and flourilhes as before; 
but it is not yet afeertaiued whether it puts forth 
any new roots. The teeds are not alimentary , 
when drefled, as if nature^riefigned them 09 iy for 


PHASIANI, the people of Phasiana. Tl 
were originally from Egypt. ! 

PHASIANUS, in ornithology, a genus of bi 
belonging to the order of gailinae. The ch 
are covered with a fmooth naked Ikin. Gib 
in his Roman Hiftory, tells us, that the I 
phajtanus is derived from the river Phasis, 
banks of which are the native habitation d 
pheafant. See Phasis, N° 3. There -re a 
fpecies and Varieties. See Pheasant. 

1. Phasianus Arcus is Vellowilh, 1 
black fpots, a red face* and a blue creft <a 
back of the head. It is found in Chintfe Ta 
“ The argus,' > (fays Latham,) though it he K 
tive in china, is very commonly found in the * 
of Sumatra, where it is called coo-ow. It ill 
extremely difficult to be kept alive for any \ 
derable time after catching it in the woods ;i 
for more than a month. It feems to have 31 
pathy to the light, being quite inanimate fl 
open day ; but when kept in a dark place,! 
pears perfectly at eafe, and fometimes nub 
note or call, from which it takes its name 
which is rather p aintivq, and not harlh like 
of a peacock. The flcfli refembles that « 
common pheafant.” 

2. Phasianus colchicus is red, with* 
head, a wedge- lhaped tail, and papilious d 
It is a native of Africa and Alia. 

3. Phasianus Gall us, the common 
hill cock and hen, with a compreiled caruil 
flefhy comb on the top of the head, and ac 
of caruncles or wattles under the chin. Th 
are naked, and the tail is compreifed anj<a 
Of all birds, perhaps this fpecies affords the 
eft numkr of varieties ; there being /caret: t 
be found that exactly ruemblc each othcrini 
age and form. The tail, which makes S 
beautiful figure in molt of thefc birds, is cd 
wanting in others ; and in fome even the run* 
fo. The toes, which are ufualiy four in ill 
mals of the poultry kind, yet in one fpec* 
mount to five. The feathers, which lie k i 
and in fuch beautiful order in moft of thojl 
are acquainted with, are in a peculiar lpeci 
inverted, and ftand (taring the wrong way. 
there is a variety that comes from Japan, 1 
inftead of feathers feems to be covered over 
hair. It is not well ascertained when the 1 
was firft made domeftic in Europe ; but itisi 
rauy agreed that he was firft brought to £a 
from Pcrfia. Ariftophanes calls the cocn 
Perfinn bird ; and tells US he enjoyed that 1 
duin before fome of its earlidt monarch*. 1 
animal w r as known lb early even in the moft fin 
parts of Europe, that the pock was one m 
forbidden foods among the ancient Britons* 
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itfj, the domeftic fowl Teems to have banilhed ardly, lhe abftains from all food that her ftiuvg 
rtc wild one. Periia itfelf Teems no longer to can lwallow, and flies boldly at every creaturd 
fawn it in its natural form. But the cock is ftill that lhe thinks is likely to do them mifehief. Ca<* 
faird in the iflands of Tinian, in many others of pons may very ealily be taught to clutch chicken^ 
ttc Iudian ocean, and in the woods on the coaft To effect this they pluck the feathers oft* his,breaft^ 


f Mitofwr, in its ancient (late of independence. 
| hjsiriJd condition, his plumage is black anil yd- 
»,and his comb and wattles yellow and purple, 
kre is another peculiarity alfo in thofe of the 
1 roods; their bones, which, when boiled, 
i us are white, in thofe are as blhck as ebony. 
Ihiiait b*s greater cotu age thaiuhe cock when 
U one of bis own fpecies ; and in every 
of the world where refinement and polifiied 
oer> have not entirely taken place, coek-ftght- 
s a principal diverfion. In China, India, the 
ppinc iflands, and all over the £aft, cock- 
ling is the fooit and amufeinent even of kings 
princes. With us it is declining every day ; 
t to be hoped it will in time be abotifhed 
among the lowed vulgar. See CtfCK-r ight- 
S i — 4- The cock claps his wings before 
por crow*. His fight is very piercing ; and 
fcrfailstocry in a peculiar manner, when 
b»cn any bird of prey in the air. His ex- 
am? courage is thought to proceed from 
wr the molt falacious of all birds. A fingle 
Wioc? for ten or a dozen hens ; and it is 
l*t he is the only animal whole fpirits are 
uted by indulgence. But he Toon giows 
be radical moifture is exhaufted ; and in 3 
ST*. becomes utterly unfit for impregna- 
“ Hens alfo, (fays Willughby,) as they 
Ircateft part of the year daily lay eggs, 
'finfice for fo many births, but for the moll 
br three years become barren.” The hen 
1 dutches a brood of chickens above once 
«» though inftances have been known in 
thty produced two. The ramber of eggs 
tfic hen will lay in the year are above 100 
tdlhe be well fed and fuppiied with water 
Irtv. It matters not much whether (he be 
* by the cock or npt ; fire will continue to 
b'>ugh the eggs of this kind c«fn never by 
I be brought to produce a living animal, 
s rmde without any care, if left to fier- 
ce feratched in the ground, among a 
K the only preparatiou lhe makes for 
■Bn of patient expectation. Nature, al- 
^ulied by its own fecundity, Teems to in- 
to' pf the proper time for hatching, which 
klftdtifies by a clucking note, and by dif- 
to lay. The good houfewives, who 
ptmore by their hens eggs than by their 
*1 often artificially protract this clucking 
fometimes entirely remove it. As 
la hen begins to cluck,- they dint her in her 
which, if that fails, they plunge her 
^ rtcr ; this,* for the time, effectually 
^ her hatching ; but then it often kills 
w bird, who takes cold and dies Under 
entioa. If left entirely to hcrlelf, the hen 
fcKlnm Uy above twenty eggs in the fame 
fitbout attempting to hatch them. In the 
He Ike hen feldora Iay3 above fifteen eggs, 
nta hen has hatched her chickens, her af- 
to alter her very nature, and correct 
No longer voracious or cow- 
r ° l XVH. Part!. 


and rub the bare lkin with nettles ; they then put 
the chickens to him, which prefently run undef 
his bread and belly,’ and probably rubbing his 
bare fkin gently with their heads, allay the fting-i 
ing pain which the nettles had juft produced.* 
This is repeated for two or three night y till the 
animal takes an affe&ion to the ehickens that have 
thus given him relief, and continues to give them 
the protection they feck for. He from lhat time 
brings lip a brood of chickens like a hfcn, clutch- 
ing them, feeding th*m, clucking, and performing 
all the functions of the tenderefi parent* A caport 
once accufiomed to this fervice, will not give o-« 
ver ; but when one brood is grown up,- he may 
have another nearly hatched, put under him* 
which hr will treat with the fame tendernefs he 
did the former. The cock, from his talacioirfnefs* 
is a thort -lived anrmal in a domdtic date; but 
how long thefe birds live, if left to themfelves, i» 
not yet well al’certatned. Aldrovandus hints their 
age to be ro years; and it is probable that this 
may be its extent. They arc fubjett to tome dif- 
orders ; and as for poifons, beiides nux vomica, 
which is fatal to moft animals except man, they 
are injured, as Linnaeus affects, by elderberries 3 
of whjch they are not a little fond. Of this ipe- 
cies Mr Latham enumerates no lefs than 13 varied 
ties, beginning with the wild cock, which is a 3d 
Id’s in the body than the domeffic cock. Thisi 
variety he imagine* to be the original llock from 
whenee all our domeftic varieties have Iprungw 
They appear to be natives of the farcies of India. 
There are but few places, however,* as he obferves* 
where the different Voyagers have not met with 
cocks and hens, either wild or tame; Thofe of 
Pulo Condorc are very much like our own, but 
confrderabJy Id’s, hiding only of the fize of a crow. 
( Da/ no. Voy. vol. i. p. 392.) Thofe of Sumatra 
and Java are remarkably large, and are called the 
St Jago breed, Ttte cock is fo tall as to peck off 
a common dining table. When fatigued, he fits 
down on the firft joint of the leg. ( Hifl. Sumatra * 
p. 9$. They are found in New Guinea, but not 
in great plenty. ( Forr . Voy. p. ro?.) T oilier ob- 
ferves, that they are plenty at Haller, Society, and 
Friendly files r at the tVvo laft they are of a pro- 
digious fize. They are not. uncommon at the 
Mnrqudas, Hebrides, and New Caledonia; but 
the Low Ifies are quite defiitute of them. (See 
Obf. p. 19^3.) Ducks ancf poultry are numerous in 
the Sandwich files. {Cook's Journal , p. 229 .) They 
are not found to breed in the Northern parts of 
Siberia; and in Greenland are only kept as rari- 
ties. {Faun, Grom.) See Hatching, N° i. 

4. pH as TAN* us Gu fNEFNsrs. , The mot mot t of 
Guinea pheafant, is brcnvnfih, fomdvhat red below* 
with a wedge-like tail, and wants fpurs. 

$. Phasianus Necthemerus is white, with a 
black creff and belly, and a wedge-fhaped tail. It 
is a native of China. 

pHASfANUs PrcTtrs has a yellowifh creft, a 
red breaft, and a wedge-lhaped tail. It is a native 
of Chiua. 

Xx (1.) * PHA 
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(i.J # PHASIS. n. f. In the plural phafis. [ ; 

fhafi , Fr.] Appearance exhibited by any body ; 
as the changes of the moon. — All the hypotheses 
yet contrived, were built upon too narrow an in- 
fpe&ion qf the phafis of the univerfe. Glani'ille . — 

He o’er the feas fhall love or fame purfue ; 

And other months another phafis view. Creech . 

(2.) Phasis. See Phases. 

(3.^ Phasis, in ancient geography, a river which . cis 
falls into the Euxine fea about 700 miles from Con- 
ftantinople. “ From the Iberian Caucafus (fays 
Gibbon), the moll lofty and craggy mountains of 
Afia, that river defcends with fuch oblique \che- 
mence, that in a fhort fpace it is traverfcd by 120 
bridges. Nor does the ftream become placid and 
navigable till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five 
days journey from the Cyrus, which flows from 
the fame hills, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Cafpian lake. The proximity of thefe rivers has 
fuggeftcd the pra< 5 tice, or at leaft the idea, of waft- 
ing the precious merchandife of India down the 
Oxus, over the Cafpian, up the Cyrus, and with 
the current of the Phafis into the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean fear.. As it fucceffwely collets the 
ftrcams of the plain of Colchos, the Phafis moves 
tfith diminifhed fpced, tho’ accumulated weight. 

At the mouth it is Co fathoms deep, and half a 
league broad ; but a fmall woody i/land is inter- 
poied in the midft of the channel : the water, fo 
foon as it has depofited an earthy or metallic fedi- 
ment, floats on the furface of the waves, and is no 
longer fufceptible of corruption. In a courfe of 
1 00 miles, 40 of which are navigable for large vef- 
fels, the Phafis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchos or Mingrdia, which, on three fides, is 
fortified by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, 
and whole maritime coaft extends about 200 miles, 
from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioicuri- 
as, and the confines of Circaflia. Both the foil and 
climate are relaxed by cxceflive maifturc ; 28 rivers, 
befides the Phafu and his dependent ftreams, con- 
vey their waters to the fea ; and the hollownefs of 
the ground appears to indicate the fubterraneous 
channels between the Euxine and the Cafpian.” 

(4.) Phasis, an ancient city of Colchis, fo named 
from the above river. 

(1.) * PHASM. n. fi. Appearance; 

phantom ; fancied apparition.— Thence proceed 
many aerial fictions and phafms. Hammond . 

Phasmata, ) in phyfiologv, are certain ap- 
s , )} 


an ancient town of El 


(»;) 


Fhasms, S pearances arifing from the vari- 
ous tmttures of the clouds by the rays of the hea- 
venly bodies, efpeckdly the fun and moon. Thtfe 
are infinitely diverfified by the different figures and 
fituations of the clouds, and the appulks of the 
rays of light; and, together with the occafional 
flafhings and fhootings of different meteors, they 
have, no doubt, occaiioned thole prodigies of ar- 
mies fighting in the air, Sc c. of which we have fuch 
frequent accounts in molt ancient authors. See 1 
Maccab. xi. 8. MelanBh . Meteor • 2 Shel. de Co- 
met. ann. 1618. Jofiefhus. 

PIIASSACHATES, in lithology, a fpecies of 
agate, which the ancients, in its various appear- 
ances, fometimes called lew achates and pcrileucos . 

PllATEZ, a town of Ruflia, in the prov. of 
Kurlk, on the Ufoza; 40 miles N. of Kurlk, 
PILAUDA, an ancient town of Phocis. 


PH AV ORINUS, an ancient Lexicographer, an 
thor of a Greek Lexicon, ftill extant; thebcile 
dition of which is that in fob Vcnet. 1711. (Lm 
priere.) Perhaps he is the fame with Favomtu 
a native of Arles in Gaul. See Favorinvs. 
PHAURITSII. See Pharusii. 
PILAYLLIJS, tyrant of Ambracia, brother! 
the celebrated Onomarchus of Phocis. Set Phi 
Paufi. x. c. 2. 

PHEA, or Pheia, 

Horn . Iliad, vii. ] 

( 1 .) * PHEASANT, n.f. {fiaifan, 
from Phajis , the river of Colchos.] A Vinu 
wild cock. — The hardeft to draw are tame bn 
as the cock, peacock and pheajdnt . Peocba*m 
Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious] 
Will chufe a pbeafant ftill before a hen. J 
(II.) Pheasant, in ornithology. See M 
anus. Mr Latham enumerates 9 different fp 
of pheafants, and 6 varieties of the common j 
fant ; but as he gives them no diftin&ive trin 
ciaffical names, we referred a deferiptionoffc 
of them to this article, inftead of arranging! 
under Ph a si an us, the generic name. 

1. Pheasant, Common. MrLathamobfi 
that the common pheafant is now found io| 
of nature in aimoft the whole of the Old ( 
nent. They fometimes (he fays) come into 
yards near woods, and produce crofs breedl 
common hens. He then fays, u M. Salen 
marks, that the hen pheafant, wjien done 1 
and fitting, will get the plumage of the mate 
after that become fo little refpefted by hiiBi 
be treated with the fame incivility a* he \ 
fhow to one of his own fex. Pheafants wd 
ginally brought into Europe from the bank* 
Phasis, a river of Colchis, in Afia Minof 
from whence they ftill retain their namc * 
to the peaco^b, they are the raoft beaut 
birds, as well for the vivid colour of their 1 
as for their happy mixtures and variety, 
birds, fo beautiful to the eye, are not lefs d 
when ferved up to the table. Their fleih i 
fidered as the greateft dainty. A fpirit d 
pendence feems to attend the pheafant cveni 
tivity. In the woods, the hen pheafant laj 
1 8 to 20 eggs in a feafon ; but in a domefa^ 
the feldom lays above 10. In the fame ml 
when wild, lhc hatches and leads up her 1 
with patience, vigilance, and courage; but 
kept time, ihe never fits well, fo that a hen 
ncrally her fubftitute upon fuch occafions:a 
for leading her young to their food, ftie is u 
ignorant of where it is to be found ; and the] 
birds ftarve, if left folely to her protedioa, 
pheafant, therefore, on every account, feea 
ter left at large in the woods than reclaim 
priftine captivity. Its fecundity when w 
iufficieiit to (lock the foreft ; its beautiful ph 
adorns it ; and its Hefh retains a higher i 
from its unlimited freedom. At night the] 
upon the higheft trees of the wood ; and b 
they come down into the lower brakes and b 
where their food is chiefly found. They ge*l 
make a kind of flapping noife when they ait 
the females ; and this often apprifes the fpot 
of their retreats. At other times he traces 
in the fnow, and frequently takes them in fp 
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But of all birds they are Ihot moft eafily ; as tf-ey it is black, roofls in trees, and may be beard ear- 


ahnys make a whirring noife when they riih, by 
; which they alarm the gunner, and be ing a large 
enrk, and flying very flow’, there is little chance 
y milling them. When thefe birds are taken 
into keeping, they become as familiar as 
iickens. For her neft, dry grals and leayes mult 
! laid for her in the pbealantry. The young 
its are very difficult to be reared, and they muft 
jpfapplitd with ants eggs, which is the food the 
lone leads them to gather when wild in the 
To make thefe go the farther, they are 
chopped up with cruds or other meat : and 
^oung ones are to be fed with great exadnefs, 
is to the quantity and the time of their fup- 
This food is fometimes alfo to be varied ; 
wood lice, earwigs, and other infe&s, arc to 
kc a variety. The place where they are reared 
B V *cpt extremely clean ; their water muft 
■bagtd twice or thrice a-day ; they mult not 
-ivd till the dew' is off the ground in the 
s , and they Ihould always be taken in be- 
iet. When they become adult, they very 
Ihift for themfelves ; but they are parti- 
Ijffond of oats and barley. The pheal’ant, 
fill grown, feems to feed indifferently upon 
thing that offers. A French writer, ail cits 
they regale even upon carrion. 

Pheasant, Courier. “ The courier phea- 
b but very imperfcdly deferibed by Fepian- 
land is laid to be 1 8 inches long. The gene- 
Bbur of the plumage is white, inclined to ful- 
B about the tail they are black, mixed with 
B$ots of white ; the tail itfelf is long, and of 
colour, refleding in fome lights like the 
i of a peacock : the wings are fhort. This 
inhabits the hotter parts of Mexico ; flics 
but is recorded to outrun the fwifteft 

Pheasant, Hybridal, a name given by 
■ntoafpecies or variety which is a mixed 
between the phealant and cock; one of 
» in the Leverian Muft urn. 

Pheasant, Parraka. The parraka is a- 
fize of a fmall fowl, rcfemhling it in the 
and body/ Its length is 23 inches. The 
of the bill is dark rufous; the eyes are 
; the general colour of the plumage is a 
brown on the back, and fulvous under the 
' the top of the head is fulvous, and the fca- 
tfc fomewhat long, but not fo much as to 
ireilcrtft; the wings are fhort; the webs 
of the quills are fomewhat rufous; the 
B®^* of 12 feathers, is even at the end, a. 
* foot in length, and is, for the moft part, 
"' pendent ; the legs are of a dark rufous, in- 
to black ; the claws are like thofe of a fowl, 
^touliar (fays Mr Latham) in its internal ftruc- 
a rripedt to the windpipe; which, inftead 
ttcirg directly the breaft, as in moft birds, 
over the fide of the left clavicle, and on the 
t of the fldhy part of the breaft, being co- 
oaly by the lkin, then taking a turn up- 
B?» paifew over the right clavicle into the breaft, 
0 dftributed through the lungs in the ufual 
The feua’e has not this circumvolution of 
*'ndpipe. The hannequaw, mentioned by 
is probably the fame bird, He fa vs that 


s ly in the morning, diftindly, but hoarfely, repeat- 
ing the word hannequaw (eafily miftaken for par- 
raquaw) very loud. Thefe are found in the un- 
frequented woods of the internal parts of Cayenne, 
Guiana, and many parts of S. America. At fun- 
rife they fet up a very loud cry, which is thought 
to be the loudeft of all birds in the new world ; at 
w’hich time the eyes appear red, as does a fmall 
ikin under the breaft, w hich is not at all feen, ex- 
cept when the bird makes fuch exertions, or is 
angry. This cry is very like the word parraquaw ; 
and is repeated many times together ; and often 
many cry at once, or anfwer one another, but 
moft in breeding time, which is twice in the year ; 
at each time laying from four to fix eggs; making 
the neft in low branches or ftumps of trees, and 
behaving with their chickens in the fame manner 
as heii3. They feed on grain, feeds, and herbs ; 
but feed the young io the neft with w'orms and 
fmall infects. Thefe, with many other birds, in- 
habit the woods by day, coming out into the open 
favannas morning and evening to feed ; at which 
times they are chiefly killed by the natives and 
near inhabitants. They may be brought up tame ; 
and their flefli is much efteemed. 

5. Pheasant, Superb. This bird Linnseu3 
deferibed from the various reprefentations of it 
painted on paper hangings, and China ware ; and 
farther confirmed by a figure and defeription in a 
Chinefe book which came under his infpedion. 

(III.) Pheasant’s eye, in botany. See Adonis. 

(IV.) Pheasants, Isle of, or Isle de Fai- 
sans, cr the Isle of Conference, an ifland be- 
tween France and Spain, formed by the Bidaffoa, 
abounding with PbeaJantj. The Bidassoa had 
long been a fubjed ot difpute between France and 
Spain, each county laying claim to it exclulively ; 
till the 15th century, when it was agreed between 
Lewis XII. of France, and Ferdinand V. of Spain, 
that the river Ihould be common to both nations. 
This ifland was afterwards the feene, where ano- 
ther treaty, called the Treaty of the Pyrenees , was 
concluded between France and. Spain, in 1699 » 
and it was alfo the feene of an interview between 
the monarchs of thefe kingdoms, on the marriage 
of Lewis XIV. whence its latter name. It lies a- 
bout 2 miles from Foutarabia. 4 Lon. 1. 46. W. 
Lat. 45. 20. N. 

PHEBE, a deaeonefs of the port of Corinth, 
called Cenchrea, St Paul had a particular elleem 
for her ; and Theodorct thinks he lodged at her 
houfe, while he continued at Corinth. She brought 
to Rome the epiftie he wrote to the Romans, 
wherein the is commended in fo advantageous a 
manner. See Rom. xvi. 1, a. 

PI IE CAD (JM, an ancient inland town of Ma- 
cedonia. Liv. 31. c. 41. 

PI1EDOROVKA, a towm of Ruflia, in Ekate<, 
rinoflaff, on the Bug ; 60 miles NW. of Cherfou. 

PHEDOSIEUKA, a town of Ruflia, in the 
country of the CotTacks, on the Choper ; 44 miles 
W. of Arehadinlkaia. 

* PHEER. /;./. A companion. See Fear. Sptnf. 

* To PHEESE. v. a . [perhaps to fea%e.] To 
comb ; to fleece ; to curry.— 

An he be proud with me. I’ll pheefe his pride' 

Shake 

r ivr\ 
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RHEGOR, or Pex>r, a deity worshipped at a 
very early period by the Midianites and Moabites, 
jnd probably By all the other tribes which (hen 
inhabited Syrja. Phegor, or Pfor, is the lame 
with tlie Hebrew word pichor , which fignifies ape- 
fluty, end probably refers to the prophetic inttji- 
feace always attributed to the folar deity, by which 
Jie opened 'or dip ov* red things to come. Accord- 
ingly we find Pheoor or Pkoe. generally joined 
£o Baal, which was the Syrian and Chaldean 
fiame of the fun after he became an objed of wor- 
ship; hence Baal-Phegor muft have been the 
l'u n worshipped by fome particular rites, or under 
jome particular chara&er. What thcle were, a 
resolution of Pefbor into its component part* may 
perhaps inform us. As thi^ word, wherever it 
pccurks in Scripture, has fome relatipn to difiend- 
pig or opening the mouth widest is probably com- 
pounded of eh ah the mouth' or fnce } and ehar 
naked. In thole countries We know that the wo- 
men wore veils ; But if would appear, that in ce- 
lebrating the rites of this deity they were unvcil- 
pd. It feejns even not mi probable, that on thcle 
occafions the fexes danced promifeuoufiy without 
their clothes x a practice which would naturally give 
birth to the licentious amours mentioned in the 
35th chapter of the book of Numbers. If this t£ 
admitted, it will follow that P beg or was the fun 
iprefiding over the myfteries of Venus. See Baal- 
Beor. 

' PHEIA. fieePHEA. 

PHELDSC^HARETZ, a town of Rnfiia, in the 
prbvince of Caucafus j 20 miles S. of Kizlaf. 

F PHELIN. See Phellik. 

PHELlA^DRIUM, water hemlock;* ge- 
jiufc of the digynia order, belonging to the pen - 
tandria clafs of plants; and iu the natural me- 
thod, ranking under the 45th order, Umbellate, 
There arc two fpecies, one of which, viz. 

Phellandrium aquaticum, is a native of 
Britain. This grows in ditches And ponds, but is 
fiot very common. The ftaik is remarkably thick 
fcnd dichotoipous, afid grows in the water. It is 
a poifon to horfes, bringing upoti them, as Lin- 
naeus informs us, a Tiind of palfy ; w’hich, how- 
ever, he fuppofes to Be owing not fo much to the 
iioxious qualities of the plant itfeif,,as to thofe 
of an infect which feed* upon it, breeding within 
the ftalks, and which he calls cure ulio paraph ftietis. 
The Swedes give fwine’s dung for the dure. The 
{feeds are fometimes given in intermittent fevers, 
and the leaves are by fome added to difeutient 
Cataplafms.’ r In the winter, the roots and fiem, 
tfiflefled by the influence of the weather, afford 
a very curious Ikeleton or network. Horfes, (beep, 
and goats, eat the plant ; fwine are 4 not fond of 
It; cows refufe it. ' 1 • - 

PHELLIA, a river of Laconia. Pauf, iii. 20. 

(1.) PHELLIN,a river of Ruflia, which runs from 
Lake Vertzy'and falls into the Baltic, -at Pemov.' 

(2.) Ph ellin, a town of Ruun, in the prov. of 
Riga, on the Phelliri ; 96 miles N. of Riga. Lon. 
43° E. Ferro. JLat. 58. 10. N. N • 

PHFXLOE, an ancient town of Achaia. Pauf, 
PHELLUS, 2 ancient towns of Greece 1 1. in 
Africa: 2. in Elis, near Olympia. Strabo . • 3 * •• 
PUEMUJS, an ancient mufician, who taught 
|Iomtr mulic. 
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PHEMONOE, a priefiefs of Apollo, w^o \y 
faid to have been the inventrefs of heroic vales. 
Pan r , x. 6. 

PHENEATJE, the people of Pueneum. Cit, 

PHENEUM, an ancient town of Arcadia, xhen 
Mercury had a temple. Cicero, 

PHENEUS, a town and »ake of Arcadia. 

PHENGITES, among the ancients, the nm 
of a beautiful fpecies of alabafier. It harudee 
regular mafs, very (battery and friab’e, hpt of 
brightnefs fuptrior to that of moft other pirtrbl* 
and excelling them all in iranfparence. The c 
lour is an agreeabje pale yellowifh, white, or! 
ney colour; the yeliovvifh is more intenftinfal 
places than irf others, and fometimes make^ 
obfeure reftmblance of veins. It is very 1 
and brittle in the mafs; and when rcuucfl 
fmall pieces, may be eafily crumbled betwed 
fingers into loofe, but eoufiderably large aog^ 
pieces, fome perfetfi, others complex, irregi 
or mutilated, and all approaching to a fiat 
The ancitnts were very fond of this fpecii 
public buildings; (See Athens, tf$;and 
ph or 1 cum,) and the Temple of Fortune, 
entirely ot it, has long be«.n celebrated. Its 
beauty is its tranfparence, from which akme 
temple was perfectly light when the doors 
(hut, though it was bpilt without a window, 
had no other light but what was trnnrii 
through Jhe ftone its walls were built with 
was anciently found in Cappadooa, and ts 
plentiful there: we have it alfo in Germ nyj 
France, and in Derbylhire, and fome other 
lift] counties. It takes an excellent poluli,; 
very fit for ornamental works, win re there i 
great ftrength required. See Amethyst. 

PHENICE, a poit of the ifiand of CrttcJ 
the W. coaft of the ifiand. St Paul havinfj 
chored at Phenice, in his voyage to Rome (j 
xxvii. ia.), advifed the flv ip f s crew to fper*4| 
winter there, becaufe the feafon was too fs 
vanced. 

PHENICIA. See Phoenicia. 

(i.) * PHENICOPTER. n. f. 
nirefiterus , Lat.] A kind of bird, which is !oai| 
fenbed by Martial : — - 

I) at mi ht perm a t a be vs mmm fed ling*# 

Nojlra fetpit ; quid Ji gai rula lirtgi aforct ? 
— He blended together the livers of guilt! 
the brains of pheafants and peacocks, tong 
pbenicopt rsy and the melts of lampreys. 
on Providence, 

(2.) Phf.nJcoptfr. See Phoenicoptes 

(1.) *PHENIX. a. /. ; pivmx, 

The bird which is fuppoftd to eiill 
rift again from its own afhes. — 

There is one tree, the pin nix throne 
phenir 

At this hour reigning there. 

To all the fowls he feuns n pfxmx. 
^-‘-Having the idea of a pbenix id my mind, 
firft enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does 
Locke, 

(2.) Phfnix. See Phoenix. 

(.r.) * PHENOMENON. «./. 
nomeney Fr. it tl tutor- often wr^ttr pb.:r^ 
noei ; hut being naturalifed, it has changtti the 
which is not hi the Enghlh language, tor. 
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if !i la the original piural termination phxnomc- 
ii, it ifcould, 1 think, be written with <r.] x. Ap- 
pw^nct; vifible quality. — Philofophers, whofe 
butinris it is to defcribc, in comprehenlive theo- 
Dcr, t hcpbmmena of the world and their caufes. 
Thcfe are curiofities of little or no mo- 
t to the underftanding the phenomenon of na- 
. Sfixton.-^ The molt conliderable phenome - 
t, belonging to terreftrial bodies, is gravitation. 

i. Any thing that ftrikes by any new 
kuwcc. 

Phenomenon. Sec Phenomenon. 

f AEONS, n.f in heraldry, the barbed heads of 
b arrows, or ether weapons. 
tiEOS, in botany, a name which Theophraf- 
Diofcorides, and others, give to a plant ufed 
filers in drefling their cloths, and of which 
were two kinds, a fmaller called fitnply 
h and a larger called hippopheos. This plant 
fodimes called phlfos; and is thus con- 
with a kind of marfh cudweed, or gna - 
called alfo by that name ; but it may al- 
difcovered which of the two plants an au- 
ms, by obferving the fenfc in which the 
■ uftd, and the ufe to which the' plant was 
T \xphleot, properly fo called, that is, the 
td, was ufed to fluff beds and other fuch 
fc^nd to pack up with earthen velfcls to p re- 
pair breaking ; but the pheos, improperly 
only about cloths: this was, howe- 
call cdftxbe and cnaphon . 

PHER^, an ancient town of Theifaly, 
the tyrant Alexander reigned, hence nam- 
W. 6 cc Pelopidas. Strabo 8 . Cic. de 

3.) Phere, two towns in Attica and Laco- 

EERjEUS, a firname of Jafon, and Aicxan- 

&RICRATES, a Greek comic poet, who 
temporary with Plato and Ariftophanes. 
[the example of the ancient comedians, who 
introduced upon the theatre imaginary but 
charadtrs, he aCted his contemporaries, 
did not abufe the liberty which at that 
ailed upon the ftage. He laid it down 
^ to himfeif never to hurt the reputation 
pedon. Twenty-one comedies are attri- 
khim, of which there now only remain 
fragments collected by Hertelius and Gro- 

I From thefe, however, it ip eafy to difeern, 
Perccrates wrote the pure ft Greek, and pof- 
* that ineenioiiA and dplir^t^ raillerv which 
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ingenious and delicate raillery which 
attic urbanity. He was author of a work 
rfo * n d a kind of verfc called, Phereeratic . 
PtitcxATic VERSE. The three laft feet 
hcxdmctcr verfe, and the firft of thofe 
was always a fpondee. This verfe of 
f ,)r example, guamvij pontica pinus , is a 
verfe. 

pRECYDES, a native of Scyros, who flou- 
Eout A. A. C. 560, and was difciple of 
1 [Sec Pittacus.) He is laid to have 
firft philofopher who wrote on nature) 
d$ and the eflence of the gods; He was al- 
fi«ft who held the ridiculous opinion, 
F*t animals are mere machines.** He was Py- 
culler, who loved him as his owo fa- 


ther. He lived to the age of 85, and was one of 
the firft profe writers among the Greeks. It is 
difficult to give an accurate account of the doc- 
trines of Pherecydes., It is molt probable that he 
taught thofe opinions concerning the gods and 
the origin of the world which the ancient Gre- 
cian theogonifls borrowed from Egypt. See K- 
gypt, Metaphysics, Mysteries, Mytho- 
logy, and Polytheism. 

PHERES, in fabulous hiflory, the fon of Cre- 
theus and Tyro, who built Phere, in Theflaiy, 
where he reigned. He married Clymene, by whom 
he had Admetiis. Apollod . 

PHERETIMA, the wife of Battus, king of Cy- 
rene, and the mother of Arcefilaus. After her 
fon*s death, (he recovered the kingdom by the 
aid of Amafi3 king of Egypt, and to avenge the 
murder of Arcelilaus, (he caufed all his airafiins 
to be crucified round the walls of Cyrene, and Die 
cut oft* the breafts of their wives, and hung them 
up near the bodies of their hulbands. It is faid 
that Ihe was devoured alive by worms ; a purufh- 
ment from heaven for her unparalleled cruelties. 

PHERON, a king of Egypt, who fucceeded 
Scfoftris. He was blind ; and he recovered his 
fight by walking his eyes, according to the direc- 
tions of the oracle, in the urine of a woman who 
had never had any unlawful connections. He tri- 
ed his wife firft, but fhe appeared to have been 
faithlefs to his bed, and Ihe was burnt with all 
thofe whofe urine could not reftore fight to the 
king. He married the woman whofe urine prov- 
ed beneficial. Herodot. ii. c. ill. 

PHERVINTERSKOI, a cape of Ruffia, on the 
E. coaft of Nova Zembia. Lon. 95. 10. E. Ferro. 
Lat. 77. 10. N. 

PHETRI. See Parthia, $ 3. 

* PHIAL, n.f. [ pbiala , Lat. phiole , Fr.] A fmall 
bottle. — 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole 

With juice of curs’d hebenon in a phial. Shah. 
— He proves his explications by experiments made 
with a phial of water. Newton. 

(a.) Phial, Leyden. See Electricity, J/i- 
dex ; and Leyden, N° 4. 

PHIALIA, a town of Arcadia. Pauf. viii. 3. 

PH 1 CORES, an ancient nation who inhabited 
the banks of the Palus Mseotis. Mela, i. 19. 

PHIDIAS, the moft famous fculptor of anti- 
quity, was an Athenian, and flourifhed in the 83d 
Olympiad. This wonderful artift was not only 
conlummate in the ufe of his tools, but accora- 
plifr.ed in the fciences of hiflory, poetry, fable, 
geometry, optics, 5 cc. He firft taught the Greeks 
to imitate nature perfectly, and all his works 
were received with admiration. They were alfo 
incredibly numerous j for it was almoft peculiar 
to Phidias, that he united the greateft facility 
with the greateft perfection. His Nemefis, one 
of his firft pieces, was carved out of a block of 
marble, found in the Perlian camp, after the bat- 
tle of Marathon. He made an excellent ftatueof 
Minerva for the Plateans ; but the ftatue of this 
goddefs in her magnificent temple at Athens, of 
which there arc ft ill lome relics, was an aftotiifh- 
ing production. Ptriclcs ordered Phidias to make 
a ftatue of the goddefs; and Phidias formed a 
moil admirable figure of ivory and gold, 30 feet 

nigh. 
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lugh. But what rendered his name immortal, town was not totally abandoned; and yet it hi) 
proved at that time his ruin. He had carved up- furvived many cities lefs liable to inconvenience# 
on the fbield of the goddefs his own portrait and and is ftill an extenfive place, though in appear 
that of Pericles; and this was made a crime, ance it is poor and mean. Some remnants of it 
Upon this he withdrew to Eiis, and made for the walls are ftill (landing, but With large Raps. Th 
Elians the Olympic Jupiter; a prodigy of art materials are fmall (tones ftrocgly cemented. I 
which was ranked among the 7 wonders of the is thick, lofty, and has round towers. Near ii 
world. It was of ivory and gold ; 60 feet high, among the mountains, there is a fprmgofapu 
and every way proportioned. Phidias concluded gative quality; and many people refort to it i 
,liis labours with this mafterpiece; and the Eli- the hot mouths. It taftes like ink, is clear, bt 
ans, to do honour to his memory, appropriated tinges the earth with the colour of ochre. T| 


to his descendants, the office of keeping clean this 
magnificent image. ' 

PHID 1 T 1 A, in Grecian antiquity, feafts cele- 
brated with great frugality at Sparta. They were 
held in the public places and in the open air. 
Rich and poor aflifted at them equally, and on the 
lame footing; their defign being to keep up peace, 
friendftiip, good underftanding, and equality a- 
mong the citizens great and fimad. It is faid that 
thofe who attended this feaft brought each a bu- 
flitl of flour, eight meafures of wine named chorus , 
live mince of cbeefe, and as many figs. 

PHIGALEI, an ancient people of Peloponne- 
fus, who inhabited the country near Me (Tenia. 
Pauf. 

PIIIGALIA. See Phialia. 

■ (1.) FIIILA, in mythology, one of the attri- 
butes of Venus, which diftinguilhes her as the 
mother of love, from to low, 

(2.) Phi la, an ancient town of Macedonia. 

(1.) PHILADELPHIA, in antiquity, were 
games infiituted at Sardis to celebrate the union 
4>f Caracalla anil Geta, the fons of Septimius Se- 
verus. 

(a — 5.) Philadelphia, in ancient geography, 
the name of 4 tow- ns ; 1. in Arabia ; 2. in Cilicia ; 
3 . in Syria. ( Lempr j 4. in Lydia, now called A - 
lab jher . Plin, v. c. 29. 

(6.) Philadelphia, an ancient town of Tur- 
key in Alia, in Natoiia. It is feated at the foot 
of mount Tmolus, by the river Cogamus, whence 
there is an exceeding fine view over an extenfive 
plain. It was founded by Attains Phiiadeiphus, 
brother of Eumtnes. It was very liable to earth- 
quakes, which, perhaps, arofe from its vicinity to 
the region called CaUtkekanmcne, So fevere were 
thofe earthquakes, that even the city walls were 
not fecure ; and fo frequent were th^y, that thefe 
experienced daily concuifions. The inhabitants, 
therefore, who were not numerous, lived in per- 
petual apprehenfion, and their conftant employ- 


famous wall which credulity has believed to I 
m ide of human boms, (lands beyond U 
and the town. See N 9 io. Dr Chandler, m 
vilitcd u, fays, “the number of churchtsisj 
moftly in rums, decorated with painted Cl 
Only fix are in a btttrr condition. The epi 
pal church is large, and ornamented wrtb gik 
carving, and holy portraits. The Greeks 21 
bout 300 families, and live m a friendly 11 
courfe with the Turks. The clergy and lak 
general are ignorant of Greek, yet the bun 
and offices of the church are read in that 
guage. The Philadelphians are a civil pel 
One of the Grteks fent us a fmall earthen 1 
full of choice wine. Philadelphia, podding 
ters excellent in dying, and being fituatedm 
of the mod capital roads to Smyrna, is imw 
quented, efpecially by Armenian merchant* 
Greeks (till call this place by its ancient I 
but the Turks call it Allabijur. The numb 
inhabitants is about 8000 ; of whom aocoirt 
pofed to be Chri^Uao8/ , It is about 40 
of Smyrna. Lon. 28. 15. E. Lat. 38. 

(7.) Philadelphia, a populous and wd 
tivated county of Pennfylvama ; bounded a 
NE. by the Poquafin ani Bucks county ; SI 
S. by the Dtlaware, which ftparates it from 
Jerfty ; W. by Delaware county, and NV 
Montgomery county. It is 12 miles long, l 
broad ; contains 89,600 acres ; and is divid 
to 14 townffiips; viz. Smithfield, Byberry, 
laud, Lower Dublin, Oxford, Briftol, Gc 
town, Roxburgh, Northern Liberties, Bid 
Philadelphia, Moyamenfing, Paflyunk, and! 
fefs. It contained, in 1795, befidcs the d 
Philadelphia, (N° 9.) 11,667 free citizea 
1 14 (laves. It fends 5 members to the Oi 
Aflembly. J 

(8.) Philadelphia, a townfbip in the 4 
county. ' 

(9.) Philadelphia, the capital of Penan 


ment was in repairs. In faCt, fo great were their 
fears, that their chief refidence was in the coun- 
try, the foil of which was very fertile. Such is 
Strabo’s account of this place. In 1097, it was 
taken by aflauit by John Ducas the Greek gene- 
1 al. It was without difficulty reduced alfo in 1106, 
under the fame emperor. The Turks marched 
tv )m the Eaft with a dtfign to plunder it and the 
1 intime towns. The Emperor Manuel, in 1175, 
r tired for protection from tin Turks to this 
) ace. In 1300 it fell * y lot to Karaman. In 
1 ;c6 it was befieged by A oar. 13, and contidera- 
l l.arallcd ; but was not taken. In 1391, this 
p.acv alone refuftd to admit Bajazet ; but it was 
length foiccd to capitulate for want of provi- 
Iiojis. It has been mailer of fuiprife that this 


ma, and ot the above county. It is one 
moft beautiful and regular cities in the worid 
ing of an oblong form, fiiuated on the W. 
of the Delaware, on an extenfive plain, b] 
courfe of the river, 1 to miles from its ffl 
where it flows in'o the Atlantic- it is hoi 
only 60 mifts from ihe fea at Little Egg Haf 
in a WNW. direction ; where the river is 2 
broad, and deep enough to admit a fixty-toui 
(hip. The tine rifts 6 feet perpendicular 
flows at the rate of 4 miles an hour, to tf*ej 
of Trenton, 3c miies higher up in a NE. i 
lion. The ieuyih of the city, from E. to 1 
i • 1 fi urn the Delaware to the Schuyikiik i 
tt ori ;in:d plan i> Mr Penn, is 10.500 f«ti 
the breads f: j;n N. tc,S. is 4)837 feet. Tb»j 
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fy was founded by the celebrated William Penn. 
7 V original plan of the city was a parallelogram, 
extending in length from Delaware, two fquares 
beyond Schuylkill. The weftern limits of the ci- 
ty were, however, confined by the firft charter, 
panted by William Penn, in 1701, to the E. fide 
I f Schuyikill. This plot, which is two miles 
keg and one broad, is interfered by a great 

E mber of ftreets, eroding each other at right an- 
$. Of thefe there were originally 9, from the 
Uware to the Schuylkill ; thefe were interfedt- 
by ij ftreets running N. and S. The E. and 
Ircrts, except High Street, are named after 
tree*, firft found by the colony on their arri- 
ia the country ; viz. Fine Street , Saffafras , 
Ifirny, Cbejhut , Walnut , Spruce , Pine, and Ce- 
which laft is the S. boundary of the 
f. The ftreets running N. and S. are named 
Borrimg to their numerical order, commencing 
Pcbware. Front Street is the firft, then Sc* 
Street, Third Street , &c. to Thirteenth Street ; 
x this numerical order ceafes, and another 
tat Schuylkill in the fame order. Fir ft Street , 
& c * to Eight Street ; between which 
^Thirteenth Street is Broad Street, fo named 
being the broadeft in the city. The number 
nrr? m the original plan was 184 ; but as fe- 
ofthe fquares have fince been interfered by 
torts, the number in 1795 was 304,; fevtral 

B ich are again interfered by lanes. In the 
hof the ftreets there is a great diverfity ; 
Street being 100 feet wide ; Broad Street 
^Mulberry Street 60, and all the other ftreets 
original plan 50 fret wide. In the impro- 
irt of the city the ftreets are paved with peb- 

F e* in the middle, to the breadth of three 
the whole widenefs; and on each fide, the 
p*:hi are paved with bricks, and defended 
10 or 12 feet diftant from each other. * 
Bthofc ftreets which have been lately paved 
the polls have been removed, the foot- 
ftifcd 8 or 10 inches, and defended in front 
hh the ftreet, by a range of hewn ftone. 
arr fcveral other confnkrable ftreete, not 
original plan : as Water Street , Dock Street , 
See. Of thefe the two firft are con- 
Water Street is 30 feet broad and ex- 
to Pine Street parallel with the courfe of 
tltware. Penn Street is compactly built, 
dtgant and lofty houfes, fome of them five 
high. From its convenience near the ftiip- 
*t has become a place of confiderable bufi- 
Thc wharves are made with fquare cafe- 
oflog«, filled with earth and ftones, and 
libovr two miles in front of the city and 
k. Dock Street , which was originally a 
\ an«l a general nuifance, was not laid out 
; but is now a large and beautiful ftreet, 
m a Terpentine courfe through 2 fquares. 

90 to 100 feet broad, and has a row of 
P°?Ur trees on each fide. The ends of all 
M* within the city are public property, 
* ,n S the places where the fire wood is kept, 

* revenue of L. 489 a year. The ftreets 
pfominated at night by 662 lamps, which con- 
Pe annually 8,6oA gallons of oil. The houfes, 
are moftly about 3 ftories high, built 
bricks, in a plain neat ftyle. The height of 
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the ground on which the city ftands is about 40 feeC 
above the Delaware, but fome parts are lower, 
particularly Water Street, which is apt to be over- 
flowed and the ftores damaged ip high floods, 
when a ftrong E. wind blows. The houfes for 
public worftiip are 28 ; viz. 5 for Quakers ; 6 for 
Prefbyterians and Seceders ; 3 for Epifcopaliang ; 
3 for Roman Catholics ; 2 for German Lutherans; 
2 for Metbodifts; x for German Calvinifts; 1 for 
Swedifh Lutherans ; 1 for Moravians; 1 for Bap- 
tifts; 1 for Univerfalifts ; 1 for African Eprfcopa- 
lians ; and a Jewilh fynagogue. Some of thefe 
are very elegant. The other public buildings are 
a ftate-houfe, two city court-hoofes, a county 
court-houfc, a jaii, an univerfity, a public libra- 
ry, the Philofophical Society’s hall, a difpenfary, 
an hofpital, an alms-houfe, three incorporated 
banks, two theatres, an amphitheatre, an ana- 
tomical theatre and laboratory, 3 market-hou- 
fes, a fifh-market, a houfe of correction, and a 
powder magazine ; which often contains upwards 
of 50,000 quarter calks of gun-powder. The 
State houfe ftands on the S. fide of Chefnut Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Street, and was ereCted 
in 1753. The State houfe fquare is an elegant 
place, ornamented with trees, gravelled walks, 
&c. and furrounded by a high brick wall on three 
Tides, the houfe itfelf inclofing it on the 4th. The 
Philadelphia Library was incorporated in 1742, 
and in 1795 contained upwards of 12,000 vols. be- 
fides a very valuable mufaeum, and a philofophi- 
cal apparatus. The market-houfe in High Street 
extends from Front Street to Fourth Street, and 
is fupported by 300 pillars. “ It is perhaps (fay« 
Mr Jof. Scott,) exceeded by none in the world, 
in abundance, neatnefs, and variety of provifions 
expofed in it.” (Unit. States Gazetteer.) The 
univerfity, on the W. fide of Fourth Street, waft 
incorporated in 1791, and unittd with the old 
college, academy, charity fchools, See. in 1799. 
The whole number of ftudents is about 510; of 
whom about 25 are graduated annually. The A- 
merican Philofophical Society was formed Jan. 2, 
1769, and incorporated 15th March, 1780. Thrte 
volumes of their Trarftflions were pubiifhed in 
1771, 1796, and 1793. The College of Phyficians, 
for promoting medical, anatomical, and chemical 
knowledge, was formed in 1781, and incorpora- 
ted in 1789. And fo much is literature of every 
kind cultivated by all ranks of people in this city, 
that an annual fair for hooks W'as tftablilhed, and 
commerced the ift Tucfday of Sept. 1803. The 
city is provided with many public charitable in- 
ftitutions, which are well managed. The ftock 
of the public hofpitai, in 1793, was L. 17,065; 
befides feveral valuable lots of ground, building**. 
Sec. The Philadelphia Difpenfary , for medical re- 
lief to the poor, w\as inftitutul 12th April, 178A, 
and has proved very ufeful. The Quaker's A\is- 
boufe is another excellent charitable inftitutior.. 
Academies , for inftrultiiig young ladies in all the 
branches of polite education, are numerous, and 
well conducted. African Schools , for the inftrin - 
tion and improvement of the children of the un- 
fortunate race of I lam, have been alfo eftnblifhed 
and produced good effects. There are alfo many 
humane focieties in this city ; one for recovery of 

pjr- 
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perfons apparently drowned ; another/or allevia • and 356 SW. of Bofton. Lon, 
ting the miferies of pYifons, which has done much 
good; and a 3d entitled The Pennfylvania Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery , which was commen- 
ced in 1787, and was eniarged in 


t 


1794. There 
are alfo Societies for the relief of German emi- 
grants ; of lri/h emigrants ; of widows and fami- 
lies of Prefbyterian clergymen ; and one for the 
aft fiance of emigrants in general, inftitutecl in 1794; 
betides many other fimilar humane inftitutions, 
too tedious to enumerate. The chief manufac- 
tures carried on in this city ami fuburbs are as 
follow: Ten rope-works which manufacture 800 
tons of hemp annually; 13 breweries, which con- 
fume above 50,000 bulhels of barley ; 6 fugar hou- 
ses ; two rum diftilleries, and one rectifying ditto; 
15 earthen ware manufactories; 3 for cards; fix 
for chocolate, 4 for muftard, 4 for nails, 1 for fteel, 
1 for aquafortis, fal ammoniac and glaubers falts ; 
1 for oil colours, 11 for brulhes, 1 for buttons, i 
for parchment, 1 for Morocco leather; btrfides 
various private manufactories of guns, hats, cabi- 
nets, and various fmall wares, in gold, filter, 
copper, tin-plate, pewter, See. There are alfo 
great numbers of paper mills, in the fuburbs, 
which have encouraged printing fo much, that 
there were 31 printing-houfes in this city in 1795, 
4 of which publifh each a Daily Gazette, one of 
which is in the French language ; belides two 
IVcekly Nevufpapers, one of which is in the Ger- 
man language. The catalogues of books for fales 
contain upwards of 300 fets of Philadelphia edi- 
tions from i vol. nmo to 18 vols 4to, be rules a 
greater variety of maps and charts than is to be 
found any where elfe in America, The trade of 
Pennfylvania is chiefly carried on from this city ; 
(See Pknnsylvnaia, $ x 6 :) and there are few 
commercial towns in the world, where lhips from 
Philadelphia may not be found in their ports. Up- 
wards of 13 failed in 1794 to China and the E. 
fndies; but the moft extenhvc commerce is car- 
ried on with Great Britain and the W. India 
iflands. The number of velVels entered at this 
port in 1793, was 1414, of which 477 were large 
lhips. The number of houfes, in 1794, was above 
9.000 and 400 were building. The population, 
of the city, in 1794, was eftimated at 55,000. 
Philadelphia is governed by a mayor and recorder, 
*5 aldermen, -ad 30 common council-men. The 
nay or is elected annually by the aldermen ; the re- 
corder every 7th year, by the mayor and aldermen, 
from among the citizens. The aidermen are cho- 
ftn every zd year, on the ift Tuef. in April; and 
the common council on the 2d Tuef. in April, 
every 3d year, by the freemen ; who alfo have the 
privilege of electing the members of the Aflembly. 
The mayor, recorder, and aldermen are juft ices 
of the peace, and of oyer and termiuer. They 
hold thefe courts quarterly. TheFe are two an- 
nual fairs, befules the Book fair above mentioned, 
«>t> the 27th May and 27th Oft. A fupreme Fce- 
c'tral Court is held here on the jft Mein, in Febr. 
and An-g. A circuit court on the nth of April, 
and a dill rift court on the zd Tuef. in Feb. May, 
Aug. and Nov. In 179-3, a malignant fever, cal- 
led the Yellow Pever, (See Medicine, Index.) 
prevailed here and carried off 4042 of the inhabi- 
tants. Philadelphia is 97 miies SW. of New York, 
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(10.) Philadelphia Stones, a name w 
foine authors have given to what is otherwife 
led Cbrijlian bones , found in the walls of that 
It is a vulgar error that thefe walls are buili 
bones ; and the tradition of the country is, 
when the Turks took the place they 
for themfelves, and built their tyails of the 
of the Chriftians whom they had killed llfcre. 
Smyth, in one of his tpiftles, mentions £hk 
as an inftance of Turkifh barbarity.. This 
opinion has gained credit merely from a 
porous ftone of the fparry kind, found % 
aqueduft, which is ftill in the wall. Sir * 
caut brought home pieces of thefe (fonts, 
even he fuppofed to have been bones; ‘ 
proved on examination to be various bodies, 
ly vegetable, included over and preferred in 
of yie nature of that which forms incruftatu 
Knartfborough fpring, and other places will 
Thefe bodies are often cemented together in 
fiderable numbers by this matter, and their 
(h ape loft in the congeries, till a diligent 
diciotis eye traces them regularly. 

( 1 .) PH1LADELPFUAN, adj. Oforbcl 
to Philadelphia. 

(2.)Philadelphian Socifty, in ecclei 
hiftory, an obfeure and inconftderable fc 
my dies. They were formed about \he end 
17th century by an Engliih female fanatic, 
name was Jane Leadley. This woman, ft 
by her vifions, predictions, and doftrinc, 
difciples, among whom were perfons of J 
ing. She believed that all dilfenfions among 
tians would ceafe, and the kingdom of 
deemer become a feene of charity and 
if Chriftians, difregarding the forms of d< 
or difeipline of their feveral communions, 
all joip in committing their fouls to th 
of the internal guide, to be inftruCfo 
verned and formed, by his divine impuheai 
geftions. But fhe went farther: fhc evd 
tended a divine commiflTion to proclaim tl 
proach of this glorious communion of kiuti 
was convinced that the fociet y eftabliflied b; 
feif was the true kingdom of Chrift. Onec 
leading doftrincs was, that of the final redo 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and l 
nefs. 

PHILADELPHIANS, n.f the natives « 
zens of one or other of the citks called Pi 

DELPH1A. 

(1.) PH 1 LADELPHUS* in antiquity, a tit 
fumame of feveral ancient kings; from 
Greek lover , and brother. 

Ptolemy and Egypt, $ 12. 

(II.) Phidadelphus, in botany, the 1 
tree, or Mock-orange 5 a genus of the « 
gynia order, belonging to the icofendria cli 
plants ; and in the natural method, ran km j 
der the 19th order, Htfpcridea. 

x. Philadelphia coronarilts, white i 
ga y or mock orange , has been long cultivate 
the gardens of this country as 2 flowering It 
it is not well known in what country ft ft t 
found native. It rifes 7 or 8 feet high; fcl 
up a great number of (lender JUAg-wO* 
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frot. Thcfe have a grey hark, branch out from will fail. 3. They may be aifo increafea by fiidt* 
If-irfklcs, and are garntlhed with oval fpear-iha- ers; for all the fort9 throw oat fuckers, though 


pri leaves. Tbefe UA have deep indentures on 
tfcnred;res; their upper furface being of a deep 
firm, hut the uwder furface pale* with the tafte 
g a fwih cucumber. The flowers are white, and 

I sc out from the fides and at the ends of the 
nebes in loofe bunches, each 1! mding on a dif- 
i foot-flalk : they have four oral petals, which 
fid open* with a great number of (lamina with* 
forrounding the Itylc. This ihruh by its flow- 
oukes a fine figure in May and June ; for they 
produced in clutters both at the end and from 
6dcs of the branches. Thty are of a fine. 
tc colour, and exceedingly fragrant. The pe- 
of which each is compofed are large, and 
ad open like thofe of the orange; and then 
rung branches, which (land each on its own 
fcurue ftiort footftalk, and being produced in 
Ittiy ill over the (hrnb, both at once feaft the 
ciml the fmed. Thcfe flowers, however, are 
ry inproper for chimneys, water-glafle6, flee. 
**wu; as their feent will be too Arong. The 
Htjivwtnnz Jyringai is a variety, feldom riling 
a yard high. The leaves and branches are 
1 proportionally (mailer and more numerous 
Ithrbrrk of the (hoots ofui lighter brown, 
Urn the other. It fometimes produces flowers 
i t or 4 rows of petals ; whence the name, 
pf ire much fmaller than thofe of the other; 
fliwrifli only once in five years, which makes 
»diy worth propagating. The dwarf fyrirtga 
B of lower growth, feldom arifing to more 
(two feet in height ; and the branches and 
ki arc (mailer and more numerous, and the 
a lighter brown. It never produces 
trrt. 

l Philadplpwus ix odor us, th c Carolina fj- 
•v, with entire leaves, is a native of Carolina, 
>ii yet but little known in Europe. It rifes 
h ifhrubby (talk of about 16 feet in height, 
Ipf nut (lender branches from the ftdes oppo- 
E» jtfrniflurd with fmoorh leaves (harped like 
k of the pear tree, and (landir.g-on pretty long 
talks. The flowers are produced at the ends 
le branches; and are large, white, fpreading 
% with a great number of fhort (lamina with 
bw fununitfi. This is the tailed grower by far 
"the fpreies, and makes the grandeft (how when 
bbw; though the flowers have no fmell. 

3* Philadelphus NANue, with oval leaves 
ttrwhat indented, and double flowers, feldom 
rp i above $ feet ; the flowers come oat fingly 
N tlie (ides of the branches, and have a double 
r&tblcrow of petals of the fame (tye and form, 
Villas the fame feent with N* 1. ; but it fiuW- 
hwy rarely. The propagation of all the forts 
rafy. t. The mod certain method is by 
Ijtrv, (or the young twigs being laid m the earth 
punter, will be good rooted plants by autumn 
Hioamg. %. Thcfe plants may be increafed by 
Wttmys, which being planted in October, in a 
■tody ihoift border, many of them will grow ; 

it will be proper to let thofe of the Caro- 
j^Oft remain until fpring, and then to plant 
pots, and help them by a little heat in 
M. By this afiiftance, hardly one cutting 
Voi.XVU.Pa*tU. 


the Carplina fyringa the lead of any. Thcfe will 
all ftrike root, and be fit for the nurfery ground y 
nay, the double-flowering and the dwarf forts arc, 
always increased this way : for thefe plants h iring 
flood 5 0/ 6 years, may be taken up and divided 
into fevtral (cores. All the plants, however* 
whether raifed from layers, cuttings, or fuckers* 
(hould be planted in the nurfery to get ft length* 
before they arc fet out for good. They (hould 
be planted a foot afuinder, $md the dift^nce in the 
rows (hould be two feet. After this, they will 
require no other, care than hoeing the weeds, un- 
til they have flood' about two years, Which will 
be long enough for them to (land there. 

(1, 2.) PHIL.®, a town and ifland of Egypt, 3- 
bove the fmailer cataract, but placed oppofthe 
Syene, by Pliny; v. c. g. 

(3.) Phil.b, one of the Sr grades iftes. 

PHILiENL two brothers, citizens of Carthage 
who facrificed their lives for the good of their 
country. When the Carthaginians ruled over the 
greateft part of Africa, the CvTcniaus were aifb a 
great and wealthy people. The country betwixt 
them was firndy, and of an uniform appearance. 
There was neither rivcf nor mountain to diftin* 
guifl) their limits ; which engaged the two nations 
in terrible and tedious ware. At laft they agreed, 
a that upon a day appointed deputies (hould Jet 
out from their refpe&ive homes, and the place 
whete they met one another ihould be accounted 
the common bolmdary pf both nations.? Accord- 
ingly, the Phikeni, lent from Carthage, made all 
difpatch to perform their journey. The Cyreni- 
ans proceeded more flovvly. Thefe la A, perceiv- 
ing themfelves behind, charged the Carthaginian* 
with fetting out before the time; and made a 
mighty buttle upon it. The Carthaginians then 
delired any other terms, on Which the Greek* 
made this propofal to the Carthaginians, “ either 
to be buried alive in the place which they claimed 
as the boundary to their nation, or that they 
would advance forward to what place they inclin- 
ed upon the fame condition." The Pliiixni ac- 
cepting the otter, made a facrifice of their lives to 
their country, and were buried alive. The Car- 
thaginians dedicated altars in that place to the 
memory of the two brothers. Thefe altar*, called 
A* Pblleno'u n^ ferved Os a boundary to the 
empire of tfie Carthaginians, which extended frort 
this monument to Hercules’s Pillars, which is 
bout zcoo~ miles, or, according to the accurate 
obfervations of the modems, only 1420 geogra- 
phical miles. Sallujf de Bell. Jug, 

(1.) FHILiEiJS, the fou of A;ax by Lytfde, 
dairgnter of Goronus, one of the Lapitha* ; and a 
lineal anceftor of M 1 lt i a de s. 

(2.) PwtLiBUs, the fon of AucJeas, K. of Elis, 

' whom Hercules placed on the throne, after kill- 
ing his father. 

PHILANTHROPIC, adj. Belonging to phi- 
lanthropy ; benevolent to ail mankind. 

PHILANTHROPIST, n. /. A lover of man- 
kind. Afh . 

(,.) * PHILANTHROPY, n. /. and 

Love of mankind ; good nature.— Such 

% * 7 y g 
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£ tranfient temporary good nature is not pbiLut- 
thnrbdy. Ad dlon . 

(a.) Philanthropy is of nearly the fame im- 
port with benevolence ; and*dilfcrs from friend - 
, as this bit atfection fublifts only between in- 
dividuals, whillt bilantbroy comprehends the 
whole fpecics. Whether man has an inftinXive 
propenfity to love his fpccies, which makes him 
Incapable of happinefs but in the midft of fociety, 
and impels him to do all the good that he can to 
' others, feeling their felicity an addition to his 
Own, is a qaefoon that has been warmly debated 
among philotophers, ever fence metaphyfics was 
ftudied as a icicnce. Among the phiioJophers of 
the 17th century Hobbes took the unpopular fide 
Of this qudlion ; inti (ting that man is naturally a 
felfifh animal incapable of any generous principle. 
Lord Shafteibury adopted the oppolite fide, and 
has been fincc followed by Bp. Butler, Hutchefbn, 
Lord Kames, Dr Beattie, Dr Reid, See . who in- 
fill that the whole duty of man relults from an 
intuitive principle called the moral fenfe* from 
which philanthropy is iufeparable. (See Moral 
Philosophy.) On the other hand Mr Locke and 
hi9 followers, particularly Mr Hartley deny that 
any one principle of the human mind is intuitive 
or innate . (Sec Instinct.) Without prefum- 
ing to decide this queftion, the origin of philan- 
thropy may be thus traced. Brothers and tiflers 
being conllantly together, contribute to each o- 
thers amufcment ; hence arifes that plealurc which 
they have in each other's company, and the un- 
eafinefs which they feel when feparated. This 
generates mutual love in their minds, which is 
ftrengthened by the injunctions of their parents. 
Benevolence, thus generated, foon extends to 
their daily companions ; and takes a wider range 
.as thefe companions are multiplied, and as child- 
ren advance towards the forte of manhood. New 
objeds then prefent themlelves to the mind. A 
man foon difcovers, that, as he is a member of a 
community, his happinefs a* an individual de- 
pend* in a great meafure on the profperky of the 
whole. Hence arifes p t'iotifm, and that pic jfure 
which we all take in the eminence of our country- 
men. But the principle of benevolence (tops not 
here. He whofe mind is enlarged by a liberal e- 
ducalion, confiders all particular countries as pro- 
vinces of one great country extended over the 
whole globe; and all mankind, of courfe, as not 

* only fharing the fame nature with himfelf, but as 

* being m reality his fellow-citizens and brethren. 
The principles of, religion, if he be actuated by 
them, muft aid thefe reflexions, and make him 
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gus fent him to the dfop. Sigifmund to alk affij 
ance again ft the Turks. He was very lcarra 
He died at Florence, in, 1481* His works wi 
printed at Bafil, in 1739, foi. 

Cx.) PHILEMON, a Greek comic poet, foo 
Damon, and cotemporary with Menander. A 
advantage he had over this poet, was owing j 
to his own l.Tzrit than to the intrigues of 
friends. Plautus has imitated his comedy </ 
Merchant. He is reported to have died laughinJ 
feeing his als eat figs. He was then abud 
years of age. I 

(1.) Philemon the younger, fon of the m 
was alfo the author of 54 comedies, of which! 
are foil extant confiduable fragments coifed® 
Grolius. Thefe prove that he was not apJ 
the fivft rank. He flourilhed about A. A . (9 

(3.) Philemon, a rich citiaen of Com 
Phrygia, who was converted to theChriftiaal 
with Appia his wife, by Epaphras the difenfl 
St Paul. (ColotT. ii. 1 j Perhaps we " 
known nothing of St Pfcifemo*, had it noth| 
account of hi* Have, On t si m us, who hasa 
bed him, and run away from him, cameto 
where he found St Paul, and was very ‘ 
to him. St Paul converted him, baptise^ 
and fent him back to his mailer PhAci 
whom h^ wrote a letter Hill extant, wbidij 
for a mafterpiece of that kind of eloqnes 
turai, lively, ftrong, and pathetic, that wa 
liar to St Paul. Philemon (i, a.) bad 1 
church of his houfe, and all his domeftkv 
as himfelf, were members. His charity, 1 
ty, and companion, were a fure refuge toi 
were in did refs. The Apoftolical Coad 
fay, that St Paul made him bilhop of Of 
but the Menaca inlinuate, that he went 
in Paleftine, of which he w«ra the apoftk 
bilhop. From thence he returned to <8 
where he fiitfered martyrdom whh hiswi^| 
time of Nero. 

PHILENE, a town of Attica, between 
and Tangara. Stat . Theh iv, ioa. 

PHULEROS, a town of Macedonia. 

PHILETJERUS, an eunuch, who 
governor of Pergamus by Lyfimachus, wt 
afterwards quarrelled with, and made fcimfi 
of that country, A. A. C. %Zy (See Pe*G 
tie reigned 30 years, and was fucceedcd 
nephew Eumenes I. 

PHILETAS, a Greek poet and gramroai 
the i Hand of Cos, who fiourifhed under Ph 3 
Alexander the Great, and wa> preceptor ot 
my Philadelphus. He was the author d 


wiih the happineft of all who hand in the fame re- , Elegies, Epigrams, and other works, whlj 


lation with himfelf to the Great Govtmor of the 
world. This is philanthropy ; and we fee how it 
may fpring, by the great law of afl'oeiation, from 
defires which, in their original ftate, cannot be 
confidered as other than felfifh. It is a calm feo- 
timent, which we believe hardly ever rifes to the 
warmth of affedtion, and certainly not to the heat 
of pafiion. 

PIIJLELPHUS, Francis, profeflbr of eloquence 
at Padua, w r as b<Tn in 1*98. In 14*9* be was 
fent by the republic of Venice to Conftaminople, 
where he married the daughter of tne learned 
Emmanuel Chryfoloras. The ernp. John Paleolo- 


not extant. He is celebrated by Ovid au^ 
pertius, as one of the belt poets of his ag«d 
PH 1 LETUS, a man mentioned by St M 
his a Epiftle to Timothy, ii. i 6 t 17, iLf 
with Hymenaeus, as perfong who had era 
denied the refurreXion. We hive nothuJ 
certain concerning Philetus, but a fabulodj 
by Abdias, in the life of St James ma or, I 
following purpofe. St James the fon of i* ' 
palling through the fynagogues of Judva i 
maria, and preaching, Hermogenes and I 
ftrenuoufly oppofed him, affirming, that , 
Chrift was not the MeiUah, licnoogcae* A 
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ptahlr magician, and Philetus was his difcipJc, with his fubfequent baptiim of 
was delirous to bring 


-ho being converted, was delirous to bring his 
after to St James ; but llermogenes bound him 
p fo by his magic art, that he could not come at 
leapoAle. But Philetus found means to make 
l Ja<aes acquainted with what had fcapp. ned to 

t ;upon wfudh St James unbound him, and 
etus came to him. Hcrmogenes perceiving 
pi ineffectual his art was againft the faint, bc- 
m liiaift It* aifo a convert. 

LpUlLlBEG, n f a little plaid, called aifo kilt . 
ii a fort of /hurt petticoat reaching nearly to 
liners, worn by tire Scotch Highlanders. It 
jmodem fubftitute for the lower part of the 
d, being found to be left cumberfome, tfpe- 
h to time of action, when the Highlanders 
I to tuck their biechdan into their girdle. Al- 
I all of them have a great pouch of badger 
j other /kins, with taifoU dangling before, in 
kb they keep ibeir tobacco and money. 
iflLlDAS, a friend of Pelopidas, one of 
fe who joined iu the confpiracy to expel the 
i from Thebes, and in whof; houfe they 


LINUS, a native of Agrigentum, who 
UloQgwith Hannibal, againft the Remans. 

r ote a hiftory «f the Punic wars. C. Nep. 

PHILIP, the apoftle* was a native of Beth- 
fm Galilee. His call by our Lord, his con- 
i with Nathanael ; his prefcnee at the mi- 
s feeding of jooo ; with his eftimate of the 
k; his introduction of the Greeks to our 
ir, and his requeft to fee the father, are 
fckd in the gofpels, chiefly by St John. L it 
■akd that he and Nathanael were prefent at 
fciraage at Cana. The upper Alia fell to this 
w’i lot, where he took great pains in plant- 
jbt gofpel, and by his preaching and miracles 
le many converts. In the latter part of his 
Jbc came to Hierapolis in Phrygia, a city 
Ipcd to idolatry, and particularly to the wor- 
|M>f a ferpent of a prodigious bignefs. St Phi- 
By bu prayers procured the death of this mon- 
^ and convinced its worfhippers of the aftfur- 
|Qf paying divine honours to fuch odious crea- 
^ But the magiftratesj enraged at Philip’s 
imprifoned him, and ordered him to he 
pdy feourged, and then put to death, which 
’ «y was by .crucifixion ; others, by hanging 
tup againft a pillar. St Philip is gcuerally 
booed among the married apodles ; and it is 
I be had throe daughter^ two oi whom pre- 
^ their virginity, and died at Hierapolis ; the 
idled at Ephefus. The pretended gofpel un« 
pis name was forged by the Goodies, to coun- 
e their bad principles and wodc practices, 
t Chriftian church ohferves his feftival, with 
Jamc% on the fird day of May. Euftk . 
C. 30. 

k) PhillFj the ad of the /even deacons, was 
*** by the apoftles after our Saviours reforecc- 
JJj: (Ads ri. 5;) This deacon, they lay, was of 
***** in Pale/une. It is certain that his daugh- 
m lived in thirty. (A&sxxi. 8, 9.) His preach- 
miracles performed at Samaria ; his con- 
“d baptum of the people ; his interview 
wnh and coavcrfcon of the Ethiopian eunuch; 


him ; and his . 

preaching the gofpel at Azoius and various other 
cities, are recorded by St Lube in the Ad s ot the 
Apodles. The modern Greeks lay, that he weiA-, 
to Tralles in Alia, where he rounded a church, of 
which he was the apoflle and bilhop ; and where 
he reded in peace, alter performing many mira- 
cles. The Latins, on the contrary, fay that hg 
died at Ca&Lrca, and that three of his daughters 
weir there buried with him. It is thought, that 
the eunuch converted by St Philip was the furft a- 
podle of the Ethiopians ; and the AbyiTmcs boaft 
of having received the Chridian f ilth from him. 

(3.) Phi up I. King of Macedonia. See Mace* 
don, § j. 

(4.) Philip IL King of Macedon, was the 4th 
fon of Amyntas II. He was fent to Thebes as 
an huftage by hi s father, where he learned the art 
of war under Epaminondas, and ftudied the man- 
ners and the puifnits of the Greeks. He difeo- 
verud, from his earlieft years, that quickncfs of 
genius and great nefa of courage, which afterwards 
procured himfo great a name. On the death of 
his -brother Pcrdiccas III. he afccr.ded the throne 
as guardian of his nephew Amyntas III. whom he 
got depofed, and fucceeded about A. A. C. ^60. 
The principal tratdaCUons ot his life and reign be- 
ing related under Macedon, § 6 — 10, it is only 
ntceifary here to add a tqw c araCtenfticai anec- 
dotes of him. He was the did who caufed gold 
to be coined in his own name. He employed his 
wealth in procuring fpies and partibms in all the 
great cities of Greece, and thus making conqudU 
without the aid of arms. At the liege of Methone 
in Thrace, he received a wound in his right eye 
by an arrow; which was infcril-.d with the words* 
44 Fc*r Philip' j right eyeP After the archer, \v 6 
(hot it, had offered his fervices to Philip, boaft- 
ing that he could hit the fwifteft bird on the wing. 
Philip ridiculed his art by faying, that 44 he would 
be of ufey if they were to make war with dar- 
lings which made After join the enemy, and 
take this method of revenge. By aiiuming the 
mad of a moderator and peace-maker, he gained 
confidence 5 in attempting to protect the Pelopon- 
nelians againft the incroaching power of Sparta, 
he rendered his caufe popular ; and by ridiculing 
the infults offered to his perfon as he palled thro* 
Corinth, he difpiayed his moderation and philo- 
fophic virtues. In his attempts to make himftlf 
mailer ofXubcea, he was unfucceftful ; and Pho- 
cion, w’ho defp’ifcd his gold as well as his mean- 
ntfs, obliged him to evacuate an ifland w : hofe in- 
habitants were as infeniible to the chanm ot mo- 
ney, as they were unmoved at the horrors cf w ar, 
and the bold efforts of a vigilant enemy. Etom 
Euboea he turned his arms againft the Scythians; 
but the advantages lie obtained over that indigent 
nation were inconfidtrable, and he again made 
Greece an objetf of plunder and rapine. Ilis be- 
haviour after the battle of Ch/lkonea refic&s 
great difgrace upon him as a man and as a mo- 
narch. In the hour of foftivity, and during the 
entertainment he had given to celebrate his victo- 
ries, Philip /allied from his camp, and with the 
inhumanity of a brute, infultcd the bodies of the 
{lain, and exulted over the calamities of the pri- 
lbnen. His infoknee, however, was checked, 
Y y a when 
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De mades, one of the Athenian captives, ex- formed him of it 
Claimed. 44 Why do you, O king, ad the part 
pf a Tberftej, when you can reprefent with fo. 
sftuch 'dignity £fre elevated character of an Agee* 


ihitnntr. 1 ” The reproof wa6 felt 5 Demades re- 
ceived his liberty ; and Phiiip learned to gain po- 
pularity even artong his fallen enemies, by re- 
lieving their wants and eafing their diftreifes. At 
the battle of Cheeronea the independence of Greece 
was extinguished ; and Philip formed new enter- 
prises, and meditated new conquers being ap- 
pointed general of thg Greeks againft the Persians. 
But fie was (topped in the midft of nis wariike 
preparations, being ftat>bed by Paufama6 as he 
Sintered the theatre at the celebration of the nup- 
tials of hfe daughter Cleopatra. This murder has 
given rife to many conjedures. Many conftdef 
the repudiation pf .Olympias and the refentment 
Of Alexander, a$ the caufes. The ridiculous ho- 
flours/' which Olympias paid to her hufband's miir- 
dertr, (hengthened the fufpicion againft the queen ; 
but Alexander declared that he invaded Perlia to 
fevenge his father's death upon the Perftau prin- 
ces, by whofe intrigues the aflaffination had been 
c ommitted. The charader of Philip if that of a 
fagacious,' artful, prudent, and intriguing monarch s 
he was brave in the field, eloquent and diflimuiat- 
mg at home, and he polielfed the art of changing 
his condud according to the caprices of mankind* 
without ever altering his purpofe, or lofing fight 
Of his ambitious aims. He pol.e/TVd much per- 
feverance, and in the execution of his plans he 
always vigorous. He had that eloquence which 
is infpirc'd by ftrong paflions. His afl'aflinarion 
prevented him from atchieving the greateft of his 
undertakings ; otherwife he might have acquired 
frs many laurels, ar.d conquered a% many nations, 
fls his (on Alexander did * and Perfla might have 
been added to tlie Macedonian empire, perhaps 
with greater moderation^ with more £ lory, and 
Jvith more la/fing advantaged. The private cha- 
racter of Phiiip raifes indignation. The admjrerof 
liis virtu ek 18 difguft^d to find him disgracing him- 
ft!f amohg the moft abandoned proifrtutes, aswrll 
Irs by the inoft unrtatilraJ' crimes and lafeivious in- 
dulgences, which can make even the molt profli- 
gate to blufh. He was murdered in the 47th year 
of his age, and the 24th of liis reign, about 336 
^ear* before the Chriflian era. His feign is intcy- 
efting, ard his adminiftratfon a matter of inftruc- 
y r. He is the fiyft monarch whofe life and ac- 
tirns are defevibed with accuracy and hiftorical 
fnithfulrefs. ’ Philip wa* the father of Alexander 
the Ortat and of Cleopatra, by Olympias; he 
bad alfc by’Audaca an Illyrian* C\^na, who mar- 
iifcd Amyntas the fon of Tcrdiccas, Philip’s eldef 
brother ; by Nic^fipclis a Theflalian, Nictea, who 
framed Callander; by Philstna a Lariflaean dan- 
ger, Aridfcus, or Philip III. who 1 reigned fome 
time after Alexander's death 5 by Cleopatra; tht* 
fciore of Attains, Caramifc and Europa, whoWere 
noth murdered by Olympias j and Ptolemy/ the 
tint k»ng of ^gypt, by Arfinoe, who in the firft 
month of her pregnancy Was fnafried to Lagu S. 
f Qf the frany memorable teyfrigs reported by Flu*- 
fafeh of this prince* the following are the moft 
rcmirkaBle. Being Jjrefent at the fale of fomi 
q-'peivesi ih an indetent ptftufc# One of them in- 
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u Set this man at liberty, (faid 
Philip) I did not know that he was my fricnd.1 
A poor woman had often importuned him to <U 
her iuftice, but was told that he had no time N 
attend to her petition ; whereupon Ihc bid vJ 
fome warmth, 44 Ceafe then to be a king” Philj 
felt the force of this reproof, and immediate! 
gave her fat refaction. — Another woman came j 
adk iuftice of bijn as he was going out from 
great entertainment, and was condemned: H 
appeal ? exclaimed ihe.” 44 And to whom do yi 
appeal, faid the king.” 44 To Philip faitua 
This anfwer opened the eyes of the monarch, m 
retraded his fentence. If he pdfttfied anyi 
tue, it was that of fuffering injuries with patio 
Having learned that fome Athenian anibafol 
charged him, in full ailembly, w ith atrocioi* 
lumnies : 44 1 am under great obligations (Cac 
to thofe gentlemen, for I (hall henceforward! I 
circumfped in my words and actions, that J 
convid them of falfehood.” One laying of 
lip, however, does him lefs honour than tta 
bbve mentioned 5 viz. 44 Det us amufe M 
with playthings* and men with oaihs.” T1 
bominable maxim gave rife to the objerrt 
44 That he w<u in frill length, what Ltw 
afterwards was in miniature*. ■ It Is wdt V 
that Philip had a peribn about him, ^ho 
but at times, 44 Philip, remember that the 
tnortal but whether we ihould pbcethi# 
account of his pride or his humility, it is di 
to determine. 

(5, 6.) Philip III. and IV- tyro (bortfiia 
narchs of Macedonia. See Macedon, f ri 
I7» ' 

(7.) Philip V. king of Macedon, was tK 
of Demetrius. His iniancy, af thcdgath< 
father, was proteded by Antigonus, one I 
friends, w ho afeended the throne, and reigfl 
1 a years, with the title of In/ffpmjatf n» 
When Antigonus died, Phiiip recovered ! 
ther’s throne, though only 15 years of Ig 
he early diftinguiihcd bimiclf by his bddi^ 
his ambitious views. He came to the tiuo 
the year 210 betofe our Saviour, and the I 
ipg of his reign was rendered glorious by tM 
queft 8 of Aral us; a general who was as 1 
for his love of juftic? as his fkfll in war. 
virtuous a charader could hardly fail to be l 
greeable tri a prince who indulged himfilfioj 
fpecies of diffipation and vice; and his< 
him fwm difplayed bis character io it* tide 1 
for to the gratification of every ^icc, he bid] 
mcannefs to fccrifice this faithful and virtiK 
♦benian. Not -fatiBfietl with Macedonia, 
afpired to become the friend of Anmba), to(| 
With him the fpofts which the diftfeli'e* of th 
fhans feemed to promife. But hi* 
frere frdftrated ; the Romans difeovered 
trigues; arid though Weakened by the vah 
the Carthaginian, they were toon ertabled to j 
him m the field of battle; The tonful b* 
enteied Macedonia ; obtained a vrdtoty over I 
hear Apollonia, reduced bis fleet to afiies, | 
Compelled him to lue for peace* Thi* w# 
permanent 5 and When the Roman* difcfrn 
that he had afTifted their fbrmicfabie enemy 
ftibpi with m«ii arid money, they appointed T 
♦ » •• ** Fbi cii 
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tbm'nuu to puniih his perfidy. The 
cocful, in a general engagement, fought near Cy- 
•occphale, totally defeated the monarch, who 
jiwtl his life hy flight, and was obliged to demand 
ct by his ambafikdors, which was granted with 
calty. In the midft of theft public calamities 
peace of his family was difturbed ; and Per- 
is, theeJdeft of his ions by a concubine, raifed 
of his brother Demetrius, whofe conde- 
ion and humanity had gained popularity a- 
tbe Macedonians, and who from his refi- 
at Rome, as an hoftage, bad gained the 
graces of the ienate. Philip liftened to the 
adulations of Perieus, that Demetrius wifhed 
him of his crown* But no fooncr was De- 
ws facrificcd to credulity, than Philip be- 
Jt convinced of his ralhnefs ; and to puniih 
fcerfidy of Perfeus, he attempted to make An- 
another fon, his fucceflor* But he was 
■cstedby death, in the 4 id year of his reign, 
C 178. 

Philip, a native of Acamania, phyfician 
Sander the Great. When that monarch 
to fuddenly taken ill, after bathing in the 
*» Philip undertook to remove the com- 
Mien the reft of the phyficians believed 
I medical afhftance would be ineflfe&ual. 
I he was preparing his medicine, Alexander 
le* ter from Parmenio, in which he was 

E to beware of his phyfician Philip, as he 
fpined agair.ft his life. The monarch was 
; and when Philip prefented him the me- 
i hs gave him Parmenio’s letter to perufe, 
to drink the potion. The feremty and 
fcfaie of Philip’s countenance, a3 he read 
■her, removed every fufpicion from Alexart- 
■frcift, and he purfued the directions of hi3 
Bcun, and in a few days recovered. 

Philip, foUer-brother of Antiochus Epi- 
Macc. v». 14, and 55. a Macc. ix. 39.), 
Phrygian by birth, and very much in Anti- 
• fevour. This prince made him governor 
Wilem (2 Macc. via. 8. v. 22.) where he 
the Jews very cruelly, to force them to 
1*cir religion. Seeing that Apollonius and 
defeated by Judas Macc abac us, he fent 
^ faccotirs to Ptolemy governor of Coelo- 
»ho Cent him Gorgias and Nicanor with a 
Jwi army. Some time after, Antiochus go- 
P^od the Euphrates, to extort money from 
Philip went along with him ; and An- 
inding bimfelf near his end (1 Macc. vi. 

him regent of the kingdom, put his 
Into his hands, his royal cloak, and hi* 
* he might render them to his fon the 
Antiochus Eupator. But Lyfias having 
^iclfiort of the government in the name of 
_ ^P*l or * who was but a child, Philip not 
|*kto cope with him, durft not' return into 
» wt he went into Egypt, carrying the bo- 
Ppjr^^nes along with him, to implore aflift- 
P 0 * 14 Ptolemy Philometor againft Lyfias the 
■Jt of the government of Syria. The year 
t*?* while Lyfias was bufy in the war carry- 
F® iraiTift the Jews, Philip got into Syria, and 
FpLffttfioa of Antioch : but Lyfias returning 
" W'ttdrjrf with great diligence, retook An- 
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Roman tioch, and put Philip to death, who was taken in 
the city. 

(10, it.) Philip, M. Julius, a Roman emperor 
of an ohfeure family in Arabia, from whence he 
was furnamed the .Arabian* From the loweft 
rank in the army he gradually roft to the highelt 
offices ; and when he was made general of the 
pretorian guards, he aflalfinated Gordian to make 
himfelf emperor. To fecure himfelf on the throne* 
he left Mefoooramia a prey to the continual invar 
boos of the Perfuns, and hurried to. Rome, where 
his election was approved by the fenate and peo- 
ple. Philip rendered bis caufe pop u tar by bis li- 
berality and profufion ; particularly on occafion 
of the centenary commemoration of the founda- 
tion of the city ; which was celebrated with more 
magnificence than under the preceding reigns* 
His ufurpation, however, was (hort. Philip was 
defeated by Decius, who had proclaimed himfelf 
emperor in Paiinonia ; and he was afiafiiuated b j 
his own folditrs near Verona, in the 45th year 
of his age, and the 5th of his reign* His fon* 
who had (hared with him the imperial dignity* 
was alfo madacred in the arms of bis mother. 
Young Philip was then in the 12th year of hit 
age, and the Romans hummed in him the lofs of 
rifing talents, of natural humanity and endearing 
virtues. 

(12.) Philip I. king of France, fucceeded hi* 
father Henry I. in 1060, when only 8 years of 
age, under the guardianftiip of Baldwin V. count 
of Fianders, who difeharged his truft with zeal 
and fidelity. He defeated the Gafcons who were 
inclined to revolt, and died, leaving his pupil if 
years of age. This young prince made war in 
Flanders againft Robert, Baldwin’s younger for* 
who had invaded F»anders, which belonged to 
the children of his elder brother. Philip marched 
againft him with a numerous army, which wat 
cut to pieces near Mount Cafiel ; and the con- 
queror enjoyed his ufurpation. Philip, after this* 
tired of his wife Bertha, and fond of Bcrtrade* 
wife of Folques count of Anjou, carried her off 
from her hufband. Having, in 1093, annulled hit 
own marriage, as well as Bertrade’s with the count 
of Anjou, both under pretext of barrennefs, Philip 
and (he were married by the Bp. of Beauvais. This 
union was declared void by Pope* Urban II. * 
Frenchman by birth, who pronounced ti e fen. 
tence in France, tp which he had come for an 
afylum. Philip, fearing the pope’s anathema* 
might excite his fubjefls to rebel, fent deputies 
to the pope, who obtained a delay, with permil*- 
fion to ufe the crown. This delay was not of long 
duration. Philip was excommunicated anew in * 
council held at Poitiers in 1 100; but in x 104, Lam- 
bert bilhop of Arras, legate of Pope Pafcal II. at 
lail brought him his ablolution to Paris, after ha- 
ving made him promife never to fee Bertrade 
more ; a promife which he did not keep. It would 
appear that the pope afterwards approved their 
jr arriage ; for their fon9 Were declared capable of 
fuccecding, Philip died at Melun the 29th of 
July 1108, aged 57. Sec France, § 22. 

(13.) Philip II. fumamed Augufltu , with other 
vain titles, (fee France, $ 24.) foil of Lewis VII* 
and of Alix, his third wife* daughter of Thibault* 

count 
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dtarrit of Champagne, was bom the sad Aue. 
1165. He came to the crown, after his father# 
tteath in 1180, at the age of 15. The king of 
England feemed willing to take advantage of hi# 
minority, and to ftisce upon a part of his domi- 
nions. But Philip marched againft him, and com- 
pelled him, fword in hand, to confirm the ancient 
treaties between .the two kingdoms. As foon as 
the war was ended, he made his people enjoy the 
felefitngs of peace. He gave a check to the dp- 
preffions of the great lords, bandhed the comedi- 
ans, punched Mafphemies, caufed the ftreets and 
public places at Paris to be paved, and annexed 
to that capital a part of the adjacent villages. It 
was inclofed by walls with towers-; and the inha- 
bitants of other cities were equally proud to for- 
tify and embellilh theirs. The Jews having for 
a long time pra&ifed the mod ihameful frauds in 
Prance, Philip expeiled them from his kingdom* 
and declared his fubje &s quit with them ; an ac- 
tion not juftifiable. The tranquifiity of France 
was difturbed by a difference with the count of 
Flanders, which was terminated in 1184. Some- 
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e. the peers of France, not having appeared, trp 
•# declared guilty of his nephew’s death, and cos- 
)f ctemned to loft his life in 1 203. His lands, &. 
is tuated in France, were forfeited to the crown, 
i- Philip feized upon Normandy, carried bisv&oi 
1- rious arms into Maine, Aiijou, Tourame, PoitooJ 
it and united thofe provinces once more tothc crows 
is of France. The Engbfh had no other parts 
le France but the province of Ouienne. Tocruii 
>- his good fortune, John was embroiled with tli 
i- court of Rome. This ecckfiaftical thunder n 
d very favourable for Philip. Innocent II. trai 
d ferred to him, a perpetual right to the kingdi 
It of England. To give the greater force to the 
1- tence, he e ployed a whole year in building tj 
r- fbips, and in preparing the find! army than 
tr ever feen in France. Europe wa? in rxpedtal 
n of a decifive bathe between the two king*>, «1 
v, the pope laughed at both, and aitlullytook 
him (elf whit he had bellowed upon Philip 
:e legate ptrfuadcd John to give his crown to 
)f court of Rome* Then Philip was expcefclf 
r- bid by the pope to make any attempt upon 


time after he declared war again ft Henry II. of land, now become a fee of the Roman 


England, and took from him the towns of Ifiou- 
4 un, Tours, Mans and other places. The epide- 
mical oiadaefs of the crufades then agitated all 
Europe; and Philip caught the -infection. He 
embarked in 1*90, with Richard I. king of Eng- 
land, for the relief of the Chriftians in Paleftine, 
who were oppreffed by Saladin. Thefe two mo- 
n arch 3 fat down before Acre, ,the ancient Pto- 
lemais; as did almoft all the -Chriftians oX the 
oaft, while Saladin was engaged in a civil war on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Their forces, join- 
ed to thofe of the Afiatic Chriftians, were above 
300,000 fighting men. Acre furrendered the 13th 
of July 1191; but the difagrcement, which took 
place between Philip and Richard, did more mif- 
ohief than could be compepfated by’300,000 he- 
roes. Philip returned to France, with a lanpuifh- 
ing diforder, which was attributed to poifon, but 
which might have beeq occafioned merely by the 
icorching heat of a climate fo different from that 
-of France. He loft his hair, his beard* and his 
wails ; his very flefh came off. The year after, lie 
obliged Baldwin VIII. count of F anders to leave 
him the county of Artois. He next turned his 
arms againft Richard king of England, from whom' 
be took E vreux and Vdtin ; though he had pro- 
mifed upon the gofpels never to take any advan- 
tage of his rival during his abfence. Philip, re- 
pulfed from Rouen with lofs, made a truce for 6 
months-; during which he marriedingelburga, prin- 
cefs of .Denmark, whofe beauty could only be e- 
qualled by her virtue. The divorcing of this la- 
dy, whom he quitted to marry Agnes daughter 
of the duke of Mcrania, embroiled him with the 
court of Rome. The pope excommunicated him, 
but reftored him upon his promifing to take back 
bis former wife. John fucceeded to the crown of 
England in 1199, to the prejudice of his nephew 
Arthur* to whom of right it belonged. The ne- 
phew, fupported by Philip, took arms againft the 
uncle, but was defeated in Poitou, where he was 
taken prifoner, and afterwards murdered. The 
tnurdcrer* Ring John, being furmnoncj before 


or againft John who was under her protd 
Mean while* Philip’s gieat preparations k 
larmed all Europe ; Germany, Ergbnd, an 
Netherlands were united againft him. Fq 
count of Fiaruieis, Philip’s vaifal, joined th 
peror. Philip was not disconcerted; hisvaku 
confpicuous at the battle of Bou vines, 4 
17th July 1114, which laftedfrom noon till I 
Before the engagement, he had made even 
of his nobles who followed him with rclud 
zealous in his caufe. The enemy had an an 
150,000 fighting men; that of Philip was nol 
fo numerous; but it was composed of the I 
of his nobility. The king run great hazard I 
life; for he was thrown down under the I 
feet, and wounded in the neck. It is laid 3 
Germans were killed. The counts of FU 
and Boulogne were led to Pari# in irons. 
French king made no conqutft on the fide 0 
many after this ever memorable action ; 
gamed him an additional power over hi* 1 
Philip conqueror of Germany, and poffeflor 
mo ft all the English dominions in France,! 
vited to the ctown of England by the Xuhj< 
King John who were grown weary of his 1 
ny. Upon this occafion he afttd like an sb 
litician. He perfuaded the Englifh to bj| 
Lewis for their king. Lewis made adefeent) 
England, was crowned at London, and 
municated at Rome in jaifi. (.Sec EjigU] 
25, 26.) King John’s death exunguilhed tj 
fentment of the Englifh* who* having dej 
themfelves for hue loo Henry III. forced Lei 
leave England. Philip died at Mantes, tb! 
July 1213, aged 59, after a reign of 43 ye®* 
all the kings of the 3d race* he made the gfl 
acceflion to the crown lands, and toanfniitM 
greateft power to his fucceftors. He reuea 
his dominions Normandy, Anjou, Maine, j 
raine, Poitou, &c. After having iubdutd Jem 
humbled the great lords, ai d by the overthsi 
foreign and domdlic enemies, took awayJ 
counterpoife which balanced his authority- 
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*8 more thin a conqueror ; he was a great king 
mJ i a txceUnt politician ; fond of fpicndor on 
public occafioji!, but frugal in private life ^ exact 
sr the fcbnimftration of juftice: ikilfal in era* 
ffojicj littrnatcly Battery and threat emngs, re- 
tankand puniftiraents ; zealous rathe defence of 
fftipoa, and the church ; but he knew well how 
to procure frum her fuccours for the Bate. The 
ptcrpfuei of Phnip were almoft always fuccefc- 

t ; hr formed his projects with deliberation, and 
ruled them with difpatch. He began by ren- 
’ the French happy, and in the end ren- 
thetn formidable ; though he was more ra- 
id to pumfh than to pardon, he was regretted 
th fnhjcds, a« a great monarch, and a* the fa- 
of hn country. 

!4-ik} Philip HI, IV, and V. See Francs* 
16, 17, 28. 

[17.) PniLir VI. the firft king of France of 
coilitcrdi branch of Fulou t was for? to 
? count of Valois, brother of Philip IV. 
Jpoontrd the throne in 1318, on the death of 
Dfin Charles IV. after having held the re- 
> France was much divided in the begin- 
f bis reign, by disputes about the fuccef- 
Ed ward 'III. of England laid claim to it as 
BKir of Phidp IV. by his mother ; but Philip 
Jp&stodk pofTtfBon of it as fit ft prince of the 
*. He marched to the relief of his vafTal the 
of Flanders, wbofe fobjefls, on account of 
had taken up arms again ft him. He 
1 the rebels at Call'd, performed prodigies 
r, and gained a fignal victory on the 14th 
1328. Having made all quiet, he devoted 
it of peace to the internal regulations of 
P*fdom. The financiers were calied to an 
lot, and feme of them condemned to death ; 

others Peter Rcmi, general of the finances, 
kft behind him near 20 millions. He after- 
b rruded various laws refpe&ing freeholds, 
Ifftai comm* d* abuj, dec. the principles of 
fc ire more ancient than the name. The 
was diftinguifhed by a folemn homage 
L » Philip, by Edward III. of England, lor the 
of Gotenne, upon his knees, and with his 
■covered. The interior peace of the king- 
**difturbed by difpotes about the diftinc- 
f the church and Bate. This controverfy 
c foundation of all the difputes afterwards 
d about the authority of the two powers ; 
contributed to confine the ecclefiaftical ju- 
within narrower limits. Soon after Ed- 
Ill, declaring war againft France, he recover- 
parts of Guienne, of which Philip was in 
The Fiemifh having again revolted from 
>» joined the ftandard of Edward; and re- 
that he would aflume the title of king of 
r» confrquence of hit claim to the crown ; 
agreeably to the letter of their treaty, 
followed the king if Franco. From this 
u dated the union of the flower-de-luce 
|**P*dt in the arras of England. Philip's 
h firft attended with fomc fuccefs 5 
‘k advantages were far from compenfeting 
of the battle of Eclufc, in which the 
fleet, confiding of no large (hips, and 
*** by 40,000 fcamen, was beat by that of 
W m 1340. This war, which bad been al- 


ternately dtfeontinued and renewed* b«ga» agsuo 
with fury in 1345. The two armies having com c 
to an engagement the »6th Aug. 1346, near Cre- 
cy, in Ponthieu, the Englilli gained a fignal vic- 
tory. (See Caesay.) The lo(s of Calais, and fe- 
veral other places, was the fruit of this tkfeat. 
Some time before, Edward had challenged Philip 
of Valois to a fingle combat ; which he refufed, 
not from cowardice, but frorndhc idea that it was 
improper for a fovereign prince to accept a 
challenge from a king who was his vaHal. At 
length, iu 1347, a truce for fix months was con- 
cluded between France and England, and after- 
wards prolonged at different times. Philip died 
*3d Aug. 1350. He had, howevtr, reunited Dau- 
phin y to France. (See Dauphiny.) Philip like- 
wife added to his domain Roufillon and a part of 
Cerdagne, by lending fbme money to the king of 
Majorca, who gave him thofe provinces as a fc- 
curity ; provinces which Charles VIII. afterward* 
rt'ftored without any reimburfement. The ficti- 
tious and ideal value of the coin was alfo railed, 
a great deal of bad money was iflued from the 
mint. The officers of the mint were fwom upon 
the golpels to keep the fecret ; but Philip was * 
fool to think that fo grofs a fraud would not be 
difeovered. 

(18.) Phils* I. king of Spain, was the fbn of 
the emperor Maximilian I. In 1490, he married 
Jane or Joan Q. of Spain, in whole right he ob- 
tained that crown. He died in 1506, aged 28 ; and 
was fucceedcd by his fon Charles V. See Spain. 

(19.) Philip IL fon of Charles V. and Ifabella. 
of Portugal, was bom at Valladolid on the lift 
»ift of May 1527, and bccame.king of Naples and 
Sicily by his father's abdication in 1554. He af- 
cendiedthe throne of Spain on the 17th Jan. 1556, 
Charles had made a truce with the French, but 
his fon broke it ; and having formed an alliance 
with England, poured into Picardy an army of 
40,000 men. The French were cut to pieces at 
the battle of St Quintin, on the aoth Aug. 1557. 
That town was taken by aflault, and the day on 
which the breach was mounted, Philip appeared 
armed cap-a-pee to animate the foldiers. It waa> 
the firft and laft time that he ever wore this mili- 
tary drefs. His terror was fo great during the ac- 
tion that he made two vows ; one, that he fhould 
never again be present m a battle ; and the other, 
to build a magnificent monaftery to St Lawrence, 
to whom he attributed the fuccefs of his arms 
which he executed at Efcurial, about j leagues 
from Madrid. The taking of Chatclet, Ham, and 
Noyon, were the only advantages derived from a 
battle which might have proved the ruin of France. 
The Duke of Guife repaired the difgrace of his 
country by the taking of Calais and Thionville. 
While he was animating the French, Philip gained 
a battle againft Marfhall de Thermea near Grave- 
lines. His army was commanded by Count Eg- 
mont, whom he afterwards caufed to be behead- 
ed. He made no better ufe of the vidory of 
Gravcline8 than he had done of that of St Qaintin ; 
but he reaped advantage from the peace of Cha- 
teau Cambrefis, the mafter-piecc of his politics. 
By that treaty, concluded the 13th April, 1559, 
he gained poilclfion of Thionville, Mirienbourg, 
Montmedi, Hcfdin, and the county of Ciu*o.. is. 

This 
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^is war, fo terrible, and attended with fo much given two years ago, the Catholic itKgion mdl 
cruelty, was terminated, like many others, by a would have gained a great deal by it.” This mol 
marriage,. The monfter took for his third wife dcr did not reftore to Philip the Seven United Pr| 
Elizabeth; daughter of Henry II, who had been vinces. That republic, already powerful by fc 
promifed to his o*um fon, Prince Charles 1 and the aflifted England againft him. Philip hiving rti 
young prince and princefs were deeply in love ved to diftrcfe Elizabeth, fitted out, in 158s, 
with each other. After thele glorious atchieve- fleet of 150 (hips, which were partly capture 
'inents, Philip returned in triumph to Spain, with- partly burnt, and partly (hip-wrecked; and] 
out having drawn a fword. His firft care, upon which very few returned. See Armada. T 1 
: his arrival at Valladolid, was to demand of the enterprise cod Spain 40 millions of ducats, 
grand inquifitor an auto da t e'. This was ipn- men and 100 fhips. While Philip attacked H 
mediately granted to him 5 40 wretches were (Iran- land, he was encouraging in Prance the fi 

f led and burnt, and one of them was burnt alive. League ; the objedt of which was to overture 
>on Carlos de Seza, one of thefe unfortunate vie- throne and divide the fta f e. The leaguers cm 
tims ventured to draw near to the king, and faid red upon him the title of Prou 3 or of their aj 
to him, u How, Sif, can you fufter fo many ation ; which he eagerly accepted, from a pe 
wretches to be committed to the flames ? Can you Eon that their exertions would foon condudl 
be witnefs of fitch barbarity without weeping l 99 or one of bis family, to the throne of Fm 
To this Philip coolly replied, u If my own fon But Henry TV r . embraced the Catholic refci 
were fufpedked of herefy, I would myfelf give him and made his rival lofe France in a quarter 4 
up to the feverity of the inquifirion. If an cxecu- hour. Philip,' at length, axhaufted by tbej 
tioner were wanting, I would fupply his plade baucheries of his youth, and the.toilsof go* 
rnyfelf.” On other occafions he conducted him- ment, drew near his laft hour. A flow fevq 
felf agreeably to this intolerant fpirit. T his hor- moft painful gout, and a complication ofi 
rid cruelty, and abule of his power, had the effect diforders, could not difengage him from bd 
to weaken that power. The Flemilh, no longer nor draw from him the kaft complaint. A 
able to bear fo hard a yoke, revolted. The revo- exhaufted by a complication of difiempfr 
lution began with the large provinces of the con- being eaten up of lice, he expired the ijti 
tinent; but the maritime provinces only obtained 1598, ftged 7*, after a reign of 43 yean 
their liberty. In 1579 they formed themfelves in- months. No character was ever drawn b] 
to a republic, under the title of the United Pro- rent hiftorians in more oppofite colours tla 
YilfCEs. Philip fent the duke of Alba to reduce of Philip. From the fads recorded in hiftal 
them ; but the cruelty of that general only ferved cannot doubt that he poflefled, in an emmj 
to exafperate thq infurgents. Never did either party gree, penetration, vigilance, and a capad 
fight with more courage, or more fury. Haerlcm government. He entered into every branch! 
having furrendered at diferetion, the conquerors miniftration ; watched over the conduct ofi 
caufed all the magtftrates, all the paftorr,, and a- nifters with unwearied attention ; and in bih 
bove 1500 citizens, to be hanged. The duke of both of them and of his general* difeovert 
Alba, being at length recalled, the grand com- fiderable fagacity. He never appeared to be 
jnander of the Requefnes was fent in his place, and elated or depre'fed. His temper was the m 
after his death Don John of Auftria ; but neither perious, and his looks and demeanor were 
of thofe generals could reftore tranquillity in the ty and feverc ; yet among his Spanifh fub) 
Low Countries. To this fon of Charles V. fuc- was of ekfy accefs; liftcned patiently to tbd 
ceeded a grandfon no lefs illuftrious, namely, A- plaints ; and where his bigotry did not ini 
lexander Farrtefe duke of Parma, the greateft man wa^ willing to redrefs their grievances. B? 
of his time ; but he could neither prevent the in- poflible to fuppofe that he was infincrte 
dependence of the United Provinces, nor the pro- zeal for religion. But as hh? religion was 
prefs of that republic. Philip, always at his eafe moft corrupt kind, it ferved only to inert 
in Spain, inftead of coming to reduce the rebels natural depravity qf his difpufitioti ; and pM 
in Flanders, proferibed the Prince of Orange, and ed, him to commit the moft odious and mfl 
fet 25,000 crowns upon his head. William, fupe- crimes. Of the triumph of honour and hutl 
rior to Philip, difdained to make ufe of that kind over the dictate^ of fu perdition, there occb 
of vengeance, and trufted to his fword for his pre- a lingle inftance in the whole reign of Philip 
fervation. In the mean time the king of Spain violated his moft facred obligations as orteft 
fucceeded to the crown of Portugal, to which he ligion afforded him a pretence, and exert# 
had a right by his mother Ifabella. This kingdom many years the moft unrelenting cruelty * 
wa3 fubjedted to him by the duke of Alba, in three reluctance or remorfe. His ambition, wbfc 
weeks, in 1580. Antony, prior of Crato, being exorbitant; his refentment, which was fcnidi 
proclaimed king by the populace of Lifbon, had his arbitrary temper, which would fubmit 
the refolution to come to an engagement ; but he controul, concurred with his bigotted zeal i 
was vanquifhdd, purfued, and obliged to fly for Catholic religion, and carried the fanguina 
his life. A cowardly aftaflin, Balthazar Gerard, rit, which that religion was calculated to j 
by a piftol-fhot killed the Prince of Orange, and to a greater height in Philip, than it ever 3M 
thereby delivered Philip from his moft implacable in any other prince of that or of any otW 
and dangerous enemy. Philip was charged with Though of a final] fize, he had an agrteakl 
. this crime, without reafon ; though when the fon. His countenance was grave, his air fctf 
news was communicated to him, he was impru- and one could not difcover from bis looks « 
dent enough to exclaim, “ If this blow had been joy in profperity or chagrin in ad verity. The 
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Holland, France, and England, coft Philip 
fa millions of ducats ; but America furnifhed 
hunwilh more than the half of that fum. His re- 
Iciuicn after the junction of Portugal, are faid to 
ia?c imou/ited to 15 millions of ducats, of which 
te only laid out 100,000 fof the fupport of his 
m hiwlrhold. Philip was very jealous of out- 
prd refect ; he was unwilling that any fhould 
■akto him but upon their knees. Few princes 
pc to more dreaded, .more abhorred, or have 
^lil more blood to flow, than Philip II. of 
He had fuccefliveiy, if not all at once, 
Jfo maintain againft Turkey, France, England, 
P»d, and almoft all the Protvftants of the cm- 
without a Angle ally. Notwithftanding io 
Iff nvi/ions employed againft the enemies of 
k, Philip found in his ceconomy and his rt- 
peti vrhere with to build 30 citadels, 64 fortified 
|tti 9 Tea ports, *5 arfenals, and as many pa- 
without including the efcurial. His debts 
Utd to j 40 millions of ducats, of which/ af- 
liflgpaid feven millions of intcreft, the great- 
Itwas due to the Genoefc. He had fold or 
Ma capital flock of 100 millions of ducats 
He affected to be m*re than commonly 
1} be eat often at the refectory with the 
; he never entered their churches without 
all the relics ; he earned knead bis bread 
water of a fountain which was thought 
[* a miraculous virtue, and he boafted of 
jkiving danced. One great event Of His do- 
lite is the death of his fon Hon Carlos, 
oerof this prince's death is not certainly 
His body, which iics in the monument 
efcurial, is there fe para ted from his head; 

ulars of his crime are is little known, 
we know of the matter is, that in 1563 
having difeovered, or pretending to 
wered, that he had fome correfpondtnce 
Hollanders his enemies, arretted him L*m- 
5 .own room. wrote at the fame time 
Pius V, an account of his foil’ - imprifon- 
cd in his letter to this pontiff, the 20th of 
"> i* 6 S, he Civs, " that from his cailjcft. 
length of a wickecj nature has Rifled in 
>3 every paternal infertuftion.” Philip If, 
be printed at Anvers, between 1569 ai d 
fe 3 vols* folio, the fine Polyglot Bible, 
bun his hamc ; and he fubje&ed the iflands 
“Ucalled the Philippines. He married 
ly, ift, Mary daughter of John III. king 
idly, Alary daughter of Henry VIII.* 
England; ^dly, Elizabeth of France, 
of Henry II. 5 4thly, Anne daughter of 
ror Maximilian II. Don Cailos was the 
firft wife. \ 

**u.ir Hi. K. of Spain, fon of Philip ri. 
ffik queen, Anne of Auflria, iucceeded I119 . 
He was an amiable prince but had 
to qualify him to correct the errors of 
8 government. He entruftrd a 1 his affairs 
®ana£ement of the t). of Lerma ; during 
*dmir»iftration a peace w-as made with Er.g- 
"“i a truce with the Dutch. He was guilty 
* of great impolicy and injuftice in expel- 
tbe Moors from Grenada, and the adjacent 
m confequencc of which a large bait 
to. XVU. Part II. 
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of country was depopulated and has remained 3 
defeit ever fince. See Spain. Philip died in 162!.’ 

(a 1.) Fh 1 lip IV. K. of Spain, was born in 1605J 
and fucceedtd his father Philip III. in i6at. The 
war was renewed againft the Dutch, who proved 
very luccelsful. Philip next entered into a war 
with France ip which he was equally unfortunate; 
See* Spain. He died in 1665, aged 60; 

, (aa.) Philip V. D. Of Anjou, the jd fon of Lew- 

is, Daifphin of France, iucccedcd to the crown of 
Spain, by the laft will of Charles II. in t ) 00. Thd 
houfe of Auflria, being thus excluded from the 
fucceftion, entered into a war with Spain, and was* 
fupported by England. Lewis XIV. defended the 
right of his grancif n,.and after a lon£ ftraggle* 
Philip wa confirmed K. o ' Spain by the treat v of 
Utrecht, in 17x3# In 1734, Philip invaded Na- 
ples, and wtefled that kingdom from the Iir.peri- 
alifls, in favour of his fon IV. Charley. He died in 
1746, and was fucceedtd by h!s fhn, Ferdinand VI. 

PHILIPEAU, an illai.d of N. America, in the 
N\V. pan of Lake Superior; 24 milts in Circum- 
ference. 

PHII.IPOVA* a town of Raffia, in Trkiitfk, on 
the Angara ; 48 mkes \VSW, of Lunik.. 

PiilLIPPEAU, or Philypeaux, John Frede- 
rick, count of Maurepas, a French ftatcfman, 
born in 170!, and hi 1715, at the age of only 14; 
appointed Secretary at court. In 1 ;iS, he became 
fuperintendant of the marine; and in 1738 minif- 
tei of Rate, but in 1745, he war* banilhed to 
3 omge 5 , by the intrigues of a lady at court. I11 
1774, he was rt Cal ltd to the miniftry by Lewis 
XVI, who placed great confidence in him. He 
was a man of profound learning, and great libera- 
lity ; but has been blamed by the friends of the 
Unfortunate houfe of Bourbon, for the advice h£ 
gave the king, to aftlft the American republicans 
to throw off theif dependence on Great Britain.' 
He did not live to fee the cor.fcquences/ as lie 
died iu 1781. 

PHILIPPEVlLtE, a town of France; in the . 
dep. of the Ardennes, anciently called Corfcignyy 
till Mary of Auftna lui lifted it, in *5 77, and nam- 
ed it P/jilffpc vilify in honour of Philip II. of Spain. 
Its fortifications were, renewed by Lewris XIV. It 
is 12 miles NW, of Givet, and 36 N. of Cbarle- 
ville. 

PHILIPPI, m ancient geography, artowitof Ma- 
cedonia, iu the territory of the Edones, on the 
confines of Thrice, fituated on the fide of a fleep 
eminence 7 anciently called Du turn and Dmtidesi 
(Appitri,) though Strabo ftems to dtfti. guifh ihtm. 
Tl»is town was famous on leveral accounts* not 
only as taking its name from the celebrated Philip 

it, of Macedon, who Cunnd* red it as a fit place 
for carrying on the war againft ti e Thracians ; but 
alfo on account of ttvo battles feughv. in its ntigh- 
bourhood between Auguflus gr.d the n publican 
party. In the firft of tbefe battles, Brutus and 
Caflius had the commarid of the republican army ? 
while Oftavianus, afterwards Aug uft ns, and Mark 
Antony, had the command of their adverfarits. 
The army of Brutus and Caflius Confifttd of 19 
legions and 20,000 h or fe ; the imperial forces of an 
equal number of legions, but more Complete, and 
13,000 horfe f fo that the numbers on both fide* 

Z a were 
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were pretty equ a 1 . The troops of Brutus were an end to his own life. See Rome. The city i 
very richly drelfed, molt of them having their ar- Philippi is likewife remarkable on accourtot 5 
mour adorned with gold and filvvr ; for Brutus, epiltle written by St Paul to the church ir th 
though very frugal in other refpefts, was thus ex- place. It was a Roman colony. (Luke, P in 
travagant with refpeft to his men, thinking that Coin, Infcription.) It is alfo remarkable fur bell 
the riches that they had about them would make the birth-place of Adraftus, the Peripatetic phi 
them exert themfelves the more, to prevent thefe . l’opher, antfdifciple of Ariftotle.— ' The town id 
from falling into the enemy's hands. Both the in being, and is an arthbifhop’s fee ; but ( :ia 
republican generals appear* to have been inierior decayed and badly peopled. However, t hire 
in fkill to Mark Antony ; for as to Oftavianus, he an old amphitheatre, and feveral other iron lire 
13 allowed never to have conquered but by the va- of its ancient grandeur. Lon. 44. 55. L La.. 


lour of others. A little before the firft engagement 
Oftavianus, who had been indifpofed, was carried 
out of the camp, at the perfualim of Artorius his 
phyfician, who had dreamed that he law a vilion 
direfting him to be removed. Brutus’s men, who 
oppofed the wing commanded by Oftavianus, 
charged without orders, which cau fed great con- 
fuiion. However, they were iucccfslul ; for part 
of them, taking a compufs about, fell upon the 
enemy’s rear : after which they took and plunder- 
ed the camp, making a great daughter of Inch as 
were in it, and among the reft putting 2000 Lace- 
demonians to the i\voi\l«wiu> va re newly come to 
the afliftancc of Oftavianu^ The emperor hi:n- 
felf was fought for, bur in vain, having been con- 
veyed away for the reafon above-mentioned ; at'd 
as the foldiers pierced the litter in which he was 
ufually carried, it was thence reported that he had 
been killed. This threw that whole part of the 
army into fuch confurnation, that when Brutus 
attac ked them in front, they were molt complete- 
ly routed ; three whole legions being cut in pieces, 
and a prodigious daughter made among the fugi- 
tive:. But by the imprudence of the general in 
ptirfuiug too far, the wing of the republican army 
dvuToatKLd by Catiius was left caked and fe para- 
fed trot ;> the rdl of the army ; on w Licit they were 
attacked at once in front and in llai.k, and thus 
t! ry were defeated and their camp taken, while 
Brutus imagined that he had gained a complete 
\ntory. Calhus himielf retired to an eminence at 
a final l diltance from Philippi; whence he fent 
one of his grentcl! intimates to procure intelligence 
concerning the fate of Brutus. That general was 
on his way, and already in view, when the rnel- 
lengcr let out. He foon met his friends ; but they 
furrounding him to inquire the news, Catlius, who 
beheld what pailVfl, imagined that he was taken 
pri toner by the enemy, retired to his lent, and in 
defpair cauftd one of his freedmen cut olf his head. 
Thus far at leal! is certain, that he went into the 
ten* with that freedman, and that his head was 
found fepnrated from his bod) when Brutus enter- 
ed. However, the freedman was never afterwards 
feen. The 2d engagement was pretty limilar to 
the full. Brutus again oppoied Oftavianua, and 
met with the fameTuccefs ; but in the mean time 
Antony, to whom he ought undoubtedly to Lave 
oppofed himfelf, having to do only with the iit li- 
fe nants of Calhus, gained a complete victory over 
them. What was worft, the fugitives, jn Head of 
* leaving the field of battle altogether, lied for pro- 
tection to Brutus’s army ; where, crowding in n- 
irwug the ranks, they carried defpair and confu- 
L on wherever they went, lb that a total dft'eat 
tnlued, and the republican army was afinoft cn- 
tircly^ut in pieces. . AiteV the battle, Brutus put 
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(1.) * PHILIPPIC K. n. f. [from the inveftj 
of Dcmotthenes agamlt Phi ip of Macedon.] i 
invtftive declamation. 

(2.) Philippics, n. /*. [p'kcrrtza i& 
rature, a name which sis given to the Gratia 
Dcmoflhencs again ft Philip II. king of Mart 
The Philippics are reckoned the mafter-ptcc 
that great orator: Lougmus quotes many id 
ces of the fuMime from them ; and points 
thoufrmd latent beauties. Indeed that pd| 
in which Dcmofthencs excelled, the frequerf 
teiTogalious and apoftropht? wherewith he 4! 
ed the indolence of the Athenians, could b 
w here better employed. Whatever delicacy 
he in the oration again!! Leptines, the Phdi 
have the advantage over it, were it or/iy 
count of the fubjeft, which gives Demotibj 
fair a Held to diiplay his chief talent, we 
with Longinus, that of moving and aflotii 
D.ony litis llaiicarnalfcus ranks the oration! 
II domfc among the Philippics, and places : 
8th in order: but though his authoiitybe; 
yet that force and majefty wherein Cicero 
iT.ftt riles the Ph’bppics of Demofthcncs fe* 
exclude the oration on the Halonefe nut < 
number; and riuthorife the airr.aft univedi 
nion of the learned, who reject it aslpuriol 
banius, Photim, and others, but above aid 
guidnefc of the ftyle, and the iownefs of t 
preluonp, which reign throughout the win! 
ther it on Hegefippus. 

(.4.) Philippics are likewife applied to 
orations ol Cicero apaind Mark Antony. ' 1 
himfelf gave them this title in his epiftkstt 
tus ; and poftcrity have found it fo jeft, 1 
has been continued to our times. Juvcra 
x. c*> i!s the id the diinnt Philippic* a~d ft 
cbnfpzt'uj: di'vina Philippic a Jams. That on 
entitling his latt and mof! valued orations 
Philippics of Demofthenes Ihows the L rh 
nion he had of them. CiccroV Philippic^ 
him his life; Mark. Antony having been f<> 
tated with them, that when he arrived at rt 
umvirate, he procured Cicero’s mbrdcr, a 
his head, and Ituck it up in the very pLcewl 
the orator had dHiveicd the Philippics. 

PH I PIPPIN A, a town of Mexico, in Gal 
la, on a bav of the N. Pacific Ocean. 

PHILIPPINE, a town of the impend t 
republic, in the dep. of the Scheldt, and ci-J 
prov. of Au Brian Flanders, fcated on an al 
the Scheldt, and ftronglv fortified. The D 
fei/ed it in 1633, and augmented it^ fortified 
In 1747, it was taken by -the French, under<^ 
Loweudal ; but rc Bored by the treaty of Ai 
Chapelle. On the 23d Oft. i?94> it wasukt 
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he French republicans, under Gen. M'chaud. It 
ij niiks N. of Ghent, and 20 ENE. at' Bru- 

PnifppiNE Islands, or) certain iflands of 
r ' PHILIPPINES, ) Afn, which lie 
twee* 114 and 226 degrees of call longitude, 
u l*- f wrui 6° and io° of X. lat. about 300 miles 
E.«f Qa a. They are laid to be about liooin 
citer, of which there are 400 very cqniidtra- 
.. They tor m a principal diviiion of that im- 
it:V Ind^n Archipelago, which confifts of fo 
1 it thouund iflands, fome of which are the 
fftft/ard many of them the ncheft, in the 
pU. The Pmi’ppiiies form the northernmoft 
liter of thefe iflands, and were difeovt-red in 
: 5 ear 1 e 2 1 by the famous navigator Ferdinand 
1/oUn, a Portuguefc gentleman, who had ferv- 
m* native country both in the wars of Africa 
1 t. the Eafi Indies : particulaily untler A;bu- 
wq’.ie, the famouo Portuguefe genuai, wdio re- 
tci Goa and Malacca to the obedience of that 
. Magellan having had a co- fidcrable fnare 
ft actions and finding himfeif neglected by 
e'lrciiuncr.t of Portugal, and even deried, as 
h the fmad advance of a ducat a month 
»?av, left the court of Portugal in difguft, 
otfered his lei vices to Charles V. tlien empe- 
c Germany, and king of Spain, whom he con- 
o', ni the probability of difeovering a way to 
Spice Iflands, in the Eaft lurries by the «vert ; 
eupon the command of five filial 1 fhjps be- 
iv<n iiinj , be ft 1 tail from Seville, on the 10th 
ugu r f 1519, and ftnndmg over to the court or 
b An 1 1 -a, proceeded foil th ward to 52 0 , 
t he fortunately hit upon a ftratt, . 4 ) nee caii- 
tbc Strait of Magellan* which carried 
nto the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, (See 
f : £ l l a n , N° 2.) and then fleering northward, 
lied the equator: after which, he ft retched 
iy to the weft, acrofs that vnft occaa, till he 
:d at Guam, one of the Ladroncs* on the 
of Much 1 vaJ i and Toon after failed to the 
T?.rd. and difeovered the Philippine 1 ', which 
i on St Lazarus’s day; and, in honour of 
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of intercourfe with China, Japan, and the Spice 
Ifiupds; and whnft they are under the dominion 
of Spain, they connect the Afiatic and Anuiiean 
commerce, and Income a general maeazme for 
the rich manufactures <>f the one, and lor the 
treafures of the other. Betides, they are wei ti- 
tu ited for a fuppiy of Euiopean good', both lrom 
the fu\e of Acapulco and by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Irfladt, they formei ly enjoyed 
a traffic in lome degree proportioned to the pe- 
culiar felicity of their fituation ; but the Spanilh 
dominion is too v.ift and unconr lifted to be im- 
proved to the beft advantage* T he ‘trade of the 
Philippines is thought to have declined ; its great 
branch is now reduced to two ftiips, w hich annu- 
ally pals between thefe iflands and Acapulco in 
America, and to a tingle port of Manila in the 
ill md of Luconia. Inftead of taking Spanifh ma- 
mifadtnres, they trade with the Chinefe for fpice9, 
filks, (lockings, Indian ftufL, caibcocs, chintz, 
and many other articles ; and with the Japanefe 
for cabinets, and all foits of lacquered ware ; for 
r.fl which they pay in gold or Silver. All thefe 
coinmoditu.s together with what the iflandspro- 
duce, and great quantities of wrought plate by 
the Chinefe artilai.s, are colltifted at Manila, and 
tranfported annually in two ftiips to Acapulco in 
Mexico. Each of thefe ftiips is efteemed worth 
6co,oool. (Icrling; and in the war which begun 
in 17.19, an ^ ^Tucii was not diftirgii’ffied by fuch 
a feries of wonderful fuccetfes as that which end- 
ed in 1763, the Gking of one of the galleons 
which carry on the trade between Manna and A- 
mer'ea, w^s ccnfidcred as one of the mod bril- 
liant advantages which we gained. This trade is 
not laid open to all the inhabitant* of Manila, hut 
is confined by very particular regulations, fome- 
wliat analogou. to thofe by which tin* trade of 
the readier ihins from Cadiz to the Weft Indies 
P rdti aincd. T'lie Grips employed art all king’s 
ftiips, commiiiimu d and paid by him ; and the 
tonapr is divided into a certain number of bales* 
ali of the fame fi/e. Molt of the religious are 
concerned in this trade, and fell to the merchants 


fruit, l e called them the Archipelago of St at a great price what room in the (hip they are 

not to occupy. This trade is by a royal edid li- 
mited to a certain value, but it always exceeds it, 
each ftiip being generally worth 3,000,000 of dol- 
lars. T he returns made from Ameiica are in til. 
ver, cochineal, fivcet meats, together with fume 
European mdiinciy ware for the women, and 
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ruj. He took polTeflion of them m the name 
‘ king of Spain, but was killed in a fkirmifti 
the natives of one of them. H : s people, 
tver, arrived afterwards at the Moluccas, or 
Iflands, where they left a col my, and ie- 
to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good 
; being' the firft perfons that ever lulled 
Uhe globe. But there was no attempt tm.de 
tbe Spanirrds to fubdue or piur.t the Philip- 
Iflands until 1564, in the reign of Philip II* 
l O.aiico V* v. lun Lewis dc \eiafeo, vice- 
‘ Mes'.co, fent Michael Lopez Drlagalpes 
^rvu'h a fret, and a force l'urUcicnt to make 
T'eit of t»K*ie ill and*, which he named the 
pti sin honour ot Philip 11. then king of 
*' . they remained under the dominion of 
till l..kcn by S*r William Diaper, 
d'ppincs are fetree ir.lbror to any other 
— ut Alia in all the rate...* productions of 
’ * j: zy climate ; aiid t. .y art by far the beft 
-bd for an exteidive and avlvantayeous com- 
their pcution, t!.ey form the centre 


fome ftrong Spamfti wine. It is obvious, that the 
greatt ft part of the treafure remitted does not re- 
main at Manila, but is difperfed over Ir. da for 
goods. Many ftrong vcmor.ftranccs againft this 
Indian trade to Mvxico have been made to the 
court of Spain, whtiein they urge, that the fiik 
niaiiufadones of Vaicntia and other parts of 
Spain, the linens from Cadr/, and their other 
manufactories, are hurt in their fade in Mexico 
and Peru, by the Chinefe -being able to afford 
them goods of the fame fort cheaper than they 
are able ; that were this trade laid open, the 
whole treafure of the New Worid would centre 
in Spain, or with European merchants. At Ca- 
vite in this bay are a fort, a town, and a fine 
deck-yard, where thefe large galleons arc built 
7 . 7 2 and 
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repaired, and where they load and unload, 
together with all the other larire ft' ip^ that trade 
to this bay. The p'Orcipal of the Philippine lfl- 
anils aic Laconia or Mm'la, Taudago or S imul, 
M ifbate,' Mindora, Mirin ’ugcra, Luhati, Para- 
goa, Panay. Negroes lfhnd, J>y e, Rohel, Sibil « 
logbu, J^egros, $t John, Xolo, and Mindanao. 
|n moft of thefe, the Spanifli power prevails, and 
p;l are jjnder the governor of Litconia ; but there 
pre fome m which that nation ha* iittle authoii- 
ty, oreyeh influence, fuch as Mindanao. The in. 
habitants of thefe iflands confitt of Chinefe, Ethi- 
opians, Malays, Spaniards, Portuguefe, Pintados 
or Painted People, and Mettecs, a fmxture of* all 
thrfr. Their perfons and habits refembit thofe 
of the fev^rai nations whence they derive their o- 
riyinal ; only, it i$ obfervablc, that the features 
of the blacks'of thefe i(land3 areas agreeable as 
thofe of the white people. There is not a foil in 
the world th.it produces greater plenty of all the 
neceflarie3 ofTjfe; as appears by the multitude 
of inhabitants in the woods and mountains, who 
Jtibfift alrrcll entirely by the fruits of the earth, 
and the ye riifo'n they take. Nor can any country 
appear moie beautdul; for there is a perpetual 
verdure, and buds, blolTbms, and fruit, are found 
up >n the trees all the year round, as well on the 
m aintains £S in the cultivated gardens. Vaft 
quantities of g'old are wafhed down from the 
bm« by the rains, and found mi^ed with thcfmd 
of their r’vcrs. 'There are ^11*6 mines of 9ther 
metals, and excellent load-ftones found here ; and 
fuch numbers of w»M buffaloes, that a pood 
hnutfihan on horftbaek, armed with a fpear, will 
kill 10 or 20 in a day. 7'be Spaniards take them 
for their hides, which they fell to the Chinefe; 
and their carcafes fervt fhe mountaineers for 
food. Their wood > aifo abound with deer, wild 
hogs, and goats. Of the laft, there is fuch plen- 
ty in one of thefe iflands, that the Spaniards gave 
it the name of Cahrtiu ' Horfes , and * cows have 
been likewife irfip^rted into thefe iflands. from 
New' Spain, China, and Japan, which have mul- 
tiplied coniidrrably ; but the (beep that were 
brought over degenerated. The trees produce a 
great variety of gum*; one kind, which is the 
commontft, by the Spaniards called bren y is uftd 
inflead of pitch; of tht others fome are medici- 
nal, others odoriferous. In thofe iflands are mon- 
keys and babbons of a tnonflrous bignefs, that 
will defend themfelves if attacked by men. When 
they can find no fruit in the mountains, they go 
dow n to the fea to catch crabs ar.d oyfters ; and 
that the oyfters may pot clofe and catch their 
paws, they* firft put in a done to prevent their 
Shutting clofe ; they take" crabs by putting their 
tail in the holes where they lie, and ’when the 
crab lays hold of jt,' they draw him out. There 
are alfo great numbers of civet-cats m fome of 
the iflands. The bird, called taron* is a black 
da fowl, forr.ething lei’s than a hen, and* has .1 
long eck ; it layr its eggs in the fand by the fea 
fide, 40 or 50 in a trench, and then covers them j 
•inti they aie hatched by the hea 1 of tbe'furv '4 bp 
bud jaligan builds her neft on the tides - of reel:?, 
as the fwaUows do ngainfl a wall; and tikfe £ie 
the delicious Birds-Nesis fo much edeJmcil. 
(Sec Bmps Nests, § 4.) The Spaniards have 
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introduced feveral of the American fruits, thed 
coa or chocolate nut particularly, which incq 
fes fo that they havb no occafion now to ivo* 
it from Mexico. Here is alfo the Fouht| 
Tref, from which the natives draw water; 
a kind of cane, by tht Spaniards called in. 
which, if cut, yields fair water enough I 
draught, of which there are plenty in the ml 
tains, where water is mo(t wanted. Thefe ‘ 
being hot and muifl, produce many vtsoi 
crratuies as the foil docs poifonous her 
flowers, which do not bill thofe w’ho tou< 
t.ifte them, but fo infedt the air, that mao 
pie die in the time of their bloflomiug. 
range, lemon, and feverai otfier tree6, bear 
a-year. A fprig, W'hrn planted, becomes 
and bears fruit in a year. The woods ai 
with trees, which yield more fufteiance t< 
(ban is to be found in almoft any other 
the world. Thtfe iflands, however, fcefidc 
inconveniences, are very fubjedt* to eaithqj 
which often prove very fatal. See Maxie 
(2.) Phi nr pikes, a religious fucietyof 
women at Rome, fo called from their til 
Pbiiip de Neii for tlicir protector. (See 
N° *•) The fociety coufifts of 100 p< 
who are brought up fill they are of agej 
married, or become nuns, under the din 
fome re’igicu^ women, who teach them l 
write, and work, and inttruft them in the 
of Chnftianity. They xvtap a w hite veil, j 
black crofs on their breads. 

(3.) Philippines, New, or Pa la os, 
taos, a clutter of iflands, in the E. Indian 
between the Moluccas, thy Old Piulippinj 
I.) and tht Ladrones, and between the ej 
dnd the tropic of Cancer. 7’hey are aboul 
all, but ‘are little known to Europeans 
PH1LIPPISTS, a fed among the Lof 
the followers of Philip MeUn&hon, 
ftrenuoufly oppofed the l Jbiquiflj, who 
his time;*and the dilpute grow ing ttill h 
ter his death, the univerfity of Wittemhei 
efpoufed Melauft hem’s opinion, were c; 
the Flacianp, w ho attacked it, Fbilippijli 
PH1LIPPO, or St Philippo, a lownr; 
cily, iir the valley Of Noto ; 17 milts W. 
tania. 

PHTL1PPOLT, or Filippopoli 

PMLIPPOPEL, f fidcrable tow n oi 
PHILIPPOPOLI, C pean Turkey, in 
PHILlJ>POPOLfS, J nia f on the 
wh^re rt becomes nav. gable; buiit by PI 
of Macedonia. It is rbitfly inhabited by 
and lits 82 miles N\Y. of Adrian op L, 
WNW. of Conliantinople. Lon. 24. jc. 
42. m. N. 

Philip, St. SccNeri, N°a- 
(1.) PHILIPS, Ambrofe, an Englifli 
fcer.ded from a very ancient family in Lei 
fhiie. He w r as educated at St John* 
Cambridge; where he wrote his pattorais, 
acquired him at the time fo high a re pi 
Hi* next pttfurmance waF, The Life cf jj? 
Will. ./ v:j, writltn, accorclii'g to Mr Ctbl 
make known his political principles, the 
fhup, who is the hero of his werk, being a 
opponent 10 the high church rneafum. 
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it quitted the univerfity, and came to London, cefterfhire, Sept. 28th, 1601. He* flu died in the 


&e becunc a cor.ftaat attendant at Button's cof- 
fec-htwle, where be became intimate with the 
poft celebrated geniufes of that age, particularly 
bf St Richard Steele, who, in the fiift volume of 
la Toiler, inferted a poem of Mr Philips's, call- 
id a Winter Piter, dated from Copenhagen, on 
fckh he bellows the higheft encomiums; and, 
idetii, fo much juft ice is in thefe hi6commenda- 
fcfh,that even Mr Pope himfeif, who had a fix- 
ir;r/ion for the author, while he affedted to 
jfe his other works, ufed always to except 
t He wrote feveral dramatical pieces ; The 
Diflrtjpd Mother, and Humphrey Duke of 
ttfia; all of which met with fuccefs, and 
ol them is (till a (tandard of entertainment at 
theatres, being general./ repeated fevtral 
f* every feafon. Mr Philips’* cireumftance# 
tin general, not only eafy, but affluent, from 
Ha? ctwnetfed, by his political principles, 
ipcrfbns of great confequence. He was con- 
il with Dr Hugh Boulter, afterwards areh- 
iof Armagh, the R. H. Richard Weft, Efq. 
bncctlor of Ireland, bilhop Barnet, and the 
fenry $tcvcn% in writing a feries of papers 
Ithe Free Thinker , which were ah publilhed 
krby Mr Philips, in 3 vols. nm In the 
f Queen Anne's reign, he was fccretary to 
tnovcr club, a fet of noblemen and gentle- 
^ho had formed an alTbciation in honour of 
bcctflion, and for the fupport of ite interefts. 
blips's Ration in this club, with the zeal 
I iii his writings, recommended him to the 
r of the new- government lie was, foon 
Ihc accdhon of king George I. put into the 
nfiiviu of ihe peace, and appointed a corn- 
er of the lottery. And, on Dr Boulter's 
made primate of Ireland, he accompanied 
relate acrofs St George's channel, where he 
xfulcrablc preferments, and was elected a 
^ of the Houfe of Commons* for Armagh. 
*gtb, having purchafed an annuity for life 
W. per annum, he came over to England 
bmc m J748; but died foon after, at hi# 
pnear Vauxhall, in Surry. “ Of his per- 
toncter (fays Dr Jobnfon)all I have heard 
Ibr was eminent for bravery, and ikill in 
&fd, and that in convtrfation he was folemn 
ifepous." 

Philips, Catharine, a very ingenious lady, 
btcT of Mr John Fowler, merchant, born at 
Jar. 1631, and educated at Hackney. 
teTicd James Philips of the priory ot Car- 
i £f<v and weut with the vifcountef* of 
into L eland, where fhe tranflated 
**• tragedy of Pompey into Engiilh, which 
* T ^i times acted there with great applaufe. 
k-'lbud alfo the 4 firft a&a of Horace, ano- 
of Corneille, the 5th being done by 
-A - De. ham. This excellent and amiable 
■kd of the finadpox in London, 2 ad June 
1 much and juftly regretted ; “ having not, 
“V* bangjaiiJc) any of her ftx her equal in 
7 ” 

5 Philips, Fabian, was author of feveral 
p» rciit ng lo ancient cuftoms and privileges 
Uc was born at Prcltbury in Glou- 


Inns of Chancery, and the Middle Temple, where 
he became learned in the law. In the civil wars, 
he was a bold afTertor of the king’s prerogative ; 
and two days before Charles I. was beheaded, ho 
wrote a proteftation again!! the intended murdor, 
and caufe 1 it to be printed, and affixed to poll* 
in ail public places. He bkewife publiihed, in 
1649, 4 to, a pamphlet entitled, “ VeriteH Incon- 
ettjfa ; or King Chaikb I. no Man of Biood, but a 
Martyr for his People which was reprinted in 
1660, 8vo. In 1653, when the courts of juftice 
at Weftminfter, Specially the Chancery, were 
voted down by Oliver's parliament, he publilhed, 
*• Considerations againft the difiolving and taking 
them away for which he received the thank 9 
of William Lenthal, Efq. fptaker of parliament. 
He was for fome time filazer for London, Mid- 
dle fex, Cambridge fiiire, and Huntingdonfhire ; 
and fpent much money in fearching records, and 
writing in favour of tht royal prerogative. The 
oniy reward he received, was the place of one 
of the commifiioners for regulating the law, 
worth 200I. per annum , which only lafted two 
years. After the reftoration, when the bill for 
taking away the tenures wa9 depending in parlia- 
ment, he wrote and publilhed a book to ihow the 
neceffity of preferving them, entitled, 14 Tcnenda 
non tollenda ; or, the Neceffity of preferving Te- 
nures in capite , and by Knight's-fervice, which 
were a great part of the falus populi, 8 c c. 1660," 
4to. In 1663 be publilhed, u The Antiquity, 
Legality, Reafon, Duty, and Neceffity of Pre- 
emption and Pourveyance for the King," 4to; 
and afterwards many other pieces upon fimilar 
fubjefts. He aflifted Dr Bates in his Elnchus 
Motuum . He died Nov. 17th, 1690, in his 89th 
yeAr ; and was buried at Twyford in Middlefex. 
lie was a man well acquainted with records and 
antiquities; but his manner of writing 19 neither 
clofe nor well digefted. He publilhed a political 
pamphlet in 1681, entitled, " \Jrfa Major et Mi- 
nor ; (howing that there is no fuch Fear, as is 
fa< 5 tioufly pretended, of Popery and arbitrary 
Power." 

(4.) Philips, John, an eminent Englilh poet, 
was born in 1676. He was educated at Win- 
chefter and Oxford. The firft poem which dif- 
tinguilhed our author, was his Splendid Shilling , 
publilhed in 1705. Hi9 next was Blenheim, In. 
1706, he finilhed another poem upon cyder . He 
alfo wrote a Latin ode to Iknry St John, Efq. 
which is eftcenud a mafttrpitce. He was con- 
triving greater things ; but his health failing, he 
was obliged to drop every thing but the care of 
it. This care, ‘however, did not lave him : for, 
after lingering a long time, he died at Hereford, 
Feb. 15, 1708, of a confumption and afthma, be- 
fore he had rr ached his 33d year. He was inter- 
red in the cat hedral of that city, and had a monu- 
ment erefted to his memory in Weftminfter ab- 
bey, by S.r Simon Hurcourt, afterwards lord 
chancellor, with an epitaph written by Dr Atter- 
bury. He was one of thole few poets whofe mufe 
and manners were equally excellent and amiable; 
in a very eminent degree. 

(5.) Philips, John, another Englilh poet, ne- 
phew 
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phew of the celebrated Milton, who wrote feveral NW. of Stockholm. Lon. 14. it. E. Lit 


things, parti rularly fome memoirs of his uncle; 
and part of Virgil Traveftied. 

(6.) Philips, John, another Englifh poet, co- 
teinpor.iry with the two preceding, who was 
the author of two political farces, both primed in 
4716; 1. The Earl of Marr married, with the 
Humours of Joeky the Highlander. 2. The Pre- 
tender’s Plight ; or a Mock Coronation; with the 
Humours of the facetious Harry St John. 

(7 ) Philips, Thomas, a learned Englifh Ca- 
tholic, born at lekford, in Buckinghamlhire, in 
1708- and educated at Louvain. Lie was after- 
wards font over as a midionary to England, where 
he publiihed a Lett?*' to a Student it: J)ri>‘mitv y and 
other tracts. Hut the work, for which he is moft 
celebrated, is his IJfr of Cardinal Pole, in 2 vols. 
&vo. wherein he endeavoured to foften the’ h.uili 
features of popery, and to wafh his church from 
her Rains of biooc! and tyranny. .Several Englifh 
divines publiihed anfwers to this work, particular- 
ly I)r Neve, Dr GloRer Ridly, & c. Philips died 
at Ixige, in 1774. 

(1.) PlIILlPvSBURO, an imperial town of Ger- 
many, in the circle or the Upper ’.Rhine. It is 
very ftrong, and looked upon as one of the bul- 
warks of the empire. It L fga cd in a morafs, and 
fortified with 7 baftions, and feveral advanced 
works. The town belonged formerly to the bifhop 
of Spire, and all the woiks of the Ratifications to 
the empire; but as in the divifion of the indemni- 
ties by Bonaparte, in Aug. 1802, that part of the fe- 
culari/.ed bilhopric of Spire, which lies on the E. 
bank of the Rhine was allotted to the tletlor of Ra- 
dm, Philiplbury appears to be now the property of 
that prince. It has been feveral times taken and 
retaken, particularly by the French in 1734, when 
the duke of Berwick was killed at the liege ; but 
it was rendered back the year following, in confe- 
c, uence of the tieaty of Vienna. It is feated on 
the river Rhine, over which there is a bridge, 7 
miles fouth of Spire, 21 SE. of Worms, and 40 
M ii. of Straflmrg. Lon. 8. 33. E. Lat. 49. 12. 
N. 

(2 ) Philips burg, a town of New Jerfey, 35 
miles W. of Morriftown. 

(3.) Phuji'srvrg, a town of New York, 25 
to iies N. of New York. 

PHILIP’S Island, St, an ifland in the S. At- 
lantic Ocean. Lon. 13. 25 E. Lat. 12. 22. S. 

Philip’s Land, St, an ifland of the Batavian 
republic, in the dep. of the Meufe, and late prov. 
of Zealand ; with a village of the/ame name, fe- 
parated by a narrow channel from the E. end of 
the ifle of Schowen. 

Philip’s Norton, a town of Somerfetfhire, 
with a market on Thurfday ; 7 miles S. of Bath, 
and 104 W. of London. Lon. 2. 16. W. Lat, 
52. 16. N. 

Philips, St, a town of Mexico, in Mcchoacan, 
in a country abounding with cattle. 

• PHI L I PST ADT, a town of Swfden, in War- 
meland, in the midfi of a hilly country, abound- 
ing whh iron mines, hated between two lakes, u- 
pon a fmall river. It was built by Charles IX, and 
named after his fon Philip. It was bumf in 1694 ; 
rrbuib. arid again burnt in 177*; but again re- 
built, It is 2c miles NE. of Caihudt, and 140 


30. N. 

PH1LIPSTHAL, or Creutzcero, a fawn t, 
Germany in Hcfie-Hombav, 11 ir.iles SW. < 
Muhl-haufen, and 29 W, of Erfurt. 
PHILIP 3 TON, or ) a borough of Ir- ’arc 
(1.) PHILIPSTOWN, $ in Ku>gb Cwitf 
where the alfr/es are held. It font two n*ir.M 
to the ci-devant lrilh parliament. It is 1: 1 il 
N. of Kilt lire, 17 N. of M.irybco^ti, fH j 
SW. of Dublin. Lon. 7. 20. W. L/i. 53. it] 
(2.) Philipstown, a tovnihip of Yd 
in DucheC; Coun‘y, on the E. ban': of lludfa 
River, 28 miles above New York. In 17}$ 
contained 2079 inhabitants, of whom 347 1 
electors, and 25 fiaves. It has a River mi: c. 

PrilLfPVILLE, a town of France, in the 
of the North, and ci-devant prov. of Fa 
Hainault, on an eminence; 25 miltoSE. cfM 
and 125 N. by E. of Paris. Lon. 4. 14. £. 
50. 7- N. 

PHII.TSTJEA, in ancient geography, the a 
try of tiir Phi list in f.i ; which lay along 
Mediterranean, from Joppa to the bonnfa 
Egypt, and extending to in:«i!;d places not fir 
the eoaft. It is a'fo oalied Pal.tstjna,^# 
a name afterwards applied to the whole ( 
Holy Land. See Pali.stixa. 
PH 1 LISTJEI, or } the people of Philiflai 
PHILISTIM, ) alfo Caphtorim vi 
Rfliniy originally from Egypt, and defeerda 
Ham. (Mofrj.) They expelled and dcftmrfl 
Hivites the ancient inhabitants, and occupied 
country ; that is, the region which retain^ 
name of Pbilijlun , in which that of Qapbmt 
f wallowed up. 

PHILISTINES, ) the ancient inhabitant 
PH 1 LISTINI, \ Paleftine, well known 
cred hiftory. The people are fometimes cd 
Scripture Cherethitks and Caphtorims. 
earlier part of their hiftory is, like that of a 
thcr nations, very obfeure and uncertain. 1 
authors of the Univerfal Hiftory teH us, tbit 
were defeended from the Cafluhim parth, 
partly from the Caphtoriin- both from Ufa 
the fon of Ham, the fon of Noah. Mofestd 
(Deut. xi. 23^) that they drove out the Ad 
Avites even to Az/.ah or Gazah, where thrf 
tied ; but when this happened cannot be 8 
mined. But our learned authors are clearly fl 
pinion, that the Cafluhim and Caphtoorr-, f 
whom the Philifiines are defeended, came ^ 
rally from Egypt, and called the country w 
they had conquered by their own name. 
Palestine). Many interpreters, however, tl 
that Caphtoh was but another name for Ca] 
docia, which they imagine to have been the 
ginal country of the Philiftines. But Father 
met, ifi a particular ditfertation prefixed t a 
liilt book of Samuel, endeavours to lhowthat 
were originally of the ifle of Crete. The r a 
which led him to think that Caphtor h the ^ 
Crete are as follow : The Philiftines were tot 
in Palcliinc, as appears in various parts of & 
ture ; fi.rh as Gen. x. 14. Dctii. ii. 25. .Ter.xhl 
nr.d Amos ix. 7. whence the Scptuagiut afofl 
tranfiatc this name Sf * ante's. Their proper RJ 
was C k c:\ 4 !ii: S:e Ezekiel, s\v, * 

I r • 
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afcioiah, ii. j. and 1. Samuel xxx. 14. The their power; and they continued independent 
of Judah had foreign guards called the Cbe- down to the reign of David, who conquered them. 
TJxtfs and PelctbiL’s, who were of the number They continued in fubjeclion to the kings of Ju- 
of the Piiiliftines. (2 Sam. xv. 18.) The Septua- dah down to the reign of Jchuram, fon of J' ho- 


put, under the name Cbe'eth'da^ underftood the 
Cetaas; and by Cl* it b they underftood Crete, 
fcfwvs the Scripture fays, that the Phiiiftines 
vae from the ifle of Caphtor. Now we lee no 
tod in the Mediterranean, wherein the marks 
hereby the Scripture deferibes Caphtor and Che- 
lfc*D .uree better than in the ifle of Crete. The 
mCretim o. Cher it him is the fame with that of 
The Cretans are one of the moft an. 
Bt and celebrated people, who inhabited the 
of the Mediterranean. They pn tended 
ttve been produced origin illy out .of their own 
. This ifland was well peopled in the lime of 
Trojan war. Homer cabs it the ifland with 
icfeH The city of Gaza in Palcftme went by 
aria' of Minoa ( Step />. Byzant. in Gaza )> be- 
lt Mines king of Crete coming into that coun- 
, ailed this ancient city by his own name. 
Actus acknowledges that the Cretans were o- 
fir all barbarians, and did not come from 
fc. Homer (ays that a different language 
poksn in the ille of Crete ; that there were 
is there, true or ancient Cretans, Pelafgians, 
The ancient Cretans are the fame as the Che- 
the Pe'afgians as the Phiiiftines or Pele- 

I ot the Scripture : their language was the lame 
i- t of the Canaanites or Phoenicians, that is, 
r* . hey were defeended, as well as Canaan, 

I I a, by Mizraim. (Gen. x. 6, 13, 14.) 
£ rer , arms, religion, and gods of the 
t . •’ . .Uiftincs were the firne. The arms 

ows and arrows. Dag on the god 
** 5 es was the fune as the Didtynra of 
But Mr Wells do^s not think tb le 
s ’ \ rincing. iD is of the l ime opinion 

* • ;rs or the Quiverful lidtory, who 
^ C the name of an oVl city of Egypt, 

ot the ancient Cap b tor. But whe- 
tf-y "me from Crete, from Cappadocia, or 

- they had certainly been a confider- 

h-'- i-r the Hud of Canaan, wlun AbiMhv.n 
* b c re. in rhe year of the world 7.003. Tiny 
«* '* 2 * very powerful people, were governed 
e> and in poTefiion of ftveril conn h raoie 
*■ of their kings t!» u in pjwer were 

db This rare, Im .vever, \va< hut 

* % ntirr; ; for their monarchy was ebang- 

Kracy of five lords who were part- 
each other, though they a .'ted 
^-r. : -r the common cauft, Tl*s Krm of 
f ^rg v, as ay riu lucceedc! by another race 
tvunong rv.uom the prevailing names were 

- a ' v l A*‘i ch. They were m* compre- 
y the numbe" of nations dcvnled to ex- 

and w.hofe territory the Lord had 
To the Hebrews; nor were thev uf the 
f ‘i feed of Canaan. However, Joihua gave 
’ Ln( i* ta the Hebrews. (Jolh. xv. 4; — 47. 
' v ' u 2» 3.) But thei'e eoiiquefts of Jo: mu 
t r.«: been ill maintained, lmcc under the 
? Ualcr Saul, and at the begimung cf the 
p ff f Ba%id, the Phiiiftines opreihd t'' • IlYucl- 
r* ^omgir, Samfon, Samuel, and Grub in- 
^ head againft them, but did not reduce 


ihaphat ; that is, for about 246 years. However, 
Jchoram made war again ft them and probably- 
reduced them to his obedience again ; as they re- 
volted again from Uzziah, who kept them in fub- 
jeclion timing his reign. ' (2 Chr. xxi. 16. and 
xxvi. 6, 7 ) During the unfortunate reign of A- 
haz, the Phiiiftines m. dc great havoc in the terri- 
tories of Judah ; but his fon Hezckiah fubdued 
them. (2 Chr. xxviii. 18. and 2 Kings xviii. 8.) 
Laifly, they regained 'heif full liberty under the 
later kings of Judah; and we find from the ven- 
ganre denounced agninit them by the prophets 
llaiah, Amos, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
that they brought many hardfhips and calamities" 
upon the children of Ifracl : for w f hich cruelties 
God threatened to punifh them. Efarhaddon be- 
fieged Afiidod, and took it. (Ifa. xx. 1.) And ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Plammeticus king of Egypt 
took the fame city, after a liege of 29 years. There 
is great probability, that Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he fubdued the Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, 
and other nations, bordering upon the Jews, re- 
duced aifo the Phiiiftines. After this, they fell 
under the dominion of the Perfians ; then under 
that of Alexander the Great, who dcltroyed Gaza, 
the only city of Phoenicia that durft oppufc him* 
After the perfecution of Antioch us Epiphanes, 
the Atinouieans fubjeded under their obedience 
feveral cities of the Phiiiftines ; and Tryphon gave 
to Jonathan Mucabicus the government of the 
whole coaft of the Mediterranean, from lyre as 
far as Euypi, which included ail the country of 
the Phi I ill 1 ms. 

PIlILitfTLV an ancient queen, whofc coin is 
ftill extant, bi t of whole life, reign, country and 
government, nothing is recorded, or ca»i now be 
afcerraiiud. tier coin is aifo mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, which ihows that die muft have flourdhcd 
before th*. time or that ancient iiiilorian, but no- 
thing elle is recorded by !uni re (peering her. Mr 
Pinkerton thinks iHe reigned in Siciq, and as a 
coidirnurii^i of this coigtetnre, mentions fume in- 
leripU(*ns ol r u <iu vtz ii .\oa on the Gr. r- 

dab of rne theatre at Syracuse ; hn: wh*ch do ru t 
ay.' iv to be oi l r than the tinu-. 01 ike Komars, 
b authors think the reigned in Mm to, or Col- 
f: : t, but f ir Pij'dterten does r.ot ihmk this pro- 
h,Kr. 

P1TLISTUS, an ancient hlfiorlan, born in Sy- 
racuk. He cnjow cl the frieudlliip of Dior.vfius; 
bur being afo.i ward*., e * Ik d, bo wrote a Hiftory 
of Slriiy, in 12 !>oe-ks, which was much admired. 
He was Mei ward* 1 ei .dk d, and fctit ageinft ti'e 
Syar-cufms b; D.cir, fins the younger, but, being 
d. r< ;aed, ki.k.d niinu u ; A. A. C. 336. Vint, 

nillddP Islands, tv\o tffands m the S. Paci- 
fic Gv can, O'ifioverv.i by Ckpt. Hunter, in 1791, 
a -'ll named after Arthur PHilip, Jffq. governor 
01 N S. Waks. Tht y art 5 miles a fund t r, but 
aim ft ; in.’ 1 by a long narrow fand*h.ink, which 
prt>j Ct? above water, and le.iehes for about two 
3'!s rg the dift.mce lioni the E. or iargell ifland to 
the \V. one, which is hnaneft. They arecovtr.nl 
w ith dirubs, but have few tali tiee-, and the Ja' d 
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Is low. They have fome inhabitants. The lar- They are whitifli, and are fucceeded by find 
fceft or eaftmoft ifland lies in Lon. 143. 3.E. Lat. black berries. 3. The ol'rve leaved phillyrea is tb 
8 . 6. N. moft beautiful of all the forts. It will grow to a 

PHILLIS. See Phyllis. bout 10 or ia fetl high ; and the branches whic 

PHILLYREA, mock privet; a genus of the are rot numerous, fprend abroad in a free taj 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria c.afs manner, which give the tree a fine air. Theya 
of plants ; and in the natural method, ranking un- long and flcnder, covered uith a light brown bait 
der the 44th order, SepiarU. Each flower con- and on thtfe the leaves ftand oppofite by pain 1 
tains two males and one female. Some fajr there proper inteivals on fliort footftalks. They reH 
are 7 fpecies all fhruby plants, and natives of ble thofe of the oliVe-tree, and are of a dclia 
France or Italy. Others reckon only 3 fpecies, fui green. Their furface is exceeding fmoS 
viz. their edges are entire, and the rntmbranc A 

1. Phillyrea ANGUSTiroLiA, the narrow- thickilh confidence. The flowers are fmall ■ 

leaved phillyrea y or mock privet, a deciduous (hrub, white, and like the other forts make no m 
native ot Spain and Itaiy. This is of iow growth They are fucceeded by (ingle roundilh b 
fefdom rifing higher than 8 or ro feet. The All thde fpecies may be either propagati 
branches are few and flcnder, but they are beau- feeds Or layers. 1. By feeds. Thefe ripen 
tifully fpotted with grey fpots. The leaves ftand tumn, and (hould be Town toon after. The* 
oppofite by pairs. They *re long and narrow, muft b^ made fine; and if it is not naturally 
fpear-fhaped, and undivided, of a detp green co- dy, if fume drift fand be added, it will I 
lour, and of a thick confidence. The edges arc much the better, yhe feeds for the moftpJ 
entire, and they ftand on lhort footftalks. The main until the fecond fpring before they conn 
flowers make no (how. They are whitifh, and and if they are not fown foon after they ait 
grow in clufters from the wings of the branches, fome will come up even the third fpring 
in March ; and are fucceeded by fmall round black They muft be town about an inch deep; a 
berries. The varieties of this fpecies are, the rofe - ring the following fummer (hcultl be kept 
tnary phillyrea^ lavender phillyrea , striped PHIL-* from weeds. After they are come up, the 
lyre a, &c. care muft be obferved, and alfo watering: 

2. Phillyrea latifolia, the broad leaved weather; and it the beds are hooped, and tbt 

phillyrea , or mock privet , a tall evergreen llirub, (haded in the hotteft feafon, fo much the 1 
a native of the fouth of Europe. It will grow to But at the approach of winter they muft be 
about 12 feet high. The branches are ftrong and ed, and the beds covered with mats in the 
Upright. The bark is of a grey colour, fpotted eft frofts, otherwife there will be danger of | 
with white, which has a pretty effort; and the the whole crop ; for thefe trees, though tb 
leaves grow oppofite by pairs. Thvy are of a very hardy when grown tolerably large, a 
Jieart-fhaped oval figure, of a thick confidence, ther tender whilft ft edlings. Theyflio&Urt 
and a ftrong dark green colour. Their edges are in the feed bed 9 with this management for 
fharpiy ferrattd, and they ftand on fliort ftrong fummers; and then waiting for the Eift 
footftalks. The flowers grow from the wings of rains- in Sept, or Oft. (and having prepared 
the leavea in clufters in March. They are of a of ground), they fhouid at that junfturebc 
kind of greenifh-white colour, make no fliow, and ed out, on which they will immediately 
are fucceeded by fmall round black bei lies There root. The distance from each other need * 
are 3 varieties; viz. the ihx-leaved phiUyrea t the more than a foot, if they are not defigned 
prickly phillyrea , and the olive phillyrea with flight- main long in the nurfery. If there is aprobJ 
ly ferrated crises. of their not being wanted for fotne years* 

3. Phillyrea medi a, the oval-leaved phlly- (hould be allowed near double that diftancc 
mi, or mock-privity or the media leaved philly>ca y every winter the ground in the rows ftoul 
a tail evergreen (hrub, native of the S. ot Europe, well dug, to break their roots, and caufc 

It has alfo 3 varieties, viz. i.the commo i fmoctb- to put out frefli fibres, otherwife they wili SI 
leaved phillyrea . This plant grows to 11 or 14 danger of being loft when brought intotbefti 
feet high, and the branches are very numerous, bery quarters. 2. By layers they will eafily 
The o.dcr branches are covered with a dark brown The autumn i9 the bell time for this ope™ 
bark, but the bark on the young (hoots is of a and the young (hoots are fit for the porpj 
fine green colour. They are oval, fpear-fhaped, The beft way of layering them is by making 
nrrd grow oppofite, by pairs, on llrongihort foot- at the joint ; though they will often grow wd 
(talks. The flowers arc produced in clufters from a twilt being only made. When the gard 
t!ie wings of the young branches. They arc fmall, choofes the method of twilling 2 young bri 
and of a grctnifli- white colour; they appear in for the layers, he muft be careful to twill ft a) 
March, an 1 are fucceeded by berries, which arc a joint fo as oniy to break the bark; for if 
fir ft green, then red, and black in autumn when too much twifted, it will die. But if it be f 
ripe. a. The privet leaved phillyrea grows to 10 ly twifted, it will at the twifted parts ftnke n) 
cr 12 feet high, and the blanches are covered and by autumn following as well as thofe hf 
vith a brown bark. The leaves a little refemble that had been flit, will have good root; ' 
the privet; they are of a fine green colour, and ftrongelt of which will be fit for planting wb 
grow by pairs on the branches. They are of a they are wanted to remain, whilft the weaker^ 
lanceolate figure, and their edges are entire, or word rooted layers may be planted in the rut 
nearly fo; for fome figns of ferrat.ires fometimes ry ground like the feedlings, and treated accoi 
ap^tar. The flowers grow in clufters in March, ingly. 
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PHILLVREA 3 TRUM, a ^enus of plants in 
[want's lyitcin ol Botany ; called Morin da by 

itfttrf as. 

(i.) PHILO, an ancient Greek, writer, who was 
fi nohlc family among iht Jews, and flourilhed at 
kundris during the reign at Caligula ; to whom 
feut at the heail ot' an embafly from the 
in, to defend them againft Apion, A. D. 4a. 
|c Wft edition of his works was puhhihed at 
Ion in 1742 by Dr Mangey in a vols. fol. For 
fcrparticukirjj retpc&mg this celebrated man, 
whfMJJ Jlhtiq. Eufcbius' s Ecct. Hift . St Jo 
mik Script. EccleJ. FJbr. Bib/, Crae . Cave 
[jUvr. and Mon. 0/ the Greek Church, vol. a. 
n H!LO, a native of Bybios, a grammarian, 
^bundled in the ift Ccutury, aud acquit cd 
fcty by his works ; tHe chief of which is San- 
f&m s Hiflorj of Phoenicia , which he tr.wIU- 
W> Greek. Some fragment? are extant. 
Philo, a celebrated architect and writer 
|ianuuir., who Uounfhed about A* A. C. 
tic wrote a treatife on bleu chines itfed in ti'ar, 
extant, in the Matbematici Peteres, 1693, 
ere is alio alcribed to him, but on du- 
inds, a work, entitled, “ De vii Orbi s 
b ; Ronue, 1640. 

■OJUKOTUS, a mountain of Boeotia. 

K CHORUS, an ancient Greek hifiorian, 
eahifluryuf Athens in 17 books, which 
)t come down to us. He dud A. A. C. 22a. 
ILOCLES, an admiral of the Athenian fleet 
the Peioponnelian war. He recommend- 
J countrymen to cut oft* t her right hand of 
the enemies as were taken, that they 
• rendered unfit for firvice. His plan was 
fy ail the ten admirals except one ; but 
p*dations were frultrated, and imtead of 
conquerors they were totally defeated at 
^Gtamos by Lyi’ander, and Philocles was 
tfoth with the reft of his cuileagucs. Plu(. 
l*OCRAT£S, an ancient author, whp 
iBiilory of Theflaly. Lempricre. , 

M)CTETES, in fabulous h ftory, the fon 
u the faithful companion of Hercules ; 
is death obliged him to fwear not to dis- 
place where his alhes were interred, and 
U hi® with his arrows dipped in the Hy- 
The Greeks at the liege of Troy 
formed by an oracle that they could ne- 
|fc that city without thofe fatal arrows, 
Phnoitetes, and infilled upon his difco- 
*hrre he bad left his friend ; when Philoc- 
to evade the guilt of perjury, let them 
*bere Hercules was intombed, by ftamp- 
^ the place : but he was punifhed for the 
°f his oath, by dropping ail arrow Upon 
i which, after giving him great agony, 
kegth cured by Machaon. He was after- 
1 ’ten by Uiyfles to the fiege of Troy, where 
Paris with one of his arrows. 
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PHJLOCYFRUS, ar king of Cyprus, in 
of Solon, by whofe advice he changed the fi.ui* 
tion of a city, which, in gratitude to the Atheui^ 
an legiflator he named Soli. 

PH 1 LOLAUS, of Crotona, a celebrated pliilo* 
fopher of antiquity, of the fchool of Pythagoras, 
to whom that phiinjbpher’s Golden Verfis have 
been afenbed, “ He w'as (lays Dr Enfield) a dii"- 
ciple of Archytas, and Bounded in the time of 
Plato. It wraa from him that Plato pun baferi the 
written records of the Pythagorean fyftem. Jn* 
terfering in affairs of Rate, he fell a lac n See t? 
political jealoufy. Philohais treated the dodtrine 
of nature with great fubtlety, but with great ob- 
faulty; referring everything that exifts to ma- 
thematical principles. He taught, that region, 
improved by mathematical learning, is alone cap* 
able of judging concerning the nature of things ; 
that the whole world coofilts of infinite and fi- 
nite; that number fubiifls by itfelf, and is the 
chain which by its power lu Rains the eternal frame 
of things ; that the Monad is not the foie principle 
ot ad things, but that the Binary is neccfiary to 
furnilh materials from which all fubtquent num- 
bers may be produced ; that the word i* one 
whole, which has a fiery centre, about which the 
ten ccitftiai fpheres rcYoivc, heaven, the fun, the 
planets, the earth and the moon ; and the fun hag 
a vitreous fur face, whence the fire ditfufed through 
the world is reflected, rendering the minor from 
which it is reflected vifibic ; that all things arc pre- 
served in narmony by the law of neceflity; and 
that the world is liable to definition both by fire 
and by water. From this furnmary of the doc- 
trine of Philolaus it appears probable, tint, fol- 
lowing Timxua, whofe writings he poll'd fed, he 
fo far departed from the Pythagorean iy item an 
to conceive two independent principles in nature, 
God and Matter, and that it was from the lame 
fource that PUto derived his dodhiue upon this 
fubjedt. ,, 

* PHILOLOGER. n.f One whofe 

chief ftudy is language ; a grammarian ; a critick; 

Philology j and critical difeourfers tviil not be 
angry with our narrower explorations. Eronvn.— 
You exped, that I Ihould difeotirfe of this matter 
like a natural* It, not a philologer. Boyle,— -The belt 
pbilologers fay, that the original word does not on- 
ly lignify domeftick, as oppofed to foreign, but 
alfo private, as oppofed to common. Spratt's Ser~ 
mo ns. 

* PHILOLOGICAL, a#, [from p/nloU y.] Criti- 
cal; grammatical. — Studies, called philological, arc 
hiftory, language, grammar, rhetorick, poefy and 
criticifin. H r atts . — He who pretends to tht learned 
piofellions, if he doth not arife to be a critick 
himfelf in philological matters, Ihould frequently 
ConVtrfe witli diiRionarics, paraphrafls, 3 cc* fVatt j. 

* PHILOLOGIST, n.f. See Philolooer. 
A critick ; a graninurian* 


PHILOLOGY. 

Li»irioic* md Object, of PhiloLocv. „ • PHILOLOOV. «. /; [px.x, r . ‘ pbihkve, Fr.] 
L sj Ci iticifm ; grammatical learning. See Philolo- 

^LOLOGY is thus briefly defined by Dr cical. — Temper all difeourfes of philology with 

Phjlo- 
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interfperlions of morality. IValler. 
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.Philology 19 compounded of a lover, and 
2 nd x$y*f, a word, and imports thrdtfire of ini' eft- 
tzrting the properties and relations of words. The 
inges of Greece were, in the moft ancient times/ 
denominated that is, wife men. Pythagoras 
renounced this pompous appellation, and aflumed 
the more humble title of that is* a hn^ 

pf wife men . The learned Greeks were afterwards 
called pbriofopheri ; and in procefs of time, the word 
pbilologer was adopted, to import, “ a man deep- 
ly verted in languages, etymology, antiquiticsy&c.” 
Hence the term philology* 

Though philology originally' denoted only the 
ftudy vt words and language, it gradually acqui- 
red a more extenfive fignification. It comprehend- 
ed the ftudy of grammar, criticifm, etymology, 
tire interpretation of, ancient authors, antiquities; 
and, in a word, every thing relating to ancient 
manners/ law’s, religion, government, language, 


&c. 

Moft of the branches of philology have been al- 
ready treated of, under the various heads of Com- 
parison, § III; Criticism; Description, E- 
tymolocy, Figure, 9 VI; Grammar, under 
English Language; Language ; Metaphor, 
9' 2; Narration, § 3; Oratory, Poetry, &c. 
There ftill remains one part, which has been either 
(lightly touched upon, or totally omitted, under 
the foregoing topics: we mean, the nature and 
complexion of the different languages, at leaft of 
the civilized world. But to enter upon an inves- 
tigation of the languages of barbarous nations, or 
even of thofe of the half civilized nations ol In- 
dia, Pfcrfia, Turkey, Sec. would anfwer no objeft 
of inquiry, or utility to the great majority, if not the 
wnole, of our readers. But it may be equally ufeful 
and entertaining even to the moft unlearned to give a 
general hiftorical view of the origin and progrefe 
of Language fiom the tarliefl period of time. In 
doing this, we {hall chiefly fallow the ingenious Dr 
Doig of Stilling. 


Sect. I. History or Language. 


" Wh at was the antediluvian language, (foys 
Dr Doig) or whether it was divided into a variety 
of di:<ie<5ts as at this day, can only be determined 
$y the rules of analogy ; and thefe will lead us to 
believe, that whatever might have been the primi- 
tive language of mankind, if human nature was 
then con flit uted as it is at prefent, a great variety 
of dialecls mud of necefiity have fprung up in the 
(pace of near 2&0© years. If we a opt the Mofaic 
account of the antediluvian events, we muft ad- 
mit, that the defendants of Cain for fome ages 
lived feparated from thofe of Seth. Their manner 
of ; fe, their religious ceremonies,, their laws, their 
foi n of government, were probably different, and 
tlr f circumftance6 w ould or courfe produce a va- 
•riety in their language. The pofteritf of Cain 
were an inventive race. They found out the arts 
of metallurgy, mufic, upholder)’, and therefore 
probably weaving ; and doubtlefs many other ar- 
trcU s conducive to the eafe and accommodation 
of irfc were the produce of their ingenuity. A 
peopfe of this character muft have paid no fmall 
reward to their words and modes of expreflion. 
. Wheitver mufic is cultivated/ language will natu- 


L O GY. Sect. 1 

rally be improved and refined. When rtw invj 
tions are introduced, a new race of words ?.) 
phrafes of necellity fpring up, contfponding 
the recent ftock of ideas to be intimated. Bdw 
among an inventive race cf people, new vocal 
w ould be continually fabricated, to fupply the 
ficiencies of the primitive language, which 
perhaps fcanty in words, and its phn&ol 
unpolifhetf. *The Canutes, then, among i 
other improvements, cannot well be hipa 
to have neglcdted the cultivation of taw 
u Many conjectures have been hazarded! 
by ancient ami modern authors w ith refptfttl 
origin of writing ; an art nearly conncdedj 
that of {peaking. According to Pliny, M t 
fyrian letters had always exifted ; fome isj 
that letters had been invented by the Egypdl 
cury ; others aferibed the honour of the vd 
to the Syrians.” Some think, and particuti 
learned Dr David Doig. of Stirling is of Q 
that “ letters were an antediluvian invent* 
ferved among the Chaldeans, or Affyri** 
were the immediate defeendawts of Noak, 
habited thofe very regions in the ntighbd 
of which the ark refted, and where that p 3 
afterwards fixed his refidence.” But the 
probability appears to be, that lettrn wtfl 
vented for feveral centuries after the fl< 
fome w ritings either antrdihrvian or very 1 
ter the flood would have been preferred,! 
books of Mofts are beyond cont rover fy tl 
writings extant, the opinion of thofe wl 
that he either was the inventor of alp® 
characters, or that they were invented a ifa 
before the period in w hich he lived, xa at lei 
ly probable. See Alphabetical ChaU 
9 i — 5; and Antediluvians, £ 9. W 1 
cendants of Seth, (fays Dr Doig,) accrt 
the oriental tradition, were chiefly add 
agriculture and tending of cattle. Thfy 
a great part of their time to the exercild 
and devotion. From this circumftanceti 
to be diftmguifbed by the title of the fa 
According to this dtfcription, the Setnilj 
fur.plc unimproved race of people till they 
with the race of Cain ; after which period 
once adopted the improvements and tlfc! 
that wicked family. - 1 

“ All the defendants of Seth, howri 
not mingled with the Cainites. That f! 
which Noah was defeended had not incc^ 
with the race of Cain : it was, according 
fecred hiftorian, lineally defeended from Si 
had preferred the worthip of the true Ocd 
it is probable, the greateft part of man! 
apoftatifed and become idolaters. Along ^ 
true religion, the progenitors of Noah h 
ferved that (imp)ieity of manners and «] 
of character, which had diftinguilhed thefl 
ance ftors. Agriculture and rearing cattle hi 
their favourite occupations. Accordingly^ 
that the patriarch Noah, immediately, 44 X 
deluge,” became a hufbandman, and u pi! 
vineyard.” The chofen patriarchs, w ho 
imitated their pious anceftors, were 
and employed in rearing and tending catll 
deed there are ftreng preemptions that tW 
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lean* AlTyrians, Syrians, Canaanites, and Arabi- 
cs in the carlicll a geo followed the fame proftf- 
ml 

“ from this dcdu< 5 lion, we imagine it is at leaft 
fohir ic, that the anceftors of Noah perfified in 
^observance of the fame timpiicity of manners 
hici had been handed down from Adam to Seth, 
g turn him to Enoch, Methufelah, Lamech, 
A from this laft to Noah. According both to 
nphire and tradition, innovations were the pro- 
ice of the Gainitcs, while the defendants of 
Ofc adhered to the primitive patriarchal inttitu- 

- It thefe premifes are allowed to be probable, 
Mnayjurtly infer, that the language of Noah dir- 
td very little from that of Adam ; (See Lan- 
fii it Sc8. Ili.) and that if it is polfible to af- 
(txn the language of the former, that of the lat- 
twilj of courfe be difcuvtred. Whatever may 
* been the dialed of Noah and his family, that 
pt dialect, according to the Mofaic account, 
l We obtained, without any alteration, till 
f«aof the building of the tower of Babel. — 
pi this occalton a dreadful convulfion took 
It; the language of mankind was confounded, 
Ben were featured abroad upon the face of all 
| Perth. 

How far this cataftropbe extended, we can- 
determine. One thing is certain, that the 
of all the nations who fettled near the 
of population were but (lightly aft'etted by 
liucnce. Strabo has obferved, that 3000 
iftcr, the inhabitants of thofe countries ex- 
pad a very ftrong refemblance of cognation, 
their lam^oa^e, manner of living, and the 
ftfoeuts of their bodies/* and that 41 the rtfem- 
in, all thofe particulars was tnoft remark* 
^imongthe inhabitants of Mesopotamia.” 

It appear*, then, that the languages of the Ar- 

I Syrians, AlTyrians, Arabians, and probab- 
Zaoaamm, did notfuffer materially by the 
of tongues. This obfervation may be 
to many of the dialeds lpoken by the 
fho fettied in thofe countries not far diL 
the region where Mofes has fixed the o- 
it of mankind after the deluge. The in- 
icn is, that if Noah and his family fpoke 
*1 language of Adam, as they mod pro- 
i* the judgment which afTe&cd the con- 
tongues did not produce any confidera- 
iion in the language of fuch of the def- 
of Noah, as fettled near the region where 
J Ptowch had fixed bis refidencc afta* he quit* 

'l*** fappofing the changes of language pro- 
■^by the cstaftrophe at the building of the 
as confidcrablc as has ever been imagined, 
[wes oot, after all, appear certain that all man- 
** without exception were engaged in this im- 
*ow prpje$. If this afTertion be well founded, 
* coofequence will be, that there was a cho- 
? who did not engage in that enterpnfe. 
* There wa« fuch a family, fociety, or body of 
wiil foHow, that this family, fociety, See 
the language of its great anceftor with* 
cwnge or variation. That fuch a family did 
• cxift, i% highly probable, for the folio w- 
,6 Srcafou ; . 
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1. We think there is reafou to believe,’ hat 
Ham, upon the heavy curie denounced upon mm 
by his father, retired from his brethren, aiu fixed 
his refidencc elfewhere. Accordingly, we find hig 
defeendants fcattered far ami wide, at a very great 
diftance bom the Gordyaean mountains, w^e^p 
the ark is generally fuppofed to have relied imme- 
diately after the flood. Some of them we find in 
Chaldea, others in Arabia lYlix, othtrs in Ethio- 
pia, others in Canaan, and others 111 Egypt; and, 
finally, multitudes flattered over all the coaft of 
Africa. Betweeu thofe countries were planted 
many colonies of Shemites, in EUin, Aflyria, Syria, 
Arabia, &c. We find, at the fame time, the def- 
eendants of Shem and Jnpheth fettied, in a great 
degree, contiguous to each other. Tins difper- 
fion of theJiamHes, irregular as it is, can fcarce, 
we think, have been accidental ; it mull have been 
owing to fome uncommon caufc, and none feerns 
more probable than that afligned above. If, then, 
the descendants of Ham feparated early, ami took 
different routs, as from their pofterior fituations 
it appears they did, they could not ail be prefent 
at the building of the tower. 

“ It is oot probable, that the defendants of 
Shem were engaged in this undertaking, fince w>e 
find that they were not fcattcred abroad upon the 
face of ail the earth* The children of Shem were 
Elam, Aihur, Arpbaxad, Lud, and Aram. Elarq 
fettled near the mouth of the river Tigris, in the 
country which, by the Gentile writeis, was called 
Ely mats* Above him, on the fame river, lay - he 
deanefnc of Aihur on the weftern fide, l.i ukp 
manner, upon the fame river, above him wab ‘itu- 
ated Aram, who poflefiTed the country of Arnmea ; 
and oppofite to him was Arphaxad, or Arbace*. 
or Arbaches, and his country was denominated 
Arpbachitis . Lud, as fome think, fettled in Lydia, 
among the fons of Japhet ; but this opinion Terms 
to be without foundation. Here, then, there 13 
difperfion, but fuch as mud have originated from 
the nature of the thing. The five brothers all 
fettled contiguous, without being fcattcred abroad 
upon the <wbok earth . Beluh a, there was no con-, 
fufion of language among thefe tribes : they con- 
tinued to ufe one and the fame- tongue, (or Up as 
the Hebrewidiom cxprdles it,) through many fuc- 
ceeding generations. 

44 From thefe circum fiances, it appears that the 
poftcrity of Shem were not involved In the guilt 
of the builders of the tower, and of confecjuencc 
did not undergo their punifhment. If, then, the 
language of the Shemites was not confounded 
upon the erection of the tower/ the presumption 
is, that they retained the langu »pe of Noah, which 
in all probability, was that of Adam. Some dia- 
lectical differences would in procefs of time cuep 
in, but the radical fabric of the language would 
remain unaltered. 

44 3. The poftcrity of Shem appear in general 
to have cultivated the paftoral life. Ttuy imita- 
ted the ltyle of living adopted by the antediluvian 
poftenty of Seth* No fooner had Noah defeen- 
ded from the ark, than he became I/b ha Adawab, 
a man of the earth; that is, a hufb^ndrr.an, and 
planted a vineyard. We find that lunu age** .our, 
Laban the Syrian had flocks and herd* ; and th .t 
the chief wealth of the patriarch Abraham and his 
, A a a a children 
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children ^onfiftrd m their pocks and herds. Even 
bis Gentile defeenriants the Iflhmaelitec and Mi- 
dianites, feem to have followed the fame occupa- 
tion. But people of this profeijion are ftldom 
given fo changes : their wants are few, and of 
confequence they are under few or no tempta- 
tions to deviate from the beaten track. This cjr- 
cumftance renders it probable, that the language 
of Adam «ind Noah was preferved with little va- 
riation among the descendants of Arphaxad down 
to Abraham. 

“ We have obferved, that Ham probably left 
the fociety of his brothers, and emigrated elfc- 
yrhere. There is a tradition (till current ip the 
Balt, and which was adapted by many of the 
Chriftiab fathers, that Noah, in the pjotb year of 
his life, by divine appointment, did formally di- 
vide the whole terraqueous globe among his three 
fons, obliging them to take an bath that they 
would Band by the decifion. Upon this happen- 
ed a migration at the birth of Pcleg v three centu- 
ries after the flood. It is affirmed, that Nimrod 
the archrrebcl difregarded this partition, and en- 
croached upon the territory of Afliur, which oc- 
cafioned the tfrft war after the flood. 

“ The preeks had acquired forae idea of this 
partition, which they fuppoied to have been be- 
tween Jupifer, Neptune, and Piuto. Plato fame 
to have heard of it : 4 f for (fays be) the gods of 
bid obtained the dominion of the whole rafth, ac- 
cording to their different allotments. This was 
effected without any contention, "for they took 
pofreftion of their federal provinces in a fair and 
amicable way, by lot.*' Jofephus, in hts account 
pf the difpcrfioh of mankind; plainly infinuates a 
divine deftination ; and Philo Judeus Was of the 
lame opinion. 

*• In confequence Of this arrangement, t|ie fops of 
Shem took pofleflion of the countries above nieh- 
lioned ; the pofterity of Japhet had fpread tbem- 
felvts towards the N. and W. ; but the Ha mites 
iei'zed upon the land pf Canaan ; removed eafl- 
ward, and at length defeendmg from the Cgrdu- 
phean pr Gordysean mountain^; directed thfir 
courfe well ward, and anivtd at the plains of Shi- 
nar, which had bet n poflV.flVd by the Afhurim 
ever (ince the era of the tii ft migration at the birth 
of Pcleg. The failed biftormn inform? us, that 
** the whole forth was of one language and of ong 
fpctch;” that in journeying from the eaft, they 
lighted upon the plain of Shmstr, and Awelt there. 

J n this patlnge we find no’particular people lp^ci- 
td ; but as vc find Nimrod, one of the defeen- 
ilants of Jdarn, (t filed in that country, we are fine 
lhat they were the oftspitog bf that patriarch. ’ It 
Would not, we think, be eafy to aflign a reafon, 
how one branch of the family of Ham came td 
plant itfelf In the mid ft of the fan? of Sheth by any 
bther means but by v olence. ' 4 

“ It is indeed generally fuppofed, that Nitfcrod, 
at the Head of a body of the children 6f HaritJ 
made war upon’ A flip r, and drove him out Oftlic? 
Country pf’Shinar; and thbre fajd (lit fouhdatioft 
of lhat kingdom/ fhe beginning of wb'ch was 
Babel that this chief, lupported by all the Puftf- 
rve c , and a great number or apoftalfS from the fa*» 
holy of Shem and Japhet who had joined him, 
rtluftd to fubmif to the divine ordinance by thj 
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mouth of Noah, with refpe& to the partition u f 
the earth ; and that he and his adherents were ti e 
people who eredted the cclebpited tower, in con- 
frequence of a refolution which they had formtil 
to keep together, without repairing fo thcqtun 
ters afligned them by the determination of Heaves,! 
This was the crime which brought down tie I 
judgment of the Almighty upon them, hv vhicM 
they were ft ottered abroad upon the face of all fid 
earth. The main body of the children of 8bo^ 
and Japhet were not engaged in this impious 
tiertaking; their language, therefore, wasnotco^j 
founded, nor were they fhemfelye? featterw! 
broad. Their habitations Were contiguous; 
of the Shemites toward* the centre of A«ia; 
dwellings of Japhet were extended towan 
N. and NW.; and the languages of both 
miles continued for many ages without the 
variation, except what time, ciifnate, iaws,rcHyJ 
new invention;, arts, fciences, and commtrrc,l^ 
will produce in every tongue in a fuccdfiox 
years. 

i* The general opinion then was, that now 
the progeny of Ham and their aflociatts were 
fent at the budding of the tower, and that ‘ 
only fullered by Uic judgment consequent 
that attempt. There are even among theft 
fome allplions to the diyifion of the world* 
the three fons of Noah. 

M Berofus, in his htftory of the BabyloniaNi^ 
forms us, that Xispthrus, at the toot of “ 
Baris or I.uban, where the ark refttd, paw _ 
children their laft inftrudtionB, and then vaniflf 
out of light. Jr is now generally believed that 1 
Xifuthros of Berofus was Noah. (See 
§ 5.) Eupolemus, another Heathen writer, 

US, “ that the city Bain l Was tirft founded, 
afterwards the celebrated tower; both 
were Urilt by fomeofthpfe peopie uhocfcj 
the deluge. They were the fame with thok“ 
in after times were exhibited under the 
giants. The tower was at length ruined 
hand of the Almighty, and thofe giants were 
tcred over the whole earth.” This quotlj 
plainly intimates,' that according to theopi 
qf the author, only the ralcally mob of the l 
ites, and their apoflate aflociatea, were toga^ 
fn this daring enttrprixt. 1 

“ iqderd it can neVer be fuppofed that Slid 
if he was alive at that period, a* he certainly wj 
w’ouid co-operate in fuch an abfiml and irop^ 
Undertaking. devout patriarch, weth* 

would rather employ his influence and authuj 
to divert his difcendants from an attempt tda 
he knew was undertaken id cOntrudidvoa to i 
exprels ordinance of Heaven ; and it is farely xU 
httle prottfble f hat E, am, Afliur, AiphaKid,* 
Aram, would join the impious cqnfed*racTt : 
f>bt>oflpdn to the vemonfl ranees of their tattt 
The building of the tower, according to the 0* 
probable chronology, was undertaken at spoil 
fo late, that mankind couid not polfihifW 
concurred in the ^htefpripe. . 

” Many of the fathers Were of opinion, t* 
Noa|i fettled fn Armtnia, the country 
re(ted ; and fhat his defendants did rmt 
fhat region for five generations, during the 
of 65c) years. By this period the hupian racc^ 
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hrc been fo amazingly multiplied, that the plains 
pf Shinar could not have contained them. (See 
AtffcDtLuriAKS, § ii — 14.) According to the 
fi min tail Pentateuch, and the Septuagint verfion, 
fctnf was bom 111 the 134th year of his father Eber. 
Enrn admitting the vulgar opinion, that the tower 
Siibepun to be built, and the difperfion confe- 
jernt upon that event to have taken place at this 
ft, the human race would have been by much 
mo numerous to have universally concurred in 
vttddign. 

“From thefe circum dances, it appears that the 
&bie mafsnf mankind wa« not engaged in blind- 
ly the tower; that the ianguage of all the hu* 
tat race was not confounded uoon that occafion j 
pd that the difperfion reached only to a combi- 
ta'tn ®f Hainitcs, and of the molt profligate part 
the two other families, who had joined their 
petal confederacy. 

k 44 We have purfued this argument to confider- 
pk length, becauft fome have inferred, from the 
^‘rtnee in languages txiHing at this day, that 
M cannot have fprung from two individu- 
t btcaufc, from the connection (till exifting 
; languages, tome have been bold enough to 
nu the taCt, though plainly recorded in fa- 
1 triftory ; and iaftly, becauft we imagine that 
t of our readers, who do not pretend to per- 
lA the writings of the learned, may be gratified 
|fe mg' the various opinior s refpeCting the con- 
tort of tongues, and the difperfion of mankind, 
Aided into one mafs, equally j>* it f, we hope, 
if intelligible : and this view of thefe opinions, 
bthc foundations on which they refpedtively 
think may fuffiee to prove, that the lan- 
ttre of Noah was for fume ages preferved un- 
it'd among the defendants of both Shem and 
ta^t. 

* To gratify (till farther fuch of our curious 
las may not have accefs to more ample in* 
nation, we ihall in this place exhibit a brief 
lil of the circu romances w hich attended this 
1 attempt* The people engaged in it have 
1 held up as a profligate race. The Almighty 
f denominates them 44 the children of men” 

} is the very appellation by which the antc- 
an Tinners were characterized ; the font of 
the daughter s of men , See. Their deiign 
f* rartinp this edifice was 44 to make them a nane, 
J**' ft Prevent tbdr being feat te red abroad upon the 
fc* tf tbt <who!e earth” Gen. xi. 

I u Whatever refolution the reft of mankind might 
lbc,ili c y b a d detrrminccl to maintain themfelves 
taat fpot. The tower was intended as a 
Ify of union, and perhans as a fortrefs of de- 
jfrt - Such a flupendous fabric, they imagined, 
ygd immortalize their memory, and tranfmit 
^-ame of their confederacy with ecUt to future 
This defign plainly intimates, that there 
p 1 osly a party concerned in the undertaking, 
P^e. had all mankind been engaged in if, the pur- 
pf* would have been fooiilh and futile. Again, 
intended, by making thelnfelves a name* td 
their being fcairered abroad Upoil the face 
. dearth. This was an a« 5 t of rebellion in dl- 
contradiction to the divide appointment, 
'taich confkitutccl their crime, and brought down 
of Heaven upon their guilty head*. 
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The confequencc of the fconfufiofl of languages 
was, that tht projectors left off to build, and were 
actually fcattered abroad, contrary to their iuten- 
tion. See Babel. 

44 Abydcnus, in his Afiyrian annals, records, that 
the 44 tower was carried up to heaven ; hut that 
thp gods ruined it by florins and whirlwinds, and 
overthrew' it upon the beads of thoft who were 
employed in the work, and that the ruins of it 
wt*e cailed Babylon. Before this there was but 
one language fubfirtirtg amoi.g men: but now 
there arofe <?**», a manifold Jpeecb ; and h<£ 
adds, that a war foon after broke out between 
Titan and Cronus.” The Sybilline oracles give 
much the lame account of this eavly and impor- 
tant tranfaCtion. 

44 Juftin informs us, that the Phoenicians who 
built Tyre were driven from Aflyru by an 
earthquake. Thefe Phoenicians were the des- 
cendants of Mizraim the youngeft fon of Ham ; 
and were, we think, confederates in building 
the tower, and were driven away by the ca- 
taftrophe that enfued. Mary other allufions td 
tlw difperfion of this branch of the family occur 
in Pagan authors. Upon the whole, it is pro- 
bable, that the country of Shinar lay defolate for 
fome time after this revolution ; for the dread of 
the judgment inflicted upon the original inhabi- 
tants would deter men from fettling in that iuauf- 
picious region. At laft, however, a new colony 
arrived, and Babel, or Babyion, became the capi- 
tal of a flourifliing kingdom. 

44 Nimrod, the mighty hunter, is generally 
thought ro have been deeply enheerned in the tranf. 
aCtions of this period. According to mofl authors, 
anejent and modern, this patriarch was the leader 
of the confederates who created the tower, and 
the chief inftigator to that enterprize. The Se- 
venty have pronounced him a giant, a $ well a3 .1 
huntfman. They have tranflated the Hebrew 
word gebur, which generally lignifiea jlrong, migh- 
ty, by the word r tyte, giant ; an idea which we 
imagine thofe tranflators borrowed frotir the 
Greeks. The antediluvian giants are called A r e- 
pbefim and Rephaim, but never Geburim. The 
Rabbinical writers, who juflly hated the Babylo- 
nians, readily adopted this idea ; and the father* 
of the church, and the Byzantine hiftorians, have 
universally followedthem. He has been called Nim- 
rod, Kebrody Xrmbrotb, Neb rot by and Nehru, Not 
a few have* made him the lirft Bacchus , and com- 
pounded his name of Bar, a fon, and Gujh, that is, 
the fon of Qtjh . Some have imagined that he was 
the Orion of the Pagans, whofe (hade is fo flobiy 
tlefcribed by Homer. But the etymology of this 
lafl name implies fomethmg honourable, and very 
unluitable to the idea of the tyrant rfi'nrdJ, It 
rooft be obferved, however, that We find nothing 
irt Scfiptute to warrant the fiippofiVon of his ha- 
ving been a tyrant : f6 far from it, that fome have 
deemed him a benefattor to mankind. See Nim- 
rod. 

* The beghtniwg rtf this prince's kingdom was 
Babel. Eafebiii* gives us firft a catalogue of fix 
kmM of tlfe Chhldsfcans, and then another of five 
kings of Arabian extraction, who reigned in Chat- 
daea after them. This might naturally enotigh 
happen, fince it appears that the inhabitants if 

- * • thofe 
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thofe parts bf Arabia which are adjacent to Chal- 
dea were actually Cufbites, -of the fame family 
with the Babylonians. 

‘ 4 The Cufhites, however, tfere atlaft fubdued, 
perhaps partly expelled Chaldea by the Chafidim, 
who probably claimed that territory as the pa* 
trimony of their progenitors. That the Chafidim 
were neither Cuflntes , nor Hamites , is obvious from 
the name. The Hebrews, and indeed all the O- 
rientals, denominated both the people who inha- 
bited the eaftern coaft of Arabia Cu/him, and alfo 
the Ethiopians who fprung from the la ft mention- 
ed people. Had the later inhabitants of Chaldea 
been the descendants of Cufh, the Jewifh writers 
would have called them Cujhim . We find they 
called the Phoenicians Cbanaamm, the Syrians J#- 
ramim, the Egyptians Mizraim > the Greeks 
dec. The Chafidim, therefore, or modern inhabi- 
tants of Chaldea, were pofitively defeended of one 
Chefed or Chafed ; but who this family-chief was, 
it is not eafy to determine. The only perfon of 
that name whom we meet with in early times is 
the 4th fon of Nahor the brother of Abraham; 
(Gen. xxii. ai.) and fonie have been of opinion 
that the Chaldeans were the progeny of this Che- 
fed. This appears highly probable, becaufc both 
Abram and Nahor were natives of Ur of the Cha- 
lidim. The former, we know, in confequence of 
the divine command, removed to Haran , after- 
wards Cbarne ; but the latter remained in Ur, 
where his family multiplied, and, in procefs of 
time, became mafters of the country which they 
called the land of the Chafidim, from Chefed or 
Chafed , the lame of their anceftor. This account 
is the more probable, as we "find the other bran- 
ches of Nahor’s family fettled in the fame neigh- 
bourhood. See Elihu and Job. 

“ How the Greeks came to denominate thefe 
people Chaldxi, is a queftion rather diffi- 

cult to be refolved ; but we know that they al- 
ways afifeded to diftinguifh people and places by 
names derived from their own language. They 
knew a rugged, erratic nation, on the banks of the 
river Therraodon, in the territory ofPontus, bor- 
dering on Armenia the Left. Thefe, in ancient 
times, were called Aljbes , or Chaljbes , becaufc 
they were much employed in forging and pohlh- 
ing iron. Their neighbours, at length gave them 
the name of Cbaid or Caled, which imports, in the 
Armenian dialed, fierce , twrdj, robujt . This title 
the Greeks adopted, and out of it formed the 
word Chaldean * . 

“ The Mofaic hiftory informs us, that Aftiur 
went out of that land , (Sliioar)and built Nineveh 
and feverai other confiderable cities. One of the 
fucceftbrs of Aftiur was the celebrated Ninus, 
who firft broke the peace of the world [JuJlin, L 
•c, i.), made war upon his neighbours, and obli- 
ged them by force of arms to become his fubjeds, 
and pay tribute. Some authors make himtbe im- 
mediate fucceflor of Aftiur, and the builder of 
Nineveh. This we think is not probable ; Eufe- 
bius, as we have obferved above* gives a lift of fix 
Arabian princes who reigned in Babylon. We 
therefore imagine, that Ninus was the fifth or 
fixtb in fuccefiion after Aihur. 

“ Ninus, according to I)iodorU9 Siculus, made 
*n aUuuce.with Angus kin$ of the Arabians, and 
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conquered the Babylonians. This event pat in 
end to the empire of the Hamites or Culhim ia 
Shinar or Babylonia. The author obferves, that 
the Babylon which figured afterward* did not 
then exift. This fad is confirmed by the prophet 
Ifaiah (xxiii, 13.}^ “ Behold the Undo* tbcCh* 
fiditn ; this people was not till Aihur founded it 
for them that dwell in the wiidrrnefs. They fel 
yip the towers thereof, Ac.” After Babylonia wa 
fubdued by the AiVyrians under Ninus, the capi 
tal was either deftroyed by that conqueror, or df 
ferted by the inhabitants. At length it was t 
built by fome one or other of the AOyrua a 
narchs, who colledtd the roving Chafidim, 1 
obliged them to fettle in the new city. T 
were fubjed to the Aflyrian empire tiH the 1 
of Sardanapalus when both the Medes andi 
bylonians rebelled againft that effeminate pin 
44 The Chafidim were celebrated by all anti 
ty for their proficiency in aftronomy, aftrok 
magic, and curious fciences. Ur, or Orchoed 
a kind of univerfity for thofe branches of kara 
Such was their reputation in thofe iludk%l 
over a great part of Afia and Europe, a Chit 
and an aftrologer were fynonymotis terms. 1 
fcienccs, according to the tradition of thcO 
tals, had been invented by Seth, whom tb« 
Edris i and had been cultivated by his dd 
ants downward to Noah, by whom they 
tranfmiited to Shcra,-cwho conveyed themtt 
phaxad and his pofterity. 

44 To us it appears probable, that the reUj 
Jentiments transmitted from Noah through 
line of Shem, were kept alive in the fenril 
Arphaxad, and fo handed down to the femifc 
Serug, Nahor, Terah, Abram, Nabor II. 
Haran, Ac. The Jewifh rabbis, and all the 
tian and Mahomedan writers, made Abn 
contemporary with Nimrod ; who, lay they, 
fecute4 him moil cruelly for adhering totW 
religion. That thefe two patriarchs were 
temporary, is very improbable, fince Nimrod 
the third generation from Noah, and Abri® 
tenth. Abram has been invefted by the nb 
cal writers with every department of lean 
According to them, he tranfported from Chi 
into Chanaan and Egypt, aftronomy, afbok 
mathematics, geography, magic, aiphiM 
writing, Ac. Ac. , 

44 After the Babylonift captivity, when f 
Jews were difperfed over all the call, and t*g 
to make profelytet cf the gate among the 
wonderful things were reported of Abram 
rcfpedl to his acquirements in human eruditi 
as well as his fupereminence in virtue and pk 
Thefe legendary tales were believed by the pd 
lytes, and by them retailed to their connedji 
and acquaintances. But certainly the holy I 
either was not deeply verfed in the human fe 
ces, or did not deem them of importance end 
to be communicated to his pofterity; fince 1 
Jews are, on all hands, acknowledged toB 
made little progrefs in thefe improvements. 1 
think of railing the fame of Abraham, by cl* 
ing him with the philosophers, betrays * 
. treme defe& in judgment. He is entitled to pr» 
of a higher kind ; for he excelled in piety» 
the father of the faithful, the root of thcMc®* 
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and the friend of Ood. Before theft, all other t»- that the dirieft of the latter was prefcrvfed in the 


tki nnilh away. We (hall owly obferve, that 
the Per&ini, Chaldeans, and Arabians, pretended 
thut their religion was that of Abraham ; that bo»- 
ouunbic raeotion in made of him in the Koran ; 
and hat the name Abraham or Ibrahim was cele- 
brated over all the call. See Abr. a ha m. 


Hue of Arphaxad downwards to the family of At- 
braham : and it now appears that the Hebrew and 
Chaldean were originally fpoken by the lame fa- 
mily, and of courfe were the fame between them- 
felves, and were actually the firft language upon 
earth, according to the Mofaic hiftory. Number- 


u h the progrefs of this difquifition, we have 
I kn that the language of Noah was, ii> all pro- 
libibty the fame or nearly the fame with that of 
[ Adam. Additions and improvements might be 
Hwxlttced, but frill the radical ft a min a o f the 
H$nge remained unchanged. It has likewise, 
pc hope, appeared, that the confirtion of lan- 
■up: at the building of the tower of Babel was on- 
f partial, and affedted none but the rebehous crew 
f the nee of Ham and the apoftate part of the fa- 
iliwof Shtm and Japhct* We have concluded 
bi the main body of the race of Shem were nei- 
fcr difperf-d nor their language confounded; 
d that confcquently the defeendanfs of that pa- 
■rch continual to lpeak their paternal dialed, 
the uncorrupted language of Noah. To thefe 
teems we may add another, that in all pro- 
ility the worihip of the true God was preftr- 
hn the line of Arphaxad, after the generality 
•he other feds had lapfed into idolatry. Out 
(hit family Abraham was taken, ki whofe line 
1 true religion was to be preferred* Whether 
nham was an idolater when he dwelt in the 
«1 of Chaldea, the fenpture does not inform us, 
jogb it Items to be evident that his father was. 

• thing, however, is certain, namely, that je- 
Wb appeared to him, and pronounced a blcf- 
| upon him, before he left Ur of the Chaldees, 
sc Gen. xii, a. and Ads vii, 4.) The progeni- 
k of hit family bad been difringuifhed by adhe- 

* to the true religion. About this time, how- 
ler. they began to degenerate, and to adopt the 
fcuhn of their apoftate neighbours. It was then 

Abraham was commanded by Heaven to 
tae bis kindred and his father's boufe, and to 
wd into a land which was to be fhown him.” 
fe Almighty intended that the true religion 
hM be preferred in his line, and therefore re- 
•cd him from a country and kindred, by the 
fence of whofe bad example his religious prin- 
fe* might be endangered. His family had only 
apoflatized ; till that period they had pre- 
both the language and religiou of their ve- 
PrcNe anceftors. 


Ifet however much Abraham might differ 
Ptethe other branches of his family in his reli- 
R0Q5 frntiments, his language was certainly in u- 
jfefeo with theirs. The confequence of this un- 
[►&xuble pofition is, that the language which 
p tarried with him into Canaan was exactly |the 
pt with that of his family which he relinquifh- 
p when he began his peregrinations. But if this 
Flnic, it will follow, that the language After- 
pda denominated Hebrew, and that of the Cha- 
pa or Chaldeans, were originally one and the 
pro*. This pofrtion, we think, will not be con- 
certed. There is then an end of the difpute 
pcerning the original language of mankind. We 
advanced fome preemptive proofs, that the 
feagtuge of Adam was trautroitted to Noah, and 


left additions, alterations, improvements, we ac- 
knowledge, were introduced in the courfe of 1000 
years ; but frill the original ftamina of the lan- 
guage were unchanged. The Orientals are not a 
people given to change ; and this character, in the 
earlieft ages, was frill more prevalent than at pre- 
fen t. 

“ In confirmation of theft preemptive argu- 
ments, we may add the popular one which is 
commonly urged upon this occafion, viz. that the 
names of antediluvian perfonsand places, mention- 
ed by the {acred hiltorian, are generally of He- 
brew original, aod fignificant in that language* 
Some of them, we acknowledge, are not fb ; but 
in this caft it ought to be remembered, that a ve- 
ry ftnall part of that language now exifrs, and that 
probably the radicals from which theft words ate 
defeended are among the number of thoft which 
have long been loft.” 

Sect. II. Of the Hebrew Language. 

€t Having thus proved (fays Dr Doig,) the 
priority of the Hebrew to every other language 
that has been fpoken by men, we (ball now pro- 
ceed to confider its nature and genius ^ from 
which it will appear frill more evidently to be an 
original language, neither improved nor debafrd 
by foreign idioms. The words of which it is 
compofed are (hort, and admit of very little flex- 
ion. The names of places are deferiptive of their 
nature, fituatioo, accidental circum fra aces, &c* 
We find in it no improvement from the age of 
Mofes to the era of the Bubylonifti captivity. The 
age of David and Solomon was the golden period 
of the Hebrew tongue ; and yet, in our opinion, 
it would puzzle a critic of the nicefc acumen to 
difeover much improvement even during that hap- 
py era. In fa&, the Jews were by no means an 
inventive people. We hear nothing of their pro- 
grefe m literary purfuits ; nor do they fccm to 
have been induftrions in borrowing from their 
neighbours. The laws and ftatutes communica- 
ted by Mofes were the principal objeifts of their 
ftudies. Thefe they were commanded to con- 
template day and night ; and in them they were 
to place their chief delight. The confequence of 
this command was, that little or no regard could 
be paid to tafte, or any fubjeft of philofophical rn- 
veftigation. Every unimproved language abounds 
in figurative expreflions borrowed from fenfible 
obje&s. This ts in a pecunar m-inner the charac- 
teriftic of the language in queftion ; of which it 
would be fuperftuous to produce infrances, as the 
fa<ft imift be obvious even to the attentive reader 
of the Engli(h Bible. 

“ In the courfe of this argument, we think it 
ought to be obftrved,- and we deem it of the great- 
efr importance, that if we compare the other lan- 
guages which have claimed the prize of originality 
from the Hebrew with that dialect, we (hall 


quickly 
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quickly be convinced that the latter has a juft ti- 
tle to the preference. The writers, who have treat- 
ed this fubjeft, generally bring into competition 
the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, and Arabian. 
Some one or other of thi fe Las commonly been 
thought the original language of mankind. The 
arguments for the Syrian and Arabian arc altoge- 
ther tutiie. The numerous improvements fuper- 
induetd upon thefc languages, evidently prove 
that they could not have been the original lan- 
guage. In all cognate dialect , etymologills hold 
it as a maxim, that the lealt improved la likely to 
be the molt ancient. 

44 We have obferved above, that the language 
of Abraham and that of the Chrfcdim or Chalde- 
ans were originally the fame; and we are perfua- 
ded, that if an able critic fhouid take the pain*? to 
examine ftriftly theft two languages, and to take 
from each what may reafonably be luppofed to 
have been improvements or additions fince the 
age of Abraham, he will find intrinfic evidence of 
the truth of this poluion. There appear ftill in 
the Chaldean tongue great numbers of words the 
fame with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man- 
kind had occafion for m the molt early ages; and 
much greater numbers would probably be found, 
if both languages had come down to us entire. 
The conltruftion of the two languages is indeed 
lomewhat different ; but this difference ariles 
chiefly from the fuperior improvement of the 
Chaldean. While the Hebrew language was in a 
manner ftationary, the Chaldean underwent pro- 
preflivt improvements ; was mellowed by antithe- 
les, rendered fonorous by the difpofition of vocal 
founds, acquired a copioufnefs by compounds, 
and a majelty by affixes and prefixes, & c. in 
proccfs of time, however, the difference became 
lb great, that the Ifraelites did not underftainl the 
Chaldean language at the era of the Babylor.ifh 
captivity. This much the prophet intimates, 
when he promifes the pious Jews protection 
“ from a fierce people ; a people of a deeper fpeech 
than they could perceive ; of a Hammering tongue 
that they couid not underftuid.” lfaiah xxxiii, 

I9 ' . - , 

44 The priority of the Chaldean tongue is indeed 
contended for by very learned writers. Cambbcn 
calls it the mother of all languages ; and moft of 
the fathers were of the lame opinion. Aniira has 
made a collection of arguments, not inconlidera- 
ble, in favour of it ; and My rice us, after him, did 
the fame. Erpenius, in his oration for the He- 
brew tongue, thought the argument for it and the 
Chaldean lb equal, that he did not choofe to take 
upon him to determine the queftion. 

44 Many circumflances, however, concur to 
make us afiign the priority to the Hebrew, or ra- 
ther to make us believe that it has in flared fewefk 
of thofe changes to which every living tongue is 
more or Itfs liable. If we (trip this language of 
every thing obvioully adventitious, we ihail find 
it extremely limple and primitive, i. Everything 
maforetical, fuppofing the vowels and points cf- 
ftntial, was certainly unknown in its original cha- 
racter. 2. All the prefixed and affixed letters 
were added time after time, to give morecompals 
and precilion to the language. 3. The various 
voices, muods, teufes, numbers, and perfons of 
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verbs, were poftcrior improvements; for io tl.< 
tongue nothing at Rift appeared but the indeclin* 
ble radix. 4. In the fame manner, thefewadieoj 
1 1 ve s that occur in the language, and the murUri 
and regimen of nouns, were notfromthebegienr.^ 
5. Molt of the Hebrew nouns arc dcrivtd froi| 
verbs ; indeed many of them are written with tec 
very Came letters. This rule, however, is ret 
ncr.il ; for often verbs are derived from no; 
and even fome from prepofitions. 6. All the vi 
of that language, at lead all that onginally 
longed to it, unifotmly confift of three letters" 
feem to have been at firft pronounced as mi 
fyllablcs. If we anatomize the Hebrew lanpui 
in this manner, we fhail reduce it to a very g 
limplicity ; we fhail confine it to a few naraa 
things, perfons, and aftions; wc (hall ma! 
its words monofyllabU-s, and give it the true 
rafters of an original language. If at the ii 
time we rellcft on the (mail number of 
words in that dialeft, we (hall be more and 
convinced of its originality’. 

44 it wili not be expefted, that we fhouid 
into a minute tlifcuffion of the grammatical 
liarities of this ancient language. For thd 
mult refer our readers to the numerous an 
borate grammars of that tongue, which are 
where eafily to be found. We lhail ouly 
few ftrift ures, which naturally preterit thei 
before we difmifs the fubjeft. 

4 * The generality of writers who have is 
ed the fupciior antiquity of the Hebrew iai 
have at the fame time contended that i‘ 
languages of Afia, and moft of thole of 
have been derived from that tongue as their fi 
and matrix. W e, for our part, are of opi 
that perhaps all the languages in the caftan 
of the globe .ire cotval with it, and wereonj 
ly one and the tame; and that the diffc 
which attei wards difiinguiihed them, fprung 
climate, caprice, inventions, religions, comi 
conqucfts, and other accidental caiifcs, whi 
occur to our intelligent readers. We lure 
vou red to prove, that all mankind were rwt 
cenicd in the building ot the fatal tower, nor 
fefted by the puniftmunt conftquent open 
attempt ; and v%e now add, that even that 
ment was only temporary ; fince we find, 
thole very Hamites or Culhim, who are alio' 
to have been atfefted by it, did certainly a( 
wards u cover the former organization of that 
and difteicd not more from the original gaotfa 
than the defeendants of Japhet and Sheir 

44 r I'lie Jcwiih rabbis have pretended to afc 
tain the number of languages generated byi 
vengeance of Heaven at the building of Hib 
They ted us that mankind was divided into 70!^ 
tions and 70 languages, and that each of tnrfl 
t ions had its tutelar of guardian angel. Thif 
billons legend i.s founded on the number of 
progeny of Jicob at the time when that pat 
and his family went down into F.gypt. 

44 Abraham, a Hebrew, lived among the Cfc 
deans, travelled among the Canaasites, (bjow 
ed among the Philiftines, lived fume time in fctffl 
and m ail appearance converfed with all thou 
tions \Mthout any apparent difticulty. This 
cumftance piauiiv proves, that ail thcfcnaliuniw 

that 1 
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thst time fpokc nearly the Time language. The already : that their letters were the fame in the o-i 
nation? had not yet begun to improve their re- rigiual ftru&urc, can fcarce be controverted^ 
fptdivc dialcds nor to deviate in any meafure Thefe letters, we think, were antediluvian. A 4 
fan the monofylUbic tongue of the Hebrews, this opinion may admit fome difpute, we Iball 


With rcfpttf to the language of Canaan, after* 
u'jnlsthe Phoenician, its fimilarity to the He- 
bfew is obrious from the names of gods, men, ci- 
Hf;, mountains, rivers, &c. which are the very 
kfficin both tongues, as might be fhown in num- 
berirft cafe s. 

Vi Hall now give a brief account of the He- 
ft Utters. and of the Major die po : nis , about 
frh there have been fo much controverfy among 
firsts. Much has been written, and number- 
Ihypothcfes propofed, to inveftigate the origin 
ilJjibeUcal writing. To give even an abridged 
»urn of all thefe, would fill many volumes. 
t Alphabetical Ch ah alters.) In the ori* 
ilfchrineo* hilroglyphics, the proccfs was 
Ibtlcfs fomewhat in this manner: A lion might 
btehed, to import fiercenefs or vaiour; an 
adtnnte ftrength ; a flag, to fignify fwiftnefa; 
tf to intimate timoioufnefs, &e. The next 
bthi» proctfs would naturally extend to the 
Hiug and appropriating of a few arbitrary 
tfhrs for reprefenting abftnlt idea c , and 
trrhtiomj, which could not be well afeer- 
fd by the methods above mentioned. Thefe 
npj fi^ns might readily acquire a ctirrcn- 
f corr.paft, as money and medals do over 
at part of the world. — Upon this plan we 
lint the ancient Chincfe formed their lan- 


I neithrr the pnfture nor the hieroglyphic, 
kthod of denoting ideas by arbitrary eha- 
)propriated by compact, could ever have 
t fuch perfection as to anfwcr ail the pur- 
ideal communication. The grand deft- 
then would be to fabricate characters to 
firr.ple lounds, and to reduce thefe cha- 
i fo (mail a number as to be eafny learn- 
rtferved in the memory. In this attempt 
tfc have notorioufly failed ; their letters, 
their characters, are fo numerous, that 
if, of their moft learned and induftrious 
have been able to learn and retain the 
taiogue. Indeed thofe people are not a- 
nccive how any combinations of 20 or 30 
'slhould be competent to anfwer all the 
of written language. 

y different nations have claimed the ho- 
tbis invention. The Greeks aferibed it 
urnkians. Thty borrowed tbeir letters 
Phoenicians, and of courfe looked up to 
the inventors. Others attributed the in- 
othe Egyptians.” But this is contrary 
tor the Egyptians ufed hieroglyphics for 
« after the Phoenicians, Hebrews, and 
iad completed their alphabets. And if 
1 ever invented or ufed alphabetical cha- 
they. w.'uM immediately have given up 
>f hieroglyphics. 

*anous circumtfinccs Dr Doig makes it 
h that the Syrian alphabet, t r the Syrian 
^cre the fame with the Hebrew. Th it 
mu or Chaldaic and Hebrew languages 
rbme, (he adds,) has been fully proved 
k ’^XYH. Part H. * 


take the liberty to fubjoin our reafons. 

“ 1. It appears that the era of this indention id 
buried in impenetrable obfeurity. Hid an inven- 
tion of fuch capital importance to mankind been 
made in the poftdiluvian ages, the author would 
have been commemorated in the hiftorical annals 
of the country where he lived. 

“ 2. The art of writing in alphabetical charac- 
ters, according to the facred records, was prac* 
tifed at fo early a period, that there wa9 not a 
long enough interval between that and the deluge 
to give birth to that noble invention. 

u Mofes has recorded the hiftory of the crea- 
tion, of a few of the capital transactions of the 
antediluvian world, the birth, the age, the death,* 
of the lineal defendants of Seth. He has prefer- 
ved the dimenfions of the ark, the duration of 
the univerfal deluge, its effects upon man and all 
tenvltriai animals, the population of the world 
by the pofterity of Noah, the ag<-, &c. of the pa- 
triairhs of th*' line of Shem, from which his own 
anchors h?.d f.rung. To this he has fubjoined ' 
the petty occurrences which diverfified the lives 
of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, and their defend- 
ants. Whence did the hiftorian derive his infor- 
mation ? We believe few of cur readers will be f«» 
enthufiaftic as to imagine that the atithor received 
it iroin divine infpiration. Tradition is a fallible 
guide ; and in many cafes the accounts are fo mi- 
nute iy precife, as to defy the power of that fpe- 
cics uf conveyance. The infpired author muff 
certainly have extracted his abridgment from writ- 
ten memoirs, or hiftories of the tranfaClions of hia 
anedturs regularly tranfmitted from the ear- 
ly periodsi Thefe annals he probably abridged, 
as Ezra did afterwards the hiftory of the Kings of 
Jfiael. If this was the cafe, the art of writing in 
alphabetical letters muff have been known and 
praCtifed many ages before Mofes. It lias indeed 
been pretended, that the Jewifti decalogue infcii- 
bed upon two tables of (tone, was the very firff 
fp^cimen of alphabetical writing. The arguments 
adduced in proof of this faCt are lame anil incon- 
ciufive. H id that been the cafe, fome notice muff 
have been taken of fo palpable a circumftancc^ 
Mofes wrote out his hiftory, his laws, and hisi 
memoirs; and it appears plainly from the text* 
that all the learned among his countrymen could 
nad them. Writing was then no novel invention 
in the age of the Jewifh legiflator, but current and 
generally known at that era; 

44 The patriarch Job lived at an earlier period/* 
(See Job.) “ In that book we find many alluiions to 
the art of writing, and fome paifages which plain- 
ly prove its exi (fence. This fliows that alphabe- 
tical chara&ers were not confined to the chofen 
feed, fince Job was in all probability a defeendant 
of Iluz, the eldcft fon of Nihot* the brother of A- 
braham. From this circuinltance, we think we 
may fairly cor elude, that thh art was known am! 
pi ictifcd in the family of Terah, the father of A- 
Lraham. 

44 3. There was certainly a tradition among the 
Bb b Jew? 
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Jews in tbe age of Jofephus, that writing was an 
antediluvian invention. That hiftorian pretends, 
that the defendants of Seth- erected two pillars, 
the one of Rone and the other of brick, and infcri- 
bed upon them their aftronomical obfervations 
and other improvements. — This legend fhows that 
there did cxift fuch an opinion of the antiquity of 
the art of writing. 

" 4. There mutt have been a tradition to the 
fame put pefe among the Chaldeans, ftnce the wri- 
ters who have copied from Berofus, the celebrated 
Chaldean hiftorian, fyeaks of alphabetical writing 
as an art well known among the antediluvians. x 
According to them, Oannes the Chaldean legif-' 
lator, gave his difciples “ an infight into tetters and 
fciencc. This perfon alfo wrote concerning the 
generation of mankind, of their different purfuits, 
of civil polity, Sec. Immediately before the de- 
hige (fay they) the god Cronus app* ared to Sifii- 
thrus or Xifuthrus, and commanded him to com- 
mit to writing, the beginning, improvement, and 
conclufion of all things down to the prefent time, 
and to bury thef« accounts fecurely in the temple 
6 f the Sun at Seppara. ,r All thefe traditions may 
be fabulous in the main ; but ftiil they evince that 
fuch an opinion wa« current, and that though the 
rife of letters w*s not indeed eternal, it was, how- 
ever, prior to all the records of hiftory; and of 
courfe, we think, an antediluvian difeovery. 

“ This original alphabet, whatever it was, and 
however conftru&ed, was, we think, preferved in 
the family of Noah, and from it c »nveycd down 
to fuccerding generations. If we can then difeover 
rile original Hebrew alphabet, we (hall be able to 
inveftigate the primary fpccies of letters expreflive 
iof thdR articulate founds, by which man is in a 
great 1 nf r.afure diftinguiihed from the brute crea- 
tion.. 1 , Whatever might be the nature of that al- 
phabet, wt ifcay be convinced that the ancient 
Jews deenrted it fecred, and therefore preferved it 
pure and Uhmixed thl the BabylortHh captivity. 
If, then;* any monuments are ftiil extant infcribed 
with letters prior to that event, W'e may reft aflu- 
ird that thefe are the remains of the original al- 
phabet. 

“ There have, from time to time, been dug up 
at Jerufalem, and other parts ot J dta; coins and 
medals, and medallions, infcribed with letters of 
a form very different from thofe fquare letters in 
which the Hebrew Scriptures are now written. 

« When the Samaritan PentateUch was difeo* 
vered, it evidently appeared, that the infcriptions 
of thofe medals and coins were drawn in genuine 
Samaritan characters. The learned Abbe Barthe- 
lemi, in his diflertation “ on the two medals of 
Antigonus king of Judea, one of the later Afmo- 
nean princes, proves that aH the infcriptions on 
the coins and medals of Jonathan and Simon Mac- 
cabeus. and alfo on his, were invariably in the 
Samaritan character, down to the 40th year be- 
fore the Ghriftian era. 0 

“ It were eafy to prove, from the Mifhna and 
JerUlalem Talmud, that the Scripture? publicly 
read in tbe fynagogUes to the end of the fecund 
century were written in the Samaritan charafter, 
we mean in the fame character with the Penta- 
teuch in queftion. As the ancient Hebrew, how- 
ever, ceafcd to be the vulgar language of the Jews, 
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after their return from the Babyloniflv captivity 
the copies of the Bible, efpecially thofe m prital 
hands, were accompanied with a Chaldaic pan 
pbrafe; and at leneth the original Hebrew rb| 
raster fell into difute, and the Chaldaic was ufl 
verfally adopted. 

“ ft now appears that the letters infcribed i 
tbe ancient coins and medals of the Jews wt 
written in the Samaritan form, and that the Seri 
fures were written in the very fame charade 
we (hall therefore leave it to our readers to jud 
whether (confidering tht implacable hatred whi 
fubfvfted between thefe two nations) it be 1% 
that the one copied from the other j. or at ^ 
that the Jews preferred to the beautiful letta 
fed by their anccftor*, the rude and inelegant 
rafters of their moft detefted rivals. If, tbeq 
inferiotions on the coins and medals were aft 
m the charafters of the Samaritan Pcntatt 
(and it is abfurd to fuppofe that the Jews bon 
ed them from the Samaritans), tbe confer 
plainly is, that the letters of the infcriptiottl 
thofe of the original Hebrew alphabet, eocuM 
that language, which wc dare to mamUo. 
the firft upon earth. 

“ It may, perhaps, be thought rather fupi 
ous to mention, that the Samaritan cofc 
whom the kings of Aflyria planted in the d 
Samaria, were natives of countries where 0 
letters were current, and who were proW 
norant of the Hebrew language and chart 
When thofe colonifU embraced tr.e Jewish id 
they procured a copy of the Hebrew Pentl 
written in its native charafter, which, from! 
ftition, they preferved inviolate as they ret 
it •f and from it were copied fucceflivelythei 
w hich were current in Syria and Balcftii* 1 
Abp Ufher procured his. From the reafoosi 
exhibited, wc hope it will appear, that if th 
brew alphabet, as it appears in tbe Samaritrt 
tateuch, was not the primitive one, it wasi 
that in which the Holy Scripture? were fir! 
mitted to waiting. 

u Scaliger has inferred, from a paflage in 
bius, and another in St Jerom, that Ezra, 
he reformed the Jewifh church, tranfcribe 
Scriptures from the ancient charaftess of tN 
brews into the fquare letters of the Child 
This, he thinks, w*as done for the ufe of t 
.lews, who being, bom during tbe captivity, k 
no other alphabet than that of the people art 
whom they were educated. — This account of 
matter, though probable in itfelf, and fuppS 
by pafiages from both Talmuds, has been atf 
ed by Buxtorf with great learning and no leftj 
mony. Scaliger, however, has been follow* 
a crowd’ of learned men whofe opinion is now] 
ty generally efpoufed by the (acred critics." 

Having faid fo much concerning the Hd 
alphabet, we mull now, according to pro! 
(Site Hebrew, § III, 1 1 hazard a fcwftriftuit 
the vow’els a d Maforetic points ; thej&ytf cflcfl 
and tbe laft an appendage, of that ancient Ungi 
The number of the one, and the nature, and 
ty, and neceflity of the other, in order to read 
language with propriety and with difcriminatJ 
have been the fubjeft of much and oftcB 
couCrovexfy among philological writers. To cm 
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into a minute detail of the arguments on cither forced into exile. Some of thcfc retired into Baby- 
fide, would require a complete volume : we (hall, Ionia, and fettled at Sora, Naherda, and Pombe- 
therrfore, briefly exhibit the ftate of the contro- ditha, where they eftablifhed famous univerfities. 
Ttrfy, and then adduce a few obfervations, which, After this era there remained no more any rabbi- 
ns our opinion, ought to determine the queftion. nical fchools in Judaea, headed by profeffars capa- 
“ The controveny then is, Whether the He- ble of undertaking this difficult operation, nor in- 
brm ufed any vowels; or whether the points, deed of fufficient authority to recommend it to ge- 
rtich are now called by that name, were fubfti- Jicral practice, had they been ever fo thoroughly 
l*ted inftead of them? or if they were, whether qualified for executing it. 

| >ld as Mofes, or were invented by Ez- 44 Capellus and father Morin, who contend for 
he Maforites ? This controverfy has ;the late introduction of therowel points, acknow- 
e wits of the moft learned critics of ledge that toere can certainly be no language with- 
ft centuries, and is (bill undetermined, out vocal .founds, which are indeed the ioul and 
laintain, that thefe vowel points were effience of fpeech $ but they affirm that the Hebrew 
Mofes along with the tables of the alphabet actually contai. s vowel characters, as 
nfequently hold them as facred as they well as the Greek and Latin and the alphabets of 
s themfelves Many Chriftian authors moejern Europe. Thefe are alrpb y bt f vau, j&d. 
andled this iubjeCt, though they do Thefe they call the matret USionLs, or, if you 
leir divine original, nor their extrava- pleafe, the parents of reading. To thefe fome, 
ty, pretend/ however, that they are we think very prqperly, add ain , eiw, or ajh 
per vowels in the language, and regu- Thefe, they conclude, perform exactly the fame 
ruin its true pronunciation. Though office in Hebrew that their defeendants do in 
om the Jews with refpeCt to the oti- Greek. It i> indeed agreed upon all hands, that 
points, they yet allow them a pretty the Greek alphabet is derived from the Phoenician, 
ty, aferibing them to Ezra and the which is known to be the fame with the Samaritan 
the great f> nagoguc. or Hebrew. Hitherto the analogy is not only plau- 

h, however, about. the middle of the Able, but the refemblance precifc.* The Hebrews 
, Elias Ldvita, a learned German Jew and Samaritans employed thefe vowels exactly in 
lurifhed at Rome, djfcovered the dc- the fame manner with the Greeks ; and fo all was 
nade it appear that thefe appendages eafy and natural. 

en in ufe till after the writing of the 44 But thc.ailerters of the Maforetic fyftem main- 
ut 500 years after Chrift. This inn o- tain, that the letters mentioned above are not vow- 
Elias a multitude of adverfaries, both els but confonants or afpirations, or any thing you 
:ountrymen and Chilians. Among pleafe but vocal letters. This they endeavour to 
peared the two Buxtorfs, the father prove from their ufe among the Arabians, Pcrli- 
, who produced fome cabbaliftical ans, and other oriental nations : But to us it ap- 
it antiquity, at leait in the opinion pears abundantly ftrange to fuppofe that the Greeks 
in which there was exprefs niention ipronounced beta, gamma, delta, See. exactly as the 
t. The Buxtorfs were anfwered by Hebrews and the Phoenicians did, and yet at the 
I other critics, till .Father ^lorinus fame time did not adopt their mode of pronuncia- 
ned all that had been urged on both tion with refpeCt to the five letters under confider- 
:ed his learned diflertation on that ation. To this argument we think every objection 
nft which there lias been nothing re- muft undoubtedly yield. The Greeks borrowed 
onfequence, whilft his work has been their letters Tom the Phanicians ; thefe letters 
miredi and his opinion confirmed hy were the Hebrew or Samaritan. The Greeks 
re beaten the fame field after him. wrote and pronounced all the other letters of their 
g to this learned father, it plainly ap- alphabet, except the five in queftion, in the feme 
ther Grigen, nor St Jerome, nor even manner with their originals of the eaft : if they did 
of the Talmud , knew any thing of io, it obxioufly follows that the Greek and orien- 
n called the •vowel t>oinu ; and that tal office of thefe letters was the fame.” 
rere not finifhed till the 7th cenuiry. 44 We cannot (adds Dr Doig,) take leave of the 
ifh rabbis who wrote during the 8th Tacred language without giving a brief detail of 
ries, were not in the leaft acquainted thole excellencies, which give it a claim to the 
rats. He adds, that the firft veftiges fuperiority over thofe tongues which have fome- 
* of them were in the writings of times contended with it for the prize of antiquity, 
x chief of the weftem, and of rabbi 44 If this language may claim any advantage over 
chief of the eaftem, fchool, that is, its antagonlfts, it is undoubtedly in confequence 
die of the 10th century ; fo that they of its fimplicity, its purity, its energy, its fecun- 
feid to be older than the beginning dity of its expreffions and fignifications. In all 
h The Buxtorfs and other learned thefe, notwithftanding its paucity of words, it ex- 
cribed the invention of the vowel cels the vaft variety of other languages which are 
■ftion to the rabbis of the fchool of its cognate dialeCts. To thefe we may add the 
ich flourilhed about the middle of fignificancy of the names, both of men and brutes; 
iry. This opinion is by no means the nature and properties of the latter of which 
aufe it appears plain from hiftory, are more clearly and fully exhibited by tBeir name# 
fet period all the Jewifh feminarics in this than in any other tongue hitherto known, 
nee wot deftroyed, and their heads Belides, its well authenticated antiquity, and the 
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lit ion of modern languages. No tongm , .;ihh m 
or mod' rn, can ri\al it in t he rich kcuudiiy ot ns 
verbs, re fulling; from the variety and fig r n:f<caii'y 
of its conjugations; which arc f> admirably ar- 
ranged and cji vertmed, that by changing a letter 
or two of the 'primitive* they expreis the various 
modes of aiding, fullering, motion, red, \c. in 
fuel, a preeite and ligniJieant maimer, H it fre- 
quently in one word they convey an idea which, 
in any other language, would require a tidious 
paraphrafe. Thefe politions might caliiy be iliuf- 
trated by numerous examples; but to the Ik brew 
ieliolar thefe would be lupt rlluous, and to the il- 
literate claf. neither interelling nor entertaining. 

“ To thefe we may add the* inonolyliabic tone 
of the language, which, by a few prefixes and in- 
fixes without a file ting the radix, varies the ligr.i- 
fit ation alnioll at plcabirc, while the method of 
affixing the* perfon to the verb exhibits the gemh r 
of the obielt introduced. In the nouns of this 
language tlure is no fiexion, except what isnecef- 
ia v to point out the d'tflivnce of gender and 
number. Its cams arc diflinguifn cl by article , 
which are only lingle letters at the beginning ol 
tb.c word : the pronouns are only bugle letters , \- 
fixid; and the ptvpoi'ii ions arc of the fame cha- 
racter prefixed to wools. Its words follow one a- 
notlur in an c ify and natural arrangement,, with- 
out intricacy or tr.mfpolition, without fdper.diug 
the attention or iir.Tiiing the feme b\ i.itiicalc 
and artificial periods. Ail thefe linking and pe- 
culiar excellencies combined, pl.Liniv dcmonflrate 
the beauty, the liability, am; antiquity of the lan- 
guage under coniidrrat an. 

“ \Vc would not, however, inf mate tint this 
tongue continued altogether wi.l.out changes. 
We admit that many radical words of it were ioft 
in a comic of ages, and that loreivu ones were 
fubfiituied in tluir place. The long fnjounmg of 
the Ifraelites in Egypt mu ft have introduced a 
multitude of Egyptian vocables and phrafc.s i !•< o 
the vulgar dialed at lcall, which mint have gradu- 
ally incorporated with the written language, ami 
in prcjcels of time have become parts of its elk nee. 
tit tides, the Scripture informs us, that there came 
up out of Egypt a mixri! muhituac ; who mull 
ha* •• infected the Hebrew tongue with the dialect 
of Egypt. As none of the genuine Hebrew radi- 
t.als c :eeed three letters, wiutcv*er w orris exceed 
that r. umber in their l.idic.d .late may be juftly 
dcv.ned of for. ign extraction.” 

Slot. III. Of tre Arabic Lascv \or. 

tv \Vf. now proceed (fays DrDoig,} 4 n giw f an. 
rw ijuut of the Arabian language, which k c , 
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de.ily t>i oi di: ..iier dkkets of ti*< He brer, 
]><>tu were origin di) ti.c fame; tile Iw; a Ci 
impr )'• cl and e'darged ; die latter, in apgwrr.vr,, 
iVi.» :h:tg it s original fir..;: iicity and rude aiptc, 
fpk ea by a pcop'e of a genius by no r.ie-o.^ uw 
\eiuixe. In this inquiry, too, as in the toptvt, 
\v»* ihall Ip u e om Lives * lie trouble of Ccteciid * j 
to the grammatical minutix of the tongue. Tt 
t‘i jfe w ho are inclined to acquire the f rn. vkir. -ifc 
of that various, copious, and highly itryrwct 
tongue, we beg to recommend Erp-.nii /Gd. s a 
/./ v r . Arah. (t'AYi Gram, Arab, the didlrULou: o 
Aar ii, iraiiflatcd by the elder Schulteio; H 
Kiel ardfoido Pulie and Arabic Gram/’ wc. 

That “ the Hebrew’ ami Arabian are tor a* 
le fts, bus been lcidorh controverted : but \n rjt 
there is authentic hiftorical evidence that W 
w ere poliiively one and the lame, and at apcA 
when the one as well as the other appeared nfl 
infant unadorned tie plicry.” Our [earned i!i:q 
cr.de ivours to prove this, from various cur si 
fiances; particularly from Gvn. x. 2; — .;o,*ha 
it is recorded, that the 13 Ions ot JAian v«r TA 
tan aiui liieir “ dvlleudants pollcil'cd all iU&Pr 
tiu'c co ill of Arabia from Melba ( ALobL to rr,»/2< 
S< phur tow, mis the eaft of that peninfnla/ it 
ihuJlratc.s this bother from Ha'iiiab, thcaaUt ; 
Juki. mbs 1 zth Ion, being the name of an tic-sir 
country abounding with gold, mentioned bit*: 
lev, (Gen. ii. 21.} as furrounded by oncciSf^ 
vers of ParadilV ; and be might have urged *•»' 

I ir argument from Opbir> the name 01 YoIijH 

I I tli ion, being the name of r.nothc'r counrni 
Arabia, alio abounding \\ it h ge>ld. ThisYovup. 
he lliys, the Aiabians alfo call kohtan; aniuiifc 
w!io e ir*fers, that as thefe patiiarchs lpck» 
thing but Hebrew, “ the orig inal language i 4 
the tribes of the Arabians who i r h .bit a vaflwk 
of eom-try aioi.g tl\e fold hern i*!ore, 

ti e*] fuller Kobt.m, that is, the Hebrew. Ut%~ 
the motl learned Arabians of modem tinier**^ 
nioiiily acknowledge this patriarch as thv xuil 1 
e>f tlu ir language as well as of their nation. 

“ The other d: It riots of Arabia were jH.vpkiV 
the offspring of Abvalam. The Illur.ooGX til 
polb.r'ty of that patriarch by linear, pewtntf 
into tl;e very centre of tke peiuufula; incurpv-r^n 
and in proeeis of time became ewe pt-orJr «?) 
the Koblauites. Another region was jxuk'tullJ 
the children of tlie fame holy man by Chctiac* 
ins iv coud wife. The Moabites, AiLn.oinUs 
domites, Amalekitex, cVe. wdn fettled in the 
ous regions of Arabia Pctiaa, were all 
of Abia.li in/s family, and ukd the ikmc’ 1 -iugu^ 
with their gie.it progenitor. The Scripture 
rpe.ihs of people who inhabited the courtn I&j 
liiunioueil prior to the branches of Al rah'.n:*^ 
mily ; but t title were extirpated by the tenuj 
'The D lelu'.iem then i.., that all the inhabits^ 
the three diviliov.s of Aiabia did, la die t<i 4 < 
period 1 , UimiT/.dly ule tlie lit brew tore tie. 

<4 There was, we are kiifble, a regain of A'" It 
inhabit., d by tlu Cmhiin, or dcfcciidauts ot CrM 
This ilifuiet w w litii 'ted on the corf. nesO* 
Ionia. Oiu tra ii itors have confounded tbwe 01,1 * 
try wi/i t!;c nio/.ern Etliiopia; and baw 
.(neniiv crib* d 1 he exploits of the Aivibian Gg 
ii.iiii to Li e Etbu pians. The Arabian J 
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Ubylooia were thefe of Cufhim. Thefe were con- 
|innd and expelled Babylonia by the Chafidim. 
fhefe fpoke the Chaldean dialect. 

*• The Arabic tongue, originally pure Hebrew, 
m in pruceft of time greatly altered. The Ara- 
uu were divided into many different tribes ; a 
ircumlUnce which naturally produced many 
ilferent dialers. Thefe, however, were not of 
artign growth. No foreign enemy ever con- 
acred thole independent hordes. The Perlians, 
BKcb, and Romans, f^metimes attempted to 
Kfe their territories; but the roughnefs of 
f ground, the fcarcity of forage, the penury 
ta^r, and their natural bravery, always pro- 
id icra. They were indeed once invaded by 
;Al))'ffinians or Ethiopians with fome ihow of 
net; but thefe invaders were in a Ihort tjme 
riled the country. Their language, of con fe- 
nce, was never adulterated with foreign words 
static phrafes and idioms. Whatever augment 
3*i or improvements it received were derived 
|tbc genius and induftry of the natives, and 
^om adventitious or imported acquiiitiona. 
R this we may juftly iufer, that the Arabian 
K was long ftationary, and differed in no 
ikrable degree from its Hebrew archetype, 
teamed Schultens, in his Commentary on Job, 
pfliown, to the conviction of every candid in- 
V that it is impoflible to underftand that, fub- 

t compofition without having recourfe to the 
k idioms. That patriarch was a Chuzite. 
[Country was a part of Arabia. His three 
Is were actually Arabians, being the defeend- 
i lihmael and Elan. 5 ’ (See Job, Eliphaz, 
<xc.) “ I|ia country^ bordered upon that 
r predatory Chaldeans, who were an Arabian 
Km. When we confider all thefe circum- 
we are ftrongly inclined to believe that 
Kook of Job was w ritten in Arabic, as the Jan- 
gle flood at that period ; w hich could not have 
bier than the age of Mofes. The learned 
famcrally agreed that this whole book, the 3 
§ chapters excepted, is a poetical compofition, 
ptewith the moft brilliant and moll magnifi- 
imagtry, the boldcft, the juft eft, and moft 
s tropes and allufions, and a grandeur of 
:nt wholely divine. Whoever reads the 
1 compofttions of the modern Arabians, on 
fubjeds, will difeover a Unking limilarity 
of diction and fentiment. 

* Of thole different dialeCts which prevailed a- 
the various tribes of Arabia, the principal 
the Hcmyarct and the Koreilh. As for the 
dent tribes, they had no temptatign to cub 
any other language than their own. 

The Kerri ih tribe was the nobleft and the 
learned of all the weftern Arabs ; and the 
» or fquarc temple of Mecca, w as before the 
cf Mohammed folely under their protection. 
* temple drew annually a great coucourfe of 
shins from every Arabian tribe, and indeed 
^ t very other country where the Sabian religion 
veiled. The language of the Koreilh was ltu- 
pd with emulation by the neighbouring tribes. 
FumUrs of the pilgrims wxre people of the full 
Great fairs were held during their refidence 
® Mecca, and a variety of amufements filled up 
^ uitunU of their religious duties. In thefe en- 
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tertainments literary compofitions bore the molt 
diftinguilhed rank ; every man of genius confider- 
ing not his own reputation alone, but that of hia 
nation or tribe, as interefted in his fucccfs. Poetry 
and rhetoric were chiefly efteemed and admired. 
An affembly at Ocadby had been eftablilhed about 
the end of the 6th century, where all were admit* 
ted to a rivallhip of genius. The merits of their 
refpeCtive productions w'ere impartially determined 
by the affembly ; and the moft approved of their 
poems, written on filk, in characters of gold, were 
w'ith much folemnity fufpended in the temple as 
the higheft mark of honour w hich could be con- 
ferred on literary merit. Thefe poems were called 
the Moallabat , fufpended , or Modbabebaty golden . 
Several of thefe are preferved in many European 
libraries. 

“ From this attention to promote emulation, 
and refine their language, the dialed of the Ko- 
reilh became the pureft, the richeft, and the moft 
polite, of all the Arabian idioms. It was ftudied 
w ith a kind of predilection ; and about the begin- 
ning of the 7th century it was the general language 
of Arabia, the other dialeCts being either incorpo- 
rated with it or Hiding gradually into difufe. By 
this fingular idiomatic union the Arabic has ac- 
quired a prodigious fecundity 5 whilft the luxuri- 
ance of fynonyme>, and the equivocal oroppofite 
fenfes of the fame or fimilar words, hath furnifhed 
their writers w ith a wonder ul power of indulging, 
in the fulleft range, their favourite paflion for an- 
tithesis and quaint allufion. One inftance of this 
w’e have in the word n/eli; which fignifits a prince , 
a friend y and alfo a Jlave. This fame w ord, with 
the change of one letter only, becomes v all; 
which, without equivocation, imports a fwerdgn . 
Examples of this kind occur in almoft every page 
of every Arabic dictionary. But all thofe advan- 
tages of this incomparable language are merely 
modem, and do not reach higher than the begin- 
ning of the 6th century'. 

“ The Koran was written in the dialed of the 
Koreilh ; a circum fiance w hich communicated ad- 
ditional fplendor to that branch of the Arabian 
tongue. It has been proved, that the language of 
the original inhabitants of Arabia was genuine He- 
brew ; but a queftion arifes, whether the Arabians 
actually preferved their original tongue pure and 
unfpnhifticated during a fpace of 3000 years, which 
elapfcd between the deluge and the birth of Mo- 
hammed ? or, whether, during that period, it un- 
derwent many changes and deviations from the 
original ftandard ? — The admirers of that language 
Itrenuoufly maintain the former pofition; others, 
w ho are more moderate in their attachment, are 
difpoled to admit the latter. Chardin obferves of 
the oriental languages in general, that they do not 
vary and fluctuate with time like the European 
tongues. 

“ Prof. John Rcbertfon,and the great Schultens, 
are clearly iff opinion, that the language in ques- 
tion, though divided into a gnat number of 
ftreams and canaU, Hill flowed pure and limpid 
in itscourfe. But every oriental fcholai^muit con- 
fefs, that the ftyle of the Koran is in a manner ob- 
folete, and become almoft a dead language. If the 
Arabian has deviated fo very confiderably from 
the ftandard of the Koran in little more than 1000 

year?, 
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wears, by a parity of reafon we may infer, that 
«n«ch greater deviations muft have affeded the. 
language in the fpace of 3000 years. 

It is univtrfally allowed by (uch as maintain the 
vnfuhied purity of the Arabian tongue, that il 
was originally the fame with thefiebrew, or with 
the ancient Syriac and £haldaic. Let any one 
siow compare the words, idioms, and phrafeolo* 
gy of the Koran with the remains of thofc three 
languages and the difference will be ;palpable. 
'This circumftance, one wopld think, indicates in 
the ftrongeit terms a remarkable alteration. 

44 There are ftrong reafons to believe that Job 
was an Arabian, and .flourifhed prior to Mofes, 
perhaps as early as Jacob. (See Job, § 1.) The 
ityle, the genius, the figurative tone of the corn* 
polition ; the amazing fubiimity.of tht fentiments, 
the allufions, the pathos, the bold nefs, the varie- 
ty, the irregularity, and -the poetical enthufitfm 
which pervade the whole poem, Wrongly breathe 
the Arabian fpirit; indeed the very didion is pe- 
culiar to that .fin gle. book* and. differs widely from 
that of the Pfalms and*qvery poetical part of the 
tacred cfhon. If we compare this book with 
Mohammed’s Koran, we fhall fcarcc find any re- 
semblance of words or phrafcology.; but a won. 
<!evful fimilanty of figures, enthufiafm, and ele- 
vation of fentiments. We then conclude, that 
the Arabic did adually lofc and gain a multitude 
of vocables between the era of its firft eftabli fo- 
ment among the descendants of Joktan and i fo- 
«nael and the birth of the impoftor. 

44 The art of writing was introduced among 
the Arabs at a very late period : Without the at 
fi fiance of this art, one would think it altogether 
impoflible to prefmve ai*y language in its primae- 
val purity and fimpli city, it is generally agreed, 
that the art was knowu among the Hamyarites at 
it very early period, Thefe peopie Were fove- 
reigns of Arabia during a courie of many ages. 
Their Character was fomewhat perplexed and 
confirfed. Mooumerrts bearing inferiptions in 
thefe charaders are ftiil tobefeen in fome places 
<jf Arabia. Some were engraved on rocks ; and 
to thefe we think it probable that Job alludes, in 
thole pafTage8 where he intimates an inclination 
to have his fufferings recorde 1 in a book, and 
graven in the rock for ever* "We conclude then, 
that the Hamyarites knew the art of writing from 
, earlieft antiquity, and that the letters they em- 
ployed were the rude 'C haldaic ,m .their unimpro- 
ved ftate. 

44 With refped to the highly pdlifhed Koreifo- 
ites, it is agreed on all hands, that they were -un- 
acquainted with the ufe of letters till a few years 
before the birth of Mohammed, £bn Chalican, 
one of their mod celebrated hiftonans, informs 
os, that Moramsr the fon ofMorra, a native of 
Anbaris, in Irak, firft invented alphabetical charac- 
ters, and taught his countrymen to ufe them, 
from whom this noble invention was derived to 
the Koreifoites. Thefe letters, though . neither 
beautiful nor convenient, were long ofed by the 
Arabs, They , were denominated Cuf 4 nte % from 
Cupba a city of Irak, In this character the ori- 
ginal copy of the Koran was written. Thefe 
we think were the original clumfy characters, 
which were retained by the vulgar, after the 
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beautiful fquare Chaldaic letters were iniefl 
ed ; and probably ufed by priefts, philofopbd 
and the learned in general. Thefe letters are c 
ten at this day ufed by the Arabs for the titles j 
book' and public inferiptions. 

44 Abauli the fon of Mocla, about 300 yea 
after the death of Mohammed, found out a me 
elegant and more expeditious character. This 
vention of Abauli w.is afterward carried to p 
fedtion by Ebn Bo win, who died in the ytu 
the hegira aij, when Kader was caliph of ft 
dad. This chara ler, with little variation,! 
tains at this day, 

44 The vifir above-mentioned, who earned j 
Arabian alphabet to the pinnacie of .perftdui 
vented and annexed the -vowel points for the 
GfeJfe and expedition in writing; from whid 
may infer, that prior to the aoth century ik 
rabiaus had no wowel points. -His defiga, ■ 
bricating thefe points, was confefledly ea(e 
expedition in writing,; which furnilhes a prc(s 
tion that the Hebrew vowel points were <k$ 

, jit. fome 4ate period for the very fame purpofc 

.Our room permits us not to follow osrai 
in bis learned difiVrtation on the richnefs ad 
riety of the Arabic language ; on the orator] 
poetry of the Arabian authors; or to co 
long and learned quotations in praife of tha 
pie and language, from Bp. Pccocke’s LaA 
pfan on that fubjed. 44 To thefe” (fays Or! 

44 we might add quotations from Erpenhirt 
tion on the fame fubjed, from Goliu«,"Schd 
Hottinger, Bochart, and Sir William Jonet 
•fides a whole cloud of oriental witneffes, i 
extravagant encomiums would rather it 
than edify our readers. Thefe panegyric!' 
perhaps be. in, fome meafure hyperbolical; b 
general we believe them pretty wcftfoundeA 
the fame time we qre convinced that the A 
however npdodious in the ears of a native, I 
.harfo and unharmoniops in that of a Euro] 

44 Bochart, Hottinger, Schultens,Pocock, 
and Robert fon, &c. have lav ifhed a profs! 
learning, in proving the affinity and disk 
cognation between the Hebrew and Arabic, 
learned profeflors of the univerfity of I* 
were the firft who entered -upon the career < 
rabian learning. To them the European ftal 
are principally indebted for what knowledj 
that language they have hitherto been able to 
tain. The palm of giqry, in this branch of H 
.lure, is due to Qolius, whofe works are e^ 
profound and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in mrt 
that they may always be confuted without foti 
and read withput languor. •Erpentus’i cict 
grammar, and didionary, will enable the fU 
•to explain the hiftory of Tai nur by Ibm Atm 
If he has once mattered that fnbiirne wore 
will underftand the learned Arabic better! 
moft of the Khatabs of Conftantiocple 0 
Mecca. 

The Arabian language, however, notwrtMj 
4ng all its boafted perfedions, has amdouhtl 
(hared the fate of other living langu UW*' 
gradually undergone fuch confideraWc aitcratfl 
that the Arabic fpokc and written in the a# 
Mohammed may be now regarded as a dead 1 
guage; il is indeed fo widely different frore* 
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ooders language of Arabia, that it is taught and 
ndittfifl the college of Mecca juft as the Latin 
> at Rome. t 

ict. IV. Of the Chaldean, Phoenician, E- 
THioffAN or Abyssinian, and Egyptian* 
LAMdVACfS. 


“ As there is a very ftrid! dialectical analogy a- 
toogthefe languages,” (continues our learned au- 
) we have arranged them all under one ftdbion ; 
what is obfenred relating to one of them may 
intended to theirs all* 

•The Chaldeans, or Chafidim, as they are cal* 
£ Scripture, were the defeendants of Chtfed 
(ba of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, 
drove the Cofhim or Arabians out of Ba- 
its, fed poflefled themfelves of that country 
hit early period. As they were the pofte- 
of Nib or, the defeendant of Heber, they un« 
'rtfdiy fpoke the original Hebrew tongue, as 
• the other branches of that family. But 
sa ingenious inventive people, they feem 
it polilhed their language with much cane 

■The only genuine remains of the ancient 
■hie language are to be found in the Hebrew 
■tom; and thofe are to be contained in a68 
In, of which we have aoo in Daniel, reaching 
picric 4th chap. ad. to chap. 8th excluftve ; 
fcn 67, in chap. 4th, r 7 verfes ; chap. 5th, 
Jthap. 6th i & \ and in chap. 7th, 15 v in Jcrt- 
ebap. 10th there is extant only one verfe. 
thebe frag- neats, compared with the He- 

t it plainly appears, that the difference bc- 
that language and the Chaldaic is fcarce e- 
1 to that between the Doric and ionic dialed) 
Creek. 

Whatever might have been the form of the 
ancient Chaldaic letters, it is generally 
1 that the beautiful Cquare characters, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures begau to be written 
the age of Ezra, were current among them 
era prior to the Babylonilh captivity. Thofc 
“ charadcr* were probably the invention of 
ildcan academies, which were eft ab lilted 
is psru of that extcn&ve and fertile coun* 

[ Tlx Chaldean declen (tons and conjugation# 
[lb little from the Hebrew modifications, 

E ® would be foperfluous to dwell upon them, 
oot effectual way to acquire an idea of the 
Chaldaic, it to decompound the name# 
(folly of that dialed, which occur in: many 
»of Scripture. By this method of procccd- 
beautiful ft nurture and eupreflive ener- 
I?® be readily comprehended even by the 
^iterate daucs of our readers* At the Came 
•ftc Chaldaic and ancient Syriac bore (b near 
jyabUoce to each other, that they have gc- 
*7 been claffcd under one head.” 

* Dt* Doig diiplays his perfed knowledge 
e Hebrew and Chaldaic languages by many 
ftoccsof fynonymet in both, from which we 
“only quote a few hne9 ; 

all the Chaldean proper names which 
Fjfr either io (acred or prophane hiftory are 
of an Hebrew original, or cognate 
»lh that language. Wc (hail Subjoin a few ex- 
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amplest Nabonaffar is evidently compounded’ 
of Nab* and nazur % both Hebrew words, figni- 
fying to- prophecy and to keep . Nabopolazar iff 
made up of Nabo Pul , the fame with Bel, mofi 
bigb $ and Azer, girded , ailuding to arms. Belejis 
is made up of Bel and nwn EJba, fret NeHlchad- 
Tltzzar, Bellhazzar, Beltiftazzar, Nerigliflar, Ne* 
bttzaradan, Rabmag, Rabfarify Nergal-Sharezer* 
Rabihakeh, Ezarhaddon, Merodach, Evil Mero- 
dach, and numberlefs others, are fo manifeftly re- 
dtlcible to Hebrew vocables, when decompound- 
ed, that the oriental fcbolar will readily diftin- 
guilh them. 

44 Names of places in the Chaldaic are likewife 
lb nearlv Hebrew, that nothing but the dialedical 
tone Separates them. Thus Ur of the Chaldean# 
is actually *ius light, that city being facred to the 
fun 5 Sippora is plainly the Hebrew word Zippo* 
rah; Carcbemijh t a city on the Euphrates, is evi- 
dently compofed of Kir or Kar, a city , and Cbe~ 
mojbt a name of the fun. In ihort every Chal- 
dean or aid Syrian word now extant, without an y 
difficulty, bewray their Hebrew original. 

“'We now proceed to the confHeratron of the 
Phoenician language, which is known to have 
been that of the ancient Canaanites. That this wa# 
one of the original dialects, and* consequently 2 
cognate of the Hebrew, is univerfally acknow- 
ledged. Inftead therefore of endeavouring to 
prove this pofition, we may refer our readers to 
the works of the learned Mr Bochart, where that 
author has in* a manner demonftrated this point, 
by deriving almoft all the names of V'c Phoeni- 
cian colonies from the Hebrew, upon the fuppo- 
fition that the dialed! of thofe people was clofcly^ 
connected with that tongue. St Auguftine, de 
Civitau Dei, has obferved, that even in his time 
many of the vulgar in the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage and Hippo (poke a dialed of the old Punic 
which nearly refcmblcd the Hebrew. Procopius, 
de bdh Oath, informs us, that there ended in his 
days in Africa a pillar with this inscription in 
Hebrew, 44 We flee from the face of Jolhua the 
robber, the fon of Nun. ,> ' The names of all the 
ancient cities built by the Carthaginians on the 
coaft of Atrica are eaftly reducible to a Hebrew 
original. The Carthaginian names of perfon9 
mentioned in the Greek and I .at in hiftory, fuch 
as Himilco, Hamilcar, Afdrobal, Hannibal, Han- 
do. Dido, Anna or Hannah, Sophonifba, Gifco, 
Maherbal, Adhtrbal, 5 c c. all breathe a Hebrew 
extraction. 

44 The Greeks borrowed a great part of their 
religious worfhip from this people; of confe- 
quence, the names of mod of their gods are Phoe- 
nician. Almoft every one of thefe is actually He- 
brew. The names of perions and places men- 
tioned in the fragments of Sanchoniathon, pre- 
ferred by Eufebius, are all of Hebrew complexion. 
The names mentioned in the Hebrew fcnpturcs, 
of places which belonged to the Canaanites prior 
to the invafion of the Ifraelites under Jolhua, are 
as much Hebrew as thole which were afterwards 
ftibftituted in their ftead. 

44 The ifland of Malta (anciently Melita) wa# 
inhabited by a colony of Phoenicians many ages 
before the Moors took poffeflion of it. Among 
the vulgar ot that ifland njany Punic vocables are 

current 
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current* to this day, all which may be readily 
traced up to the Hebrew fountain. To thefe we 
may add many inscriptions on ftonev coins, me- 
dals, dec. which are certainly Phoenician, and as 
certainly of Hebrew extradion.” 

Before proceeding to treat of the ancient lan- 
guage of the Ethiopians, our learned author 
gives an ingenious diflertation, with many quo- 
tations from Jofephus, Diodorus the Sicilian, Dio- 
genes Laertius, & c. from which he infers, that 
V the Ethiopians were a colony of Culhites ; were 
originally fovereigns of Shinar or Chaldea, and 
consequently fpoke cither Chaldaic or a dialclt of 
that tongue ; that their coloniffo mud have ufed 
the fame language ; that the ancient Ethiopians 
were a peopie highly poiifhed, and celebrated in 
the mod early ages on account of their virtue and 
piety; and that the common letters of that peo- 
ple were the facred character of the Egyptians, 
or Cupbite : (fee Sel 7. 111.) For further infor- 
mation we refer our inquihtive readers to the 
Very learned Job Lvdolf’s excellent grammar 
and dictionary of the Abyflinian or Geeze tongue# 
We (hall here only endeavour to gratify them 
with a very brief account of the modern Ethiopic 
Abyffiniau tongue: for which we are indebted 
to the late James Sruce, Efq ; that indefatigable 
and adventurous traveller. 

41 The mod ancient language of Ethiopia , (now 
called Abyssinia) was the Geer, which was 
fpoken hy the ancient Culhite (hepherds. This 
approaches neareft to the old Chaldaic. Upon a 
revolution in that country, the court refided 
many years in Amhara, (fee Ethiopia, § i6;) 
where the people fpoke a different language, or 
at leaft a very different dialed of the fame lan- 
guage. During this interval, the Geer, or lan- 
guage of the (hepherds, was dropt, and retained 
only in Writing, and as a dead language : the fa- 
cred Scriptures being in that tongue only fared 
it from going into diftife. This tongue\ir, exceed- 
ingly harih and unharmonious. It is full of thefe 
two letters D and T, in which an accent is put 
that nearly refembies hammering. Confidering 
the fmali extent of fea that divides this country 
from Arabia, we need not wonder that it has 
great affinity with the Arabic. It is not difficult 
to be acquired by thofe who underftand any o- 
ther of the oriental languages; and as the roots 
of many Hebrew words are only to be found here, 
it feems to be abfolutely neceffary to ail thofe who 
with to obtain a critical (kill in that language. 

“'The Ethiopic alphabet confifts of a6 ietters, 
each of which, by a virgula or point annexed, va- 
ries its (bund in fuch a manner, as that .thofe a6 
form as it were 6» diftintf letters* At firft they 
had. but »5 of thefe original letters, the Latin P 
being wanting ; fo that they were obliged to fub- 
ftitute another letter in its placfc. Pauhu , for ex- 
rxampie, they call Taultu , Aultu , or Pattluj: Pet- 
ros, they pronqunee Ketros . At laft they fubfti- 
tuteilT, and added this to the end of their alpha- 
bet ; giving it the force of P, though it was really 
a repetition of a clnratf er rather than the inven- 
vention of a new one. Befnics thefe, there are ao 
others of the nature of dipthongs. 

44 The Amharic, during the long baniihment 
of the royal family in Sboa, became the language 
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of the court, and 7 new changers were added t< 
anfwtr the pronunciation of this new ianguagr 
but no book was ever yet written in any oth 
language than Geer., There is an old law inti 
country, handed down by tradition, that whoo» 
(hall attempt to tranfl ite the Holy Scripture in 
Amharic or any other language, his throat (ha 
be cut after the iqanner in which they kill fbet 
his family fold to (lavery, and their houfesran 
to the ground. 

“ The moll ancient name of Egypt was Jfi 
rabn , of confcquence the inhabitants (Ml al 
Alefri, It appears from the facred hiftomn,d 
It was inhabited by the defendants of Mize 
the ad fon of Ham. Mizratm had fcveral funw 
fettled in that country. The language a 
M izraim appears to be one of the filler M 
of the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, ChaMo; 
But the origin of that people, their language 
ligion, law-, and inflitutions, have been to « 
ed and confounded, both by their own hiftd 
amd thofe of other countries, that ontiifi 
able to determine wliat to believe or whatt 
je£t.” But we are allured by the facred ml 
that Egypt was a populous, rich, and floor! 
kingdom, as early as the age of Abraham . 1 
the Delta, or Lower Egypt, been a pool of( 
mg water, (as Htrodotus, Diodorus, Stril 
pretend,) at any time after the general del 
could not have been drained, cleared, cuHi 
and (locked with inhabitants, fo early «tfc 
of Abraham. 

44 Diodorus Siculus, however, is pofitite 
the Egyptians were a colony of Ethiopian! 
this he endeavours to prove by the fimibi 
features, cuftoms, laws, religious ccremonic 
between the two nations. That there w«l 
ftant intercourfe of good offices between the 
branches of the Hamitcs, cannot be quefirt 

“ We have already hinted our optmos 
nature of the Egyptian language; but I 
Egypt is generally thought to have been 1 
tive land of hieroglyphics, and becaufc flti 
of opinion that hieroglyphical chanffert 
prior to alphabetical, we (ball hazard afd 
jtdlures with nrfpedt to that (pecies of wrtl 

44 The end of fpeech in general, is to! 
men to communicate their thoughts andrf 
tions one to another when prefent; the 
writing is to perform the fame office when pi 
are at a diftance. Hieroglyphics are (aid to 
been invented to fupply this defed. The 
ancient languages were every where fell ofti 
and figures borrowed from fenfible o' jefft.) 
circumftance would naturally fuggtft to w 
the idea of conveying their fentiments tv 
other, when abfent, by delineations of con 
objects. Thus, if a favage afkcd a loan fl 
friend's horfe, he might convey to him thej 
of that animal ; and fo of others. This q 
very lowed fpecies of ideal commonicaiiofl 
has been ftyled pi3u rr-<w riting. I 

* Some favage leader, more (hgacioiis th?j 
vulgar herd, would obferve that certan ^ 
obje&s Were fitted, to reprefent certain m 
pafiions, and even fome abdraft ideas, 
this cafe a born might be the emblem of p 
a /word of bravery , a Hon of f*rj T *fox of 
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ijtrpoa vi malic? i kc. By and by artificial figns 
might be contrived to exprefs fuch ideas as could 
id readily be denoted by bodily objects. This 
n;„'bt be called fymboUcal wiring. Such was the 
wiidition of the Chinele characters ; and hence. 
ht pr-xligious number of letters of which the 
rnticn lauguage of that people iscompofed. Far- 
her they could not proceed, nuUvithftanding their 
oaiir*i inventive powers ; and farther, we believe, 
taction ever did proceed, who had once no o- 
chracters but fcieroglyphical. The Mexi- 
fccid arrived at hieroglyphical writing, but 
taken one ftep towards alphabetical. The 
is employ hieroglyphical fymbola, but m ver 
laiat-tl a Angle idea of alphabetical. In a 
t, v.'c think tnat there is not the lealt analogy 
ten tht^e two fpeocs to conduct from the 
to the other : we are therefore of opinion, 
liicruglyphical characters were never the vul- 
Jefc^ncb of ideal conveyance among civilized 

this point we differ from many learned, 
and ingenious writers; fome of whom 
*i 'ligated the intermediate ftages through 
the fabricators of characters muft have 
kuna hieroglyphical to alphabetical writing, 
^r part, we have endeavoured to prove, that 
Jfcrficai writing was an antediluvian inven- 
ted \re now lay it dewn, that among all 
Buttons which fettled near the centre of ci- 
•tioo, hieroglyphics were, comparatively, a 
■ni fibrication. 

■bt Oriental i are extravagantly devoted to 
kt and fiction. Plain unadorned truth with 
no charms. Hence that extravagant 
of fables and romance with which all an- 
u replete, and by which all ancient hiftory 
Puiftu and corrupted. Every doCtrine of re- 
<*ery precept of morality, was tendered 
sakind in parables and proverbs. It was a- 
ancients an uni 'rrftl opinion, that the 
Icred arcana of religion, morality, and the 
k fcieners, were not to be communicated 
txvatiatrd rabble. For this reafon every 
sed was involved in allegorical darknefs. 
jteries, § j, 4 .) 

t» then, we ought to look for the origin 
l^typhical or pick ure-w ruing among the ci- 
tation* of the eaft. They employed that 
of writing to conceal the moft important 
their do< 5 trincs. The Egyptian j riefts 
Ml celebrated for their fkill in deviling 
tnbicmatical repiefentations ; but other na- 
faorife employed them. We learn from 
of Berol'us, prclcrved by Svncelltis 
grander Poly hi If or, that the walls of the 
kof Belus at Babylon were covered all over 
emblematical paintings. Thcfe ch;v- 
*cre called becaufe they were chiefly 
■rtl » reprefent facred objects ; and 
•f they were originally carved or engraved, 
wine points to their original ufe. See I*!e- 
_ >k »• I>iod. Sic. 1 . i. Strabo, 1 . xvii. Pint. Ins 
Clem. Alex. Eufcb. Pr*p. Evang. 
& Vs Hieroglyphic.!, &c. , 

S TW Epypiuns aferibed the invention of let- 
to Tbstb, T brut b<, or Tbyotb ; the Greek 
b ♦ the Roman Mereu/iuj. ^cc Ki-it- 
°i~XV[L PaxT 11# 
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mes, Mercury, and Thoth.) Jie was pro- 
bably fome eminent inventive genius, who fiourifh- 
td during the firft ages of the Egyptian monarchy g 
'and taught the rude faviges the art of writing. ' 

“ According to Diodorus Siculus, the Egypti- 
ans had ttvo kinds of letters ; the one facred, the 
other common : the former the priefts taught thejr 
own children, the latter all learned prom ricuou fly. 
Clemens Alex, mentions three different ft vies ojt 
writing employed by the Egyptians; j. L;iJlolo - 
grafhy , or writing letters ; a. the facred elmr.'t ‘fer, 
which the facred feribes employed ; 3. the mem- 
glyphic character, one part of which is exprelied 
by the firft elements, and called Cjriologie, that 
capital , and the other fymbolit. 

“ The moft faithful ipecimen, of the vulgar lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, is, we believe, ftfl) pre- 
ferved in the Coptic, which, however, is fo re- 
plete with Grecians, that it moft be difhcuh to 
trace it out. Under the Ttolemies, the Gruk vva# 
the language of the court, and confequentiy muft 
have dift'uled itfelfover all the country* hence* 
we believe, two thirds of the Coptic are Creek 
words, diversified .by their terminations, deden-’ 
(ions, and conjugations only. * See Chriftiai* 
Scholtz’ft Egyptian and Coptic grammar and dic- 
tionary, corrected and publiflied by Godfred 
Woide, Oxford, 1788. 

“ The Egyptians and Phoenicians muft have 
fpoken the fame language, one of the fitter dinw 
lects of the Hebrew*, Chaldean, Arabian, Cuftiite* 
&c. — This is not a mere conjecture ; jt may be 
proved by many examples.' It is true, that vvl.tii 
Jofeph's brethren went down to Egypt, they Conic! 
not uncle rftand the Egyptian idiom which he fpoke; 
nor would he, had he been actually an Egyptian, 
have underftood them without an interpreter. 
But by tins time the Egyptian had deviated con- 
fulerably from the original language of mankind. 
The Erie, fpoken in the Highlands of Scotland* 
and the Irifh, are known to be both branches of 
the’old Celtic; yet a Scotch Highlander and an 
Jrifhman can hardly underftand each othtn The 
Hebrew dialed had been in a manner stationary, 
from the migration of Abraham to that period ; 
whereas the Egyptian, being fpoken by a' power- 
ful, civilized, and highlj cultivated people, muft 
have received many improvements, in.tfro centU' 
/Ses. 

“Cadmus w^aa originally an Egyptian; that 
leader brought a new let of letters into Greece,. 
Thcfe are generally deemed to be Phoenician/ 
'They were nearly the fame with the indent Tc- 
lafgic. Danaus, Perfetis, Lc lex, &c. were of E- 
gyptian extraction : they too adopted the Cad- 
mean characters, without fubliitnting qny of their 
own. The Jonim, or loviAits, emigrated hum 
Gaza, a colon > of Egyptians, and their letters aie 
known to have diikred very little from tliofe of 
Cadmus and the PeUfgi. T.'hv conclunon, tkcre- 
fore, is, that the vulgar Egyptian JtUers were the 
fame with the Phdenivian. 

“ We arc fenliblc that there are found upon E- 
gypthn monuments characters altogether dittere/.t 
from tlv.-fc we have been deferibing. The Ft h»* *- 
plans, the Chaldeans, the Pcifiar s, the Greeks 
the Romans, the Saracens, ha*.e, at ditiereut time > 
b-cc f^vercigns pi unhappy country. Per- 
C c 0 * hap^ 
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haps oth*T nations, whofie memory k now buried 
in oblivi >n, may hove erected monuments, and 
covered them with inferiptions computed of words 
taken from ditferert language.” 

The learned l>r next proceeds “ to (how, that 
molt part of the names of pcrlbns and places, Sec. 
which have been conveyed down to us, may, in 
general, be reduced to a Hebrew, Phoenician, Sy. 
rian, or Chaldean origin.! 1 .” This he does in a 
manner which mult be highly intcrefling to l hole 
who are acquainted with the oriental langtirgcs ; 
but which, tt> the majority of Englilh readers, 
would afford neither inftructlon nor entertain cut, 
But from this fpecimcn Dr Doig hems cle.ariy to 
prove, that the Egyptian language in the more early 
ages M as one of thole dialects, into which that of 
the defeendants of the polldlluvinn patriarchs was 
divided, a h w centuries after the deluge.” Our 
learned readers may conlult Bocliart/s Chowan, 
Walton's Ptolcg. Gebclin's Mcnde Prim. Janie- 
foil’s Spicikgia, Sc c. 

Se«t. V. Of the Persian Language. 

u The Persian language (fays Dr Doig,) is 
divided into the ancient and modem ; the former 
of which is at this day very imperfectly known, 
the latter is at prefent one of the molt exprcllive, 
and at the fame time one of the molt highly po- 
li fried, in tti<r world. 

“ When Mohammed was born, and Anu'sHi'- 
r ava'n’, whom he calls the jujl ling , fat on the 
throne of Periia, two languages were generally 
prevalent iir that empire. The one wxc called 
Dert, and was the dialect oMhe couit, being only a 
refined ami elegant branch of the Pafi\ and that 
of the learned, in which mofl. hooks were com- 
pofed, and which had the name of Pablaii , either 
from the heroes who fpa!:e it in former times, or 
from Pablu, a trad of land which included lbme 
coniiderable cities of Iran. Bclults thefc a very 
ancient and abftrule tongue was known to the 
priefts and philofcphcrs, called the language of 
the zend, bcoauCe a book on religious and mo- 
ral duties whic'vthey held facrcd, and which bore 
that name, had been written in it ; while the Pa- 
zsevd or comment on that \('ork was compofcd in 
Pahlai i , ns a more popular dialed. The letters 
of this book were called zend, and the language 
a^'cjla. 

“ The Zend and the old Pablai i are now almoft 
extind in Iran y and very few even of the Guehres 
can read it ; while the Pa’ji, remaining almoft pure 
in Shabuamehy has, by the intermixture of Arabic 
words, and many imperceptible changes, new 
become a new language exquisitely poltfhed by a 
feries of fine writers both in profc and vqne. 

“ The very ? learned Sir WilJiam Joi.es is confident 
that the Parft abounds with words- from thcShan^ 
ferit, with no other change than fiich as may be 
obferved in the numerous dialcds t)f India ; that 
very many Perfian imperatives are the roots of 
Shanfcrit verbs ^ and that even the moods and 
tenfes of the Perfian verb fubftanrive, which is the 
model of all the reft, are deducibleiroin the Shan- 
fcrit by an eafy and clear analogy. From this he 
infers that the Parfi, like the various idiom dia- 
leds, is derived from the language of the Braining. 
This conclufion r however, is doubted by Dr Doig. 
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“ The Pa/.end, aocoidinq to Sir William, w^a 
dialect ot the ChoJdatc and of this he exhibit! 
various etymological proofs, which v.e netdnet 
quote, but from which “ it plainly appear, if, 
that Pahlavi was the ancient language of Periia; 
and, id, that the ancient Perfian was a cocn.vt 
di.ned ot the Chaldtau, Hebrew', Arabic, Phcwi* 
ci.m, &o. M. Anquetd has arnexed tohislranf 
Lit ion of 7 anlai'tj)a two vocabularies in Zend ad 
FnhD\i, which i*c found in a collection of RflJ 
ayct or Traditional Piters in nvnlem Rrtun. ttj 
vocabulary of the P.ihlavi confirms this opien 
concerning the Cbaidaic origin of that laagui 
But with refpedt to the Zend, it abounded ! 
vaft numbers of pure Shanfcrit words, to fa 
degree, that 6 or 7 words in ten belonged Id 
language. 

u From this it would appear, that the d 
languages of Perfia were CMildaic and Shari 
and that when they had ceaftd to be vemac 
the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from I 
refpedively, and the Parfi either from tbe2 
or immediately from the dialed of the Bob* 
but all had a mixture of Tartarian ; for the 
lexicographers alicrt, that numbtrlefs w<* 
ancient Perfian are taken from the Ciir.n^ 


Colonies emigrated from Perfia into Criui TdB 
Emigrants from thofe quarters mull lew 
their way into Scandinavia, as numberlcfs 
words arc ft ill current in thole reg cns. 

“ .With retped to the Zend, it might 
a dialed of the Sharicrit, and was probably^ 
ertd language., If Zoroastr.es, or Zarati 
as the orientals call him, travelled into I 
and was initiated in the myfteries of the £m 
religion, he might be inftrudted in the kenej 
lect of that people by the priefts. When ‘ 
turned into Perfia, and became the apoilk 
new religion, he might compofe the vofaj 
his laws in the ficred language. This b 
then became that of the Magi, who core 
fiom the uninitiated, as the pritlis did in 
at d the Brahmans in Hindoftan. 

“To coiToboratc the cognation betvre^ 
Chaldean and Pahlavi languages, we lhall 
a few arguments from the MoCiic hillory, 
other writings of the Old Tcflamtnt. 

‘•Elam always allowed to have been 
genitor of the Perfians. This patriarch 
fon of Shem the fon of Noah \ and his po® 
fettled near the defeendants ot' Aihur, AipW 
Lu I, and Aram, the other Tons of Slntf- 
country whete they fettled was denotni»urt« 
lymais as late as the beginning of the Qin 
era. This name was retaiuetl till the Sart 
conquered that country. The Elamite* ur] 
ans jpoke a dialed of the primary language,! 
we have proved to have been the Hebrew'. 

“ When the four eaftero monarchs invadH 
five cities of the plain in Canaan, (Ceo^ 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, was at if* 
of the confederacy. Amraphel king of $> 
that is Babylon or Chaldea, Arioch king of 
far, and Tidal, king of forne fcattcred naMJ 
' the neighbourhood, were his allies. Th’$ Vp 
demonftrates, that Eiam, Shinar, and 
contiguous, and w r ere engaged in the fcmc CT 
Wherever this country is mtmtioacd in Scrip 
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prior to the era of Danitl ami Ezra, it is always 
0'i.^tT the' name of Elam. 

*The Scythfons, whom the old Perfuns rolled 
Z*tfe,SAC.4*aud whom the moderns rah Turan, 
Mill* on r-ran IVrfia at a very eiriy period, 'flic 
tutdequrnce was, an infufion of Scyth-ian or Tar- 
Urua Unns, with which that latigUstge v as tarly 
iaq/rtgnatcd. This probably occafioncd the full 
Irfiatinn from the original iiandard. The con- 
lb of Alexander, and the dominion of his fuc- 
jf , mult, one w ould unagi >e, introduce an 
riatron of Greek woids. That eve *t, how- 
r, feuns to have affected the language in no 
ttdrgiee, at leaft very few Grecian terms oc- 
tne modem Pei Man. 

* The e.rpire of the Paxtkiaks produced a 
ifry important alteration upon the a..eient Pcr- 
Bu They were a demi Scythian triU ; a/.d, as 
jky conquered the Pci bans, retained the domi- 
Mu tor Uvtral centuries, and incorptrited with 
1; natives, their i tfigu <ge muft have ^.vtn a deep 
jjfture to the original duket of ti e Pcrfuns. 

Wiliiam J nes has obferved, that the letters 
Pttr mferiptions at 12 «»br, or Perfepoiis, bear 
rrfemblaiice to the old Runic ltd *rs of the 
Jinavuits. Thofe infciiptione v/e take to 
Ureu Parthian. Tke Pertians, it is true did 
fix more recover the empire 5 and under them 
ftip the reign of the Deri and Paifi tongues: 

|l former couUfting of the old Pcilian and Par- 
in highly poldhed; the latter of the fame lan- 
g i in their uncultivated vernacular drefs. In 
i fituatioc the Perfian language remained till 
invafion of the Saracens in 6;, 6 ; when thefe 
fcirians overran that fine country; demolifhed 
■try monument of antiquity, records, temples, 
|bcci; mallacred or expehed the minifters of 
Mag'ian idolatry; and introduced a language, 
g&ugh not entirely .new, yet widely differing 
the old. 

* Jn modern Perfian we find the ancient Per- 
ca«JC3 wonderfully ililtorted from that form 
lt which they appear in the Scripture, in 
Has, Megafthencs, and the other Greek authors, 
this it has been inferred, that not only the 
U, but even the Jews, have changed and me- 
rpholed then., to accommodate them to the 
da* cl of them own language. As to the Gretks, 
know it was their practice, but the Hebrews, 
nuke no doubt, wrote and pronounced the 
k*mcs of the Perlim monarchs and governors 
in the fame manner with the native Per- 
bus It is mamteft, beyond contradidion, that 
ttty neither altered the Tyrian and Phoenician 

e nes 0? perfons and places, when they had oc- 
tal to mention them, nor tboh: of the Egypti- 
j* w hen they occurred in their writings. The 
bbytanian and Chaldaic names which are men- 
h^'cd in the Old Teftament, vary nothing from 
jk Chaldean original. In Ezra, Nehciniah, and 
pfctr, we find the Perfian names faithfully pre- 
kt\o\ throughout. 

“The fad is this: Our modern admirers of 
™c Pertichavc borrowed their names of the an- 
° a ‘ l kings and heroes of that country, from ro- 
utes and fabulous legends of modern date and 
compoTuion. . The archives of Pc ilia were vie- 
wed by the Saracens : nothing of importance 
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was written in that country till two centuries af- 
trr the era ot Mohammed. What fuccteded was 
ad fiction and romance. Upon this fabulous 
foundation, the learned Mr Richardfon has erec- 
ted a very romantic fabric, which he thinks fuffi- 
cient to invalidate the credit of the moil authen- 
tic Grecian hiftonans of that empire; tho* the 
failles, on which he founds, were not written till 
near 1000 y ars atttr the pretended events had 
happened, and soo, after all the IVifian records 
had been deftroyed by the Saracens. 

u After t he deciiive victory obtained over tire 
Puritans at KaduTiv, their ancient government was 
overturned, their religion piofcnbed, their laws 
trampled under foot, and their civil tr/nfadions 
clifturbcd \rj the forcible introduction of the lu- 
nar for the folar kale ndar ; while their language 
became alrnoft ovei whelmed by an inundation of 
Arabic words; which from that period, roigion, 
authority, and fafliion incorporated with their 
idiom. 

From the 7th till the 10th century, the Perfian 
tongue, now impregnated with Arabic words, ap- 
pears to have bem negleded. Bagdad, built by 
Almanfor, became foon after the year 761 the 
chief rdidencc of the khalifa, ami the general re- 
fort of the learned and the ambitious from every 
quaiter of the empire. At length the acctfiion of 
the Buyah princes to the Perfian throne marked 
in the 10th century the great epoch of the revival 
of Perfian learning. About 977 the throne of Pcr- 
fia was filled by the gren Azaduddawla ; who 
fiift alfumed the title of S <ltan. He was born in 
Ispahan, and had a ftrong attachment to his na- 
tive kingdom. His court was the ftandard of 
tafte and the rdidence of genius. The native 
dialed of the Prince became foon the general lan- 
guage of competition in alrnoft every branch of 
polite learning. From the «. rid of the 10th till the 
15th century may be confidered as the moft flou- 
rifhing period of Perfian literature. The epic 
poet Firdausi, in his romantic hiftory of the Pcr- 
lian king9and heroes, difpiays'an imagination and 
fnoothnefs of numbers hardiy inferior to Homer. 
The whole fanciful range of Perfian enchantment 
he has interwoven in his poems, which abound 
with the nobleft efforts of genius. This bard has 
ftamped a dignity on the fictions of the eaft, equal 
to that which Homer his given to the mythology 
of ancient Greece. His language may be confi- 
dered as the moft refined diaied of the ancient 
Perfian. Ebu Fekreddin Anju, in the preface to 
the didionary called Far hang Jebanguhri% fay?, 
that the Deri and the Arabic idioms were the 
languages of heaven. 

“ For near 300 years the literary fire of the 
Pcrfians feems to have been a ini oft e\tingu»fhcd. 
In tafte, the orientals are undoubtedly interior to 
the btft writers of modern Europe ; hut in inven- 
tion and fublimity, they arc equalled by none. 
The Pcrfians affed a rhetorical luxuriance, which 
to a European wears the air oftiuncceliary redun- 
dance. Amongft the oriental hiftorians, philofo- 
phers, rhetoricians, and poets, many will be found 
who wquld do honour to any age or peoplt ; 
whilft their romances, their tales, and their fables, 
Hand upon a ground which Europeans have not 
powersto reach. The prefeut language of Per- 
C c c a ha 
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fia is partly Arabic and partly Perfian, though the 
Jatter generally has the afccnrUnt. The former 
sa nervous impetuous, and mafeuline ; the latter 
is flowing, fait, and luxuriant. Their letter* are 
the Arabic with little variation: their alphabet 
Confifts of 32 letter*, which, like the Arabic, are 
read from right to left. The letters are divided 
into Vowel* and confonants. The Arabic charac- 
ters are written ip a variety of different hands. 

, 44 There is a great refemblance between the Per- 
sian and Euglifh languages in the fimplicity of 
fheir form and conftruCtion ; having no difference 
Of terminations to maik the gender either in fnfc- 
flantives or adje< 3 ives; all inanimate things are 
tiemcr; \nd animals of different fexes have either 
different names, of are diftinguilhed by the words, 
Her male, and made female. Sometimes indted a 
word is made feminine after the manner of the 
Arabian:-, by having * added to it. The Perfian 
fubftantiyes have but one variation of cafe, which 
is formed by adding a fy liable to the nominative 
in both numbers ; and anfwers often to the dative, 
but generally to the accufativc cafe, in other lan- 
guage*. The other cafes arc txprefl'ed foj the 
moil part by particle* placed before the nomina- 
tive, The Perfians have two numbers, finguiar 
and plural; the latter is formed by adding a fyl- 
lable to the former. The Perfian adjectives ad- 
mit of po variation in the degrees of comparifcn. 
The comparative is formed by adding ter and the 
fuperlativc by adding t rin to t' c pofitive. 

44 The Perfians haye aiftiye and neu er verbs, 
blit many of their verbs have both an active and 
peuter fenfe, determined only by the confiruCtion. 
Thofc verbs hare prop* rly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe ; the imperative, 
(he aoriff, and the preterite; all the other tenfes 
being formed by particles or auxiliary verbs. 
The paflive voice is formed by adding the tenfes 
of the fubftantive verb to the participle pf the ac- 
tive. . 

44 Jft the anejerd language of Pcrfin, there were 
few or no irregularities ; the imper live, which 
is qft' % n irregular in the modern Perfian. was an- 
ciently formed from the infinitive, till the- Arabs 
introduced their harth confonant-, which obliged 
the Perhaps to change the oid termination of 
fo:ne verbs, and by degrees the original infinitive 
£rew quitc’obfolete ; Vet Jhev iflll retain the an- 
cient imperative, and the aonfts formed from it. 
'This is the only anomalous part of the Pci fian 
language ; which nevertheief* far furpaffes in litn- 
JjJieity all other languages ancient or tnodtrn. 
\Vith yefpetf to the more minute ami intricate 
f>art* of this language* as well as its derivations, 
fompofpiops, conftrutffions, Sec. we muft remit 
c ur readers to Mitiilk'ie’s lnjlitufionc Lingiue T i+r- 
cicjf ch i: rudinienVf pamlulh {inguacvm Arab, el 
Perf.% if Will’ Am Jones’s Perfian Grammar; Mr 
Richard fob’s Arabian ^nd perfian Dictionary**; D. 
tkrbflot’* Jiitl* Orient. Dr Hyde de /b/yy. *irt. 
*ferf. Sec. N umbei Ufa events ate pyeferved in the 
Writings of the onentals, w hich yvete ut ter bear 4 
of in £urope,' and mull jiave for ever lain con- 
cealed from the (umwUdge of if s inhabitants, had 
pot the Perfian and Arabic tongues been ftudied 
knd undtrftdod by .the native- of ihis quarter of 
|br globe. Many qf thofe eyeiits have been tranf- 
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mitted to poficrity in poems and iegendary ta^i 
like the Runic fragments of the north, thcrosiau. 
ccs of Spain, or the Heroic ballads of ourouu 
country. The knowledge of thefe tww languages] 
has laid open to Europe all the treafuresot en 
tal learning, a^d has enriched the minds of Br 
tons with Indian fcjence, as much a» the produ* 
of thefe regions has incrcafcd theT wealth a: 
enervated the confthution. 

As to poetry, the modem Perfians borrow 
their poetical meafures from the Arab*-: they 
exceedingly various and complicated; thry 
fifi of 19 different kinds; but the mott cemi 
of them are the lambic or Trochaic mca'ure, 
a metre that chiefly co« fifi s of thofe compoui 
feet which the ancient* calltd E*>r$i<r<i,com] 
of iambi ard fpondees alternately. In lyiiq 
ry their veifes generally confitt of ja or 
lables : they fometimes, but fcldom, confix of 
Some of their ‘yric verfes contain 13 fyllaW-s: 
the tnoft common Perfian verfe i* mad* up of 
and in tht 3 mcafure are written ail their gtfl 
poems, whether upon heroic or moral fubpjl 
as the w'orks of Firdaufi and Jami, the Bikfofj 
Sadi, and the Mcfnavi of Oeialcddin. Thu 
of verfe anfwers to our common heroic rhjd 
which was brought to \\j high a degree of pdfl 
tion by Pope. The ItuJy of the Per fun 
is fo much the^ more ncccirary, a* there 
books or even letters written in that laiig^ 
which Are not interfperfed with fragm< 
poetry. As to their profody, nothing 
more eafy and fimple. 

Sect. VI. Of the Shan sc r it and Beegai 4 | 
Languages. 

?‘TheShanscrij (fays our author ,)thougl 
of the molt ancient languages in ibe world, 
little known even in Alia, pll about the puddj 
the 10th century. Since that period, bvt! 
defatigahle in^ufiry of the ingenious St 
Liam Jones and the other worthy mtinlxj 
that fociety of which he wa» founder and j 
dent, that noble and ancient langua e bi 
length been brought to ligh? ; a d from it 
tre.i lures of orental knowledge will bccumi 
cated both to Europe and Alia ; know edge* 
without the exertions of that eltablilhmcnt, 
have lam concealed from the rcfearchcs of 
kind to the erul of the world. 

44 The Shanfcrit language has f<>r many cc *5 
ries lain concealed in tht hands of the bracuul 
Iiindoftan. It is by them deemed facred, aod 
of conftnuence confined folciy to the office* ufl 
ligiori. Its name imports the language cfptrfetk 
ft appears to h ive been once current over fll 
of the oriental world. Trace* of its original 1 
tent may be difeovered in almoft every <1itln»S 
A fi«t. Thofe who are acquainted with it hare 
ten found the fimilitudt of Shanfcrit words 
(hofe of Pvrfian and Arabic, and even of U 
and Greek; and that not iii technical and mi 
phorical terttis, but in the ground-work of 1 
guage, in monofyliableS| the names of rumk 
Arid appellations of liich thing* as would be fi 
diferi ruinated bn the dawn of civilrtatipn.. 

44 The ancient coins of many different and ^ 

taut kihgdums of AGa Arc fia rn P t ^ Sharic 

• * * *' ^ 
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rfnrctr?, and moftly contain allufions to the old “ It appears, however, by almbft numberlefs mo* 
tourit mythology. But though numberlefs numents of antiquity Hill exifting, that at a very 
tiatigr^ and revolutions have convulfed Hindoftan, early period a different race of men had obtained 
itui part of it which lies between the Indus and fettlements in that country. It is generally ad- 
& Conges ftikpiefervts that language inviolate, mitted, that colonies of Egyptians had peopled 
pie Tu.idanaentai part of the Shanfcrit language a confiderable part of Hindoftan. Numberlefs 
idtnjrd into three cialfes : Dbaat, or roots of traces of their religion occur everywhere in thofe 
wbi; Sbubd, or original nouns; and Evya, or regions. The learned prefident himfclt is pofitive, 

i lidrs. '1 He latttr are ever indeclinable, but that veftigea of thofe facerdotal wanderers are 
wuuh comprehended in the two former cuf- found in India, China, Japan, Tibet, and many 
Butt be prepared by certain additions and in- part^ of Tartary. Thole colonifts were zealous in 
ws to lit them for compofition. Not a fyl- propagating their religious certmonies wherever 
hwt a Wter, can be added or altered but by they n Tided, and travelled. There is even at thi* 
pm; not the moft trifling variation of the day a fti iking refcmblance between the facred rite* 
fc, m the mmutett fubdivtlion of decienlion or of the vulgar Hindoos and thole of the ancient 
Ration, can be effected without the applica- Egyptians. Sir William Jones hath juftly obftr- 
iluffevcral rules. The number of the radical ved, that the letters of Shanfcrit, ftript of ah ad* 
ffekmeitUry parts is about 700 ; and to thefe, a ventitious appendages, are rraliy the lquare Chal- 
j|p<o!i!u» (lock of verbal nouns owes its origin, daic characters We learn from Calfiodorus, that 
f The Siianfcnt language is very copious and the facred letters of the Egyptians were Chaidaic, 
Kin:. Thcf.rft ot thefe qualities arifes *n a and it is allowed that thole of the bramins were 
meafure fiom the vaft number of compound of the fame complexion. 

bviih which it is almoft overftocked. “The “That the Egyptians had at a very early pe* 
Lm (fays Sir Willuin Jones,) like the Greek, riod penetrated into Hindoftan, is univerlally ad- 
k, and German, delights in compounds ; but mitted. jOfiris, their celebrated monaich and 
touch higher degree, and indeed to i’uch ex- deity, according to their mythology, conducted 
ton 1 could produce word* of more than 20 an army into that country; taught the natives 
ib; not formed ludicrously like that by agrichiture*, laws, religion, the culture of the vine, 
bthe buffoon in Ariftoph incs defbribes a fitaft, &c. Sefoftris, another Egyptian potentate, like - 
WhpeiteCt feriotifnefs, on the moft folemn wile over-ran Hindoftan with an army, and taught 
ions, and in the molt elegant works.” But the natives many ufeful arts and fciences. When 
tfie of its heft authors is wuiulei fu.ly concife. the pallor kings conquered Egypt, it is probable 
IrrguurHv of its etymology it far exceeds that numbers of the priefts, to avoid the fury of 
fred ami t abic ; and, like them, has a pro- the mercilefs invaders, lett Egypt and went into 
feiainbcr of derivatives from each primary India. Thefe were the authors both ot the lan- 
llie grammatical rules alf > are numerous giuge and reiigion of the bramins. The Indiana 
Ktadt, though there are not many anomalies, cultivated, improved, and diverlitied it. 

Hk 7 deckniions of nouns, ait ufed in the “ Though moft of the ancient oriental tongue** 
lu.il, and plural numbers, and all differ- ar^ read from right to left, like the Hebrew, Chai- 
Lrntu, according as they terminate with a daic, Arabic, &c. yet fuch as properly belong to 
M't, with a long or a Ihort vowel ; and as the whole continent of India proceed from lett to 
of different gender?, not a nominative right, like thofe of Europe. The great number 
Sn be formed to any one of thefe nouns with- of letters, the complex mode of combination, ani 
k application ot at leaft four rules } which the difficulty of pronunciation, are conlider.tbie 
kcwifc with each particular difference of impediments to the ftudy of the Bengal lan* 
to-. as above Hated : ukl to this, that eve- guage ; and the ignorance of the people, and in- 
krntbe language may be ufed through all accuracy of their characters, aggravate thefe iu* 
biculions, which is a fuli proof of the dif- conveniences. 

M the idiom;” -and conllquently, (we “ The Bengal alphabet, Jike that of the Shan- 
s* ) ot the imperfedion of this very pe^feS fer't, confilts of 50 tetters, whole form, order, and 
PV r - found, may be learned from Mr Halhed’s gram- 

Hi<Snaiifcrii alphabet contain? 50 letters ; and mar. The vowels are divided into long anti Jhort, 
W: boaft of the l-ramms, that it exceeds all the latter of which are often omitted. Mod of 
^i' jahcU ,n this relpcCj: but as of their 34 the oriental languages are ccnftruCted upon the 
near half carry co. tbined founds, and fame principle, with refpeCt to the omitfion of 
^ the.T vowels are merely the correfpondent the Ihort vowel. 

to as many lliort, the advantage feems “In the Bengal language there are three gender*. 
1 -le more than fanciful. The Shanfcrit The terminations are aa for the mafculine, and 
' »^;>ahends a very gr.at variety of differ- ee for the feminine. In Shanfcnt, the names of 
b 1, if 8, ri, it or 19 fyllables. The Sham all things inanimate have different genders, foun- 
IC ’c ;s impregnated with Ptrlian, Chal* dtd on vague and incomprehenltblc diftmCtions: 

^i.uan, Greek, and even Latin idioms, the fame is the cafe with the Bengal. 

^ ' b ; prefumntion that it was one of “ Every Shanfcrit noun has 7 cafes, exclufive of 
■ ^i T ...i d ;fft ct? v.^hich were gradually pro- the vocative; and thertfore comprehends two 
* ducendants of Noah, in pro- more than even thofe of the Latin. The Bengal 

r • { ' y adually receded from the centre has only 5 cafes. 

^ “ , >< d t Mt the Hindoos were a co- •“ In moft languages where the verb has a fepa- 

^ 1 ^ irf : k : of the patriarch Shtm, rate inflection for each perfoni that inflection 19 

fuf- 
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fufficient to afcertaiti the perfonality ; but in Ben- 
gal compofitions, though the firft and fecond per- 
sons occur very frequently, nothing is more rare 
•than the uiage of the pronoun of the third ; and 
names of perfons are infertcd with a conftant and 
thfgufting repetition* to avoid, the application of 
the words hs and she. The fccond per foil is al- 
ways ranked before the firft, and the third btfore 
the fecund. The perfonal pronouns have 7 cafes, 
which are varied in a very irregular maimer. 

“ The Shanfcrit, the Arabic, the Greek and La- 
tin verbs, are furnifhed with a fet of inflexions 
and terminations fo comprebenfive and fo com- 
plete, that by their form alone they can exprefs 
all the different diltin&ions both of periods and 
time. Three feparate qualities in them are per- 
fectly blended and united. Thus by tbeir root 
they denote a particular ad, and by their inflec- 
tion both point out the time when it takes place 
•and the number of the agents. In Tertian, as in 
Enghih, the verb admits but of two forms, one for 
the prefent tenfe and one for the aonft ; and it is 
oblervabie, that while the paft tenfe is provided 
for by a peculiar inflection, the future is general- 
ly fupplied by an additional word conveying only 
the idea of time, without any other influence on 
the aft implied by the principal verb. 

“ Every Shanfcrit verb has a form equivalent to 
the middle voice of the Greek, uled through all 
the tenfes with a refltdive fenfe, and the former 
«s even the moft extenflve of the two in its ufe and 
office.: for in Greek the refledive can only be a- 
<foptcd intrarrfitiveiy when theadionof the verb 
<Licends to no extraneous fubjed ; but in Shan- 
fcrit, the verb is both {reciprocal and tranfitive at 
the fame time. 

“ Neither the Shanfcrit, nor the Bengalefe, nor 
the Uindoftanic, have any word precifely anlwer- 
ing to the fenfe of the verb I have, and confe- 
<]uentfy the idea is always exprcHed by a phrafe 
fynonymous with efi mihi\ and of couife there is 
«io auxiliary form in tile Bengal verb correfpon- 
cient to-/ have written* but the fenfe is conveyed 
by another mode. The verb fubfUntive, in all 
languages is defedive and irregular, and therefore 
the Shanfcrit calls it a femi-verb. The prefent 
ttufe of this verb, in Greek, Latin, and Perlian, 
appears to be derived from the Shanfcrit. In the 
Bengalefe, this verb ha* but two diftindions of 
time, the prefent and the paft; the terminations 
of the fevtral perfous of which ferve as a model 
tor thofe of the fame tenfc.in all other verbs ro- 
fpedively. 

“ Verbs of the Bengal language may be divid- 
ed into three dalles, which are diftmguiftied by 
their penultimate letter. The fimple and moft 
common form has an open confonant immediately 
preceding the final letter of the infinitive. The 
lecond is corapofed of thofe words wbofe final 
letter is preceded by another vowel or open con- 
fonant going before it. The third confifts entire- 
ly of caufals derived from verbs of the firft and 
lecond conjugations. 

“ The Greek wrbs in p* arc formed exadly 
upon the fame principle with the Shanfcrit con- 
jugations, even in the minuteft particulars. In- 
ftances of this are produced in many verbs, which 
from a root form a new verb by adding the fyl- 
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lable mj, and doubling the firft confooant, 
mode fumtfhes another prefumption ot the Egy 
tian origin ot the Shanfcrit. Many Greeks tran 
led into Egypt ; many Egyptian colonies tcttl 
in Greece. 

“ To form the paft tenfe, the Shanfcrit appl 
a fyli.ibic augment ; the future has for its dur 
teriftic a letter anagolous to that Ot the U 
tenfe in the Greek, and it omits the rodupiicai 
of the firft confonant. The reduplication ofj 
firft confonant is not conftant.y applied toj 
prefent tenfe of the Shanfcrit more than to 
of the Greek. The natural fiinpbcity *i 4 | 
gance of many of the Afiatic languages aie 
iy debaft d and corrupted by the continual; 
of auxiliary verbs; and this ineonvenici 
-evident iy atfe&ed the Perfian, the Htudoft^ 
•the Bengal idioms. 

M The infinitives of verbs in the Sharia^ 
Bengalefe are alwrays ufed as fubftantivc 
In the Shanfcrit language, as in the GreiM 
forms of infinitives and of participles compq| 
five of time ; there are aifo other branch 
verb that fee m to refembletbe gerunds 
pines of the Latin. All the terms which 
qualify, to diftinguilh, or to augment, titfafl 
fiance or aStart , are claflcd by the Shanf 
marians under one head ; and the word 
exprefs it literally (igniiits intreae or 1 
According to their arrangement; a (impel 
confifts of three members; the af.at, th<J 
the fubjed : w'hich, in a grammatical fenfc»! 
duced to two ; the noun and the -i vrb. T 4 
a particular tvard to fpecify fut f words 3 
fy the noun which imports quaniy, and 
to our -adjectives or epitbr'tj ; Such as are 
to denote relation or connection, are iotim 
a prcpoftisn. 

“ The adjectives in Bengalefe have no 
tion of gender or number ; but in ShaivM| 
words preferve the drftin&ion of gender, 1 
-Greek and L ftin. Prepofitions are fubfti 
.cafes. The Latin is lefs polilhed than the 1 
and of confcquence bears a much nearer, 
blance to the Shanfcrit, both in words, inf 
anti terminations. 

u The learned are now convinced that 
of numerical figures was firft derived fromj 
Indeed the antiquity *of their application • 
country far exceeds the powers of inveftig 
All the numerals in Shanfcrit have different j 
for the ditferent genders, as in Arabic. TH 
a ftrong probability tliat the European ipcth 
computation was derived from India, ask »( 
the tame with the Shanfcrit, though we this 
Europeans learned it from the Arabians/’ 

Sect. VII. Of the Chinese Lakguag 

41 The Chinefe, (fays Dr Doig,) accord! 
the moft authentic accounts, are a people of 
antiquity. Their fituation was fuch, as, l 
earlieft ages of the world, in a great ureafu 
cured them from hoftile invafion. As Chinj 
large and fertile country, producing all the 1 
fanes, conveniencics, and even luxuries of u 
inhabitants were under no neccifity of engsg* 
foreign commerce. Satisfied with the art 
which their own country produced, they ~Pf 
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Jtfrrfrlvei entirely to agriculture aiul the arts con- 
tZi-i \rith it ; and their frugality, though their 
05. uLiii<Mi was almoll incredible, rendered the 
of their £41 abundantly fufficient. Their 
ntaiioas were tfcek own ; and as they borrowed 
wfe from, <)ther people, they gradually began 
the reft of mankind, and, like the an- 

* Egyptians, branded them with the epithet 

N'Jtcrurs, 

Tick people had at an early period made a- 
pmneitney in the mechanical arts. Their 
in the liberal fciences was by no means 
Jon. In mathematics, geometry, and 
my, their knowledge was contemptible; 
fin ethics, their laws and cuftoms prove their 
to have been truly fuperfictal. They value 

* .esvery highly upon their oratori.il talents ; 

I yet of all languages fpoken by any civilized 
■jf,thcir’sis the leaft improved.** The learn- 
p IVhg, who traces all other languages from 
jtf Adam, is ob'iged to give up tne Chinefe. 
■IV language of the Chinefe (lays he) was to- 
Jtffcrent from thofe of all other nations, and 

try ftrong fignatures of an original tongue, 
i words are monotyllabic, and compofitions 
privations are altogether unknown. Their 
and verbs admit of no flexions : in fhort, 
thing relating to their idioms is peculiar, 
Kapah!e of being compared with any other 
fft fpoken by any civilized people. Moft bar- 
languages exhibit fomethiY.g that refombles 
Jcmpt tow ards thofe diacritical modificcations 
tfch; whereas the Chinefe, after a fpace of 
years, have not advanced one flop beyond 
cy firft dements of ideal communication. 
OiKU£, j 16.) This circum fiance is a 
(hmonftration, that they did not emigrate 
tint region where the piimitive race of man- 
isthoueht to have fixed its rdidence. Some 
imagined, that they are a Tartarian race, 
K breaking off from the main body of that 
pouj and widely extended people, directed 
[march towards the SE. There, falling in 
fclightful and fertile plains, they found them- 
■fcwell accommodated, that they dropped 
Rfee of changing their habitations. The 
of China is, indeed, fo environed with 
dns, deferts, and Teas, that it w f ould have 
iftcult to have emigrated. Secluded from 
f mankiud, the Chinefe were left to the 
pr ^ of their own inventive powers to fabricate 
Pfguage, as well as the other arts, nece/Jary 
tiw fupport and convenience of life. 

^Thcir ftock of vocables, when they emigrated 
■Tartary, was neither ample nor accommoda- 
te anfwer the purpofes of the mutual convey- 
tot ide.r. With this flendcr flock, however, 
tn have been fatisfted. Inflead of fram- 
* r.cw race of terms by compounding their pri- 
inftead of d*verfifying them by in- 
°r multiplying them by derivatives, as 
I 1 ** »n every other language ; they mther chofe 
kn their primitive words, and by a variety 
iMifications, introduced upon their ortho- 
P?by pr pronunciation, to accommodate them 
M T mcty of fignificatiuns. 

Th« Chinefe language mud then have been a 
utcian dialed. The Chinefe have not hitherto 
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found out the art of compofition of words. Thi* 
is the more iurprifing, that, in the cluraders. 
which form their written language, they employ 
many c >mpofition$. The character by which 
they reprefent misfortune is com poled of one 
hieroglyphic which reprefents a bonfe and another 
which denotes fire; becaufe the great eft misfor- 
tune that can befal a man is to have his houfe on 
fire. With refped to the language which they 
life in fpeech, though they often employ many 
words to expreJs one thing, yet they never r* ij 
them together into one word, making certain 
changes upon them that they may incorjwarate the 
more conveniently, but always preferve them en- 
tire and unaltered. 

44 The vhole number of words in the Chinefe 
language dees not exced 12C0 : the nouns are but 
326. It is furprifing, that a people whofe man- 
ners are polifhed and refined. Humid be able to 
exprefs fo many things as muff attend fueh a com ic 
of life, by fo fmall a number of words, and thofe 
too monofy liable*. The difficulties which attend 
this lingular mode mud be felt almoft every in. 
ftant. Du Unlde lays, that the Chinefe have two 
dilferent dialcds: the one vulgar, which is fpolo :% 
by the vulgar, and varies according to the differ- 
ent provinces > the other is called the Mandarin 
language and is current only among the learned! 
The latter is properly that which was former!/ 
fpoken at couit in the province of Kiang- nan, ami 
gradually fpread among the polite people in the 
other provinces. It is fpoken with more elegance* 
in the provinces adjoining to Kiang-nan than ii\ 
any other part of the kingdom. By degrees it 
was introduced into all parts of the empire, ami 
became the univerfal language. 

“We are therefore of opinion, that the modern 
language of the Chinefe was deduced from the o- 
riginal Mandarin or court dialect, and that this 
laft was an artificial fpeech fabricated by that peo- 
ple. The learned have long held it up as the pri- 
mary dialed, becaufe, fa y they, it bears all the 
fignatures of an original unimproved language. 
In our opinion, nothing appears more mgeiv'riflf 
artificial. It is uuiverfally allowed that, in its 
ftrudure, arrangement, idioms, and phrafeology, 
it refembles no other language. Is not every learn- 
ed man now convinced, that all the Aliatic langu- 
ages yet known difeover unequivocal fymptoms 
of their cognation and family refemblance ? The 
Ethiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, Per firms, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, the Brahmans, Btn- 
galefe, the Hindoos bordering upon China, all 
fpeak only different diftfeds of one language, vary- 
ing from the original in dialed only, foine in a 
greater fome in a feller degree : why fhould the 
Chinefe alone ftand altogether infulated and un- 
allied ? Our readers will agree with us, th3t had 
the language of the Chinefe been the original lan- 
guage, a refemblance mufl have 1U11 exifted be- 
tween it and its descendants. If it had originated 
from any other language, it would have retain- 
ed feme charaderiitic features of its parent arche- 
type. 

“ The Chinefe have an Immemorial tradition, 
that their language was framed by Yao, 1 uu firlt 
emperor, to whom they attribute the invention of 
every thing curioti?| ufeful, and ornamental. Tra- 
ditional 
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ditional hiftory, when it is ancient, uniform, and 
univcrfal, is generally well founded: we think 
this tradition may be fairly admitted as a collateral 
evidence. 

“ The paucity of vocables contained in this fin- 
gular language, we think another preemption of 
its artificial contexture. The Cbinefe O nomat he - 
t a” (impolers of names,) “ would fine it an ardu- 
ous talk to devife a great number of new terms, 
and would therefore reft fattsfied with the fmal- 
kft number poffibie. In other languages we find 
the like economy was obferved. Rather than fa- 
bricate new words, men adapted old words to 
new, ^pmetirnes even to conuary bonifications. 
They aifo contrived to join ievtral old ones into 
one ; whence arofe a numerous race of com- 
pounds. Derivatives too a$e fabricated for the 
fame purpofe. Inftead of creating n^w vocables, 
old ones were compounded, diverfified, deflected, 
ramified, metamorpholed, and tortured into a 
thoufand different fhapes. 

44 There are three diffeunt methods to enrich 
and extend the range of a language, ift. By fa- 
bricating a multitude of words; the plan which 
has been purfued by the Aral**, ad, By framing 
a multitude of com pout, da and derivatives, as in 
the Greek and the Shanfcrit. 3d, By varying the 
jignification of words without enlarging their 
number; as praltifed by the Chinefe and their 
colonifts. The Arabians ha/e ihewn the mod 
fertile and inventive genius, fince they have 
enriched their language by atfualty creating a 
new and numerous race of word?. The fabrica- 
tors of the Shanfcrit and the collectors of the 
Greek have exhibited ait, but comparatively lit- 
tle fertility of genius.” 

44 The Chinefe (if we may believe their pane- 
gyrifts,) perform ail the offices of the mod per- 
fect language, by a few monofyllabic notes, litn- 
ple, inflexible, and invariable, inertly “ by a par- 
ties dr modification of the found.” Dr Doig cele- 
brates them for this method, as much more iuge- 
nioujly artificial , than that adopted by all other 
nations. We cannot help differing from our 
learned author, and can fee nothing ingenious in 
the whole Chinefe fyftem. The foie ohjeft of 
language is to communicate ideas with eafe and 
perfpicuity. How far the Chinefe language is 
qualified for this purpofe, let Dr Doig’s own 
words declare. 44 Though the number of words, 
(fays he,) in the Chine ft language does not amount 
to above iaoo, yet without multiplying words, the 
fenfe is varied almoft in infinitum , by the variety 
of the accents, inflections, tones, afpirations, and 
the other changes of the voice and pronuncia- 
tion ; circumfianca , which make thofc wno do 
not thoroughly undtrfiand the language, frequently 
mijlake one word for another .” After this coiicel- 
fion from its panegyrift, wc need make no com- 
ment on the perfpicuity of the Chinefe language. 
The examples, however, given by the learned 
doCtor of its ambiguity, but which ' he give* as 
examples of its copio' fiefs, are worth quoting : 

“ The word teov pronounced fiowly, drawing 
out the v and raifing the voice, fignifics a lord or 
mafier . If it is pronounced with an even tone, 
lengthening the v, it fignifics a hog . When it is 
pronounced quick and lightly, it imports a x/ 7 - 
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chert. If it be pronounced in a ftrong and male 
line tone, growing weaker towards the end, it G 
nifies a coliunn . ,®y. the fame economy, the fj 
lable po y according to the various accents a 
the ditferent modes of pronunciation, haselt* 
different fignifications. It fignifies glafi, h k 
to winnow rices, wife or liberal , to fxepa.ee, an 1 
woman , to break or cleave, inclined, a xty Hu 
to water , a Jlave or captive. 

44 Again, the fame word joined to various 
then;, imports a great many different thii.^s; 
example mou, when alone, fignifics a tree, cw 
but when joined with another word, it hasnj 
other fignifications. Mou leoo, imports “ w 
prepared for building;” mou Urn , is M bait 
wooden grates;” mou hia , 44 a box;” mi i 
44 a cheft of drawer* mou tfiang , “ad 
ter mou eul , a mtifliroom mou nu, 44 2 ( 
Imail orange mou fing , “ the planet Jupi 
mou mien , 44 cotton,” See, This word m 
joined to feveral other?, ami has as many Jill 
figurations as it has different combnutw 
Such is the copiouf/ufs and perfpicuitp ot the 
guage of the Chinese ; a people who haw 
fo highly celebrated by the French philofcpk 
the present age, and whole, pretendtd clai 
antiquity have been fet up in oppofition ! 
chronology of the Scriptures ; although it 
on 110 better authority, than that of li 
gendary hiftory, partly deftroved, and hut 
pieferved in their abfurd language, throoj 
medium of thtir perplexed unintelligible 
glyphic s. We were the more furprifed M 
Dr Dojg difpofed to celebrate the Icamiuj 
artificial language of this people, that lie 1 
from the whole of the , reft of his treatile Qd 
Iology, above quoted, to be a fteady a<ft 
for the authenticity .md truth of the ScriptH 
the Old Teftament. Indeed the Chincfc 
guage bears deciiive marks of its being a 
for like all the works of art, it falls infinitd 
of nature. 

Sect V 1 IK Of the Greek LanguaCI 

44 The Greeks, (faysDr D oig,) according 
moft authentic accounts, were defetndedof 
or Jon, the 4th fon of Japhet, the elJeft 
the patriarch Noah. The Scriptures ofokt 
all the orientals to this day, call the Grea 
nun, or Juanam », or Jaw noth. At wh.it pi 
the coiontfts arrived in thelc pans cannot hd 
tainly determined ; nor is it of great import* 
That they carried along with them into theifi 
fettlenients the language of Noah and bis fa 
is, we think, a point that cam ot be contra 
We have endeavoured to prove that the Hdi 
or at lead one or other of its lifter dial 
was the prirfcscval language of mankind. 
Hebrew, then, or one of its cognate 
was the original dialect of tin* Jotiim or Giq 

44 Be that as it may, before thefe peopcl 
their appearance in profane hiftory, their lanf 
deviates very widely from this original arcbd 
By what means, at what period, and tM 
length of time this change was introduced, *! 
cafy to be elucidated. That it was progmfi* 
certain. _ 

“ The colonics, which traserfed a latgf tr ® 
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ncnfry before ihey arrived at their deftined fet- 
t'rmcnts, mufl have ftruggled with r.umberltfs. 
dualities in the courfe of their peregrinations, 
ftr earth, during the per iods which immediately 
(acceded the univerlal deiuge, muft have been 
toured with fore/ls, interfered with fwamps, 
akes, rivvn, and numberlefs other impediments, 
lithe necrilaries, and a few of .the conveniences 
if life, will always engrofs the firft cares of man- 
kind, the procuring of thefe comforts will ex- 
Idtsll concern about arts and fciences which 
t anconneded with thefe purfuits. Hence 
■I of thofe colonies, which migrated to a very 
Stfdiftance from the plains of SUinar, negled- 
tbtpradice of the polite modes of civilization 
ich their anccftors were acquainted with, and 
iftHtd before their migration. Certain it is, 

I ttafe nations which continued to refide in 
[neighbourhood pf that centre of civilization, 
ip appear in a cultivated ftate; whiie the co- 
ils who removed to a considerable diftance 
l into birbarifm, at a period more early than 
tonals of profane hiftory can reach. This np- 
i to have been the fituntion of the primary 
krtants of Greece. Their own historians ex* 
la very unoromifing piduie of their earlieft 
iroitors. Diodorus Siculus, in delineating the 
liter of the original men, (ketched fci« draught 
I the firfl inhabitants of Greece. He repre- 
them as abfblute favages, going out in 
(wrties to make war upon the wiid beads of 
rid, which kept them in continual alarm. 
Ctffity obliged them to band together for 
ttutnal fecurity; they had not fagacity e- 
bto dtftinguifh between the wholefome and 
houi vegetables ; nor had they ikiil enough 
fnp and preferve the fruits of autumn for 
fiihhftencc, during the winter.” The fc ho- 
is Pindar, deferibing the inhabitants of Pclo 
fays, that the nymphs, called MeliJJ . >, 
flfd upon men to relinquiih the abominable 
of ealiag raw JicJh torn from living alli- 
ed ptrfuaded them to ufe fruits for food, 
*Jdi, that “ in Peloponnefus, they honoar- 
ifiymph*, bccaiife they firft pointed out the 
rfiiv.ng on the fruits of the earth, and put 
I to the barbarous pradice of feeding on 
Ijejb. The fame ladies too invented gar- 
knude of the bark of trees.” Hecatacus the 
Strabo, Pliny, Herodotus, and other 
rat authors give fiimlar accounts of the favage 
tof ancient Crecce. “ But what clearly de- 
bates the unpolifhed character of the an- 
Cretks is, the extravagant honours lavifhecP 
•rat upon the inventors of ufeful and ingeni- 
■h* Molt of thefe were advanced to divine 
**» and became the objects of religious 
kiptofuccceding generations. (8ee Mvste* 
rad Mythology.) To thefe teftimonres 
fkvagifm of the original Greeks, others al- 
^thnot number might be added. While 
in thin fltuation, a new colony ar- 
thole parts, which in a few years confi- 
■y changed the face of affairs. The people 
tMipofed this colony were called Pelasgi: 
whofe origin, country, character, and 
much has been written, and many 
:^XVU. Part II. 
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different opinions exhibited by the learned. The 
general opinion is that they were natives either of 
Egypt or Phoenicia.” 

An anonymous author quoted by Dr Doig, 
has proved by very plaufible arguments, that thefe 
people could not be defendants of the Egyptians 
nor Phoenicians; He maintains, that the Pelafgi 
were a great and numerous tribe ; that they over* 
fpread all the coaft of Afia Minor from Mount 
Mycale to Troas j that they were mailers at one 
time of all the Afiatic and Grecian iflands ; that 
they over-ran Greece and many of the neighbour- 
ing countries; and all this in lefs than half a cen- 
tury. Thefe fads he proves from Homer, Diodorus 
Sicuius, Paufanias; and other Greek authors of 
approved authenticity. He (hows, that they were 
a civilized generation ; that they were well ac- 
quainted with military affairs, legiilation, agricul- 
ture, navigation, architedure, letters, &c. He 
infills that Phoenicia could not at any given pe- 
riod have furnifhed fuch a numtrous body of e- 
migrants. He believes that this event took place 
before the invalion of Canaan by the Ifraciites j 
that confcquently the Pelafgic migration was not 
occafioneil by that catallrophe. He has fhown, 
that tiie Egyptians in the earliell ages were averfe 
to foreign expeditions, efpecially by fea. He 
finds, that the Egyptian and Phoenician colonies, 
which afterwards fettled in Greece, were enemiea 
to the Pelafgi, and either fubdued or expelled 
them. He concludes, that thefe people were the 
progeny of the Arabian fhepherds, who, at a very 
early period fubdued all Egypt. (See Egypt, § 
8.) After pofilfiing that country about two cen- 
turies and a half, they were conquered by Ame- 
nophis, who drove them out of the country. 
Upon this the fugitives retired to Paleftine, where 
Manetho the Egyptian hrftorian lofes fight of 
them, and confounds them with the Ifrael- 
ite3. This writer fuppofes that thofe fugitives 
gradually directed their courfe for the tV. and 
NW. coafts of Afia Minor, whence they conveyed 
themfclvcs over to Greece. 

Such are the arguments by which this author 
fupports his hypothecs. It is new, and appears 
by no means improbable. Our readers may con- 
fult Gebelm’s Preliminary Difcourfe to his Greek 
Didionary, Lord Monboddo’s Origin and Pro- 
grefs of Language, vot. i« and Bryant’s Ancient 
Mythology. 

But “ nothing is more certain, than that the Pe- 
la(gi were the firft people who civilized the favages 
of ancient Greece. Whether we fuppofe the Pe- 
tafgi to have been the offspring of the Phoenici- 
ans, Egyptians, or Arabian (hepherds, it will make 
little difference as to their language ; every man 
of learning is convinced that thofe three nations, 
efpecially at that early period, fpoke a dialed of 
the Hebrew. The Pelafgi, then, mull have fpo- 
ken a dialed of that language when they arrived 
in Greece. Perhaps it might have undergone fe- 
veral changes, and acquired fbmc new modifica- 
tions, during fo many years as had pafitd fincc 
they began to be a feparate nation, and in the 
courfe of fo many peregrinations. Some monu- 
ments of theirs dill extant prove this fad beyond 
all contradidion. As thefe people incorporated 
D d d with 
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with the aborigines of Greece, the remains of the 
original language of mankind, or at lead fo much 
of it as had been retained by them, gradually coa- 
lefced with that of the new fettiers. From this it 
is obvious, that prior to the arrival < f the ncwco- 
lonifts from the Eaft, the language now current 
among the two onited tribes mutt have been a 
dialed of the Phoenician, Arabian, Hebrew, &c. 
Herodotus affirms, that the Pelafgi in his time 
fpoke a barbarous language, quite unint< lligtble 
to the modern Greeks. The reafon of this dif- 
ference between the language of tht Heilenes or 
Greeks in the ape of Herodotus, and that of the 
remains of the Pblafgi at that period, feems to be 
this: Prior to his time, the Gretk fengu^ge had 
undergone many changes and received vaft im- 
provements ; whereas that of the remnant of the 
Pelafgi, who were now reduced to a low date, 
had remained ftationary, and wa* then in the 
fame predicament in which it had been a century 
after their arrival in the country. 

“ As the Pelafgi were a people highly civilized 
and well inftruded in the various arts then known 
in the eaflcrn w’orld, and were fkilled in agricul- 
ture, archite&ure, mufic, &c. the preemption is 
that they could not be unacquainted with alpha- 
betical writing. This mod uftful art was well 
known in the countries from which they emigra- 
ted ; and of courfe it is impoffible to imagine, that 
they did not export this art as well as the others. 
Diodorus Siculus pretends, that the Pelafgi recei- 
ved alphabetical letters from Cadmus and his Phoe- 
nician followers; that tbofe letters were afterwards 
called Pelafcic, becaufe the Pelafgi were the firft 
people of Greece who adopted them. This mull 
gjo.to the fcore ot national vanity, lince very fbon 
aticr' he acknowledges that Linus wrote the ex- 
ploits of the firft Bacchus and feveral other roman- 
tic fiab’es in Pelatgic characters ; and that Orphe- 
us, and Pronap idt- s the mafter of Homer, uled 
the fame kind of letters. Zenobius likewife in- 
forms us, that Cadmus flew Linus for teaching 
characters differing from his. Thefe letters could 
be none other than the Pelafgic. 

“ Pausanias, in his Attics, relates, that he 
himfelf faw an infeription upon the tomb of Co- 
roebus, who lived at the time when Crotopus, 
who was contemporary with Deucalion, was king 
of the Argives. This infeription then was prior 
to the arrival of Cadmus ; and confequently letters 
were known in Greece before they were introdu- 
ced by this chief. It likewife appears from Hero- 
dotus himfelf, that the Ionians were in pofl'efiion 
of alphabetical characters before the coming of the 
Phoenicians. “ For (fays he) the Ionians haring 
received letters from the Phoenicians, changing the 
figure and found of fome of them, ranged them 
with their own, and in this manner continuer) to 
uie them afterwards.” If, then, the Ionians ran- 
ged the Phoenician characters with their own, it is 
obvious that they had alphabetical characters of 
their own. 

“ Monuments bearing inferiprions in the fame 
letters have a!fo been diicovercd in feveral parts of 
Greece and Italy, which place this point beyond 
the reach of controverfy. As the Pelafgi emigra- 
ted from Arabia, the prefumption is that their let- 
ters were Phoenician. They are laid by. Dr Swin- 
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ton to have been 13 in number, whereas the Phoe- 
nician alphabet con fi ft s of 1 6. The three addition- 
al letters were probably invented by the latter 
people after the Pelafgi had left the eaftern quar- 
ters. Befides, the Phoenician characters had not 
as yet received names ; and accordingly the Ro- 
mans, who derived their letters from the Arcadian I 
Pelafgi, had no names for theirs. They were on 
courfe no other than the original letters of thfl 
Phoenicians in their firft uncouth and irrepfifl 
form : and for this reafon they eafily gave way* 
the Cadmean, whic' were more beautiful, 
regular, and better adapted to expedition. 

“ Hitherto we have feen the Pelafgi and the: 
mm incorporated, living undvr the fame 
fpeaking the fame language, and ufir.g the 
letters. But another nation, and one too 
extent and populoufnefs, had at an early pc^ 
taken pol riflon of a confidcrable part of the 
try afterwards diftinguiftud by the name of 
or Greers. Th Thracians were a great and nq 
ty nation ; inferior to none except the Indi^ 
fays Herodotus. Thefe people, at a very early 
riod, had extended their quarters over all the 
them parts of that country. They were, in 
cient times, a learned and polifhed nation, 
them, in fuccccding ages, the Greeks learned 
ufeful and ornamental feienccs. Orpheus theW 
fician, the legiflator, the poet, the philofcjB 
and the divine, is known to have been of TtaC 
extraction. Thamyris and Linus were bisdp 
pies, and highly refpeded araong the Greek! 
their learning and ingenuity. That thefe p ef 
fpoke the fame language with the Greeks, isal 
dantlv evident from the connexion between!! 
and thefe Thracian bRrds. The Thracian 
gunge, then, whatever it was, contributed 
great proportion toward forming that d 
Greeks. From the remains of the Thracian® 
left there appears to have been a very ftri 
femblance between it and the Chaldean. T)H 
fition we could fupport by the moft plaufiW® 
mologicd deduction, did our limits admit, 
pears that the Thracians, Getae, and Daci 
vi, fpoke nearly the dime language. The G® 
fo much celebrated in the annals of the lowtf 
pire, were the defendants of the Getac and 
and confequently retained the dialed of theaH] 
ceftors. 

“ We have now found out three branches cH 
Greek language ; that of the lonim or jlbcrqii 
that of the Pelafgic tribe, and that of thcTh 
cians. Thefe three were only different dialed* 
the very fame original tongue. Some centid 
after the arrival of the Pelafgi, Cadmus, an Eg 
tian and a fojourner in Phoenicia, arrived in 
tk with a multitude of followers. This chief I 
his countrymen introduced letters and feveral (4 
ufeful improvements into the country. Asrt 
people were natives of Phoenicia, their alphi 
was that of their native country, confifting of 
letters. That the Phoenician alphabet was nd 
the feme with the Samaritan and Hebrew, hast* 
fo often and fo clearly dem onff rated by the lean 
of the two laft centuries, that it would be fur® 
ous to infift upon it. The Phoenicians wrote fa 
right to left, and the old Grecian chaxatien nu* 
ed exa&Jy refemble the other- , 

9 «T! 
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** The names of the Cadmean chara&ers are Sy- 
riin t which (hows the near rTcinblance between 
language aod the Phoenician. They ftand 
has : alpha, betba, gamla, dlta, Sec. The Syrians 
x'id to add a to the Hebrew vocables; hence a- 
rph becomes alpha , beth, bet ha or ben*. See. In 
lie Cadmean alphabet we find the vowel letters, 
i!.ich is an infallible proof that this was the prac- 
xe of the Phoenicians in the age of Cadmus ; nnd 
furnilhes a preemption that the Jews did 
Ik fime at the fame period. 

“ It is evident that the oldeft Greek letters, 
ilieb are written from right to left, differ very little 
tom thofe of the Pdagi. The four double letters 
t 1, 4f x.9 are faid to have been added by Pala- 
bevirs about ao years before the war of Troy. 
Smooides is generally fuppofed to have added the 
fetters l, u, though it appears by fome ancient 
■fcriptians that lbme of thefe letters were ufed 
pcf rc the days of Palamcdes and Simonides. In 

I car 1456 feven brazen tables were difeovered 
igubium, a city of Umbria in the Apennines, 
)ich five were written in Pelafgic or Etrufcan 
[dens and two in Latin. The firft of thefe ta- 
‘ thought to have been compofed about 168 
after the taking of Troy, or 1206 >tars be- 
Zhrift. By comparing the infeription on thefe 
s with the old Ionic chambers, the curious 
heen enabled to difeover the rcfembhince. 

The old Ionic characters, written from right 
b left continued in general ufe for feveral centu- 
■ : It was compofed of the Gidmean and Pclaf- 
■charaCters, with foine variations of form, po- 
■00, and found. The Athenians continued to 
It this character till the year of Rome 350. The 
Id Ionic was gradually improved into the new, 
■d this quickly became the reigning inode. Af- 
fcthe old Ionic was laid afide the 
piropliedon came into cuftom, which goes back- 
puk and forwards as the ox does with the 
■Pugh.” See Bo u strop he don. 44 The words 
|pra 5 ! placed clofe together, ai>d few fmall letters 
fcc ufed before the 4th century. If our curious 
■tiers would wifh to know more of letters and 
phabets, we mud remit them to Chiihul, Mor- 
M Pofttllus, the great Montfaucon, Gebciin, 
lfer, Sec. Having now, fufTiciently proved 
fct the Greek alphabet was derived from tlx* 
P^oieian, in order to convince our illiterate 
ttftlmuf the certainty of our pofition, we fhall 
a Lhcmc of both alphabets, to which we 
fcali fubjoin fome ftriCtures upon fuch letters of 
Ac Gruk alphabet as admit any ambiguity in their 
!#ure and application. 

■ * ** alpha, had two founds, the one broad like 
jbthe Euglifh word all ; the other {lender, as e 
#**4 Jpenj, defend. The Hebrews certainly ufed 
"lb, becaufc they had no other letter to exprefs 
& found ; the Arabs call the firft letter of their 
i»Voabct dipb ; ami they as well as the Phoenici- 
an employ that letter to exprefs both the found 
«f A and E promifcuoufly. The Greeks call their 
3 th IcUcr that is, E (lender, which feerns 

lo have been introduced to fupply the place of A 
fonder. 
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Met and in words with the fpiritus *fper begin- 
ning books, chapters, fe&ioiu, &>c. E originally 
marked both the found of and Ht« ; that is, 
it was fometimes founded Ihort as at prefent, 
and fometimes long, where it is now fupplied by 
II. As it was found convenient to diftinguifu 
thefe two different quantities of found by different 
letters, they adopted H, the former fbiritus afper , 
to denote the long found of E, and fubftituted the 
p.efcnt fpiritus afper ['] in its place. 

“ 1, iota, is the Hebrew or Phcenician jod or yod. 
We imagine it originally ferved the purpofe of 
both iota and ypftlon. It had two different 
founds ; the one broad and full, the other weak 
and (lender. The latter had the found of the mo- 
dem 1/^o.w. That this was a&ually the cafe, ap- 
pears in feveral monumental inferiptions : And u- 
pon this depends the variation of fome cafes of the 
demonftrative pronoun and of the lecond deolen- 
fion. 

44 o, omicrori or fmall 0 ? in the original Greek, 
had three different founds. It founded 0 ftiort, as 
at prefent ; and likewise long, now denoted by 
xi or large O. It like Wife marked the found cjf 
the improper diphthong lbjmctd like the Eng- 
lifh diphthong 00. The xi was taken from the 
Phcenician vau or V. 

“ T > Jbfiloo was adopted U> t fupply a mark for 
the foul d of I (lender. 

44 z, zrta, is compounded of h. Dion. Halic. 
however, informs us that this letter fhould be pro- 
nounced fi, according to the Doric plan. 

44 0, theta, was not known in the old Greek. It 
is compounded of r and the fpiritus afper , both 
which were of old written feparatcly thus TH. 

44 3 , xi , is compounded of yt f *#. Thefe 
letters, too, were originally written feparately. 

44 <*», phi. This letter is compounded of fi, or 
<, and the fpiritus after; thus bh, riH. 

44 x, chi, like the foregoing, Is compounded of 
y, or *, and the fuiritus afper as above. 

“ ** pJ * like fome of the reft, is made up of 
6 #, or which, too, were onginally written in 
feparate charaefters. 

44 Every language, we believe, was originally 
compofed of inflexible words. One of the firft 
attempts towards forming the variations, now de- 
nominated declcn/ions and conjugations , would pro- 
bably be made upon the demonjlrativ? article and 
the fukjlanti've verb. In the Greek tongue, this 
\vas evidently the method. 

44 The original Greek article was imported from 
the eaft. It w as the Hebrew or P cemcian rr ha. 
This particle fometimes fignifies one, and fome- 
times it anfwcis to our dcnumftraUvc the ; both 
in its adverbial and demonffrarive capacity it im- 
ports demonffration. In the cariicit ftages of the 
two oriental languages, it was probably written a- 
part, as l*a mclecb 44 the king.” In procefsof time 
it came to be joined with the following word, as 
HammeUcb. From this we think the Gieek article 
was deduced. It is dill retained in the Doric di- 
aled in its priftine character. The difference be- 
tween ho and ha in the caftcrn language is nothing. 
Here then we have the articles « mafculine and k 


" H , eta, was originally the mark of the fpiritus feminine. Upon thefe feveral changes were fuper- 
<0 &rr, and no doubt aniwered to the Hebrew n. induced, to render them more ufrtul for the pur- 
m ii ftill retained in that capacity in the word Hu pofeg of language.” 

Dddi Af> •*: 
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After this our learned author di (plays his per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language, by enlar- 
ging upon the different parts of fpccch, upon 
which h:; makes a number of judicious obferva- 
tions j but which our room permits us not to 
quote ; nor do we think it would be of great im- 
portance, to any reader, but a ftudent of the 
Greek language, who certainly would not truft 
his luccefs in fuch a ftudy to any thing, that he 
could expert to find under Philology, In a work 
like ours. We (hall therefore content onrfelves 
with quoting oply a few' more of the learned Doc- 
tor’s general remarks, which we think will be in- 
terefling to readers of all clafles. 

“ We have already dcmonftrated (fays he) that 
the Jonim or Aborigines of Greece were a race of 
barbarians ; that their language or rather jargon 
was of the feme contexture. The Pelafgi found 
both the people and their fpeech in this unculti- 
vated (late, Thefe people arrived in Greece a- 
bout the year before Chrid 1760. It was then 
that the language of Greece began to be cultivated. 
Before the age of HomeGthe work feems to have 
Been completed. Nothing of confeqiienee was 
afterwards added to the original (lock. Homer 
was bom an . ante Chr. 104 \ ; confequently the 
cultivation of the Grgtjk tongue w as completed in 
about 700 years. But if Orpheu6, Linus, Taniy- 
ris, &c. wrote long, before Homer, as they cer- 
tainly did, that language was arrived 'nigh the 
ftandard of perfection 200 years before ; by which 
computation the period of its progrefs towards its 
dationarv point is reduced to 500 years. But as 
the Pelafgi were a colony of foreigners, w r e ought 
to alloy them one century to incorporate with 
the natives, and to communicate their language, 
laws, manners, and habits, to the aborigines. By 
this deduction w*e reduce the term of cultivation 
to.lcfs than four centuries. 

41 During this period Greece was furioufly agi- 
tated by internal wars.' Hi at country was divided 
into a number of independent dates, which were 
perpetually engaged in quarrels. The proftflton 
of arms was neeeflary. for the prefervatiem of the 
date ; and the man of prowcls was honoured as a 
demigod. The Greek tongue was then rough and 
unpoliihed ; becaufe, like the ancient Romans, the 
braved jnen were more difpofed to act than to 
/peak, 

“ There has appeared among barbarous or half- 
civilised people a defeription of men whofe pro- 
feflion it has been to frequent the houfes or pa- 
laces of the great, to celebrate their achievements, 
or thofe of their anceftors, in the fublimed drains 
of heroic poetry. Accordingly we find, that the 
Germans had their bards , the Gauls their fads f the 
Scandinavians their fcaldf or fca Idtrs, the Irifh their 
fit' as, all retained for that very purpofe. They 
lived with their chieftains ; attended them to bat- 
tle ; were wilnefles of their heroic deeds ; animat- 
ed therp with martial drains; and celebrated their 
prow cfs if they proved victorious ; or, if they fell, 
railed the fong of w'oe, and chanted the mournful 
vlnge over their fepulchrcs.” See Bards,.Min- 

I l RELS, &C. , 

“ Among the ancient Greeks there was a nuire- 
rviK tribe of men of the fame defeription, who 
v»ere dl once poet; and mufidaus, and v/hofc elk 
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fice it was to celebrate the praifes of the great, 
and to tranfmit their exploits to podenty in the 
mod exaggerated encomia nu. Thefe poetical va* 
grants were dyled or fongfters. Sonic of tk& 
lived in Hie houfes of great men ; while othro, 
lefs (kilful or lefs fortunate, drolled about th« 
country in the manner above defcribed. The 
more illudrious of thofe a«$*i who were retained 
in the temples of the gods, were the hrft impruf 
vers of the language of the Greeks. Among th$ 
Hebrews the firft poetical compoGtions w at 
hymns in honour of Jehovah.” (See Exod. xij 
Judges v. &c.) 44 In Greece, w'hen all wasca 
fufion and devadation, the temples of the gu 
were held inviolable. There the impro< 
their talents, and formed religious anthems 
thofe models which their progenitors had dm 
in the ead. 

44 The language of the Greeks was yet rug 
and unmellou’ed i their firft care was to rtwk 
more foft and flexible. They enriched it with M 
ables fuited to the offices of religion. Homer 
very where mentions a diftindiion K tween 
language of god^ and men. The priefts cuncifl 
in promoting this important purpofe. Fromi 
fource the drolling drew the rudimcnti 
their art ; and from the vulgar deduced the 
ments of a polifhed dylc. From thefe 
fuperior order, the Greek tongue acquired! 
variety and flexibility, from which it has da 
that eale, beauty, and verfatility, by which it 
palfes mod other languages. 

44 Few colonies have emigrated from anycii 
zed country without a detachment of pridt* 
their train. The fupreme powers have il* 
been worlhipped w ith mufic and dancing. 1 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, delig^j 
in thefe muiical and jocund feftivals. He pr 
who attended the lones, Dorcs, JEolians, 1 
bans, Athenians, See. from the ead, intr«& 
into Gretce that exquifite tade, thofe delicate 
Heal feelings, which didinguilhed the Greeks 
all the neighbouring nations. Hence that otl 
rous race of ononuitopaias , by which the 0 
language is inverted with the power of exprd 
aimed every pafiion of the' human foul, & ft 
terms as oblige it to feel and aditially toaflinurf 
to the paflion it would excite. (See OnomAI 
poeia.) Numberlefs indances of thisoccurin 
very page of Homer, Hefiod, Pindar, Scphod 
Euripides, and even of Ariftopbanes : to quote 
(lances would be to ir.fult the Greek ftudert.” 

Here, after giving Ihort hidory of Grec 
poetry, Dr Doig enumerates the mod eminent 
thofe Greek poets, who fucct (lively brought t 
art and the language to perfection, panicuh 
Orpheus, Linus, Mu fie us, Mclampus, Olen, I 
fiod, and Homer, 

44 The Grecian poets (fays our author,) 
joyed another advantage which that clafsct w 
ers have feldom polTefl’td, which arofe from 
different diale cts into which their language 
divided. Ail thofe dialers were adopted ird 
rently by the prince of poets; a circurriU 
which enabled him to take advantage of any v 
from any diakc^ that luited his purpofe. T 
rendered* verfi fixation eafy, and difrufed an agr 
able variety over his compofltion. He even 1 

comoiudiC 
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: ©modated words from Macedonia, Epirus, and ponnefus and fettled in that peninfula, they in- 
'tncum, to the purpofes of his vcrfification : corporatcd with the JEoiians, and thtir two dia- 
khdes, the laws of quantity were not then clear- lefts blended into one produced the new Doric, 
r ifccrtaiikd. Succeeding poets did not enjoy TheoriginalDoresinhabitedaruggedmountain- 
kk advantages, and confcquently have been more ous region about OlTa and Pmdus, and fpoke a 
itcumlcnbtd both in their diftion and numbers, rough unpolilhed language fimilar to the foil which 
“Tbc Greek language was divided into many they inhabited. Andrew Schottus, in his obfer- 
Mfcrtnt dialefts. Every petty canton had fome vations on poetry, 1 . a. cap. $0. proves from an 
(collar farms of fpeech which diftinguilhed it old M. S. of “ Theocritus, that there were two 
|d the others. There were, however, 4 dia- dialefts of the Doric tongue, the one ancient and 
bl ariaiions which prevailed over ail the o- the other modern: that this poet employed Ionic 
i> Thefc were the Attic , Ionic, AZolic, and Vo- and the modern Doric ; that the old Doric dia- 
Thcfc four dialeftical diftinftions originated left was rough and cumbrous; but that Theocri- 
itfce different countries in the eaft,from which tus adopted the new as being more foft and mel- 
tribts refpeftively emigrated. The Attics low.” A prodigious number of poets and philo- 
ftrd, , of the barbarous aborigines; ad, fophers wrote in this dialeft, fuch as Epicharmus 
l adventitious colony of Egyptian Saites : 3d, the poet; Ibycus the poet of Rhegium ; Corinna 
branch of Ionians from the coaft of Paleftine. the poetefs of Thebes ; Erynna a poetefs of Lef- 
llaft formed the old Ionian dialtft, from bos; Mofchus the poet of Syracufe ; Sappho the 
ifprung the Attic and modem Ionic. The poetefs of Mitylene ; Pindar the prince of lyric 
Dnemigrated from a different quarter of the poets ; Archimedes the renowned mathematician ; 
coaft; the inhabitants of which were a rem- and almoft all the Pythagorean phiiofopher9. 
the old Canaanites, and consequently dif- Few hiftorians wrote in that dialeft ; or if they 
in dialeft from the two firft. The Dores did, their works have not fallen into our hands, 
[from an unpolilhed race of purple-fifhers Mod of the hymns fung in the temples of the 
flame coaft, and fpoke a dialeft more ruf- gods were compofed in Doric. 

*1 any of the reft. Thefc four nations emi- “ After the Creek tongue was thoroughly po- 
l from different regions ; a circumftance lilhed, confcious of the fuperior excellency of 
tin our opinion, laid the foundation of the their own language, the Greeks, in the pride of 
it dialefts by which they were afterwards their hearts, ftigmatized every nation which did 
pilbed. not ufe their language with the contemptuous ti- 

lth's fliort Iketch we cannot exhibit an ex- tie of barbarians. Such was the delicacy of their 
*of the diftingui filing features of each dia- pampered ears, that they could not endure the 
Such an analyfis would carry us far beyond untutored voice of the people whom they called 
few. For fatisfaftion on this head, we re- Baffcpfm. This extreme delicacy produced 3 
Grecian ftudent to Mattaire’s Grecx Lin- very pernicious effefts ; ift, it induced them to 
hltSi; and lhall only add a few obfervations. metamorphofe and mangle foreign names, to 
be Athenians being an aftive, brifk, volatile reduce their found to the Grecian ftandard : idly, 
lighted in contraftions. This ftyle was it prevented their learning the languages of the 
tojuifitcly polilhed. The molt celebrated raft, the knowledge of which would have opened 
» who wrote in that dialeft were Plato, to them an avenue to the records, annals, anti- 
lydes, Xenophon, Demofthcnes, and the quities, laws, cuftoms, & c. of the people of thofe 
fetors ; iEfchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, countries, in comparifon of whom the Greeks 
banes, Menander, Diphiius, with the o- themfelves were of yefterday, and knew nothing. 
*icar.d tragic poets. That dialeft wag By this unlucky bias, not only they, but even 
■cient or modem. The aocient Attic was we, who derive all the little knowledge of anjiqui- 
kwith the Ionic. ty we pofllfs through the channel of their writ- 

e Ionic was the ancient Attic; but when iugs, have fuffered an irreparable injury. By 
bon emigrated from Attica and fettled on their transformation of oriental names, they have 
■k of Alia Minor/ they mingled with the in a manner Hopped the channel of communication 
p and Pelafgi, and of courfe adopted a between the hittories of Europe and Afia. This 
F* of their vocables. They were an indo- appears evident from Htrodotu3, Xenophon, 
bxurious, and diflolute people ; of courfe Ctefias, and all the other Grecian writers who 
tye was cafy and flow ing, but verbofe, re- mention the intercourfe between the Grtekj 
te, ar.d without nerves. This, however, and Perlians. 3d iy. It deprived them of all 
tiding ftyle in Homer; and after him a. knowledge of the etymology of their own lan- 
number of writers on every fubjeft guage. Plato in his Cratylns endeavours to in* 
the fame dialeft, fuch as Herodotus the veftigate the etymology of O' ly a few Greek 
Nedhiftonan; Ctefias the hifturian of Per- words. His dtduftions are childilh, atld littic 
fllatlia; He cat ae us of Miletus, Mcgafthenes fuperior to the random conjeftures of a fchool- 
*^nan, who lived under Seleucus Nicator"; boy. Varro, the mod learned of all the Homan?, 
Writes the celebrated phyfician; Hellanicus has not been more fuccefsful. Both ftumblcd on 
dwi*n, mentioned with honour by Polybi- the very threfhold of that ufcfnl fcience; and a 
4 w<crcon of Ttia; Alcxus, Sappho of Lef- fcholar of very moderate proficiency in our days 
Pbrrccydts Syrus the philosopher, and many knows more of the origin of thefc two noble lan- 
the lame profeflion. guages, than the greateft adepts among the natives 

The Aiulie and Doric were originally cog- did in theirs. 

When the Dorians invaded Pclo* “ Thefe imperfeftion?, however, are counter- 
balanced 
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balanced by numberlefs excellencies : and we are 
certainly much more indebted to th.it incompar- 
able peopie tor the information they have tranf- 
tnitted to us through the medium of their writ- 
ings, than injured by them in not conveying to 
us and to themfelves more authentic and more 
ample communications of ancient events.” But 
we need not make encomiums on a language which 
has long been extolled, perhaps to an extravagant 
degree, by the labours of men of the moft enlarg- 
ed capacity a id the molt refined tafte. Dr Doig 
conclu les with fome learned remarks on the /J>i- 
n‘/j, or afpiratety and accents of the Greek i.ui- 
gnage; tor which we inuft refer the Grecian ftti- 
dent to his books and his teacher.. 

“ The Greek ftudent who intends to penetrate 
into the depths of this excellent language, thould 
alfo endeavour to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the books after mentioned, i. Ariftotle’s Rhetoric 
and Poetics, h ishhook De Interpretation* , efpt dal- 
ly with Ammonius’s Commentary. Ammonias 
was a native of Alexandria, and by far the moft 
acute of ail the ancient grammarians, a. Dion. 
Ha lie. De Strufiura Qrationij , where, amid ft a- 
bundance of curious and intereftmg observations, 
will be found the tru- pronunciation of the Greek 
letters. 3. Demetrius Phalcjrens D Ehcuti<me\ a 
ftiort eflay indeed, but replete with inftrudton con- 
cerning the proper arrangement of word 9 and 
members in (entences. 4. Longinus, the prince 
of critics, whofe remains are above commenda- 
tion. 5. Theodorus Gaza, and the other refugees 
from Conftantinople, who found an hofpitabic 
reception from the munificent family of the Me- 
dici, and whofe learned labours in their native 
language once more revived learning and good 
tafte in Europe. Thefe, with fome other critics 
of lefs celebrity* but equal utility, will unlock all 
the treafurcs of Grecian erudition, without how- 
ever difeiofing the fource from which they flow- 
ed. To thefe we might add a few celebrated mo- 
derns, fuch as Monf. Fourmont the Eider. Monf. 
Gebelin, Abbd Pezroo, Salmafiu c , and efpecially 
the learned and induftrious Lord Monbochlo. 

u We (hall now give a very brief account of the 
-vaft extent of the Greek language even before the 
Macedonian empire was erected ; at which peri- 
od, indeed, it became in a manner univerfal, 
much more than ever the Latin language could ac- 
complifti, notwithftanding the vail extent of the 
Roman empire. 

“ Greece, originally Hellas* was a region of 
fraall extent, and yetfentout many numerous colo- 
nies into different parts of the world. Thefe colo- 
nies carried their native language along with them, 
and induftrioufly diffufed it wherever they form- 
ed a fettlement. The Ione9, JEoles, and Dores, 
pofTefled themfelves of all the W. and NW. coaft 
of the Lefler Alia and the adjacent Iflands ; and 
thus even the barbarians learned that polifhed lan- 
guage. The Greek colonies extended themfelves 
along the 3 . coaft of the Euxine fea, as far as Si- 
nope, now Trebizond, and all the way from the 
W. coaft of Afia Minor: though many cities of 
barbarians lay between, the Greek tongue was 
tmderftpod and generally fpoken by people of rank 
and < a Alton. 

“ There were Greek cities on the N. coaft of 
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the Euxine fea to the very eaftem point, aiulpes, 
haps beyond thofe limits; likewife in thcTauria 
Chcrfoncfus, or Crim Tartary; and even to 
mouth of the Dan u lie, the ftraits of Caffa, 

In the neighbourhood of all thefe colonics, U) 
Greek language was carefully propagated amot 
the barbarians, who carried on commerce 
the Greeks. 

" A great part of the fouth of Italy was plan! 
with Greek cities on both coaft* ; fo that the co 
try was denominated Magna Gracia. Here 
Greek tongue univerfally prevailed. In Sid 
was in a manner vernacular. The Ioniant 
fent a colony into Egypt in the reiyn of P£u 
tichus ; and a Greek fettlement had been $ 
in Cyrenia many ages before. The Phcca 
built Mallilia, or Mar/eilles , as early as the 
of Cyrus the Great, where fome remains j 
Greek language arc (kill to be difeovered. 
tells ur, that in the camp of the Helvetii re 
were found in Greek letters. Perhaps n 
guage ever had fo extenfivea fpread, where 
not propagated by the law of conqueft. 

“ The Greek tongue, at this day, is c u 
within very narrow limits. It is fpoken in ( 
itfelf, except in Epirus, and the weftern pi 
Macedonia. It is likewife fpoken in the C 
and Afiatic iQands in Candia or Crete, ii 
parts of the Coaft of Afia Minor, and in C 
but in all thefe regions, it is much corrupt 
degenerated. 

“ Jt is next to a miracle (fay* the Dr) 1 
many monuments of Grecian Ineraturt are 
be found among men. Not with (landing tk 
ing of the famous library of Alexandria, 1 
almoft numberlefs wars, mafiTacres, and 4 
tiens, which have from time to time in a 1 
dcfolated thofe countries where the Ore 
guage once flourifhed ; we are told that th 
remain about 3000 books written in thatli 

“ We (hall conclude this fedtion with 
detail of the moft diftinguiftied (lages an 
tions, through which this nohle tongue fl 
progrefs, from the age of Homer to the ta 
Conftantinople, A. D. 1453 * a period c 
than 2000 years. 

“ Homer gave the Greek poetry its coki 
confiftency, and enriched, as well as hanw 
the language. The Iliad and Ooyifey hate 
of the air of extempore compofitions ; anc 
is never wanting to fill up a verfc‘4 and a 
expreflions are mechanically, annexed to fuel 
as were of frequent recurrence. Hence thai 
pioufnefs and wafte of words iu the old Gred 
which forms fuch a contraft to the condenfi 
laboured compofition of Virgil. 

“ The Greek profe was of a more difRcul 
ture ; and it may be diftributed into differed 
or degrees of purity. Of the profe author 
extant, the brft and bed (lyle is that of Hs 
tus, and of Plato in the florid or mixed 
of Xenophon in the pure and Ample, of 1 
dides and Demoflhenes in the auftere. Nfl 
perhaps, is fo conducive to form a good b 
compofition as the ftudy of all thefe writers 

“ The ftyle of Poly ai us forms a newcp* 
the hiftory of the Greek language: it w* 
idiotic or popular manner of exprdEon, cfpd 
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mong military men, in his time, about the 150th 
Wympriii. It became the model of fucceeding 
liter*, by introducing a fimple unftudied exprei- 
Do y and by emancipating them from the anxious 
hour of the old Greeks reipeding the cadence 
d choice of words. The ftyle of the New Tef- 
ment, being plain and popular, frequently re- 
nbb that of Polybius, as has been Ihown by 
tphelius, and by Kirchmaier, de paraUelifmo. N. 

1 HPoJykii, 1715. 

P Before this hiftorian, the Alexandrian Jews 
tinned a new or Helleniftic ftyle, refulting 
1 the txpreiSon of oriental ideas and idioms in 
A words, after that anguage had left as much 
Ipuritv.as it gained in general ufe, by the con- 
b of Alexander. The Helleniftic is the lan- 
t of the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, the Ntw 
anent, and partly of Philo and Jofephus. 
fixture in the ftyle of the evangelifts and a- 
ti,isone credential of the authenticity of the 
of all books, a book which could not have 
wnttra but by Jewifh authors in the firft 
y. See the fine remarks of Bifhop Warbur- 
bdrine of Grace, book. i. ch. 8— 10. Cri- 
fe their labour in attempting to adjuft the 
lie Greek to the ftandard of Atticifm. 
hedidtion of the Greek hiftoriaus, and geo- 
tn of the Auguftan age, is formed on that 
rfmisjbut improved and modernized, like the 
h of the prefent age, if compared with that 
rtndon or Bacon. More perfpicuous than 
1 it was well fuited to fuch compilations as 
ten written by men of letters, fuch as Di- 
li Diodorus, and Strabo, without much ex- 
R or rank in public life, 
le tccldiaftical ftyle was cultivated in the 
b fchools of Alexandria, Antioch, and Coo- 
Dple; rank and luxuriant, full of oriental 
and formed in a great meafure on the 
pot verfion. Such is, for inftance, the 
Euftbius. After him, the beft Chriftian 
polifhed their compofitions in the fchools 
uric under the later Sophifts. Hence the 
rind flowing purity of St Chryfoftom, who 
bgood fenfe than Plato, arid perhaps as 
pad words. 

ithe Greek of the Byzantine empire, there 
d differtation by Du Cange, de caijis cor ■- 
reertatisf perfixed to his Glofiary, together 
ririuj/s Grammar of the modem Greek, 
ft ftage of the Greek language is a mifera- 
ttreofTurkifh barbarifm. And, which is 
tyriftng, there is no city of Greece where 
fcnage is more different from the ancient 
lAihens. The reafon of that is, hccaufe it 
t® bug inhabited by a mixed multitude of 
H nations. 

b conclude, the Greeks have left the mtft 
t monuments of human wifdom, fortitude, 
bnce, and ingenuity, in their improvement 
t art and fcience, and in the fin eft writings 
*07 ftibjed nectffary, profitable, elegant, 
raining. The Greeks have fumifhed the 
ft examples of every virtue and accomplifh- 
•alural or acquired, political, moral, or xni- 
: they excelled in mathematics and philoib- 
* the forms of government, in architec- 
fcarigation, commerce, war; as orate fs. 
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poets, and hiftorians, they (land as yet unrivalled^ 
and arc like to ftand fo for ever ; nor are they lefe 
to be admired for the ex^rcifes and amufeirient* 
they invented, and brought to perfection, in the 
inftitution of their public games, their theatres, 
and fports.” 

Sect. IX. Of the Latin Language. 

“This language, (fays our author,) like every 
other fpoken by barbarians, was in its beginning 
rough and uncultivated. — What people the Ro- 
mans w'ere, is a point in which antiquarians are 
not agreed. In their own opinion they were 
fprung from the Trojans ; Dion. Halicar. derives 
them from tht Greeks; and Piutarch informs us 
that fome imagined they were fprung from the Pe- 
lafgi. The fad is, they were a mixture °f people 
coliefted out of Latium and the adjacent parts, 

' which a variety of accidents had drawn together, 
to eftablifh themfelves cn that mountainous re- 
gion, to fecure their own property, and plundtr 
that of their neighbours. They were compofed 
of Ar< adians, Sabines, Latins, lletrufcans, Um- 
brians, Ofcans, Pclafgi, Ac.; and their language 
muft have been a mixture of the different dialede 
of all thefe difeordant tribes. 

“ The Latin language ought then to be a min- 
gled mafs of the Arcadian, that is, the JEoliaa 
Greek, the Pelafgic, Hetrufcan, and Celtic dia- 
lers. Thefe jarring elements, like the people to 
whom they belonged refptdively, gradually in- 
corporated, and produced what was afterwards 
called the Latin torgue. 

“ Tht Arcadians were a Pelafgic tribe, and 
fpoke a dialed of that ancient Greek, early 
produced by the coalition of this tribe with the 
lavage Aborigines of Greece. This dialed was 
the ground-work of the Latin. The iEolian 
Greek, which was ftrongly tindured with the Pe- 
lafgic, was the modei upon which the Latin lan- 
guage was formed. From this dedudion it ap- 
pears, that the Latin tongue is much more an- 
cient than the modern Greek; and that the Greek, 
as it ftood before it W'as thoroughly polifhed, 
bore a vi ry near reftmblance to that language. 
H^nce w r e may conclude, that the know ledge -of 
the Latin language is neceflfary to underftand the 
Greek. 

“ A very confiderable part of the Latin tongue 
wasderived from the Hetrufcan. That people were 
the mailers of the Romans in cveiy thing faciedr 
Fiom them they learned the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, tht method of arranging public fcftival9, the 
art of divination, the interpretation of omens, the 
method ot luftrati. ns, expiations, Ac. It would 
be cafy to prove, that the Pelafgi and Hetrufci 
were the fame race of people ; and their langua- 
ges muft have differed in dialed only.” See Thu* 
cyd. lib. iv. 

“ The Umbrian or Celtic entcr^deeply into the 
. compofiticn of the Latin tongue. For proof of 
this, w’e need cnly appeal to Pellouticr, Bullet's 
Memcirei de la Lanyiu Critique, pat tie /, rib be Prz- 
ron’i Origin of rinciait Nations, Ac. The La- 
tin abounds with oriental words, efpccially lit- 
brew, Chaldaic, and Peifian. Thefe are certain- 
ly remains of the Puafgic and Hetrufcan tongues, 
fpoken originally by people who emigrated from 

regi on 
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regions, tvhere thofe were parts of the vernacular 
language.— In this language, too, there are not a 
few Gothic terms. Pelloutier fuppofes, the Cel- 
tic and Gothic languages were originally the fame. 
There are, befiries, in the Latin a great number 
of obfolete Greek words. The moil effectual 
method to diftinguifh the difference between the 
early and modern Greek, would be to compare 
{he ancient Latin with the latter; there being ve- 
17 little difference between the ancient Greek and 
Latin in the earlieft periods. It is certain that the 
Roman letters were the fame with the ancient 
Greek . — Form se Uteris Lathis qtur nrterrimis Gr*- 
eorum , fays Tacitus ; and Piiny fays the fame, and 
for the truth of his affertion appeals to a monu- 
ment extant in his own times. Thefe old Greek 
letters were no other than the Pelafgic, which we 
have fhown from Diod. Sic. to have been prior to 
the Cadmean. For the figure of thefe letters, fee 
Aftle, Poftellus, Montfaucon, Palaegraphia Grae- 
ca, M. Gebeiin, and our Plate II. Vol. I. 

M That the Latins borrowed the plan of theif 
declenfions from the Greeks, is 'evident from 
the exad rcfemblance of the terminations of 
the cafes throughout the three fimiiar declen- 
fions. In nouns of the firft declenfion, the reftm- 
blance is too palpable to {land in need of illuftra- 
tion. In the ad the Greek genitive is In La- 
tin the 0 is throwm out, and the termination be- 
comes #. The Latin dative ends in 0, which is 
the Greek dative, throwing away 1 fuhfcriptum 9 
which was but faintly founded in that language. 
No genuine Greek word ended in ^ or m. In the 
termination of flexions, they changed it into ». The 
Latins retained m 9 which had been imported as a 
terminating letter, at an era before the Greek lan- 
guage had undergone its laft refinement. — Hence 
the Latin accufative in um 9 inftead of the Greek 
The vocative declenfion was in this cafe originally 
like the nominative. The Latins have no dual 
number, beenufe the JEoiian dialed, from which 
they copied, had none. The third declenfions 
in both languages are fo exactly parallel, that it 
would be luperfluous to compare them. 

“ The Latins have no articles , which is certain- 
ly a defed. The Pelafgic, from which they co- 
pied, had not adopted that word in the demon- 
ftrativc fenfe. Homer indeed feldom ufes it; and 
the probability is, that the more early Greeks u- 
fed it lefs frequently. Thus in Latin, when I fay, 

1 video bomincm , ft is impoffible to find out by the 
bare words whether the word hominem intimates 
a matt, or the man ; whereas in Greek it would 
be BXt«r* adcvrcij / fee a man 9 BXnr* ret 
J fee the man . Hence the firft expreflion is indefi- 
nite, and the fecond definite. 

“ The fubftantive verb fum in Latin feems to 
be partly formed from the Greek and partly not. 
Some of the perfons of the prefent tenfc have a 
near refemblance to the Greek verb u» or 
while others vary widely. The imperfect, prae- 
terite, and praeterperfed, have nothing common 
With the Greek verb. The future ero was of old 
tfoj and is indeed genuine Greek. Upon the 
whole, the Latin, fubftantive verb more nearly re- 
femble3 the Perfian verb heflen than that of any o- 
thcr language we are acquainted with. 

u The want of aorijh or indefinite tenfes feems 
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a palpable defed in the Latin language. Theuis 
of theft* among the Greeks enabled the writer 
exprefs the fptcific variations of time, with mod 
accuracy and prccifion than the Latins, who oj 
ver attempted to fpecify them by any other tenfc 
but the imperfed and pluperfoft. Indeed bot 
the Greek and Latin languages were much ro$ 
rior to the Enelifh in this refpetf.” See Lu 
OUAGE, Sett. V. and VI. 

“ The Latins in reducing verbs to their fj 
conjugations, formed their inflexions in a vuj 
regular manner. Many verbs of the firft daft 
fled! their praeterite and fupine like thofe of 
fecond : thus donio, inftead of giving ttvi and 4 
has id and itum, like monui and monition. 1 
few verbs of the 3d conjugation have hi and 
as if they belonged to the 4th ; e. g peto^i 
petit um. Then, fome verbs have to in the pi 
ii'i in the praeterite, and itum in the fupme, 1 
contrary to the rules of analogy, they in 1 
belong to the third ; filch are cupio, cupki 
turn, cupercf See. Some verbs of the id cm 
tion have their praeterite and fupine as if tb 
longed to the third ; thus, juheo 9 jujji, jufo 
here ; aiigeo, auxi 9 au8um 9 . augert . Some 
which are adualiy of the 4th conjugation, 
their preterite and fupine as if they were 
third; thus fentio 9 fcnfi 9 fenfum 9 fenfire ; 1 
bauji 9 haujlnm 9 haurire , Sec. Tbefe arc ■ 
irregularities. 

“ Another hlem’fli in the Latin tongue i* 
Honed by its wanting a participle ofthepn 
tenfe in the adive voice. This defed u ; 
tually felt, and is the caufe of an ankwat 
cumlocution, wherever it happens. Thus 
general having crofted the river, drew up 1 
my Jmperator , cum tranfiijfct fiwr.cn, at 
Jlruxit . Here cum tranfiiffet fiimien is * ® 
circumlocution, which is at once avoided 
Greek • tryifA** ert^da-At T09 vrvtfxrt, &C. Th 
always prove an incumbrance in thecafed 
intranfitive verbs. When adive deponed 
occur, it is eafily avoided. Thus, “ Ca 
viug encouraged the foldiers, gave the figj 
joining battle;” Crfir cohortattu mihteSf 
committendi figtium dal it . 

“ Another palpable defed in this langnij 
fes from the want of a participle of the prtjA 
five. This again muft produce an inconrci 
upon many occafions, as will be obvious to 1 
Latin ftudent. The two fupincs are univedal 
lowed to be fubftantive nouns of the 4th dt 
fion. How tbefe aflumed the nature of wi 
is not eafy to determine. When they arc P 
after vtrbs or nouns, the matter is attended 
no difficulty ; but how they fliould acquire J 
live fignification, and take the cafe of the 
with which they are conceded, implies a i 
of prerogative. The Latin gerunds form 3j 
unnatural anomaly. Every Latin fcholar I 
that thofe words are nothing but the ncuU 
the participles of the future paffivc. The 
cators of the Latin tongue, however, de 
them from their primary condition, giving 
upon many occafions an adive fignification* 

“ Another inconveniency arifes from the 
of the prefent participle of the \zxhfum. 
conveniency ia derived from the u& of the ] 
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ip*** in Greek; and indeed it appears furpri- 
b< that the Latin* nrgledtcd to introduce the 
artKipIe m imo their language. In this they 
«r liogalar. Here again a circumlocution be- 
9 me< ncceflary in ffich a cafe as the following; 
The frnate b?mg at Rome, palled a decree.** 
4 ead of faying final us ens Rotn.e, legem tulit, we 
* obliged to fay cum finatus Rjornx ejjbt> Ac. If 
k words ens or exifiens had been adopted, as ill 
It Grrtk, this odious circumlocution would have 
Staaroided. Many other defeats of the like kind 
Occur to every ptrfoii even in the moft ap- 
ciafiical authors. 

II re compare the ftnnfture of the Greek and 
k languages, we will quickly be convinced 
[their chara&eriftic features are extremely dif- 
The genius of the former feems eafy and 
Al; whereas that of 4 the latter, notwithftand- 
he united efforts of poets, orators, and phi- 
Ibcn, (till bears the marks of violence and re- 
t To tranllate Greek into Englifh is no la- 
Utafk; the texture of the, two 1 uiguages is 
fegenial, that the words and phrafes, and e- 
k idiomatic expreflions, naturally Aide into 
Ither. With the Latin the cafe is quite o- 
iifc; and before elegant Englifh can be pro- 
1, one muff deviate confiderably from the o- 
l Should we attempt to tranlhte a piece 
friifh into Greek, and at the fame time into 
i the tranflation of the former would be at- 
d with much left difficulty than that of the 
fuppoling the tranflator equally {killed in 

P Jfoages. 

is incongruity feem9 to fpring from the 
ufe. Before any man of confidcrable 
k*, either in the capacity of a poet, grarn- 
b or rhetorician, appeared at Rome, the Ian- 
tad acquired a ftrong and inflcxib.e tone, 
ibbom to be exactly moulded according to 
ttcian ftandard. After a language has con- 
l&vcral centuries without receiving a new 
i k becomes like a full grown tree, incapa- 
feng bent to the purpofes of the mechanic, 
landing all thtfe obftruttions, it arrived . 
ta pitch of perfection, as to rival, perhaps 
^ all the other European languages, the 
^ly excepted. Had men of the tafte, 
k"J» and induftry of Ennius, Plautus, Te- 
Cictro, and the other worthies of the An- 
appeared in the early Rages of the 
commonwealth, their language might 
thoroughly reduced to the Grecian ar- 
J*i and the two dialeds might have imprp- 
*cl* other. 

Jcbavcobferved that the Latin tongfie was a 
of all the languages fpoken by the vagrant 
* who compofed the firft elements of that 
**• The prevailing dialers were the Pelaf- 
r Hctrufcan, and the Celtic, which was the 
tmaltoogue of Italy. Hence the primary 
“ of the Romans was compofed of difeor-^ 
Materials, which never acquired a natural 
^Stmal union. This motley mixture was 
the original dialed! of the Romans. The 
yc or Hetrufcan part of it retained a ftrong 
the oriental ftyle. The Celtic part 
F 1 to have been prevalent, fince we find that 
the names of places, cfpecially in the mid* 

"IouXvJLPaitB. 
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die and northern parts of Italy, affc adtilllly of 
Celtic original. It is therefore clear that the ftyls 
of the firft Romans was compofed of the langua- 
ges above mentioned. Their molt celebrated wri- 
ters upon etymology were iKnus Gailys, Qui itU9 
Cornificiu?, Nonius Marcelius, and Ft-ftu>. At 
the head of thefe is Tcrentius Varro> whom Ci- 
cero ftylc.s the moft learned of ail the Jtomant# 
From thele writers We are to expeft no light- 
Their etymologies are generally chiMiih and fu- 
tile. 

“ Many circumftances concur to make it 1 igh* 
ly probable that, in the eanieft periods of the lan* 
gu.igc, very few inflexions were introduced, ift; 
When the Petafgi left Oreece, the Qreek language 
itfclf was not fmly polilhed. ad, The Area iians 
were never thoroughly cultivated* They were a 
ruftic paftoral people, and little minded the rc- 
fiuements of a civilized ftate; corfequentiy the 
language they brought into Italy at that era muft 
have been of a coarfe and irregular contexture. 
From thefe drcumftance , it appears that the ear- 
lied language of the Romans was very little div< .r- 
fified with inflexions. The effect of this was, hat 
the modem Romans did not underftand the un* 
guage of their early progenitors. Poly bius, fpeak* 
ing of the eailicft treaty between the Romans an 4 
Carthaginians, fays, “ The Roman language has 
undergone fo many changes fince that time to the 
prel'ent, that even thofc, who are moft deeply fkil* 
led in the fcience of antiquities, cannot underftand 
the words of that treaty but with the greateft dif- 
ficulty.” 

“ After the Romans became acquainted xnth 
the TBoiian Greeks, who leized upon botli c >a ft $ 
of Italy towards the S. which they cahed 
Grxcia % they began to toituve their language into 
that foreign contexture. The moft ancient fpecu 
men of this kind confifts of the remains of the 
XU tables . Here every thi .g is rude and of a 
clumfy caft ; for though by this time coofider.ible 
progrel's h id bcert made in refinement, and the 
language of Rome bad begun to appear in a Gre- 
cian uniform, ftiil thofc changes were not natural. 
Soon after appeared Fabius Pidfor and Sifc.n- 
na; hiftorians often quoted by Livy, but whofe 
works are long fince irrecoverably loft. The Fa/* 
ti Capitplirti are often mentioned j but they top 
perilhed in the burning of the Capitol; during the 
civil wars between Marius and Sylla. We muft 
therefore leave the J.atin tongue during thofe pea 
riods rude and barbarous, and defetud to other* 
more charafteriftically marked. 

“ In this period we find Ennius, who wrote * 
Homan hiftory in hexameter verfe in 18 bookr^ 
which he called Annals; moft part of which is 
now loft. He likewife tranflated Eubtmerns de 
Origlne Deorum $ a work often mention d by the 
Chriftiari fathers in their difputes with the Pagins, 
and fometimes quoted by C’cero. Theit follow- 
ed Caiu*» Lucflius the famous fatyri ft Acciu Va- 
leriys, iEditutis, Alpinus, &c. whofe fragment* 
were pubiifhed by the Stephens, Paris, 1^64. AU 
thefe imitated the Writers of Greece, or traoflated 
from them. By their exertions the fpirit of thefe 
authors was transfufed into the Latin tongue, and 
its ftru&ure accom nodated to the Grecian plan. 
- “ Plautus and Terence, by tranQating the co- 
£cc mediet 
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medics of Menan Jcf and Dipbilos into their own 
language, taught tbe Latin Mufes to fpeak Attic 
Greek. To fpeak that language was then the ton , 
as it is now with us to chatter French. Greek tu- 
tors were retained in every reputable family; and 
many Romans of the tuft rank were equally qua- 
lified to fpeak or write both in Greek and Latin. 
The original jargon of JLatiifrn became obfolcte 
and unintelligible ; and Cato himfclf conddcend- 
cd to learn the Greek language at 80. 

44 To pretend to enumerate the various inimi- 
table examples of the Auguftan or golden age of 
the Roman tongue, wouid be a vain tafic: we 
frull only quote a few tones from Velleius Pater- 
culus. Having obfcrved, that the Greek authors, 
who had excelled in literature, had all made their 
appearance about the fame time, he adds, 44 Nor 
was this c'rcumftancc more confpicuous among 
the Greeks than among the Romans; fi'T the Ro- 
man tragedy is confined to Accius and the period 
when he flourifhed. The charming wit of Latin 
elegance was brought to light by Cecilias, Tercn- 
tius, and Afranius nearly in the fame age. As for 
our biftorians (to add Livy alfo to the age of the 
fdrmer), if we except Cato, they were all con- 
fined to a period of 8o years; fo neither has our 
frock of poets extended to a fpace much backward 
or forward. But the energy of the bar, and the 
finiJhed beauties of prole eloquence, fetting afide 
the fame Cato (by leave of P. CrafTus, Scipio, L*- 
lius, the Gracchi, Fannins, and Ser. Oalba,) broke 
Out all at once under Tuiiy the prince of his pro* 
fcffion” 

„ From this quotation (the Dr argues,) it ap- 
pears, that the Romans them ft Ives were convin- 
ced of the fhort duration of the golden age of their 
language. According to the moft judicious cri- 
tics, it commenced with the era of Cicero’s ora- 
torical productions, and terminated with the rrign 
of Tiberius, or perhaps the middle of his rt*gn. 
It is generally believed that eloquence, and with it 
every thing rberal, elevated, and manly, was ba- 
nifhed Rome by the defpotifm of the Carfars. 
We imagine that the tranihion was too inftanta- 
xieous to have been entirely produced by that un- 
happy caufe. Defpotifm was firmly eftabhfhcd 
among the Romans about the middle of the reign 
of Auguftus; and yet that period produced fuch 
a group of learned men as never adorned any o- 
ther nation in fo fhort a fpace of time. The age 
of Lewis XIV. was the golden period of the 
French tongue? and that age produced a race of 
learned men, in every department,, fuperior in 
number, and equal in genius to the literati who 
flourifhed under the noble and envied conftrtution 
of Britain during the feme age, though the latter 
. is univerally allowed to have been the golden pe- 
riod of this country, Tbe Britifh ifles, we hope, 
enjoy ftiH a9 much liberty as ever; yet wc believe 
few people will aver, that the writers of the pre- 
fent age are equal either in ftyle of in genius* to 
that noble group, who flourifhed from the middle 
of the reign of Charles L to the middle of the reign 
of George II. and here defpotilm is quite uncon- 
cerned. 

14 In the eaft the feme obfervation is confirm- 
ed. Tbe Perfians have long groaned under the 
Mohammedan yoke* and yet every oriental fcbo- 
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lar will allow, that in that eourtry, and under t| 
moft galling tyranny, the moft amaring prodj 
tions of tafte, genius, and induftry, that cm a 
nified human nature, have been exhibited. 1 
der the Arabian caliphs, the fucccfibrtof MofcJ 
med, appeared writers of a moft fublknc gew 
though never was defpotifm more cruelly extre 
than under thofc fanatics. Tt e revival of id 
at the era of the reformation was chit fly pros 
ed and cherifticd by petty defpotical prifl 
We'cannot therefore agree, that tbe defpotifl 
tbe Csefars banilhed eloqutnee and learning fj 
Rome. Lcnginus indeed has attributed tbifl 
fortune to that caufe, and tells us, 44 It is too 
that is formed to nurfe the fcntimentsof grd 
niufes, to pufh forward the propenfity of cd 
to infpire jhem with hopes, and the general 
bition of being the firft in rank.” THun ] 
nus wrote this, he did not reflect that be i 
was a Ariking inftancc of the unfoundnefi 
obfervation. 

u As to fcience, the fadt is undoubtedly 
other fide. That Seneca was fuperior to 
in phiiofophy, cannot be reafonably contra 
The lafter had read, .and actually abndp 
whole extent of Grecian phiiofophy : this 
ed his reading rather than his learning. 1 
mer had add -fled himfclf to theftoiefetf;! 
he dots not write with the fame flow of el 
as Tnlly, he thinls more deeply and reals 
clofely. Piiny*s Natural Hiftory is a ws 
collection, and contains more nfeful km 
than ail the writings of the Auguftan age 
ed into one mafs. We think thchiftori* 
of Tacitus, if inferior to Livy in ftyle and 
of didion, much fuperior in arrangement! 
gonr of compofition. Quintilian, Pli 
younger, Suetonius, Petronius AibiteT, 
venal, deferve high efteem ; nor are they 
to their immediate predeceftors. ' Wctlj 
is good reafon to conclude, that the 
ty among the Romans did not produce th 
tion of eloquence, fcience, elevation of fa 
or refinement of tafte. There were otbev 
ftances which chiefly contributed toprod| 
revolution. 

g 44 Velleius Paterculus afligns feme vrq 
OU3 reafons for this cataftrophe. 

(/ays he) is the nurfe of genius ; and one f 
vy, and another admiration, fires imitating 
be ftationary in perfection is a difficulty 
and by analogy, that which cannot go g 
goes backward. As at the eutfet we arcs 
ed to overtake thofe whom we deem befij 
fo when we defj>air of being able to overt 
to pafs by them, our ardour languilbes tt 
with our hope, knd what it cannot ovtfi 
ceafes to purfue ; and leaving the fubjefrU 
dy engrofled by another, it looks out fori 
one upon which to exert itfelf.” 

44 This was tbe cafe with the Romani* 
heroes of the Auguftan age had born aft 
prize of eloquence, hiftory, poetry, &c. ■ 
fucct fibre del paired of being able to equ*tf 
fefs to furpafs them, in any of thefc walks, 
were therefore under the nectfiky of Ariktt 
a new path by which they might arrive at 
nencc. Confcquently Seneca introduced u* 
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wf£ t is the French <ca 1 I it ; that is, afbort, fparlo* “ About the fame time lived PtRStus the fa- 
/ipuntiVeJdi&ion, abounding with antithc- tyrift, the friend and difciple of the ftotcCor/»u- 
% qunntncflVs, witticifms, etnbeiliihed with tus : to whofe precepts, as he diJ ho.. our by big 
Iwrcrj^fH meretnch>us ornaments ; whereas, the virtuous life, fo hts works, though fmali, Diow an 
^tofthcAoguftanage was natural, fimple, folid, eariy proficiency in the feience of morals. Under 
LfifdcJ, and properly adapted to the nature of the mild government of Adrian and the Antomnes 
r Atbjtd and the fentiments of the author. lived Aulus Geiims, an entertaining writer in the 


PThe hiilorian Sallust laid the foundation 
tbit unnatural ftyie. Notwithstanding all his 
tUcncics, be every where exhibits an aflefta- 
ot antiquity, an antithetical call, an air of 
ply, an accuracy, exaftnefs, and regularity. 
Ranis, hiscLmfes, feem to be adjufted ,exaft- 
Itoruing to number, weight, and meafurc. 
Jut cxccfi or defeft. Paterculus imitated 
inter; and Succeeded bed in thofe points 
Ibis archetype had failed. Tacitus deviat- 
On the Auguftan exemplars, and imitated 
l; tat affeftjng brevity, he often falls into 
rity. The other contemporary writers ena* 
laysate ftyie ; and them works are held in 
inUion, and bear marks of degeneracy, 
lut degeneracy, however, did not fjjring 
kdrfpotic government under which thefe 
ihrel, but from that affectation of Jingt* 
Mo which they were led by an eager hut 
k defire of fignaiizing themfeives. But the 
lb of this rage for innovation did not reach 
totiments as it had done their ftyie; for in 
>int they wire fo far from falling below 
nfare of the writers of the former age, 
nuny inftances they fecra to have furpaff- 

lh refpeft to fentiment and mental exer- 
atin authors preferved their vigour, till 
effeminacy enervated both the bodies 
•ds of the Romans. The contagion be- 
Bterfrl; and a liftlefliefs, or intellectual 
the ufual concomitart of luxury, fpread 
ctorrr the mental faculties, which ren- 
kem not only averfe to, but even inca f >a- 
Wuftry and perfeverancc. This lethargic 
m of mind feems to have commenced to- 
ktcondufion of the filver age; that is, a- 
frnd of the reign of Adrian. It was then 
Rnman eagles began to ftoop, and the 
f Rome, as well in arts as in arms, began 

[ the Roman genius, about that period, be- 
fo the ftyie of the filver age was 
Elf ntiated with barbarifms. The barba- 
flocked to Rome from all parts of the 
F» the ambaffadont of foreign princes, and 
Pc pnnees themfehres, with their atten- 
Ijjhc prodigious numbers of flaves over ail 
pc frequent commerce between the Ro* 
P*»and the barbarians; all concurred to 
pe Litin tongue. This vitiated character 
■ ftyie and fentiment became more and 


irrilccllaneous way, well fkilled in criticifm and 
antiquity, . His works contain icveral valuahle 
fragments of philosophy, which are indeed the 
moft curious part of them. 

“ In the fame age with Aulus Gellius flourifti- 
ed Apulehis of Madaura in Africa ; a platonic 
writer, whole matter in general far exceeds his 
perplexed and afiefted ftyie, too conformable to 
the falfe rhetoric of the age when he Jived. 

u With Auius Gettius we may range Macrobi- 
us ; not becaule a contemporary (for ht is fup- 
pofed to have lived under Honorius and Theodo- 
fius), but from his near rclembiance in the char 
rafter of a writer. His works, like thofe of the 
other, are mifcellancous; filled with mythology 
and ancient literature, with fomc phiiofophy in- 
termixed. , 

4t Boethius was defeended from 00c of the no- 
bleft of the Roman families, and was conful in 
the beginning of the fixtb century. He wrote 
many philofophicai works ; but his ethic piece 
on the Confutation of Phiiofophy deferves great 
encomiums, both for the matter and the ftyie; in 
which latter he approaches the purity of a far 
better age than his own. By command of Theo- 
doric king of the Goths, this great and good man 
fuffered death (See Boethlus and Italy, $ 
7.) 4< with whom tfie Latin tongue, and the laft 
remains of the Roman dignity, may be faid to have 
funk in the weftern world. 

“ There were befides a number of poets and 
hiftocians who ftourifhcd during this period ; fuch 
as Silius Italicus, Ciaudian, Aufomuc, flee. (See 
Ausonivs, Clai/di*n,Italicus, &c. and yob . 
Alberti Fabricii Ribl. Lot,) There flourifhed, too, a 
number of eccleliafticat writers, fume of whom 
deferve great commendation. The chief of thefe 
is Laftantius, who has been defervcdly dignified 
with the title of the Cbriflian Cicero, 

u The Roman authors amount to a very fmali 
number in companion of the Greek. When we 
consider the extent and duration of the Roman 
empire, we are juftly fiirprifed to find fo few wri- 
ters of character and reputation in fo vaft a 
field. . . 

a Upon the whole, the Latin tongue defenres 
our attention beyond any other ancient one now 
extant. The grandeur of the people by whom it 
was fpoken; the luftre of its writers; the empire 
which it ft i 11 maintains among ourfelvcs ; the ne- 
ceflity we are under of learning it, m order to ob- 
tain accefs to almoft all the fciences, nay even to 


pevalent, from the reign of Adrian to the the knowledge of our own laws, of our judicial 
*1 of the imperial feat to Conftantinopde. proceedings, of our charters; ail thefe circum 
fcccecded the iron age, when the Roman fiances, and many others too numerous to he de- 
fe became abfolutely barbarous. Towards tailed, render the acqnifition of that imperial Ian* 
ft of the filver, and during the whole of guage in a peculiar manner improving and inte- 
rn age, there appeared, however, many reftiog. Spoken by the conquerors of the ancient 
1 or 00 contemptible talents. The moft nations, it partakes of all their revolutions, and 
was Sinkca the ftoic, the matter of bears continually their impreflion. Copious and 
See Sexeca. majeftiCf when, ^ea«y of battles, the Romans vi- 
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td with the Greeks in feience, it became the 
J^arned language of Europe* and by its luftre 
made the jargon of ravages disappear. After hav- 
ing controlled by its eloquence, and humanized 
by its laws, ali ihofe people, it became the lan- 
guage of religion. In Ihortj the Latin language 
wilfobe ft u died and efteemed as long as good fcnfe 
god fine tafte prnnain io thg world.’? 

S$ct. X. Of the Celt*C Language. 

4i The defendants of Japhet having peopled 
the wt ftcrn parts of Alia, at length entered Eu- 
rope. Some broke into that quarter of the globe 
by the others erofled the Danube near its 
mouth. Theijr pofterity gradually afeehded to- 
ward* the fource of that rivey; afterwards they 
Advanced to the banks of the Rhine, wjiich they 
patted, and thence Ipread themfelv* s as far as the 
Alps and the Pyrenean hills. Theic people were 
tompofed of different families 5 all, however, 
fpoke the fame language ; their 'banners and cuf- 
toms bofe a near refembiance ; there wa< no va- 
riety among them but that difference which cli- 
mate introduces. They were all kpowp, in the 
more early times, by the general name of Celto- 
frjftba. In proccfs of time, becoming exceedingly 
numerous, they were divided into fevtral nations. 
Thofe who inhabited that large country bounded 
by the ocean, the Mediterranean, the Rhine, the 
Alps* and the Pyrenees, were denominated Qau{s 
or Celt4» Thefc multiplied fo proffigioufly in a 
few centuries* that the fertile region* which they 
then occupied could not atfbrd them the means 
t*f fubfiftcnce. Some of theta pafled over into 
Britain ; Others erofled the Pyrenees, and 1 formed 
fettleinents in the noil hem part* of Spain. Others 
made their way into Italy* and colonized thofe 
parts which fie at the foot of the mountain* 5 
whence they extended themfelyes towards the 
centre of that rich country. 

.. u By this time the Greeks bad landed on the 
E. coaft of Italy, and founded numerous colonies. 
The two nations vying is it were with each other 
pi populoufnefs, and always planting colonies in 
the coil rfc of their pfbgrels* at length rencoun- 
tefvd about the middle of the country. This 
Central region was then called Latium. Here 
the two nations formed one fociety, called ' La- 
tin 1, 1. e . the Latin people. The languages of the 
two nations were blended ; add hence, according 
to tome, the Latin id a mixture of preek and 
Gaelic, 

“ As the Gauls were a brave and numerous 
people, they maintained themfclves in their pris- 
tine pofltflions, uniiivaded, unconquercd, till 
thpir domeftic quairels expofed them a & a prey to 
thofe Homans whom they had opted defeated. 
Kot Wing afldifted tp commerce, they had little 
opportunity to mingle with foreigners. Their 
language, therefore, muft have' remained umrnx* 
ed with foreign idioms. ' Such is it Was when 
they lettUd in Gaid,’ fuch it roUft have continued 
till the Homan conqueft*. If therefore there is 
bne primitive language now cxiftirig, it muft bt 
found in the remains of the paelic 'or Celtic?. 
Some very learned met), upon difcoVering the co* 
incidence of very great numbers of words in fome 
Of the pieck djale£U with other .Words an the 
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Celtic, have been inclined to eftabliih a ftrid a ft 
nity between thefe languages. 

“ Many learned men have fliown, that all th 
local names in the north of Italy are aduaily o 
Celtic extra^ion. Thefe names generally port 
oqt or deferibe fome circumft net* relating t 
the nature of their Situation ; fych as expofon 
eminence, lownefs, moiftnefs* drynefs, colM 
beat, 8 c c. This is a very charafteriitic feature 
an original language ; and in the Celtic it « 
prominent, that the Erfe names of places all q 
Scotland are, even to this day, peculiarly 0 
guifhed by this quality. * 

“ To difeover the fources from which the! 
tic tongue is derived, we mitt, i. Corfoiti 
Greek and Latin authors, who have prefc* 
Tome Gaelic or Celtic terms in their writing 
^Ve muft have recourft to the Welch a ndm 
Bretagne dialers ; in which any new word! 
eafily diftinguilhed from the primitive, j," 
muft converge with the country people and 
fonts, who iive at a diftapee from cities, in; 
countries where it was once the vernacular taj 
We have been credibly informed, thataHigJ 
gentleman, crofling the Alps for Italy, aoj 
ally fell in with an old woman, a native ofc 
parts, who fpoke a language fo near afcmfl 
native Erfe, that he gould underhand hiH 
little difficulty ■ and that ihe, on the othcr^ 
un< let flood moft of his words. 4. Then 
puine remains of the Gaelic tongue ait 
found in the Highlands of Scotland; the 
is obvious. The Scottifh Highlands 
unmixed unconquered poftenty of the 
Britons, into whofe barrep domains the I 
never penetrated. Ataidft all the revolts 
{book and convulfed Albion, thofe mounti^ 
regions were left to their primitive lonls, 
though hofpitable iirfhe extreme, did nofjfl 
ftrangers to refide long among’ them. T" - 
guage, accordingly, remained unmixed, 
this day, especially ip the moft remote 
unfrequented iflands. 

“ The Norwegians fubdued th** welters 
of Scotland at a time when the Scottifh 1^ 
chy Was fti 1 in its minority. They er<® 
kind of principality over them, of which tbfl 
of Man was the capital ; yet we have bed! 
formed by the moft rcfpcdtable autivdtyjj 
there is not at this day a fingte vocable d 
Norfe or Danith tongue to be found amount 
iftanders. This fa<ft affords a demonftritW 
that fuperftitiops attachment with which! 
were devoted to their vernacular dialeffs. 

U The Wtlsh dtaledt cannot, we this! 
pure. The Si/terej were Conquered by dx 
mans, to whom they were ^dually fubjd 
three centuries. During this period, amuM 
of Italian exotics muft have been tranfplauM 
to t^ieir language ; and indeed many of thd 
difcernible at this day. T^ieir long com* 
with their fngliffi neighbours and conqdi 
hath nlfo adulterated their language. The 
is noW fpoken by a racp of people whofe 
ty and ingenuity are nearly ypon a level, i 
ancient hift° r y^ >c ' n g entirely fahufou*, wc< 
fufpe^t that the Irifh are ot Celtic eXtra£bon|J 
that theu‘d'orefaU*t »3 eiuigratediroinibeB.c* 
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of Britain at a period prior to all hiftorical or tra? 
tonal annals. Ireland was one e the native land 
yjjants. Tbe chief actors on this - (acred ftage 
*oc JUm^iilh. They pretended to improve the 
Incuse of the natives ; and certainly they mack 
it deflate very confiderably from the original Cel- 

[. 44 Though the Hibernian tongue differs confi- 
Irrably from the original Celtic, fome very inge- 
p» rlfays have been lately pubnfhed by the 
p*d members of the Antiquarian Society of 
in which the coincidence of that tongue, - 

t fomc of the oriental dialects, has betn fup- 
iby very piaulible arguments In a difl'er- 
publilhed in 1771, they have exhibited a 
Wion of Punico-Maltc'e words compared with 
ids of the fame import in Iriih, where it muft 
Mowed the refembiance is palpable. In the 
It dillertation they have compared the cek- 
Punic feene in Piautus, with its tranflation 
the lrilh ; in which the words in , the two 
Jgw arc furprifingly fimilar. Hence it ap- 
thatthe Celtic is coeval and congenial with 
ancient languages of the eaft. The 
and Norwegians formed fcttlements in 
fkl; and the Eng lift). have long been fove- 
of that ifiar.d. Thefe circumftanCes muft 
i&dedthc vernacular idiom of the natives; 
b mention the lieccflity of adopting the lan- 
k the conquerors in law, fcienccs, and re- 

B. 

JThc inhabitants of the highlands and iflands 
Poland are the defeendants of thole Britons 
led from the power of the Romans, and 
frtd themfclves anong the fens, rocks, and 
^fesof thofe rugged mountains and fequef- 
glyns. They preferred thefe waftes and 
'nth liberty and independence, to the fer- 
Beys of the fouth, with plenty embittered 
fwy. They carried their language along 
them, a branch. of the Celtic. With them 
I number of the druidical priefts, who knew 
p®Ati?e dialect in al! its beauties and varie- 
Thcy were fequeftered by their lituation 

B lit rrrt of the wond ; and confequently their 
1 ' muft have remained in the fame ftate in 
I ifjry received it from their anceftors. They 
it genuine Celtic, and fuch they preferv- 

Fwhea the Scots became mafters of the low 
b‘*7» and their kings and a great part of the 
embraced the Saxon manners, and adop- 
k Saxon language, the genuine Caledonians 
fly retained their native tongue, drefs, 
*» danlhips, and feudal cultoins, and could 
cordially adimilate with their fou.hem neigh- 
Their Language, therefore, could not be 
<1 with words or idioms borrowed from 
Indeed the commerce between them and 
tbc fouth, till about 150 years ago, was 
I tnnftcnt ; nor was their native dialed in the 
lifctted by it. 

rjhctr language, however, did not degenerate, 
Ffc there exifted among them a defeription of 
Iw'ujfc profeflton obliged them to guard a- 
that misforttiue. Every chieftain retained 
■* family a bard, ivhofe province it was to 
E ?oic poems in honour uf his lord, to comme- 

Jk 
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morate the glorious exploits of hit anceftors, to 
record tbe genealogy and connexions of the fami- 
ly ; See . (See Bard, § 4, 5.) Thofe poetic geni- 
ufes watched over their vernacular dialect with 
the greateft care and anxiety; becaufe in their 
cumpolitions.no word was to, be loft. 

“ The ufe of letters was not known among the 
ancient Celts ; their druidical clergy forbade the 
ufe of them. All their religious rites, their pliilo- 
fophic.d dogmas, their morai precepts, aDd their 
political maxims, were compoftd in verfts which 
their pupils were obliged to commit to memory. 
Accordingly letters were unknown to the Caledo- 
nian' Scots, jtill they learned them from their fou- 
tlwrn neighbours or from the Romans. Their 
bards, therefore, committed every thing to me- 
mory ; and of courfe the words of their language 
muft have been faithfully preferred. We find that 
the celebrated poems of Oftian, (fee Ossian,) have 
thus been preferred from father to (on for more 
than 1000 years. The beauty, fighificancy, har- 
mony, variety, and energy of thefe verfes, ftrike 
us even in a profe transition. 

M The Gaelic (fays James Grant, Efq. advocate,} 
is not derived from any other language, being ob- 
vioufly reducible to its own roots. Its combina- 
tions are formed of fimple words of a known fig- 
nification ; and thofe words are refolvable into the 
fimplcft combinations of vowels and confonants, 
and even into fimple founds. In fuch a language 
we may expeX that fome traces will be found of 
the ideas and notions of mankind living in a ftate 
of primeval fimplicity ; and if fo, ar monument U 
* ftill preferred of the primitive manners of the Cel- 
tic race, while as yet under the guidance of fimple 
nature, without ary artificial restraint orcontroul. 

“ The fudden fenfations of heat and cold, and 
bodily pain, are exprefled by articulate founds, 
which, however, are not tifed in this language to 
denote heat, cold, or bodily pain. A fudden fen- 
fation of heat is denoted by an articulate exclam- 
ation halt ; of cold, by id; of bodily pain, by rich. 
All thefe founds may bb called interjections, l>cing 
parts of fpeech which difeover the mind to be 
1 ’cized with fome paftion. Few of the improved 
languages of Europe prefent fo great a variety of 
founds which inftantaneoufly convey notice of a 
particular paftion, bodily or mental feeling. 

“ The pronouns he and Jhe arc exprtfied by the 
fimple founds e and i, and thefe are the marks of 
the mafculinc and feminine genders ; for a neuter 
gender is unknown in the Gaelic . The compofi- 
tions of rude and barbarous ages are univei Tally 
found to approach to the ftvle and numbers of 
poetry ; and this too is a diftinguilhiug charaXer 
of the Gaelic. Bodily fubfiftence will always be 
the principal concern of an uncultivated people, 
lienee ed or eid is ufed upon difeovery of any ani- 
mal of prey or game : it is meant to give notice to 
the hunting companion to be in readinefs to feize 
the animal : and hence we believe edo fignifies to 
eat in Latin, and ed in Irifh, fignifies cattle. Thefe 
are words importing the fimplicity of a primitive 
ftate, and are common in the Gaelic idiom. 
Traces of imitative language remain in all coun- 
tries. The word ufed for co<w in tbe Gaelic lan- 
guage is bo, plainly in imitation of the lowing of 
that animal, 

“In 
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“ In joining together original roots in the pro- 
Erds of improving language and rendering jt more 
copious, its combinations (Life over an admirable 
juftnefs and precilion of thought, which one would 
Icorce expect tc find in an uncultivated dialedt. 
The Gaelic language, in its combination of words, 
fpecifies with accuracy the known qualities, and 
cxpiefles with precilion the nature and properties, 
which were attributed to the object denominated*” 
Of thefe l)r Doig gives numerous examples from 
Mr Grants Ellays ; but which we omit, as they 
can only be intercthng to thofe who underftand the 
Gaelic language ; of which we have already given 
a very concife and comprehenftve account, under 
the article Gaelic, j) 2 ; from Dr James Robert- 
ton’s ftatiftical account of Callander; to which we 
would refer thofe who with for farther information 
respecting this ancient language: who may alio 
cunlult Pezron’s Origin of Ancient Nations, Bullet’s 
Mem. ilt la Langur Critique, l’arfon’s Ran, of faphei , 
Gebclm’s Monde Print, See. 

“ When the Celtic language (fays Dr Doig) was 
generally fpoken over Europe, it teems to have 
been amazingly copious. By consulting Bullet's 
Memoirs, it appears that its names for the com- 
mon and various objects of nature were very nu- 
merous. The words denoting water, river, wood, 
foreft, mountain, lake, See. were moft precifely 
accommodated to Specify each modification and 
variety, with fuch peculiar exadtnefs as even the 
Greek, with all its boafted idiomatical precilion 
.and copioufncfs, has not been able to equal. The 
appearances, which diverfify the vifible face of in- 
animate nature, arreft the attention of men in an 
uncultivated ltate. Unaccuftomed to thought and 
abdratt reafoning, their minds expand and exer- 
cil’e their powers upon fenfible obje&s, and of 
courfe mark all the mmutia , and a: mod impercep- 
tible diftin&ions, with an accuracy to usfeemingly 
impoffible. 

Dr Doig adds, that “ the Celtic was one of the 
dialects of the primitive language ; that it once 
overfpread by far the greated part of Europe ; that 
the Gaelic now fpoken in the northern parts of 
Scotland and the adjacent iflands is the moft pure 
and umnixed relic of that tongue now' any where 
exidiug. There is lately publifhed an excellent 
tranllation of both the Old and New Tcdaments 
into Gaelic, which has hitherto been a delidera- 
rum among thofe who fpeak this language. Such 
a tranflation will at once contribute to preferve 
that ancient tongue, and difleminate the know- 
ledge of tiie truth among the natives of tliat coun- 

On the origin of the name of the people, our 
author has the following remarks: — “ Gaul and 
Gal, were the two names by which this people 
was diftinguiihed by the Greeks and Romans. 
Mr M'Phcrfon imagines, that the appellation of 
Celt is an adjedive derived from Gael, the aborigi- 
nal name of the inhabitants of ancient Gaul. But 
we can fee no connection between Gael and Grit, 
nor do we tluuk that the latter is an adje&ive. 
We believe that thofe people called themfelves 
Cari, and not Gael. We are fure that Caledo- 
nia, or Cal -don or dun , was an ancient name of 
the mountainous paits of Scotland. 

4t Though many diderent opinions have been 
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advanced with relation to the etymology ot this 
word, we imagine that none is fo probable is that 
which fuppofes that it is compounded of the two 
Celtic words Cal or Kal, that is GA or Gaul, 
dun, which tignifies a bill or mowitain. Upon tl.is 
ground, the Cakrdonii wifi import the Gauls of 
the mountains, or, which is the fame, the Higbn 
land Gauls. The Irilh and Highlanders recipe 
cally denominate themfelves by the general title 
of Cari, Gael, or Gauls. They alfo dilhr.gufl 
themfelves, as the Welch originally did, awl a 
the Welch diftinguifh them Doth at preftut, \M 
the ajrpeHation of GuMoll , Geutbel and Gabi 
The intermediate th> they fay, is left quickest ■ 
the pronunciation, as it is in many words of the 
Britifh language; in which cafe Gatbel would on 
mediately be termed into Gael ; and GatbciisJ^ 
tually founded like Gael by both the Irdh ; 
Highlanders at prefent. The appellation u.* ( 
thri , therefore, fay they, was originally the hi 
with Gad, ami the parent of it.” 

Sect. XJ. Of 1 1 st Gothic Language. 

“ The Celtic and Gothic tongues (fays DrI 
at one time divided Europe between thein. 
were of equal antiquity, both originated ini 
both were dialers of the original language ofa 
kind. The Celtic, however, was tuft imp 
into Euiope. The Gauls or Celts had pen 
fartheft towards the weft ; a circumllancc 1 
plainly intimates the priority of their anival* 

“ The Goths and Getce were the fame need 
people, according to Procopius de bclio Gut 
and Strabo informs us, that they fpoke the f 
language with the Thracians, from w hefe ca 
tlv y had fpread themfelves noi « hw aid as farasti 
W. banks of the Danube. Vopifctis, in the Hi 
tory of Probus, tells us, that this emperor obf 
“ the Thracians, and all the Getic tribes, dji 
to furrender or accept of his friendihip.” 
exprefiion indicates, that the Thracians anil 
Getic tribes were deemed the C iroe race of 
From this deduction it is clear, that the Getz I 
Thracians were brethren ; that they fpoke I 
fame language: and that their laws, manner s, j 
toms, and religious tenents, were the fame, wig^ 
eafily be fliown. 

“ The Thracian language, as might be deff 
fl rated from names of perlons, offices, place?, a 
cm Horns, among that people, was nearly rc& 
to the Chaldean and other oriental langwg 
They are thought to have betn the defendant! flfj 
'liras, one of the Tons of Jap bet, and confequcnt* 
ly mutt have preferved the fpeech of the Noachie 
family. Tne Gothic language abounds with/^ 
Lavi, or old Perlic words, which are no doubt rc«; 
mains of the primeval dialedt of mankind. Til 
Thracians peopled a confiderable part of the nu?> 
them coaft of Alia Minor; and cor.fequently *1 
meet with many names of cities, mountains, riv<3% 
& c. in thofe parts, exactly correfponding with ma 
ny names in Europe, evidently impofed by our 
Gothic progenitors. Any perfon tolerably ac- 
quainted with the remains of the Gothic tongue, 
will be able to trace thefe with little difficulty. 

“ We learn from Herodotus, that Darius in his 
expedition againft the wandering Scythians who 
lived cu the other lidc of the lifer or Danube, in 

In 
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fcis progrefr fubthied the Get* ; and he informs 
us, that thefc people held the immortality of the 
human foul, and that they were the bvaveft and 
moft juft of all the Thracians. After this period, 
we hnd them mentioned by almoft every Greek 
writer, even familiarly ; for Geta in the comedies 
at tint nation, is a common name for a Have. 
Tue Get* then occupied all that large fra<ft of 
[Cwintry which extended from the confines of 
ijhrace to the banks of the Danube : were a brave 
pd virtuous people : and fpoke the lame language 
bh the Thracians, with whom they are often 
Jpounded both by Greek and koman hiftoria/ts. 

•But the name of Goths is by no means fo 
HoctL It was utterly unknown both to the an- 
Greeks and Romans* The firfV time that 
name Goth is mentioned is in the reign of the 
^speror Decius, about A* D. 2 so, when they 
pdx out of Getia, and rufhing like a torrent into 
empire, laid wage every thing with fire and 
iwd. The name of their leader or king was- 
Decius, endeavouring to expel them from 
, was vanquifhed and 11am. After this ir- 
we find them frequently in the Latin au- 
under the name of GeU or Goths ; though 
ftGreeks generally denominate them Scythe, 
ksos tells us, that get and got is the fame word, 
Kh anciently denoted a foldier . Got in Icelandic 
ffiesw borfe or borfeman y and gata, a wanderer” 
"other derivations are given of the name. See 

1THS. 

The original feat of the Goths (fays Dr Doig) 
the country now called Little Tartary, into 
they had extended themfelves from the 
Briers of Thrace. It was called Little Tartary , 
Greek writers; and it was the ftation 
thofe innumerable fwarms advanced, 
■&, in conjunction with the Alani and other 
(nous tribes, at length ovewan and fubverted 
weftem empire. One part of the Gothic na- 
was allowed by Conftantine II. to fettle in 
la. Before the year 420, moil of the Gothic 
baswho had fettled within the limits of the 
pm empire had been converted to the Chriftian 
bat, unhappily, the greater part of the a- 
1 by whom they had been profelyted, were 
, which proved fatal to many of the ortho- 
Chriflians> for the Arian Goths perfecuted 
with unrelenting cruelty and the ortho- 
fcwCTc equally cruel to the Arians. 

About A. D. 367, LTlphilas, bilhop of the 
Jlfian Goths, tranflated the New Teflament in- 
Ife Gothic language. The remains of this 
(Anion fumifh a genuine and venerable monu- 
tof the ancient Gothic dialed. No more is 
'extant of that valuable tranflation than the 
fGofpels, and a fragment containing part of 
rpiftle to the Romans. The Goipels have 
» repeatedly publifhed fince the ftrft edition 
Junius, in 1665, down to that of Mr ,Lye. 

fragments of the Gothic language have aJfo 
f 8 found, which our curious readers may fee in 
if 1 Notes to his Edition of the Gothic Ggfpels. 
jt fragment of the EpifUe to the Romans was 
py ddcovered in the library at Wolfenbuttel, 
p puhlilhed by Knitel archdeacon of Wolfen- 


pttd. 
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were ignorant of the ufe of alphabetical characters* 
The bifhop fabricated an alphabet for them, which 
is a medley of Greek and Roman letters, but ra- 
ther inclining to the former. This alphabet con- 
fifts of 25 letters. (See Plate IL) Junius has care- 
fully analyzed thofe letters, and pointed out their 
powers and founds in his Gothic alphabet, prefix* 
ed to his Glo/farium Gotlncum. They were long 
retained in all the European languages derived 
from the Gothic fouree. In what refpeCts the 
Gothic language agrees with the oriental tongues, 
or differs from them, is not eafy to afeertain. We 
have obferved in Se 8 . VIIL that a confiderable 
part of the Greek language muft have been derived 
from the Thracian > which, according Strabo, 
was the fame with the Gothic. The Thnaciaiv 
tongue will be found analogous to the Chaldean. 
The German, which is a genuine defeendant of 
the Gothic, is frill of Perfinn words : the old Per- 
fian or Pahlavi appears to be a dialed of the Chal- 
dean. The learned Junius remarks, that a very 
confiderable part of the Gothic language is bor- 
rowed from the ancient Greek. 

“ Both the learned I bar in his Gloffarium Suh - 
Goibicum , and Wachter in his excellent German 
and Latin Dictionary, remark the coincidence of 
Gothic and German words with oriental vocables 
of the like found and of the fame fignification. In 
the old Saxon, which is another ramification of 
the Gothic tongue, numberlefe terms of the fame 
complexion appear. From this dedudion it will 
follow, that the Gothic tongue, in its original un- 
mixed date as it was fpuken by the ancient Get sc, 
was a dialed of the primeval language ; that lan- 
guage which the lions of Tiras brought with them 
from the plains of Shinar, or Armenia, where the 
primitive mortals had fixed their refidence. 

The Thracian tribes firft took pofTeflion of 
thofe parts of Afia Minor which flretch towards 
the eaft. Thence they crofted the Hellefpont; 
and it is univerfally agreed, that both Tides of the 
Hellefpont were peopled with Thracians. 

“ In Afia Minor we meet with the city Perga, 
or Perg . In every tongue defcended from the 
Gothic, the word Berg fignifies a rock , and meta- 
phorically a town or bur^b ; becaufe towns were 
originally built on rocks. Hence Pergamos , the 
fort or citadel of Troy. Beira in Thracian figni- 
fied a city ; the Chaldaic and Hebrew Beer imports 
a well. In ancient times, efpeciaily hi the Eaft, 
it was cuftomary to build cities in the neighbour- 
hood of fountains. The word troj feems to be 
the Gothic trojh, brave. The words fader , moder Y 
doebter , bruder, are fo obvioufiy Periian, that e- 
very etymologift has afiigr.ed them to that lan- 
guage. The Pcrfian bad or bod fignifies a city ; 
the fapie word in Gothic imports a houfe, a man- 
Jton , an abode. Band, in Peril a Jlr ait place ; in 
Gothic, to bend • Heim or bam, a boufc, is of Pei - 
fian original. Much critical (kill has been difplay- 
ed in tracing the etymology of the Scotch and old 
Englifh word Yule, Cbrijimas. Yule, derived from 
/«/, was a feftival in honour of the fun, which was 
originally celebrated at the winter fblftice. Hick 
or wich is a Gothic term ftill preferred in many 
names of towns ; it fignifies a narrow comer , or 
fmall flrip of land jutting into the lea, or into a 
lake or river : hence the Latin viau x the Grec k 
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I****.* In Spaniffi, we have many old Gothic 
words ; among others bijo, a /on, the fame with , 
the Greek *«*. In fome places of Scotland* we 
call any thing that is little, fmall, wee ; originally 
ipelt wi, from the very fame word. 

44 Thefe few examples we have thrown together, 
perfuaded that almoft every word of the language, 
truly Gothic, may be traced to fome oriental root 
or cognate. Many Gothic nouns end in a , like 
the Chaldaic and Syriac; their fubftantive verb 
very much refembles that of the Perfian, Greek, 
and Latin ; and their adtivj; and auxiliary verb has 
fumifhed the common pneterperfed* tenfe of 
Greek verbs in the adtive voice : that verb is ba- 
ban , but originally ha, as the common people pro- 
nounce it at this day, efpecially in the north ol 
Scotland, and among the Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Icelanders. We now proceed to in- 
quire what modem tdngues are deduced from the 
Gothic as their (lock. 

44 From Media the Goths fpread themfelves into 
Dacia, and from thence into Germany. Thefe 
countries were (ituated in fuch a manner, that the 
progrefs of population was forward, and accord- 
ing to the natural courfe of emigration. From 
Germany they extended themfelves into Sc an di- 
ha via, that is, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 
Their whole ancient Edda, Sagas, or Chronicles, 
fhow that the Goths arrived in Scandinavia by this 
route, without, however, fixing the era of that 
event with any tolerable degree of accuracy. By 
the Germans, the ancient9 underftood all the na- 
tions E. W r . and N. reaching from the Danube on 
the S. up to the extremity of Scandinavia on the 
Northern Ocean ; and from the Rhine and Ger- 
man Ocean on the W. to the river Chronus or Nie- 
men on the E. All thefe nations fpoke one or o- 
ther of the Gothic dialers. 

“ The Francic is a dialect of the Teutonic, T u- 
de/qne, or old German ; and the Gofpels of Ulphi- 
las bear fuch a refemblance to the Francic, frag- 
ments of which are preferved in the early French 
hiftorians, that fome learned men have pronounced 
thofe Gofpels to be part of an old Francic verfion; 
but others have refuted this opinion, both from* 
hiftpry and comparifon of the dialers. Schiiter 
has given us large monuments of the 'Tudrfote, or 
old German, from the 7th century, which prove 
that the Gothic of Ulphihs is the fame language. 
Wachteris learned Glofiary of the ancient German 
confirms this. The Anglo-Saxon is alfo a vene- 
rable dialed* of the Tudeique ; and is fo intimate- 
ly connected with the Gofpels, that fome valuable 
works on this fubjed* are wholly built upon that 
fuppofition. 

44 The Icelandic is the oldcft relid* of the Scan- 
dinavian. It begins with Arius Erode in the nth 
century, and is g dialed of the German. The re- 
mains, we have of it are more modem by four cen- 
turies than thofe of the German, and more poiifii- 
cd. The Icelandic was polifhed by a long fuccef- 
fion of poets and hiftorians almoft equal to thofe 
of Greece and Rome. Hence it has ltfs affinity 
with the parent Gothic. The Swediffi is mere 
nearly related to the Icelandic than either the 
Danifh or Norwegian. That the Swedifh is the 
daughter of the Gothic, is fully fhown by Mrlhre 
above mentioned* in his Ghjfarhtm Suio-Gothicum 
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There is, therefore, no doubt as to the identity of 
the Gothic, preferved in Ulphilas and other an. 
dent remains, with the German and Scandinavia 
tongue. 

44 The modem German , a language fpoVen ia 1] 
far greater extent than any other of moJern E*-j 
rope, refembles the Gothic Gofpels mote than 
patent Danifh, Norwegian, or Swedifh ; aiid 
certainly more ancient f lamina . Its likeucfs'to 
Afiatic tongues, in harfhnefs and inflexible thi 
nefs of found, is very apparent. 

Busbequius fhows, that the clowns of Offl 
Tartary, remain* of the ancient Goths, fpdi 
language almoft German. Thefe clowns Wot* 
doubt descendants of the ancient Goths, wh^ 
mained in their native aountry after the 
had emigrated. It id therefore apparent fn*§ 
whole of this invtftigation, that the Gothii 
introduced into Europe from the Eaft, a 
probably a dialed* of the language originally^ 
ken by men.” 

Sect. XII. Of the Sclavonian Lanco 4 

44 Th f ft e is another language which p ztri 
confiderable part of Europe, and like to** (A 
feems to have originated in the Eaft; the A 
me or rather Slavonic , which prevails far anA 
in the E. parts of this divifion of the globed 
fpoken by the Dalmatians, by the inbabidH 
the Dauubian provinces, by the Pole:*, 
ans, and Ruffians. The word flab, that is^ 
(whence the French word e/clave, and our 
flair), fignifies noble, illufiriou's ; but be at 
the lower ages of the Roman empire, rafl 
titudes of thefe peopie were fprerd over ' 
rope in the quality of flaves, that worth 
denote the ferviie tribe by way of diftwftS 
the fame manner as the words Geta, Dirraj| 
Syrvs , did amorrg the Greeks at a tnoreci 
nod. 

44 The Slavi dwelt originally on the l 
the Boryfthcnes, now the Dnieper. Thci 
a tribe of the European Sarmatians whM 
cient times inhabited an immenfe trad of 
try, bounded on the W. by the Viftnla, njj 
Wtifcl ; on the SE. by the Euxine Sea, 
phorus Cimmerius, the Palus Mccotis, 
Tanais or Don, which divides Europe ffofot 
In this vaft trad* of country, which at prcfcri|t 
prehends Poland, Ruffia, and a great partoP 
tary, there dwelt in ancient times many con| 
able tribes; among whom were the Roioi 
now the Russian^, and the Siavi. , 

44 The Slavi gradually advanced toward 
Danube ; and in the reign of Juftinian haring 
fed that river, they made themfelves maftl 
that part of Illyricum which lies betwee! 
Drave and the S ive, and is to this day from 1 
called Sclavonic:, Thefe barbarians by dt 
over-ran Dalmatia, Liburnia, the wtftern pa 
Macedonia, Epirus; and on the eaft they c t 
ed their quarters all along to the \V. bank 0 
Danube, where that river falls into tbc £® 
I11 all thefe countries, the Sclavonian wasi 
impregnated with the Greek, as the barbaria 
vaders miugird with the aborigines, who fp 
corrupt dialed* of that language. 

44 The Poles are the gcauinc ddeenda: 
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ic anrient 5 >ARMATi€, and fprak a dialed of 
tc.r language, but much adulterated with La- 
n word*, n> consequence of the attachment the 
ohmler* hive ini»g prntVflVd to the Homan 
The SUeJians and Bohemians have cor- 
:p:cd their dialects in the fame manner. In tbofe 
)uutne«, then, we are not to fearch for the gc- 
Bia: remains of the ancient Sarmatian. 

“ The modern Russians, formerly the Rhnx - 
ii or Roxolaui, arc the poftenty of the Sannatsc, 
hi » branch of the Siavi : they inhabit a part of 
it country which that people poli'cffed before 
rr rdi into the Roman provinces; they, fpeak 
fctCime language, and wear the fame drefs ; for, 
ptbt hifto: teal pillar at Conft antinopic, the Scla- 
fcoians are drtlled like the Ruffian boors. If 
ko the Siavi are Sarmatse, the Ruffians mull of 
»rfe be the defendants of the fame people. 
Jky *crc long a fcqueftered people, altogc- 
|e unconnected with the other nations bf Eu- 
bpc. They were flrangers to commerce, inhof- 

I o Grangers, tenacious of ancient ulages, 

) improvements of every kind, wonder- 
ud of their imaginary importance ; and, 
p d, a race of people, juft one degree a* 
taiutc favagifm. A people of this cha- 
e, for the moil part, enemies to innova- 
nd if we may believe the Ruffian hiftori- 
oation was ever more averfe to innova- 
n they, from the ninth century, when 
braced Chriflianity, it does not appear 
y moved one Itcp towards civilization, 
the Great, only a century ago, in confe- 
>f his defpotic authority, compelled them 
the manners and cuftoms of tiieir more 
neighbours. 

jnay then conclude, that the Ruffians 
little change in their language during that 
at they did in their diefs, habits, and 
of living. Whatever language they fpoke 
nth century, the fame they employed at 
aning of the 18th. They were, indeed, 
g to App'tan de beL Mitbrid. once con- 
ly DiopuA’itus, one of Mithridates’s ge- 
knu that conqueft was for a moment on- 
were likewite invaded, and their coun- 
>ron f by Tamerlane ; but this invafion 
: a torrent from the mountains, which 
devaftation far and wide while it rages, 
ta little alteration on the fact: of the 
•Jitry. 

^Vpon fome occafions they made incurfions 
•the Roman empire; but made no permanent 
tnents. On the whole, we take the Ruffians 
j»fhfen, with refpeft to their language, in 
fee predicament with the Highlanders and 
fckrs of Scotland, who, according to the ge- 
>1 opinion, have* preferved the Celtic dialed 
find entire, in confluence of their having 
^ mingled with foreigners. 

Prom this deduction we may infer two things ; 

It that the Ruffian language is the genuine 
reman; and, fccondly, that the latter 19 the 
*** or nearly the fame, with the ancient $nr- 
f™* Io the Ruffian, there arc found a great 
of words rtfembiing the old fimple roots 
pthc Greek both in found and fignificatioo 5 its 
VpuXVU. Fait 1L 
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grammatical genius it* nearly the fame : and we 
are informed by the very beft authority, that there 
is in this language a tr.inflation of EpiftttU3, Ltt 
which there arc whole pages, 111 both original and 
tranflation, without one lingle trail fpofition. bd. 
Leveque, who has publi filed a trantlation of a 
hift->ry of Ruflfi, is fo entirely convinced of the 
drift analogy between the ancient Greek and the 
modern Ruffe, that he is pofitive that the foymci* 
is derived from the latter. M. Preret, a verjf 
learned French academician is clearly of the fame 
opinion. We are, however, perfuaded that this 
opinion is ill founded. We rather imagine, that 
thofe coincidences anfe from the relics of the pri-. 
mitive language of mankind ; veftiges of which 
are to be found aimoft in every tongue now ex- 
iiting. ~ 

“We have found a very ftrong refemblance be- 
twten the Ru Ilian and m my oriental words, es- 
pecially Hebrew, Chalceatj, and old Perfian of 
which we could produce leveral inttance -. The 
Sarmatx were divided into two great nations,* the 
All a tic and European; the formtr extended very 
far eaftward, behind the mountain Cauealus, the 
northern fliore of the Euxine Sea, 8c c. Thefe, 
we may believe, derived their language from the 
original tongue long before the Greek language 
exifted. This, in comparifon of the Hebrew^ 
Phoenician, Egyptian, Arabian, Chaidean, &c. 
was but of yefterday. T t»e Greek was a late com- 
politico of many different dialects, incorporated 
with the jargon of the aboriginal Ionim. The Si * 
niatian, on the contrary, was the tongue of a 
great and populous nation, civilized long before 
the G recks began to emerge from a ftatc of fava- 
gifcn. We are, therefore,* by i\p means difpofed 
to allow, cither that the Greek is derived from 
the Ruffian, or the Ruffi in from the Greek. tyc 
believe there is equal reafon tor this cotichifion* 
that the Abbe Pezron and M. Gcbelin pretend t? 
have difeovered, to fupport their politico th^t the 
Greek is derived from the Celtic. Certain it j$, 
that the refemblance among the oriental lan- 
guages, of which we take the Sarmatian to have 
•been one, 16 fo palpable, that any perfon of a mo- 
derate capacity, who is perfeftly matter of the one, 
will find little difficulty in acquiring anypf the 9- 
ther. If, therefore, the coincidence between the 
Greek and Ruffian ffiould actually exift, wc think 
this circumftance will not authenticate the fup- 
pc fit ion, that either of the two is derived from 
the other. ' 

“ In the courfe of this argument, we all along 
fuppofc, that the Sclavonian, of which we think 
the Ruffian is the molt genuine remain, is the fame 
with the old Sarmatian. We iliall now hazard 
A conjecture wiih refpeft to the lyntaxical coin- 
cidence of tfiat language with the Greek. As the 
Ruffians were favages, there is no probability that 
they were acquainted with letters and alphabeti- 
cal writing, till they acquired that art by inter- 
courfe with their neighbours. It is certain, that 
few nations had made lefs proficiency in the fine 
arts; there is little appearance of their having 
learned this art prior to their converfion to Chrri- 
tianity. Certain it is, that the Siavi, who ft t l ed 
in Daunatia, Illyria, and Liburnia, had no alpha* 
F f f belief 
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betical chara&crs till they were furnifhed with 
them by St Jerome. The Serbian charafter, which 
very nearly refemblcs the Greek, was invented by 
St Cyril ; on which account the language written 
in that charaderis denominated Churtilzza* Thefe 
Sclavonic tribes knew nothing of alphabetic writ- 
ing prior to the era of- their converfion. The Mee- 
han Goths were rn the fame condition, till Ulphi- 
las fabricated them a fet of letters. 

“ It* the S’.avi and Goths, who refided in the 
neighbourhood of the Greeks and Romans, had 
not learned alphabetical writing prior to theeia 
of their coiiverfion to Chrillwnity, it mult hold a 
Jortiari , that the Ruflruis, who lived at a very 
$reat distance from thok nations, knew nothing 
^f this ufeful art antecedent to the period of their 
embracing the Chnftian faith. 

“ The Ruffians pretend that they were con- 
verted by St Andrew ; but this is a fable. Chri- 
stianity was fir ft: introduced among them in the 
reign of the grand Duke Wolodimar, who, marry- 
ing the daughter of the Grecian emperor Bafilius, 
became her convert about A.D. 939. About this 
period, they were taught the knowledge of let- 
ters by the Grecian miffionaries, who were em- 
ployed in teaching them the elements of the Chrif- 
tian dodriues. Their alphabet confifts of 31 let- 
ters, with a few obfolete additional ones; and 
fhefe characters refemble thofe of the Greeks fb 
exactly, that there can be no doubt of their be- 
ing copied from them ; though the ffiape of fome 
bas been fomewhat altered. The Ruffian liturgy 
was copied from that of the Greeks ; and tire beft 
fpecimcn of the old Ruffian is the church offices 
for Eafter, in the very words of Chryfoftom, who 
is called by his name tranfiated Zlato ujTu , golden- 
moutbed . 

^ As it is impoffible that a people fo dull and 
Uninventive as the Ruffians origin ally were, could 
ever have fabricated a language fo artificially pon- 
ffcrutfrd their prefen t dialect; and it is obvi. 
ous, that, till Chnltiai.it y was introduced amonc 
them by the Greeks, they could have no corrtf- 
pondence with that people — it mult appear fur- 
priiiug how them language came to be fafhioned 
fo exactly according to -the Greek model. The 
Ruffian letters mini have been introduced into 
that country by the Greek miffionaries. We think 
it probable, that thofe apoftlCs, when they taught 
them a new religion introduced a change into the 
idiom of their language. If the favage converts 
accepted a new religion from thofe Crucian a- 
poftie^, they migh' with equal fiffimiffion adopt 
improvements in their language. Such of the na- 
tives Xs were admitted to the facerdotal func- 
tion muft have learned the Greek language, to 
qualify them For performing the offices of their 
religion. Hence the natives, who had been ad- 
mitted into holy orders, would co-operate with 
Grecian maile rs in improving the dialed of the 
.country ; which, prior to that period, - ufl have 
greatly deviated from the original Sanitarian 
tongue.” 

A‘U r fome farther arguments on this fubjedt 
Dr Doig draws the following conclufions which 
lie modcftly entitles conjectures* and, as fuch, fub- 
mits to the learned:—* 4 1. That the Sarmatian 
v.as a dialed* of the original language of man- 
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kind. 2. That the Sclavotuah wat a dialed of 
the Sarmatian^ 3. That the Ruffe is the mot 
genuine unfophifticated relic of the ScVavonia^j 
and Sarmatian. 4, That the Ruffians had no ab 
phabetic characters prior to the introdu&ion oj 
Chriftianity in the end of the tenth ctotury. A 
That they were converted by Grecian oiffion^ 
ries. 6. That thofe miflionaries copied their 
fent letters from thofe of Greece; and in 
junction with the more enlightened natures, 
duced the original unimproved Ruffe to its 
fent refemblance to the Greek Randan!.” 

“ The Ruffian language, (he adds) like 
others, contains 8 parts of fpecch, noun, prondf 
&c. Its nouns have three genders, mafculn 
minine, and m uter ; it has alfb a common gefl 
for nouns, intimating both fexe«. IthasoaljJ 
numbers, Angular and plural. Its cafes arc 
minative, genitive, dative, accufative, vooUh 
Jtritmevjal , and prepo/itivr. Thcfe cafes ai 
formed by varying the termination, as kiGJ 
and Latin; but by placing a vowel after the 
as, wc imagine, was the original pradicc < 
Greeks. (See Scff. VI If.) Thus in Ruffe, f 

band ; nom t be band ; gen. 

&c. See Lcs Elem. de la La ng:ie RuJJs 
pentier. Nouns fuhftantive arc reduced 
dcclenfions, and adjectives make a fittlw 
agree with their fubdantives in cafe, gend^| 
number; they have three degrees of com) 
as in other languages. The comparative in 
ed from the feminine of the nominative 4 
of the pofitive, by changing a into te> thal 
in Euglifh ; the fupcrlative is made by 
ing <r*», pre y before the pofitive. Thtfe 
general rules; but there are fome excepting® 

The numeral adiedlives in Ruflc havethfl^ 
ders, and are declined. The pronouns 
thing peculiar. Verbs are comprehended* 
two conjugations. The moods are three? 
dicative, imperative, and infinitive : the i 
tivc is formed by placing a partide before 
dicat ive. Its tenies are eight in number j.1 
lent, the imperfect, the preterite funplc*/ 
terite compound, the pluperfect, the 
determinate, the future Ample, the fuh 
pound. The verbs have their numbers a 
fons. Their other parts of ipeech differ 
from tho fe of ot her languages. Their fynti 
ly refemblcs that of the Greek .and Lat«*' 
Ruffian Grammar of M. Charpentier in B 
(Peterlburg, 176 &,) appears to be a very srt 
one.' 

u Towards the era of the fubverfion of tk 
tent empire, the Slavi and Sarmatar were foi 
ed and confounded with each other, runt 
Huns and other Scythian or Tartar emij 
that the inoft acute antiquarian would find 
pollible to invefiigate their refpedive tongtl 
^ven their original relidence or extraction, 
have felcdcd the Ruffe as the molt genuine B 
of the old Sclavonian. And we are perfuada 
the radical materials of which it is coropofcd 
originated in the oriental regions, lb* 
Tfatxy (which \<*e (pell CvLarj) for example, k 
bably the Phoenician and dha:dcan-&»r or 
a princcy or grand#* Diodorus Siculus cull 
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quctn of the Maflageti, who, according to Ctefi- 
*S cut off Cyrus's head, Zarina ; which was not 
ouny years ago the general title of the emprefs of 
ill the Ru/lias. Herodotus calls the fame princefs 
Ttrjrist which is nearly the name of the famous 
Timor a* Tamur, the conqueror of Aha. The 
former feems t» have been the title, and the latter 
the proper name, of the queen of the Maflagetoe. 
fctVold Perfnn or Pahlavi, the word Gard fig- 
Wics“a city:” ia Ruffian, Gorad or Grad ir.ti- 
*#c the very fame idea: hence Conjlantinaplc in 
|iMe is called Tfargrad or Tfa r gorad. Thefe 
^fcitlad as a fpecimen only ; an able ctvrno- 
might, we believe, difeovtr a great number. 
The Sdavonian language is fpoken in Epi- 
tfceW. part of Macedonia in Bofnia, Serna, 
pirn, part of Thrace, Dalmatia, Croatia, Po- 
Bohemia, Ruffia, and Mingrelia in Alia, 
Pec it is frequently vied in the feraglio at Con- 
Knople. Many of the great -men of Turkey 
plaudit, and ufe it; and moft of the jani- 
^^haviug been Rationed in garrifons in the 
Bh frontiers in Europe, life it as their vulgar 
t. The Hungarians, however, and the na- 
of Wallachia, fpeafk a different language : 
l&s language bears ev : dent fignatures of the 
■an dialed, which was the tongue of the o- 
ll Huus. Upon the whole, the Sdavonian is 
hch the moft -exten five language in Europe, 
ptends far into AHa.” 

XIII. Of the Modern Languages, 

[Doic remarks, that “ if we call all the dif- 
Ida.eds of the various nations that now in- 
pftc known earth, languages, the number is 
ireat *, and vain w’ould be his ambition who 
p attempt to learn them, though but iinper- 
There are four, which may be called o- 
or mother languages, and which feem to 
firm birth to all that are now fpoken in Eu- 
Thefe are the Latin , Celtic, Gothic , and 
w*. Not that we believe them to have 
to us, without alteration, from the 
of tongues at the tower of Babel. We 
Statedly declared our opinion, that there 
■* truly original language, from which all 
ire derivatives varioufly modified. Thefe 
Bjuiges are original only as being the im- 
« parents of thofe now fpoken in Europe. 
from the Latin came. i. The Pertuguefe . 

3. French . 4. Italian . 
from the Celtic; 5. The Erfe, or Gaelic 
Highlands of Scotland. 6. IVeiJh. 7. Irijh. 

_ Bretagne, 

from the Gothic; 9. The German. 10. 

m or Law German. 11. Dutch. ia. 

,* in which almoft all tire nouns fubftantive 
, and many of the verbs French, Latin, 
which is enriched with the fpoils of all o- 
[ ges. 1 3. Damjh. 14. Norwegian. 15. 

16. Icelandic. 
flora the Sclavonian 5 17. The Polonefe 9 
itbmnmn. 19. Bohemian. 10. Tranjyl-v*ni~ 

>L Moravian. 22. The modern Vandalian, 

Hill fpoken in Lufatia, Prulfian Vandalia, 

k : 3 * Croatian. 24. RuJJian or Mufcovite\ 
have feen, is tiie pureft dialed! of 

'M.c. 
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15. The language of the Calmun and Cofptrs. 
zS. Thirty-two different diaieCts of nations who 
inhabit the NE. parts of Europe and Afia, and 
who are defeended from the Tartars and Hunno- 
Scythians. There are polyglot tables which con- 
tain not only the alphabets, but alfo the principal 
diftimft characters of ail thefe languages. 

M II. The languages at prefent generally -fpoken 
in Asia are,' 

27. The Turkijb and Tartaiian, with their dif tr- 
eat dialers. 28. The Per fan ; 29. G't crg'tan c ; r 

Iberian; 30. Albanian or CJrcaffian ; 31. The 

Armenian ; Thefe 4 languages are fpoken by the 
Greek Chriflians in Afia, under the patriarch of 
Conftantinople. 32. The modern Indian. 33. 
The Pcr.ncfan, 34. Indojlanic, 35. Malabanan . 
36. IVarugian, and the 37. Talmulic or Damtdic . 
The Dani/h miflionarics who go to Tranquebar., 
print books at Hall in thefe 5 languages. 38. The 
modern Arabic. 39. Tangnfuw. 40. Manga lie. 

41. The language of the Nigarian or Akar Niga- 
rian. 

42. The Gruftnh or Grujir.ian . 

43. The Chine/. 

44. The Japonefe. 

u We have enumerated here thofe Afiatic lan- 
guages only of which we have fome knowledge ia 
Europe, and even alphabets, grammars, or other 
books that can give us information concerning 
tfyem. There are doubtlefs other tongues and dia- 
le&s in thole vaft regions and adjacent iflanris ; but 
of thefe we are not able to give any account. 

“ III. Tlie principal languages of Africa are, 

45. The modern Egyptian. 46. The Abyjjiniaiu 

47. The Fetuitic, or the language of Fetu. 

48. The Moroccan ; and, 

49. The jargons of thofe lavage nations who in- 
habit the defert and burning regions. 50. The 
people on the coaft of Barbary fpeak a corrupt 
dialed of the Arabic. 51. The Ghilhic language, 
Qtherwjfe called Tamazcght. 52. The Nrgritian ; 
53. That of Guinea ; and 34. The language of the 
Hoi ten tots. 

“ IV. The language of the native Am erica k 
nations are but little known in Europe. Every 
one of thefe, though diftant hut a few days jour- 
ney from each <?ther, have their particular lan- 
guage or jargon. The language of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians feem to be the moft regular and 
polifhed. There is aho one called Poconchi or Po- 
com/ina, that is ufed in the bay of Honduras and 
toward Guntimal, the words and rnles of which 
are moft known to us. The languages of North 
America are in general the Algonhie, Apalachian, 
Mohogic, Savanahamic, Viiginic, and Mexican; 
and in South America, the Peruvian, Caribic, the 
Tucumanian, and the languages uled in Paraguay, 
Brafil, and Guiana. 

“ V. It would be a vain undertaking for a man 
of letters to attempt the rtudy 4 of all thefe langua- 
ges; but it would be ftill more abfurd to attempt 
an analyfis of them. Some general reflections 
therefore mull fuftice. Among the tnodtm lan- 
guages of Europe, the French feems to merit 
great attention; as it is elegant ard plea Ping in it- 
lelt ; as it is become fo general, that with it we 
may travel trom one end c.f Europe to the other, 
without lcarce having any occaiion for an inlet - 
F f f 2 preter; 
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prcter; and as in Jt are to be found excellent 
jworks of every kind, both in verfe and prole, 
pfetul and agreeable. There are, bclidcs, gram- 
mars and dictionaries Qf this language which give 
us every information concerning it, and very able 
palters who teach it; efpecially fuch as come 
from thofe pans of France where it is fpoken cor- 
ye&ly i for with all its advantages, the French lan- 
guage has this inconvenience, that it is pronounced 
fcarce any yvhere purely but at pari~ ? and on the 
banks of the Loire. The language of the court, 
of the great world, and of men of letters* is very 
different from that of the common people j and 
the French tongue, in general, is fubjedl to great 
^Iteration. What pity it is, that the ftyle of the 
great Corneille and Mqliere, Ihotild a/ready 
begin to be obfolfte, and that it will be but a lit- 
tle time before the inimitable chefs f xunjres of 
thofe men of fubljme genius will be no longer feen 
on the ltage ! The moft modern ftyle of the French, 
however does not feem to be the beft. Too much 
concifenefs, the epigrammatic point, the antithe* 
fis, the paradox, the fententious cxpreflioji, &c. 
idimimfh i*s force; and by becoming more polifh- 
ed and refined, it lofcs much of its energy. 

** VI. The German and Italian languages me- 
rit likewife a particular application ; as does the 
JEnglift), perhaps above all, tor its many and great 
excellencies. (See Language, Sect. V, VI.) Au- 
thors of great ability daily labour in improving 
them; and what language would not become eX- 
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cel lent, were men of exalted talents to make coo. 
flant ufe of it in their works ? 

“ VII. The other languages of Europe baveudt 
their beauties and excellencies. But tbe grctfdt 
difficulty in all living languages conftantiy cor.&ftj 
in the pionuhciation, which it is fcarce pclLbld 
for any one tp attain, unlefs he be born or iducaj 
ted in the country' w here it is fpokcu; and thi$ J 
the only article for which a mailer is ncuffary, 
ft cannot be learned but by teaching or byconv< 
fation : all the reft may be acquired by a gcj 
grammar and other books. In all languages wf 
ever, the poetic fly le is more difficult than 
profaic: in every language we fhoqld pndcat 
to enrigh our memories with great (tore of w< 
and to have them ready to pi educe on all oc 
ons : in all languages it is difficult to exkwi 
knowledge To far as to be able to firrm a nfl 
judgment of them. All living languages arc® 
liounced rapidly, and without dwelling on the! 
fyllables; almoft all of them have ankle* 
diftinguilh the genders. 

“ VIII. Thofe languages that are derived 
the Latin have this fuither advantage, that 
adopt without reftraint, and without offendiqS 
ear, Latin and Greek words and expreffiooiB 
which by the aid of a new^ termination aprtfl 
be natiyes of the language. This privilege” 
bidden the Germans, w ho in their beft tranfl 
dare not ufe any foreign word, unlefs it 
technical term in cafe of great neccllity.” tocM 
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PHTLOMATHES, a lover of learning or fcience. 
fc PHILOMBROTUS, an archon of Athens, du- 
ring whofe government, the republic being dif- 
tradled by factions, the regulation of the ftatc w'as 
$ntrufted to Solon* who, py his wifdom and inte- 
grity brought the citizens to a right undemand- 
ing. Pul*, in Sohn. 

' jPHILOMEDES. See PhiIomelus. 


(i.) * PHILOMEL. ; n. f. [from Philomela, 
(i.) * PHILOMELA.) changed into a bird.] 
I'he, nightingale. 


When rivers rage, and rocks grovy cold, 

And philomel bccomcth dumb. ' Shale. 

Hears the hawk, w hen tlMomela lings ? Pope. 

(»A Philomela, in fabulous hiftory, a daugh- 
• . r of Pandibn king of Athens, and (lfter to Procne, 
whd had married Tcreils king of Thn ce. Procne, 
being much attached to Philomela, became me- 
lancholy till fhe pievailed upon her hufband to go 
to Athens and bring her filler to Thrace.'* .Tereus 
obeyed, but had no fooner obtained pandion’s 
bermiflion to conduft Philofnda to Tnrace, than 
he fell in love with her. He diftTuflcdthe guards, 
offered, violence to Philomelai and cut 6ut hef 
tongue, that the might not difeaver bis barbarity, 
and villainy. He then confined her in a lonely 
caftie; And returning to Th.a’ce, told Procne that 
Philomela had died bv the way. Oh this Procne 
put on mourning for Philorriela ; but a year had 
fcarcely elapfcd before fhe was informed that her 
filler was not dead. Philomela described on a 
pjece of tapeftry her mburtunes and the brutality 
of Tereus, and privately conveyed it to Procne. 
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She haftened to deliver her filler from hff 
finement, and concerted with her mealurt 
punching Tereus. She murdered herfooB 
then in tne fixth year of his age, and fervrij 
up as food befoye her hulband during the 
of Bacchus. Tereus, in the midil of hU 
called kit Itylus ; w hen Procne informed hi 
he w^s then feafting on his flefh, and ptd| 
tlyowhng pn the table the head of Itylus 
ced him of the cruelty of the feene.. He i 
fword to piinilh the parricidal lifters, I 
inftantly changed into a hoopoe, Philomela' 
nightingale, Procne into a fwal'ow, and Itrij 
to a pheafant’, This tragedy happened at fl 
in Phocis; but Paufanias and Strains who I 
tion the ftory, are liicnt about the transform* 
^nd the former obferves that Tereus, aft* 
bloody repall, fled tq Megara, where he I 
himfelf. The inhabitants railed a rooRuiMJ 
his manor)*, wliere they, offered yearly fadi 
and placed ' pebbles inficad of barley. O# 
monument the hoopoes were firft obfcrvcd. B 
and Philomela died through excefs of griefj 
as the voices of the nightingale and fwalkrtl 
peculiarly mouftiful. the poets embelfyhei 
fable by the fuppofeu metamorpholes. ] 

PHILOMFXUM, h towri of Phfygia. Ck n 

PHILOMtlftlS, or, as Plutarch calls h im j 
lomedes; a general of Phocis, who plunder* 
temple of Apollo, at Delphi. See Phocis. 1 
died A. A. C. 354. 

* PHILOMOT. adj. [corrupted from ^ 
morte, a dead leaf.] Coloured like a dead lea 
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One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 

kcrfihmot. / fdaijon . 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of fomni- 
trous anodyne opiate, taking its name from Philo 

be invertor. 

frimONIZE, v, n, [pbilonlz.0. Lat.] To 
niutc tie llyle and lentiments of Philo. This 
trh, and its companion, To Platonize, owe 
Kir derivation and exiftence to the circumftance 
[Ftilo, the Alexandrian Jewiih philofopher, 
■eg imbibed the philofophical principles of 
ui) thoroughly, and imitated bis manner fo 
jy, that in reading Philo’s works it became 
Wtrbial laying, “ Aut Plato Pbilonizat , au.t 
i PUwiziit” /. e. “ Either Plato Philonizes 
Ko Platonizes.” See Philo, N° i. 

DLONUS, a village of Egypt. Strabo . 
I 1 L 0 PATEK, a fimame of the 4th Ptolemy. 
Icier, j 12; and Ptolemy. 

ULOPceMEN, a celebrated general of the 
an league, born* in Megalopolis, in IVlopon- 
i He was no fooncr able to bear arms, than 
cred among the troops which Megalopolis' 
ainft Laconia. When Cleomenes III. king 
pta attacked Megalopolis, Philoptcmen dif- 
I much courage. He ligtialized himfclf no 
the battle of Sellalia, where Antigonus de- 
Cleomenes. Antigonus made very advan- 
I offers to gain him over to his in t ere ft ; but 
tdtd them. He went to Crete, then en- 
inwrr, and ftived feveral years as a volun- 
8l W acquired a complete knowledge of the 
On his return home, he was ap- 
Bprcral of the horfe ; in which command 
hud fo well, that tlic Achxan horfe bc- 
^hhis all over Greece. lie was foon after 
•ltd general of all the Achxan forces, when 
fM himfelf to re-eftabihii military difei- 
Biong the troops of the republic, which he 
in a very low condition. He made great 
taxnts in the Achaean discipline ; and had 
kwhaexercifed bis troops daily, when hews 
»glit him, that Machanidas was advancing* 
lead of numerous army, to invade Achaia. 
Wingly, taking the field, met the enemy 
kritories of Mantinea, where a battle was 
& which he completely routed the Lacedx- 
h *rd killed their leader with bis own hand ; 
Ppcned about A. A. C. 204. But what 
p ill raifed the fame and reputation of Phi- 
p 51 *as his joining the powerful ftate of 
proon to the Achxan commonwealth ; by 
■ n*an$the Achxans came to eclipfe all the 
of. Greece. This memorable event 
in the year 191. The Lacedemonians, 
to fce themfelves delivered from the op- 
they bad long groaned under, ordered 
^ and furniture of their tyrant Nabis to 
'* vSce Nabis.) and the fum accruing from 
, to the amount of 220 talents, to be pre- 
sto Philopccmen, as a token of , their grati- 
\ Ch this occafi<‘j fo great was the opinion 
ph\t Spartans had cf his dilintereftednefs, 
r r ' r * could be iound who would take up- 
® offe r the prefent, until Timolaus was 
* by a decree. The money however he 
^coring he would always be their 
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friend without expence. About two years after 
this, the city of Meflene withdrew' itfelf from the 
Achxan league. Philopccmen attacked them ; 
but was wounded, fell from his horfe, w'as taken 
prifoncr, and poifoned by Dinocrates, the Meife- 
nian general, in his 70th year, A. A. C. 183. Phi- 
lopaemen , drank the cup with pleafure, when he 
heard from the jailer that his countrymen were 
victors. The Achxans, to revenge his murder, 
marched up to Meftene, w'here Dinocrates to a- 
void their vengeance killed himfelf. The reft, 
concerned in his murder, were facrificed on his 
tomb, and annual facrifices were held to his me- 
mory by the Megalopolitans. To the valour and 
prudence of Philopocmen, Achaia owed her glory, 
which upon his death declined ; whence Philopce- 
men was called the l.j 1 of the Greeks , as Brutus 
was afterwards ftyled the lajl of the Romans . 

PHILOPONUS, John, a learned grammarian 
and philologift of the 7th century, born in Alex- 
andria. He was of fo ftudious a difpofition, that he 
was ftiled the Lover of Labour. He pubiiftied ma- 
ny of Ariftotle’s traits, with learned commentaries. 

* PHILOSOPHEME. n.f Prin- 

ciple of reaibning ; theorem. An unufual word.* 
— You w ill learn how to addrefs yourft If to child- 
ren for their benefit, and derive fome ufeful pbilo- 
Jopbemes for your own entertainment. Watts . 

(1.) * PHILOSOPHER.//./. [Philofopbxsy Lat. 
pbilofophe. Fr.] A man deep in knowledge, ei- 
ther moral or natural. — Many found in belief have 
been alfo great philo'opbers. Hooker. — The pbitofo- 
pher hath long ago told us, that according to the 
divers nature of things, 10 muft the evidences for 
them be. Wilkins . — 

They all our fam’d philofopher s defie. Dry den. 
— If the pbtlofopbers by fue had been fo wary in 
their obfervations and fincere in their reports, as 
thofe, who c all themfelves philofopkers y ought to 
have been, our acquaintance w'ith the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. Locke . — 
Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the 
world a philofopher. South. 

(2.) * Philosopher’s Stone, n.f. A ftone 
dreamed of by alchemifts, which, by its touch, 
converts bale metals into gold. — 

That ftone 

Philofopher s in vain fo long have fought. Milton • 

(3.) The Philosopher’s Stone was the great- 
eft objcCt of alchemy, a long fought for prepara- 
tion, which, when found, was expected to con- 
vert all the true mercurial part of metal into pure 
gold, better than any that is dug out of mine*, or 
perfected hy the refiner’s art. Some Greek wri- 
ters in the 4th and 5th centuries fpeak of this art 
as being then known; and tow’ards the end of the 
13th fcentury, when the learning of the Eaft had 
been brought hither by the Arabians, the fame, 
pretenfioiio began to fpread through Europe. See 
Alchemy, Chemistry Index\ and Transmu- 
tation. Alchemifts attempted to arrive at the 
making of gold by three methods: the firft by 
reparation 5 for every metal yet known, it is af- 
firmed, contains fome quantity of gold ; only, in 
molt, the quantity is fo little as not to defray the 
expence of getting it out. The ad by matura- 
tion ; for the alchemifts think mercury is the bafe 

and 
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*nd matter of all metals ; that qurckfilver purged have our pbUbfophiad perfons to make modem am 
from aU heterogeneous bodies would be much familiar things lupernatur.il and caulclef?. St 4 
heavier, denfer, and Ampler, than the native — Acquaintance with (Jod is not a fpccuUm 
quickiitver ; and that by fubtilizing, purifying, and knowledge, built on abflradtcd reafonings aboi 
digeftingit with much labour, and long operations, his nature and effence, fuch as fhilofiphiarf mad 
it is poffible to convert it into pure gold. The often bufjr themfeive^ in. jitterbug. 3. Frugal 
3d method is by tranfmutation, or by turning all But hnce among mankind fo tew there as 

metals readiiy into pure gold, by melting them Who will conform to pbilofopbick tare, 
in the fire, and calling a little quantity of a cer- Til mingle fomething. DrjJt 

tain preparation into the fufed matter; upon (»,) Philosophical egg, among chctniftj, 
which the feces retire, are volatilised and burnt, thin glafs body or bubble, of the flupeofiDti 
and carried off, and all the Fell of the mafs is with a long neck or Item, tifed in digeftionc J 
turned into pure gold. That which works this * PHILOSOPHICALLY. adv. [from pbihm 

Change in the metals is called the philoj other's cal.} In a philofophical manner ; rationally; jl 
Jioae. This they fuppofc to be a mod fubtile, fix- ly. — The law of commonweaies that cut un 
ed, concentrated fire, which, as foon as it meets right hand of malefactors, if philafopbkoty 
with any metal, does, by a magnetic virtue, im- cuted, is impartial. Brown . — No man ha 
mediately unite itfelf to the mercurial body of treated the paffion of love with fomuchddi 
the metal, volatilize and cleanfe off all that is im- or fearc^ed into the nature of it more pbik 
pure therein, and leave nothing but a mafs of pure cally, than Ovid. IXryden . — If natural lawt 
gold. Whether this method be poffiMe or not, once fettled, they are never to be reverfed 
it is difficult to fay, tho* we are fully perfuaded violate and infringe them, is the fame as wk 
of the negative. Yet we have fo many tdlimo- cal! mirade, and doth not found very 
nics of the affirmative, from perfons who on all o- catty out of the mouth of an atbeift. Batik}. 
'ther occafions fpeak truth, that it is hard to fay PHILOSOPHIST, n.f a lover of fopM 
th^y are guilty of dirtdt falfehood, even when falfe reafonmg, in contradiftindtion to phu 
they fay that tney have been mailers of the fecret. pher, who i3 a lover of true fcience, foufli 
Wfc are told, that it is only doing that by art foning, and practical Avifdom. 
winch nature does in many years and ages. This * To PHILOSOPHIZE, w. a. [from pB 
pretended fecret, known afterwards by the name To play the philofcpher ; to reafon likeaf 
of the pbUotopber’j fione or powder was cncoura : . pher ; to moralize; to fearch into nature; 1 
ged by four licences, granted to different projec- -quire into the caufes of effects. We md 
tort during the reign of Henry VI, and in fucceed- pbHofopbize beyond fympathy and anti| 
ing times was patronized all over Europe. GlaHville .— The wax philofopbized upon tbC 

(1.)* PHILOSOPHICAL. Philosophic!!.*#. ter, and finding out at iall that it was tl 
{ pbilofophique, Fr. from phiiofophy .] I. Belonging made the brick fo hard, caft itfelf into tk 
to phiiofophy; fuitible to a philosopher ; formed L'Ejlrange . — Two dodlors of tlve fcbooU 
l>y phiiofophy. — pbiJo/opbizhig upon the advantages of mank 

The ftoick lafl in philofophick pride. hove all other creatures. V Eft range— So 

By him call'd virtue. Milton, our pbiloJophHirg divines have too much < 

How could our chymick friends go on the faculties of our fouls, when they have 

To find the philofophick (tone ? Prior, tnined, that by their force mankind has bd 

— When the fafety of the publick is endangered, to find out God. Dryden . 
the appearance of a philofophical or afledted indo- PHILOSOPHIZING, rules of. See 
lencc mull a rife either from ftupidity or perfidi- tonias Philosophy, Sect. VI ; andtbcfil 
oufnefs. Addifon. 2 . Skilled in phiiofophy. — We ing article. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Etymology, Definitions, and objects of 
Philosophy. 

P HILOSOPHY, is thus defined and illuftrated 
by Dr Johnson: a 

* PHILOSOPHY..®./, [pbilofophie , Fr. philofo- 
phia, Latin.) 1. Knowledge natural or moral. — 
I had never any taftc of phiiofophy , nor inward 
feeling in myfelf, which for a while I did not call 
to my fuccour. Sidney.— 

Hang up phiiofophy ; 

\Jn\cte phiiofophy can make a Juliet, 

Dtfplant a town, reverfe a prince's doom, 

It helps not. Shak. 

— The progrefs you have made \i\ phiiofophy, hath 
enabled you- to benefit yourfelf with what 1 have 
written. Digby. %. Hypothefis or fyftem upon 


which natural effedts are explained.— Wc fti 
vain interpret their words by the notions of 
phiiofophy, and the dodlrines in our fcbools. U 
3. Reafoning ; argumentation. — 

Of good and evil much they argu'd thtf 
Vain wifdom all and falfe phiiofophy^ ^ 
— His decisions are the judgment of his pal 
not of his reafon, the phiiofophy of the flood 
of the man. Rogers. 4. The courfe of fck 
read in the fchools. 

Philosophy is derived from fAwto loot 
fft*, wifdom, and literally fignifics the loye f* 
dom . In its ufual acceptation, however, it ortl 
a fcience, or colledtion of fciences, of which 1 
univerfc is the objedt ; and of the term thus I 
ployed many definitions have been giw. 
Pythagoras, phiiofophy is defined j 7J 'f 
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'the knowledge of things exifimg;” by Cicero, 
ftrr Plato, fcientia rerum divinarum ct hamanarum 
m cu f sis ; ana by the illuftrious Bacon, intcrpre - 


If .' 5 r.Marx. 

According to M. Chau vim, the term is deriv- 
,i from defire or findy, and •wifdom ; 

hi therefore he underdands the word to mean the 
y- or fiudr of wi/dom ; for (fays he) Pythagoras, 
wt-rang that the application of the human mind 
l||jt rather to be called Jhtiy than f iner, fat a- 
tthc appellation of (wife as too alfuming, and 
kthat of philofpher. Whether any of thefe 
Wions be fufficicntly precife, and at the fame 
t fafEriently comprehenfive, may bt queftion- 
but if philofophy in its utmoft extent be ea- 
leof being adequately defined, it is n ot here 
t the definition would be given. “ Explana- 
fffeys an acute writer), is the firft office qf a 
Irr ; definition, if it be good, is the laft of 
inquirer after truth ; but explanation is one 
t, and definition quite another/* 

It principal objedts of philofophy are, God, 
K and man. That part of it which treats of 
ii called theology, that which treats of na- 
' phfics and tnetapbyjk s ; and that which 
I ofm in, logic and ethics « 




| PART L 

I Or PHILOSOPHY in GENERAL. 

■cprefent Treatife on this comprehenfive fei- 
rrranonlyto give iff, A viewof Philofophy 
al:and,adiy, A brief view of Experimental 
?hy. In doing this, but particularly in the 
rt, we fhall chiefly follow the plap laid 
by the ingenious and learned Prof. Robi son 
in. md the rev. Dr Gleig of Stirling, whofe 
nt treatife we fhaH ufe the freedom to quote. 

Sect. I. History o/^HirtosopHr. 

firft people, among whom philofophy 
|plti*atcd, was probably the Chaldeans. 
Chaldean philofophy much has been faid, 

, y iittle is known. Aftronomy feems to 
Wtn their favourite ftudy ; and notwit h- 
fee their extravagant affertions of the anti- 
of that faience, which they pretend their an- 
»-* hid continued thro r a period of 470,000 
pyd Ca-lli sth sn es, upon the mod minute 
FY» which he made at the defire of Aristo- 
fonnd that their obfervations reached no 
back than 1^03 year?, or A. A. C. 2234. 
this is a more early period, than Ptolemy 
t^eir faience, for he mentions no Chaldean 
ions prior to the era of Nabonafiar, or 
before Chrift. That they cultivated 
ng which they called philofophy , at a much 
period than this, cannot be quedioned ; 
istotle, on the credit of the mod ancient 
(peaks of the Chaldean magi as prior to 
ptrin pried*, who were certainly men of 
before the time of Mofes. For any other 
than that of the dars, we do notread that 
Means were famous ; and this feems to 
hem cultivated by them merely as the foun- 
* of judicial astrology. If any credit be 
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due to Plutarch and Vitruvius who q«ote Bero- 
fus, (fee Berosus,) it was the opinion of the 
Chaldean (wife men, that an eclipfe of the moon 
happens when that part of its body which is def- 
titute of fire \s turned towards the earth. “ Their 
cofmogony, as given by Berofiw, and preferved by* 
Syncellus, feems to be this, that all things in the 
beginning confided of darknefs and water ; that 2 
divine power, dividing this humid mafs, formed 
the world ; and that the human mind is an ema- 
nation from the Divine nature. 

44 What particular people made the carried figure, 
after the Chaldeans, in the hiftory of phiiofophy, 
cannot be certainly known. The claim of the 
Egyptians is probably bed founded ; but as their 
fcience was the immediate fource of that of the 
Greeks, we (hall defer what we have to fay of it, 
and turn our attention from Chaldean to Indian 
philofophy, as it has been cultivated from a very 
early period by the Brachmans and Gymnofo- 
philU. We pafs over Perfia, becaufe wc know 
not of any fcience peculiar to that kingdom, ex- 
cept the doctrines of the magi, which were reli- 
gious rather than philofophical ; and of them the 
reader will find fome account under thd words 
Magi, Polythesim, and Zoroaster. 

Wc are certain that the Indian phiiofophersfrons 
whatever quarter they received their philofophy, 
were held m high repute at a period of very re- 
mote antiquity, fince they were vifited by Pytha- 
goras and other Cages of ancient Greece, who 
travelled in purfuit of knowledge. Yet they fcc«i 
to have been in that early age, as well as at pre- 
fent, more diftinguidied for the fr verity of their 
manners than for the acquifition of faience. The 
philofophy of the Indians has indeed from the be- 
ginning been engrafted on their religious dogma*, 
and feems to be a compound of fanatic metaphy- 
fics and extravagant fuperdition, without the 
fm a lie ft feafoning of rational phyfles. 

The Pundits, for Pandits of lndodan who 
are the mod learned of the Bramins, allow no 
powers whatever to matter, but introduce the 
Supreme Being as the immediate caufe of eve- 
ry effedt however trivial. “ Brchm, the Spirit ef 
God, (fays one of their mod reverend Bramins), 
is abforbed in felf-contemplation. (See Brama.) 
The fame is the mighty Lord, who is prefent in 
every part of fpacc, whofe omniprefence, as ck- 
prefied in the Reig-Beid or Rigveda, I (hall now 
explain. Brehm is one, and to him there is no 
fecond ; fuch is truly Brchm. His ommfcience if 
felf infpired or felf-inteiligent, and its comprehen- 
fion includes every poffibte fpecies. To illuftrate 
this as far as I atfi able ; the mod comprehenfive 
of all comprehenfive faculties is omnifciencc ; ami 
being felf-infpired, it is fubjedt to none of the ac- 
cidents of mortality, conception, birth, growth, de- 
cay, or death*, neither is it fubjedt to pafiion or 
vice. To it the three didindiions of timc,/>*y 7 , pre- 
fent, and future , are not. To it the three Vnode* 
of being, are not. (To be awake, to Deep, and to 
be uncon feious.) It is feparated from the uni- 
verfe, and independent of all. This omnifcience 
is named Brehm . By this omnifeitnt Spirit the 
operations of God are enlivened. By this Spirit 

alfo 
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alfo tbfc *4 powers j* of nature are animated. How 
is this r As the eye by the fun, as the pot by the 
fire, as iron by the' magnet, as variety of imita- 
tions by the mimic, as fire by the fuel, as the iha- 
dow by the man, as dull by the wind, as the ar- 
row by the fpring of the bow, and as the fiiade 
by the tree ; fo by this Spirit the world is endued 
with the powerrf of intellect, the powers of the 
will, and the powers of a&ion : fo that if it ema- 
nates from the heart by the channel of the ear, it 
caufes the "perception of founds} if it emanates 
from the heart by the channel of the fkin, it cau- 
fes the perception of touch ; if it emanates from 
the heart by the channel of the eye, it caufes the 
perception of vifible objects ; if it emanates from 
the heart by the channel of the tongue, it caufes 
the perception of tafte ; if it emanates from the 
heart by the channel of theoofe, it caufes the per- 
ception of ftnell. This alfo invigorating the five 
members of action, the five members of percep- 
tion, the five elements, the five fenfes, and the 
three difpofitions of the mind, &c. caufes the cre- 
ati n or the annihilation of the univerfe, while it- 
felf beholds every thing as an indifferent fpe&ator.” 

From this quotation, it is plain that all the mo- 
tions in the univerfe, and all the percept ions of man, 
are, according to the Bramins, caufed by the imme- 
diate agency oftbeSpiritofGod, whichfe< ms to be 
here confidered as the foul of the world. But it ap- 
pears from fome papers in the Afiatic Refearcbes, 
that the moil profound of thefe oriental philoso- 
phers, and even the authors of their facred books, 
believe not in the exigence of matter as a feparate 
fubftance. Sir W. Jones fays they hold an opinion 
refpe&ingitfimilartothatofthccelebratedBcrkeley. 

We have fliown elfewhere (See Metempsy- 
chosis,) that the metaphyfical doctrines of the 
Braminr, refpeding the human foul, differ not 
from thofe of Pythagoras and Plato; and 
that they believe it to be an emanation from the 
great foul of the world, which, after many tranf- 
inigrations, will be finally abforbed in its parent 
fubftance. From the Bramins believing in the 
foul of the world, not only as th e foie agent, but as 
the immediate caufe of every motion in nature, we 
can hardly fuppofe them to have made any great 
progrefs in that fcience, which in Europe is culti- 
vated under the name of physics. They have 
no inducement to inveftigate the laws of nature ; 
becaufe, according to the tirlt principles of their 
philofophy, which, together with their religion, 
they believe to have been revealed from heaven, 
every phenomenon, however regular, or however 
anomalous, is produced by the voluntary a<£t of 
an intelligent mind. Yet if they were acquainted 
with the ufe of fire-arm9 4000 years ago, as* Mr 
Halhed feems to believe, he who made that dif- 
covery muft have had a very conliderable know- 
ledge of the powers of nature; for though gun- 
powder may have been difeovered by accident in 
the Eaft, as it certainly was in the Weft many ages 
afterwards, it is difficult to conceive how mere 
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accident could have led any man to the invents 
of a gun. In aftronomy, geometry, andchror 
logy too, they appear to have made fome 
ciency at a very early period. (See Astrokos 
Index ) Their chronology and aftronomy are 
deed full of thofe extravagant fidions, which ft 
to be effential to all their fyftems; but their c 
culations of eclipfes, and their computations 
time, are conducted upon fcientific principles. 

But though the mathematical part of the aft 
nomy of the Pundits is undoubtedly rtfptfol 
their phyfical notions of the univerfe arem 
higheft degree ridiculous and txtravaganL lnj 
Vedas and Puranas, writings of which node 
Hindoo can difpute the divine authority, ec 
are faid to be occafioned by the intervena 
the monfter Rabu ; and the earth to be fnpj 
by a feriea of animals. “ They fuppofe (fij 
Halhed) that there are 14 fpheres, fevtn brioi 
fix above the earth. The feven inferior work 
faid to be altogether inhabited by an in&ntt 
riety of ferpents, deferibed in every monftra 
gure that the imagination can fuggeft. TIk 
fphere above the earth is the immediate vu 
the vifible heavens, in which the fun, moos 
liars* arc placed. The ad is the firft pandii 
general receptacle of thofe who merit a it 
from the lower earth. The 3d and 4th 4 
bited by the fouls of thofe men who, bytH 
tice of virtue and dint of prayer, have afl 
an extraordinary degree of fandity. Tbt 
the reward of thofe who have all their lin 
formed fome wonderful a <51 of penance an$ 
tification, or who have died martyrs forth 
ligion. The higheft fphere is the retidei 
Brahma and his particular favourites, f« 
thofe men who have never littered a faH 
during their whole lives, and thofe womd 
have voluntarily burned thcmfelvcs witl} 
hulbands. All thele are abforbed in the 
effence.” On ethics, the Hindoos have I 
that can be called pbilq/opby. Their duti 
rai, civil, and religious, are all laid downi 
Vedas and Sbafirrj • and enjoined by wh| 
believe to be divine authority, which fopft 
all reafoning concerning their fitnefs or t 

Of the ancient philofophy of the Aul 
and Chinefe nothing certain can be faid; ad 
naiTow limits of fuch an abftradt as this ^ 
admit of our mentioning the conjecture* ® 
learned, which contradict each other, and at] 
equally groundlefs. There* is indeed fu® 
evidence, that boib nations were at a very j 
period obfervers of the ftars; and that the 
nefc had even a theory by which they fa 
eclipfes j (fee Astronomy, %Index.) but tfcj 
reafon to believe that the Arabians, like 
people in their circumftances, were nothing 
than judicial aftrologers, who poffeffed t*j 
fmaildt poition of aftronomicai fcience. 
makes mention of their magi, whilft lateH 
tell us, that they were famous for their ifl£< 


Tbe 34 powers of nature , according to the Bramins, arc tfx fve elements fire, air, eafth, watrtj 
akafli ( a kind of fubtile at her ) ; tbe Jive members of atlior., tbe hand, foot, tongue, anus, andraik U 
of generation ; tbe five organs of per ception, the ear, eye, nofc, mouth, and lkm : the five jeafeh* 
they diftinguijh from the organs of fenfation ; the three dij'pofitions of tbe mind, defire, paflion, and 
quillity ; and tbe power c/'coufcioufnels. 
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in foiling enigmatical queftions, and for their lkill 
in the art* of divination : but the authors of 
Greece are fiient concerning their philofophy ; 
tad there is not an Arabian book of greater anti- 
5’jity than the Koran extant. (See Philology, 
U8. III.) 

Wc therefore pafs to the Phoenicians, itfhofe 
Bomraercial celebrity has induced many learned 
nmto allow them great credit for early fclence. 
If it be true, as feems probable, that the (hips of 
(b ration had doubled the Cape, and almoft en- 
tapafftd the peninfula of Africa long before the 
n of Sol^non, we cannot doubt but that the 
wcnicians had made great proficiency in navi- 
Btjnn and aftroaomy, at a period of very remote 
ptiquity. Nor were thefe the only fciences cul- 
fcitcd by that ancient people : Mofcbus or Mocbiu 
Pbenician, who, according to Strabo, flourilh- 
I before the Trojan war, was the author of the 
Dime philofophy, afterwards adopted by LeUcip- 
H, Djinocritus, and others among the Greeks; 
d it was with fume of the fucceffors of this fage 
t Pythagoras, as Jamblichus tells us, converfed 
Rdon, and from them received his dodtrine of 
■fc/j. (See Pythagoras.) Another proof of 
t'-rly progrefs of the Phoenicians in philofo- 

E miy be found in the fragments of their hifto- 
Smchoniatho, which have been preferved by 
bias., (See Sanchoniatho.) This ancient 
fatrteache6, that, according to the <wi r omen of 
country, all things arofe at firft from the ne- 
fcry agency of ana&ive principle, upon a paflive 
Wic mafs which he calls mot, This chaos 
flvorth thinks was the fame with the elemen- 
nutrr of Thales, who was alfo of Phoenician 
tnftion; but Molheim juftly obferves, that it 
• rather dark air, fince Philo tranflates it 
Bolides Mochus and Sanchoniatho, Cad- 
fr*. who introduced letters into Greece, may 
fctoubudly be reckoned a pbilofopher. (See 
Hlology, Srff. IV.) Several other Phmnician 
Uofophers are mentioned by Strabo: but as 
ty flourished at a later period, and philofophiz- 
*ftcr the fyftematic mode of the 1 Greeks, they 
not properly under our notice. We pafs on 
before to the philofophy of Egypt. 

The Greeks confefs, that all their learning and 
Kom was derived from the Egyptians, cither 
(parted immediately by their own philosophers, 
^brought through Phoenicia by the fages of the 
; and we know from higher authority than 
« hUlories of Greece, that at a period fo remote 
► the birth of Moles, the wifdom of the Egyp- 
was proverbially famous. Yet the hiflory 
Wprian learning and philofophy, though men 
the ftrft eminence both ancient and modern 
Ifr beftowed much pains in attempts to eluci- 
k it, (fill remains involved in clouds of uncer- 
®ty. That they had fome know- ledge of .phy- 
arithmetic, geometry, and aftronomy, are 
ws which oannot be queltioned ; but there is 
»fon to believe, that even thefe fciences were in 
-fypt puttied no farther than to the ufes of life, 
pwt they believed in the exiftence of incorpo- 
8™ ‘“bttanccs is certain; bccaufe Herodotus af- 
us > that they were the firtt aflerters of the 
jNnortaDty, pre- exiftence, and tranfmigration of 
wiman fouls, which they could not have been 
'ouXVll. Pin-rlL 
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without holding thofe fouls to be at leatt huorpo^ 
real, if not immaterial. The author of Egyptian 
learning is generally acknowledged to have been 
ThoTh, Theut , or Taaut, called by the Greeks 
Hermes, and by the Romans Mercury ; but ol? 
this perfonage very little is known. (See thefe 
articles.) Plato fay5 that Thoth was the inventor 
of letters; and left we fhould fuppofe that by 
thofe letters nothing more is meant than picture 
writing or fymbolical hicfoglyphics, it Is added, 
that he diftinguifhed between vowels and confo * 
Slants, determining the niimbef of each. The fame 1 
philofophcr attributes to Thoth the invention of 
arithmetic , geometry, aftronomy , and hieroglyphic 
learning. 

The art of alchymY has been faid to have been 
known by the ancient Egyptians; and from Her- 
mes, the author of /the Egyptian philofophy, it 
has been called the Hermetic art. But though this 
is unqueftionably a fi&ion, there is evidence that 
they were poffcfled of one art* which is even yet a 
dft.Ieratum in the practice of chemiftry ; viz. the 
art of rendering gold potable, which Mofes evi- 
dently pofleiTed. (See Calf, Golden, and Exod. 
xxii, 10 .) When the infercourle between the E-* 
gvptians and Greeks firft commenced* the wifdoni 
of the former people confided chiefly in the fcience 
of legifiation and civil policy, and that the phikn 
fopher, the divine, the legillator, and the poet, 
were all united in the lame perfon. Their cofmo- 
gony differed little from that of the Phoenicians 
They held that the world was produced from 
chaos by the energy of an intelligent principle ; 
and they likewlfe conceived that there is in nature 
a continual tendency towards difTolution. In Pla- 
to’s Timaeus, art Egyptian pried Is introduced de* 
feribing the deftruaion of the world, and aflertiiig 
that it will be effected by means of water and fire/ 
They conceived thix't the univerfe undergoes a pe- 
riodical conflagration ; after which all things are 
rdtored to their original form, to pafs again 
through a finiilar fucceffion of changes. 

“ Of preceptive doctrine” (feys Dr Enfield, 
in his Hft* of Philo/,) u the Egyptians had two 
kinds, the one facred, the other vulgar. The for- 
mer, which trfpctfed the ceremonies of religion 
an<^ the duties of the priefls, was doubtlefs writ- 
ten in the facred books of Hermes, but was too 
carefully coi/cealed to pafs down to poitcrity. 
The latter confided of maxims and rules of virtue, 
prudence, or policy* Diodorus Siculus relates 
many particulars concerning the laws, caftoms, 
and manners of the Egyptians ; whence it appears 
that fuperttition ming.ta with and corrupted their 
notions of morals. It is in vain to look for ac- 
curate principles of ethics among an ignorant and 
fuperftitious people. And that the ancient Egyp- 
tians merited this chara&cr is evident from this 
finglc circumftance, that they fuftert d themfelves 
to be deceived by impoftorS, particularly by the 
profeflbr^ of the fanciful art of attrology." See 
Egypt, Mysteries, Mythology, Uc. 

“ From Egypt and Phoenicia (lavs Dr Robison 
and Gleig,) philofophy palled into Greece; 
where it was long taught without fyftcm, as in the 
countries fix>m which it was dci ived. Pboronens 
Cecrops, Cadmus, and Orpheus, were among the 
earlielt iidlru&ors of the Greeks ; and they incuf- 
G g g calc ! 
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cated Egyptian and Phoenician do^tnnes in de- 
tached maxims, and enforced them, not by ftrength 
of argument, but by the authori'y of tradition. 
Their cofmogonies were wholly Phoenician or E- 
gyptian difguifed under Grecian names ; and they 
taught a future ftate of rewards and punifhments. 
The planets and the moon, Orpheus conceived to 
be habitable worlds, and the liars to be fiery bo-, 
dies like the fun : but he taught that they are all 
animated by divinities *, an op.pion which prevailed 
both in Egypt and the caft : and it dees not appear 
that he gave any other proof of his doctrines, than 
a confident afTertion, that they were derived from 
ibme god. See Orpheus. 

u HiHicrto we have feen philofophy in its ftate 
of infancy and childhood, confiding only of a col- 
lection of fententious maxims and traditionary opi- 
nions; but among the Greeks, an ingenious and 
penetrating people, it foon alliimed the form of 
profound fpeculation and fyftematic reafoning. 
Two eminent philofophers arofe nearly at the 
lame period, who may be conlide»*ed as the pa- 
rents not only of Grecian lcience, but of almoft all 
the fcience cultivated in Europe, prior to the era 
of the great Lord Verulam : Thefe were Thales 
and Pythagoras ; of whom the former founded 
the Ionic fchool, and the latter the Italic : from 
which two fprung the various 1‘eCts into which the 
Greek philofophers were afterwards divided. A 
bare enumeration of thefe feCU is all that our li- 
mits will admit of; and we lhall give it in the per- 
spicuous language and juft arrangement of Dr En- 
field, referring our readers for a fuller account 
than we can give of their refpeCtive merits to his 
abridged tranlLtion of Brucker’s hiftory. 

h “ Of the Ionic School were, i. The Ionic 
fcCt proper, whole founder Thales had as his 
fucceilors Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, A- 
poilomates, and Archclaus. 2. The Socratic 
fchool, founded by Socrates, the principal of 
whole difciples were Xenophon, ^chines, Cimon, 
Cebcs, Ariftippus, Phxdo, Euclid, Piato, Antif- 
thenes, Criti.is, and Alcibiades. 3. The Cyre- 
naic feed, of which Ariftippus was the author: 
his foilowevs # weiv, his daughter Arete, Hegelias, 
Aniccrris, Theodorus, and Bion. 4. The Mega- 
ric orEriftic feCt, formed by Euclid of Megira ; 
to whom iucceeded Eubulidcs, Diodorus, and Stil- 
po, famous for their logical fuhtlely. 5. The E- 
li ac or Eretrioc fchool, rnifed by' Phxdo of Elis, 
who, though he clofely adhered to the doctrine 
of Socrates, gave name o his fchool. His fuccef- 
fors were Pliftanus and Menedemus; the latter of 
whom, being a native of Eretria, transferred the 
fchool and name to his own country. 6. The A- 
cademic left, of which Plato was the founder. 
After his death, many of his difciples deviating 
from his doctrine, the fchool was divided into the 
old, new, and middle academies. 7. The Peri- 
patetic led, founded by Ariftotle, whole fuc- 
Cefibrs in the Lyceum were Theophraftus, Strato, 
Lyeon, Arilto, Critolaus, and Diodorus. Among 
the Peripatetics, belides thofe who occupied the 
chair, were alfo Dicxarchus, Eudemus, and De- 
mi tiius Phalercus. 8. The Cynic fed, of which 
the author was Antifthenes, whom Diogenfs, 
Oneficiitus, Crates, Metrocles, Menipus, and M^- 
nedtmus, fucceedtd. In the lilt of Cynic philo- 
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fophers mu ft aifo be reckoned Hipparchis, m 
wife of Crates. 9. The Stoic fed, of which 2 J 
no was the founder. His fuccefiors inthcpotJ 
were Perfxus, Arifto of Chios, Herillus, Sphznj 
Cleanthes, Chryiippus, Zeno of Tarlui, Diog< 
the Babylonian, Antipater, PSuixthis, and Po&fl 
nius. j 

11 . “ Of the Italic School were, 1. ThcftJ 
fed proper: it was founded by PythagoujJ 
difeiple of Pherecydes. The followers of P)1 
goras were Ariftxus, Mnefarchus, Alcmzon, 
phantus, Hippo, Empedocles, Epicharmus, Of 
lus, Timxus, Archytas, Hippafus, Philolaus, 
Eudoxus. 2. The Eieatic fed, of which 
pliant s was the author : his fuccefTors, P. 
des, Meliirus, Zeno belonged to the nietapbj 
clafs of this fed ; Leucippus, Democritus, 1 * 
goras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus, to the ph; 

3. The Heraclitean fed, which was foundcj 
Heraclitus, and foon afterwards expired 
and Hippocrates philofophized after the mj 
of Heraclitus, and other philofophers bond 
freely from his fyftem. 4. The Epicures^ 
a branch of the Eieatic, had Epicurus foritj 
thor ; among whofc followers were Metrodj 
Polyxnus, Hermachus, Polyftratus> Bafilidesj 
Protarchus. 5. The Pyrrhouic or Sceptic fcdjH 
parent of which was Pyrrho: his dotirinj 
taught by Timon the Phliafian ; and afttfi 
interval was continued by Ptolemy a Cpd 
and at Alexandria by i&nefidemus. * 

Of the peculiar doctrines of thefe fed^j 
reader will in this work find a (hort account,! 
in the lives of their rcfptdive founders, or 1 
the names of the feds themfelves. Ail the 
matical philofophers, however, purfued th® 
quiries into nature by nearly the fame rod® 
Of their philofophy as well as of ours, thA 
verfe, wuth all that it contains, was the vaitolj 
but the individual things which compofc 
verfe are infinite in number and ever chai^ 
and therefore, according to an eltablifhed 
of theirs, incapable of being the iubjeds of 
leience. To reduce this infinitude, and 
thofe fleeting beings, they ellabiiihed ccrtajj 
finite arrangements or elafies, to foine ot vrl 
very thing pall, prefent, or to come, might 
ferred ; and having afeertained, as they the® 
all that could be affirmed or denied of tbefoj 
fes, they proved, by a very ftiort procefc of 
giftic reafoning, that what is true of the daft: 
be true of every individual comprehended a 
it. The moft celebrated of thefe arrangemefl 
that which is known by the name of categoi 
which Mr Harris thinks at leaft as old asfifl 
of Pythagoras, and to the farming of which 
kind would, in his opinion, be necciiarily 1 J 
the following conli derations : Every fubjid 
man thought is either Jubjlance or attribute 
jubjlance and attribute may each of them be 1 
lied under the different characters of uurerr^ 
particular . Hence there ariles a quadrup.’ 
rangement of things into fuljlance luavcr.u 
jubjlance particular ; into attribute um'verfa ai 
tribute particular ; to fome one of zvbtcb fa 
only our words and ideas, but ever) inditidi 
that immenfe multitude of things whica ccuflj 
the univerfe, may be reduced. This arrange 
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kwevvT, the learned author thinks too limited ; 
aid he is of opinion, that, by attending to the 
febiUnces with which they were furrounded, the 
Grecian fchools nnjft foon have diftinguiffied be- 
tween the attributes ffential to all fubftanees, and 
thefe which are only circumftantial ; between the 
Attributes proper to natural fubftanees or bodies, 

t thofe which are peculiar to intelligible lub- 
es or minds. He likewife thinks, that the 
If and place of the exiftenee of fubftanees not 
bt, mult foon have attracted their attention ; 
that conlidering the place of this or that 
bee, they could hardly avoid thinking of its 
iff oxfttua it on. He is of opinion, that the fu- 
Idadion o one fubftance upon another would 
bbiy fuggeft the idea of cloatbing or habit, 
that the variety of co-exrfthig fubftanees and at- 
tics would difeover to them another attribute, 
that of relation. In dead therefore of confining 
ifclvestothe fimple divifion of fubjlance and 
fcrte, they divided attribute itfelf into nine dif- 
forts, fome ejfential and others drcumjlantial ; 
kesbv fetting fubftance at their head, made 
npreixnjive and tmrverfal genera, called, with 
Bee to their Greek name, categories, and with 
Bee to their Latin name, predic aments, Thefe 
pries are, substance, quality, quantity, 

iTIOX, ACTION, PASSION, WHEN, WHERE, 

How, and habit; which, according to the 
latic philofophy of the Greeks, comprehend 
human fcience and every fubjeft of human 
k. Hiftory , natural and civil, fprings, fays 
Ins, out of substance; mathematics out 
Iktity; optics out of quality and quan- 
l vitdkine out of the fame ; aftronomy out of 
frirv and motion, mvjic and mechanics out 
•farne; painting out of QUALITY and SITE ; 
wt of RELATION ; chronology out of when; 
**;) geography out of where ; (or place;) 
ma^netifm , and attraction, cut of ac- 
Pi s sion ; and fo in other in fiances. 

^ thefe categories, conlidered as a mere ar- 
kat ot fcience, we are not inclined to make 
Sections. The arrangement is certainly 
kplete : but this is a matter of compara- 
nd! importance ; for a complete arrange- 
tf kience c&nnot, we believe, be formed, 
tateft objection to the categories arifes from 
Pfc that was made of them by almoft: every 
pP^rof the Grecian fchools; for thofe fages 
re reduced the objects of all human fcience 
* general heads or general terms, inftead of 
themfclves to inquire by a painful induc- 
Rothe nature and properties of the real ob- 
htfore them, employed their time in con- 
I what could be predicated of fubftance in 
*4 of this or that quality , quantity , relation, 

■ thcabftrad : and they foon found, that of 
rroi conceptions as the categories there are 
^ predicables or clafles of predicate j in nature, 
tht cLifj i? that in which the predicate is the 
°* the fubjeS ; the id, that in which it is 
)tn/i of the fubjed ; tiie .;d, is when the pre- 
iKlhzfp/cifo difference of the fubjed ; the 4th, 

& u a property of the fubjed ; and the 5th, 

* h iv fomethiog accidental to the fubjed. (See 
Part II. Sett. II. and III.) Having pro- 
kd thus far in their fyltem, they had nothing 
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to do wdth individuals, but to arrange them under 
their proper categories, which was commonly 
done in a very arbitrary manner; and then, with 
the formality of a fyllogifm, to predicate of each 
the predicate of the genus or fpecies to wh ch it 
belonged. But by this method of proceeding, it 
is obvious that no progrefs whatever could be 
made in physical, meiaphyfical, or ethical fcience; 
for if the individual truly belongs to the category 
under which it is arranged* w r e add nothing to our 
Hock of knowledge by affirming <?r denying of it 
what we had before affirmed or denied of the 
w’hole genus: and if it btlong not to the category 
under which we arrange it, our fyliogifing will 
only give the appearance of proof to what mufi, 
from the nature of things, be an abfolute falllhood. 

“ This mode of philofophizing, how ever, fpread 
from Greece over the whole civilized, world. It 
was carried by Alexander into Alia, by his fucctT- 
fors into .Egypt ; and it found its way to Rome 
after the conqueft of Greece. It was adopted by 
the Jew's, by the Chrifiian fathers, by the Moha- 
metan Arabs during the caliphate, and by the 
lchoolmcn through all Europe, till its futility was 
expoftd by Lord Yerulam. 1 he profelVors of 
this philofophy often displayed great acutenefs; 
but their fjftems were built on mere hypothefes, 
and fupported by fvllogifiic wrangling. Now and 
then indeed a fuperior genius, fuch as Alhazen 
and our countryman Roger Bacon, broke through 
the trammels' of the lchools, and, regardlcfs of the 
authority of the Stagyrite and his categories, made 
real difeoveries in ph\lical fcience, by experiments 
judicioufiv conducted on individual fubftanees; 
(fee Bacon, N° 5 ; and Optics, Index.) but the 
fcience in repute ftill continued to be that of Ge- 
nerals. 

What is properly called physics had in Europe 
no place in a liberal education, from the end of 
the 8th century to the end of the 14th. Toward* 
the beginning of this period of darknefs, the whole 
circle of inftriuftion, or the liberal arts as they 
were called, conliftcd of two branches, the trivia 
tan and the auadrin ium ; of which the former com- 
prehended grammar , rhetoric, and dialectics ; the 
Latter mvfic, arithmetic , geometry, and aftronomy , 
to which was added, about the end of the nth 
century the ftudy of a number of metaphyfical 
fubtlcties equally ufclefs and unintelligible. The 
works of the ancient Greek philofophcrs had been 
hitherto read only in imperfect Latin tranflalions; 
and before the fcholiaftic fvftcm was completely 
eftablithed, Plato and Ariftoile had been altcrnate r 
ly looked up to as oracles in fcience. The rigid 
Schoolmen, however, univerfally gave the prefer- 
ence to Ariftotle ; becaufe his anaiyfis of body into 
matter and form is peculiarly calculated to keep 
in countenance the molt incredible dedrine of the 
Romiih church; (fee Transubstantiatjon ;) 
and upon the revival of Greek learning, this pre- 
ference was continued after the fchool philofophy 
had begun to fall into contempt. 

At Lift Luther and his aflociates fet the minds 
of men free from the tyranny of ancient names, 
both in fcience and theology ; and many philofo. 
phers fprung up in different countries of Europe, 
who profeffed to ftudy nature, regardlcfs of every 
authority but that of reafon. Of thefe the 
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pmtnent beyond aH comnarifon was Francis Ba- 
con, J^ord Verulam. (See Bacon, N° 2.) This 
iiluftrious man, having: read with attention the 
vjitjngs of the moft celebrated ancients, and made 
Jiimfclf mafter of the fciences which were then 
cultivated, foon difeovered. the abfurdity of pre- 
tending to account for the phenomena of nature 
by fyllogiitic reafoning from hypothetical princi- 
ples ; and with a boldnefs becoming a genius of 
the firft order, undertook to give a new chart of 
human knowledge. This he did in his two admi- 
rable \yorks, entitled, 1. De dignitate el 'augnkentis 
Jcientiarum ; and, 2. Novum organum friend arum, 
five Judicia vera de interpretatione Nature. In the 
former of thefe works, he takes a very minute 
furvey of fhe whole circle of human fcience, 
which he divides into three great branches, bijlory , 
poetry, and pbilofiphy , conxfponding to the three 
faculties of the mind, memory , imagination , and 
reafon . Each of thefe general heads is fubdivided 
into minuter branches, and reflections are made 
upon the whole, which, though we can neither 
copy nor abridge them, will amply reward the 
perufal of the attentive reader. The purpofe of 
the Novum Organum js to point out the proper 
method of interpreting nature ; which the author 
Ihows can never be done by the logic which was 
then in fa(hioii ? but only by a painful and fair in- 
duction. 

Thi6 great man was ncrlefs an enemy to hypo- 
thefes and preconceived opinions, which he calls 
idola theatri , than to fyUogifms ; and fince his 
days almoit every philofopher of eminence, except 
Defcartcs and his followers, (fee Cartes, and 
Cartesians ;) has profefled to ftudv nature ac- 
cording to the method of induction, to accurately 
laid down in his Novum Organum . * On this me- 
thod a few improvements have beep made ; hut 
T. Verulam iqufl (till be confidered as the author 
of that philofophy, which is now cultivated in Eu- 
rope, and which will continue to be cultivated as 
lofig as men fhall have more regard for fafts than 
for hypothetical opinions. Of this mode of philo- 
fophizing we (hall now give a thort but accurate 
view, by dating its objeds, comparing it with that 
which it fuperfeded, explaining its rules, and 
pointing out its ufes ; and from this view it will 
appear, that its author Jhares \yjth Aristotle the 
• empire of fcience. 

|?ect. JI. View of L.Yerulam’s Philosophy. 

That unbounded objed of the contemplation, 
curiofity and rcfearcht 9 of man, the univerfe, may 
be confidered in two different points of view. 

It may firft be confidered merely as a colledion 
of exigences, related to each other by means of 
resemblances and diftindions ; fityation, fuccellion, 
? nd derivation, as making parts of a whole. In 
this view it is the fubjed of pure defeription. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the univerfe 
in this point of view, we mull enumerate all the 
beings in it, mention all their fenfible qualities, 
r.ad mark all thefe relations for each. But this 
would be labour immenfe; and when done, an un- 
fiidinguilhablc chaos. A book containing every 
word of a language would only give us the mate- 
rials of this language. To make it comprtheniible, 
it u.uft be put into fome form, which will co:. - 
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prehend the whole in a fmall compafs, and enable 
the mind to pafs eafily from one word to amxh® 
related to it. Of all relations among words, the 
moft obvious are thofe of refemblance and dui^i 
tion. An etymological didionary, therefore, i 
which words are claffed in confluence of tbs 
refemblanccs, and arranged by means of their dj 
rivative diftindions, will greatly facilitate the 
quifition of the language. 

Thus too, the objeds of nature around us 
be claffcd according to their refemblance, and. 
arranged ?n thofe claffes by particular diftiodifl 
In this daflificaUon we proceed by our facuW 
abftrading our attention from the circumft^ 
in which things differ, and turning it to 
in which they agree. By this faculty we 
only diftribute the individuals into dalles, 
fubdivide thofe claffes into orders, genat^ 
fpecies. Thus a vaft number of individual! 
bling each other in the fingle circumfUncc 
compofcs the moft extenfive kingdom of 
mals. If it be required, that they fbali " 
refemble in the circumftance of having 
prodigious number of animals are exclude^ 
we form the inferior dafs of Brans. We 
a great number of birds, by requiring a 
milarity of web feet, and have the on 
seaes. If we add lingua atiata , we 
attention to the^rwiu of anates.. In this 
may the w hole obieds of the univerfe beai 
divided and fubdivided, into kingdoms, 
orders, genera, and ipecies. 

This daffification and arrangement iscadcfl 
tural History ; and is the only fotndiftig 
any extenfive knowledge of nature. To 
tural hiftorian, therefore, the world is a 
of exiftcnces, the fulrjed of deferiptive 
ment. His aim is threefold : 1. To obft 
care, and deferibe with accuracy, the 
jeds of the univerfe. 2. To determine 
merate all the great claffes of objeds ; to 
and arrange them into all their fubordinatc 
through all degrees of fubordhiation, till he 
at what are only accidental varieties, w( c 
fufeeptile of no farther diftribution ; and 
with precifion the principles of this difti 4 | 
And arrangement, and the charadcrifticsjl 
various afiemblages. 3. To determine widl 
tainty the particular group to which any prfl 
Individual belongs. 1 

Description, therefore, arrangements 
reference, conftitute the whole of his ca\ 
ment ; and in this confifts all his fcience. 

Were the univerfe to continue unchanged 
would conftitute the whole of our knowld 
nature : but we are witneffes of an nninterf 
fuccellion of changes, and our attention is \ 
nually called to the events which are iped 
happening around us. Thefe form a let d 
jeds vaftly more interring to us than the fo« 
being the fources of almoft all the pltafuii 
pains wc receive from external objeds. 

The ftudy of the events, which happen * 
us, is highly interefting, and weave ftronglyia 
to profecute it ; but they are fo numerous al 
multifarious, that the labour would be im® 
withoOt fome contrivance for abbreviating in 
cilitating it. The fame help offers itfcif 
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be ftudy of what may be called quiefeent nature, 
Scents, like exiftcnces, arc fufceptible of claflifi- 
arioff, in confequence of resemblances and diftinc- 
wn ; and by attention to thefe, we can acquire a 
ry attentive acquaintance with active nature. 
)q x attention mult be chiefly directed to thofe 
jneumibnees, in which many events refemble each 
Ibcr, while they differ perhaps in a thoufand o- 
hers. Then we muft attend to their molt gene? 


rtditundtions ; then to diftindtions of fmaller ex- 
JEmM lb on. In this way accordingly we have 
■■red in our knowledge of active nature, and 
■padually, and by no means flowly, forming 
kbhges of events more and more extenfive, 
§ distributing thefe with greater and greater 
flfioa into their different ciaffes. 
n ddcribing thofe circumftances of fimilarity a- 
Hgefents^ and in diftrjbuting them according 
thofe fimilarities, it is impoflible to overlook 
t conftancy which is obferved in the changes of 
are# in the events which are the objects of our 
kmplation. Events which have once been ob- 
td to accompany each other are obferved al- 
1 to do fo. ’The rifing of the fun is always ac- 
Bflicd by the light of day, and his fetting by 
dnkncfs of night. Sound argument is accom- 
ied by convidtion, impulfe by motion, kirut- 
by a feeling of gratitude, and the perception 
(ood by defirq. The uniform experience of 
(and informs us, that the event* of nature go 
B certain regular trains ; and if lometimes ex- 
iottsfeem to contradict this general aflirma- 
i more attentive obfervation never fails to re- 
tthc exception. Mott of the fpontaneous e- 
I of nature are very complicated ; and it fre- 
Wy requires great attention and penetration, 
Skiver the Ample event amidft a croud of un- 
Itul circumftances which are at once exhibit- 
to our view. But when we fucceed in this 
way, we never fail to acknowledge the per- 
■aiformity of the event to what has been for- 
J obferved. 

dec we firmly believe that this uniformity 
fill continue ; that fire will melt wax, will bum 
*» will harden clay, as we have formerly ob- 
bl it to do ; and whenever we have undoubted 
that the circumftances and fituation are 
t&ly the fame as in feme former cafe, though 
obferved, we expedt with confidence that 
«ent will alfo t* the fame, 

*kny proofs of the universality of this law of 
fcun thought are not need! ary. The whole 
and adtions of men are inftances of the 
la all languages there is a mode of conftruc- 

* afed to exprels this relation as diilindt from 
fibers, and the conversation of the mod illite- 

* never confounds them. The general etnplqv- 
w of the adtive and paflive verb is regulated by 
1 “ The tower was demolijbed by the foldiers ; 
k town was overthrown by an earthquake ” are 
Jtcncei that exprefs two relations, and no 
*^*boy will miftake them. The diftindtion 

is perceived or felt by all. Nor is any 
without general terms to exprefs this re- 
caufe and effedt. Nay, even brutes fliow 
j^tbey expedt the lame ufes of every fubjedt 
rr* they formerly made of it ; and without this, 
would be incapable of fiibfiftcncc, and 


man incapable of all improvement. From this a- 
lone memory derives all its value ; and even the 
conftancy of natural operation would be ufelefs, if 
not matched or adapted to our purpofes by this 
expedtation of and confidence in that conftaincy. 

The refult of all the inquiries of ingenious men, 
to difeover the foundation of this irrcfiftible ex- 
pedtation, is 4t fuch is the conflitution of the human 
mind ” It is an univerfal fa& in human thought ; 
and it appears to be an ultimate fadt, not included 
in any other ltill more general. This is fufficient 
for making it the foundation of true human know- 
ledge 5 all of which muft in like manner be redu- 
ced to ultimate fadts in the human thought. 

This perfuafion of the conftancy of nature, we 
muft confider as an inJUtiSive anticipation of events 
fimilar to thofe which we have already experien- 
ced. The general analogy of nature ihould have 
difpofed philofophers to acquiefce in this. In no 
inftanee of importance to our fafety or well being 
are we left to the guidance of our boafted reafon ; 
God has given us the furer condudt of natural 
instincts. No cafe is fo important as this : In 
none do we fo much ftand in need of a guide, which 
ihall be powerful, infallible, and rapid in its de- 
cifions. Without it we would remain incapable 
of all inftrudtion from experience, and therefore of 
all improvement. 

Our fenfations are no doubt feelings of our mind. 
But all thofe feelings are accompanied by an in- 
ftinejive reference to fomething diftindt from the 
feelings themfelves. Hence arife our perceptions 
of external objects, and our very notions of this 
externeity, if we may ufe the term. In like /banner, 
this anticipation of events, this irrtfiftible connec- 
tion of the idea of fire with the idea of burning, is 
alfo a feeling of the mind : and this feeling is by a 
law of human nature referred, without reafoning, 
to fomething external as its caufe ; and, like our 
fenfation, it is confidered as a Jigti of that external 
fomething. It is like the connedtion of the truth 
of a mathematical propofition. The convidtion is 
the fign or indication of this relation by which it 
is brought to our view. In the lame manner, the 
irrefiftible connedtion of ideas is interpreted as the 
feniation or fign of a neceffary connexion of exter- 
nal things or events. Tnefe are fuppofed to in- 
clude fomething in their nature which renders 
them infeparable companions. To this bond of 
connedtion between external things we give the 
name of Causation. All our knowledge of this 
relation of caufe and effedt, is the knowledge or 
confcioufnefs of what pafles in our own minds, 
during the contemplation of the phenomena of 
nature. If wc adhere to this view of it, and put 
this branch of knowledge on the fame footing with 
thofe called the abJlraS /deuces, confidering only 
the relations of ideas, we lhall acquire demcnjlra- 
tive fcience, Any other view of the matter will 
lead us into inextricable mazes of uncertainty and 
error. 

Thus the natural procedure of <Jur faculty of 
abftradtion and arrangement, to acquire a more 
fpeedy and comprehenlive knowledge of natural 
events, prefents them to our view in another 
form. Wc not only fee them as fimilar events, 
but as events naturally and neceff'arily conjoined. 
And the exprclnou of refemblance among events is 
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alfo an expreflion of concomitancy ; and this ar- 
rangement of events in conicquence of their re- 
ferablance is in fact the difeovery of thofe accom- 
paniments. The trains of natural appearances be- 
ing confidered as the appointments of the Author 
of Nature, has occafiontd them to be confidered 
alfo as confluences of laws impofed on his works 
by their great author, and every thing is laid to 
be regulated by fixed laws. 

The philofopher as well as the theologian, who 
believes in the exiftence and fiq>erintendancc 
of God, knows that the conltant accompaniment 
of events is the conicquence of laws,, which the 
great Author and Governor of the univerfe has 
impofed on his works. There is alfo a great re- 
femblance between the expreflion natural law and 
grammatical rule. Kul e in grammar exprefies 
merely a generality of faft, whether of flexion or 
conftrudtion. In like manner, a law of nature 
is to the philofopher nothing but the expreflion 
of a generality of fad. A natural or phyfical law 
is a generally obferved fad ; and whenever we 
treat any fubjed as a generally obferved fad, we 
treat it phyficaily. It is a phyfical law* of the un- 
demanding that argument is accompanied by con- 
viction ; it is a phyfical law of the affedion that 
diftrefs is accompanied by pity ; it is a phyfical 
law of the material world that impulfe is accom- 
panied by motion. And thus we fee that the ar- 
rangement of events, or the difeovery of thofe ge- 
neral points of refemblance, is in fad the difeo- 
very of the laws of nature ; and one of the great- 
clt and moft important is, that the laws of nature 
are conftant. 

This view of the univerfe is incomparably more 
interefting and important than that which istak n 
by the natural hiftorian; contemplating every 
thing that is of value to us, and, in fliort, the 
whole life and movement of the univerfe. This 
itudy, therefore, has been dignified with the name 
of philosophy and of science ; and natural hif- 
lory has been confidered as of importance only in 
fo far as it is conducive to the fucccfsful profc- 
cution of philofophy. 

The philofopher claims a fuperiority on ano- 
ther account : he conliders himfelf as employed in 
the difeovery of caufes, and that it is by the dif- 
eovery of thefe relations that he communicates to 
the world fuch important knowledge. Philofo- 
phy, he fays, is the fcience of caufes. The vul- 
gar are contented to conlider the prior of two in- 
separably conjoined events as the caufe of the o- 
ther ; the ftroke on a bell, for inftance, as the 
caufe of found. But it has been clearly difeover- 
cd by the philofopher, that, between the blow on 
the bell and the feofation of found, there are in- 
terpofed a long train of events The blow fet$ 
the bell a trembling ; this agitates the air in con- 
tad with the bell ; this agitates the air immediate- 
ly beyond it ; and thus between the bell and the 
ear may be interpofed a numberlefs feries of events, 
and as many more between the firft impreflion on 
the ear and that laft impreflion on the nerve by 
which the mind is afteded. He can no longer 
therefore follow the nomenclature of the vulgar. 
Which of the events of this train therefore is the 
cauft of the fenfation ? None of them : It is that 
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Something which inseparably conneds any two of 
them, and conftitutes their bond of union. Tbtk 
caufes he confulers as rdiding in one or both of the 
conneded objeds; diverfities in this refpeft n»uil 
therefore conftitute the moft important diftirx. 
tions between them. They are therefore with 
great propriety called the qualities , the proptnxi, 
of thefe lefpedive fubjeds. As the everts, from 
which we infer the exiftence of thefe qua'itiu of 
things referable in many refpeds fuch events m 
are the confequences of the exertii n of our oini 
powers, thefe qualities are frequently denorr.ina!* 
cd powers, forces, energies. Thus, from tnc 
ftance of the found of a bell, wc infer the powol 
of impulfe, elafticity, nervous irritability, and q 
nimal fenfibility. 

From this neceflary connedion between the oh 
jeds around us, we not only infer the pofterii 
event from the prior, or, in common lanyuagl 
the efi'ed from the caufe, but wealfoinfcTtl 
prior from the pofterior, the caufe from the efid 
We not only exped that the prefence ofanug* 
will be followed by certain motions in ironfilori 
but when we obferve fuch motions, we infer t) 
prefence and agency of a magnet. Joy is ofa 
red from merryment, poilon from fuddtnoroa 
countable death, fire from fmoke, and infri 
from motion. And thus the appearances oil 
univerfe are the indications of the powers di 
objeds in it. As all our knowledge of the ft* 
ments of others is derived from our confidence 
their veiacity ; fo all our knowledge of nature! 
derived from our confidence in the conftancyofkl 
operat ions. A credulity in our neighbour’s veraritjj 
resulting from that law of our mental conftitutiaali 
which we fpeak, conduds us in the one cafc;*« 
the conftancy of nature, by which we infer genea 
laws from particular fads, conduds us in the < 
ther. It is by the fuccefsful ftudy of this )i 
guage of nature that we derive ufeful knowleA 
The knowledge of the influence of motives oni 
mind of man enables the ftatefman to gore 
kingdoms and the knowledge of the powers fl 
magnetifm enables the mariner to pilot aftip 
through the pathlefs ocean. 

Lord Monboddo, in his ancient Mdapbifh 
fays, that the ancients were pbilo opbers, empkytd 1 
in the difcm*evy of cerujesy and that the modirtif 1 
are only natural hijloriwuy contenting themfelvci 
with obferving the laws of nature, but paying** 
att rition to the c ujts of things. Ariftotie’s pn- 
fifed aim, indeed, in his moft celebrated writings, 
is the inve/Hgatian of caufes ; and in his lordiliip * 
opinion, he has been fo fuccefsful, that be to 1 
hardly left any employment for his fuccefiors be- 
fides tliat of commenting, upon his works. Ncwtcfr 
majves no Inch pretentions; his profefled aimtf 
merely to invcfligate the general laws of the plane- 
tary motions, and to apply thefe to the expia- 
tion of particular phenomena. He has di&overtd 
but one lnw 7 and has enabled us to explain the 
phenomena comprehended in it alone. But to* ; 
inveftigation has been completely and he has dike- 
vertd, beyond all polfibility of contradiction, J 
faft which i« uniform through the whole extort 
of the fobir fy fit in ; namely, that every body, nay 
that every particle in it, is continually deflected 
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tovard cr erf other body ; and that this defleCtion 
it, in every mltance, proportional to the quantity 
of nutter in that body toward which the deflec- 
tion is directed, and to the reciprocal of the fquare 
of the difance from it. He has therefore difco- 
temi i phvhcal law of immcnfe extent. Nor las 
4c been lets fucctfsful in the explanation of par- 
ticular phenomena. Of this there cannot be given 
| better iaitance that) the explanation of the lunar 
djiis from the theory of g avity begun by New- 
l“ Matbefi fua facem prafetente and now 
’ t to fuch a degree of perfection, that if the 
b*i place be computed from it for any 
within the period of 2000 years back, 
|»iD not be found to differ from tire place on 
■*iicli £hc was actually obferved by the loodth 
^ 1 d her own breadth, 
life may challenge the Aristotelians to 
leajiy one caufe which has really been di cover* 
y their great mafter, whether in t! e opera- 
liof mind or of body. They muft not adduce 
IBvdtigation of any natural law in which he 
foffictians fucceeded. With flili greater con- 
t: may we challenge them to produce any 
table ir.ftance of the explanation of natural 
tatna either of mind or body. By txplana - 
we mean an account of the production, and 
predation of all the circumftances, fufeep- 
«f a fcrupulous companion with taCt, and 
% confident with it. It is here that the 
of this philofophcr’s hypothecs is moll 
icuous; and his followers acknowledge, that 
t inquiries which proceed by experiment, 
bt not derived great ailiftance from Arif- 
Ipf'iiofophy. But this, fay they, docs not 
pfr from the pre-eminence of his philofophy, 
^ be has Ihown that the particular fields of 
>ition are to be cultivated only by means of 
But furely every Held of objlrvaiion 
hi'dar. There is no abjlraft objeCt of phi- 
Irefearch, the ftudy of which Hull ter- 
} ri the philofophy of unrvefals. There is 
*e great room for ibi peeling, that Ariftotle 
t followers lave not aimed at the dilcovtry 
but only at the dlfcovery of natural 
And have failed in the attempt. 

|Wrrc Items here to be a previous queftion : 

fill* to dif cover a philofophical caife, that 
fyf which is neither the prior nor the pof- 
1 01 the two immediately adjoining events, but 
■ bond of union, and this difllnct from the 
It is evident that this is an inquiry 
uptrimental. It is of human knowledge 
This mull depend on the nature of the 
pniind. This is a matter of contingency, 
p to us only by experiment and obllrvation. 
Pairing all the feelings and operations of the 
p and dafling and arranging them like any o- 
of fcience, we difeover the general laws 
thought and human reafoning ; and this 
i^bc know ledge wc can ever acquire of it, or 
P7 thing clfe. 

L*foch has been written on this fubjeCt. The 
P*u:e obfervation and found judgment have 
5 ^ployed in the ftudy ; and conf. Jerable pi o- 
has been made in pneumatology. Many 
f cf human thought h*ve been obferved, and 
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very diftinCtly marked ; and philofophers are bufi- 
ly employed, fome of them w itn confiderable fuc- 
cefs, in the diftribution of them into fubordinate 
clafles, fo as to know their comparative extent, 
and to mark their diftinguilhing characters with a 
precision fimilar to what has been attained in bo- 
tany and other parts of natural hiftory ; fo that 
we may hope that this ftudy will advance like o- 
thers. But in all thefe refearches, no phenome- 
na have occurred which look like the perception 
or contemplation of thefe feparate objects of 
thought, thefe philofophical cauies, this power. 
in abJlra8o. No philolbpher has ever pretended 
to ftate fuch an objeCt of the mind's obfervation, 
or attempted to group them into dalles. Thofe 
caulcs, thofe bonds of necelTary union between 
the naturally conjoined events or objects, are not 
only perceived by means of the events alone, but 
are perceived folely in the events, and cannot be 
diftinguilhed from the conjunctions themfelves. 
They are neither the objcCts of feparate obferva- 
tion, nor the productions of memory’, nor inferen- 
ces drawn from reflection on the laws by which 
the operation of our own minds are regulated ; nor 
can they be derived from oilier perceptions in the 
way of argumentative inference. We cannot in- 
fer the paroxyfm of terror from the appearance of 
impending deftruCtion, nor the fall of a ftone when 
not lupported, as we infer the incommenfurabi- 
lity of the diagonal and lide of a fquare. This 
laft is implied in the very conception or notion of 
a fquare ; not as aconfcquence of its other proper- 
ties, but as one of its eflential attributes : and the 
contrary proportion is not only falfe, but inca- 
pable of being diftinCtly conceived. This is not 
the cafe with the other phenomenon, or any mat- 
ter of faCl. The proof:--, which are brought of a 
mathematical propolition, are not the reafon of 
its being true, but the fteps by Which thib truth is 
brought into our view; and frequently, as in the 
inftanee now given, this truth is perceived, not 
dircCtly, but confequentially, by the inconcciv- 
ablenefs of the contrary propolition. 

“ Mr Hume derives this irrUiflible expectation 
of events from the known tferi of cuflom> the af- 
fectation of ideas. The coreiated cvent v is brought 
into the mind by this well known power of cuf- 
tom, with that vivacity of conception which con- 
ftitutes belief or expectation. But without infill- 
ing on the futility of his theory of belief, this ex- 
planation begs the very thing to be proved, when 
it afcribcs to cuftom a power of any kind. It is 
the origin of this very power which is the fubjeCt* 
in difpute. Bcfidcs, on the genuine principles of 
fccptieilhi, this cuftom involves an acknowledg- 
ment ot paft events, of a fomtthing different from 
prefent imprefliono, which, in this dodrine% are the 
only certain exiftences in nature: and, laftly, it is 
known, that one >*lear experience is a futfscient 
foundation for this unlhaken confidence and anti- 
cipation. General cuftom can never, on Mr 
Hume’s principles, give fuperior vivacity to any 
particular idea. 

“ This certain nonentity of it, as a feparate ob- 
ject of obfervation, and this impoflibility to de- 
rive this notion of nccellary and caufal connec- 
tion between the events of the univafe f;\un any 
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fource> have induced two of the moft acute phi- 
losophers of Europe, Leibnitz and Malebran- 
che, to deny that there is any fuch connection, 
and to aflert that the events of the univerfe go on 
in correfponding trains, but without any caufal 
connection, juft as a well-regulated clock will 
keep time with the motions of the heavens with- 
out any kind of dependence on them. This har- 
mony of events was pre-eftablifhed by the Author 
of the Univerfe, in fubferviency to the purpofes he 
had in View in its formation. All thole purpofes 
which are cognifable by us, may certainly be ac- 
complifhed by this perteCt adjuftment. But with- 
out infilling on the fantaftic wildnefa of this in- 
genious whim, it is enough to obferve, that it al- 
fo is a begging of the queftion, becaufe it fup- 
pofes caufation when it afcribes all to the agency 
of the Deity. 

44 Thus have we fearched every quarter, without 
being able to find a fource from which to derive 
this perception of a neceflary connection among 
the events of the univerfe, or of this confident ex- 
pectation of the continuance of pbyfical laws ; and 
yet we are certain of the feeling, and of the pcr- 
fuafion, be its origin what it may : for wc fpeak 
intelligibly on this fubjeCt ; we fpeak familiarly of 
taufe, power, energy , neceffary connection , 

motives and their influence, argument and conviction f 
rcafons and perjuaflon , allurements and emotions , of 
gravity » magneti/m, irritability. Sc c. ; and we car- 
ry dn conventions on thefe lubjeCts with much 
entertainment and feeming inftruCtion. Language 
is the expreflion of thought, and every word ex- 
preflfes fome notion or conception of the mind ; 
therefore it mull be allowed, that we have fuch 
notions as are expreffcd by caufe, power, energy. 
But it is here, as in many cales, we perceive a 
diftinCtion without being able to exprefs it by a 
definition ; and that we do perceive the relation 
Of caufation as diftinCt from all others, and in par- 
ticular as diftinCt from the relation of contiguity 
hi time and place ; or the relation of agent, action, 
and patient, mu ft be concluded from the unifor- 
mity of language, which never confounds them 
except on purpole, and when it is perceived. But 
even here we lhall find, that none of the terms 
ufedfor exprefling thofe powersof fubftar.ee, which 
are conceived as the caufes of their charaCteriftic 
phenomena, really exprefs any thing different 
from the phenomena "themfelves. Let any per- 
fon try to define the terms gravity , elaflicity , Jen • 
Jibility, and the like, and he will find that the de- 
finition i9 nothing but a defeription of the phe- 
nomenon itfelf. The words are all derivatives, 
moft of them verbal derivatives, implying aCtion, 
gravitation, & c. As the general refcmblances in 
fbape, colour, See. are expreffed by the natural 
hiftorian by generic terms, fo the general refem- 
blances in event are exprefied by the philofopher 
m generic propofitions, which, in the progrefs 
of cultivation, are alfo abbreviated into generic 
terms. 

44 This abundantly explains the confiftency of 
our language on this fubjeCt, both with itfelf and 
with the operations of nature, without however 
affording any argument for the truth of the affuiti- 
ption, that caufes are the objects of philofophic re- 
ftarch as fepaxate exigences ; or that this fuppof- 
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ed r.eceflary connection is a mtejfln truth, vrk 
ther fupreme or fubonlihate. But nnce the p( 
ception of it has its foundation in the conflituti 
of the human mind, it feems entitled to the na 
of a flrfl principle. We ai e hardly allowed 
doubt of this, when we contider the imperial 
of it, and the care of nature 'to fecure ui in 
things eflential to our fafety and wtll-beiny, fir 
all danger, from inattention, ignorance, or in 
lence, by an inftinCt infallible in its infonnri 
and inftantaneous- in its detifions. 44 It wtuM; 
be like her ufual care (fays Hume), if this op 
tion of the mind, by which we infer like r® 
from like caufes, and vice verfa , were cntnrf 
to the fallacious deduCtioo of our mfon, whfc 
(low in its operations, appears not m any dq 
during the firft years of infancy, and in every 
and period of human life is* extremely liil 
error. It is more conformable to her ul 
caution , (mark the acknowledgment,) to fees 
neceflary an aCt of the mind by fome inftind 
blind tendency, which may be infallible and l 
in all its operations, may difeover itfelf at tfc 
appearance of life, and may be indcpwkati 
the laboured deductions of reafon. As (hi 
taught us the ufe of our limbs, without jj 
us any knowledge of the nerves and c 
which they are actuated ; fo- fhe has inr 
us an inftinCt, which carries forward the® 
in a courfc conformable to that eftablift 
external objects, though we be ignorantj 
powers and forces on which this rcguli" 
pends.” 

44 Such a knowledge (fay our leaijifd i 
is quite unneceflary, and therefore caufes 3 
more cognofcible by our intellectual power 
colours by a man bom blind : nay, wh 
be at the pains to confider this matter, ; 
to the received rules and maxims of loj 
find that neceflary connection, or the I 
caufation, can no more be the fubjed < * 
phical difcufllon by man, than the ult 
ture of truth. It is precifely the fame all 
or incongruity, as to prOpofe to cxsmil 
with a microfcope . All that we can fay i 
their exiftence is probable, but by no mafl 
tain. But all this is indifferent to the reah 
pation of the philofopher, and does not sSt 
ther the certainty, the extent, or the util 
the knowledge which be may acquire. J 

44 We are now able to appreciate the hiffl 
tenfions of the philofopher, and his diiffl J 
entific fuperiority. Wc fee that this can oj 
be founded on his objcCt, nor bisemptog 
His objeCt is not caufes ; and his difcovOT 
nothing but the difeovery of general 
phyfical laws; and his employment istkfl 
with that of the deferiptive hiftorian. J® 
ferves and deferibet with care and accund 
events of nature ; and then be, groups the* 
clafles, from refembling drcumftances, di 
in the midft of many others which are (W 
and occafional. By gradually throwing out 
circumftances of refemblance, he renders fa 
fes more extenfive; by carefully marking 
circumftances in which the refemblance is < 
ved, he charaCterifes. all the different clafles: 
by a comparifon of thefe with each other, & 
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fped to the number of refembling circumftances, 
it distribute* his claffe? according to their gene- 
ality and fubordination ; thus exhaufting ttye 
rhole affembiage, and leaving nothing unarranged 
wt accidental varieties. In this procedure, every 
pooping of timilar events is, ipfofaBo, difcover- 
eg a phylical law ; and the expreilion of this af- 
tfflblige is the expreffion of the physical law. 
it d is ever/ obfervation of this conftancy of fact 

I ppqytunity for exerting the inftindive 
natural connection between the rt- 
ts, every fuch obfervation is the dif- 
power, property, or quality, of na- 
icc. This obfervation of event is all 
the connexion, all we know of the 
er. When the philofopher proceeds 
le arrangement of events, according 
ions degrees of complication, he is 
rrangement of all natural powers, ac- 
heir various degrees of fubordinate in- 
ld thus his occupation is Iimilar to 
leferiptive hiftorian, claffitication and 
; and this conftitutes all the fcicnce 
r both. 

Of the Employment of the Philo- 
sopher. 

cw, philofophy may be defined, the 
benomena of the wtiver/e, to difeover 
2U)s which indicate the powers of na- 
ces, to explain fubordinate phenome- 
improve art ; Or, Philofophy is tke 
phenomena of the univerfe, with a 
>ver their caufcs, to explain fubordi- 
ena, and to improve art. The talk 
lly difficult, and will exercife our nu- 
i. The employment is manly, and 
nportant. it therefore juftly merits 
on of philofophy, although its objeds 
ifferent from thole which occupy the 
other men. 

ploy men t of The philofopher, like 
natural hiftorian, is threefold; des- 
ARRANGEMENT, and REFERENCE; 
jeds are not things but events. 
:ription, when employed about events, 
i properly tenned biflory . A philofo- 
y of nature confifts in a complete or 
neratjon and narration of fads, pro- 
i, cleared of all extraneous circuin- 
accurately narrated. This conftitutes 
i of philofophy. We cannqt give a 
)le of this branch of philofophical oc- 
,n astronomy. 

ic beginning of the Alexandrian fchool 
» aftronomers have been at immenfe 
xving the heavenly bodies, to deted 
otions. This has been a work of pro- 
:ulty : for the appear once j are fuch as 
teen exhibited although the real mo- 
di extremely different. Not that our 
a falfe information ; but we form haf- 
uently falfe judgments, from thefe in- 
and call thofe things deceptions of 
i are in fad errors of judgment. But 
lions have at la ft been difeovered, and 
nth fuch accuracy, that the hjftury 
1L Piar IL 
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may be conlidered as nearly complete. This 
to be found in the ufual fyftems of aftronomy^ 
where the tables contain a moft accurate and fy* 
noptical account of the motion j fo that we cau 
tell with precilion in what point of the heavens a 
planet has been feen at any raftant that can b* 
named. Sir Ifaac Newton^ Optie6 is fuch ano^ 
ther perfed model of philofophical hiftory, as far 
as it goes. This payt of philofophy may be call- 
ed Phenomenology. 

A general knowledge of the univerfe may thug 
be ealily acquired and firmly retained, by claffift- 
cation and arrangement; which muft proceed on 
refemblances obferved in the events; the fable- 
cjuent arrangement muft be regulated by the dil- 
tindtons of which thofe refemblances are ftiU fuf- 
fceptible. This affcmblage of events into group* 
muft be expreffed. The/ are fads; therefore the 
expreffion muft be propofitions. Thefe {iiropofiTion^ 
muft be what logicians call general or abflraB propo- 
rtions ; for they exprefs not any individual fad of 
thcaffemblage, but thatcircumftancein whichthey 
all refemble. Such propofitions are the fallowing ; 
Proof is accompanied by belief; kindnefs is ac- 
companied by gfatityde ; impulse is accompanied 
by motion. Thefe are ut'ually called general fails / 
but tiicre are none fuch ; every fad is individuals 
This language, however inaccurate, is very fafe 
from mifeonftrudion* And we may ufe it with- 
out fcruple. Thefe proportions are natural or 
physical LAWS ; and then the detedmg and 
marking thofe refemblances in event, is the invef- 
tigatiou of phyfical laws; and we may denoiri* 
natc this employment of the philofopher In ve^ 

TIGATION. 

M In th* profecution of this talk, the fimilari- 
tie«5 of fad will be found of various extent : and 
thus we form phyfical laws of various extent^ 
and we find that fome are fubordinate to others; 
for the refembiance of a number of fads in one 
cifcumftance does not hinder a part of them from 
alfo refembling in another circumftance s and thus 
we find l'ubordinatigns of fad in the fame way as 
of quiefeent qualities. And it is found here, as tn 
natural hiftory, that our afi'emblage of refembling 
event'* will be the more extenftve as the number 
of rtfembiing circumftances it fmaller ; and thus 
we (hall have kingdoms, chiles, orders, genera, 
and fpeciesof phenomena, which are expreffed by 
phyfical laws pf all thofe different ranks# 

** This obfervation ot phyfical laws is always 
accompanied by a reference of that uniformity of 
event, to a natural bond of union between the con- 
comitant fads, which is conceived by Us as the 
caufe of this concomitancy ; and therefore ibip 
procedure of the philofopher is considered as the 
difeovery of thole caufcs, or powers of natural 
Jubilances, which conftitute their phyfical lec- 
tions, and may juftly be railed their diftingui hing 
qualities or properties . This view of the matter 
gives rile to a new nomenclature# We give to 
thofe powers generic names, fuch as fenfibility* in* 
t till genre* irritability , gravity , (Infinity , fluidity, 
magnetifm , See. Thefe terms mark refembling 
circumftances of events; and no other definition 
can be given of them but a defcription of thefe 
circpmftances# In a few cafes which have been 
tihb Uc 
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the fubjeXs of mote painful or refined difculfion, 
■we have proceeded farther hi this abbreviation of 
“language. 

44 We have framed the verb to gravitate, and 
•the verbal noun gravitation, which purely ex- 
prefs the faX, the phenomenon ; but are conceiv- 
ed to exprerfs the operation or energy of the caufe 
or natural power. It is of importance to keep in 
mind this met aphy heal remark of thefe terms; 
for a want of attention to the pure meaning of 
the words has frequently occafioned very great 
mi Hakes in philolbphical feieqee. We may call 
this part of the phiiofopher r s employment Aiti- 
ology, We fhall give an inftance of its moft 
l'uccefiiul application to the clafs of events al- 
ready adduced, a 3 an example of phiiofophic his- 
tory or phenomenology. 

“Kepler, a ce'ebrated Prnflhn aftroncmer, 
having maturely con lid t red the phenomena re- 
corded in the tables and obfervations of his pre- 
deceflbrs, difeovered, amidft all the varieties of 
the planetary motions, three circum fiances of re- 
femblance, which are now known by the name of 
Kepler’s laws.” Sec Astronomy, Index ; and 
Kepler, § 3 ; alfo Kfp leu's problem, § 4. 

44 Long after this difeovery ofKcpUr, Sir Isaac 
•Newton found that thefc laws of Kepler were 
•only particular cafes of a faX or law (till more ge- 
neral. He found that the deflexions of the pla- 
nets from uniform rectilineal motion were all di- 
rected to the fun ; and that the fimultaneou* de- 
flections were inverfely proportional to the fquares 
of the diftances from him. Thus was cltablifhed 
a phyftcal law of vaft extent : hut further obfer- 
vation fhowtd him, that the motion of every bo- 
dy of the folar fyflem wa9 compounded of an ori- 
ginal motion of projection, combined with a de- 
flexion towards every other body ; and that the 
fimultaneons deflections were proportional to the 
quantity of matter in the body towards which 
they were directed, and to the reciprocal of the 
fquare of the diltance from it. Thus was the 
law made Hill more general. H£ compared the 
defleXion of the moon in her orbit with the fi- 
multaneous defleXion of a ftone thrown from the 
hand, 6nd deferibing a parabola ; and he found 
that they followed the fame law, that is, that the 
defleXion of the moon in a fecond, was to that 
of the ftone in the fame time, as the fqpare of the 
ftone’e diftance from the centre of the earth, to 
the fquare of the moon’s diftance from it. Hence 
he concluded, that the defleXion of a ftone from 
a ftraight line was juft a particular inftance of the 
defleX ionsr which took place through the whole 
folar fyftem. 

“ The deflection of a ftone is one of the in- 
‘ dications it gives of its being heavy ; whence he 
calls it* gravitation. He therefore exprefles 
the phyfical law which obtains through the whole 
’ folar fyftem, by faying that 44 every body gravid 
‘ fates to every other body ; and the gravitations 
are proportional to the quantity of matter in that 
other body, and inverfely proportional to the 
fquare of the diftance from it. Thus we lee 
* how the arrangement of the celeftial phenomena 
terminated in the difeovery of phylical laws; and 
that the exprtffion of this arrangement Is the law 
itfelf. Since the fell of a heavy body is one In- 
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fiance of the phyfieal law, and fince this fallii 
confidered by all as the efTeX of its vxi$bt, an 
this weight is cun tillered as the caufe of the fiS 
the fame caufe is alfigned for all the deficfiioa 
obferved m the folar fyftem; and all theraatU 
in it is found to be under the influence of tb 
caufe, or to be heavy ; and thus hisdoftricela 
been denominated the fiJUm of unherfd Cut 
tat 1 os.” See Astronomy, Index. 

4< Philofophers have gone farther, and have ft 
pofed that gravity is a power, property, or$ 
l»t y, refilling in all the bodies of the folar fyf 
Sir Ifmc Newton does not cxpreftly Cay fo. 
contents himfelf with the immediate confrqi 
of the firft axiom in natural philofophy, v‘n 
ewry body remains in a Itate of rttl, or 
form reXi lineal motion, unlefs atfcXcd byj 
moving force. Since the bodies of the fc 
tern are neither in a ftate of reft, nor of 
reXdiueal motion, thtymuft be confidered 
afieXed; that is, that there operates on 
one of them a moving force, direXed tow; 
the others, and having the proportions 
in the defleXion. Other philofophers affe 
all the bodies of the folar fyftem are c< 
impelled by a fluid which they call etixh 
is moving in all places, and in all 
or in circular vortices, and hurries a! 
it the planets and all heavy bodies, 
phiiofophers who adhere to the rules 
fophic difeuflion, deny the legitimacy 
pretended inveftigation of caufes; fr 
iince the fuff of impulse is not really 
in the celeftial defleXions, nor in the 
heavy bodies, the law cannot be inferred . 
fay that neither the fluid nor the impuifc 
li rvect ; and therefore they are in the right 1 
they aflert, that there is inherent in, or 
nie3 ail the bodies of the fyftem, a 
which they defleX to one another. See 
$ > 53 — ISSr 

But it is more to our prefent purpofe 
how the obfervation and arrangement of 
men a terminate in the difeovery of their 
or of the powers oi» properties of natui 
fiances. This is a talk of great difficulty 
of great importance. There are two chief' 
of this difficulty : 

44 1 . Tn moft of the fpontaneous pi 
nature there is a complication of many 
and fome of them cfcape our obfervatioa. 
tending only to the moft remarkable, we 
thefe only in our imagination, and arc 
think thefe the concomitant events in nil 
proper indication of the caufe, and the ft 
of this philofophical relation, and to fiipp 
they are always conjoined by nature, 
was thought, that there reffded in a vil 
chord a power by which the fentation of 
was excited, or that a chord had a foi 
lity. But late obfervations have fhown 
that there is an inconceivable number of 
interpofed between the vibration of the 
and the fenfitive afFeXion of our ear; and 
fore, that found is not the cffcX of the vil 
of the chord, but of the very lift event of 
.ries: and this is completely demonfhai 
fliowing that the vibration and the found atj 
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txfirilj connefted, becaufc they are not always 
onjjcdeii, but require the interpofition of air or 
f fume other ebutic body. Thcfe obfervations 
low the neceflity of the moft accurate and mi- 
ne ohier vat ion of the phenomena, that none of 
me intermediate event# may efcapc us, and we 
r thus expofed to the chance of imaginary con- 
ations between events which are far afunder in 
x procedure of nature. As the (Indy has im- 
wicd, miftakes of this kind have been com <ft- 
phiiofophers are careful to make their 
Not events under one name as fhort as ptd*- 
l Thun, in mcdiciiie, a drug is no longer 
fckred s a fpecific remedy -for the difeafe 
tin fometimes cured when it has been uied, 
» denominated by its molt i named rate opera- 
1«?< the animal framer it is no longer called 
but a fudorif.c . / 

► UVn many natural powers combine their 
Wee in a fpontatnous phenomenon of na- 
ik is fiequently very diflicult to difeover 
part of the complicated elfed is the efL& 
&\ and to ftate thofe cireumftances of limi- 
rhich arc the foundation of a phyfical law, 

r :k us to infer the agency of any natural 
The molt likely method for infuring fue- 
. Ittch cafes is to get rid of this complication 
Rh, by putting the fubjeift into fuch- a fitu- 
^Hut the operation of ail. the known powers 
ircfuall be fufpended, or fo modi bed as we 
sfedly underftand thir effe&a. We can 
^predate the effects of fuch as we could 
modify nor fufpend, or we can difeover 
b:e of a new law, the operation of a new 
This is called making an experiment ; and 
cflcdual way of advancing in the 
Mgc of nature, and has been called expe- 
PUt philosophy. See Part II. 
kerns, however, at firlk fight, in dired op- 
I to the procedure of nature in forming 
IW Thcfe are formed by indudion 
■■ititudeE of individual fads, and mftft be 
^tono greater extent than the indudion 
^ they are founded. Yet it is a matter 
* phyficai law of human thought, that 
fo dear, and unequivocal experiment 
1 the moft complete confidence in the 
* general conclufion from it to every ft- 
Whence this anomaly ? It is not an 
PI or contradidion of the general maxim 
P^ophical inveftigatioa, but the moft refin- 
Pjkation of it. There is no law more gene- 
P this, tliat ** Nature is eonjiant in all Iyer 
The judicious and fimpie form of our 
■ent infures us (we imagine) in the coni- 
fcwledge of all the cireumftances of the 
Upon this fiippofition, and this alone, we 
r the experiment as the faithful reprefenta- 
***&? polbble cafe of the conjundion. 
plaft branch of philofophic occupation in 
Ptaation of fubordinate phenomena. This 
Jfog more than the referring any particular 
on to that clafs in which it is included; 
Km* olit the genet al law, or that general 
Nhich the phenomenon is a particular in- 
p Thus the feeling of the obligations of 
r ** thought to be explained, when it is 
* to be a particular cafe of that regard which 
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every perfon has for his deareft mtcitffts, The rife* 
of water in pumps is explained, when we fiiow it. 
to be a particular cafe of the prefTi\re of fluids, or 
of the air. The geoeiai law under which wt fiiow it 
to be properly arranged is called the principle 
of the explanation, and the explanation itfcJf is 
called the theory of the phenomenon. Thus. 
Euler’s explanation of the lunar incguUrities i«f 
called the theory of ibe lunar motions on the principle" 
of gravitation. 

“ This may be done either to advance our own- 
know ltdge of nature, or to communicate t to 
thers. If done with the firft view, we muft ex- 
amine the phenomenon minutely, and endeavour, 
to deted every circumftance in it, and thus dif-* 
cover all the known laws of nature which concur 
in its produdion ; we then appreciate tl>e opera-, 
tion of each according to the cireumftances of its 
exertion ; we then combine all thcfe, and com % 
pare the rcfult with the phenomenon. If they 
are fimilar, we have explained the phenomenon.' 
We cannot give a better example than Franklin’s 
explanation of the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning. See Electricity, Index, and Light-. 

KING. 

u If we explain a phenomenon from known 
principles, we proceed fyutbetically from the ge«? 
neral law already eftablilheri, and known to exert* 
its influence in the prefent inftance. We ftate 
this influence both in kind and degree according 
to the circumftances of the cafe; and having com* 
bined them, we compare the refult with the phe- 
nomenon, and fhow their agreement. Thus, be- 
caufe all the bodies of the fofar fyftem mutually 
gravitate, the moon gravitates to the fun as wed 
as to the earth, and is continually, and in a cer- 
tain determinate manner, defleded from that path 
which fbe would defciibe did Die gravitate only 
to the earth. Her motion round the earth will 
be retarded during the firft and 3d quarters of her 
orbit, and accelerated during the ad and 4th* 
Her orbit and her period will dc incrcafed during, 
our winter, and dim in idled during our fummer* 
Her apogee will advance, and her nodes w ill re* 
cede; and the inclination of ‘her orbit will be 
greattft when the nodes arc in fyxigec, and lcaft 
when they are in quadrature. And all thcfe va- 
riations will be in certain precife degrees. Then* 
we fhow that all thefe things actually obtain in 
the lunar motions, and they are confidercd aa 
explained. 

“ This fummary account of the object ami 
employment in all philofophical ducufiion is fut- 
ficient for pointing out its place in ihe circle of 
the fciences, and will ferve to direct us to the 
proper methods of profeentiug it with iuccefb., 
Events are its object ; and they are confidercd as 
conne&ed with each other by caufation, which 
may therefore be called the philofophical relation 
of things. The following may be adopted as 
the fundamental proportion oq which ail philo- 
fophical difcuftion proceeds, and under which 
every philofophical difcuftion or dilcovcry may b£ 
arranged : 

Every change that we obferve in t hr Jfate or con- 
dition of things i$CONS1DEREUBY \js as an tjfetl, 
indicating the agency , charadenjing the kind t and 
determining the degree of its in rcRtczo caufe” t 
II h ft a * ~ ‘ As 
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“ As thtl« enounced, (fay our learned authors,) 
this proportion is evidently a phyfical law of hu- 
man thought. It may he enounced as a neceflary 
dnd independent truth, by faying, every change in 
the ft ate arid condition of things is AN EFFECT, 
dec. And accordingly it has been fo enounced by 
Dr Rt j£> in' his Elf ays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man; and its title to this denomination has been 
abundantly fupported by him. But we have no 
decafion to codfider it as poflefling this quality, 
*tVc are fpcakfng of phi l of op by, which is fomething 
Contingent, depending on the txiftence and con*, 
ftitu ion of an jntel ledlual being fuch as man j and 
In conformity to the view which we have endea- 
voured to give of human knowledge in the fubjefta 
ot philofophical relation, it is quite fufficient for 
6ur purpoie that we maintain its title to the rank 
6f an universal law of human thought. This will 
make it a firft principle, ev$n although it may not 
be a necelfary truth. 

a AH the proof neceflary for this purpofe is u- 
Uiverftlity of fadt ; and we believe this t6 be withr 
out exception. We are not to expedt that all 
mankind have made* or will ever make* a formal 
declaration of their opinion ; but we may venture 
to (ay that all have made it, and continually do 
tnake it* virtually. What have the philofophers 
of all ages been employed about, but the difeovery 
of the eaufe* of thofe changes that are inctllantly 
going op ? Human euriofity has been directed to 
nothing fo powerfully and fo conftantly as io this. 
Many abfurd caufes have’ been alligned for the 
phenomena of the unirerie ; but no fet of men have 
tvef (aid that they happened without a eaufe . This 
Is fo repugnant to all our propenfilie6 and inftindls, 
that even the atheiftical led, who, of all others, 
Would have profited moft by the doctrine, have 
rev cr thought of advancing it. To Avoid fo (hock r 
ing an abfurdity, they have rather allowed that 
chancy and the contour te of atoms , are the caufes 
pf thp beautiful arrangements of nature. The 
thouehtldfs vulgar are no le.s folicitous than the 
philofophers to difeover the caufes of things. Had 
men never fpeculated, their conduct alone gives 
lufficieht evidence of the univerfality of tfie opini- 
on. Tfic whole cbndudt of man s regulated by 
It. nay almoft wholly proceeds upon it, in the moft 
Important matters, and yvheVe experience feeras to 
jeave trs in doubt i and to ad otherwife, as If any 
thing whatever happened without a caufg, would 
be a declaration of infanity. Dr Reid has beauti- 
fu'lv illuflrat’ed this truth, by obfirrving, that even 
k child will laugh at you if yotf try to perfuade 
fum that the top, which he fhifl’es from the placfc 
W here he left t, Was taken away by nobody* You ' 
inay pcfiuAde him that it wAs taken away by a 
fairy or a iph it j but he believes no more about 
this tt&bo.f than the matter of thg hou(e, When 
he is told that nobody w'as the author of a pkee 
bf theft hr mifehief. What opinion would be 
formed, {ays Dr Reid, of the inttiledls Af the ju- 

i yman, oh a trial for murder by perfons Unknown, 
i ho fhduld fay that thefradlurcd (kull, the watch 
knd money gone, and other like circuiftftance*, 
bight pofiibly have no eaufe ? he would be pro- 
ficunc^d infane or cofTupted. 

' H We believe that Mr Hum £ is the firft author 
who has ventured to call the truth of this opinion 
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in queftion ; and even he does it only in the v 
of mere pollibility. He acknowledges the gene 
lity of the opinion ; and he only objeds to 
foundation of this generality, merely bccaufe 
does not quadrate wi h his theory of belief; . 
therefore it may happen that fome men may h 
no fuch opinion. But the opinion of a philofop 
is of no greater weight in a cafe iike this, thant 
of a plough boy. If it he a firtt principle, dir 
ing the opinions and actions of all, it mull opei 
on the mjnds of all. The philoiopher is the c 
perfon who may chance to be without h: for it 
quires much • labour, and long habits refold 
maintained, to warp our natural fentimentsjt 
experience (hows us that they may he warped! 
^re at fufficient pains. It is alfo worthy of rad 
that this philofopher feems as much under 
fluence of this law as ordinary mortals. It si 
when he is aware of its not tallying with t»»^ 
dodtrines that his fcruples appear. Obfcne k 
be (peaks when oft his guard ; u As to thofe i 
prelfions which arife from the fenfos, tfcori 
mate eaufe is, in my opinion, perfectly intxpl 
ble by human reafon ; and it will always bu 
poffible to decide with certainty wbcibtr * 
rife immediately from the objedt, areprodi 
the creative power of the mind, or am 
from the Author of our being. ,, Am<^j 
alternatives he never thought of their n« 
rived from any eaufe . 

“ But it is not enough to (how, that thij 
phyfical law of the human mind : wc hiirj 
cd it as a ft ft principle, the foundation of i_ 
fcience ; therefore not included in or denvtdj 
any thing more general. Mr Hume’s end 
to (how, that it is not a neceflary truth, 
with fufficient evidence that moft attempts!! 
rive it in the way of argument are ptSitiovn 
cipii ; a thing very' common in all attar 
prove firft principles. It cannot be prord 
diidlion of fadts that e\ery event has a as 
ciufe indudtion always fuppofes an ob/en 
or event. Now in by far the greateft nun 
events the caufes are unknown. Pcrhapr 
vent whatever do we know the real eaufe, 
power or energy which, without any int< 
produces the eftedt. No man can fay, that 
ftmpleft evejit which he ever obferved, be 
ly apprifed of every’ circumftancr which o 
to its production. We fuppofe that no ei 
nature can be ad uced more Ample thantW 
lion of a fufpended glafs ball, when gently^ 
by another giafs ball j and we imagine tbal 
of our readers will fay that he perfectly fed 
thing Which happens in thi9 phenomenonj 
believe, too, that moft of our readers snr 
nion, that a body is never put in motion 
t{te impulfe of another, txcept in the 
mal motion ; and that they are difpofed tow 
that magnets pul iron in motion, and thatP 
ledtrificd body moves another by means dj 
terpoftd though lnviflble fluid fomehow d 
ting round them. Btit Unleft the ftroke haB 
Very fmart, fo fmart indeed a^ to (hatter tlj 
bails, the motion of the fufpended hall wj 
duced without impulfe : that is, *he twj 
fvere not in contaift during the (boke; ^ 
diftanct bttwefcn them was not left thj 
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Icoth part of an Inch, and probably much great- 
ly It in not certain that even the moft violent 
|r>kc t fuch as would (batter them to pieces, is 
High to bring them into real contad. The 
|»af5 of this lingular pofilion are ftated uuder 
tics, $ 154* *55* 

'flnlefi, therefore, our readers are willing to 
»,that the fufper.ded ball was put in motion 

1 1 nrpulfrvc force inherent in one or both balls, 
jmuft acknowledge that they do not fully know 
thecircumftanccs of this fo fimple phenome- 
% or all the train of events which happen in it ; 
I therefore they are reduced to the necefiity of 
although they do not fee it, an interven- 
ed or matter, by the immediate action of 
adjoining particles the motion is produced, 
i bring the cafe in the fimpleft phenomenon, 
t Dial! we fay of the -numberleis multitudes 
ire incomparably more complex ? Mull 
acknowledge that the efficient caufes, even 
it vulgar fenfe of the word, the immediately 
Hiding everts, are unknown, hecaufe the con- 
a are not obferved ? and therefore it can- 
did that it is from experimental induction 
this truth gains univcrfal belief. Nothing 
to remain, therefore, but to allow that this 
law of human judgment is infinffizr, a 
fluent of the human foul, a firft principle; 
cipihle of any other proof than the appeal 
filings of every man. 

mply to fay, that every change is confider- 
tn effVdt, rs not giving the whole charatfcrs 
i phyficnl law. The canfe »« not always, 
* never, ob:er*ved y but is inferred from the 
nena. The interenct is therefore in every 
c dtpendant on the phenomenon. The 
menon is to us the language of nature. Af- 
\ gravitation as the caule of the planetary 
(ions from uniform rectilineal motion, we lay 
he gravitation of the moon is but 
‘the gravitation of a (tone thrown from the 
but we fay this only from obferving that 
^Hletfion of the ftone is 3600 times greater 
'fe iimultancous deflection ot the moon. In 
our whole knowledge of the caufe is not 
funded on our knowledge of the phenome- 
na it is the fame. This will be found a re- 
nt immenfe confluence in the profecution 
philofophical researches • and a flriCt attention 
it will not only guard us againft a thoufand 
AAc*, into which the rtnjoning pride of man 
M continually lead us, but wul alio enable us 
ty to detedt many egregious and fatal blunders 
dc in conftquence ot this philofophical vanity. 
Such is the account which is given by our 
authors, of philosophy, the ftudy of the 
of God, as related by caufution. It is of 
I extent, reaching from an atom to the glorious 
thor of the Univcrfe, and contemplating the 
ale connected chain of intelligent, fenhtive and 
nitrate beings. The phdofopher makes ufe of 
deferiptipn* and arrangements of the natural 
onan, in the beginning of his career; confid- 
«n the uniformity of mature, and rxpcCt ng 
t fmailarity in the quietccnt properties of things 
I be accompanied by fome rclcmblances in 
fe more important properties which conftitute 
ir mutual dependences, linking th;:m together 
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in a great and endlefsly ramified chain of events. 
Wc have endeavoured to afeertain with precifion 
the peculiar province of phiiofophy, both by 
means of its object and its mode ot procedure. 
After this, it will not require many words to point 
out the methods for profecuting the ftudy with 
expedition and with fucccfs. 

Sect. IV. Sir Isaac Newton’s Rules op 
Philosophizing. 

The rules of philofophizing, which Newton 
premifes to his account of the planetary motions* 
which he fo fcrupuloufly followed, and with a 
fuccefs which gives them great authority, are all 
in ftridt conformity to the view we have now given 
of the fubjett. 

44 The chief rule is, that Jim'tlar caufes are to be 
afligned to ftmilar phenomena. This is indeed the 
fource of alt our knowledge of connected nature ; 
and without it the univtrl'c would only prefentto 
us an incomprchriilibie chaos. It is by no means, 
however, necdl^ry to enjoin this as a maxim for 
our procedure : it is an infinitive propenfity of 
the human mind. It is absolutely nccdlary, on 
the contrary, to caution us in the application of 
this propenfity. We muft he extremely confi- 
dent in the certainty of the refembnnee before we 
venture to make any inference. We are prone to 
rcafon from analogy : th<^ very employment 19 
agreeable; and wc are ever difpolVd to embrace 
oppor unities of engaging in it. For this realon 
we are fatistkd with very flight re fenlb lances, and 
eagerly run over the conlequences, as if the rifem- 
bianceS were complete ; and thus our icfearches 
frequently terminate in fallchood. 

44 This proDenfity to analogical rcafoning is aid- 
ed by another equally ftrong, and equally ufeful, 
when properly directed ; we mean the propenfity 
to form general laws : it is in fadt a propenfity to 
dtfeover ca:fes $ which is equivalent to the eftab- 
lilhmg of general laws. It appears in another 
form, and is called a love of or tafte for fimplici- 
ty ; and this is encouraged or juftified to agrecab.e 
to the uWormity and fimplicity of nature. 44 Ao- 
turn femper fibi Jimilis et confona fays Newto ; 
44 Frujtra ft per plura quod fieri potef per pau.uuif 9 
fays another. The beautiful, the wife ti* xi ;.y 
of nature, are phrafes in every body’s rr. utli; 
and Newton enjoins us to adopt no more i;.u‘c9 
than arc fufficient to explain the phenomena, Ail 
this is very well, and is true in its own degree; 
but it is too frequently the fubterfuge of human 
vanity and fclf-love. This inordinate admiration 
of the economy and fimplicity of natuu is gene- 
rally conjointd with a manileft love ot lyftcm, and 
with the actual production of fome new fyltem, 
where from one genet al principle f ’me extenfive 
theory or explanation is deduced and offered to 
the world. The author fees a tort of rrftmblance 
between a certain icrics of pbtnormna and the 
confequences ot fome principle, and thinks the 
principle adequate to their explanation. Then, 
on the authority of the acknowledged fimplicity 
of nature, he roundly excludes ail other principles 
of explanation ; hecaufr, lay^ he, this principle is 
lufficitnt, et f uflra ft per plura % &c. Wc could 
point out rraii) mftarxts 01 tt ^ kind in the writ- 
ings ot perhaps the hrfi mathematician and the 

pooreft 
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pnorcft philosopher of the lad century; where 
cxtenfivc theories are thus cavalierly exhibited, 
which a few years examination have itiown to be 
nothing but analogies, indifliuilly obferved, and, 
what is worfe inaccurately applied. 

“ To regulate thefe hazardous pvopenfit es, (fay 
our learned authors,) and keep philosophers in the 
r^ht path, Newton inculcates another rule, or ra- 
ther give? a modification of this injunction of fini- 
plicity. He enjoins, that no ca-f s Jhall be ad>*vt. 
t.d bit fucb as are true , and fufficient to account for 
/be phenomena. The meaning of this rule has been 
miftaken by many philofophers, who imagine that 
by true he means caufea which really exift in na- 
ture, and are not mere creatures of the imagina- 
tion. We have met with fomc who would boggle 
ai the doctrines of Ariftotle nfpecting the planet- 
ary motions, viz. that they are carried along by 
conducting intelligent minds, becaufe we know of 
none fucb in the univerfe ; and who would never- 
thtleis think the doctrine of the Cartcfian vortices 
deferving of at lead an examination, becaufe we 
IVe fuch voitices exdt, and produce effects which 
have fomc refcmblancc to the planetary motions, 
and have juftly rejected them, folely becaufe this 
refcmblancc has been very imperfect. We appre- 
hend Newton's meaning is, that no caufc of any 
event (lull be admitted, or even conlidered, which 
>ve do not know to be actually concurring or exer - 
ing lome influence in that very event. If this be 
his meaning, he would reject the Cartelian vorti- 
ces, and the conducting ipirits of Aridotle for one 
and the fame reafon ; not becaufe they were not 
adequate to the explanation, nor becaufe fuch 
cafes did not exift in nature, but becaufe we did 
not fee them any how concerned in the phenome- 
non under coufukration. We neither lee a 1 pi- 
nt nor a vortex, and therefore need not trouble 
ourfclves with enquiring what eifects they would 
produce. This was hi* conduct, and has dillin- 
guillu'cl him from all philosophers who preceded 
him, though many, by following his example, have 
been rewarded by fimilar fuccefs. This has pro- 
cured to Newton the character of the modej} phi- 
lofophtr; ami modeft his procedure may be cal- 
led, becaufe the contrary procedure of others did 
not originate Id much from ignorance as from va- 
nity. Newton's conductor in this was not mo- 
de flv, U it fagacity, prudeuce, caution, and in a 
word, found judgment. 

“ For tne bonds of nature, the fuppofed philo- 
lbphical caufes are not obferved ; they are inferred 
from the phenomena. When two lubftances are 
obferved, and only when they are obferved, to be 
connected in any leries of events, we infer that 
they are connected by a natural power : but when 
one of the fubftances is not feen, but fancied, no 
law of human thought produces any inference 
whatever. For this reafon, Newton flopped (hurt 
at the laft fact which he could difeover in the 
folar fyflem, that all bodies were deflected to all 
other bodies, according to certain regulations of 
diflance and quantity of matter. When told that 
he had done nothing in philolbphy, that he had d:f- 
covered no canfe % and that to merit any prailc he 
mult Ihow how this deflection was produced ; — 
he laid, that he knew no more than he had told 
them ; that he law nothing caufing this deflection ; 
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and was contented with having defenbed it fo I 
exactly, that a good mathematician could now 
make tables of the planetary motions as accurate 
as he pleafed, and with hoping in a lew years in 
have every purpofe of navigation and of phimfc- 
phical curiofity completely anfwrred. He wjl 
not difappoimed. When philofophers were c 
triving hypothetical fluids, and vortices wl 
would produce thefe deflections, he contcti 
himfelf with (bowing the total mconfcflcncy 
thefe explanations with the mechanical prinei 
acknowledged by their authors; and that thef 
caufes were neither real , nor fufficient for expl 
ing the phenomena. A caufc i« fufficient for 
plaining a phenomenon only when its legiti 
confequences are pcitcitiy agreeable to thefe pH 
iiomcna. 

“ Newton's difeoveries remain without di 
nution or change: no philofophcr has yd ad 
ced a flep further. But let not the authority 
even the fuccefs, of Newton bt* our guide, »T 
than they are fupported by experiment. If | 
lofophy be only the interpretation of nature'll 
guage, the inference of caufes from the phe 
na, a fancied or hypothetical phenomenon 
produce nothing but a fanciful caufe, and 
make no addition to our know ledge of rtali 

Sect. V. Of the Danger of Hypothuh^ 
Philosophy. 

“ All hypothecs muft be baniOied fromi 
phical dilcuffion as frivolous and ufelefs, 
itering to vanity alone. As the expUnati 
any appearance is nothing but the pointing 
the general fait, of which this is a part’icuiir 
ftance, a hypothefis can give no explain' 
knowing nothing of caufc and effeit but the 
junction of two events, wc lee nothing off 
/ion where one of the events is hypothetical 
though all the legitimate confequences of ah; 
tlictical principle fliould be perfectly find 
the phenomenon, it is extremely dangerous 
fume this principle as the real caufc. It is i 
cal to make life of the ccouomy of nature as 
argument for the truth of any hypothefis: f 
tiue, it is a phyfical truth, a matter of fad, 
true only to tne extent in which it is o' * 
and we are not entitled to fay that it is foooe 
farther, till it be observed. But the pi opofil 
that nature is fo economical is falfe; and it 
aftonifliing that it has been to lazily acquicfccdi 
by the readers of hypothefes: for it is not the 
thors who are deceived by it, they arc ger 
led by their own vanity. Nothing is more 
vablc than the prodigious variety of natupc. 
the fame phenomena may be produced by di 
cut means is well known to the aftronoraers, 

muft all grant, that the appearance of motion 
be precifely tne fame, whether the earth n 
round the fun like the other planets, or wh 
the fun with his attendant planets moves ro 
the earth ; and that the demonft ration of the 
opinion is had from a fait totally unconm 
with all the deflections or even with their cau 
fur it may be aflerted, that Dr Bradley's dt 
very of the aberration of the fixed ftars,in 
fequence of the progreflfive motion of light, 
the fir ft thing which put the Copcmican lyfo 
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beyond qucftion ; and even this is ftill capable of 
being explained in another way. The Author of 
Kature teems to delight hi variety ; and there 
cannot be named a fingle purpofe in which the 
molt inconceivable fertility in refource is not ob- 
favtd. It is the moft delightful occupation of 
Ihf inqmfhitc mind and the fenfibic heart to con- 
Itffiplite the various contrivances of nature in ac« 
tanpMhing fimilar ends. 

J • As a principle therefore on which to found 
mxim of philofophica) procedure, this is not 
HjtuSeioKjf becaufe imprudent and apt to 
id, bnta> Jhlfe and almoft fure to miflead. 
ing indeed has done fo much harm in philo- 
as the introduction of hypothecs. 

. Authors have commonly been (atisfied with 
If flight rtfcmblances, and readers are eafily 
phi by the appearances of reafoning, which 
It rttemblances have countenanced. The an- 
(Its, and above all Aristotle, were much 
to this mode of explanation, and filled phi- 
fe*y with abfurdities. The flighted refem- 
were with them fuflicicnt foundations of 
Bcs« It has been by very flow degrees that 
have learned caution in this rcfpeCt ; and we 
fet yet cured of the difeafe of hypothetical 

C itiiing. Nay, modem philofophers even 
greateft name are by no means exempted 
the reproach of hypothetical theories, 
writings abound in ethers, nervous fluids, 
ifpirits, vortices, vibrations, and other in- 
Bi gents. Ali thefe attempts may be fhown 
Htber unintelligible, fruitlefs, or faife. (See 
156.) 

may here be alked, Whether, in the cafe of 
A perfect agreement, after the moft exten- 
Jwiparifon, a hypothefis fhould be admitted ? 
muft be lett to the feelings of the mind, 
the belief is irrefiftible, we can reafon no 
But as there is no impoflibility of as per- 
agreement with fome other hypothefis, it 
jftnt that it does not convey an irrefragable 
0&r hypothefis. 

vord, it is unpoJJtble y that hypothetical ex- 
88® can give any addition of knowledge. 
Bf hypothefis we thruft in an intermediate 
Between the phenomenon and fome general 
find this event is not feen but fuppofed . 
p>re, according to the true maxims of phi- 
ped inveftigation, wc give no explanation ; 
▼t aie not thereby enabled to aflign the £e- 
iio which this particular phenomenon is in- 
pl: nay, the hypothefis makes no addition 
fcr lift of general laws ; for our hypothefes 
B frieScd* to tally with all the phenomena. 
Hfpothcfis therefore is underftood only by and 
|j»Ucnomcna ; and it muft not be made more 
W than the phenomena themfelves* The 
gives no generalifation of faCts. Its 
application is founded on a coincidence of 
1 aid the hypothetical notion is thruft in be- 
l two faCU, which we really obferve to be 
I by nature. Let us then throw away en- 
'tbe hypothetical law, and infert the obferv- 
* in our lift of general laws : it will be in 
^nt language from the hypothetical law, but 
0 ntprefc the fa&s in nature* 
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“ It is in experimental philofophy done, that 
hypothefes can have any juft claim to admiflion ; 
and here they are not admitted as explanations* 
but as conjectures ferving to direct our Kne of ex- 
periments. Effects only appear; and by their 
appearance, and the previous information of ex- 
perience, caufes are immediately afeertained by 
the perfect fimilarity of the whole train of e- 
vents to other trains formerly obferved*: Or they 
are fuggefted by more imperfect refemblances of 
the phenomena ; and thefe fuggeftions are made 
with ftronger or fainter evidence, according a6 the 
refcmblance is more or iefs perfect. Thefe fnggef- 
tions do not amount to a confidential inference* 
but only raife a conjecture. Wilhing to verify or 
overturn this conjecture, we have rccourfe to ex- 
periment. In this way conjectures have their ufe* 
and are the ordinary means by which experimental 
philofophy is improved. But eonjeSural Jyftems 
are worfe than nonfenfe, filling the mind with 
faife notions of nature, and generally leading us 
into a courfe of improper conduct, when they 
become principles of a&ion. This is acknowled- 
ged even by the abettors of hypothetical fyftemx 
themfelves, when employed in overturning thofe 
of their predeceflors, and eftablifhing their own r 
wknefs the fuccdfive maintained of the many hy- 
pothetical fyftems in medicine, which have had 
their (hort-lived courfe within thefe two laft cen- 
turies. 

u Let every perfon therefore who calls himfelf 
a philofophcr refolutely determine to rejeCt all 
temptations to this kind of fyftem-making, and 
let him never confider any compofition of this 
kind as any thing better than the amtifement of 
an idle hour. 

Sect. VI. Of the proper mode or prosecu- 
ting Philosophical Investigations. 

“ After thefe obfervations (our learned au- 
thors obferve,) it cannot require much dilcuffioi* 
to mark the mode of procedure which will infurc 
progrefs in all philofophical inveftigations. The 
fphere of our intuitive knowledge is very limited 1 
we muft be indebted for the greateft part of our 
intellectual attainments to our rational powers* 
and it moft be deduCtive. In the fpontaneous phe- 
nomena of nature, whether of mind 01 body, it fe - 
dom happensthatthe energy of that natural power* 
which in the principle of explanation, is fo imme- 
diately connected with the phenomenon that wc 
fee the connection at once. Its exertions are fre- 
quently concealed, and in all cafes modified, by 
the joint exertions of other natural powers: the 
particular exertion of each muft be confidered a- 
part, and their mutual connection traced out. It 
is only in this way that we can difeovtr the traiu 
of intermediate operations, and fee in what man- 
ner and degree the real principle of explanation- 
concurs in the oftenfible procefe of nature. 

“ In ail fiich cafes it is evident, that our invef- 
tigation muft proceed by fteps, conducted by the 
fure hand of logical method. To take an inftance, 
let us liften to Galileo, while he is teaching his 
friends the caufe of the rife of water in a pump. 
He (ays that it is owing to the prellurc of the air. 
This is his principle; and he announces it m all 
. its 
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its extent. " All matter, fays he, is heavy, and in 
particular air is heavy. He then points out the 
connection Of this general principle with the phe- 
nomenon. Air being heavy, 
it muft be fupported : it mult 
lie and prels on what fup- 
ports it ; it muft prefs on the 
furface AB of the water in 
the ctftem furrounding the 
pipe CD of the pump; and 
aif > in the water C within 
this pipe. He then takes no- 
tice of another general prin- 
ciple which exerts its fu^or- 
dinate influence in this pro- 
cefs. Water is a fluid; a 
fluid is a body whofe parts 
yield to the fmalleft impref- 
fion; and. by yielding, are 
eafily moved among them- 
felves: and no little parcel 
of the fluid can remain at reft 
\inlefs it be equally prefl'ed 
in every direction, but will 
recede from that fide where 
it fuftains the greateft pref- 
fure. In confequ. nee of this 
fluidity, finown to be a pro- 
perty of water, if any oart o» 
it is prefled, the preflure is 
propagated thro’ the whole; 
and if not refilled on every 
fide, the water will move to 
that fide where the propaga- 
ted preflVe is not re fill td. 

All thefe fubordmate or col- 
lateral propofitions are fup- 
poftd to fxr previoufly de- 
monftrated or allowed. Wa- 
ter therefore muft yield to 
the preflure of the air unlefs 
prefled by it on ev. ry fi !e, 
and muft move to that fide 
where it is not with-held by 
fome oppofite preflure. 
then proceeds to (how, from the ftrudure of the 
pump, that there it; no oppofing preflure on the 
water in the infide of the pump. 44 For (fays he) 
fuppofe the piftoti thruft down tili it touches the 
furface of the water in the pipe ; fuppofe the pif- 
ton now drawn up by a power fufficient to lift it, 
and all the air incumbent on it; and fuppofe it 
drawn up a foot or a fathom— there remains no- 
thing now to prefs on the furface of the water. 
In (hort, the water in the pump is in the fame fi- 
tuation it would be in, were there no air at all, 
but water poured into the ciftem to a height AF, 
fuch, that the column of water FABG prefles on 
the furface AB, as much as the air does. In this 
cafe the water at C is prefled upwards with a 
force equal to the weight of a column of water, 
having the fe&ion of the pipe for its bafe andCH 
for its height. The water below C therefore will 
be prefled up into the pipe CD, and will rife to 
G, fo that it is on a level with the external water 
FG; that is, it will rife to H. This is a necella- 
ry confequcnce of the weight and preflure of the 
incumbent column FABG, and the fluidity of the 
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water in the ciftem. Confeqnences pcrfeftiy 
miiar muft ncceflfariiy folio w from the weight 
preflure of the air ; and therefore on drawing 
the pifton from the furface of the water, 1 
which it was in contact, the water muft ioiki 
till it attain that height, which will make it* 
weight a balance for the circumambient air. 
cordingly the Italian plumbers inform me, tfc 
pump will not raife water quite 50 paimr, 
from their information 1 conclude, that a p 
of water of 50 palms high is fomewhat he 
than a pillar of air of the fame bafe, and read 
to the top of the atmofphere.” 

' 44 Thus is the phenomenon explained. ! 
rife of the water in the pump is fhowrt to i 
particular cafe of the general faft in bydrol 
that fluids in communicating veflUs wil! ft4 
heights which are inverfely a^ their denfitii 
that columns of equal weights are in equifl 

44 This way of proceeding is called arg» 
priori , or the fynthetic method. It is found 
juft principles ; ard the great progrefs ms 
the mathematical faiences, by this mode of M 
ing, lliows to what length it may be carried 
irrcfiftible evidence. It ha3 long been coil 
as the only inlet to true knowledge; amli 
was allowed to be known with certai 
could not be demonftrated in this way 
Accordingly logic, or the art of rrafo 
nothing but a fet of rules for fucce&uii] 
tiug this argument. 

44 Under the tiiie&ion of this infallil 
philofophy has made fure progrefs toi 
fedtion, and the progrefs has not only 
but great. The explanation of an apfM 
nature is nothing but the arrangement cf 
that general clafs, in which it is com| 

The clafs has its diftinguifliing mark, 
it is found in the phenomenon, fixes it i»J 
there to remain for ever an addition to 
of knowledge. Nothing can be loft 
way but by forgetting it ; and the d( 
philofophers muft be (table like the ’ 
ture. 

44 We have feen, however, that the 
of ail this was long the cafe ; that . 
but lateiy emerged from total darknefi 
ranee ; that what paffed under the natW 
fophy was nothing but fyftems of errofl 
were termed doSrinej, delivered withtIB 
impofing apparatus of logical dcmooftrati 
beiied in aimoft every mftance by cxpcnwi 
affording no afliftance in the application 
powers of nature to the purpofes of life* i 

44 It is allowed by ali that thi9ha$bc<*J 
in thofe branches of ftudy at lcaft, which 
plate the philofophical relations of the 
world, in aftronomy, in mechanical pk 
in chemiftry, in phyfiology, in medicweij 
culture. It is alfo acknowledged# tW 
courfe of lefs than two centuries we hai 
red much knowledge on thefe fubjeds, 
more conformable to the natural courfe 4 
that the dedu&ions made from it by theflj 

of the fynthetic method are more comfor 

fadt, and therefore better fitted to 
dudt and improve our powers. IlisiWq 
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thit thefe phflofophicat fvftems have moreftnbili- <r The Novum 'Qrgamm of ' BA cek/f&y oui* 
ft thin in ancient times ; and though fometimes learned authors,) which point* out the true me- 
hi part foperfeded, are feldom wholly exploded, thod of forming a body of real and ufrful know- 
“This cannot perhaps be affirmed with equal ledge, namely, the fl u « * y of nature in the way of 
rrfidepce with iifpeit to thofe fpec illations defniption, obfervation, and experiment, is un- 
y ’vh have our inicl^Fl or mental propen fities for . doubt edly the nobleft pi efent that Itience ever re-* 
frrebred. We have procetdrd in the ol ' Arif- Ceivcd. J It may be confidertd as the grammar <r# 
4tc;un method when iirvtftip ating the nature of natureVhr guagt, and is a counter part to the 
mi. There has been a materia! defc& ui our logic of Ariftotle. As the logic of ArifteJTe had 
toc of procedure, in the employment of thin its rules, fo li idfhe Baconian or indinflive; ar.d 
Mfclhod of reafoning as an inlet to truth. Tftiih-*- the Noihtm 'Organttm* Scicntiarum contains thtna 
Bjfcfs have long milt aken the road of di/covtiy^ ali. The chief rule, and mderd the rule fronr\ 
H* Ure fet out in their in ve fixations from the which alt rhe reft are derived, is, that “ the in- 


Pt where this journey fhouid have terminated. 
*T!.e Aristotelian logic, the fyHogiftic art, 
^art fo much boafted of, as the only inlet to 
|e knowledge, the oidy means of difeovery, was 
l4*rcd oppofuion to the procedure of natufe, 
[trbich we acquire knowledge and difeover 
■h. The ancient logic fuppofed, that all the 
1 principles are already known, and that no- 
is wanted but the application of them to 
fcoilar But were this true, the appiica- 


l ef them cab hardly he called a drtcoverv : 
k i?f3lfe; and the fad is, that the £rft prin- 
Oane generally the chief objects of our re- 
ft) and that they have come into view only 
Find then as it were by accident, and never 
he labours of the logician. fJufcuriofity was 
ioicd, and men of genius were fretted as weH 
feofted with the difquifitions of the Schools, 
k one moment ra fed expectations by* the 
Ittry of compofition, and the ntxt moment 
li thrm by their inconfiftency with experi- 
They faw that the heft was to begin anew, 
*uw away the firft principles altogether, 
fet exception, and endeavour -to find out 
***» which (hould in every cafe be apreea- 

ftilefaphers began to reflect, that under fbe 
bced tuition of nature men had acquired much 
I knowledge. The exercife of the indudlive 
pie, by which nature prompts us to inter ge- 
ilwsfrom the obfervation of particular fa 6ts, 
Ifptcies of logic new in the fchools, but old 
tan nature. It 'is a juft and rational logic ; 
h founded on, and indeed i? the only habi- 
f*P?llation of, this maxim, “ That whatever 
pf with refpedt to every individual of a clafs 
p r l'» is true of the whole clafs.” This fa 
■the rrivrrfe of thv maxim on whith the Aril- 
Pin logic proceeded. 

, This new logic, therefore, or the logic of ik- 
Ttox, muft not be confidered as fubordinate 
*old, or founded on it. Bee Logic, Part 
j It was not till within thefe two cen- 
Fthat the increafing demand for pradical 
Hedge, particularly in the arts, made inqui- 
re** fie how ufelefs-and infufiiaent was rhe 
of the lchools in any road 6f inveftigation 
ft was connected with life and bufinefs; and 
^r.that fociety had received ufeful informa- 
lity from ptrfons actually engaged in the 
ftc fpeculatrfts were endeavouring to il- 
*k;andthat this knowledge conliftedchitflyof 
Fnmeiits and obfervations, the only contribu- 
J* which their authors could make to fcience., 
r -xyiL pi*Tii. 


be called a drtcoverv : 


dudkion of particulars mull be carried as fir as 
the general affirmation which is deduced frod 
them." If this be not attended to, the mfart of 
man, which, from his earfieft y j ars, [hows greajj 
£agyrnef< in fearchiog for firft principles, will be 
apt to alcrlbc to the operation of a general prin- 
ciple evtnts which are merely accidental. Hence 
the popular belief in omens, p^lmiftry, and all 
kinds of.fuperftition. 

“ This rule has evidently given a new turn ^6 
the whole track of phildfophical invedigatioa. 
To difeover frft principles, we muft make exten- 
fivc and accurate obfervatiops fo as to, have co- 
pious inductions of faCts, ti nt we mny not be de- 
ceived as to the extent of the principle inferred 
from them. We Hind extend our acquaintance 
with dhe phenomena, paying a minute attention 
to what is going on ali around ; and we muft 
iludy nature, not fhut up in our ciofet drawing 
the picture from our own fancy, but in the world, 
copying our lines from ber own features. To de, 
lineate hqman nature, we mult fee how men a<5t. 
To give the philofophy of .thrnuterial worid, w^ 
muft notice its phenomena. 

“ Th ; a method of Undying nature has been prb- 
fecuted during thefe two la ft -centuries with great 
cagernefs and fucceiV Philofoph^rs have mad^ 
accurate obfervations' of fa(A% and copious col- 
leftions bf them. Mert^of genius have ddeovered 
many g^ntral powers both of mind and body • 
and refemblances among thefe have luggefted 
powers fttlf more general. By thefe efforts invef- 
tigation became familiar; ? hypothefes werebamfhi 
ed,_ aud nothing was admitted as a principle 
which was not inferred from the moft evident ifii 
dudion. Conelufnins from fuch prrmciples 
came every day more conformable to experience" 
Miftakes fometimes happened ; blit recourfe be* 
ing had to more accurate ohfervation or more ccrl 
tain indudion, the mi (takes were eorrefled. jp 
the prefent ftydy of nature, our fteps are moif 
flow, hefitating and painful ; our concJufions ar^ 
more limited and mode ft ; but our difcoveric 3 are 
more Certain and progreflive, and the refults ari 
more applicable to the purpofes of life. Thij- 
pre-eminence of modem philofophy over the~an? 
dent is Teen in erery path of inquiry. It was firfk 
remarkable in the ftudy of the material world • 
and there it (till continues to- be moft 'cord'o eu* 
ous. But it is uo lets to be feen in the later per- 
formances of plrilofophers in metaphyfics, 
matology, and ethics, .wbete the mode o f * inveftU 
gation by analyfis and experiment has been gregt^ 
ly adopted} and tjiip has reftcred philoibohcrs to 
Hi r ’ thr 
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Che wqiV, to fcefety. They age no longer to he beian muff 
found only m the academies of the fopbifts and 
the cloi iters of a convent, but in the dife barge of 
public and private duty. 

“ After frying fo much on thg nat^yre of the 
ftnployment, and the mode of procedure, it re- 
quires no de<-p penetration to perceive the yalue 
pf the philofophipal charafter. Jf there is f pro- 
penfity in the human mind which diftin^uiihes us 
from the inferior orders of fentieilt befogs, a pro- 
benfity which alone may be taken for thg charac- 
ter i ft ic of the fpecie*, and of which no f race is to 
pe found in any other* it isdifintertffed mklle&ua} 
curiofity, a love of difeovery for its own fake, fo- 
deper deht of all its advantages. 

*f Wt think highly, and with juftice, of our ra- 
tional povqg rs $ but we may f.xrry this too far. 

To every map 'who enjoys the chearing thought 
of living pnder the cart of 4 wife Creator, this 
poafled prerogative will be yieiyed with rr.odefiy 
fnd diffidences apd fins given marks of the 
rank in which He efteems thg rational powers of 
plan. In nq cafe of cflgntia) importance, of in- 
difpenfable neceffity, td our well-being or our eg* 
jftence, has He left man to the care of his renfon 
plane. 

44 C(fd f)is not trufted either the prefervation of 
Jhe individual or the continuance of the race, to 
paan’s opinion of the importance of tfig tafk, but 
bas committed thepa to the furer guards of hunger 
and of fexual defire. Jn like manner. He has not 
left the improvement Of his nobieft work, the in* 
tciledual powers of the foul of man, to nip own 
difeovery how important it j* to biscopaforf, that 
he be thoroughly acquaipted with the pbjcdb a- 
found him. pfo ; He has committed tfiis to the 
Aire hand of curiofity : and He has made this fQ 
ftropg in p few fuperior fouls, whom ffe has ap- 
pointed to give light and knowledge to the whole 
fpecies, as to abltraft theip from all other ppr- 
(uits, and to engagp them in intellectual refearch 
with an ardour, which no attainment can ever 
quench, but, on the contrary, inflames it the more 
py ev^ry draught of knowledge/- 
The wifdom and gotnlnef* pf thp Creator ap- 
pear equally in His beneficence. Human life is 
g feme filled with enjoyment ; and the foul of 
pan is ffortd with prdpenfities and powers which 
have plraju r Cj in djretd terms, for their object. 
ffot to egpatiate oh the great variety of corporeal 
pleafure®, jjyhh'Ji the prtfepf ffate of human exilt- 
enct afford a, Man ha» impfpvedthis anxious de- 
fy e of the knowledge of the objects around hifn, fo 
*« to* derive from them not pnly the means of fob- 
jlftencc ana comfort but the mo^ elegant and 

i ileaftng of aV gratifications, 4 the accumulation of 
NTy LLjtCTUAL KHOWLEppi, independent of 
11 confidiratidn of its advantages/ It is therefore 
tot only laydpl huf highly commendable, in fuel* 
pofieft the means or . intellectual improved 
foent, without rclmquijhing tpe indifpenfahle foi 
fctal duties* to p‘u(h this advantage as far as it will 
fco ; and in ill ages and countries, if has been 
eonfidefed as forming t£e greafeff diffindtion be- 
fweep then of Vafy fortune apet the majority of 
the inferior ranks, who muff procure their own 
fcppori, while they contribute to the good of the 
pxumumty* by tbeir foanual labour. The pie* 
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learn to «c*r|, the gentkoun mui 
learn to think\ and nothing can be a furrr mad 
of a growling fold than for a man pf fortune t 
have an uncultivated mind. 

44 Let us then chqrifh to the utmoft this difrir 
guifhing propenfity of the human log} ; but ict u 
do eyei) this like philofbpher*. Let us cultivat 
it as it is ; as the handmaid to tbg arts aoddu'x 
of life; as the guide to fomeibing yetmoreexec 
lent. A character is not to bt eftimaied froi 
tyhat the perfon knows, bpt from what be a 
.perform. ^he accumulation olinteliedoaikooB 
Itdge is too apt to create an inordinate appew 
fpr it ; and the man habituated to fpccu&tq 
to become like the ir.ifer, too apt to place ft 
pleafure in the mere poffjfon, which he uu?W 
look for only or chiefly in the judteiovi uft tfi 
favourite object/* 

To conclude, jn the wprds of our learned! 
thors, The 44 folid advantages, which pbiiofq 
js able to bellow, are great. To engmtrau 1 
deferibe them ail would be to wntc a wh® 
We pay take notice of ong, which is an obm 
confcqiienge of that fimple view lyhich wc t 
given of the pbjcdl ; and this i% a model! opini 
of our attainments. Appearances aie ail thr 
know - f eaitfts are for ever bid from oor yievj 
powers of our nature cannot reach them, 
therefore, relinquish all purfpits which 
pdftmqte principles for objeffj of exam'tnat«H* 
us attend to the fubordination of things, vf 
is our great bpfinefs to explore. Among 
there is fuch a fubordination as that of 
ends, and of inftruments to an operate 
will acknowledge the abfurdity of exatniniDf 
with a microfcope. It is cqtnlly abfuid L 
jo examine the nature of knowledge, of 
infinite wifdofn* by our intelleiflual powpi. 
have a wide field of accefiible knowl 1 
th^ work9 pf God j and one of the gw 
vantages, and of the fubliroc | 

which Ve can derive from the contcmpl 
the view which a judicious philofophical 
ygill p^off infallibly give us of a world, not 
jng of a nuipber pf detached object, 
only by the fleetiiig tie of cQtxifiencc, but 
V * rfe f a fxften 1 of beings, all copnefted togetl 
caufation, wMth innumerable degrees of h* 
nation and fubfemency, and all co-operat‘ 
the production of one great andgloriQU3p f ^ 
'I'he heart whi^h ha^ bpt a» fp^irk of lirnfiWI 
mull be warmed by fuch a prpfpe$» 
pleafed to find itfelf an important part of th*vi 
pendops machine ; and cannpt but adorp the, 
comprebenfible Art id who contriycd, citl 
and dirc&s the w’holei ’ * 

14 Philosophical disquisition will d 
{hefe general laws of the univtrfe, that wood 
concatenation and adjustment of every thior 
material and intellectual, a* the molt ftrikiq 
fiance of incomprthenfible wilUopi 1 wbidi 
means fo few and fo fimple, can pfridw* « 
which by theur’ grandeur daxsle our 
apd oy their multiplicity elpde all polwfid 
enuaperatioo. Cff afi ^e obftacles which- 
weatnefs, the folly, or the vanity of mea* ■ 
thrown in the way of the theologian* there 11 ® 
fo fatal, fo fcoftilc to all his endcafows* as * d 
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and comfurtiefs fyftem of materialism, which phiofophifing by experiments, 
thrrrafoning pride of man firft engendered, which 


tnHr i figure among a few fpcculatiftsin the 17th 
cmniry, hut was loon forgotten by the philofo- 
phersrraliy hufy with the cbfervation of natureand 
of nature^ Gcxi. It has of late reared up its head, 

| being chenfhed by all who wilh to get rid of the 
; ftings of remorfc, as the only opinion compatible 
with the peace of the licentious and the fenfu- 
sL In rain will the divine attempt to lay this 
' ikrl rith the metaphylical exorcifms of the 
■■jAooh; it if phiiofophy alone that can detect the 
- db at Phiiofophy (ingles out the chara&eriftic 
,^bsoaiena which didinguiih every lubftance; a»>d 
•Jblolophy never will hefitate to conclude, that 
inert is one fet of phenomena which charadterife 
m*J } and another which char.iOerife body, and 
fill thefe are toto ctelo different. Continually ap- 
pealing to fa£t, to the phenomena, for our know- 
xfccof every caufe, we fhall have no difficulty 
\ deciding that thought, memory, volition, joy, 
yc, arc not compatible attributes with buik, 
fight, elasticity, fluidity. Tata fub eegide Pal - 
phiiofophy will maintain the dignity of hu- 
ts nature, will detect the fophifins of the mate- 
bilts, confute their arguments, and reftore to 
It countenance of nature that ineffable beauty of 
m lofe would deprive her, who would take 
pay the supreme Mind which fhinesfrom with- 
htful gives life and expreflion to every feature.” 

P A R T. II. 

Of EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

EmiiMEMTAL Philosophy is that which 
* its foundation in experience, wherein nothing 
wTinncd as a truth but what is founded upon o- 
ihrdcmonftration, or which cannot be denied 
khout violating the common fenfe and percep- 
of all mankind. It proceed* entirely on 
cuts; deduces the laws of nature, and the 
tn and properties of bodies, with their effects 
each other, from experiments and obferva- 


1 former times philofophers, when reafoning 
ot natural things, inftead of following this 
Khod, a (Turned fuch principles as they imagin- 
Ifufikrient for explaining the phenomena, with- 
i*t coofidering whether tbefe principles were jnft 
****• Hence for a geat number of ages no pro- 
Ttb was made in Cciencc ; but fyftem« were heap- 
rtupon fyftems, having neither conliftency with 
another nor with themfelves. No proper ex- 
l*ttations indeed were given of any thing ; for all 
fyftems, whrn narrowly examined, were 
pud to confift merely in changes of words, 
i»ch were often very abfurd aed barbarous. 

The firft who deviated from this method of phi* 
topHiting, was Friar Bacon, who lived in the 
foh century, and who fpent 1000 1. (an immenfe 
in thole days) in making experiments. The 
hnirable Crichton, who flounfhed about the 
far 1580, not only difputed agalnft the philofo- 
hy of Aristotle, which had for fo long been 
tT ugue, but wrote a book againt it. Cotempo* 
“7 with this celebrated perlonage was Francis, 
acon, lord chancellor of England, who is look- 
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But though o* 
thers might lay the foundation, Sir Isaac Ned/- 
ton is juftly allowed to have brought this kind 
of phiiofophy to perfection ; and to hiitf we aflf 
certainly indebted for the greateft part of it. Un- 
fortunately, however, neither Lord Veri/lam 
nor Sir Ifaac Newton had an opportunity of kno\ a 
ing many important tatfs relating to the princi- 
ples of Fire and Electricity, which havefince 
been brought to light. Hence all their phiiofophy 
was merely mechanical, or derived from the viGa 
b!e operations of folid bodies, or of the groflef 
fluids upon one another. In fuch cafes therefore* 
where the more fubtile and active fluids were con- 
cerned, they fell into raiflakes, or were obliged to 
deny the exiftence of the principles altogether, 
Or make ufe of terms which were equally unintel- 
figble and incapable of conveying any information 
with thofc of their predeceffors. A remarkable 
inftance of the errors into which they wtfe thua 
betrayed, we have in the doctrine or pfojedtile^ 
where the mod enormous deviations from truth 
wtre fandified by the greateft names of the 17th 
century, merely by reafoning from the refiftance 
of the air to bodies moving 0 jwly and viflbly, to 
its refiftance to the fame bodies when moved with 
high degrees of velocity. (See Projectiles.) 
In other cafes they were reduced to make ufe of 
words to exprefs immecbamcal powers, as attrac- 
tion, repullion, rtf:udion, &c. which have (ince 
tended in no fmall degree to embarrafs and con- 
found feience by the difputes that have taken place 
concerning them. The foundations of the pre^ 
fent fyftcm of experimental phiiofophy are as fol- 
low : 

I. All the material fubftanccs of Which the 11m- 
▼erfe is compofed ait* called natural bodies . What 
we perceive uniform and invariable in thefe fub- 
ftances we call their properties . Some of thefe 
are general and common to all matter, a? exten- 
sion ; others are proper to particular fubftanccs, 
for inftance FLUIDITY; while fome appear to be 
compounded of the general and particular pro- 
perties, and thus belong to a (till fmaller number \ 
as the properties of air, which arc derived from 
the general property of extension combined with 
thofe of fluidity, elafticity, &c. 

II. In taking a particular review of the proper- 
ties of bodies, we naturally begin with that of 
EXTENSION. This mauifefts itfeif by the thru* 
dimenfions of length, breadth, and thicknef#* 
Hence proceeds the diviftbility of matter} which 
the prefent fyftem fuppofes to reach even to infi- 
nity: but though this proportion be fupported 
by mathematical derfionftrations, it is impolfible 
we can either have any diftinft idea of it, or of 
the oppofite du&rine, which teaches that matter 
is compofed of exctffiviiy ulinute particles called 
atoms, which cannot be divided into fmaller ones. 
The fubtilty indeed to which folid bodies maybe 
reduced by mechanical means is very fupi 1 ling ; 
and in fomc cafes is fo great, that we might be 
tetflpted to fuppofe that a farther divition i« impof- 
fible. Thus, in grinding a fpecuium, the inequa- 
lities of its furfacc are fo effectually worn off, that 


the whole becomes in a certain degree invifible, 
0 , (bowing not itfeif by the light which fails upon it, 

1 upoo to be the founder of the prefem mod# of but ^bt of other bodies ; but the fmallelt 
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fuyratch which difturb^ the equality of the furface 
1$ at once ififtindlv vihbie. 

HI. From the arrangement of thefe ultimate 
barticlcs of matter, whatever vve fuppclc them to 
re, ante the various figures of bodies : and hence 
figure a property of all bodies no lefs univcrt.il 
than extcnlion, unlefs we fpeak of the ultimate 
particles of matter, which, as they are fuppoled 
to be dwilitute of parts , muft confecjuer.tiy te e- 
qunllv deflitute ofji&ure ; and the fame coniequcncc 
\vili follow u’hci her -we adopt this fuppofitlun or 
(lie other. The figures of bodies are lb extreme- 
ly various and difnmilar, that it is impo'.hble to 
find any two perfect iy alike. It is indeed the next 
thing to iirpalliblc to fend two in which the dim* 
xhilanty may not be perceived by the naked eye ; 
but if any filch Ihould be found, the miCrofcope 
will quickly difeover the imbecility of our fer.fcs 
in this Kfped. Solidity is another property d!en- 
tial to all matter. liy this we mean that property 
Which one quantity of matter has of excluding all 
Other from the fpacc which itfclf occupies at that 
time. Hence arifes what we call resistance, 
Which is always an indication of fblidity ; ^nd no 
lefs fo in thefe bodies which we call fluid than rn 
thofe which arc the rr.oft folid. This may at firfl 
feem to be a contradiction j but fluids yield only 
When they can get away from the preflurc ; in nil 
Other cafes they lelift a> violently as the nioft fo- 
lid bodies. Thus water confined in a tube will as 
<*fte dually refill the impreflkm of a pifton thruft 
down upon it as though it were the moft folid fub- 
ft Alice. Air indeed will yield for a certain time ; 
6ut this, as appears from feverat experiments, is 
entirely owing to a more fubiile fluid, viz. that of 
elementary fire being prefled out from among its 
pai tides. As long as this fluid can be forced out, 
either from among the particles of air, water, or 
any other more grefs fluid fubftance, the latter 
will l>e found comprdftble, as a heap of wet fir. id 
would be by fquee/.ing the water out from it : 
but when we come to the moft fubtile of all ele- 
ments, fiieh as we fuppofe that of fire to be, there 
cannot be any poflibility of comprefling it, even 
though we had a veil'd fo clofe as to prevent it 
from c fcaphig through its [ides ; becaufe its parts 
are already as near each other as they can be. 

IV. The diftance of the parts of bodies from 
each other is called their porosity, and was for- 
merly fuppofed to be ow ing to a vacuum inter- 
fperfed between them ; but now it is generally al- 
lowed that the pores of folid bodies a* well as of 
fluids' are filled with an* extremely fubtile mattef * 
which pervades all nature. The porolity of bo-, 
dies with regard to one another may be thus ex- 
plained. Wood, or a fiponge, is porous with re- 
gard to water; but water itfclf is porous with re- 
gard to air, which it abforbs In confiderablc quan- 
tity. Both air and water are porous with regard 
to the element of fire, which produces very con- 
fidefable changes upon than, according to the 
quantity of it they contain, or the manner it ads 
in their pores. This element itfclf, however, is 
not porous with regard to any other fubftance. 
Its pores, therefore, if it has any, mull be abfo- 
lute vacuities deflitute of any matter whatever. 
Vacuities of this kind indeed are fiippofed to be 
abfolutcly neccflhry to motion:, for though wc 
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may fay, matter being di\a>ble aim oft ed 
th>/t , that a bid) or fub»i,u:ce more folid, mayj 
move in another fubfrnnee that is mere fubtile. 
and tha* will give way to its iLolicr., wcciutt u 
vert belt la have rcccmle to a lafi ufiit, aid 
mil of an ultimate vacuum, which will give rrvq 
fufllcicnt to tlie leafl ibipufcle, that its part 
may take the place cf its part B without tre k 
ref: l! ar.ee: tetider, it is not to be imagined, tha^ 
nature, in fad, adir.jis cf that infioite divifbi: 
w hich our imaginaticr. can conceive, and 
very thing, which is poflihle in idea, is at all tizud 
practicable. All tha,t cxfls is pofliblt, luta.ltLjj 
is pujfdde does not however txift. By DiKsiir/ 
main fiord the proportion between ti e ext 
and Ibliditv of a body : one body therefore i; 
denfe than another, w hen, under the frmedi 
of extenfion, it contains more folid matter: 
this quality arifes from conderfation ard cerspi 
lion. Elasticity is nothing mere than lb: 
fort by w Iiich certain bodies, when conqadkl 
endeavour to re ft ore themfehes to their fonn| 
ftate ; and this property iuppofes them rcr.pn 
fiLle. As all theft natural ] rope nits of bodes 
of great utility in explaining the pirr.cipWtOT 
fics, and in applying them to ail the arts, 
mental philofophy proves their reality by a 
land examples. — 

V. We dilcover (till otlier properties inlioW 
fuch as mobility, which we nil* ft not herclB 
found with motion. 'I'his mobility 
certain difpofitions which arc not in an equal 
•gree in all bodies : \vl vtice it comes that fcnit 
mere eafily moveetthan others : and this p?wwJ 
from the re fi ft a nee to motion which is ptrcdji 
in all bodies having regard merely to their faHj 
and this rcfiftancc is called vis ikertix, or 
'force. A body is faid to be in .motion, vli«! 
adually moving from one place to another 
whenever a body changes its fit nation with J 
to the objects that fir. round it, either Rear 1 ; 
moielv,’ it is faid to be in motion. That 1 
three principal matters to be ccTifidcredin a 
ing body; its direction, its velocity, ami 
quantity of its motion : and here ph)£rtcxp9 
the force* of moving power ; it iikewife diSisgn® 
es between Ample and compound ir.oticn. Sam 
motion is that which arifes from only one force,] 
which tends to only one point. It dcfcnbtsfl 
laws, and explains the refinance, of medium! ;« 

. re fi fiance of fridion ptlie difficulties ofapciyd 
al motion; the altcvfition of direction cccalioa 
by the oppofition cf a fluid matter ; rtfkuulj 
reverberated motion ; the communication of 
tion by the fhucb of bodies, & c. 
fieri is that of a body impelled to move by 
caufes or powers which ad according to tburi 
ferent diredionj. Phytics here likewise in^ 
gates the laws of motion ; and is particularly 
plied to the explaining, under this head, wi# 
called the cent nil forcesy which produce a 
that is either circular or in a curve line, and ^ 
'Inceffantly urge the moving body either W 
proach or recede from the centre. Todifti^§ 
thefc from each other, the former is caded 
centripetal forces and the latter the ccKtrifls“fa 
VI. The powers of attraction and j 
$icx ft cm to be coaunoa to all matte? * 

^ •' • " ccffiptSCi 
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component parts of all fubftances- arc kept in x. Of itfelf, independent of its balk, amf the tU 
^ C ir pbees by the due balance of theie oppofite gure of its whole body : it examines its eflentia) 
pvtas. If, by any means, tbe particles of any proposes; as its gravity, denftty, fpring, & c. 
Vtibnce be removed beyond thetr lphere of mu- The air-pump 19 here of indifpenfable life; and 
ual attrition, they repel one another, as thofe of by this machine phyfics examines in wh.it manner 
unrwficn it becomes fleam. Of the different fpace, or a vacuum, is made. It iikewifc fhfitrs 
trais af att/a&ion, that of gravitation feeras the neceflity of air to tbe prefervation of animal 
9 extend to the greateft polhble cUft.ir.ce; but life; the effect it ha 9 » on found, fire, and guir- 
Ja: 'iuijh keeps together the parts of the fame powder, in •vacuo ; and a hundred other experi- 
jubLacr, thence called the att ruction af cobtjion, incuts -of var.oiis degrees of curiofity. It coiu 
ydtSc different kinds of chemical attractions, cal- fiJers the air as tbe terreftrial atmofphere, fome- 
Icdo^astiea, ouly ad at a fliull diftance. Of the times as a fluid at red, and fometimes as in mo- 
CB*. of tiivfc attractions we arc entirely igno- tion. And by thefe means it accounts for the va- 
pni. See Attraction. riation of the mercury m the baromcter v and why 

TO. By gravity, or ponderosity, is to be it links in proportion as the height of the atmof- 
akritocdthat force which occafions bodies to phere dimimihes ; as alfo for the figure, the ex- 
ot from a higher to a lower place, when no- tent, and weight of the atmofphere ;it fhows the 
b^oppufes their courle, or when the obftacles method of determining the height of mountains, 
gnu*. fufficient to (top them. Speculative phi- the nature of found in general, of its propagation, 
flphy invdligatcs its caufe, and perhaps in vain, ami of fonotous bodies. The late difcoveries of 
Ipcrimcntal philofjphy contents iticlf with de- Dr Pncftleyand others have added a new and very 
B&g the phenomena, and teaching the laws conliderable branch to expeci mental pbiiofophy 
[jraviiy, which are thoroughly eftablifhed by a in this refped. See Aerology. 

■find reiterated experiments. In order pro- XL It is here alfo, that experimental philofo- 
■to underftand this fubjed, we mull take care pUy conliders the nature of the wind ; which is 
ft to confound the turn gravity with that of frothing more than agitated air, a portion of the 
fyf. By the former, we underlland that force Atmofphere *that moves like a current, with a 
Ipb urges bodies to defeend througlx a certain certain velocity and determinate direction. This 

I in a given time. Dy the latter, is meant the fluid, with regard to its direction, takes different 
ity cf a heavy body that is contained under names according to the different points of the ho- 
ne bulk. The phenomena are explained by rixclu from whtnee it comes, as eaft, weft, north, 
tperiments themfeives, and by inferences de- and fouth. Winds are likewife diftinguifhed in* 
Iff >m them. to three forts ; one of which is called general or 

EL Hydrostatics is a fcience of which the cwjlant, as the trade winds which continually 
« the gravity and equilibrium of fluids in blow between the tropics : another is the pcrioS- 
uhr. Tho* the gravity of thefe bodies is the caU which always begin and end within a certain 
t villi that of others, and is fubjed to the fame time of the year, or a certain hour of the day, as 
i yet their Hate of fluidity gives rife to parti- .the monfoons, the land breezes, and fea breeze*, 
r phenomena, which it is of conftqucnce to which arife conftantly in the morning and even- 
I. But as hydroftatics cannot be fuccefsfully ing ; and Uftiy, fuch as are •variable , as well with 
Id on without the aftiftanee of calculation, it regard to their direction as their velocity and da- 
b:cti ranked among the mathematical fciences. ration. M. Mariotte computes the velocity of 
Hydrostatics. the moft impetuous wind to be at the rate of 3 a 

fi Wc fiy the fame with regard to Mecha- feet in a fecoiui, and Mr Durham makes it 66 feet 
i; which is the art of employing, by the in the fame time. The firft, doubtlefs, meant the 
#f machines, the motion of bodies, in con- wind of the greateft velocity that had then come 
Wy to its properties and laws, as well with to his knowledge. The invention of aeroftatic 
d to fohds as fluids, cither more commodi- machines has tended more to fhow the real velo- 
ly or more advautageoufly. city of the wiad than any other invention yet 

►X. After it has made the moft accurate experi- made public : but all of them move flower than 
and the moft judicious obfer vat ions, on the aerial current; fo that the real velocity of the 
1 thefe different fubjt&s, aud the properties of wind remains yet undetermined. 

Ifo in particular, Experimental Philofophy XII. The force of the wind, like that of other 
Puto the examination of the air, the water, bodies, depends on its velocity and inaft ; that 
fctfce wind, colours, &c. The air is a fluid is, the quantity of air which is in motion : fo the 
Bk which we are lurroumled from the inftantof fame wind has more or lefs force on any ob flock 
ft birth, and without which we cannot exift. that oppoigs it, in proportion as that obftack 
b by the properties and the influences of the prefents a greater or a lefs furface: for which 
1 lb it nature gives iucreafe ai*d perfection to reafon it K that they fpread the fails of a velltl 
that it produces for our wants aud convenien- more or lefs, and place the winds of a wind-null 
*; it is the fpirit of navigation : found, voice, in different directions. The machines by which 
*ch itftlf, are nothing more than pereutTwos the winds are meafured, are caUed anemonk- 
Jbe air vthis globe that we inhabit is complete- teas. They ihow the dirc&ion, the velocity, 
'Lnounded by air ; and this kind of coverture, and the duration of winds. It is by the agitations 
bich L commonly called the atmosphere, has of the wind that- the air is p untied ; that ibe feeds 
ch remarkable functions, that it evidently ap- of trees and herbs are conveyed through the fo- 
to concur to the mechanifm of nature. Ex- refits and fields ; that (hips arc driven from one 
=^caul phyfics, th^fore^ coojidcrs. the. air, pole to the otto* ttooux mill* turn upon tivur 

axes. 
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• axes, Se c. ; and art, by imitating nature, fame- 
times procures us artificial winds, by which we 
refreih our bodies, invigorate our fires, purify our 
com, 8ec. 

XIII. Water is an univerfal agent, which na- 
ture employs in all her productions. It may be 
confidered as in three ftates, i. As a liquid ; a. 
As a vapour $ 3. As ice. • Thefe three different 
ftates do not in any manner change its efTence, 
but make it proper to anfwer different ends. The 
natural ftate of water would be that of a foiid 
body, as fat, wax, and all thofe other bodies 
which are only fluid when he ited to a certain 
degree : for water would be conftantly ice, if the 
particles of fire, by which it is penetrated in the 
temperate climates, did not render it fluid, by 
producing a reciprocal motion among its parts ; 
and, in a country where the cold is continually 
ftrong enough to maintain the congelation, the 
afliftance of art is neceflary to make it flnid in the 
fame manner as we do lead, See, Water, when 
not in ice, is a fluid that is inflpid, tranfparent, 
without colour, and without fmell, and that eafi- 
ly adheres to the furface of fome bodies, that pe- 
netrates many, and extinguifhes fire. Experi- 
mental philofophy inveftigates the origin of foun- 
tains ; the caufe of the faltnefs of the fea ; the 
means of purifying water; what is its weight, 
and what are its effects when heated. See. It 
likewife examines this fluid in the ftate of va- 
pour ; and finds that a drop of water, when in 
vapour, occupies a fpace vaftly greater than it 
did before. It explains the ^olipile and its 
cfteCts ; fire engines ; and the force of vapours 
that give motion to immenfe machines in mines 
and elfewhere. Sec, and Uftly, it confiders water 
in the ftate of ice. Ice confequently is more 
cold than water ; and its coidncU increafes if it 
continue to lofe that matter, already too rare, or 
too little aCtive, to render it fluid. Experimen- 
tal phyfict endeavours to inveftigate the caufes 
of the congelation of water, and why ice is lighter 
than water; from whence it derives, that expan- 
five force by which it breaks the containing vef- 
fel ; the difference there is between the congela- 
tion of rivers and that of ftanding waters ; why 
ice becomes more cold by the mixture of falts ; 
and many other fimilar phenomena. 

XIV. The nature of fire is yet very much un- 
known to the molt learned philofophers. As ob- 
jects when at a great diftance are not perceptible 
to pur fenfes, fo when we examine them too near- 
ly, we difeem them but confufedly. It is (till 
difputed whether fire be a homogene, unalterable 
matter, defigned, by its prefence, or by its aCtion, 
to produce heat, inflammation, and difl'olution, 
in bodies ; or if its efTence con lifts in motion on- 
ly, or in the fermentation of thofe particles which 
we call inflammable , and which enter as princi- 
ples, in greater or lefs quantities, in the compofl- 
tion of mixed bodies. The moft learned inquirers 
into nature incline to the former opinion ; and to 
have recourfe to a matter which they regard as 
the principle of fire. They fuppofe that there is 
in nature a fluid adapted to this purpofe, created 
fuch from the beginning, and that nothing more 
is neceflary than to put it in aCtion. The num- 
berteft experiments which are .daily made* in eke- 
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tricity Teem to favour this opinion, and to prt 
that this matter, this fluid, this elementary I 
is difiufed through ail nature, and in all boefi 
even ice ttfelf. We cannot fay to what hop 
tant knowledge this great difeovepr of clcdru 
may lead if we continue our inquiries concern 
it. It appear*, however, that we may belie 
without any inconvenience or abfundity, that 
and* light, confidered in their firft principle,; 
one and the fame dubftance differently modal 
See Electricity, Index. 

XV. Be this, however, as it may, apoh 
tal philofophy is employed in making the 
ingenious and moft ufeful rcfcarcbcs concaj 
the nature of fire, its propagation, and them 
by which its power may be excited or J 
ed ; concerning the phofphorus and its ink 
tion ; fire excited by the reflection of 
rays from a mirror ; and on the effeds of 
general ; concerning lightning and its effedi 
fufion of metals ; gunpowder and its cxpkj 
flame and the aliments of fire; and aniof 
like objects which it explains, or concerning 
it makes new difeoveries, by the aid of 
ments. 

XVI. By the word light, we undcrfcj 

agent by which nature affects (he eye 
lively and aimoft conftantly pleafingi 
which we call Jcting, and by which ft* 
the fixe, figure, colour, and fituatioo of 
when at a convenient diftance. All 
agree, that the light, which is diffufed 
piace, is a real body. But what thii body 
by what means it enters that place where 
ceived, is a qutftion about which philofopb* 
divided. J 

XVII. Experimental philofophy if ^ 
difeovering or proving, by an infinity of 
ments, what is the nature of light, in ' * 
ner it is propagated, what arc its velocity! 
grtflive motion. It aifo inveftigates acd^ 
the principles of o?tics properly fo caft^ 
(hows the directions which light obferrtr 
motions. From thence it proceeds to the f 
of the principles of catoptrics, and defcflW| 
laws and effects of reflected light. It next 
of the principles of dioptrics, and explain 
of refracted light ; and iaftly, it teaches,* 
principles of natural and artificial vifion,tl 
(truCtion of optical mftruments, as lenfes, c 
mirrors, prilms, telcfcopes, Ac. Ac. andthel 
to which they are applied. 

XVI II. By refolving or feparating the 
light, philofophy has obtained true and dc* 
covenes of the nature of colours. We o 
turally fed to imagine that colours, and thd 
ferent degrees, make a part of the bwtef 
prefent them to our fight ; that white if «■ 
in i'now, green in leaves and grafs J** 
(tuff dyed of that colour. But this is fa* 
being true. If an objcCt, which prefenti a 
lour to our fight, be not illuminated, it 
no colour whatfoever. In the night au 
Colours therefore depend on light; w* ** 
that we could form no idea of them: M* 
depend aifo on bodies ; for of feveral 
Tented to the fame light, fome appear wm 
.l. 1 e. _ n... .11 mlttrrS W 


there red, blue> -dec. 
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pirate from our own bodies, we fhould never 
quire any ideas of them, if the light, tranfmit- 
jorrtflcded by thefe objefts, did not make 
cm fenfiblc to us, by frriking upon the organs 
oor fight, and it* thefe impreflions did not re- 
k m m thofe ideas which we have been ufed 
jttprcfi by certain terras. For thefe reafons 
Hofophy confiders colours from three points of 
pr. i. A# in the light ; a. In bodies, as being 
pored; and, 3. From the relation they have 
kvifuai faculties, which they particularly a f* 
End by which we are enabled to diftinguifh 

Bnwecefiary in this place to fay more either 
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on colour in particular, or experimental philofo* 
phy in general. The different fubjefts of this 
collective article are particularly treated under 
their proper names, in the order of the alphabet : 
the reader will therefore turn, as he has occafion, 
to Acoustics, Catoptrics, Chromatics, 
Dioptrics, Hydrostatics, Mfchanics, Op- 
tics, Pneumatic^ Electricity, Magne- 
tism, fife. life. Alfo Airology, Aero- 
station, Atmosphere, Burning-Glass, 
Cold, Colour, Congelation, Evapora- 
tion, Fire, Flame, Fluidity, Heat, Igni- 
tion, Light, Sound, Steam, Water, Wind, 
&c. 


PHI 

|DL 080 PHY has been difrioguifhed by dif- 
cpitbets ; partly from its fubjefts, and part- 
ing IVachers : as, 

Philosophy, Aristotelian. See Ari- 
kiiAKSy Aristotle, § 3, and Philoso- 

Philo'sophv, Cartesian. See Astrono- 
por, and Cartesians. 

•hilosophy, Critical, a name given to 
pSyftem of Science, (if indeed it may be fo 
founded by Immanuel Kant, regius pro- 
'Loeic and Metaphyfics, in the univerfity 
tigfberg. This fyftem, it is fa id, is very 
tired in Germany, though for *wbat, we 
uch at a lofs to di (cover. 44 To ex- 
it pbiiofophy of Kant,** (fays a learned 
t, who deferibes it in the Snpp. to the 
it.) 44 in ail its details, wouid require a 
I painful fludy, without producing any 
Portage to the reader. The language of 
pur U equally obfeure, and his reafonings 
kfebtle, with thofe of the commentators 
pile in the 15th century/* 44 The fource 
pWcimty (fays Dr Gleig) is fufticiently ob- 
Jdides employing a vaft number of words 
vn invention, derived from the Greek, 
» expreflions, which have been long fa- 
^metaphyficians, in a fenfe different from 
they are generaily received 5 and 
‘Urge portion of time is requifite to cna.- 
ifcuft fagacious mind to afeertain with 
> the import of his phrafeology. The 
P? of comprehending this pbiiofophy has 
fkted more than any thing elfe, to bring it 
and to raife the fame of its author/* 
pdivides all our knowledge into that which 
and that which is a poftenori. Know- 
p'iori is conferred upon ut by Nature. 
fefleriori is derived from our fenfa- 
5 from experience, and is by our author 
J^d empyrie. One would be induced, 
•account, to believe, that Kant intended 
F* the fyfrem of innate idea* ; but fuch is 
P fyftem. He confiders all our knowledge 
‘d. He maintains that experience 1 is the 
taufi, or produSrice of all our know- 
»>d that without it we could not have a 
- idea. Our ideas a priori , he fays, are pro- 
Pywfr experience, but they are net produ- 
w do not proceed /r?*! it. They ex iff 
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in the mind ; they are the forms of the mind.—* 
Time and Jpace are two clfential forms of the 
mind. — Extmfon 13 nothing real but as the form 
of our fenfations. — Arithmetic is derived from the 
form of our internal fenfe, and Geometry from 
that of our external. Our underftanding col lefts 
the ideas received by the impreflions made on 
our organs of fenfe, confers on thefe ideas unity 
by a particular force a priori; and thereby forms 
the reprefentation of each objeft. Thus, a man 
is fuccefiively ftruck with the impreflions of all 
the parts, which form a particular garden. His 
underftanding unites thefe impreflions, or the 
ideas refulting from them ; and in the unity pro- 
duced by that unifying aft, k acquires the idea of 
the garden. If the objefts, which produce the 
impreflions, afford alfo the matter of the ideas, 
then the ideas are empyric\ but if the objefts on- 
ly unfold the forms cf the thought , the ideas are 
a priori /** 44 The writings of Kant arc multifa- 
rious. The work entitled. The Critique of Pure 
Reafon , is divided into feveral fcftions, under the 
ridiculous titles of JEfthctic tranfcendental ; of 
T ranfcendental Logic ; of the pure ideas of the un- 
demanding ; of the tranfccndental judgment ; of 
the paralogifm of pure reafon ; of the ideal tran - 
fcental 5 of the eriticifm of /pecu/atrue theologies ; of 
the difeipline of pure reafon” See. Such is the 
wonderful jargon of literary nonfenfe, which of 
late has attrafted the attention of the Literati in 
Germany. Our readers, we are perfuaded, will 
think we have given a fufficient fpecimen of our 
profeflbris Critical Pbiiofophy . We fliall therefore 
conclude with a very fhort fpecimen of his theo- 
logical and moral pbiiofophy. After arguing, that 
44 The proofs of natural theology, taken from the 
order and beauty of the univerfe. See. are proofs 
only in appearance /—that it is impojjiblc to know 
that God cxifts,** and that u the proof of a God 
is nothing more than the perfuafion, that happinels 
is tonnefted with virtue by a Being upon whom 
nature depends he makes the following Angu- 
lar remark upon oaths s 1,4 As it would be abfurd 
to fwear, that God exifts, it is frill a queftion to 
be determined, whether an oath would be pofli- 
ble and obligatory, if one were to make it thus : 
— I fwear on the fuppqfition , that God txifiu It is 
extremely probable, (adds he,) that all fincert 
oatha, taken with reflexion, have been taken in no 
other fenfe!— Pr Gleig concludes his account 

of 
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Kant’s Extraordinary fyftem, with the follow- 
ing fumroary of his moraP principles : “‘Kant 
feems to contend, that the actions of men fhouid 
he directed to no end whatever; for he exprefsly 
condemns, as an md of aBion, the purfuit either 
of our own happinoft, or of the happineis of o- 
*hers, whether temporal or eternal ; hot actions 
performed for no ptfrpofe aje fureiy indications 
of the very eflence of folly. Such ad ions are in- 
deed impofliblc to beinp6 rn !ued with reafon, 
palfions, and appetites; for if there he that beao- 
^y in virtue, for which Kant and the Stoics con- 
tend, it cannot be, bflt that the virtuous man 
anuft feel an internal pleafure, when he performs 
a virtuous a&ion, or rtflt&s upon his paft co 
dud." On the whole, profcflbr Kant's fyftem of 
Critical Philofophy affords ap additional evidence 
t to the many which modern phi iofophy affords, of 
the truth of Cicero’s remark, “ Ttnt rhere is no- 
thing fo abfurd, but what has been advanced by 
Come philofophcr or other.*’ 

-4. Philosophy, Experimental. See Phi- 
losophy, Part II. 

5. Philosophy, Lsibkjtzian. See Lelbnit- 
zi an Philosophy. 

6. Philosophy, Moral. See Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

7. Philosophy, Natural. Sec Natural 
History, NaturalPhilosophy, Philosophy, 
and Physics. 

PHILOSTORGIUS, an ecclefiaflkvri hiftorian 
of the 4th century, bom in Cappadocia, who wrote 
in abridgment of ecclefiaftical hiflory, in which 
be treats Athanafius with fome feverity. This 
vork contains rmny curious and intereftmg parti- 
culars. The beft edition is that of Henry de Va- 
Jois in Greek and Latin. There is alfo attributed 
to him a book againft Porphyry. 

• (1.) PHI LOST RATUS, Flavius, an ancient 
Oreek author, who flouriihed between A. D. ayo 
and 244 . He wrote The Life of Apollonius Tyan - 
ms, and fome other tracts dill extant. Eufebius 
^aJls him an Athenian, becaufe he taught at A- 
thens ; but Eunapius and Suidas always fpe.ik of 
him as a Lemnian: and he himfelf hints as much 
an his Life of Apollonius. He frequented the 
fchools of the fophifts, particularly Damianus of 
Ephefus, Proclii8 Naucratitas, and Hippodrointis 
of Lariffa. He was one of thofe learned men 
whom the* philofophic emprefs Julia Augufta, 
Wife of Severu8, had continually about her. By 
her command he wrote the Life of Apollonius, 
as he himfclf informs us. Suidas and Hefychius 
fey that he was a teacher of rhetoric, firft at A- 
thens, and then at Rome, from the reign of Seve- 
rus to that of Philip, who obtained the empire in 
344. Philoftratus’s Life of Apollonius has erro- 
neoufly been attributed to Lucian, becaufe it has 
been printed with fome of that author's pieces. 
Philoftratus endeavours, as Cyril obferves, to re- 
prefent Apollonius as a Wonderful and extraordi- 
nary perfon. (See Apollonius, N° 3.) The fo- 
phiftical and afle&ed ftyle of Philoltratus, the 
iourccs whence his materials have been drawn, 
and the abfurdities and contradictions with which 
be abounds, plainly fhow his hiftory to be nothing 
but a collection of fables. 1 His works, however, 
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have engaged the attention of critics of the M 
clafs. A very exact and bcatitiful edition vd 
publifhed at Leipfic, 1709, in folio, by teriaS 
profeffor of Greek and Latin. A tranihuc- kn 
EngHfh was publifhe<b by Blount. (See Biovtr] 
N° t.) At the end of Apolloniuu's Life tlnrc 
95 Letters which go under bis name. Tbev 
not, how ever, believed to, be his ; the fty'i 
very affected, and they bear all the mark 
forgery. Some of them, though it is net csffl 
determine which, were written by bk nqlB 
(fee N° » .) as were aHo the laft 18 in thetafl 
images. This is the reafon why the title nwij 
Philo/lroth, but Philoflratomm qtut fnptrfmt 

(2-4*) Philostratus, nephew of ihej 
?Hg, flonrifhed In the rtfgn of Hctlogahai^| 
wrote an Account of the Lives of ihe Sopbi$ T™ 
is extant, and contains many particulars, 
are to he met with nowhere cite. Thtt* 
other two Philojinatit both phihfcphm, 
flouriihed, the one unjter Auguftus, tee 
<kr Nero'. 

PfcllLOTAS, the name of two gtnfra!\J 
fought under Alexander the Great. To 
them Cilicia was allotted, on hb dedth. (1 
cedon, § 16.) A 3d, who alfo fough t H 
under Alexander, was (he fen of PaitnflflJ 
was put to death for confplfing aeairtft 
narch 5 A. A. C. 330. Pint* Q. Curt. vi. it 

PH 1 LOT 1 S, a feivan^maid at Rome, 
her countrymen from dcftni&ion. Afart^J 
of Rome by the Gauls, the Fidt nates jffaA 
army, and marched agairrft the capital, A 
ing all the wives ahd daughters in tiieckf 
only conditions of peace. This demand 4 
ed the fenators ; )lnd when they refhfedux® 
Philotis advifed them to fend all their frffliM 
difguifed in matron’s dothes, and Ike 
march herfelf at their head. Her advice 
lowed ! and when the Fidenate? had ft 
in the evening, and were quite intoxii 
fatten afleep, Philotis lighted a torch 
for her countrymen to attack the eaccq® 
whole was fuccefsful ; the Fidenatcs irtj 
quered ; and the fenate, to reward the 
the female Haves, permitted them to ap] 
drefs of the Roman matrons. 

(1.) PHILOXENUfr, a dithyramhic 
Cythera. He enjoyed the favour of Dioi 
rant ot Sicily for fome time, till hedffr 
by feducing one of his female fingers. Duril 
confinement he wrote an al1egorical*p«m,l 
Cyclops; in which- he delineated Ac ch* 
of the tyrant under the name of Polypheny 
reprefented his miftrefs under that of Gcleu 
himfelf under that of XJljffcs . The triad 
was fond of poetry ami apptaole, ttberatl 
loxenus; but the poet refiried to puref afe 
berty by faying things unworthy of hifflfc 
applauding the wretched verfes of Dionyfi 
therefore he was fent to the quarries, ft 
at liberty, he fome time after was alked I 
nion at a feaft about fome vetfes which Dd 
had juft repeated, and which the courts 
received with the greateft applaufe. Ph*^ 
gave no anfwer, but he ordered* the 
furrounded the tyrant’s tabic to take him bi 
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Scqrtarries. Dionyfius wasplcafed with his hu- 
KcHif and with his tirmnefa, and forgave him. 
•hiloxcnus died at Ephefus about A. A. C. 380. 
(2, j.JPhiloienus, 1. an oificer of Alexander, 
rto received Cilicia at the general divilion of the 
rovinccs. He feems to be confounded with Phi- 
pTis. 2. A fon of Ptolemy, who was given to 
klopklas as an holt age. 

CpHILP, James, Efq a of Greenlaw, a late eminent 
Kith lawyer, born at Greenlaw, in the pariih 
locrofs, in Mid Lotnian, and educated un- 
fcceccius, Vitriarius, and other eminent eivi* 
©Germany and Holland. Soon after his re- 
lorn abroad, he was appointed Judge of the 
[Court of Admiralty, an office which he exe- 
4 with honour to himleif and advantage to his 
itry. He vas remarkable for mildnefs and ur- 
Ef, yet no lefs fo for inflexible rectitude. An 
Bee of his fpirit is recorded in Sir J. Sinclair’s 
tAwat.Vu I. XV'. p 444, wherein, in a cafe 
Upprentice enlifting on board the Sea-Horfe, 
ipnh»ned Captain Pal lifer (afterwards Admi- 
ir Hugh) for refilling to deliver up the boy ; 
toch Phiip received the public approbation 
' Ciancellor Hardwick e, in 1754. 
•PHILTER. «. f. [frfyof ; philtre , French.] 
l ' ‘ig to caufe love.-- 

The melting kifs that fips 
■jc'Ifed philtre of her lips. Cleavrland. 

ku need not fear a philter in the draught. 

Dryden . 

rthat has neither drug nor enchantment 

tifon. 

iilter is derived from the Greek, 
or &U; 9 a hver . Philters are diltinguilhed 
and fpttriouj , and were given by the 
and Romans to excite love. (See Love, 
Thcfpurious are fpells or charms, fuppofed 
beyond the ordinary laws of na- 
fome magic virtue ; fuch are thofe faid to 
by old women, witches, Sec. — The true 
are thofe fuppofed to work their effe<5t by 
Jural and magnetical power. Many grave 
kwe believed the reality of thefe philters, 
d fads in confirmation of their fenti- 
among the reft. Van Helm on t. But all 
whatever fads may be alleged, are mere 

Philter, or Philtre, [ philtrum ], in phar- 
&c. a ftrainer. 

9 Palter. 1/. a. [from the noun.] To 
to love.— Let not thofe that have repudia- 
te inviti.ig fins, ffiew themfelvcs phil- 
bewitched by thi 3 . G<jv, of Tongue. 

■YCA, in botany. See Phvlica. 
YPEAUX. See Phi li pp k a u x. 

-YkA, in fabulous hiftory, cne of the O- 
k*> whom Saturn met in Thrace. The god, 
Jpe from the vigilance of Rhea, changed 
£nto a horfe, to enjoy the company of Phi- 
7 whom he had a ion, hair a man and half 
fi called Chiron. Philyra wa3 fo alhamed 
birth to fuch a monfter, that lhe entreat- 
ffods to change her nature. She was ac- 
metamorphofed into a tree, caiied by 
■air amo g * he Greeks. 

"LYRES, an ancient people, near Pont us. 
iU-YiUDES, a name of Chiron. 

^XVil. Part II. 
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PHIMOSIS, or rather Phymosis. See Med*! 
cine, and Surgery, Indexes • 

PiHNEAS, or > or, as the Jews pronounce it,' 

PHINEHAS, ) Pinchas, the fon or Eleazar* 
and grandfon of Aaron. He was the third high 
prieft of the Jews, and difeharged this office from 
A. M. 257 i t till 2590. He is particularly com-* 
mended in Scripture for t’ e, zeal he ffiowed for 
the preferv.itiou of his country men from idolatry* 
on two different occafions ; as recorded, in Num. 
xxv. 7-15 ; and Jolh. xxii. 13-34. The juft ven- 
geance he executed on Zimri, a prince of Simeon* 
and Cozb*, a princefs of Midian, happened A. M. 
2553. The dignity of the high priefthood conti- 
nued in the race of Phinebas, from Aaron, dowfi 
to the high-prieft Eli, for about 3^5 years ; when 
it was forfeited by the wickedness of Eli’s fons. 
It returned, however, again into the family of E- 
leazar in the reign of Saul, who, having killed A- 
bimejech, and the othe; priefts and people qf Nob,’ 
(Ice Do EG,) gave the high prieft hood to Zadok,’ 
of the race of Phinehas. At the fame time, Davidf 
had Abiathar with him, of the race of Eli, who 
performed the funtfions of high prieft. .So that 
after the death of Saul, David continued the 
priefthood to Zadok and Abiathar conjointly! 
But towards the end of David’s reign, Abiathar 
having joined in the confpiracy of Adonijah, to 
the prejudice of Solomon, be was difgraced, and 
Zadok only was acknowledged as high' pried*. 
The priefthood continued in his family till after the 
captivity of Babylon, and even to the definition 
of the temple. Bat from the beginning of Za- 
dok’s priefthood alone, and the excluftpn of Abi? 
athar, to the ruin of the temple, is *084 years. 
As Phinehas lived after the death of Jolhua, and 
before the firft fervitude under Culhan-riljiathaim, 
during the republic; (Judges xvii 6. xviii. 1. xi; 
24.) his death is fuppofed to have happened A. M. 
2590. It was under his pontificate that the rob- 
bery of Micah happened; that the tribe of Dan 
made a corqueft of Lailh ; and the enormity was 
committed upon the wife of the Levite. (Judges 
xx. 28 ) Phiuebas’s fuccefior in the high prieft- 
hood was Abiezer, or Abifhuah. The Rabbin* 
allow a very long life to Phinehas. Some fay he 
lived to the time of the high prieft Eli, or even to" 
that of Sam fon. 

PHINEUS, io fabulous hiftory, was fon of A-. 
genor, king of Phoenicia, or according to fome of 
Neptune. He becaffie king of Thface, or Bythi- 
nia. He married Cleopatra or Cicobtila, the 
daughter of Bdreas, by whom he had Plexippu* 
and Paudion. Atier her death, he married Idxa 
or Idothspa, the daughter of Dardanus. Idaea, 
jealous of his former wife’s children, accufed them 
of attempts upon their father’s life and crown, or,' 
as others atlert, of attempts upon h.tr virtue ; on 
which they were condemned bv Phineus to be de- 
prived of their eyes. T his cruelty was foon after 
punifhed by the god* ; for Phineus fuddeuly be-* 
came blind, and the Harpits were fen t'by. Jupiter 
to keep him in continual alarm, and tp fpoil the; 
meats on his table. He was afterwards delivered 
from the ic rrtonfttrs by hi# bYothers-m-law Zctes 
and Calais, who purfued them as far as the Stro- 
phades. He ikcw’ife recovered his light by mean**, 
of tbtf Argonaut^ whom he had received with? 
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great hofpitality, and whom he infirutfed in the 
eifieft and fpeediefl way of arriving in Colchis. 
He \vas killed by Hercules. 

PHINTIA, an ancient town of S'cily, at the 
mouth of the Chinruera. Cicero , in Terr . 

PHINTO, an ifland between Sardinia and Cor- 
fica, now called Figo. 

PHIPPS, Conllantine-John, Lord Mulgrai'c, 
and F. R. S. a late celebrated Britiih navigator, 
born in 1746. He was great-grandfon of Con- 
ftantine Phipps, lord chancellor of Ireland in 1714* 
and fon of Conftantine, the rft lord Mulgrave, by 
Catharine daughter of the E. of Anglefea. He 
fucceeded bis father in 1775. He entered young 
into the naval fcrvice, under liis uncle, the E. of 
Briftol. He was deified M. P. for Lincoln, and 
became an able fpcaker. He was alio eminent as 
a naval commander, and made a Foyage to the 
North Pole, from June 4, to Sept. 24* 1773, to de- 
termine how far navigation was practicable to the 
North Pole ; an accurate account of which he 
publifhed in 1774. He is alfo faid to have writ- 
ten the mafterly Introduction to Capt. Cook’s lait 
Voyage. He married Anne-Eli/.abeth, daughter 
of Nath. Cholmondeley, Efcj. of Honlham, in 
Yorkfhire, June 20, 1787; a rich hcirtfs, who 
died in 1788, leaving a daughter. He was created 
a Britifh Peer, June 17, 1790; and died at Lcige, 
Odober 10, 1792; leaving a large fortune, and 
the molt complete library in England, for all 
works on. Naval Science. 

PHIRSOVA, two towns of Ruflia : 1. in Ir- 
kutfk, on the Amur, 20 miles N. of Strcteuik ; 2. 
in Tobolfk, 20 miles ENE. of Ifchim. 

* PHIZ. n.f [This word is formed by a ridi- 
culous contraction from pbyfiognomj , and fhould 
therefore, if it be written at all, be written phyz.] 
The facer in a fenfe of contempt. — 

His air was too proud, and his features a- 
mifs, 

As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. 

Stepney, 

PHI. A, an ifland in lake Tritonis. Hercd. iv. 

* PHLEBOTOM 1 ST. n.f [phlebotomise, Fr. 
from and n^u.} One that opens a vein ; a 
blood letter. 

* To PHLEBOTOMIZE, -v. a. [ phlebotomifr , 
Fr. from phlebotomy .] To let blood. — The frail 
bodies of men mu ft be phlebotomized. Howl. 

(1.) * PHLEBOTOMY, n. f. fox. 

vena, and nuiw; phlebotomies Fr.] Bloodlet- 
ting; the ad or praet'ce of opening a .vein for 
medical intentions. — Phlebotomy is not cure, but 
mifehief ; the blood fo Bowing as if the body 
v’ere all v< in. Holy day. — I n indifpofitions of the 
liver or fplten, confederations are made in pbleho - 
kotomy to their fituation. Brown. — Pains from the 
fpendmg of the fpints, come neareft to the copi- 
ous and fwitt lots of fpints by phlebotomy. Harv. 

(1.) Phifbotomy. See Lancet, $ a; and 
SURGERY, Index. 

PHLEGELAS, an Indian monarch beyond the 
Hydafpes, who furrtndered to Alexander. 

Curt. 9. 1. 

PHLEOETHON, [fteyihu, Gr. i.e. burning.] 
in mythology, a river of Hell, whofe waters flam- 
ed. Ftrg. JEr. vi. C50. 

; 1.) + PHLEGM, n.f [ipxty^; phlegmt, Fr.] 1. 


The watery' humour of the body, which, when 8 
predominates, is fuppofed to produce DuggifcJ 
ntfs or dullnefs. — 

^ Write with fury, but corned with f&igJ 

Our ciitics take a contrary extreme, 
They itidge with, fury, but they write w 
phle'm. ft 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prtfide, or blood or pblegm. 

2. Water among the chymifts. — Linen cloth, 
pud in lpirit of wine, is not burnt by the finijj 
becaufe the phlegm of the liquor defend* the cl 
Boyle. 

(2.) Phlegm, in the animal economy, wn 
of the four humours whereof the ancient! 
pofed the blood to be compofed. The cl 
make phlegm or water an elementary body; 
characters of which are fluidity, infipidity, 
volatility. 

(1.) * PHLEGM A OOGUES. n.f 
ay* ; phlegm agogue, Fr.] A purge of the milder 
luppofed to evacuate phiegm, and have 
ther humours . — Pblegmag agues muft euc 
Flayer. 

(j.) Ph leg magog ues, in medicine, 
hend hermodaClyls, agaric, turbith, jalapx 
PHLEGM AS 1 JE, an order ofdifcaM 
Cullen’s fyftein of phyfic. See MediciiL 
( x.) * PULE OMATICK, adj. 
matique , French, from phlegm.] t. Af 
phlegm. — The putrid vapours, thought 
fever, do colliquate the phlegmatick ham 
the body. Harvey. — Chewing and tmoab*f 
tobacco is only proper for phlegmatic people 
birth not. 2. Generating phlegm. — A neit'i 
I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Sbokd 
Negroes tranfpl anted into cold and fb* 
habitations, continue their hue. 3. Wi 
Spirit of wine, diftilled often from faltofi 
grows by every diftillation more and m 
ous and phlegmatick. Newton. 4. Duil; 
gid. — The inhabitants are of a heavy 
temper. Addifon. — 

'Fo leave the bofom of thy lore^ 

For any phlegmatic defign of ft ate. 

(2.) A Phlegmatick Habit, among 
chins, is fuppoled to give rife to catarrhs,© 
&c. 

[t.) * PHLEGMON, n.f. Afl m 

nation; a burning tumour. — Phlegnon, <* 
damnation is the tirft degeneration from 
blood, h'ffcman. 

UOPhUcmon, I MED.C.KE ,I<*4 
PHLEGMONt. 5 

* PHLEGMONOUS. adj. [from phlegm 
flaminatory ; burning. — It ia generated fa 
rily out of the dregs and remainder of 1] 
motions or cedcmatick tumour. Harvey. 

PH LEG ON, furnamed Trail umus, vast 
T.-.illis, a city of Lydia. He was the era 
Hadrian’s freed man, and lived to the i8th| 
of Antoninus Pius. He wrote feveralworlf 
great erudition, of which we have nothing I 
but fragments. Among thefe was a HiftoiJ 
the Olympiads, A Treat ife of Long-lived 
and another of W onderful Things. The fi'W| 
part of the reft of Plegoa’s writings arc pre 
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luidas. It has been fuppofed that the Hif- property which thefe fubftances poflefs of being 
of Hadrian pubiiihed under Phfegon’s name, fufceptible of inflammation was thought to de- 
written by Hadrian him felf. A paflfage, quot- pend on this principle; and hence it was fome* 
jr Eul’cbius from one of his works, refpedting times called the Principle of Inflammability. 
ctraordinary eclipfe of the fup, attended by Inflammation, according to this do&rine was the 
trtbquake, has been fuppofed to allude to reparation of this principle, or pblogijlon , from the 
iarknefi and earthquake that happened at other matter which compofed the combuftible 
Saviour’* paffion. But this has been difput- body. As the emiflGon of light and beat , always 
song the learned ; Whifton and others ta- attended its feparation, the chlmifts concluded 
the affirmative, and Sykes the negative. that it was light and heat combined with other 

HEOftA. Set Pallene. matter in a peculiar manner, or that it was fome 

iLEGYiE, an ancient people of ThefTaly, highly elaftic and very fubtile matter, on certain 
flndcT their leaderPH leg y as, plundered and modifications of which heat and light depended. 
\ the temple of Apoilo at Delphi. A few of But its exiftence, as a chemical principle in the 
afterwards fettled at Phocis. Pauf, ix. 36. compofition of bodies is now fully proved to be 
h. 15. falfe. Sir Ifaac Newton was the firft who efta- 

LEGYAS, in fabulous hiftory, a fon of blifhed chemiftry on fcientific ground. From his 
king of the Lapithae in Thefl’aly, and fa- time till the middle of the 18th century, no 
flxiON, and ofCoRONis, the mother of real improvement was made. The progrefs this 
vum*s, by Apollo. Phlegyas, in revenge fcience has made (ince that period is owing to the 
{daughter’s bifgrace, collected an army of important difeovery of the exiftence or heat 
ilcgyz, and plundered and burnt Apollo’s in a ftate of compofition with other matter* 
c; for which Apolio killed him and placed Heat thus combined lofcs its a&ivity, or becomes 

• hell, with a large (tone ready to fall on infentible, juft as acids, or any other adtivc fub- 

ad. Patf. ix. 36. Ovid, Met . v. 87. ftance lofe their apparent qualities in compolition. 

HLEME. n,f, [from pbUbotomus , Lat.] A Heat, in this combined ltate, was called by its 
fo it is commonly written ; an inftrument ingenious difeoverer, Dr Black, latent heat, and 
w placed on the vein and driven into it it was found to be very abundant in the atmo- 
iblow, particularly in bleeding horfes. fphere, which owes its exiftence as an elaftic fluid 

LEOS. Sec Ph eos. to the quantity of latent heat that it contains. 

UWM, in botany, Cat’s-tail Grass, a After this difeovery, Dr Crawford, confidering 
ijf the Digynia order, belonging to the that air was abforbed by. a burning body, con- 
ga clafs of plants; and, in the natural me- eluded that the heat which appears in the com- 
inking under the 4th order, Gramina . buftion of a combuftible body, is the heat that 
HAS, the fon of Bacchus and Ariadne, one had before exifted in the air which was confumed 
Argonauts. Pauf ii. 11. by the burning body. M. Lavoisier and others, 

UtfS, [gen. unt'u.] Three ancient towns: profecuting this inquiry, found that the combuf- 
feloponncfus, in Sycion, now called Sta- tiblc body, while it is burning, unites with the 

a. in Ehs: 3. in Argolis, now called balis of the air, and that the heat which the air 

contained, and which was the caufe of the air 
♦ 0 £US, an epithet of Bacchus. exifting in the ftate of air, is expelled. This ab- 

- 0 G 1 ST 1 C, adj . [from pblogijlon .] Inflam- forption of the bafts of the air by the burning 
f i of or belonging to phlogifton, or in- body, and the reduction of this balls to a folid 
ftniity. In this fenfe it is ufed by Dr Cul- form, accounts for the increafe of weight which 

if inflammatory difeafes. See Medicine, a body acquires by burning; or, in other words. 

Dr Brown, all'o in his firft edition of his gives a realbn why the matter into which a com* 
to Median*, ufed this word in a fenfe fome- buftible body is converted by combuftion, is hca- 
sniiar, and the oppofitc term Anti-pblogif- vicr than the body from which it was produced, 
difeafes of debility ; but he afterwards The fame abforption of air is obfervable, when a 
d thefe terms to Sthenic and Asthenic metal is converted into a calx, and the additional 

* proper to exprefs difeafes of ftrengtb weight of the calx is found to be precifely equal 
raknefs. See Brunonian System, § 4. to the weight of the air abforbed during the cal- 
■ 0 G 1 STICATED, adj, in chemiftry, im- cination. On thefe principles, therefore, we now 
t«l with the imaginary principle of Phlo- explain the phenomena in a much more fatisfac- 
**, a word now nearly obfolete, the prin- tory manner, than by the fuppolition of phlogif- 
tpon which it was founded being found ton, or a principle of inflammability. This theo- 
ry is more fully elucidated under feveral other 

Pitt. OGISTON. *./[** *>*•#;, fromfXiy*.] articles in this work. See Chemistry, Index ; 
icmical liquor extremely inflammable, a. Flame, Heat, Inflammation, Oxygen, Sec. 
flammable part of any body. PHLOGONliE, a clafs of compound, inflam* 

Phlogiston ($ 1. JJef. a.) was a term mabie, and metallic foflils, found in fmail mattes 
iynfed by chemifts, to txprefs a principle of determinately angular flgures; comprehend- 
was fuppofed to enter the compofition ing the pyricubia, pyrodtogonia, and pyripoly- 
<*** bodies, but which is now exploded, gonia. 

ored to have no exiftence. The bodies PHLOGOSIS. See Medicine, Index . 

•ere thought to contain it, in the largeft PHLOMIS, the Sage Tree, or Jerufalem 

l Ti uc the inflammable fubftances } and the Sag?; a genus of the gymnofpermia order, belong* 
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fog to the didynamia clafs of plants: and in the 
natural method ranking in the 42 d order, Verti 
(Mats. There ire (4 fpecies all of which have 
perennial roots, and of many the (talks aifo are 

?>erennial. The Utter rife from two to five or fix 
iee r high ; and are adorned with yeliovv, blue, or 
purple flowers in whorls. They are ali ornamental 
plants; and deferye a piace in gardens, as they 
are fufficiently hardy to endure the ordinary win- 
ders m this ciirrute : they require,* however, a 
pretty warm fituation There are two fpecies pe- 
culiarly adapted to the fhruhbery, via. 
r 1. Phlomis Fructicosa, a native of Spain 
anl Sicity. Of this there are 3 varieties, 1. The 
froad-iea<ved Jentfplem Sage tree , is now very com- 
mon in out garden*. • Its beauty is great, and its 
Culture very eafy. It grows to about 5 feet high, 
knd fpreads its branches without order all around. 
The older branches are covered with a dirty, 
greenifh, dead, Falling, ill-looking bark; and this 
Is the 'worft property of this fhrub; but the 
younger (hoots are white and beautiful j they are 
four-eornered ? woolly, and foft to the touch. 
The leaves are rbundith, oblong, and moderately 
large ; thefe grow oppofite at the joints of the 
fhrUb on long 'foot»ftalkS. They we hoary to a 
decree of whitenefs, and their foot-dalles are 
Woody, white, tough, artel ftrbng. T^ c flowers 
are produces! in June, July, and Augtift, at the 
top joints of the young f hoots, in Urge whorled 
bunches. They are labiated, each confining of 
two lips; the upper ertd forketl, and bendtng over 
the other. The colour is a mod beautiful yel- 
low, and beinc large; they exhibit their golden 
flower#-’ at a great diftance. a. The narrowleav- 
ed Jerufalem Sage tree, is of lower growth than the 
other, ft! Id in line higher than a yard or 4 feet. 
This fhvnh is >n every rtfpe< 5 ) like the other; on- 
ly the (hoots have a more upright tendency. The 
leaves alfo are narrower, and more inefined to a 
lanceolate form : they are numerous in bofh forts, 
hud hide the deformity of the bark on the olde# 
Items. In fhort, thefe forts are qualified for 
flirubberrcs of all kinds, of to be fet »n borders of 
flower-gardens, where they will flower and be ex- 
ceeded by very few (hrubs. • 3. The Cretan Sage 
tree , is ftiil of lower “growth than either of the 
former, feidom arifing to a yard in height. The 
leaves are of the fame white hoary nature ; they 
are very broad* and (land on long foot-ftaiks. 
The flowers are of a delightful yellow colour, ve- 
ry large, and grow- in large Whorls, which give 
the plant vteat be uty. 

2. Phlomis Purpurea, Purple Phlomis , or 
Portugal 1 Sage , is 4 feet high ) the (talks are woody* 
*nd fend forth feveral angular branches, which 
are covered with a white bark. ’ The leaves are 
Ipear (haped, oblong, wdolly underneath, cren» 
Fed, and grow on fhort footftalks. The floweiV 
are produced in whorls from the joints of the 
branches. They ape Of a deep purple colour, and 
have rarrow involucra. They appear in June and 
July, but are hot fucceeried by ripe feeds inEnglandi 
There is a variety of this fpec.es with iron-coloutv 
cd flowers, and anotherWith fldwecS'Of a bright pur- 
ple. There are fome other (hrubby forts of pblo. 
mis, of great beauty; but thefe not only oiien 
lofe their leaves, and even branches* from the hi ft 


froft, but are frequently wholly deftroyed, if it 
happens to be fevere. They are low ihnibs "uj 
beautiful, and look well among peretmbl (lowers,, 
where they will not only chfs as to fize with maul I 
of that fort, but, being rather tender, may w'4J 
them have fuch extraordinary care as the 01 
may think proper to allow them. The prop 
tion of the above forts is very eafy, and is at 
plifhed either by layers or cuttings. 1. If j 
earth -be thrown upon the br?nches anytime 
the winter, they will (bike root and be good pi 
by the atumn following, fit for any place, 
eafy is the culture by that method: a. The 
tings will alfo grow, if planted any time 1 
year. Thofe planted in winter (houtf 
woody (hoots of the former fummer 
be fet clofe in a fhady border; and being 
in dry wehther, will often grow. This " 
be propagated by young flips alfo, in any 
fummer months. Thefe (hould be planted 
fhady border, like fage, and well watered, 
border is not naturally fhady, the beds 
hooped, and covered with matting in hot we 
Watering muft be conftantly afforded them;| 
with this care and management many of * 
grow* 

PHLOX, the Lychnidf.a, or Bajhri 
a genus of the monogvnia order, belonj 
pentandria clafk of plants; and, in the 
thod, ranking under the 20th order Rotate* 
are 7 fpecies, all natives of N. America, 
have perennial roots, from which arifc* 
ftalks from nine inches to two feet in 
domed with tubulated flowers of a purple 
They are propagated by offsets, and Mill 
winters in this country. They require a 
rich foil, in which they thrive better and 
taller than in any other. 

PHLYCTENJE, *./. in medicine, 
tions on the (kin. 

PHOBETOR, [from *481*, to terrify.] 
thology,' one of the Tons of Somkus, 
prime minifter. His office w*as to terriiy 
ring fleep, by appearing to them in the 
wild ben ft o»‘ ferpent. &vid. Met* xi. 640* 

PHOCA, in zoology, a genus of qnadru] 
the order of ferae. There are fix fharp-j 
fore teeth in tho upper jaw, the a outcrnwft 
larger; and 4 blunt, parallel, diftintf, equal 
teeth in the under jaw. There is but oaet 
tooth, and 5 or 6 three-pointed grinder*; an# 
hind legs are united fo as to refemble a fl* 
tail ; are (trenched much backwards, and 
together, Mr Kerr enumerates 19 fpecies, 
varieties. 

'• 1. Phoca Australis, the Falkland 
(hort pointed external ears, and inhabits the 
land Ifles. I he colour is cinereous; live 
tipt with a dirty white % the nofe is lhort, asfl 
fet with ftrong black bridles ; the fore feet 
ho daws ; the hind paws have 4 long claws. 1 
animal meafures 4 feet. 

a. Phoca Barbata, the great hai 
white whdkers with curled points. Thtlw 
arched ; black, very deciduous, and very uj 
difpeTitd over a thick (kin, which is alrood 
in fummer. The teeth of this fpecies art 
thofe of 'he common feal; (N° jS.) the to 
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Fc Kkc the human hand, the middle toe being the for fifhing ; near which they generally remain fo- 
and the thumb fhort. They are upwards litary, being rarely found in pairs. They often 
$ 11 feet long. The Greenlanders cut out of the fleep on the furface of the water, and thus become 
bn of this fpecies thongs and lines, a finger thick, an eafy prey to the eagle They feed on fmall 
xtbcfcalfifnery. Its flelh is as white as veal, and fifh, fhrimpp, See . The Ikin, tendons, and lard, 
Kitccmed the molt delicate of any. They pro- are ufed in the fame way with thofe of other feals. 
bcc plenty of lard, but very little oil. The ljrins The flelh is red and foetid, efpecially in males, 
| tfae young are fometimes ufed to lie on. They which is naufeated even by the Greenlanders, 
itabit the high fca about Greenland, are very ii. Phoca Hispida Quadrata, or Newfound • 
hid, and commonly reft on the floating ice, land Seal is a larger variety of the above, c died by 
Iktcmales breed about March, and bring forth the feal-hunters in Newfoundland, they£ arephip - 
pi tingle young one on the ice, generally a- per. It weighs 5001b. Its coat is like that of a 
Mthc idands. The old ones fwim very flowly. water dog 5 fo that it appears by the length of its 
BtkN. coalt of Scotland is found a fpecies 1% hair to be allied to this fpeci< s; but the vaft dif- 
fct long. A young one, 7$ feet long, was Terence in fize admits not of that decifion. 
turn in London fome years ago, which was fo 8. Phoca Jubata, the Maned Seal, of Schrebef* 
Jtfeom maturity as to have fcarcely any teeth : or Leonine Seal of Pennant, inhabits the coafts of 
|tbf common feals have them complete before the N. Pacific Ocean, W. c >aft of America, 
Cy attain the fize of ltx feet, their utmoft growth. Falkland* Illands, Patagonia, Kamtfchatka, and 
i of this fpecies, larger than an ox, was found the Kurile Ifles. The colour is reddilh; the 
fee Kamtfcbatcan feas from 56° to 64° lat. N. males are fometimes 25 fr< t long, weigh 15 or 
■d by the natives Laeb-tak- They weighed 1600 lb and have a long flowing mane on their 
lib. and were eaten by Bering’s crew ; but their necks. Their voice is like that o a bull 5 1 he head 
■ wai loathfome. The cub© are entirely black, is large, nofe fhort and turned up; with large, 
| Phoca Chilensis, the ChileJ'e Seal , has a ftrong whifkers; the eyes are large, the fore feet 
yiih fnout, external ears, and 5 toes to each black, refembling fins, without toes ; the hind 


fc It inhabits the coafts of Lhili and Juan 
Itodrz. 

iI A Cristata, the Klapmus , or Hooded 
unit, has a creft on the fore part of the 
ody is of a gi ay colour, having a thick 
k wool, interfperfed with white hairs, 
animal, and has a ftrong folded ikin 
head, falling over its eyes and nofe. 
a inhabits the S. coafts of Greenland, 
nd and Newfoundland. 
a Fasciata, the HurnaJJid Seal , or 
of Pennant, is of a blackilh colour, 
with yellow ftripes refembling bamefs 
leek, along the tides, and haunches, 
inhabit the Kurile Ifles. 

«• Phoca Groenlandica, the S<wartftde^ 
*kben, the Attar/oak of Crautz, or harp 
t Pennant, has a finooth head, no external 
B* body grey, with a black femilunar mark 
Ifidc. Both tore and hind paws have dif- 
■sits ; the head is black and pointed ; the 
tort and horizontal. The animal is 9 feet 
They inhabit Greenland, Newfoundland, 
>*» the White Sea, the Frozen Ocean and 
fc&atka. T he flan is good and the oil much 

tpH0C4 Groenlandica Nigra, tbe Bed- 
is a blackilh variety of the above. 

L Phoca Hxspida, or Phoca Foetjda, tbe 
or rough ftal, is diftinguiihtd by a fhort 
wd ihort round head; a body almoft eliip- 
cosrrtd with lard almoft to the hind feet. 
| ipecies feldom exceeds 4 feet in length. 
Stairs are clofely fet togctbei, loft, long, and 
»bat eredt, intermixed wi.h curled. They 
f 1 dufky colour; mixed with white, wliie'i 
h®es varies to white, with a duiky doifal 
1 Ttjey never frequent the high feas, but keep 
k fixed ke in the remoe bays near !he fr >- 
■» ; and when old never forfake their haunts. 

couple in June, and bring forth in January 
<0 * *cc. Ia that cold iituation they have a hole 


feet very broad, with fmall nails, and very lbort 
tails. They live in families, each male having 
jnany females, about which they often quarrel and 
fight. 

9. Phoca Lanioer, or Phoca Leporina, the 
leporine zeal 1 of Pennant, has hair of a dirty white 
colour, tinged with yellow, but never fpotted. 
The hairs are eredt, -nterwoven, and foft like thofe 
of a hart, efpeciaily in thofe of the young. The 
head is long ; the uoper lip fwtihng and t hi* k ; 
the whifkers very ftrong and very thick, ranged 
in 15 rows, covering the whole front of the lip, 
fo that it apoears bearded ; the eyes are blut, and 
the pupil black ; the teeth are ftrong ; the fore- 
fe*t lbort; the membranes of the hind feet even 
and not waved ; the tail is fhort and thick, it be- 
ing 4 inches two lines in length ; tbe cubs are of 
a milk white colour. The length of the fpecies 
is about fix feet fix inches, ami the circumference 
where greateft 5 feet 2 . Ttsb fpecies inhabit ihe 
White Sea in the fummer time, and afeend and 
defeend the rivers with the tide in queft of prey. 
They arc likewife found on the coafts of Iceland, 
and within the polar circle from Spnzbergcn to 
Tchutki Nofs, and thence S. about Kunricnatka. 

' 10. Phoca Leon in a, the fea lion of A n (bn, the 
Jta <ivolf of Pernetty, or the bottle nofe of IVnnant, 
1* tound near the S. pole. One variety of this fpe- 
cies is Hcfcribed at fome length by the publiliicr 
of Anfon’ii voyage. Of thefe wt have the follow- 
ing account from Pernetty** Hiftoncal Journal. 
44 The hair that covers the back part of the head, 
neck, and fhouickrs, is at ltaft ah long as the hair 
of a goat. It gives this amphibious animal an air 
of refemblanct to the common lion of the foreft, 
exctpting the difference of fize. Thefe fea-hons 
are 2 5 feet in length, and from 19 to 20 in cir- 
cumference. Thofe of the fmall kind have a k d 
refembling a maftifFs with clofe cropt ears. The 
teeth of thofe winch have manes, art much i.n xt 
and more folid than thofe of the rtft. In thTe, 
all tbe teeth in tbe jaw-bone are bo flow. They 


have 
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hAve only four large one 4 ?, two in the lower and 
two in the upper jaw. The reft are not even fo 
large as thofe of a horfe. They inhabit the coafts 
of Chiii, New Zealand, Juan Fernindez, Falk- 
land Iflrs, and New Georgia. Thefe fea lions 
that have manes are not more mifehievous or for- 
midable than the others. They are equally un- 
wieldy and heavy in their motion?; and are ra- 
ther difpofed to avoid than to fall upon thofe who 
attack them. Both kinds live upon filh and water 
fowls, which they catch by furprife. They bring 
birth and fucklc their young ones among the corn 
flags, where they retre at night, and continue to 
give them fuck till they are large enough to go to 
lea. In the evening they aifcmble in herds upon the 
more, and call their dams in cries to much like 
iambs, calves and goats, that, unlefs aopnEd of 
it, one would eafily be deceived. The tougues 
ot thefe animals are very good eating. The oil 
which is extracted from their greafe is of great ufe. 
Jt is preferred to that of the whale ; it is always 
dear, and leaves no fed i merit. The fk:ns of the 
ic.i-iions are chiefly ufed in making portmanteaus, 
;md in covering trunks. When they are tanned 
they have a grain alrnoft like Morocco. They 
are not fo hue, but are iefs iiable to tear, and keep 
treih a longer time. They make good foots and 
boots, which, when well ft afoned, are water- 
proof. 

11. Phoca Maculata, the fretted feal of Pen- 
rant, inhabits the Kurile Iflcs, and the leas of 
Kamtichatka. The body is fpotted w th brown. 

1 2 . Ph oc a Mon a c h u s, the hooded feal , or Me. 
diter ran tan fail of Pennant, inhabits chiefly the 
coaft of Dalmatia. It has no external ears; only 
4 cutting teeth in each jaw; the fore paws are not 
divided; the hinder paws have no nails. The 
i.vin of it folds like a Monk' s hood , whence the 
names. The body is 8 feet 7 inches long, and 5 
feet round. 

13. P 11 oca Mu TIC A, the Ion ^.necked feal of 
Pennant; has a (lender body, and no claws on 
tl\e fore feet, which referable fins. 

14. Phoca Nigra, the hlack feal of Pennant, 
has a pecubar, but undeferibed, conformation of 
the hind legs. They inhabit the coaft of the Ku- 
rile lfles. 

15. Phoca Punctata, th e free kid feal of 
Pennant, is elegantly fpeckled all over the body, 
head, and limbs. They inhabit the fcas of Kamt- 
fchatka and the Kurile lfles. 

16. Phoca Pusilla, the little feal of Schrebcr, 
Pennant, and Buffon; the of Ariftotie ; the 
* vitiuuj marintu of Puny, and ft a calf of Dampier; 
has a fmooth head, and the* rudiments of external 
ears; the body is brown, and meafures a feet a 
inches. 

17. Phoca Testudo, the tor toife- headed feal of 
Pennant, has a head like that of a tortoik*, a flen- 
dtr neck, and feet like thofe of the common feal. 
It is found on the coafts of many places of Eu- 
rope. 

i$, i. Phoca Vitulina, the fea calf or com- 
mon seal, inhabits the European ocean. It has 
a fmooth head without external ears; and the 
common length is from 5 to 6 feet. The fore 
J' gs ire deeply immerfed in the fkin of the body; 
tLc hind legs art placed in iuen a manner as to 
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point dircttly backwards: every foot his 5 to?;, 
con netted by a ftrong and broad web, control 
both lidcs with fhort hair. The toes are fumi 
td with ftrong claws, well adapted for ciiml 
the rock' : the claws on the hind feet are Qei 
and ftraight ; but at the ends a little imumti 
The head and nofe are broad and flat, like tl 
of the otter ; the neck foort and thick ; the cyi 
large and black ; in lieu of external cars, it 
two fmall orifices; the noftriis are oblong: 
each fide the nofe are fcveral long ftiff hairs- : 
above each eye are a few* of the fame kind, 
form of tl e tongue is very fingular, being fi 
or flit at the end. The cutting teeth arc6ifl 
upper jaw, and only 4 in the lower. It bai 
canine teeth above and below, and on tack 
of the jaw live grinders ; in ail 34. The 
body is covered with foort hair, very dofclfl 
together : the colour of that on the body is ^ 
rally dufky, fpotted irregularly with while; 
the belly white: but feals vary greatly io them 
lours: fome have been found entirely white. 13 
feal is common on moll of the rocky 
Great Britain and Iieland, efpecially on the 
coafts: in Wales, it frequents the coaftsof * 
narvonfoirc and Anglefey. They inhabit 
European Teas, even to the extreme nortlj 
found far within the arttic circle, in the 
of Europe and Afia, and even thofe of 
ka. They prey entirely on fifo, and never 
the fea fowls, for numbers of each are oftttl 
floating on the waves, a3 if in company, 
eat their prey beneath the water; and whr» 
von ring any very oily ftfli, the place iski 
the fmoothnefs of the waves immediately 
They are excellent fwimmers, ready diven, 
very bold when in the lea, fwimming 
about boats: their dens are in caverns not 
fea, but out of the reach of the tide : in 
they will come out of the water, to ba<k 
fun on large rocks ; and that is the opi 
our countrymen take of (hooting them:! 
chance to efcape, they haften towards their 
per element, flinging ftones and dirt bebisd 
as they fcramble along: and exprefling thr.r 
by piteous moans: but if they be overtaken, 
will mike a vigorous defence with thur feet 
teeth till they are killed. They are taken for* 
fake of their Ikins, and for the oil their fit yidfl 
the former fell for 4s. or 4s. 6d. a piece; wfcijl 
when drelEed, arc very lifeful in covering trull 
making waiftcoats, pouches, &c. The fit & 


thefe animals, and even of porpoifes f« 
found a place at the tables of the great: a* 
pears from the bill of fare of that vaft fcaft 1 
Abp. Ncvill gave in the reign of Edward 
They couple about April, on fmall ifiandi 1 
the (bore ; and bring forth in thofe vaft cat 
that are numerous on our coafts: theycommi 
brmg two at a time, which in their infant I 
are covered with a whitifo down or woolly I 
fance. In Ott. and Nov. the lcal-huntri»| 
Caithnefs enter the mouth of the caverns J 
midnight, and rowing up as far as they can, 
land ; each of them being provided with a I 
gcon, and properly ftationed, they light 
torches, and make a great noife, which hm 
down the Elis fioin the farther end in 
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ody with fearful (hrieks and cries: at firft the Greenlander is expofed to the moft imminent cfarf* 
lea are obliged to give way for fear of being o- gcr of his life ; which is probably the reafon that 
rrbom; but when the firft crowd is paft, they that they call this bunt or fifhery kamavoek, i. e. 
ill as maojr as draggle behind, chiefly the young, the extinSion, viz. of life. For if the line fhould 
f ftriking them on the nofe : where a very flight entangle itfeif, or catch hold of the kajak, or boat, 
low difpatche* them. Seals are feen in the great- or twine round the oar, hand, or neck, or if the 
1 plenty on the (bores ot Cornwall in May, feal fhould turn fuddenly to the other fide of the 
me, and July. Their heads in fwimming are boat, the kajak mud be overturned by the firing, 
Lways above water. They deep on rocks fur- and drawn down under water. Nay fometimes 
Haded by the fea, or on the lefs accefliblc parts the feal will bite him in the face or hand, or bite 
tor ciifis left dry by the ebb of the tide ; and a hole in his kajak, fo that he muft fink. Several 
pHsrbed by any thing, take care to tumble o- in company muft purfue the cautious kaffigiak by 
■tk rocks into the fea. They are extremely the clappcr-hunt. In the lame manner they alfo 
fidiul, and never fleep long without moving ; furround and kill the attarfoak in great numbers 
praife their heads, and lie down again, and at certain feafons of the year, for in autumn they 
fen, railing their heads and reclining them alter- retire into the creeks or inlets in ftormy weather. 


in about a minute. They ufe this precau- 
P» as being unprovided with external cars; and 
idtquently not hearing very quick, nor from 
IT great diftance. Thefe animals are fo very 
pi to the inhabitants of Greenland and other 
pc people, that they may be called their flocks, 
pis ({ays Mr Crantz, who long refided in thefe 
arc more needful to them than fheep are 
though they furnilh us with food and rai- 

E t; or than the cocoa-tree is to the Indians, 
fciliflcfh, with that of the rein-deer, fupplies 
IttiTcs with their moft fubftantial food. Their 
Irw/hes them with oil for lamp-iight, cham- 
s*l kitchen fire. They alfo mollify their dry 
>moftiyfi(h, in the train; and they barter 
W kinds of ncceflaries with the factor. They 
» better with the fibres of the feals finews 
wh thread or filk. Of the (kins of the en- 
tbey make their windows, curtains for their 
i Hurts, and part of the bladders they ufe at 
lurpoons; and they make train bottles of 
ttw. Formerly, for want of iron, they made 
&*oer 0 f inftruments and working tools of 
bones. Neither i3 the blood wafted, hut 
Iwnh other ingredients, and eaten as loup. 
rlkm of the feal they ftand in the greateft 
is they cover over with it their boats in 
k they feck their provifions. They alfo cut 
out of them, make the bladders for 
lirpKms, and cover their tents with them ; 
W which they could not fubfift in fummer. 
i* their chief btifinefs and labour from their 
The Greenlanders have 4 ways of 
feals: either fingly, with the bladder; 
p Company, by the clapper-hunt ; or in winter 
k ice; or by (hooting them with a gun. The 
ripd and moft common way is the taking 
!*itb the biadder. When the Greenlander 
equipped, and fpies a feal, he tries to fnr- 
an d unke it with his harpoon. The mo* 
I the feal is pierced, the Greenlander muft 
*thc bladder, tied to the end of the firing, 
the water, on the fame fide as the feal runs 
for that he doe3 inftantly like a dart, 
ka) often drags the bladder under water, but 
ttftlf with it, that it muft come up a- 
® 15 minutes to breathe. The Greenlander 
htothefpot, fmites the feal with a long 
U and kills it, but ftopi the wound dirtily 
the blood ; and laftly, he blows it up, 
M bladder, to make it fwim after him, fa fit n- 
rto tbw left fide of bis boat. In this exerclfe the 


as in the Nepifet found in Ball's river, between the 
main land and the ifland Kangek, which is full % 
leagues long, but very narrow. There the Green- 
landers cut off their retreat, and frighten them 
under water by ftiouting, clapping, and throwing: 
(tones ; but as they muft come up again to draw* 
breath, they kill them with darts. This is a verr 
profitable diverfion for the Greenlanders, for of- 
ten one man will have 8 or 10 feals for his (hare. 
The 3d method of killing feals upon the ice is 
moftly praCtifed in Diiko, whtre the bays are fro- 
zen over in the winter. The feals make fome- 
times holes in the ice, where they breathe ; near 
fuch a hole a Greenlander places himfelf, and 
when the feal puts its nofe to the hole, he pierces 
it inftantly with his harpoon ; then breaks the 
hole larger, draws it out, and kills it. When the 
current wears a great hole in the ice in fpring, the 
Greenlanders plant themfclves all round it, till the 
feals come in droves to the brim to breathe, when 
they kill them with their harpoons. Many alfo 
are killed on the ice while fleeping. Mr Pennant 
in his ArSic Zoology, vol. 1. after deferibing the 
manner in which the Kamtfchatkans prepare their 
feals fldh and fat for winter provifiou®, adds, 
“ Befides the ufe* which are made of the flclh and 
fat of feals, the (khis of the largeft are cut into 
foies for (hoes. The women make their fummer 
boots of the undrtlfed lkins, and wear them with 
the hair outrnoft. In a count! y which abounds 
fo greatly in furs, very little more ufe is made of 
the (kins of feals in the article of drefs than what 
has been mentioned. But the Koriaks, the O- 
loutores, and Tchutfchi, form with the (kins ca- 
noes and vefl'els of different fixes, l’ome large e- 
nough to carry 30 people. Seiis (warm on all the 
coafts of Kamtfchatka, and wnl go up the river# 
80 verfts in purfuit of fifli. The Tungnfi give the 
milk of thefe animals to their children inftead of 
phytic. The navigators obfer td abundance of 
feals about Bering'*- 1 (land, but that they dtcreafed 
in numbers as they advanced towards the ftraits ; 
for where the walnifes abounded, the feals grew 
fcarce. Seals are now become a great article of 
commerce. The oil from the vaft whales is no 
longer equal to the demand for fupplying the 
magnificent profulion of lamps in and round the 
capital. Hie chife of thefe animals is redoubled 
for that purpofe ; and the lkins, properly tanned, 
are in conrtderable ufe in the manufactory of 
boots and ihoes." 

ii. PtfocA Vitvlina Botsica is a variety 

ddleiing 
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differing In having a broader nofr,' longer nails, 
end a marker colour. They inha! t the Gu.f of 
Bothnia. 

i» i . Phoca Vit. C aspic a, the C.ifpian Seal, is 
of a mixed colour, and inhabits tlu Cafpian Sea. 

iv. Phoca Vit. Sibirica, the Siberian Seal, 
is of a fiiver white colour, and inhabits the lakes 
B-iikai and Oit'm in Siberia. 

19 Phoca Ur sin a, the/ea bear, or v rfme JtaU 
has external ears. The maie is greatly fuperior 
in to the female. The bodies of each are of 
a conic form, v^ry thick before, and taper to the 
tail. The length of a large one is eight feet ; the 
greateft circumference, live feet ; n ar the tail, 
10 inches; and the weight is about 800 lb. The 
Hide pi 'j rifts like that of a pug-dog, but the head 
rife - fuddenly ; thr teeth lock into one another 
when the mouth is fhut : the tongue is large ; the 
eyes are large and prominent, and may be cover 
e<! at p'Cafurt by a finny membrane. The length 
ot the fort »eg* is 24 inches; they are like thofe 
of other quadvupe s n 't immerftd in the body 
like thofe of tea;?; the feet are formed with to*rs 
like thofe of oth^r animals, but arc covered with 
a naked lkin, fo that externally they feim to be a 
fhapvlefs r nalg| the hind 'egs ate fix'd to tin bo- 
dy quite behind, .ike thole of com. non feu Is ; but 
arc capable of being brought forward, fo th.it the 
animal nukes ufc of them to for itch its head. 
Theie an nuls are found m the northern leas. 
They are found in amazing quantities between 
Kimtlchatka and Anierca; but are fearedy 
known to land on the Altai ic fhore: nor are they 
even taken except in the three Kurilian illands, 
and fro .. t lienee in the B br - wok More, or Bea- 
ver Sin, as far a- the Krouik.i headland, off the 
l iver K untf haika, which comprehend only from 
5 o° to 56° Lit. N. It is cbferv ible that they ne- 
ver double t he fouthern cape of the pempfula, or 
are found on the wcilmi fi ie in the Penf liii.fita 
fea: bu k their gn at rtfort has been obferved to 
be to Bering’s iflauds. They are rd ularly mi- 
gratory. They lull appear oil the three Kurile 
lfi.ind* and Kimtfchatka in the carlieft fpring. 
There is not one female which does not coine 
pregnant. Such as arc then taken are ooened, 
the young taken nut and ikmued. They are 
found in Berng's ifl md only on the we fit rn fhore, 
being the part oppofite to Alia, where they firft 
appear on their migration trom the fouth. Ui- 
fine feats are alio found in the S. hemilphere, fp»m 
under the .me, in the ilk* of Galhpagos, to N w 
Georgia, in Lat. 54° i d S. and Lon. 37 0 i d W. 
In t lie intermediate parts, tlu y are nut with in 
New Zealand, in the ifle of Juan Fernandez, and 
JVIalTa Fuera, and a:ong the coafts of Chili to Ter- 
ra del Fuego an 1 Staten Land. In Juan Fertiaxl- 
diz, Staten L ind, and N w Georgia, they f.varm, 
as they do at tin N. extremity of this vafl ocean. 
Thofe r f 'he S. hemifohere aifo migrate — Alex- 
ander Selkirk, who palie 1 4 loneiy years on the 
ifle of Juan Fernandez, remarked that they come 
Alhoic m June, and fuy till September. Captain 
Cook found them again in their place of remigra- 
tion in equal abundance, on Staten Land and 
New Georgia in Dec. and Jan.; and Don Pernet- 
ty found them on the Falkland illands in Fchr. 
According to the Greenlanders, this fpecies in- 
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habits the S. parts of their country. ThfydQtj 
Au'vek.tjiik, and fay it is very fierce, and tnrstij 
pieces whatsoever it meets; ti.at »t lives on la 
as well as in water, and is giratly dreadul byifi 
hunters. During the three mon’hs of form 
t’'cy lead a rnoft mdoient life: they arrive at tbd 
1 Grinds vaftly fat ; but during that time they m 
fcarcc t vi r in motion, confine themfe»vcjr 
whole weeks to one fpot, flap a grrat part j 
the time, eat nothing, and, except the eir.p^ 
im.Pt the females have in fucklinp their yoi 
are totally inactive. They live in familus: 
ma.e has from 8 to 50 females, whom he gu 
with the jtaloufy of an caftcrn monarc ; arvd l) 
th- y »it by thousands on the fliores, each fan 
keeps ltfeif feparate from the tell, andfametin 
with the* young and un,narried ones, amon 
1 20. The males are very irafcibic and often 
about the females. T e battles are veryvwk 
the wounds they receive are very deep, ami 1 
femble the cuts of a labre. At the end of a fid 
they leap into the fea, to w r alh away the l 
The mates are very fond of their youog, but* 
tyrannical towards the females. Theyf’jnmn 
fwiftly, at the rate of feven milts ah ha 
wounded, they will feize on the boat, andq 
it along with vaft impetuofity, and 
fmk it. They can continue a long tiwi 
water. When they want to ciimb the t 
tluv fallen with their fore paws, and dravtl 
k r.es up. They art very tenacious cf hfe,l 
will live fora fortnight after receiving fuchircf 
as would immediately deftroy any other J 
The Kamtfchatkanstake them by harpo 
they never land on their fhore. To ll.eba 
is fattened a iong line, by which theydrartj 
animal to the boat after it 1 fpent vrrtb fall 
but in the chafe, the hunters arc afraid of i 


near an approach 
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•aft the animal fl.onU 
on, and fink their vefTcl. The fleih of 1 
males is rank and naufeous ; that of the fa 
laid to referr.bie lamb; that of the you 
roafted, a fn eking pig. The fkins of the ) 
cut out of the bellies of the dams arc ctfl 
for clothing, and are fold for about 3 s. 41^ 
thofe of the old lor only 4 s. Their remiifl 
is in S pt. when they depart exceffively lean,^ 
take their y«»ung with them. On therr retr 
they again frequent the fame places which 1 
did in the fpring. Their winter rttreatianel 
known; they are fuppoftd to be the ifiandij 
tween Kuriii and Jipan, called Ccmpajw - 
Staten Land Jefo Gqfima , which were difronj 
by Mirtin Uriel in 1641 ; as by his account,'? 
mtives employed themftives in the captu 
feais. Tk*y arrive along the fhorcs of the 1 
ifliuds, an 1 part of thole of Kamtlcbatks 1 
t ic S. T!iey inhabit only the W.iidebfF 
ifle which faces Kamtfchatka ; and when the] 
turn m September, their route is due S 
tow ird$ t^e difeoveries of Uriel. W 

FUOCiE \ the laft town of Ionia, and of 2 
lVs becaulV litua ed on the right or N. fidcofjj 
Hermu , which he makes the boundary oi a 
to the S. (Mela, Piin . Pic!.) It ftood far m I 
lan \ on a bay or arm of the fea; hadtwof 
f-Ac harbours, the one called Lampter , I he o' 
Naujlatkmcs. (Livj.) It was a colony oil 
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Ift', (itmteil »n the ■ territory of JEuli?. (Herod.) times the city of Pinica. 
VI /li.'ii in 0.4ul was a colony from it. It was one 
if the it cities wtjich aflembled in the Panioni- 
iff, or general council of Ionia. Some writers tell 
» f thii while the Gumlations of this city were lay- 
hjtftVre appeared near the fhore a great Dio.il of 
U :.urr.«; whence it was called P}y>cu<i> from 

P ohmy, who makes the Ilcnnus the 
Hilary between JEolia and Ionia, pi ices Pho- 
|*irt^ulis; hut ail other geographers reck :.n 
•ig the cities of Ionia. It flood on the ft.a- 
twemCuma on the N. and Smyrna on the 
ff.Trrmis; and w ib anciently one of the 
ve.ihhy and gowci fill cities of all Afia ; but 

E Hrapoor vili ge, though the fee or a bilimp, 
ftoc^’.ns were expert mariners, and tht firft 
$ the Greeks that undertook long voyages; 
h they performed in galleys of 50 oars. As 
~»PP acil the .tfeives to trade an<l navigation, 
became acquainted pretty, early with the 

E arn! iflmds of Europe, where they are laid 
rc founded fevera! cities, viz. Velia in I- 
Al a Li a, or Aleria, in Cortica ; and Maf- 
|*ovr Marseille sj in Gaul. Neither were 
Unacquainted with Spain ; for Herodotus 
JjS that, in the tine of Cyrus the Great, 

PKXjeans arriving .at SarteHus, a city in the 
C.i»liz, were treated with extraordinary 
Kj by Argathonius king of that country; 
fearing that they were under .apprehention 
trowing power of Cyrus, invited them to 
his kingdom. The Phocxans couid not 
tiled upon to forth ke their country ; but 
large fuin of money, which that prince 
gave them, to defray the expence of 
fca ftrong w i»i round their city. This wall 
fc*t on their return ; but it was un able to 
power of Cyrus, whof? general Harpa- 
the city with a numerous army, 

Hcccd it to the utrnoft extremities. The 
offered to capitulate, but the con- 
offlrcd by Iliroagtis teeming fevere, they 
he would allow them three days to de- 
f and, in the mean time, withdraw his 
diarpagus comphed with their rrqueft, 

t rrocseans put their wives, children, and 
ible effevfts on hoard fevera 1 vefleb, and 
them to the illand of Chios. Their de- 
to purchafe the CEncffi in illand% which 
to the Ch’ans, and fettle there. But 
p*n«*^calous of lofing their trade, refut* .1 : 
pttofca again, and having taken Pho- 
'cpiife, put all the Pcrluns in it to the 
They next went to C01 fica ; but great 
them returned very foon. They then 
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with Ant'ocbm 
the Great; whereupon it was bclieged, taken, 
and piolidered, by the Roman general; but al- 
lowed to be governed by its own law?. In :1c 
war which Arittonicus brother to Attalus, king if 
Pergamus, raifed againtt the Romans, they afiif - 
ed the former to the utmoft of their power; which 
fo highly difpleafcd the fennte, that they com- 
manded the town to be demolilhed, and the wholf 
race of the Phocxans t i be exterminated. But 
the Mafiilienfes interpoftd, and, with difficulty, 
alfu.iged the anger of the feimte. Pompev de- 
clared Phocxa a free city, and reftored the in- 
habit nits to all their privileges ; whence, unuer 
the fir ft empeiors, it was reckoned one of the 
moft flounllung cities of all Alia Minor. It ia 
now called Foe 11 1 a. 

PIIOCiEANS, / Phoct.enses, the people of 

PIIOCAd, or J PhocjCa. 

PIIOCA 1 CUS, a name given to Marseilles. 
L"c;in. 

PiiOCAS, a Roman centurion, who was made 
emperor by the army, and was crowned t Conftan- 
tinople about A. D. 6 eg. T'fie emperor Mauri- 
tius, thus defected, lied to Chalce.Ion with his 
five children, whom Phocas caufed to be inhu- 
manly murdered before his eyes, and then he 
murdered Mauritius himftlf, his brother, ami ft- 
vcral others who were attached to him. Phocas 


then lent his own image and that of his wife Lr- 
ontia to Rome. Gregory the Great, then fcrlhoo 
of Rome, cauled the images to be lodged in the 
oratory of the martyr Cxlariu*, and wrote congra- 
tulatory letters to the ufurper. As loon as the 
murder of Miuritius was known, Narfts, wlio 
commanded the troops on the frontiers of Peril a, 
revolted. Phocas, however, managed matters f> 
a? to gun bun ov t r to his intend, and then trci- 
bheroufiy burnt him ihve Phocas, by his cruelty, 
foon bee. one gent rally bated, for he lpm d nei- 
ther fex nor aye, and amongft others hi murdered 
Conflantina the widow of Mauritius, and her 
daughter?. la 609 a confpir.icy was form'd 
agamft him, but was tlifeovcreilf ami the net !<•»»; 
concerned in it put to death. I11 610, himwf, 
he was overtaken by the fate he hid fo long de- 
ferred. H raciiu ;, the foil of H'T.ieiian r v;r ' * 
of Africa, bring acknowledged as emperor by the 
people of Africa, fiilcd thence with a formidable 
fleet, and a powerful army far Cemftantinople, 
where he defeated the tyrant's fleet. Phocas 
took refuge in the p.ibce ; but one Photinn*, 
whole wife lie had debauched, purfaiing him, for- 
ced the gates, dragged the cowardly emperor from 
the tin one, and having Dripped him of the impe- 


Gibjcftnn either to the Perfians, or ty- rial robe?, ami clothed him with a black veft, car- 
* k " « 1 i- . ried him in chains to Hcnmliu?, who commanded 

his hanas and feet, then his arms, and at iaft hfe 
head, to be cut oft : and his body Was delivered to 
the fo diers. who burnt it in the fotum. Such 
w,^ the end of this ciuel tyrant, after he ha t 
reigned 7 years and fume months. He was greatly 
addivfled to wine and women, inexorable, .1 ftrn:.- 
gcr to eomcAfli on, and in his principles a heretic. 

PHGCI \N$ * ^‘ ,r Phocfnsian.s, the inhabi- 
Piiocicl, * 

L i i PIICCICLr I, 


their own. Among the latter we find 
made of Laodarvua, who attended Di- 
(kfpis in his expedition againft the Scy- 
3 nd of Dionyfias, who, joining Ariftago- 
hw of M’htus, and chief author of the 1- 
®hrlnon,rttireil, after the defeat of his coun- 
Tito Piocnicia, where he made an immenfe 
t^i/ing on ail the fliips he met with tr:fd- 
nt e*o.intry. From Phaenicra he failed to 
he cottmifttcd great depredation'] on 
■nktyimanr and Tufcans; but is fai«t never 
P? nK»Wfted the Greeks. la the Roa^a 
^•XYU. Part II. 
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PHOCICUM ft * m um, the Pbocian or Sacred 
tVar. < arried on by the Thebans and Philip II. 
agatnft the Phnci^ns, for plundering the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. See Macsdon, § 8, and Pho- 

CIS 

PHOCILIDES, a Greek poet and phikfophcr 
of Miletus, who flourifhed about A. A. C. 540. 
The poetical piece now extant, attributed to him, 
i*n«'t of his comoofition, but of an other poet who 
lived in the reign of Adrian* 

Pii' CION, a diiunguilhed Athenian general 
and orator in the time of Philip II. of Micedon. 
He was too modeft to folicit command, though, 
either as a foldier, orator, ftatcfman, or general, 
he was by far Uie moft eminent Athenian of his 
time. As he was a moft difinterc fled patriot, he 
could entertain no affection for Philip: but as nc 
knew the ditpofition of his countrymen, and how 
unltkeiy they were to fapport mcaAires neeefT.iry 
to humble the Macedonian power, he choft ra- 
ther to cultivate the efteem which Philip (bowed 
lor the ftate of Athens, as a mean of pxeiervmg 
her, when lhe fliouid be reduced to that fiiuation 
which he conceived they wanted virtue to pre- 
vent. (See MaceDqn, j A) He was, however, 
appointed to command the army which wa, fent 
to aflift the Byzantines againft Philip, whom he 
obliged to rtturn to his own dominions. This 
truly great uran, fchoro (though extremely poori 
bo fum offered by Philip or Alexander could 
bribe to bctiay hi«* country, add who on all ©eca- 
fions gave them found advice, u’as at length ac- 
cufed by his ungrateful countrymen. This hap- 
pened A. A. C. 318. He was fent to Athens by 
'Polyperrbon, head of a faction in Macedonia, 
with his friend's, chained in carts, with this ittef- 
fage, u That though he was convinced they wtre 
traitors, yet he left them to be judged by the A- 
thenians, as a free people.” They were all in a 
fu.ui~.ary manner condemned to death, viz. Pho- 
eion, Nicocles, AhcudTppiw, Agamen, and Py- 
thocles ; thefe were prekmt : Demetrius Phaie- 
reus, Callimedon, Charickrs, and others, were con- 
demned i n their abfence. The (fcleen of his ene- 
mies was not extinguished With his life; they de- 
creed that his corpfr fhoilld be Baniflied the A- 
thenian territories. When the Athenians began to 
cool, and remember the many fervices they had 
received from Phocion, they decreed him a fra- 
tue of brafs; ordered his bones to be brought 
back at the public expence ; and decreed that his 
accufers ihouid be put to death. 

PHOCIS, a country of 6rcecc, between Boeo- 
tia on the E.and Locris on the W. extending from 
the Sinus Corinfhiacu9 on the S. to the fea of Eu- 
boea on the N. and, according to Dionyfius, as far 
as Thermopylae ; but reduced afterwards to nar- 
rower bounds (Dtmqfl. StrMb*P&uf') Itsgreatcft 
length was from N. to S. between 38° 4/ and 3^° 
20', about is arifcs ; but not extending 30 miles, 
from E. to W. u e, from 23* id r to 23* 40' at the 
wideft, but about 23 miles towards the Corinthian 
bay, and much narrower flHl towards the N. It 
was named from Phocus the fon of Omytion, a 
native of Corinth ; but was foon after invaded by 
the JEatnetse, under Phocus, the fon of JEacus 
king of JBgina. 1a Fbocif these were many cc- 


ebrated mountains, particuhrly Cytlweo, & 
1,1 con, and Parnassus. (Sec thfc two ‘ “ 
Cythaerou was confccrated to tbcMsktai 
a c thefe, and was equally celebrated by the 
The chief river, wna the Cephi$us,tu*mo| 
the foot of ParnafTus northward, *fld 
the Pindus, near the boundary of that bnpli 
bad fcfcral confidcrable cities; fuch as 
Cr’lTa, and Antecyra, which, according toj 
iemy, were on the feacoafts; andPrTSii 
*hia, Daulri, Etatia, Eigcftbenia, and 
which were inland towns. Elatm was tin, 
and ricbeft after Delphi. Daufis was 
for the ftaturt and prwe&of it&iulul 
for the tragical events £ud to ban hi 
it. (See Philomela, II.) Dsucai 
king of that part of Phocis which lie* 
naflus, at the time that Cecrops 1 . * 
Attica ; but the Fnoeums afterwards 
felvts into a commonwealth, governed 
alTcmblies, chofen from among them 
changed frequently. Of the' hiftory of 
cians little is known till the time of the 
of which the fokowmg was the 
Phocians ! aving prefutned to plough 
ries of the city of Cyrra, confccrated 
phic go'*, were fummoned by the 
ftates before the court of the Amphid 
a conliderabie fine was impo&d upos 
their facriiege. They refused topay 
next afltmhly ’ their dominions were 
confiscated to the ufc of the Umpk. 
pe rated the Phocians frill more; wh% 
ltigat on of one P.hilo melus, feiard 
temple, plundered it of its treafurt, sail 
facred depofitum for a confidcrabie 
gave rife to the Pboclan or H§Jy owr, 
thei.s, Sparta, aud Came others of the 
Can dates declared for the Phoci; 
Thebans, Thofialiaos, Locrians»aad 
them. The various particular* of this 
lafred 10 years ; and wherein Philip lL 
took an active part; with the dtfeat 
Fhatllcs and Onomarehuj, the “ 
rais, are related under MjsCEBON, J I 
being ended, the grand council aflci 
impofed an annual fine of 60 talents 
Phocians, to bt paid to the temple, 
ed till they had fully repaired the danuf 
fufiatned, and, till this reparation fhoald 
they were excluded from dwcilug *1 
towns, and from having any vote in tbci 
fcmbiy. They did not, however, cost* 
under this Irtavy' (entenee: their koovxl 
made thetT affiftancc fo necellary to thc^ 
they were glad to remit it ; after which 
they continued to behave with thtir M 
rage and refoluiion, and toon obliterated 1 
iner guilt.. 

PHOCUS, the name of three ancient 
r. the founder, and, a. the firfr invadul 
cis ; which laft was the fon cf JEacw ipl 
the, one of the Nereids, and brother oH 
and Telamon ; who killetf him : 3. TbcB 
celebrated Phociok, who avenged hW 
death, but never did any other mtimuAi 
PHOC YLIDES. See Pmocuibsi. J 
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PHOEBE, in the mythology, t. a name of produftiveofmanyneceflariesforfoodiodclotlu 
una: (See Diana.) a. A daughter of Leucippus, mg. The air is wholefome, and the climate a- 
other of Tyndarus, K. of Sparta, by Philodice, grecable. It is plentifully watered by fmail ri- 
fdas»htcrof Inachus. She and her lifter Hi- vets; which, running down from mount Libanus, 
ii were betrothed to their toufins Lynceu* and fonulimes fwell to an immoderate degree, either 
i% but , were carried off and married by their increaftd by the melting of the (hows on that 
her cou&ni. Castor and Pollux. mountain, or by h a-vy rains. Upon thefe occa- 

PHOEBEUM, a town of Laconia, near Sparta, (ions they overflow, to the great danger and hm- 


fBCEBlDAS, a Spartan general, fent to alfift the 
Rfcioniaft* againft the Thr>cians. He feized 
fedtadel of Thebts, for which aft of perfidy* 
Ntor'ans, mltead of rewarding, difgraccd and 
■Red hhn, though they ftiil retauieo the ci- 
V (C.Ntpcs.J He died A. A. C. 377. 
RltEBUS, one of the namt« given by ancient 
■tologifts to the Sun, So., or Apodlo. See A- 

IBOEMOS. a lake of Arcadia. Lcmpr . 

p.) PHOEN1CE, an ancient town of Epirus. 

fcrox. c. 12. 

|)Phowce,otI the ancient name of a 
nCENICIA, \ country lving between 
*tfeand 36th degrees of Lat. N. ; bounded 
lit on the N. and E. ; by Judaea on the S. 5 
if the Mediterranean on the W. Some de- 
Re name from one Phoenix 5 others from 
l palm or date , as thefe trees abounded tn 
■nuy. Some fuppofc that Pbamice is ori- 
fitranflation of the Hebrew word Edom, 
the Edomites who fled thither in the days 
nd. By the contraction of Canaan it was 
Red Cbna, anciently Rhabbothin and 
i The Jews commonly named it Canaan; 
Home part of it they knew by the name of 
►ioEwicB. Bochnrt tells us, that the moft 
Rk etymology is Phene Anaky i. e. “ the de- 
■#* if Anak/’ Such were the names pe- 
<0 this fmail country ; though Phoenice was 
ime* extended to all the maritime countries 
Judaea, and Canaan to the Phiiiftines, 
to the Amalckites. But thefe two 
R sad the feft, were moft generally fwal- 
«p by thofe of Palestine and Syria. 
k feme dilagreement among authors with 
Ito the northern limits of this country. 
i makes the river Eleutberus the boundary 
toiev on the N. but Pliny, Me* a, and Stc- 
\ place it *n the iftand of Aradus, N. of 
*cr. Strabo obferves, that fame will have 
tecrElcutherus to be the boundary of Se- 
the fide of Phce/iice and Caelofyria. Gn 
^ of Phaemce, and S. of the Eteutherus, 
^thc following cities: Simyra, Orthofia, 
h>u§, Botrys, Bybius Paisehyblu®, Berytus, 
Markm-a, Tyrus, Paljetyrus. phee* 
fended, according to Ptolemy, even be- 
•«®Bt Carmel ; for that geographer places 
•nice aot only JScdippa and Ptolemaic, but 
®®«m and Darra, which ftand S. of that 
Thefe, owever, properly fpeaking, 
W to Paleftine. We will not attempt to 
t0 *ttbe bounds of the midland Phcenice* 
•yrtckmis in it the following towns : Ar- 
**Wbto% (Old Bybius,) Gabala, and C*- 
This province was confiderabiy ex* 
Wio the times of Chriftianity; when, being 
as a province of Syria, it included both 
^•fcas and Palmyra. Tbe foil is good, and 


dcrance of the traveller and damage of the counr 
try. Among thefe rivers is th^t of Adonis. 

(1.) PHOENICIAN, adj., Of or belonging to 
Phoenicia. 

(a.) Phoenician Language. See Pwilolo- 
GY, St 8 . IV. 

PHOENICIANS, the inhabitants of Phoknj* 
CfA. It Is unwerfally allowed that the Phcenici- 
ans were Canaattkea by defeent. Their blood 
muft have been mixed, however, with that of fo- 
reigners in procefs of time, as happens in aH 
trading places The Phoenicians were governed 
by kings ; and their temtory, fmail as ;t was, in- 
cluded fevrral kingdoms ; namely, thofe of Sidon, 
Tyre, Aradus, Berytus, and By bins. In this par- 
ticular they adhered to the primitive government 
of their forefathers ; who, like the other Canaan- 
ites, were under many petty pyinces, to whom 
they allowed the fovereign dignity, referving to 
themfelves their natural rights and liberties. Of 
their civil laws we have no fyftcm. With regard 
to reiigion, the Phoenicians were the moft grofs 
and abominable idolaters. Baal-bcrith, B aize- 
bub, Baaifamen, 8 tc. mentioned in feripture, 
were fome of the Phoenician gods; as were alfo 
Moloch, Afhtaroth, and Thammux. Among the 
Phoenn ians, the chief deity was named Baal t or 
Baal-famen ; whom the Hebrews called Baal Jhe- 
mim , or tbe God of heaven. (See Baal.) Dio- 
dorus Siculus fays their chief deity was that of 
Carthage, Gbrwius , or Saturn. The facrificeg 
offered up to bim were children of the beft fami- 
lies. Our author alfo tells us, that the Carthagi- 
nians had a brazen ftatue or coioflus of this god, 
the hands of which were extended in aft to re- 
ceiyc, and bent downwards in fucb a manner, 
that the chijd laid thereon immediately fell dowi) 
into a hollow where there was a fiery furnace. 
He adds alfo, that this inhuman praftice ftemed 
to confirm a tradition, handed down to the Greeks 
from very early antiqu ty, viz. that Saturn de- 
voured bis own children. The goddef9 Caleftis, 
pr Urania, was held in the higheft veneration by 
the Carthaginians. She is thought to have beep 
the fame with the queen of heaven mentioned ip 
Jeremiah, the Juno Oiympig of tbe Greeks. Be- 
lides thefc there were feveral other deities of later 
date, who were worfhipped among the Phoenici- 
ans, particularly thofe of Tyre, and confequently 
gmong the Carthaginians affo. Thefe wtre Ju- 
piter, Apoilo, Mars, and Bacchus. Jupiter wap 
worfki 'ped under the name of Beltu or Baal. To 
him they addrefled their oaths. The fame name 
was alfo given to the other two, whence they 
were frequently miftaken for one another. Apo»- 
lo or the fun went either by this name fimply, or 
by others of which Baal made a part. Astarts, 
or Ashtauoth, was alfo a chief goddefs of the 
Phoenicians. See Aihtaroth, and Polythe- 
um. Herodotus fuppofts the Phoenicians to 
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Kvve hfcn ctrcnmcifed ; but Jofephus afierts, that 
l one of the nations included under the vayue 
name of JMleltinc and Syria ufed that rite, the 
Jews excepted. They nblt lined, however, from 
the* fleili of fwine. Much is uid of their arts, 

1 fences, and manuf.t&urcs ; but in general terms 
<•: ly. The Si don ians, who were a brain h of 
the Phoenicians, were of a molt hippy g mus. 
They were early addicted to philolbphical exer- 
cifes; infomuch that M >fchus, a Sidonian, taught 
the dovtriiif of atoms before the Trojan war: 
and Aboinenu* of Tyre pu/.zld Solomon by his 
qrteftiors. . Phcenicc continued to be one of the 
feat’s of learning, and Lotn Tyre and Sidon pro- 
duced thtir phuofophers of later ages; namely, 
Boetluis and Diodatus of Sidon, Aniipater and 
Apollonius of Tyre, who gave an account of the 
v riti’ ps and difciples oi Zeno. As to their nia- 
r.ufnfiur'es, the gUls of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, 

; ud the exceeding fine linen they wove ? were the 
product of their own country, and their own in- 
vention; ahd for their extraordinary fkiliin work- 
ing metals, in hewing timber and Hone; in a 
word, for their peifecl knowledge of what wan 
fulid, great, and ornamental in architcifUire — we 
lived only mention the huge flure they bad in e- 
Kcting and decorving the temple at Jerufalem 
under their king Hiram. Their fame for tarte, 
defign, and irgenious invention, was fueh, that 
v natever was elegant, g ear, or pleating, in au- 
|) a re l, vtdfeis, or toys, war diftinguiihcd by tfie 
epdbet of Sidonian, 7 Phoenicians were uke- 
v fe celebrated aa merchant navigators, and 
planters of colonies in foreign p irts. As mer- 
chants they may be faid to have engrolfed ail the 
commerce of the wt'ftcrii world: as navigators, 
they were the He>ld< , the moft experienced, and 
gjeiteft oifeoverers, of the ancient times: they 
) id for m any ages no liyais. In planting colonies 
t v -y extrted themUlves id mu h, that, con Jitter- 
ing their habitation was little inure than the flip 
o*‘ ground between mount Libanus and the lea, 
it is hirprifipg how tluy could fmnilh iuch fup- 
j oes oJ people, and not. who* y depopulate their 
ow n count jy. Ii is gei’r i.dly iuppoiVd, that the 
I s ixniciaus were induct d to deal in tm vign c«sn- 
irodities b> their n».;g! bom hood witn fne Syri- 
. ) .>•} and that, from Lhor example, they turned 
i i'v»r thoughts to trade and navigation, and by^n 
u •common application foon eclipfed their mailers 
ir that art* That fome of the Edomites fled into 
i ib country in the /ays of David, and that they 
were a trading people. A evident. The whole 
thoughts of the Phoenicians were employed on 
lenemes to advance their commerce. They af- 
itctcd no empire but that of the feu ; and teemed 
tp aim at nothing but the peaceable enjoyment of 
t‘ ur trade. This they extended tb all the known 
p rts they could reach ; to the Biitdh com- 
t.^oniy underftcji d by the C.dfiieridcs; to Spuin, 
«\ other places in the ocean, both within and 
V ithoiit liv Straits of Gibraltar; and, in general, 
to all the po»t$ of the Mediterranean, the Black 
S y a, and Ice hike Macotis. In all thefe paru 
t v y had fcitiements and con Upon dentil, from 
viceh they drew what was mean to thcmfelves, 
< ’.might be fo to others; and thus they exercif- 
et) the three great branches of trade, importation, 


exportation, and trail fportatioa. Such wit tbeir 
trade by fca ; and 1 »* Unit hie h they cirriG ou 
by land in Svrii, vUioi otanua, Al T y ri.i, Babylo- 
nia, Perfia, Arabia, and India, it was of ro le.i 
extent, and miy give ns an idea uf v-hal 'la 
people once was, how rich and how dtfcncdlf 
their mm hunts are mentioned in Scripture .u t- 
qual to princes. d heir country wa*,atuiat unir,. 
the great warehmife, where ev, ry thing thatnugitf. 
either adminificr to tuc iitci Cities or luxury « 
mankind was to be found ; which thty dituibjf 
ed as they judged would be belt lor their « 
intereft. As to their navigation, then urge <4 
barkations were of two torts ; t h ey imuicdtfep 
into round fliips or gnuii ; and long tb ips, gatiq 
or triremes* When the y dre w up ir. line 
tie, the gauii were diipokd at a fir.ali di4 
from each other in the wings, or in the ^ 
the rear: their triremes wcie contracted 
in the centre. To difeouragf other iiat’eu* fi 
engaging in comnierct, they pratt led puv.o ’,1 
thus grafped at t!»e whole commerct ol the rt 
known world. Tiny very early apgl-cd <rfiw 
my to navigation. See Astronomy, hub* 
piIOIiNICOPTEKlfS, the Flamingo,* 
nithology, a genus of birds belong ). % to tba 
der of grallsc. The bc.ik is naked, ttctlxw 
bent as U* it woe broken ; the noftrils ait 1*[ 
the feet are palma'ed, and four-toed. Tbfl 
but one fptcies ; v /. 

Phoexk opterus Bahamensis of Cdl 
a native of Africa and America. Thu iptoi 
fe.nbles the heron in lhape, cxeepfing tH 
which is of a veiy fingular form. It is two; 
old before it arrives at its peiled colour; 
then it is eutiieiy red, excepting tire quit 
thgrs which art black. A full grown qi**s 
qual weight with a wild duck ; and when itfc 
eredt, it is five fert liigh. The feet are wd 
The flcih is delicate ; and mofiiy refenib<c*H 
a partridge in talte. The tongue, above 41 
thv-r part, was in the higheft ^Hecm wtt 
Uixuriotis Romans. Theft* birds make that 
on hillocks in ihailuw water; on which th 
wuh their iegs extended down, like a man I 
on a (tool. They breed on tne coalb ot \ 
and the Bahama iiUuds in the Well Indies; 
frequent ull w .ter only. By the particular * 
ot iti, bnl, this bird, in eating, twifu it&fttA 
fide to livie, and makes the upper mandiwv » 
the ground, 'i hey arc very ft lipid, and 
rile at the repvirt of a gun ; nor is it any 
to thole who furvrvc, that they lee others k 
b> their iide ; fo piat, by keeping himftii a 
fight, a towler may kill as many as he p* 
See Plate CCLX$ill. Thcfc buds prefers! 
climate. In the old continent they are not \ 
met with beyond Lit. 40 ° N. or S. Thcyan 
with everywhere on the African coaft and i 
Cent iQes, to thy Cape of Good Hope; and ( 
times on the coatts ot Spain, Italy, aim ilw 
France lying on the Mediterranean ; be*< 
times found at M irl'eilles, and lor lome 
(he Rlione. In loine feafons they Ircquys 
It ppo and the pans adjacent. They aft W 
fo on the Pei fiaii lide of the Cafpian 
thence /ong the W. rtwilt’aii far as the V.ojl 
though thio is at uuy^naiq tiajj.** and etucBJj 
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anfidoabk flocks coming from tisc NE. moftly pitnedufa, Pervoeda or <Agrioj>e, He was, like hi*. 
1 Cd. and Nov.; hut fo foon as the wind chin- brother Cadmus, and Ciux, fent by bis father in 
t'^y totally dithppc.ir. They breed in the purfuit of his lifter Kuropa, whom Jupiter, under 
ye Vcid ides particularly in tnat of Sal. They the for.m of a bqll, had carried away ; and when 
j ;';r i*ie molt part in fiv? J:r, except in breeding his inqu fries proved unfuccefsful, he lit tied in a 
ia. Dampier fays, that, with two in company, country, which was from him called Phokni- 
lied 14 at once, which they cftblted by lc- cia. From him alio the Carthaginians were called 
ei.ng tkmftive-. Ivoibefi tells U3, that they Poem. 

r» iv numerous at the Cape ; keeping in the (3.) Phoenix, in aftronomy, one of the new 
ty un the borders of the lake* and rivers, and Southern Conftcllatiotis. See Astronomy, ) 


H*pn g at night m the long grafs on the hills. 

»rr aifo common in the warm parts of Arne- 
fU^lVru, Chili, Cayenne, Qr.i(ii,and the vari- 
pufiuiuauf the Welt Indies. Sionnc tound them 
at the Bahama Iflands and Cuba, 
ftcic t cy breed, Their locxl chit fly conliiU of 
U*i hill or their eggs ; and of water infe^D, 
^ a they fearch after by plunging in the bill 
d part of the head. AVhult feeding, one of 
ur. u laid to ftand centinel, and the moment he 
pud* the alarm, the whole flock takes wing, 
^wbird, when at reft, Hands on one leg, the o- 
kuemg draw 11 up ciofr to the body, with the 
p placed under the unrig on that fide of the 
flf it Ibnds on. They me fumethnes c.aight 


Pf* and arc brought up tame ; but arc always 
gWnt of cold : and in ::.-s Hate L.dom live. 
RiOINiCUKUS. See Mo r ac 1 l la, N'* 10. 
fdOLNIOJS, in ancient geography; 1. A 


(WiiMuf 1J totia : 2. ami 3. A mountain and 
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(4.) Phoenix, in botany, the Great Pahn t or 
Date tice\ a genus of plants belonging to the or- 
der of palmx. There is only one fptcics, viz. 

Phoenix dactylifera, the common date 
tree, a native ot Africa and the ealleni coun- 
tries, where it grows to 50, 60, and 100 Feet high. 
The trunk is lound, upright, and ftuddtd with 
protuberances, which are the vtftigcs of the de- 
cayed leaves. From the top illucs forth aciufter 
of leaves or branches 8 or 9 feet long, extending 
all round like an umbrella, and bending a littie 
towards the earth. The bottom part produces a 
number of ftalks like thole of the middie, but 
fcieiom lhooting fo high as 4 or 5 lect. Thtfe 
ftalks, fays Ada icon, diftUfe the tree very coidi* 
derably; fo that, wherever it naturally grows in 
forclls, it is txliemely difticult to open a palfage 
through its prickly leaves. The date tree was 
introduced into Jamaica foon after the conqueft 


Ain I.yeia : 4. A lea port of Eiythix. Livj 9 of the ifland by the Spaniards. There are, how- 
W>4(. ever, but few' of them in Jamaica at this time. 

■OliXICUSA* one of the JE >l:an Iflands; The fruit is fomewhat in the ftiape of an acorn, 
■ntal t ► uic uiu. See ili.d article. It is compoftd of a thin, light, and glody meni- 

pniNlSs-V, a patronymic of D. do. Virg. brane, fomewhat pellucid and ycilowifh ; whicli 
fc) HlO! ** IX, ton ot Amyutor king of Ar- contains a tine, foft, and pulpy fruit, which is 
iv Clcwhule or Hippo lamia, was preceptor firm, fwcct, and fomewhat vinous to the tafte, cf- 

C i g Acuities. Ills lather h iving proved culcnt, and wholcfomc ; wjthin this is iuclofed a 
ut.vlns wife, thiuiyh ton due fa for a con- folid, tough, and bard kernel, of a pale grey co- 
l»c caiit d C.’ftM, Cieohule peifii wled her fun lour on tue outline, and finely maiblcd witliin 


tax to ingratiate himfeif w ith his father’s like the nutmeg. For medicinal ufe, dates are to 
IffclV, Plucnix talily lucceeded ; but Amyn- be chofen large, full, frelli, yellow on the fur- 
fkk’overing his intrigues, pronounced a eurfe face, foft and tender, not too much wrinkled ; 
■limn, and the Ion was fjoil after deprived of fuch as have a vinous tafte, and do not rattic 
ht b> divine vengea ice. Some lay that A- when ihaken. They are produced in many parts 
£r himfeil put out his 'Olds im e.% which fo of Europe, but never ripen perfectly there. The 
pkul him, that he meditated the death of his beft are brought from Tunis; they are aifo very 
p* IVty, however, pievailed over palfun; fine and good in Egypt and in many parts of the 
Jtlut he i.»ij;ht not become a parriiidc, Phce- eaft. Thofe of Spain and France look well; but 
ftlul from Argos to the court of Pcleus king are never perfectly ripe, and very iubjtift to dc- 
Pttiu.n litre lie waM treated with ttndernefs; cay. They are preferved three different ways; 
Ju* carried him to Chirou, who reftored him fome prefled and dry ; others prefled more mo- 
■nc)e fight; foon after which; he wis made derately, and again moiftened with their own 
^ptor to Achilles, his be *e facloi \ ion. He juice; and others not prthld at all, but moiften- 
prefemed with the government of many cd w ith the juice of other dates, as they are pack- 
made king of the Do lopes. lie we».t cd up, which is done 111 baikets or (kins. Thofe 
Iks pupil to the Tronn war. Auer the preferred in this laft way arc much the beft. 
»ol Achilles, Phtcnix, w ith others, was com- Dates have always been cftcemcd moderately 
Bimi by the Greeks to return into Greece, llrcngthcning and aftringent. Though the date 
to die war young Pyrrhu?. This com- tree grows everywhere iudifcriminately on the 
iuri be fuccefsl idly pci fount d ; and after the northern coafts of Africa, it is not cultivated 
Troy, be returned with Pyrrhus, and died with cate, except beyond Mount Atlas; bccaufc 
fckfice. He was buried, according to Strabo, the heat i9 not fulnciently powerful along the 
If Trachinia, where a fmall river in the nei^h- coafts to bring the fruits to matuiity. M. Dcs 
JNhcKid received the name of Ptanix. Fontaines fays, all that part of the Zaara w inch 

P ) Faui nix, the fon of Agcnor, by a nymph is near Mount Atias, and the only part of this 
was called Teitpboj } «, according to Apollo- vaft defert which is inhabited, produces very lit- 
**Vsud Molchu^ or, according to others, E- tie corn ; the foil being fandy, and burnt up by 
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<he Tun, is aim oft entirely unfit fertile cultivation 
of grain, its only productions of* that kind being 
* little barley, maize, and forgo. The date tree, 
however, fuppJies^ the deficiency of corn to the 
inhabitants of thefe countries, and furnifo.es them 
with almoft the whole of thewr fubfiftence. They 
have flocks of fheep ; but as they are not nume- 
rous, they prtferve them for the fake of thetr 
wool ; befidcs, the flefh of thrfe animals is very 
unwhoiefome food in countries that are exceffive- 
iy warm. The date trees are planted without 
order, 11 feet diftant from each other, near rivu- 
lets and ft reams. Forefts of them may be feen 
here and there, fome of which are feveral league* 
in circumference. The extent of thefe planta- 
tions depends upon the quantity of water which 
can be procured to water them. AH thefe foreft* 
are intermixed with orange, almond, and pome- 
granate trees, and with vines which twift round 
the trunks of the date trees; and the heat in 
ftrong enough to ripen the fruit, though they are 
never exp 'fed to the fun. Along the rivulets and 
ft reams, dykes are eredted to ftop the courfe of 
their waters, that they may be dift intuited among# 
the date trce9 by fmall canals. The number of 
canals is fixed for each individual ; and in feveral 
cantons, to have a right to them, the proprietors 
are obliged to pay an animal fum proportionable 
to the number and extent of their plantations. 
Care is taken to till the earth well, and to nift a 
circular border around the root of each tree, that 
the water may remain longer and in iarger quan- 
tity. The date trees are watered in every feafon, 
hut more particularly during the great heats of 
fummer. In winter, new plantations of this tree 
are formed. For this purpofe thofe who culti- 
vate them t^ke fhoots of thofe which produce 
the beft dates, and plant them at a fmall pittance 
one from the other. At the end of 3 or 4 years, 
thefe ihoots begin to bear fruit; but this fruit is 
as yet dry, without fweetnefs, and even without 
kernels; they never reach the htgheft degree of 
perfedion of which they are fufceptiWe till they 
are about 15 or 20 year^ old. Thefe plants are, 
however, produced from the feeds taken out of 
the fruit, provided they are frefh. They fhould 
be fown in pots filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
which fhould be kept in a moderate temperature 
of heat, and frequently watered. When the 
plants are come up to a proper fize, they ihouid 
be each planted in a feparatefmaU pot, filled with 
the fame light earth, and phinged into a hot-bed 
again, obferving to refrefh them with water, as 
alfo to let them have air in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon and the bod in which they 
are placed. During the fummer, they Ihouid re- 
main m the fame hot-bed; but in the beginning 
of Anguft, they fhould have a great (hare of air 
to harden them agamft the approach o f winter j 
for if they are too much forced, they will be fo 
tender as not to be preferved through the print®* 
without much difficulty, efpecially if there is not 
a bark ftove to keep them in. The foil, io which 
thefe plants fhould be placed, mud be compofed 

half of light frefh 
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fea (and and rotten dung, or tannm hfa ffl e- 
qual proportion ; theft fhould be carefully mix- 
ed, and la‘d in a heap 3 or 4 month* at Waft be- 
fore it is afed, Hut fhottid be often tnnied over to 
prevent the growth of weeds, and tofveeten the 
earth. The trees, however, which fpnug freu 
feed, never produce fo good dates a* thofe tbs 
are raifed from fhoots; they being always pw 
and ill tafted. It is undoubtedly by force oted. 
trvation, and after ft veral generations, that thd 
acquire a good quality. The date trees whim 
have been erigfnally fown, grow rapidly, and be* 
fruit in the 4th or yth year. Care is taken to eg 
the inferior branches of the date tire in propdj 
tion as they rife; and a piece of the root k 
ways left erf fume inches in length, which 
the cafy means of climbing to file fummit I 
trees live a long time, according .to the it 
of the Arabr ; who fay that, when they to 
tained to their fuil growth, no change is obi 
m them for the fpace of three generation, 
number of females which are cultivated is 
faperior to that of the malts, becaufc' the? 
much more profitable. The fexual organs 
<Ute tree grew upon different ftaiks, 
trees flower in Ap il and May, when 
cut the male branches to impregnate the 
For thi* purpofe, they make an incif ' 
trunk of each branch which they wifh w 
duce fruit, and place in it a ftatk of ma* 
era ; without this precaution the datcUtr 
pro luce only abortive fruit. In fo»t 
&ie male branchea are only fhaken over ! 
male. The practice of impregnating ’ 
tree in this manner is very ancient 
(bribes it very accurately in that parte : 
where he treats of the paini tree. Thcrt 
ly any part of the date tree which is 
The wood, though of a fpangy textyn 
a number of Years, that the inhabit* 
country fay it is uncorruptible. The? 
for mnring beams and .inftruments or I 
it burns ilowly, but the coals which « 
its combuftion are very flrong, and ; 
great heat. The Arabs ft rip the bark 
parts from the young dati tree*, anf! t it ! 
ftance, which is in the centre; it isnryn 
ing. and has a fweet tafte : it is koo* v " r 
name of the marrow of the date tree, 
a.fj the leaves, when they' are young anu i 
with U men mice; the old ones are bid « 
dry, and ai-e employed for making n ® lts lB 
they works of the fame Kina, which are tool 
fed, and with which they cariry on a conM* 
trade in the interior parts of the country, j 
the fides of the ftumps of the branches 1 
Jbaye been left, anfe a great number 0 1 A 
filament, of wlrich they make ropes, andi 
might ferye to fabricate cloth. Ofthe faff 
and fugar,' "fays Halftiquift, the Egyptians I 
conferire, which has a very pleafant tafte. 
gypf they tile the leaves as fly-flaps, for ■ 
away the numerous infers which prove w 
blefome in hot countries. The hard bonglj 
ufed lor fences and other purpofesof ko& 
the principal ftera for building fr ‘ u “ fT " 
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in the following manner, viz. nan HI ugni irein me pnntipdi n.eiu rur uuiiuiu^. * 
earth taken from a pafture ground, the other half fore it is rip^» is fomewhat a&ringcnt ; but * 
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SfcoroqgUjr mature, ia of the nature of Che fig . 
The Senegal dale* are Ihortcr than thofe of E- 
jrypt, but much thicket in the pulp, which isfaid 
to have ft (iigarf agreeable tafte, fuperior to that 
of rfie heft dates of the Levant* A white liquor, 
known hf the name of milt, is drawn alfo from 
the date tree. To obtain it, all the branches are 
art from the fumrait of one of thefe trees, and 
t|er feveral iociGons Lave been made m k, they 
geo ered with leaves, in or ler that the beat of 
tfuo may not dry it. The fap dro ^s down in- 
lieflel placed to rceeive it, at the 1 ottom of 
‘ nlar groove, made be'ow the mcifions. The 
k of the date .tree has a fweet amt agreeable 
f when it is new \ it is very refrefbing, and it 
fm given to fick people to drink, but it gt- 
Itfy turns four in 14 hours. Old trees are 
fCco for this operation, because the cutting of 
ttmsckes, and the large quantity of &p which 
l*» from them, greatly exhauft them, and often 
ifc them to decay. The male flowers of the 
*5 tree are alfo ufefui. They are eaten when 
B tender, mixed up with a little lemon juice, 
kjr are reckoned to be very provocative: the 
Dur which they exhale is probably the caufc of 
I property being afertbed to them. Thefie date 
n are very lucrative to the inhabitants of the 
bt Some of them produce *0 bunches of 
Its; but care is always taken to lop off a part 
^hem, that thofe which remain may become 
xo or 11 bunches only are left on the 

I vigorous trees, it is reckoned that a good 
jroduces, one year with another, about the 
l of 10 or 11 (hillings to the proprietor. A 
f considerable trade is carried on with dates 

interior part of the country, and large 
*itie« of them are exported to France and 1- 
The crop is gathered towards the end of 
nber. Whe ; the bunchrs are taken from 
, they are hung up in fbme very dry place 
(they may be (heltried and fecure from in* 
Dates afford wholeforae nourifhment, and 

I I very agreeabie taffe when they arc fre(h. 
f Arabs cat them without fcafbning. They 

1 harden them in the fun, to reduce them 
lind of meal, which they lay up in (tore to 
J tbemfelves with food during the long jour* 
I which they often undertake acrofs their de- 
k This frrapie foodisftifficient to nourilh than 
firing tune. — The inhabitants of the Zlara 
alio from their dates a kind of honey 
ch is exceedingly fweet. For this purpofe 

I ole thole which have the fofteft pulp ; 
ig ptrt them into a large jar with a hole 
ttom, they fqueexe them by placing o- 
a weight of eight or ten pounds.— The 
d part of the fubltance, which drops 
the bole, is what they call the bonty of 
Even the (tones, though very hard, are 
vn away.— They g’Vc them to their ca- 
(heep as food, after they have bruited 
laid them to fofteti in water. The date, 
s other trees which are cultivated^ exhi- 
lt variety in its fruit, with refpeft to 
j^fe, Quality, and even colour. There are 
to be at ieait :o different varieties. Dates 
1 v cry liable to be pierced by worms, and they 
* corrupt ia mmM ©s rainy wtatlw* 


(5.) PMotNtx, in ornithology, a fabulous bird 
of antiquity. The ancients fpeak of this bird as 
(ingle, or the only one of its kind ; they deferibe 
it as of the &zc of an eagle *, its head finely creft- 
ed with a beautiful plumage, its neck covered 
with feathers of a gold colour, and the red of its 
body purple, only the tail white, and the eyes 
Uparkling like (tars : they lay, that it lives above 500 
years in the wildemefs; that when thus advanced 
m age, it builds itfelf a pile of fweet wood and a- 
romatic gums, and fires it wkh the wading of its 
wings, and thus burns itfelf ; and that from its 
afhes arifes a worm, which in time grows up to 
he a. phoenix. Hence the Phoenicians gave the 
name of pbunix to th$ palm-tree ; becaufe when 
burnt down to the root k rifcs again fairer than e- 
ver. In the lixth book of the Annals of Tacitus, 
left. a8, k is obfcrved that, in the year of Rome, 
78-7, the phoenix revifited Egypt ; which occafion- 
cd among the learned much (peculation. This 
being is (acred to- the fun. Ot its longevity the 
accounts are various. The common perfuafion is, 
that k lives 500- years ; though by fome the period 
is extended to 1461. But Aufonius makes it no 
le& than 69,984 years h EidyL 18. The ft vend c- 
xas when the phoenix has been feen are fixed by tra- 
dition. The firft was in the reign of Sefoitris % the 
ad in that of Amafis % and, in the period when 
Ptolemy IIL was on the throne of Egypt, another 
phoenix directed its flight towards Heliopolis. 
When to thefe circumltances are added the bril- 
liant appearance of the phoenix, and the tale that 
k makes frequent excurfions with a load on its 
back, and that when, by having made the experi- 
ment through a long trad of air, it gains fufficient 
confidence in ita-own vigour, it takes up the body 
of its father and flies with k to the altar of the 
fun to be there conlumed ; k cannot but appear 
probable, that the learned of Egypt had enveloped 
under this allegory the philofophy of comets. 

(6.) Phoenix, a river in Trachinia. 

PHceNOMENOLOGY, ». / a fyftem of, or 
treatife on phenomena. See Philosophy, St 8* III- 

PHENOMENON. See Phanom^non. 

FHOLAS, a genus of infeds, belonging to the 
order of vermes teftacea. . The (hell is doub.'e- 
valved and divaricated ; the canto is turned back- 
wards, and conceded by a cartilage. There are 
fix fpecies, difiinguitbed by the figures of their, 
(hells. The name pbolas is derived from the 
Greek, and fignifiea fomething which lies hid. 
This name they derive from their property of 
making thendelves holes in the earthy kind, wood* 
or (lone, and living in them. The means of their 
getting there, however, are as yet entirely un- 
known. All that we can know with certainty is, 
that they muff have penetrated thefe fuhftances 
when very (mail ; becaufe the entrance of the hole 
in which the phola ; lodges is always much lefa 
than the inner part of it, and indeed than the (hell 
of the pholas itfelf. Hence fome have fuppofed 
that they were hatched in holes accidentally form- 
ed in (tones, and that they naturally grew of fuch 
a (hape as was neceifary to fill the cavity. The 
holes in which the pholades lodge are ufually 
twice aa deep, at lead, as the (hells themlclves are 
long | the figures of the holes is that of a truncated 
fidoe* excepting that they arc terminated at the 

bottom 
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bottom by a rounded cavity, and their pofition is’ 
ufually fornewhat oblique to the hoi i /on. The 
openings of thefe holes are what betray the pho- 
lns being in the ttonc ; but they are always very 
fm.nll in proportion to the fizc of the tilli. There 
feems to be no progreflive motion of any ani- 
mal in nature lb How as that of the pholas; it 
is immerfed in the hole, and has no movement 
except a fmail one towards the centre of the 
earth ; and this is only pro-xjrtioncd to the growth 
of the animal. Its work is very diflh ult in its mo- 
tion ; but it has great time to perform it in, as it 
only moves downward, finking itfelf deeper in the 
Hone as it increafes in bulk. That part by means 
of. which it performs this, is a fie J by fubftance 
placed near the lower extremity of the Ihell ; it is 
of the lhape of a lozenge, and is confiderably 
large in proportion to the iize of the animal ; and 
though it be of a loft fubftance, it is not to be 
wondered at that in fo long a time it is able, by 
conftant work, to burrow into a hard ftone. How 
they perform this may be l'een by taking one of 
them out of the ftone, and placing it upon Ibme 
foft clay; for they will immediately get to work 
in bending and extending that part allotted to dig 
for them, and in a few hours they v. i’l bury them- 
felves in the mud in as large a hole as they had 
taken many years to make in the ftone. They 
find little refinance in fo foft a fubftance ; and the 
r.ccefiity of their hiding thtmfclves evidently makes 
them hr.fttn their work. The animal is lodged in 
the lower half of the hole in the ftone, and the 
upper half is filled up by a pipe of a deftly fub- 
ftance and conic figure, truncated at the end : this 
they ufually extend to the orifice of the hole, and 
place on a level with the furface.bf the ftont ; but 
they feidom extend it any farther than this. The 
pipe, though it appears lin le, ij in reality com- 
posed of two pipe*, or at leaft it is compofcd of 
two parts fepa rated by a membrane. The ufe of 
this pipe or pro ho fc is is the fuv.c with that of the 
probofeis of other Ibcli-filb, to take in lea- water 
into their bodies, and afterwards to throw it out 
again. In the middle of their 1 • ; they bavt a 

fmail green vclTci, the life of which has not yet 
been d Hoovered. This, when plunged in fp in t of 
wine, become! of a purple c Hour: blit it* coloi r 
on linen will not become purple in th^ lun like 
that of the murex ; and even if it would, iis quan- 
tity is too fmail to rtakc it worth preferving. '1 lie 
pholas is i cmnikablc for its luminous «>ii dky, 
which was noticed by Pliny, who obferves that ft 
ftiines in live mouth of the perf n who eats it ; if 
it touch hi3 hands or clothes, it makes them lu- 
minous; and that iis light depends upon its moif- 
t ure. M. Reaumur obftms, that u hercas ether 
fifties got* light when they tend to put re i<: nee, 
this is more luminous in proportion to its being 
freih ; that when dried, its ligid will rivivc if tluy 
be moiftened either with belli or lalt water, but 
that brandy immediately extiuguiflies it. He cir- 
deavoured to make this lir 5 ht permanent, but none 
of his fc hemes iuccctded. '1 he attention of the 
Bolognian academicians was engaged to this fub- 
jc<ft by M. P. Maililius in 1724, who brought a 
number of thefe fifties, and the Hones in which 
they woe inclofed, tc» Bologna, on purpoia tor 
their examination. liv.cca.4us obleived, that tW 
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this fifli ceif.'d to thine when it became pat s 
yet that in its moft putrid ftate it would ( 
and make the water in which it was immerfed 
ruinous when it was agitated. Galeatins and 
tins found that wine or vinegar extinpinhed 
light ; that in common oil it continued lorici 
but in rectified fpirit of wine or urine hardly a 
iiute. To d Hoover in whit manner this light 
affe< 5 ted by ditferent degrees of heat, 'they n 
of 1 Reaumur's tbcrmortteler, and found that 
rendered luminous by thele tithes increatVd in 
till the heat arrived to 45% but that it then h 
fuddcnly extintf, and Could not be revived 
In the experiments of Beccariu*, a ftlmiorii 
fait increafed the light of the luminous w 
lblution of nitre did not increafe it quite fo 
Sal ammoniac diminilhed it a little, oil of 
per dtl’iquium nearly extinguifhed it, and the 
entirely. This water poured upon frefli nS 
gypfum, rock cryftal, cerufe, or fugar, r 
more luminous. He alfo tried the eftet'o 
when poured upon various other fubff 
there wa^. nothing very remarkable in than, 
terwards, uling luminous milk, he found! 
of vitriol extinguifhed the light, but that of 
increafed it. He had the curiolity to try! 
fcrcntly coloured fubft.mces were affected 
kind of light ; and having, fer this pu 
ped fcveral ribbons hi it, the white came 
brighteft, next to this was the yellow, a 
the green ; the other colours could hardly 
ccived. It was not, however, any part 
lour, but only light, that was perceived 
cafe. He then dipped boards painted with* 
fereht colours and alfo glaft> tubes filled 
fiances of different colours, in v.atef ret 
miaous by the fifties. In both thefe cafes 
was hardly vifible, the yellow was the 
and the violet the dulled. But on the fc 
blue was nearly equal iq the yellow, and 
more languid ; wuereas it; the glades, the 
inferior to the green. Of all the liqi 
which he put the pholades, milk was rent 
mofc luminous. A fmgle pholas made f 
of in Ik fo luminous, that the faces of 
might be diftioguifhed by it, and it lulled 
tra.ifparc :t. Air appeared to be nrcctfary 
light ; fur when Beccarius put the hinni 
into glafs tubes, no agitation would makr tt 
unlcfs bubbles of air were mixed with it. 
tius and Galcatius found, that, in an ct 
receiver, the phola? loft its light, but the 
was ibmetimes made more luminout; whi 
aferibed to the riling of bubbles of cirthr 
Beccarius, as well as Reaumur, tried many! 
to render the light of thefe pheftades pc 
For this purpofe he kneaded the juice into a 
of pat It* w it h flour, and found that it wool 
light when it was immerfed in warm wstn 
it aafwercd belt to preferve the fifh in bone, 
any other method of prefervatien, the ; 
of becoming luminous would not continue 
than iix months, but in honey it had lifted i 
a v ear ; and then it would, when plunged irc 
w er, give as much light as ever. See I*-' 
(Jercra t'erviruum, p. 14, See. Alfo Platt ifo 
BrtOLEY, Foul i, or ftfiLY, a country 
kingdom of Africa,, in Guinearon the krH 
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lie Seirg.d, divided from that of the MaKdis 
’tors by hike payor; extending 160 leagues, or 
'4*gi miles from E. to W. Its breadth from N. to 
S. is not afeertained. The country is populous 
W the foil very fertile ; producing rich crops of 
'torn, tve, millet, peafe, cotton, tobacco, and great 
Variety J fruits and roots. It feeds great numbers 
f ihxp, gaits, horfeS and black cattle; and a- 
umds with lions, tigersl elephants,* crocodiles, 

1 other wild bealls. The king is called S/ratich, 

I is ftid to have great authority over his ful> 

fijOIEYS, or Foulies, the inhabitants of ih£ 
■Kkingd >m, are a people bf very peculiar man- 
K Mr Moore however lays, that the Pholevs 
Brit ertn;, build towns, and are in every king*, 
fc ar.d country on each hde the river; yet are 
to any of the kings of the country, t hough 
IjIiVein their territories; for if they are tiled 
Mb one nation, they break up their towns, and 
hove to another. He gives a beautiful account 
Itfceir character, dilpofitions and morals, which 
partly quoted under the article Guinea, § 4. 
JF e nthcr of a low (tat ure, but have a gen- 
land cafy fhape, w ith an air peculiarly dthcate 
(agreeable. Though they are ftrangers in the 
iWry, they are the greatt ft planters in it. They 
ex’renely induftrious and frugal, and raile 
more corn and cotton than they confume, 
eh they fell at reasonable rates ; and are fo re- 
bble for their hotpitality, that the natives el- 
h ab’cfTing to have a Pholey town in their 
urhood ; and their behaviour has gained 
ich reputation, that it is eltcemcd infants 
(| one to treat them in an unhofpitable man- 
Their humanity extends to all, but they are 
V kind to people of their own race^ They 
wevtr as brave asany people of Africa, and 
*2pcft in the ufc of their arms, which are ja- 
cutlalfes, bows and arrows, and upon oc- 
guns. 'I hey usually fettle near fume Mun- 
Jptown, there being fcarce any of note up the 
flwt has not a Pholey town near rt. Moft of 
fpcak Arabic, which is taught in their 
■b; and they are able to read the Koran in 
linage, though they have a vulgar tongue 
Pkoky. Their houfes are built in a very re- 
manner, they being round It ruptures, placed 
fcviat a diftarice from each other to avoid fire, 
mrh ot them has a thatched roof fomewhat 
■bing a high-crowned hat. They are alfo 
* h'latfmen, and not only kill lions, tvgers, 

! bt r wild beafts, but frequently go 20 or 50 
mpany to hunt elephants; whole teeth they 
iwffofe flefh they fmoke, dry and eat, keep- 
er ff.eral mouths together. They are al- 
lu, only people who make butter, and fed 
at fjme d^ftance up the river. They are 
irticular in their dicfr* and ne\er wear any 
clothes but lung Tubes of white cotton, 
they make thtmfclves. They are always 
can, cfpccially the women, who keep them 
exceedingly neat. 

)UbOTUS. See Pangolin. 
y IMOL 1 S, io ichthyology, the name of a 
1 anguiltifonn filh. The back is brown, the 
f u white, the whole back a~d tides are lpot- 
^*d the (kin is fort, free of fcales, but with 
XVII. Part II. ~ 
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a tough mucilaginous natter like the eel. 
fptcies moft of all approaches to the aKnda; and 
though ufually larger, yet Mr Ray doubts whe- 
ther it really differs from it in any thing effcntial.j 
the diftindion is its colour, which though a \ <Ty 
obvious is certainly a very precarious one. 

(2.) Pholis, hi the old fyftem of mineralogy,- 
the name of a genus of fulfils of the clafs of gyp- 
fums or plafttr-ftones. Its dirtir.gv.ifhing charac- 
ters are, that the bodies of it are tolt.ably hard, 
competed cf particles fuinewhat broad, and of a 
bright cryrtalline luftre. The name is derived 
from a A ale or /mail flake, becaufe they are 
compofed of particles of that form. The fpecits 
are very valuable, and perhaps the melt fo of all 
the gv plums, becaufe they bum to the belt and 
fineft plalter, but fo far as is yet known, there are 
but 2 of them : viz. the Fuc plaftcr-ftone of Mont- 
martre in France, called by us plajhr of Paris Jlnne 
and parget ; and the other, the coarfer and (bme- 
what reddifli kind, common in many parts of Eng- 
land, and called kail plajler . See PlastTr, qf 
Pams. 

I HOLOE, t. i mountain of Arcadia, near Pifa- 
fo named from Pholus, who was buried in it: %* 
another in Thcilaliy, near mount Othrys. ,.Flin P 
iv. 6. Lucan. 3. 

PHOLUS, in fabulous hiftory, one of the Cen- 
taurs, who entertained Hercules, when £o:np a- 
gainft the Erymanthian boar. Pauf. 3. Pirg. JE.u 
8. 294. 

PHONASCUS. See Music, § 4a. 
riiONlA, a towm 01 European Turkey, in the 
Morea, 32 miles WSW. of Corinth. 

(i.)*PHONICKS. n.f. |from The doc- 
trine of founds. r v 

(2. ) Phonics is otherwife called Acoustics. 
S^e that article. 

* PHONOCAMPTICK. adj. [>•* and 
Hiving the power to inflect or turn the found, 
and by that to alter it.— The magnifying the 
found, by the polyphonifms or reperciiffior.o of th^ 
locks, anti 'other photioeamplick objects. Da ham. 
PUGRCUS, or J in the mythology, the foil of 
PHORCYS, ) Neptune by Thoofla, wh>» 
married his lifter Ceto, by whom he had the 
Gorgon s, the dragon, that kept the gardens of 
the H< lpeiides, and other nionfters. Hejiod. 

PIIORMIO, an Athenian general, who reduce*!, 
himfrlf to poverty to maintain the dignity of Lis' 
army. The Athenians paid his debts, and offered' 
to make hun head geiieiai, which he* declined. ( 
PHORM 1 UM, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, bc»on-ing the Kxandria clafr of 
plants. The moft remarkable fyecies is, ' 

Phormium Tenax, (,01 Furfter,^ the Fl.vt 
plant, a plant that ferves the ii< habitant s of. 
New Zealand inftead of hemp and flax. Of thu 
pia- t there are two foils; the leaves of both 
rchmble thofe of flags, but the ‘flowers are 
fmailer, and their ciutUrs more numerous; in 
one kind thiy are yellow, and in the other a 
deep red. Or the leave , with very i'utle pre- 
paration, they make all their common appnd, 
and alio their ftrings, lines, and cordage, foi e- 
veiy purpole ; which are much lironyer U an i y 
thing we can make with hen^p. Fiom the* fame 
plant, by another preparation, they draw long, 1 
Mmm fl:ndtr 
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(lender Fibres, which (bine like filk, and are as 
white as fncnv: of thefc, which arc very flrong, tin y 
make their Fnell cloths ; and of the leaves, with- 
out any other preparation than fplitting them in- 
to proper breadths, and tying the ftrips together, 
they make their Filling nets fome of which are of 
an enormous Fze. The feeds of this valuable 
plant have been brought over into Engiand ; but, 
upon trial, appeared to have loft their vegetating 
power. 

(i.) PHORONEUS, in fabulous hiftory, the fon 
of Inachus by Meiifl'a, brother of Io, and the ad 
king of Argos, fie married the nymph Laodice, 
by whom he had Apis and Niobe ; civilized his 
fubjefts ; built a temple to Juno, &c. and after 
death was worfhipped as the god of the river, N° 
a. Paufan . 

(a.l Phoroneus, a river of Pclopnnnefus. 
PHORON 1 S, a pantronymic of Io, or Ifis. 
PHORONIUM, a town of Argolis. 

I. PHOSPHAS, ) n.f. [from phofphorus .] in clif- 
I. PHOSPHAT, > mtftry, a tut tormed by the 
union of the phofphoric acid, with different bafes. 
(See Chemistry, Index > and Voeub. I. and If.) 
Phofphats are ranked by the ingenious Dr Tho- 
mas Thomfon, in his Syji. of Chem. vol. lid.) as 
the “ 7th genus of alkaline and earthy falts.” 
“ This clafs of falts, (fays the Dr) was ftrft d»f- 
tingufhed by Pott and Margraff. Sevtral of the 
Phofphats were afterwards examined by Haupt, 
Schloffer, Rouelle, Prouft, Weftrum, and Scheele; 
but for the rr.oft complete account of them we 
are indebted to Fourcroy and Vauquelin. They 
may be diftinguifheJ by the following proper- 
ties: 1. When heated along with combuftibles, 
they are not decompofed, nor is phofphorus ob- 
tained. 3. Before the blow-pipe they are con- 
verted into a globule of glafs, which in fome cafes 
is tranfparent, in others opaque. 3. Soluble in ni- 
tric acid without tftervefcencc, and precipitat- 
ed from that folution by lime-water. 4. Decom- 
pofed, at leaft partially, by fulphuric acid ; 
and their acid, which is ftparated when mixed 
with charcoal and heated to rednefs, yields phef- 
pliorus. 5. After be ; ng ftror.gly heated, they 
often phofphovtfce. The earthy phofphats at pre- 
sent known amount to 1 3 ; fome of which are 
found native in great abundance.” 

1. “ Phosphat or Alumina. This fait has on- 
ly been examined by Fourcroy. It may be form- 
ed by faturating phofphoric acid with alumina. It 
is a taftclefs powder, infoluble in water. Dif- 
fofvtd in phofphori«--acid, it yieldsa gritty powder, 
af»d a gummy folution, w hich by heat is convert- 
ed into a tranfparent giafs. 

2. “ Phosphat of Ammonia exifts in urine, 
and was firft accurately OiFinguilhed by Uoutlle. 

It wasafterwards examined byLAvoisirp. in 1774, 
and ftill moie lately by Vauqiulin. It is ufually 
prepared by (aturntmg with ammonia the luper- 
pbofphat of lime obtained from bones, and eva- 
porating the folution to fuch a confifttncy, th.it, 
when allowed to cool, the phofpbat of ammonia 
?«; rbtai’ cd in cryftaK It cryft.ilbzes in four- 
fVded prifms, terminated by equal Fded pyramids. 

Jt 8 tafte- is cooling, fait, and ammomacal. Its fpc- 
eife gravity is 1*8051. It is foluble in 4 paits 
ot water at the temperature of 6o°, and in rather a 
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(mailer proportion of boiling water. By (pnv 1 
taneous evaporation it is obtained in the (late of I 
regular cryftals. It is not altered by cxpofurttol 
the air. When heated it undergoes the eatery I 
fufion : it then dries; but if the he 3 t be continued, 1 
it fwells up, lofcs its alkaline bafe, and tbe acid I 
melts into a tranfparent glafs. It is the only ase I 
of the earthy and alkaline phofphats which cal 
be decompofed by heat : hence the reafon, that! 
it yields phofphorus w'hen diftilied along wijw 
charcoal. It is decompofed bv the fulphunc,i™ 
ric and muriatic acids, and by the fixed aikafal 
and alkaline earths. It is capable of combinirj j 
with an additional dofe of acid, and of (hffmgijB 
the ftate of a fuper-pbofpbat. According to Fc™ 
crov, it is decompofed by the following faltu i. 
Suiphats of ftrontian, lime, magnefu, glucinj,i™ 
mina, zirconia. 2. Sulphites of barytes, limf,p™ 
afs, foda, ftrontian, magnefia, glucina. 3. Nitron 
of barytes, ftrontian, lime, magnefia, giucin^fl 
lumina, zirconia. 4. Muriatsof barytes, firortaJ 
lime, magnefia, glucina, alumina, zircoma. ■ 
Phofphats of lime, barytes, ftrontian, reap*™ 
potaft, foda. 6. Fluats and borats of lime, haw 
tes, ftrontian, magnefia, potafs foda. 7. CrJ 
nats of barytes, ftrontian, lime, potafs, fodL T» 
fait is much employed as a flux, in experim^l 
with the blow-pipe. It enters alfoasanig™ 
dient in thofc coloured glafles called poftei, tfe™ 
are made ia imitation of precious (tones." 
Pastes. 

3. “ Phosphat of Ammonia and MiTtlB 
sia was Frft difeovered by Fourcroy, mica)™ 
reous concretion formed in the coion of airaHB 
Since thisdifeovery, Fourcroy and Vauquelin™ 
ferved it alfo in human urine. It maybe;™ 
pared by mixing folutions of the phofphati® 
ammonia and magnefia in water: the trpkiB 
immediately precipitates in the ftate ofawttB 
powder. When uiine is allowed to remain ao™ 
fiderable time in clofe veflcls, it often depd™ 
this fait in regular cryftals on the fidts 

tom of tbe veil'd. Thefe cryftals are fmalilH 
Fded prifms, terminated by irregular fonr-fi^B 
pyramids. This fait is taftelefs, fcarcciy foh™ 
111 water, and not liable to be altered by eipoAB 
to the air. When heated, it falls to powjfiB 
gives out its ammonia, and in a high tempcntlB 
melts into a tranfparent globule. When dift'SB 
along with charcoal, phofphorus is obtairtB 
Fourcroy has afeertained, that the phofpbf 'm 
ammonia and magnefia, obtained from the afl 
culous concretion of the horfe, is compofe^B 
33 phofpbat of ammonia, 33 phofpbat utmifH 
fia, and 33 water. 

4. “ Phosphat of Barytes has hitherto 
defenbed only by M. Vauqueiin. ft may bcpB 
pared either by laturating phofphoric acid *™ 
t- ns, or carbonat of barytes, orb) nix’ng® 
alkaline phofphat and nitrat or muu3t of H 
rytes In cither cafe the phofpbat of baryte* 
cipitates immediately in the form of a white p™ 
der. This fait is taltelefs, inciyftalhzable by™ 
infoluble in water, and not altered by expofuitB 
the air. Its fpecific gravity is 1*2867. Wbfl 
ftrongly heated, it melts into a grey coloured H 
nnmel. The proportion of its component part* ™ 
unknown. According to Fourcroy, it is deco®*] 

pofitfl 
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poM by the following falts : i 
inJ alkaline fulphats 2. Sulphite of lime. 3. 
Mit;aU of ftrontian, lime, alumina. 4. Muriats 
uf i'mCf glucina, zircon ia. 5. Carbonats of pot- 
af% foda. 

5. M Phosphat of Glucika has only been ex- 
amined by Vauquelin. He obtained it by pouring 
phufphat of foda into the folution of glucina in 
ulpburic, nitric, or muriatic acids. The phof- 
pU of glucina is precipitated in the Hate of a 
white powder. It does not cryftallize. It is 
tafekfe, infoluble in water, unlefs it contains an 
csbA of acid, and not liable to be altered by expo- 
tor to the air. When heated ftrongly, it melts 
too a tranfparcnt glafs. According to Fourcroy, 
i u decompofed by the following (alts: i. Sul- 
?toti of alumina, zirconia. 2. Sulphites of ba- 
yttf, lime, potafs, foda, ftrontian, ammonia, 
tofnefia. 3. Nitrats of alumina, zirconia. 4. 
fcriati of alumina, zirconia. 5. Phofphites, 
batSf and borats, of lime, barytes, ftrontian, 
teAcfu, potafs, foda, ammonia. 6. Carbonats 
tboiytcs, ftrontian, lime, potafs, foda, ammo* 

k 

t “Phosphat of Lime. This interefting 
k" (lays our learned author,) “ which confti- 
fes the bafis of bones, was pointed out by 
Me and Gahn in 1774 : but for the firft pre- 
I account of its properties we are indebted to 
feberg, Fourcroy, and Vauquelin. As this 
tnoftitutes the balls of bones, it is not necet- 
to prepare it artificially. It may be obtained 
fce of purity by the following procefs : Cal- 
nc bones to whitenefs, reduce them to pow- 
ad walh them repeatedly with water, to fe- 
te fcveral foluble falts which are prefent. After 
►edulcoration, there remains only phofphat of 
; and a little carbonat cf lime. This laft fait 
fbe diflolvcd by means of weak acetous acid ; 
the phofphat, after being well wafhed, re- 
Hina ftate of purity. Phofphat of lime, thus 
wed, is always in the ftate of a white pow- 
[but it is found native in regular cryftals. In 
Utcit is known by the name of Apatite . The 
live form of its cryftals is, according to 
r ? the regular fix-fided prifm ; and the pri- 
•efonn of its integrant particles is a three-fided 
b» whofc bafes are equilateral triangles : But 
^rr often aflumes other forms. It is defti- 
t of tafte, infoluble in water, and not liable to 
Aered by expofure to the air. It may be ex- 
W to a ftrong heat without undergoing any 
toft i but in a very violent heat it becomes foft, 
I* converted into. a white fcmi-tranfparcnt cna- 
fc* rather porcelain. According to the ex- 
jppt* of Sauflure, a heat of 378° Wedgwood 
geeflary to produce this efFcft. Sulphuric, 
fc muriatic, fluoric, and feveral vegetable a- 
h arc capable of decompofing phofphat of 
but the dccompofition is only partial. Four- 
J and Vauquelin have afeertained, that thefe 
to are only capable of abftra&ing 0*40 parts 
uc lime, while the remainder continues com- 
W with phofphoric acid, conftituting a Super- 
Wf** Lime. Hence the reafon that phof- 
*** c acid is capable alfoof decompofing partial- 
cucibuutions of thefe acids with lime : it 
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AH the earthy abftra&s as much of the lime as is fuffident to 
convert it into fuper-phofphat. Phofphat of lime, 
according to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, is compo- 
fed of 41 acid, 59 lime. According to Fourcroy, 
it is decompofed by the following (alts : x. Fluats 
of barytes, potafs, foda. 2. Bor at of barytes. 
This fait is employed for making cupels : from 
alfo almoft the whole of the Phosphorus em- 
ployed by chemifts is extra&ed. It is employed 
likewife as a medicine in rickets. 

7. “ &#*r-PHOSPHAT of Lime wasdifeover- 
ed in 1795, by Fourcroy and Vauquelin. It had 
indeed been often formed before, but chemifts had 
negle&ed to examine it. It is this fait, which al- 
ways remains in the aqueous folution, when cal- 
cined bones are decompofed by fulphuric acid ; 
and it may be formed artificially by diffolving 
phofphat of Ume in phofphoric acid, till the acid 
refufes to take up any more, and afterwards eva- 
porating the folution till the fait cryftallizes. Its 
cryftals are ufually thin brilliant plates refembling 
mother-of-pearl, which eafily adhere together, 
and acquire a kind of gluey con fill ency. Its tafte 
is ftrongly acid. Water diffolves it ; and in a 
greater proportion when boiling hot than when 
cold : hence a faturated folution of it in boiling 
water cry ftallizes on cooling. It attracts a little 
moifture when expofed to the air. When heated, 
it readily undergoes the watery fiifion ; then fwells 
up and dries. In a high temperature, it melts 
into a femitranfparent glafs, which is taftelefs and 
infoluble, and is not altered by expofure to the 
air. When this fait is heated to rednefs along 
charcoal, its excefs of acid is decompofed, anji 
converted into phofphorus, and phofphat of lime 
remains behind. It is from this fait that Phos- 
phorus is ufually obtained : but the procefs of 
Fourcroy, which confifts in decompofipg the fu- 
per-pholphat of lime by acctite of lead, and after- 
wards decompofing the phofphat of lead by means 
of charcoal, mult yield a much greater propor- 
tion of phofphorus. No acid hitherto tried is 
capable of decompofing this fait except the oxa- 
lic, which abftradts its bafe completely, and pre- 
cipitates with it in the form of oxalat of lime ; but 
it is decompofed and reduced to the ftate of phof- 
phat of lime by all the alkaline and earthy bafes. 

It is compofed, according to Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin, of 54 acid, 46 lime. 

8. “ Phosphat of Magnesia was firft form- 
ed by Bergman in 1775. It has been lately exa- 
mined with much precifion by the celebrated and 
indefatigable Vauquelin. It is ufually prepared 
by diilolving carbonat of magnefia in phofphoric 
acid, and evaporating the folution gradually till 
the fait cryftallizes ; but it may be obtained in large 
regular cryftals by a much eafier procefs firft 
pointed out by Fourcroy. Mix together equal 
parts of the aqueous folutions of phofphat of loda 
and fulphat of magnefia. No apparent change 
takes place at firft j but in a few hours large tranf- 
parent cryftals of phofphat of magnefia appear in 
the folution. Its cryftals are fixfided prifms, the 
fides of which are unequal. It has very little 
tafte ; however, it leaves a cooling and fweetiih 
imprefiion upon the tongue. Its fpecific gravity 
is 17489. It requires about 15 parts of cold wa- 
M m m 2 ter 
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to di Tolve it. I: k more foiuble in boiling wa- 
tci'y but it crrftihizes in part as the folu.ion cools. 
W.-cn expofed to the air, it lufs its water of 0 yf- 
tiiiiizatio 1 ’, and faP.6 down in powder. When 
heated moderately, it is a!fo reduced to a dry 
powder. 1 1 a high temperature, it melts into a 
tranlparent glafs. Accordihg to Fourcrov, it is 
deco.npofcd by the following falts : 1. Suiphats 
of guana, zjrcouia. 2. Sulphites of barytes, 
lime, poufs, foda, glucina. 3. Niirat;, of bary- 
tes, ft»\ ntki, hme. 4. Muriats of barytes, ftron- 
tian, glii( ia r zirccni.i. 5. Phofpuites of li ne, 
baryta s 3 Urontian, potafs, fbda. 6. Fiuats of lime, 
ba>yp :j , ftrontian, otafs, fod 1, ammonia. 7. 
B mats of lime, barytes, flrontian, potafs, foda. 
g. Csrbrr.ats of ferontian, lime, potafs, foda.” 

9, “ Phosfhat of Potass was ftrft formed by 
La voider in 1774. It was afterwar s examined by 
Vauquelin. It k prepared by laturat;ng phofpho- 
ric acid with potaifs, and evaporating the folution 
to required conliftency. This lalt docs hot 
cryllr.Uize when evaporated faftieiently : it alliimcs 
the form of a jelly ; and if the evacuation be car- 
ried farther, it becomes dry altogether. Its fpe- 
cific gravity, when dry, is 2*8516, It is exceed- 
ingly folubic in water ; and when dry readily at-* 
tracts moifture from the atmofphere, and is con- 
verged into a vifeid liquid. W)»en heated, it firft 
undergoes the watery full on ; then allows its wa- 
ter of cryftallization to evaporate, and is reduced 
to drynefs. In a high temperature it melts into 
a traufparent glafs, wdilch deiiqudces again when 
rxpofed to the air. It is completely dfcompofed 
by the fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids; and 
By- barytes, flrontian, and lime.' The following 
falts, according to Fourcrov, have the property 
of decompoting it : 1. Sulphate of foda, flrontian, 
lime, ammonia, magnelia, glucina, alumina, zir- 
conia. 2. Sulphites of barytes, lime, ftrontian, 
glucina. 3. Nitrats of barytes, idda, flrontian, 
lime, am mon fa, magnelia, giucina, alumina, zir- 
conia. 4. Muriats of barytes, foda, flrontian, 
lime, ammonia, magnelia, glucina, alumina, zir- 
conia. 5. P;>oiphitcs of lime, barytes. 6. Fluats 
boi:: s, and carbonate of barytes, lime. 

n. “ Phosphat of Soda. This fait exifts 
ready fomicd in urine, and was the firft know n of 
ail the phvdphats. It occupied a good deal of the 
attention of chcmifts; and the difficulty of analy- 
zing it gave occalion to various hypothecs con- 
cerning its nature. Hcliot remarked it in urine; 
and dt (bribed it, in 1737, as a fait different from 
thofe that had been tifqally obf^rved. Hir.pt de- 
ferihed it in J740, under the name of Sal mi a* 
bi/e fk'i laVttr.y or ‘ 'wonderful perlated fait.* It was 
called perlated from the grt v opaque pearl-like co- 
lour, which it affumed when melted by the blow- 
pipe. Margraflf delcnbed it in 1745, and found 
it would not yield phofphorus when treated with 
charcoal, atthe other falts of urine did. Rouelie 
jun. analyzed it in 17 7 $» and concluded that it 
w.v .1 compound of phofphoiic acid and foda; 
but Mr Prouft, being unable to obtain phofphonis 
from it, concluded that it did not contain p/wif- 
phoric acid, but another acid analogous 1 10 
« u c boracic acid. To thk fuhflancc, whic/v Mr 
P. ouft actually obtained, Bergman gave the name 
of perlated atid , and Morveau afterwards cal' 


led it ci\rellc acid But Mr Klaproth loon aftci 
w ards analyzed it, and proved that it coii filled of k 
ch fuperfaturated with phofphonc acid, hctcc 
lomi after made the fame difcovery. Tbeaudi 
Mr Prouft, then, k mertly phofphatof finJa, coc 
bine 1 wit ii phofphoric acia, or fuper-pbojpht of j 
da. Dr Pcarfon af' erwards introduced it withgn 
advantage into medicine, as a purgative. 1 
gives the foil wing procefs ter preparing it: 0 
(hive in a iong-neckrd mtr.tfs 1400 grshiiuf oj 
lalh/.td cnrbon.it of leda in 2100 gralrset vnl 
a: the temperature of 150°. Add gradually j 
gr. of phutphoric arid of the (pccific gravity rl 
Boil the liquor foi Jbme minutes; a.i*d ivtik J 
boilmg hot, filtrate it, and pour it into a flfi 
vefTel. Let it remain in a coo) place, audio' 
will continue to form for feverai day*, 
above quantities of materials hehasobtai© 

14 ?o to 1550 grains of cry fiats. Apotbq 
fually prepare it from the lVper-phofphatc 
7.) obtained from bones by fulphuric J 
An excefs of carbonat of foda is added to fcj 
the lime. The liquid ;s then filtered aid t 
rated (lowly till it cryftaliizes. It* crvl 
rhon.boidd p.ifin>, of which the aeutca 
6o u , and the obi ufe angles no®, ttrn..ik 
a three-fided ; yramid. Its fpecific gn 
I# 333* Bs tafie is almoft the fame with j 
common fait. It is foiuble at the temp 
6o°, in about 4 parts of water, and z 1 
wa cr. This foiuron cryftallizescnco 
to obtain the fait properly cry ttallized, tbe^ 
(hould contain a flight excefs of alkali, 
expofed to the air, this fait very foon 1* 
on the furface. Wi en heated it unilei 
watery fufion. At a red heat it nulul 
white tnamvl. Before the blow-pipe it 1 
a traufparent globule, which becomes q 
cooling, and its furface acquires a polyfcC 
gure. It is not altere 1 by cornhufliblcs/i 
tais. With meta.lic oxides it enters i ntT 
and forms a cT>lour».d globule of glafs. 
ric, nitric, and muriatic acids, decorap 
tially, and convert it into fuper-phofpwt \ 

In this fiate it is more foiuble in water, a 
fo eafily cryflaiiized ; but may be cbuir.tdlj 
per evaporation in the'flate of thin fcalex, if 
like boracic acid. was this fupcr-pN 
whii h Prouft obtained, and which he < 
as a peculiar acid. The greater number otf 
may be fufed along with this fait, and cDfttj 
into glafs. It is dccomp< fed, fays l’ourcrof 
the following falts: t. Sulpha's of lime, fhr 


in.igiu fia, alumina, giucina, zircoeia. a. 


. Sols 

of baiytes, lime, potafs, ftrontian, giuc 
Nii 1 .»tt 8 of baryte ammoma, 

cina, alumina, zuconi.1. 4. Muiiab 
(liontian, him , .unmonia, rnagntfij | 

mina, ziimrna. 5. Fhofphites ot 
jK>taf>. 6. Fiu.its, boiafs, and carl 
barytes, potafi. This fait basbetr a , 
rious ufet>: It his been introduced ] 

a9 a purgative, and on account of 
has of iate been much ufed. It is uiusu) 

In broth, which it is employed to feafon mft< 

.1 common fa!t. It may be fubfiituted ^fitf 
to promote tht feddering of mctib* 
ills employ it ve»y much 2 % aSus; trl 
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wn? the adion of beat on minerals by means 
n i!ic bloM‘*p'pe. 

n. “ Phosphat of Soda and Ammonia. 
JVuph this l.iit, known to chtmift* by the nanus 
w; fomic fait , and fufitte fait of urine, was tX- 
ud.il from unne, and examined much loaner, 
kin any of tlie other phofphats, it was long bc- 
wc plnlulbpUra were able to form pret ife no- 
tcB.f concerning its nature, or even to obtain it 
itate of purity. This indeed could not be 
did, til! the phofphats of ioda and of am- 
had been accurately examined, and their 
Jition ascertained. Fourcroy was the firit, 
garc a prccife account of the proportion of 
I component parts, viz. 3a acid, a4 f)da, 19 
toonia, 25 water. The properties ot this fait 
t ^cariy thole of” the ad and “ talk fpecies 
PftJ tojjrtlu r. It anfwers better than the firit 
tbeflr (N° a.) as a flux; bccaufe the heat 
* dnves off the ammonia, and leaves an txcefs 
acid. Its fpecific gravity is 1*509. When ex- 
fcd to the air, this fait effort-fees, amt gra- 
illy »ofes its ammonia ; a Utl firit obferved by 
tDuke de Chaulnes. 

|i. “P hosphat of Strontian was firft dif- 
fcfedbyDrHopE ; but it was more particularly 
intxd by Vauqueiin in 1797. It may be form- 
•y hfoiviup rarbonat of rtrontian in phofpho- 
^ \ or by mixing together nitrat of ftrontian 
■boijpnat of foda. A white precipitate im- 
ciy fifth, which is the phofphat of ftron- 
Tiis fait is taftelefs, infolubie in water* and 
Icrable by expofure to the air. It is foluhle 
iccfs of phofphoric acid : a property which 
luilhcs it from phofphat of barytes. Before 
■W-pipc it fufes into a white enamel, and 
fame time emits a phofphoric light. It is 
pkttiy decompofed by fulphuric acid, but 
10 other. According to Vauqueiin, it is com- 
i of 41*14 acid, 58*76 ftrontian. According 
ourcroy, the following falts decompofe it: 1. 
ib of barytes, lime. a. Nitrites of lime. 3. 

°f lime, z rconia. 4. Phofphites of ba- 
potafi. 5. Fiuats of barytes, po*afi, foda. 

nat» of barytes, lime, potafs, foda. 
‘‘Phosphat otYttria. This fait has 
bem formed by Vauqueiin. When the fo- 

r of phofphat of foda is mixed with the ful- 
nitrat or muriat of yttria, phofphat of yttria 
Hp'Utes in gelatinous flakes.” 

I'Phosphats, Metalline, falts formed by 
ft'non of the phofphoric acid with different 
h-iic bafes. Of thefe Dr Thomfon enumerates 
p:iis, under the different gentra of their re- 
f'i bafes, in his id fiction “ Of Metallic 
K Vul. II and III. 

iPnos p h at of Antimony is mentioned but 
lOMcribed by Dr Thomfon. “ The action (he 
pbofphcric arid on antimony has never 
* ixuniiied. Neither is the fait better known, 
ch that ac d may be capable of forming with 
dis of that nuta!.” 

\ ^ toipKATOF Cobalt. “ Phofphoric acid 
rives cobalt, and forms a redddh coloured fo- 
which depofites phofphat of cobalt when 

L Phosphat of Cotper. “ Phofphoric acid 
1 attack copper immediately ; but when 
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allowed to remain long upon it, oxidition takes 
place, and the phofphat of copper in formed. 
This fill may be obtained with great facility, by 
pouring pholphat of foda into a loiution of nit- 
r.n of copper. A bluilh-grecn powder immedi- 
ate ly precipitates, which is phofphat of copper. 
Tins fait is infolubie in water. Its fpecific gra- 
vity, according to Hilfenfratz, is 1*4158. When 
expoftd to a red In at, it lofes its water, and ac- 
quires a brown colour. When violently heated^, 
phofphorated copper comes over. According to 
M. Chcvenix, it is compofed of brown oxide, 
49*5 , water 12, forming hydrat of copper 61.5 ; 
acid 35, and water 3*5. 

iv. “ Phosphat of Iron. When fu'.phat of 
iron, dilfolvtd in water, is mixed with a loiution of- 
phofphat of potaf>, a blue powder precipitates, 
which is phofphat of iron. This powder is in- 
folubie in water, and does not lofe its colour when 
txpofed to the air. This fftt is found native, and 
conftitutes the colouring matter of a blue mine- 
ral, cailed Native Prttjpan Blue, found in bogs, 
and firft anrlyfed by Klaproth. Native Prufliau 
Blue, when dry out of the earth, is at firft otteu 
coiourlefs ; but when expofed to the air, it be- 
comes blue. 

v. u Ojc>-P.hosphat of Iron. This fait may 
be readily procured by mixing the folutious of 
oyx-mqriat of non and phofphat of potafs or fo- 
da. A white powder immediately tabs which is 
oxy-phofphat of iron. This fait, like almoft all 
the phofphats, is foluble in acids, but precipitated 
undecompofed by ammonia. It is almoft in- 
folubie in wattr, as it requires more than 1500 
parts of that liquid to dilfolvc one part of oxy- 
phofphat. When heated violently, it melts into 
an afh-toloured globule. When mixed with char- 
coal, and heated to rednefs, it is converted into 
phofphuret of iron. 

vi. “ S^oa^-Phosphat of Iron. When the 
oyxphofphat of iron” (N* v.) “ is treated with 
the pure fixed alkalies, a red, or rather brownifti- 
red, powder is feparated, while the alkali com- 
bines with phofphoric acid. This powder was , 
examined by Fourcroy and Vauqueiin, and found 
by them did to contain a portion of acid. It is 
therefore merely oxy-phofphat with excels of bafe. 
This fait is fcarcely foluble in acids or in water; 
but itdifiblvcs readily in tbe white of an egg, or 
in theferum of blood, and communicates to thefe 
liquids a brown or red colour. Its foluhiiity is 
irureafed, and its colour heightened, by the pre- 
fence bf a portion of fixed alkali. This is the 
fait, which gives a red colour to the blood” Sec 
Blood, § 8. 

vii. “ Puosphat of Lead. Phofphoric acid 
has but little action on lead ; however, whin al- 
lowed to remain long lu contact with it, the me- 
tal is partly oxidated, and converted, into an in- 
folubie phofphat. The phofphat of lead may be 
eafiiy formed by mixing tbe alkaline phofphats 
with nitrat of lead. The fait immediately pre- 
cipitates in the ftate of infolubie powder. This 
fait is found native in different parts of the 
world.” (Sec Mineralogy, Part 11 . Chap, VII. 
Clafs IV. Order VIII. Gen . III. Sp. 3.) “ Its co- 
lour is then ulually green or yellow, and it is often 
cryftallizcd in fix-iided prifms. It is infolubie in 

water 
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water, unlefs there be a 
acid ; but it is foluble in pure foda, and probably 
forms with it a triple fait. When heated, it melts, 
and aflumes on cooling a regular polyhedral form. 
In a red heat it is decompofed by charcoal, which 
abforbs the oxygen from both of its component 
parts. The fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, 
decompofe it by abftradting its bafe while cold ; 
but thefe decompofitions do not take place in a 
Itrong heat. The yello-jj phofphat of lead , from 
L* ad-hills in Scotland, is compofcd according 
to my analyfis,” (fays the Dr) “ abftra&tng the 
impurities with which if is ufually mixed, of ig 
acid and 82 white oxide.” 

viii. 4 ‘ Phosphat op Lime and Antimony. 
The well known medicine, called James’s Pow- 
der, has been ftiewn by the analyfis of Dr Pear- 
Ion, to be a compound of phofphoric acid, lime 
and oxide of antimony; we may therefore confi- 
der it as a triple fait, (See Pharmacy, Index.) 
** The energy with which it a&s as an emetic is 
well known. From Dr Pearfon’s analyfis, it ap- 
pears to be compofcd of about 43 parts phofphat 
of lime, 57 oxide of antimony. It may be com- 
pofcd by calcining into a white heat a mixture of 
equal parts of fulphuret of antimony and the 
allies of bones.” 

ix. 44 Phosphat of Manganese. Phofpho- 
ric acid has but little adtion on mangaocfc or its 
oxides, becaufe it forms with them a fait diffi- 
cultly foluble in water. But phofphat of manga- 
wefc maybe obtained in the form of a precipi- 
tate, by mixing an alkaline phofphat with the fo- 
hition of mangancfe in any of the three mineral 
tfcids. This fait has not been examined.” 

x. “PhosphatofMercury. Phofphoric acid 
does not adt on mercury, but combines with its 
oxide, and forms phofphat of mercury. This felt 
is formed moil conveniently by mixing together 
the folutions of nitrat of mercury and phofphat 
of foda. The fait immediately precipitates in the 
itate of a white powder. This felt has been late- 
ly introduced into medicine, and fee ms to anfwer 
equally well with the other mercurial prepara- 
tions. It phofphorefces when rubbed in the dark 5 
and when diftilled it yields phofphorus, like the 
other metallic phofpbats. Its fpecifid gravity 19 
4 * 9835 - 

xi. 41 PhosphatofNickel. Phofphoric acid is 
capable of diflolving only a very fmall portion of 
the oxide of nickel. The folution does not yield 
cryftals, and has fcaredy even a green colour. 
Hence it would fcem that the phofjriiat of nickel 
is nearly in foluble.” 

xii. 44 Phosphat of Silver. Phofphoric acid 
does not a& upon filver, but it combines readily 
with its oxide. Phofphat of filver is precipitated 
in the ftate of a white povpder, when phofphoric 
acid is poured into liquid nitrat of filver. It is 
infoluble in water, but foluble in an excefs of 
phofphoric acid ; when heated ftrongly in a cru- 
cible, a little phofphorus comes over, and phof- 
phuret of filver remains in the retort.” 

xiii. 44 Phosphat of Tin. Phofphoric acid 
(fays our learned author) has fcarcely any ac- 
tion on tin, unlefs when it is expofed dry, and 
mixed with that metal, to the a&ion of a ftrong 
heat. In that cafe part of the add is decora- 
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confiderable excefs of pofcd, its phofphorus combines with one pordos 
of the tin, and forms a phofphoret, while tb 
oxide of tin unites with the undecompofed acid 
and forms a phofphat. This fait precipitate* al 
fo when the alkaline phofphats are mixed with 
folution of muriat of tin ; but its properties hast 
never been examined.” 

xiv. 44 Phosphat of Uranium. Phofpbori 
acid forms with oxide of uranium yellowiih whit 
flakes, fcarcely forable in water. The felt mx 
be precipitated by adding phofphoric acid to th 
acetite of uranium. 

xv. 44 Phosphat of zinc. Phofphoric arid; 
tacks zinc with effervefcence, and a white 
is gradually depofited, which is the pbofpb^i ;j 
The felt may be formed alfo by pouring 
kaline phofphat into the folutions of ft 
nitrat, or muriat of zinc. It is nearly udbiul 
water/’ 

To PHOSPHATE, v . a . To combine any 
with phofphoric or phofphorous acid. 

(1.) PHOSPHATED, part, adj . Co) 
with phofphoric or phofphorous acid. 

(s.) Phosphated Iron, a fpcdcsof felt of i 
of which the ingenious Dr Thomfon gives the 
lowing account : 4 ‘ Phofphoric add has bu " 
action upon iron. However, if that metal 
expofed to the contact of phofphoric acid, 
ven to the folutions of felts that contain ‘ 
it is gradually oxidated, and converted i 
phate of iron. The properties of phofphat! 
have not been examined with attention. S 
has lhewn that the acid combines with both 
ides, and forms both a pbofpbat and 
of iron. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have _ 
certained that there are two varieties of tbk 
felt ; one of which had been deforibed by 
Meyer, Klaproth, and Scheele, and another 
excefs of b a/e, and confcquentlv a/* * ' J 

which thefe philofophers nrft observed.” 

F«at, N° II, 4. 5, and 6. 

PHOSPHIS, 7 a fait formed by the 
PHOSPHITE, J the phofphorous arid, 
different bafes. (See Chemistry, Inda/i 
Vocab. II.) Phofphites form the 8th genus d 
in Dr Th»mfon*s Syftem of Chemifhy. u T 
felts (fays he) have been lately examined, for 
firff time, and their properties deferibed, by 
croy and Vauquelin. They may be diAinp 
by the following properties : x. When boated, A 
emit a phofphorefcent flame. 2. When drfhlkd 
a ftrong heat, they give out a little phofpbcn 
and arc converted into phofphats. 3. DctoU 
when heated with nitrat or oxy-muriat of po* 
and are converted into phofphats. 4- Comd 
into phofphats by nitric and oxy-murianc * 
$. Fufible in a violent heat into gkfs. The pi 
phites at prefcnt known amount,to feven» w 
ther eight: viz. 

x. 44 Phosphite of Alumina may be 
red by feturating phofphorous acid with slain* 
and then evaporating the alumina to a proper u 
fi Hence. It does not cryftallize, but forms a fj 
t'nous mafs, which dries gradually, and does* 
afterwards attract moifture from the air. 
is aftringent. It is very foluble in water. 
heated it frothes, and gives out phofphorus, Wq 
it does no t rtudry melt into a globule ofgwn- ^ 
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i . u Phosphite of Ammonia may be prepared comes opaque on cooling. It is compofed of 4? 
ij’difl'olving carbonat of ammonia in phofphorous acid, 20 magnefia, 36 water. 0 
cid, and evaporating the folution flowly till it de- 7. Phosphite of Potass is formed by difiol- 
cryftals of phofphite of ammonia. It ccyf- ving carbonat of potafs in phofphorous acid, and 
i/lizes fometimes in long tranfparent needles, and evaporating the folution flowly, till it depofites 
wetimes in four-fided prifins terminated by four- cryftals of phofphite of potafs. It cryftalUzes in 
ied pyramids. It has a very (harp laline tafte. four-fided octangular prifms, terminated by dihe- 
t» folublc in two parts of water at the tempera- dral fummits. Its tafte is iharp and feline. It is 
pc of 6o°, and (till more foluble in boiling wa- foluble in 3 parts of cold water, and ftill more fo- 
p When expofed to the air it attracts moifture, luble in boiling water. It is not altered by expo- 
l becomes (lightly deliquefeent. When diftil- fure to the air. When heated, it decrepitates, 
■ a retort, the ammonia is difengaged, partly and then melts into a tranfparent globule, which 
ad and partly in the date of gas, holding phot- becomes opaque on cooling. It does not phof- 
pi in folution, which becomes luminous when phorefee £6 evidently as the other phofphites, per- 
il with oxygen gas. Before the blow-pipe on haps becaufe it contains an excefs of potafs, which 
loalt it bods and lofes its water of cryftalliza- feturates the pbofphoric acid as it forms. It is 
:it becomes furrounded with a phofphoref- compofed of 39*5 acid, 49*5 potafs, 11 water, 
light, and bubbles of phofphorated hydrogen 8. “ Phosphite of Soda. This felt (feys the 
emitted, which bum in the air with a live- Dr) may be prepared exadtly in the feme way as 
kne, and form a fine coronet of phofphoric phofphite of potafs only fubftituting (we fup- 

S vapour. This gas is emitted alfo, when the pofe) carbonat of foda for the carbonat of potafs. 

1 heated in a fmall glafs bulb, the tube belong- — “ Its cryftals are irregular four-fided prifms, or 
to which is plunged under mercury. This elongated rhomboids. Sometimes it aflumes the 
■ compofed of 26 acid, 51 ammonia, and 23 form of fquare plates, or of plumofe cryftals. Its 
Jr* tafte is cooling and agreeable. It is foluble in two 

tPhosphitb of Ammonia and Magnesia, parts of cold water, and fcarcely more foluble in 
|6Jt may be formed by mixing together the boiling water. When expofed to the air, it eftfo- 

I jtions of its two component parts. It refees. Before the blow-pipe it emits a beautiful 
foluble in water, and may be obtained yellow flame, and melts into a globule, which be- 
but its properties have not been exa- comes opaque on cooling. It is compofed of 16*3 
precifion.” acid, 23*7 foda and 60 water. It is decomposed 

sphite of Barytes may be formed by, 1. Sulphats of lime, barytes, ftrontian, mag- 
phoiphorous acid into barytic wa- nefia. 2. Nitrats and muriats of lime, baryte*, 
aft water into a folution of phofphite ftrontian, magnefia. 
either cafe phofphite of barytes pre- * PHOSPHOR. See Phosphorus § r. 

the form of a white powder. It is PHOSPHORACEOUS, adj. [from phofphorus. J 

L but very fparingly foluble in water, . Refembling phofphorus ; partaking of the nature 
be an excefs of acid. It is not altered of phofphorus. 

to the air. Before the blow-pipe it To PHOSPHORATE. */. a . To combine the 

s furrounded with a light fo brilliant phofphoric or phofphorous acid with any bafe ; to 
can fcarcely bear it. The globule endure any fubftance with the properties of phof- 
qs becomes opaque as it cools. It is phorus. 

41*7 acid, 51*3 barytes, and 7 water. (1.) PHOSPHORATED, part . adj . combined 
iite of JLi me may be formed by dif- with phofphoric or phofphorous acid: endued 
in phofphorous acid ; when the fatu- with the properties of phofphorus. 
pletc, the felt precipitates in the ftate (a.) Phosphorated azotic gas, an aerial 
wder. It is Ufleleffi and infoluble in fluid, thus described by the ingenious Dr Thorn- 
t diflolves in an excefs of acid, and fon in hi* Elem . of Che m. vol. i. p. 67, 68. “ Azo- 
\fipertbofpbite. This laft felt may be ob- tic ga9 very readiiy diflolves phofphoius plunged 
• priimatic cryftals by evaporating the fo-* into it. Its bulk is increafed about one 40th, and 
r-Thi, felt is not altered by expofure to the Phofphorated Azotic Gas is the refuit. YVhen this 
ften heated, it phofphorefces, and emits a gas is mixed with oxygen gas it becomes lumi- 
Itfpboru*. In a violent heat, it melts into nous, in confcqucnce of the combuftion of the 
*eot globule. It is compcfed of 34 acid, diflblved phofphorus. The combufltion is mod 
find 15 water." rapid when bubbles of phofphorated azotic gas 

Iosphite of Magnesia is beft formed are letup into a jar full of oxygen gas. When 
tf together aqueous folutions of phofphite phofpboi at d oxygen gas, and phofphorated azotic 
■ or foda and fulphat of magnefia; the gas, are mixed together, no light is produced, even 
te of magnefia gradually precipitates in at the temperature of 82 

>1 white makes. It has no feniible tafte. (3.) Phosphorated hydrogen gas, a very 
pfeie in 400 parts of water, at the tempc- combuftible aerial fluid, which, according to our 
m 60% and fcarcely more foluble in boiling ltarncd author, is thus produced : — “ When phol- 
t When its folution is evaporated flowly, phorus is introduced into a glafs jar of hydrogen 
prtnt pellicle forms on its furface : flakes gas (landing over mercury, and then melted by 
Mted, and towards the end of the procels means of a burning glafs, the hydrogen gas dif- 
jSttabedal cryftals are precipitated. When folves a very great proportion *>f it. The new 
dtotbe air it effiorefeea. When heated, it compound, thu* formed, has received the name 
totfees and melts into a glafs, which be- of phofphorated hydrogen gas. It was difeovered in 

1783 
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by Mr Gengerabre, and in 1784 by Mr Kir- pipe* the phofphorus burns, and lcat« knit-; 
wan, lx fore he became acquainted with the ex- glafs tranfparent while in fufton, but op -qucani 
periments of Gtngembre. • But for the ftillcft in- cooling. Piiofphorated oxide of rate is obtain 
veftigation of its properties, we are indebted to aho when 2 parts of zinc and one cf phcfphm 
Mr Raymond ; who pubhihed dilTertations on it in are dtftilled in -an earthen retort Theprodu&i 


179 c and 1800. — It has a very fetid odour* exact- 
ly iimilar to the fmell of putrid hih. When it 
comes into contact with common air, it burns with 
great rapidity ; and if mixed with it, detonate s 
.violently. Oxygen gas produces a ft ill more ra- 
pid and brilliant combnftion. When bubbles of 
It are made to pafs up through water, they ex* 
piode in luccdhon, as they reach the lurtace of 
the liquid ; a beautiful coronet of white fmoke is 
formed, which riles (lowly to the ceiling. This 
gas is the molt combuftible fubltance known. It 
is obvious that its combuftion is merely the com* 
bittation of its phofphorus and ite hydrogen with 
the oxygen ot the atmofphere ; the products, of 
courfe, are phofphoric acid and water. Thefc 
two luhftances mixed, or rather combined, con- 
ttitute the coronet of white fmoke. Pure water, 
agitated in contact with this gas, dilVolves at the 
temperature of between 30® amt 6o° about the 4th 
part of its bulk of it. The foiution is of a colour 
not unlike that of roll fulphur; it has a very bit- 
ter and difagretable taftc, and a ftrong unpleafant 
odour. When heated nearly to boiling, the who.e 
of the phofphorated hydrogen gas is driven off 
unchanged, and the water remains behind in a 
ftate ot purity. When expo fed to the air, the 
phofphorus is gradually depot! ted in the ftate of 
red pxldo; tin; hydrogen- gas makes its efcape, 
and at laft nothing remains but pure water.” Sjft. 
Ckem. Vol. 1. p. 58. 

; (4.)' Vhosphoratbd Oxide or Mercury, 
Black, an oxide tbu*drfenbt'd by Dr Thomfon : 
“ Mr Pc lie tier, after leveral unkucefsful attempts 
to combine pholphorus and mercury, at laft fue- 
eeeded by drilling a mixture of red oxide of mer- 
cury .and phofphorus. Part of the phofphorus 
combined with the oxygen of I he oxide, and was* 
converted into an ac d j the reft combined with 
the mercury. He obftrved that the mercury was 
converted into a black powder before it combin- 
ed with the phofphorus. On making the experi- 
ment, I found that phofphorus combines very 
readily 'with the biack oxide of mercury, when 
melted aiong with it in a retort tilled with hydro- 
gen gas, to prevent the combuftion of the phof- 
phorus. As Pt ife tier could not lucceed in his at- 
tempts to combire phofphorus with mercury in 
its metallic ftate, wt mult conclude, that it is not 
with mercury, but with the black oxide of mer- 
cury, that the phofphorus combines. The com- 
pound, therefore, is not phofpburet of mercu v, but 
black prof pboraUd o\id- of mercury** 

(5.) Phosphorated Oxide ok Zinc. “ Phof- 
photus (fay* Dr Ihomlbn) combines with oxide 
of zinc ; a compound which Marg raff had obtain- 
ed during his experiments on phofphorus. When 
12 parts of oxide of zinc, 12 parts of phofphoric 
glaD*, and 2 .parts of charcoal powder, are ciiftilled 
in an earthen waie retort, ant! a ftrong heat ap- 
plied, a metallic fubltance fublimts of a filver 
wtiite colour, which, when broken, has a vitreous 
appearance. This according to Pelletier is Pbsf 
phoruJ. J oxide of zirc. When heated by the bio w- 


1. zinc 4 2. oxide of zinc; 3. a ted Utktu 
which is phofphorated oxide of xi^c; 4. Kcu 
'form cryftals) of a metallic brilliancy, aud 1 fcl 
ifli colour.” 

PHOSPHORFAL, rdf Of cr 
phofphorus; refembiing pDofphoiUt : iilcckis 
brilliantly like phofphorus. 

To PHOSPHORESCE, t. «. To take ; rtl 
burn with a lively brilliant flame ukc pMptad 
to become phofphoiic. J 

PHOSPHORESCENCE, n.f The pr^ 
quality of burnim* like phofphorus. 

. PHOSPHORESCENT, fart, adf Flaw 
burning like phofphorus : partaking of the d 
or acid of phofphorus. 

PHOSPHORET. See Phosfhvut. 

(1.) PHOSPHORIC, adj. Of or bdofjis 
phofphorus : partaking ot the nature of ptco 
tus. J 

(ad Phosphoric Acid, or the Acid mil 
phorus, formerly called theMiCROCOSMic 
See Chemistry, Indt x . Phofphoric 

(fays Dr Thomfon, in his Syjl. ofCbcm . Vi 
27.) may be formed by fettinc fire to 1 q 
of phofphorus contained in a vefiel kk 
oxygen gas. The phofphorus bumswid 
rapidity, and a great number of white fla 
depofited, which are pbcjpboric acid in a I 
purity. It may l e obtained too by beatifif 
phorus under vfater till it melt, and toll 
a ftream of oxygen gas to pafs through 
means of a tube. In thispaft the acid a>< 
combines with the water; but the li<]udl 
evaporated ofi by the application of heat,* 
the acid remains beh nd in a ftate of p® 
may be procured aifo by diddling offal 
from phofphorus ; but the proccfa is d 
as the quantity ot; nitric acid required 
able, rhofphoric acid remained unknowi 
ter the difeovery of phofphorus. Boy* 
haps the firft chemift who mention* it > ^ 
grafl'firft examined its properties, and ocffl 
ted it to be a peculiar acid. It* propetol 
afterwards more completely inveftigated bf 
man, Schecle, Lavoifier, Pearfon, FoUTcrof 
Vauquclin, and fevenl yothcr diftmgu^ 1 ™ 
mills. Lavoifier firft proved thatituco®! 
of phofphorus and oxygen. From h j$ ^ 
meiits it follows, that it is compofed of aW 
phofphorus and 61 oxygrn. Piiufpkmc 
when pure, is folid, colourlefs, awl Uit»f 
It reddens vegetable blues ; It has no h&t 
taftf ia very acid, but it dees not deftroy U 
ture of organic bodies. When txpofed lota 
air it foon attracts moifture, and cfdiqnett 
to a thick oily-like liquid, in which ftnc sr 
ally kept by Chemifts. When expofedto a 
in a platinum crucible, its water graduate 
porates, and leaves it in the ftate of a tritujg 
jelly. If the heat be increafed it boilsandbq 
owing to the feparation of the remand^ 
water, accompanied with a fmail pornon * 
At a red heat it remains in the form of a ^ 
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in the urine it exifts in txcds> holding phofphill* 
of lime in (elution.” 

(3.; Phosphoric Gas. See CHemistrV* 

bidex. 

(4.) Phosphoric Glass. See § a ; and Che- 
mistry, Index. 

(5.) Phosphoric matches.} - Chemise 
(6.) Phosphoric oxides. Chemis- 

(7.) Phosphors sRar. )« f » ****' 
PHOSPHORITE, a name formerly given to 
the phofphat of lime. See Mineralogy, Part 
II. Chap. IV. Order II. Gen. I. Sp. 3. and Phos-* 
phat, § I, N° 6 . 

PHC 5 PIIORIZED, adj . a word ufed by fomc 
chemifts for pbofpborated . See Phosphorated. 

(1.) PHOSPHOROUS, adj. Of or belonging 
to phofphorus: partaking of the nature of pnof- 
phorus : combined with the phofphoric or phof*’ 
phorous acid. 

(a ) Phosphorous Acid. See Chemistry, 
Index . “ The acid, ((ays Dr Thonifon,) “ ob- 
tained by the burning of phofphors, differs ac- 
cording to the rapidity of the combuftion ; or, 
which is the fame thing, according to the tern- 
game. Oxygen ga3 has no action on phof- perature in which the procefs is condtf&cd. 
lie acid, whatever be the temperature. Nei- When burnt in oxygen gas, in which cafe the 
ffcit decompofed or altered by any of the temperature is the higheft podible, the product is 

pbo p boric acid 9 which contains a maximum of oxy- 
gen : When allowed to burn gradually, at the 
common temperatuie of the air, the product is 
pho r pbormu acid , which contains a minimum of ox; a 
gen. The differerce between thefe two acids h d 
been remarked by Sage, ly Proud, and if 
Morveau ; but it was L.;vdificf who firft, in 1777, 
demonftrated that they form different compounds 
. v w with other bodies, and that the difference between 

Bm is owing to the deco-Tpofition of \va- them 13 owing to the different proportions 01 oxy- 
pWphoric acid is cap,' 1 Me of oxidating iron, gen, which they contain. Phofphorous acid ia 
line, antimony, bifmuth, manganele. prepared by expoling phofphorus during fome 
ftifed with feveral of theft metals, as tin, weeks to the ordinary temperature of the atmoi- 
Iktrinc, it is converted into phofphorus ; a > phere, even in winter} when the phofphorus un- 
| 4 hat they have a ftronger affinity for oxygen, aergoes a flow combuftion, and is gradually ehang- 
(K/taa upon gold, platinum, diver, cop- cd into a liouhf add. For this purpofe, it is 
Jffctiry, arfenic, cobalt, nickel. It appears ufual to put final! pieces of phofphorus on the in-f 

dined fide of a glafs funnel, through which the 
liquor, which is formed, drops into the bottle 
placed to receive it. From one ounce of phofr 
phorus about 3 oz. of acid liquor may be thus 
prepared. It was called pblogiflicdted tbd'- •/ 'orid 
acid by Morveau, from a fuppofition that it wjj a 
compound of phifphoric a<*id and phlc^ifton, 
Phofphorous acid, thus prepared is a vikid li- 
cuid, of different degrees of confiftenee, adhering 
like oil to the (idea of the glafs veflel in which it 
is contained. It emits the fmell of garlic, efpe- 
daily when heated. Its taftc is acid, like that of 
phofphoric acid, and it produces the fame efieft 
upon vegetable colours. It combines with W ire? 
in every proportion, but it cannot, like phof; bo- 
ric acid, be obtained in a concrete date. W* en 
heated, part of the water whicH it contains is at 
flrft evaporated ; then large bubbles of air rife to 
the furtace, there they break and emit a riffle 
white lmoke, or even take fire, if the experiment 
be performed in an open vetfel. The emtflion of 
theie bubbles of phofphorr.ted hydrogen gas con- 
tinues for a long time : when the proccfs is finifb. 
ed, the acid whidh remains is no longctzpkofpbQ- 
21 u a nu t 


put liqnitf, and when cooled affumes the form of 
k puns! cryAak In this ftate it is known by 
he nure of Phosphoric Glass. This glafs is 
icTtly phofphoric acid totally deprived of water, 
las *1 acid raA , is very fcluble in water, and 
dxjtu fees when expofed to the air. The fpeci- 
t fruity of this acid, in a ftate of drynefs, is 
If?; in (he (late of glafs 2*8516 ; in the (ta'e 
“ doKjotfcence 1*417. — When in the ftate of 
fti x-«, it dilfotves in water with a hilling 
fimilar to that made by red hot iron plung- 
trater. When in the ftatc of gials it dii- 
ffiuch more (lowly. The heat evolved, 
the combination of this acid and water, is 
inferior to that evolved when fulphunc 
enters into a fimilar combination. Phofpho- 
kid obtained by deliquelcence, when mixed 
Ian equal quantity ot diftilled water, acquir- 
* little beat as to raife the thermometer only 
fiqjrtc, as Mr Sage obftrved. M. Lavoifi.tr 
fa the thermometer from 50' to 63 J by rmx- 
khofphoric acid boiled to the confidence of 
frop with an equal quantity of water ; and 
I /o' to 104° when the acid was as thick as 
tine. Oxygen ga3 has no action on phof- 
acid, whatever be the temperature. Nei- 
it decompofed or altered by any of the 
comhuftibles, except charcoal ; which, tbo* 
hw action on it while cold, at a red heat de- 
cs it completely : carbonic acid is formed, 
fphorus fublimed. This is the common 
for obtaining Phosphorus. This acid 
Bible of combining with mttais ; but when 
p:d ftatc it is c.ipih'e of oxidating fomc of 
Specially when affifted by heat; at the 
hydrogen gas is emitted. Hence the 


to have fome action on gold in the drj 
it is called ; for when fufed with gold 
Wumes a purple colour; a proof that the 
pu been oxidated. Phofphoric acid com- 
ixith icidf, earths, and meta lie oxides, and 
I with them fialts, named Vbofpbati. (See 
fJHirs, $ 1 , II.) Its affinities arc as follow; 
to* ftrontian, lime, potafi, foda, ammonia, 
glucina, alumina, zirconia, metallic ox- 
Jbci. This acid is too expenfive to be 
pt into common ufe. If it could be procu- 
K* cheap rate, it might he employed with 
fbgc, not only in feveral important chemical 
fcdurc*, but alfo in medicine, and perhaps 
wr the purpofes of domed ic economy .” ( SjJl • 
vol. If, p. 27 — 30.) Our learned author 
VoL iv. p. 353, u The phofphoric acid is 
(the mod abundant of all the acids found in 
|b. Combined with lime, it conftitutes the 
fif tone; and the phofphat of lime is found 
* ttufdes and almoft all the folid parts of 
fi' I neither are there many of the fluids 
^bich it is abfent. In the blood phofpho- 
^ is found combined with oxide of iron, and 
01. XVI L Pjjit IL 
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rom out phofpbcrU acid . Thefe phenomena would 
lead* one to fufpc< 5 t, that phofphorous acid is net, 
as has been hitherto £uppofed» a compound of 
phofphorus and oxygen, but that it is phofphoric 
add faturated with pholpboratcd hydrogen gar. 
This acid is converted into phofphoric acid by ex- 
pofure to air or oxygen gas. The procefs is ex- 
ceedingly How, and the convcrfion is never com- 
plete. h fuccecds better when the acid is diluted 
with a great proportion of water. Phofphorous 
acid is not a^ted upon by any of the Ample com- 
bufbblcs, except charcoal, and perhaps hydrogen. 
Charcoal decompofes it at a red heat, as well as 
phofphoric acid. The prode«ft9 are carbonic add 
and phofphorus. Its action on metals is exactly 
fimilar to that of phofphoric acid, excepting only 
that the hydrogen gas, evolved during the oxida- 
tion of the metals, has a fetid fmell, and holds 
phofphorus in folution. It combines with alkalies, 
eaithaand metallic oxides, and forms compcurds 
«jiftingui(hcd by the name of Pbofrbitesd’ (See 
Phosphite, N° i— 8.) “ Sulphuric acid pro- 
duces no change upon it while cold ; but at a 
Boiling heat it pruts with fome of its oxygen, and 
the phofphorous acid is converted into phofphoric 
acid. Nitric acid alfo, when a flitted by heat, 
converts it readily into phofphoric acid. This 
fumifhes us with by far th? bett procefs for ob- 
taining phosphoric ac io at prefent known. Mix 
phofphoious acid, obtained by flew combuftion, 
with one 8th of its weight cf ni'ric acid of the 
lame fpccific gravity i*i, and dittil. The nitric 
acid is decompcfed, and pure phofphoric acid re- 
mains behind. For this procefs we are indebted 
to Fourcroy. (ii, 86.) The a Unities of phof- 
phorous acid, as afceitained by Bergman, Four, 
eroy, and Yauquelin, obferve the following or- 
der: Lime, barytes, ttiontian, potafs, foda, am- 
monia, glucina, alumina, zirconia, metallic oxides.” 
SjJ}. of Chan . Vol. II. p. 30—33. 

(3.) Phosphorous Hydrogen Gas, a com- 
pound aerial fluid, thus produced : “ When bits 
of phofphorus” (lays our learned author) “ are 
kept for fome hours ip hydrogen gas, part of the 
phofphorus is diflolved. This compound gas, to 
which Fourcroy and Yauquelin, the difeoveur of 
it, have given the name of phofphorous hydrogen 
%as> has a flight fmell of garlic. When bubbles of 
it are made to pafs into oxygen gas, a very brilli- 
ant bluifh flame is produced, which pervades the 
whole vtlFtl of oxygen gas. It is obvious, that 
this flame is (he confcqueoce of the combuftion of 
the diflolved phofphorus.” Chtnu Vol. I. p. 

57.) Perhaps it is by this preparation of the hy- 
drogen gas, or by that of the phofphorated hy- 
drogen gas, that Mr Lebon illuminates his Thir- 
molampe. See Hydrogene Gas, and Phos- 
phorated, § 3. 

(1.) * PHOSPHORUS. Phosphor, n . /. 
[pbcfphorvs, Lat.] 1. The morning liar. — 

Why fit we fad when pbojp'u r us ihinesib clear l 

Pope • 

3. A chemical fubftance which, expofed to the air,, 
tabes fire. — Pbfphorus is obtained by diftillation 
from urine putrified, by the force of a very vehe- 
ment and long continued fire. Pemberton . — Of 
lambent flame yen have whole (heels in a handful 
0 \\ pbofpbor* Addfoiu — Liquid and folid phoJpborus t 
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lhow their flames more cor.fpicucufly, wben «• 
pofed to the air. Cbejne. 

(2.) Phosphorus, (J i. df a.) is a name gi. 
ven to certain fubftances which Ihinc in the dark 
without emitting heat. By this circuiriftancethT 
are dittiuguifhed from the pyropmori, wbki 
though they take fire on being exposed to the ifij 
arc yet entirely deftitute of light before this t* 
pofu re. See Chemistry, Index, Bcfides tbfe 
however, it has been found that alcr*cil all tend 
trial bodies, upon being expoftdto the tigbt. w 3 
appear luminous for a little time in the daik,®! 
tals pnlv excepted. This points out a gent rail 
vifion of the phofphori into two cbffts; rand 
fuch as require to be expeted to the light ed| 
of the fun or of fome artificial fire, befcit ‘ 
become luminous ; and fuch as do ret. 
foimer kind are the Bolocnian phofphoiui, 
ton's phcfphorus, the rhofpliori from earths,! 
Of the latter kind are Totten wood, the Ajr 
fifties, and the phofphorus of urine. (Seeb 
$ 9, 10.) To thefe we may add frirrotbr 
fiances which become luminous in snetix: 
<viz» the mafs which remains after ti e c*C 1 
of volatile fal ammoniac with chalk,' lost 
and the phofphorus of urine diffoived ir 
of wine. The firft, which is a cumpoGf 
the muriatic acid of the fai ammoniac ri 
chalk, after being fufed in a crucible, 
luminous when ttruck with any bard bodyt 
fugar is luminous when grated or fcraped 
dark; and the foiution of phofphorus in fp^ 
wine is luminous cn'ty when dropped into vn 
and even then the light is only perceived^ 
the drops. fall into the iiquid. One partefj 
phorus communicates th*s property to faw 
parts of fpirit of wine. There is aitM® 
difference between the light of rotten wM 
es, and that of phofphorus of urine, evcn*t^ 
is net in an ignited date ; for this hft 
ceafe to be luminous even when include^® 
an exhaufted receiver; the contrary dMm 
happens to rotten wood and fifties, 
ftrongly blown upon this phcfphorus from 
ofbtilows, it will extinguifli its light for 
time, which i3 not the cafe with the other 
When ktpt in water, and placed in 
the phcfphorus of orine difehargrs Inch 
and bright flafties into the air above it, a 
to furprife, and even frighten thefe «bo art 
acquainted with it. Thefe corufcaticns^e 
trrdtrd in their paflage through the wahv 
expand as foon as they get above it *, 
the experiment can only be tried to advan*^ 
warm weather, and in a cylindrical gbfi u 
bove three quarters filled with water. TJ* 
romena exhibited by the earthy phofphori stfl 
ry curious; both on account of the tingubfr 
cumftanccs in which they exhibit the*rhgM,j 
the varieties obferved in the light itfclf. All ( 
emit no light till they have been firft 
the light of the fun, or fome other luznincia 
dy. After that, they are luminous in the 
for a confiderable time ; But by degree . 
light dies away, and they emit no more till jfl 
another expofure to the tun. But if this Mm 
to be too long continued, they arc then irrrcuj 
rably fpoiled. The fame thing will 
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eng too much heated without arry expofure to tion) two ^ths of the weight of the powder of 
01. If a pholphurus, which has juft ccafed to fulphuric acid. The mixture becomes hot, and 
:ijmiaous, be heated, it will again emit i ; ght a vaft number of air bubbles are extricated, 
it.'iout any exuufurc to the fun ; but by thL its Leave the mixture in this ftate for 24 hours, tak- 
Kjfphoric quality is weakened, and wiii at lalt i;ig care to It ir it well every now and then with a 
i ddtroyed. Inured thefe phofphori are fo :en- glafs or porcelain rod, to enable the acid to a& 


t, and i.npitirnt either ot hght or heat, that 
rbeft ertiud of rendering. them luminous oc- 
Kttjlly, is by difeharging an electric bottle 
|r them. Tl<c I.glit of the flafh immediately 

f « the phofpWus, and it continues Itimi- 
frr i cor.fi Arable time, after which it may 
1 be retired by another fhfh, and fo on. 
tver, with ail the tare that can be taken, 
phofphori arc very fur from being perpetu- 
orhv>any method been yet fallen upon to 
let them fo. .The Angularities in the light 
le phufphor. aic, that they emit light of ma- 
Ifferun aiui moft beautiful colours. Thhdif- 
ice of colours feems to be natural to them ; 
bote r ill at fi'ft emit a gr^tn, other3 a red, 
0 2 violet, kc. at their formation, llovv- 
i-the beft kinds agree in this It range proper- 
bit L they are expofed to a red light, they 
jartJ light in the dark ; and the fame of o- 
pdours. But this mu ft not be understood 
M limitation; nor is the phofphoreal light 
time fo bright as the luminons body, what- 
was, by which it was kindled, ^cither 
to imagine, that any particular phofpho- 
a particular kind of light appropriated to 
the fame phofphorus which at one time 
purple light, will at another emit a green, 
fct of fo.nc other colour. 

* Phosphorus,” (fays Dr Thomfon,) 
8 pure, is of a clear, tran (parent, yekowifti 
; but when kept fame time in water, it 
s opaque internally, and then has a great 
lace to white wax. Its confidence is 
Hut of wax ; it may be cut with a knife, 
W to pieces with the fingers. It is infolu- 
Utcr. Its fpecific gravity is 1*714. It melts 
toperature of 99 0 . Care muft be taken to 
lofphorus when melted under water; for 
tombuftible, that it canno: be melted in 
S air, without taking fire. When phof- 
» newly prepared, it i c always dirty, be- 
kd with a quantity of charcoal duft and 
Mpurities. Thefe may be feparated by 
jit under water, and fqueezing it while 
through a piece of clean fbamoy leather.” 
l&quent operations are described under 
••tsv, as well as the hiftory of its difeo- 
> 1669, by Brandt, Boyle, and Kuncktl ; 
[fraud refpedting it by Kraft. All thefe 
| made it from urine; but in 1769, Gahn, 
to chemift, difeovered that phofphorus is 
in Uws ; after which, it w as repeated* 
from them by Scheele, Chaptal, and 
; Dr Thomfon recommends the following 
h cf Fourcroy and Vauquelin : “ Let a 
of bones be burnt, till they ceale to 
l or to give out any odour ; and let them 
Irds be reduced to a fine powder. Put 
D*dcr into a bafon of porcelain ; dilute it 
M times its weight of water, and then add 
(birring the mixture after every add> 


upon the powder. The whole is now to be pour- 
ed on a filter of cloth ; the liquid which rugs 
through is to be received in a poictlain bafon; 
and the white powder which remains on the fil- 
ter, after pure water has been poured on it re- 
peatedly, may be thrown away. Into the liquid 
in the porcelain baton, which has a very acid 
tafle, fugar of lead is to be poured flowiy; a 
white powder immediately fills to the bottom; 
the fugar of lead rruift be added a»> long as any of 
this powder is formed. Tlnow the >yho!e upon 
a filter. The white powder which remains is to 
be well wafted, allowed to dry, and then mixed 
with one 6th of its weight of charcoal powder. 
This mixture is to be put into the earthen ware 
retort ; A, Plate 27.;. The retort is to be put into 
a find bath B, and the beak of it plunged into 2. 
veflel of water C, juft under the furface. Heat te 
now to be applied gradually till the retort be 
made red hot. A vaft number of .*ur bubbles if- 
fuc from the beak of the retort, tome of which 
lake fire when they come to the furface of the 
water. At laft there drops out a fubftauce, which 
has the appearance of melted wax, and which 
Congeals under the water. This fubftance vs 
pba/phorus .** — “ If the air be excluded, phofpho- 
rus evaporates at 219°, and boils at 554®. When 
phofphorus is eyiofcd to the atmofphere, if the 
temperature be not lower than 43 , it emits a 
white fmoke, which has the fmell of garlic, and 
is luminous in the dark. It is occafioned by the 
gradual combultioh of the phofphorus, which at 
laft difappears. The combtiftion of phofphorus, 
Lke that of fulphur, is nothing elfe than its com- 
bination with oxygen : for during the proccfs, no 
new fubftance appears, except the acid, accompa- 
nied with much heat and light. — P lofphorus is 
capable of combining with many oth^r bodies,: 
the compounds produced are cailed Phosphu- 
rets. Phofphorus, ufed internally, is poifor.ous. 
In very froall quantities, (as one 4th of a grain,) 
when very minutely divided, it is laid by Leroi to 
be very efficacious in rdtoring the force of young 
perfons exhaufted by fenfualindulgences.” 

Cbem. vol. 1 . p. 34—43. 

(4.) Phosphorus, in aftronpmy, the name a- 
mong the Greeks fgP the Morning Star , or the 
planet Venus, when fhe riles before the Sun; 
called by the Latins Lucifer, and by the French, 
Etoile <U Berger. 

(5.) Phosphorus, Baldwin’s. See Chemis- 
try, Index. 

(6.) Pkosphorus, Bolognian. See Bolog* 
n 1 a n , and Chemistry, Index. 

(7.) pHOSrHORUS, LIQUOR OF. See CHEMIS- 
TRY, Eoeab. I. 

(8.) Phosphorus, medicinal effects or. 
This extrabrdinary fubftance, has lately betn em- 
ployed as a medicine, by AlphcmlUj Liroi, pr»- 
fcflbr at the Medical School of Ikn i . Its c*h ’is 
are thus dtfciibeJ in the Buiktin de la Society 
> r n n 2 ' Pkde* 
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I. Phofphorus, adminiftered ing with oiVand in enamel, foftcad of the via 
>tions, gives a ceitain degree oxyd of lead. Tl.is while o.\jd uf inm uulu> 


internally in confymptions, gives a cettain degree 
pf a#ivity to life, and revives the patients with- 
out railing their puifc. Leroi being called to a 
woman, at the point of death, who was quite 
worn out in that difeafe, which (he h^d laboured 
V i ider for 3 years, in compliance with the defire 
pf her hufband, compofed a medicine of a por- 
tion of fyrup diluted with water, in which a few 
flicks of phofphorus had been kept. N.*Xt day 
/he found herieif much better. She was greatly 
revived for a few d iy« ; and did not die till about 
* fortnight after, s. Leroi himfc'f wa<fo impru- 
dent, as to take a or 3 gr. of folid pbofphoroa. 


ed violent retchings to the suthoT, who veutun 
to piit a fmali particle of it on his tongue. 1 
therefore cpnliders this oxyd a« 3 tmiHr poife 
He was not able to reduce it but by hied aiiu 
and the glafs of phofphorus. 9. B> phofph« 
he decompofed and feparated from their hi 
the fuiphuric, muriatic, and nitric acidi; by \ 
phofphoric acid he tranfmuted earths; and w 
calcareous earth he can make uiagnefia. By ph 
phorus he can effetf the difljpation of nxbtcir < 
fufion of emeralds, and the vitrification of M 
cury. ( Philo/. Mag . Voi. a.) If Bntifc pi 


combined qnly with treacle, from which he dx- tioners wifh to try this medicine, they 


peri^iiced the mod dreadful fymptoms. At firft 
be felt a burning heat in the whdle region of his 
fKjmnch, which feenicd to be filled with gas that 
efcaped by the mouth. Being dreadfully torment- 
pi, he tried to vomit, but in vain ; and found re- 
juf only by drinking cold water from time to 
time. His uneafy fenfations were at length al- 
layed ; but next morning he wa? endued with an 
afion idling mufcular force, and was urged with 
an a } moft irrefiftibie impulle to try its energy. 
1 he effects of thi*. medicine at length ceafed, 
adds the author, a fa fate d* un priapifme •violent I 
3. In diany cates he employed, imd (til! employs, 
phofphorus internady with great benefit, to re- 
ft ore and revive young perfons exhaulteri hy ex- 
celfes. He divides the phofphorus into very fmali 


need, after Let oi's experiments, to do it « 
utmoft caution. 1 

( 5 .) Phosphorts of Hombtso 
with the muriat of lime. See Cpixul 
IrJcx . 

PHOSPHURE, J or Phosphosft,!^ 
PHOSP^ 1 U Kb f , ) return ,j a couipvuM 
produced by a combination of nop-oqd 
phofphorus with different bafes. Oftbcfcs 
deferibed by Dr Thomfon, in his Sj/L l 
Vol. 1. 

1 . Phosphurf.tof antimony. a Wl 
qual parts of antimony and phofphoric* 
mixed, with a little charcoal powder, ao* 
in a crucible, pholphuret of antimooy itfl 
ced. |t is of a white colour, brittle, agpfl 


particles, by (baking it in a glafi filled with fir. i- >minated when broken, and at the hadiirt 
ing water. He continues to (hake it, plunging it number of fmail cubic facettes. Whenad 
intacold Water, and thus phtains a kind of pre- emits a green flame, and the white otydk 
cipitate of phofphorus, exceedingly fine, which meny fublimes. It may likcwife be preri 
be brpifes fjowly with a little oil and fugar, or fiifing equal parts of antimony aod pkoj 
afterwards ufes as a liquid electuary, by diluting glafs ; or by dropping phofphorus into! 
the whole in the yol^t of an egg. By this medi- antimony.” SjJl. qf Cbem vol I. 188. ^ 


number of fmail cubic facettes. When ad 
emits a green flame, and the white otydd 
mpny fublimes. It may likewife be 
fiifing equal parts of antimony aod pbo| 
glafs ; or by dropping phofphorus into! 
antimony.” SjJ. qf Cbem vol 1 . 18$. 
a. Phos?huret of arsenic. “Ark* 


the whole in the yolk of an egg. By this medi- antimony. SjJl. qf Cbem vol 1. 18$. 
cine he has made a.tonjfhing cures, and reftoyed # »• Phos?huret of arsenic. “ l 
the fttentth of his patients in a very (hort time, bines readily with phofphorus. The 
4. In malignant fevers, the ufe of phofphorus in- ipay be formed by diftitling equal pai 


ternally, to check the progrefs of gangrene, has 
fucceecied beyond expectation. The mthor re- 


may be formed by diftilltng equal paitiR 
gradients over a moderate firel It is W 

fucceecied beyond expeiftatiqn. The ruthor re- brilliant, and ought to be preferred in 
lates feyeral in fiances. 5 , Pelletier told him, that may be formed alfo by putting equal 
having left, through negligence, fome ptiofpnorus phofphorus and arfenic into water, & 
in a copper bafon, that metal was oxydated, and the mixture modcrateiy hot.” Sjfl o/Cbe+ { 
remained fufpendecl in the water. Having p. 197* 

thougltflefsly thrown out the w'gter in a fmafi 3. 44 Phosphurkt of barytisiwT^ 
court in which ducks were kqjt, thefe animat? cd, by putting a mixture of phofpboms u 
idrank pf it, and all died. Mau k mal; (fays the fyte* into a pi :fs tube clofe at 00c end, and 


author) cowvrit toutej ft j ferr\slUs jufquej an farmer 
ivfiant fa fa vie?* This accords ’with the effect 
experienced hy J^roj. 6. He relates a fa^ which 
proves the afiomfiiing diyifibility of phofphorus. 
Having adminiftcred to a’patient ft rue pilU, in 
which there was above f or a grain of pbofphol 
rus, and haying occa^op afterwards to open the 
body,' fie found all the ipterpal^ ^ parts luminous ; 
and even the hands of the perfon,’ who had per- 
formed tbe operation, though wafiigd, ard well 
dried, retained a pliQfphoric fplendor for a long 
time after. 7. The phofphorfc apid, ufed as a 
lemonade, has been ferviceable in the cure of a 
great number of difeafes. 8. Leroi fays, that be 
oxydated iron with phofphorus, and obtained, 
1 . the common means, a white oxyd, alipofi ir- 


rytes into a pi :fs tube clofe at 00c efld» 
ing the mixtii e, by putting the tube opw ' 
ing coals. T! .e combination takes place iff 
pidly. This phofphuret is of a dark hro«l 
lour, very brilliant, and very fufible. Wb<s< 
terrd, it exhales the odour of phofobo™^ 
drogen gps. When thrown wtp water, ill 
dually decom; ofpd, pbofpboratcd hydrqge 
is emitted, which takes fire when it comet 
furfaee of the *vater, and the phofphoras j 
dually conyerted into phofphoric acid.” J 
4 ai. w 

1 4.' P>IOSf H u k^T OF CARIOSJ. “M 

is capable of combining witH carbon or c» 
Pbofpburet of . arbon was firft examined 
pfouft, the celebrated profefforof chcirtiW 
Segovia in Spain. It is the re<f fubftance tj 


reducible, which he thinks may be employed Kmains behind, when new made pho^ 
Vith advatitage in the ^rts, particularly in painu ftrained through (hamoy leader. To K 
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Gromit a £naU quantity of phofphorus which it 
ko.jUuw in excels, it ihould \k put into a retort, 
ini expoftd for fomc time to a moderate heat. 
What remain* behind i* the pure phofphuret of 
arbon. It is a light flocky powder, of a lively 
xange red, without tafte or fmell. When heat- 
rd 10 the open air, it burns rapidly, and a quanti- 
ty of charcoal r^fhains behind.” Ibid. p. 51. 

5. M Phosphuret or cobalt may be form- 
al by beating the metal red hot, and then gradu- 
iby dropping in fin all bits of phofphorus. It con- 
pi* about one 15th of phofphorus. It is white 
aodbnUle, and when expofed to the air, foot) 
hb Us metallic luttre. The phofphorus is fepa- 
fxtfd by beat, and the cobalt is oxydated. This 
pbofphurct is much more fofibie than pure cobalt. 
( 3*4 p. 20a. 

M Phosphuret or copper was firfl form- 
id by Margraf, by di ft thing phofphorus and oxide 
f copper together. It formed moft eafily by 
Roieding phofohorus into red hot cooper. It is 
it a write colour, and, according to Pelletier, is 
wnpofed of 10 parts of phofphorus, and 80 of 
ppper. It is harder than iron ; it is not ductile, 
it cannot eafily be pul ven fed. Its fpecific gra- 
ityis /'mo. It cryftallizes in !our 4 iJed prifms. 
tl* much more fuuble than copper. When cx- 
to tbe air, it lofes its luilre, t»c comes black, 

i p»rces, the copper is oxydated, and the 
jrus converted into pbofphoric acid. 
Seated, the phofphorus burns, and leaves 
per under the form of biack feorise. M. 
r formed this phofphuret by melting 16 
f copper, 16 of pbofphoric glafs, and one 
:oai.” Ibid. p. 117. 

sosphuret of gold. “ Mr Pelletier 
cd gold with phofphorus, by melting to- 
tftcr in a crucible haif an ounce of gold and an 
jjee of pbofphoric glafs, furrounded with char- 
li The pbofpburrt of gold thus produced was 
Stk, whiter than gold, and had a cryftailized 
rntnee. It was compofed of *3 parts of gold, 
one of pbofphorus. He formed the fame 
Ipowid by dropping fmail pieces of phofpho- 
»to goid in fufion. Ibid. p. 90. 
i M Phosphuret of iron may be formed 
fcfing in a crucible 16 parts of phofphoric 
fi»i6 parts of iron, and half a part of charcoal 
Her. It is magnetic* very brittle, and appears 
*tc when broken. When exposed to a ftrong 
tot* it melts, and the phofphorus is difijpated. 

be formed alfo by melting equal parts of 
pphoric glafs and iron filings. Part of the iron 
pluDcs with the oxygen of the phofphoric 
and is vitrified ; the reft forms the, phof- 
P*t, which finks to the bottom of the crucible, 
piy be formed ajfo by dropping fmail bits of 
Reborns into iron filings heated red hot. It 
P* firft difeovered and examined Bergman, 
™ took it for a new ipetal, and called it Side- 

ttJM” Ibid, p. 127. 

■f “ Phosphuret of lead maybe formed 
t wiring together equal parts of filings of lead 
™ pbofphoric glafs, and then fufing them in a 
^cible. It may be cut with a knife, but fepa- 
«« into plates when hammered. It is of a fil- 
jj* white colour with a lhade of blue, but foon 
^riihes when expofed to the air. It may *lfo 


be formed by dropping phofphorus into melted 
lead. It is compofed of za parts of phofphorus, 
and 88 of lead.” Ibid. 154. 

10. “ Phosphuret of lime may be formed 
by the following procefs : put into the bottom of 
a glafs tube, clofe at one end, one part of phof- 
phorus ; and holding the tube horizontally, in- 
troduce 5 parts of lime in powder, fo that they 
fhall be about two inches above tbe phofphorua. 
Then place the tube horizontally among burning 
coals, fo that the part of it which contains the 
lime may be made red hot, while the bottom of 
the tube containing the phofphorus remains cold. 
When the lime becomes red hot, raife the tube, 
and draw it along the coalr, .till that part of k 
which contains the phofphorus is expofed to a red 
heat. The phofphorus is immediately volatiliz- 
ed, and pafling through the hot lime, combines 
with it. During the combination, the mafs be- 
comes of a glowing red btat, and a quantity of 
phofphorated hydrogen gas is emitted, which 
takes tire when it comes into the air. Phofpbu- 
ret of lime has a deep brown colour, and is 
moulded into tbe ihape of the tube. It has no 
fmell, and falls to pieces io the anr. It is infolu- 
bJe in water, but it decompofes it. Phofphorat* 
td hydrogen gas is emitted, which takes fire as 
foon as it comes to the furface of the water. If 
phofphuret of lime, after being k^pt for fomt 
time in water, be taken out and dried, it flames 
when muriatic acid 19 poured upon it, owin^ to 
the rapid emiffion of phofphorated hydrogen gas.” 
Ibid. p. 432* 

11. Phosphuret of manganese. m Phof- 
phorus may be combined with inanganefe by 
meitii\g together equal parts of the metal and of 
phofphoric glafs; or by dropping phofphorus up- 
on red hot manganefe. The phofphuret is of a 
white colour, brittle, granulated, difpofed to 
cryftallize, not altered by expofure to tbe air, 
and more fufible than manganefe. When heated, 
the phofphorus bums, and the metal becomes 
oxydated.” Ibid. p. 21 1. 

i» “ Phosphuret of hicxel mky be formed 
either by fuling nickel along with phofphoric 
glafs, or by dropping phofphorus ioto it while 
red hot. It is of a white colour, and when broke, 
exhibits the appearance of very flender prifnrw 
collected together. When heated, the phofpbo- 
rus bums, and the metal is oxydated. It is com- 
pofed of 83 parts of nickel» and 17 of phofpbo- 
rus.” Ibid . p. 164. 

13. Phosphuret of platinum. u Platinum 
unites without difficulty to phofphorus. By mix- 
ing torethcr an cuncc cf platinum, an ounce of 
phofphoric glafs, and a drachm of powdered 
charcoal, and applying a heat of about 31° Wedg- 
wood. M. Pelletier formed a pbqfpbnrtt qf plati- 
num weighing more than an ounce. It was part- 
ly in the form of a button, and partly in cubic 
cryftals. It was covered above by a blackiflt 
glafs. It was of a filver white colour, very brit- 
tle, and hard enough to ftrtke fire with fled. 
When expofed to a fire ftrong enough to melt it, 
the phofphorus was disengaged, and burnt on the 
furface. He found alfo, that when phofphorus 
was projected on red hot platinum, the metal in- 
ftantly fufcd, and formed a phofphuret. As heat 

expels 
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the phofphorus, Mi* Pel Tetter ha* propofrd button. It is of a pale white colour, brittle ir.r 
e H as as an eafy method of purifying platinum.” granular; and does not melt before the blow-pip • 
Ibid. p. 95. Ibid. p. 225. 

14. Phosfhuret of silver. “ Silver was 19. Phosphuret of tuncstex. “Phofpho 
frft combined with phofphorus by Mr Pelletier, rus is capable of combining with tungltai, bs 
ff one' ounce of filver, one ounce of phofphorrc none of the properties of the phofphuret be 


gafs, and 3 drams of charcoal, be mixed together, 
*nd Heated in a crucible, Phofphuret cf Jilver is 
formed. It is of a white colour, and appears 
granulated or cryftallized. It breaks under the 
hammer, but may be cut with a knife. It is corn- 
pole d of 4 parts of filver and 1 of phofphorus. 
Heat decompofes it by feparating the phofphorus. 
Pelletier has obferved, that filver in fufion is cap- 
able of combining with more phofphorus than fo- 
lid filver: for when phofphuret of filver is formed 
by projecting phofphorus into melted filver, after 
the crucible is taken from the fire, a quantity of 
phofphorus is emitted the moment the metal con- 
geals. Ibid. p. 9$. 

f 15. “ Phosphuret of strontian may be 
prepared (fays Dr Thomfon, p. 436.) by the fame 
procefs as the phofphuret of barytes (fee N° 3.) 
only fubftituting lkrontian for barytes. 

16. Phosphuret of sulphur. M Phofpho- 
m» combines readily with fulphur, as Margraf 
tiifeovered during his experiments on phofphorus. 
This combination was afterwards examined by 
Mr Pelletier. The two fubftances are capable of 
feeing mixed in different proportions: 72 grains of 
phofphorus and 9 of fulphur, heated in 4 oz. of 
water, melt with a gentle heat. The compound 
remains fluid till it be cooled down to 77 0 , and 
then becomes fblid: 72 gr. phofphor. 18 fulphur, 
congeal at 59 0 : 72 phof. 36 fulph. at 50° : 72 phof. 
*2 fulphur at 41 : 72 phof. 216 fulphur at 99 0 . 
Phofphorus and fulphur may be combined affo by 
melting them together without water; but the 
combination takes place fo rapidly, that they are 
apt to rufh out of the veffel, if the heat be not ex- 
ceedingly moderate.” Syft. Chem. Vol. I. p. 42. 

17. u Phosphuret of tin may be formed by 
melting in a crucible equal parts of tin and phof- 
phoric glals. Tin has a greater affinity for oxygen 
than phofphorus has. Part of the metal therefore 
combines with the oxygen of the glaft during the 
fufion, and flies off in the (fate of an oxide, and 
the reft of the tin combines with the phofphorus. 
The phofphuret of tin may be cut with a knife ; it 
extends under the hammer, but feparates in lami- 
nae, When newly cut, it has the colour of filver; 
its filings refemble thofe of lead. When thefe are 
thrown on burning coals, the phofphorus takes fire. 
This phofphuret may alfo be formed by dropping 
phofphorus gradually into melted tin. Pfli.e- 
tier, to whom we are indebted for our know- 
ledge of all the phqfphurets, fays, it is compofed of 
85 parts of tin, and r$ of phofphorus.” Ik p. 144. 

18. M Phosphuret of titanium has been 
formed by Mr Chevenix: He put a mixture of 
charcoal, phofphat of titanium, (phofphoric acid 
combined with oxide of titanium,} and a little bo- 
rax, into a double crucible^ well luted, and ex- 
pofed it to the heat of a forge. A gentle heat 
was firft applied, which was gradually raifed for 
three quarters of an hour, and maintained for half 
an hour as high as poflible. The phofphuret was 
found in the crucible in the form cf a metallic 


been afeertained.” Ik p. 216. 

20. Phosphuret of zinc. w Zinc may b 
combined with phofphorus, by dropping fin 
bits of phofphorus into it while in a ftatc of d 
fion. Pelletier added alfo a little refiR, to pr: 
vent the oxidation of the zinc. PholphuKt 0 
zinc is of a white colour, and metallic fpimh 
but refembles lead more than zinc. It h fomevig 
malleable. When hammered or filed, it entim 
odour of phofphorus. When expofed to aM 
heat, it bums like zinc.” Ibid.p. 171. 

PHOTItflANS, in ecclefiaftical hiftoiy, 4 
of heretics in the 4th century, who denied \k\ 
vinity of our Lord. They derive their name h 

P 1 IOTINUS, their founder, who wasbillwj* 
Sirmium, and a difciple of MarcetJus. Pboda 
publifhed, in the year 343, his notions rtfptdi 
the Deity, which were repugnant both to & 
thodox and Arian fyftems. He aflerted, that 
fus Chrift was born of the Holy Ohoft Lid 
Virgin Mary; that a certain divine enual 
which he called the Word, defeended nponfi 
and that becaufe of the union of the dhiocil 
with bis human nature, He was called thcSd 
Cod, and even God hinrfelf ; and that the 13 
Ghoft was not a perfon, but merely a cddtial 
tue proceeding from the Deity. Both parties C 
demned the bifhop in the councils cf ALtiodii 
Milan, held in the years 345 and 347* 
condemned alfo by the council at Sirmium jj 
and was afterwards degraded from the rp&t 
dignity, and at laft died in exile in they#, 
or 375. His opinions were afterwards rend 
Socinus. , 

PHOTINX. See Music, § 30. 

PHOTIUS, patriarch of Con^hntinopk, , 
one of the fineft geniufes of his time, 
bom in Conftantinople, and defeendtd of a 8 
family. His merit raifed him to the patriarch 
for Bardas having driven Ignatius from the 
Photlus was confecrated by Afbelhis in 859- 1 
condemned Ignatius in a fynod, \v hereupon® 
pope excommunicated him, and he, to 
the account, anathematized the pope. 
Macedon, the emperor whom Photius had rtw 
ved for the min der of Michael, expelled hio,l 
reftored Ignaliu*; but afterwards re-dtahlA 
Photius, upon Ignatius’s death, in 878. At Ij 
being wrongfully accufed of a eonfpiracy 
Leo the philofopher, fon and fuccefTor to Bin* 
he was expelled by him in 886, and died fa*; 
ter. He v.jotc a Bibliotheca , which contain 
examen of 280 authors: alfo 353 epiftltt* ^ 
macanon under 14 titles ; an abridgment of thet 
of feveral councils. See. His natural abilities 
very great. There was no branch of art or i 
ence, in which he was not verfed. He was » 
raifed to the chief dignities of the empire, Wj 
made principal fecretary of ftate, captain ot H 
guards, and a fenator ; and in all thefe 
quitted himfelf well. His rife to the patnarewj 
was very quick ; for being a layman, he ins 
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nonkthr firft dsy, reader the next* and the foj- (a-) Phrase, hi grammar* an eluant turn m 

wing days fub-deacoo, deacon* and priefl. So manner of fpeech* peculiarly belonging to this or 
ii: in fix day^ he attained to the higheft office in that occafion, this or that art, or this or that tyn- 
he church. But his unbounded ambition made guage. Thus we fey, an Italian pbrafi* an eaften* 
un cotnmit excdTes which rendered him a fcourge pbrafi % a poetical pbrafiy a rhetorioal pbrafi. 
s thofe about him. FaUricius calls his Billiot beca* (3.) Phrase is fometimes alfo ufed for a ffiort 
w WhtTyfed irfgnis tbefaurus y “ not a book, but fentciice, or i'mall fet or circuit of words, conArulbt 
a iliuftrious tre-afore,” in which are contaiued ed together. In this fenfe, Father Buffier divides 


any curious things no where elfe to be found* 
|wa» brought to light by Andrew Schottus, and 
ptmunicated by him to David Hoefchelius, who 
{pfied it to l>c printed in i6oj. Schottus tranf- 
B it into Latin, and printed his tranflation a- 
Ifin 1606. The Greek text and tranflation* 
R printed at Geneva in ifin. The lad and 
■ edition was printed at Rouen in 1653, folio. 
fBOTOMETER, n. f. an apparatus for mea- 
ffg the intenfity of light, and the trardparency 
'fte medium through which it pafles. hiftru- 
ps for this purpofe have been invented by 
Bnt Rumford, hL De Sauflure, that eminent 


ttematician, John Leflie,.and others. MrLef- 
> is the funpleft infliument of the Jcind* but it 

r merfures the momentary intenfities of light : 
sdefeription of all of them would take up too 
1 h room. We therefore refer the inquilitive 
fr to Nicbol fan's Phihjbpbicai Journal* vol. 3. 
>c Sauffure’s photometer is alfo called a Dia- 
py^r. By a number of experiments made 
photometer, Count Rumford found, that 
rf&ng through a pane of tine clear, well po- 

E Ub, £uch as is commonly ufed for mirrors, 
i ’1973 of its whole quantity, /, e, pf the 
which impinged on the glafs ; that when 
’ to pafe through two panes of fuel) glafs 
jarallel, but not touching each other* the 
184 of the whole ; and that in paffing 
1 very thin clear, colourlefs pane of win- 
H the lofs is only *1263. Hence he in- 
this apparatus might be very ufeful to 
ao, to determine the degree of tranfpa- 
I of gUfs, and dired his choice in the pur- 
lof that important article of his trade. The 
If light, when refle&ed from the very beft 
■feh mirror the Count afeertained, by 5 ex- 
f to be one 3d of the whole that fell u- 
PJ mirror* 

pOXUS* a general of the Phocaeans, who 
ftimpCicuSfc Polyxn. 8. 

BAATES, or Prrahatbs. The name of 
jofparthia. See Part yi a, $ 3-5. 

RAG AND JE, an ancient people of Thrace, 

c. ij, 

IADRTES, the fon of Dejoces, and the ad 
f the Medes* fiicceeded his father about 
and reigned ia years. He was kill* 
Jruiikfs attempt on Nineveh* and was fuc- 
by his (on Cyaxares L 
* PHRASE, n.f. 1. An idiom; a 

of fpeech peculiar to a language, a. An ex- 
50 5 a mexie of fpeech. — 

Now mince the fin, 

I mollify damnation with a pbraft . Dry den* 
far the Lord, and depart from evil, are 
» which the feripture ufeth to exprefs the 
pf religion. Tillotfon . 3. Stile ; exprefli on.— 
Thou (peak’fl 

f*&ta pbraft and matter than thou didft. Sbak * 


phrafes into complete and incomplete. Phrrfea 
are complete where there is a noun and a verb,eac& 
in its proper fundion ; #. t . where the, noun ex-* 
prefies a fubjed, and the verb the thing affirmed 
of it. Incomplete phrafes are thofe where the nounf 
and the verb together only do the office of a noun ; 
confifting of feveral w’oids without affirming any 
thing* and which might be expretfed in a finglc 
word. Thus, that which is true , is an, incomplete 
phrafe* which mi*ht be; exprefied in one word} 
truth ; as, that which if true Satisfies the mind* i. e# 
truth Satisfies the mind* 

(4.) Phrase, in mufic. (See Music, Part I* 
Chap* IV. § 43.) A phrafe, in melody is a feriea 
of modulations, or in harmony a fucceffion of 
chords, which form without interruption a fenfo 
more or lefs complete, and which terminate in a 
repofc by a cadence more or lefis peffed* Rouffeaiu 
# To Phrase, h. a. Lfrom the noun.] To Rile y 
to call ; to term.^ — 

Thefe funs, 

For fo they pbraft them, by their heralds chal-* 
lenged 

The noble (pints ta arms. Sbak, Henry VIIL 
(1.) * PHRASEOLOGY. n,f [p**e*t and 
1. Stile ; didion. — The feholars of Ireland leera 
not to have the leaft conception of a Rile, but ruit 
on in a flat phrafeclogy , often mingled with barba- 
rous terms. Swift's Mifcellanies* a- A phrafe book. 
Ainfwortb . v 

(a.) Phraseology fe alfo ufed for a colledioa 
of the phrafes or elegant exprcllions in any lan- 
guage. See Phrase, § a. 

PHREAS, John* M. D. an Engliffi phyfician* 
born at London, in the end of the 14th century. 
He was educated at Oxford and became fellow of 
Baliol college. He tranflated from the Greek into 
Latin, Diodorus Siculus , and other ancient work^. 
He read ledures on medicine at Ferrara, Florence* 
and Padua, at which laft univerfity he was pro 
fented with his degree. Ik died in 1465. 

PHREATIS, or ) in Grecian antiquity, was a 
PIIREATIUM, > court belonging to the civli 
government of Athens, fituated upon the fea-ffiore* 
in the Piraeus. The name is derived from -r-r 
dUtf beca^ifc it flood in a pit ; or, as others fuy- 
pofe, from the hero Pbreatus . This court heard 
foch caufes as concerned perfons who had fled out- 
of their own country for murder* or thofe that fled 
for involuntary murder, and who bad afterwards 
committed a deliberate and wilful murder. The 
firft who was tried in this place was Tcucer, on v a 
groundlefs fufpicion that he had been, aeceffiory to 
the death of Ajax. The accufed was not allowed 
to come to land, or fo much as to eaft anchor* 
but pleaded his eaufe in his bark * r and if found 
guilty, was committed to the mercy of the winds 
and waves, or, as fome fay, fuflered there condign 
punifhment; if innocent, he was only cl of 
the fecond iatf, and* according to cuXtom* uiultn* 

went 
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*rent a twelvemonth's banifhraent for the former. 
See Potter's Gr . Antiq. vol. i. p. hi. 

(i.)*PHRENETICK. Phrentick. adj . fotwi- 
y**t ; pbrenetique* Fr.] Mad ; inflamed in the brain ; 
frantick.— Pbrenetkks imagine they fee that with- 
out, which their imagination is affe&ed with with- 
in* Harvey*— 

What Geftrum, what phrenetkk mood, 

Makes you thus lavilh of your blood ? Hudibras * 
•—The world was little better than a common told 
of tbrentkks and bedlams. Woodward* $ Nat . Hijf. 

(a.) Phrenetic* isufed of thofe who, without 
being absolutely mad, are fubjedt to Aich ftrong 
Hallies of imagination as in fome meafure pervert 
their judgment, and caufc them to aft in a wav 
different from the more rational part of mankind. 

(i.) * PHRENITI8. n. f. [pfinr/;.] Madnefs ; in- 
flammation of the brain. — It is allowed to prevent 
a pbrenitu. Wifemem *s Surgery. 

(a.) Phrenitis is the fame tttth Phrensy ; an 
inflammation of the meninges of the brain, attend- 
ed with an acute fever and delirium. See Medi- 
cine, Index ; alfo an account of a ftrange degree 
of phrensy which attacked Charles VI. of France, 
under the article France, $ 33. 

• PHRENSY. ft. f. [from f 5 pbrenefie , Fr. 
whence, by contraction, f>bre*fy.] Madnefs ; fran- 
ticknefs. This is too often written frenzy.] See 
Frenzy. — M any never think on God, but in ex- 
tremity of fear, and then they think and do as it 
were in a phrenfy . Hooker . — 

Demoniack pbrenfy % moping melancholy. Milt. 
—Would they only plcafc themfelves in the delu- 
fion, the pbrenfy were more innocent ; but luna- 
tioks will needs be kings. Decay of Piety.— Pbrenfy 
or inflammation of the brain, profufe hemorrhages 
from the nofe refolve, and copious bleeding. Ar* 
butbnot on Aliments. 

* PHRENT 1 CK. See Phrenetic*. 

PHRICIUM, an ancient town nearThermopylas. 

Lrvy 9 36. c. 13. 

PHRIDIESGAM, a town of Ruflia, in Viburg, 
on the N. coaft of the Gulf of Finland ; 60 miles 
W. of Viburg. Lon. 44. 20. E. Ferro. Lat. 60. 
35. N. 

PHRIXUS, x. a river of Argo] is : 2. a town of 
Elis, built by the Minyae. Herod, iv. c. 148. 

PHROLICHINO, a lake of RuHia, in Iikutik ; 
60 miles N. of Barguzinfk. 

PHRONIMA, the daughter of Elearchus, K. 
of Crete, wife of PolymnEstus and mother of 
Battus, the founder of Cyrene. 

PHRURI, an ancient nation of Scythia. 

(I.) PHRYGANEA, a genus of infedts, of wfiich 
Barbut gives the following characters. “ The 
mouth is without teeth, but fumilhed with four 
palpi : the (lemmata arc three in number : the an- 
tennas arQ filiform, and longer than the thrrax. 
The wings are incumbent ; the under ones are 
folded.” He alfo informs us, that the genus is 
divided into two feCtions ; the firft of which is 
chara&erized, by having two truncated feta* at 
the extremity of the abdomen, refembling the 
beard of an ear of com 5 while the fecond has the 
abdomen fimple, or without appendices. Thetarfi 
of the feet of the firft family confift of three arti. 
eulations ; thofe of the fecond are compofed of 
five. The wings of this ieCtion decline from the 
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inner margin towards the fides, fo astottMk 
the ridge of a hotife, and are curved, or turn 
wards at their extremity. u This infed (lays Mr| 
Barbut), before it becomes an inhabitant of 
air, has lived under water, ledged in a kind 
tube or (heath, the inward texture of which 
(ilk; outwardly covered with fend, draws, ‘ 
of wood, (hells, See. When the hexapo^ 
is about to change to a chryfalis, he (tops up 
opening of his lube with threads of a took 
ture, through which the water makes its 
but prevents the approach of voracious 
The chryfalis is covered with a thin gauze, tl 
which the new form of the infcCt is eafily 
ed. The phryganea, on the point of ck; 
element^ rifes to the lurface of the water, 
its tube, rifes into the air, and enjoys the 
of the country, flutters upon flowers and 
but is foon called away to the water-fidc toi 
file its eggs 5 whence proceeds its poftenty. 1 
aquatic larvae are often found in ftagnating 
where they wrap themfelves up in the 
cut out into regular fquares, and fitted one 
nother. Trouts are very greedy of thefe * 
which is the reafon, that in fome countries! 
(tripping them of their coats, they make 
them for fifhinc-baits.” There are varii 
rent fpecies or the phryganea; but 
phryganea bkauda and firiata y they do 
riafiy differ from one another, except in 
colour. 

1. Phryganea bicauda is of a 
brown colour ; having a (ingle yellow 
band running acrofs the he2d and ‘ 
legs are of a brown colour, as are the 
which are alfo long and filiform. Twd; 
threads, almoft as long as the antennt, 
the abdomen ; '•whence the name, biamdit 
tailed. The wings, which are about a 
er than (he body, are veined with 
are narrow at the top, broad below, 
were duck upon the body 5 which 
eroding one over the other. This b , 
is met with on the banks of rivers afll: 
waters, carries its eggs in a duller at its 
like fome fpiders. 

2. Phryganea striata is a large fp 
a dun colour, except the eyes, which are 
and has a con fidcr able refcmblance to the 1 
in the carriage of its wings. The ar.tcnrs 
long as the body, -and are bom ftraight fc 
The wings arc a third larger than the body* 
ving veins cf a colour rather deeper than th" 
The feet are large, long, and fomewhal 
Mr Yeats tells us, t hat the pcrlae of Gecffr 
phryganeas of Linnaeus, do not direr gr 
It appears, however, from Yeats's exp 
that the phryganeac remain longer in the 
than the peria: . 

(II.) Phryganf/E, the lfsser, very mi 
femblc the tineae; but, upon examining th 
a glafs, the former will be found to be 
with final! hair:; in dead cf the feales wfcick 
the wings of the latter. 

PHRYGES, a river of Afia Minor, 

Ph ygia from Caria and falling into the He* 

*«'</< v . J 

PHRYGIA, a country m Am. j 
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idmvMifs name is not certain : fome fay it was their duty ; which gave rife to feveral trite aha 
fan the liver fyiRYx (now Sara bat), which di- well known proverbs. They are faid to have 
le* Phrygia from Caria, and falls into the Her- been the firft inventors of divinatiqn by the ling- 
p; others from Phrygia, the daughter of Alb- ing, fly frig, and feeding of birds. Their mulic* 
Hand Europa. The Greek writers tell us, that Commonly called the Phrygian mood, .is alleged 
t country took its name from the inhabitants, by fctoie as an argument of their effeminacy.' Their 
Ithcfe from the town of Brygium in Macedo- government was monarchical ; and all Phrygia was,’ 
^fro.-n whence they firft palled into Alia, aiid during the reigns of fome kings* fubje^ to one 
t the name of PBrygia or tirygia to the coun- prince. Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gordius; and 
there they fettled. Bochart is of opinion that his defcendants, were undoubtedly fovereigns of 
tod was called Phrygia from the Greek verb all Phrygia. But fome time before the Trbjan 
tio humor parch ; which, according to him* war, this country was divided into feveral petty* 
inflation of its Hebrew name, derived from kingdoms, and we read of divers princes feigning 
>of the fame fignificalion. No lefs various at the fame time. Apollodovus mentions a king 
t opinions of authors as to the exa<5t bound- of Phrygia contemporary with litis king ofTroy- 
f tilts country ; an uncertainty \yhich gave Cedrcnus and others fpcak of one Teuthras; king 
an obfervation made bv Strabo, viz. that of a fmall country in Phrygia, whole territories' 
kygrins and Myfians had diftincft bnunda- were ravaged by Ajax, himfelf flalnin (ingle com- 
but that it was fcarce poflible to alcertain bat, his royal l’eat laid in aifies,' and hfs daughter,' 
i The time writer adds, that the Trojans, TecmeiTa, carried away captive by the conqueror* 
Hu, and Lydians, arc, by the poets,’ all Hortvl-f mentions Phorcys and Afcanius, both 
td under the common name of Phrygians, princes and leaders of the Phrygian auxiliaries that 

I Claudian extends to the Pfxdians, Bithyni- came to the relief of Troy. Tantalus king 

md Ionian?, * Sipvlus only, and its diftridt ; a prince no le& 

biiYGiA major, and indeed all Alia Mi- famous for his great wealth, than infamoQs for his 
9 lying in the fifth and iixth northern cli- cevetoufnefs and other deteftable vices. . That; 

was in ancient times greatly celebrated fof Phrygia was ftfbdued either by Ninos, as Dibdo- 
Kty. t abounded in all forts of grain ; be- fus Xwnilus informs us, or by the Amazons, as we 
t the moft part, a plain country covered’ fead in ^uidas, is not fuflieidntly warranted. Molt 
deep rich foil, and plentifully watered bv authors, who mention Gordius; tell lis, that the 
frers. It was in (bme parts productive oY Phrygians having fent to confult ?n . oracle/ to 
« and other combuftible fubftances. ft know how they might pilt an end to the fnteftine 

II (locked with cattle, having large plains broils which rerft their Country info many factions 
Rare grounds. The air was anciently and parties, received for anfteef, that the moft ef- 
I moft pure and wbolefome, though it is fedtua! means to deliver themTelves and their coun- 
abme parts thought extremely grols, great try from the calamities they groaned under* wad 
the country lying uncultivated. In Phry- to commit the govemm^dt t<5 a king. This ad- 
Ofwere anciently feveral cities of great ce- vice they followed, and placed Gordius on the 
‘fuch as Apamea, LaOdic£a, IIiera'- throne. See Gordius, N°L As to their commerce#* 
Gordium, &c. — There were alfo fome fa- nil we know is, that ApaWa was the chief cm- 
iters; fuch as Marfyas, Mxander, See. porium of all Afia Minor.— Thither reforted mer- 
kinder is now called A tad/e or Min Jr?, chants and traders frOftf all part^of Greece, Italy,* 
Uxd'er. The Phrygians accounted them- and the neighbouring illands. Synced us fifys that 
k moft ancient people in the world. Their thfc Phrygians wefg for fome time matters of the 
however, is extremely dark and uncertain*, fea ; and none but trading nations ever prevailed 
9 and St Jerome fay, they were defeended oh thsft element. The ebunffy produced many 
pgarmah, one of Qomer’s fons ; and that choice and ul'efui commodities^ which afforded 
Efr known to the Hebrews under the name coofiderable exports; They had a fafe coaft, and 
kAMMANiis. The Heathen authors derive Convenient harbours The Phrygian idols were 

the Brygians, a people of Macedonia. very numerous. Thk chief of thefe was Cybele,' 
*is a conjecture totally unfupported, eX- who went by a variety of names. (See CTfrfikE.) 
‘the fimilarity of Dames. Bochart thinks They alfo worftiipped Bacchus under -the name 
t Phrygians were the offspring of Gomer of Sdbazroj ; and his pi iefts they called Sabot: The 
Cft fon <?f Japhet ; the word Phrygia being hfftory of their kings is uncertain,* and the datej 
fanflation of his name, Jofcphus of their feveral feigns and a*ffTorts cannot now be 
Corner the father of the Galatians; but fixed; we (hall refer fuch of our readers, there- 
tike Galatians, muft neceffarily mean the fore, as wi(h* to know what is. certain refj>e&ing 
Ids inhabiting that part of Phrygia which them*, to the Ancient Univerlal H»ftory, already 
fatians had made themfelves matters of ; the quoted more than once in the pr£feii£ article; Sec 
dints of Gomer being placed by Ezekiel alfo Gordius, Midas, Sic. 
hfrd of Judaea, near Togrtrmah (which Bo- II. Phrygia minor. See Troy. 
fakes to be Cappadocia), long before the III. Phrygia ?rop*r/ according to Ptolcmv, 
patted over into Afia. The ancient Phry- was bfrunded on. the by Poqtus and lVirhynia; 
Rrr deferibed as fuperftitious, voluptuous, on the W. by Myfia, Troas, the i£;;ean Sea, Ly- 
fartnate, without any prudence or forecaft, dia> Maeonia, ahd Carla ; on the $. by Lycia ; orf 
V fuch a fervile temper, that nothing but the E. by Pamphylfa and Galatia. It lies between 
P ®d ill uftge could make them comply with a 7° and 41 ° Lat. N. extending in Lon. from c to 
Pi. xvn. Part JI f Q o o it 3 
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6 % Q , The inhabitants of this country) 
by Ptolemy, are the Lycaones and Anthemifenii, 
towards Lycia ; and Moccadelis or Moccadine, 
the Cvddeies or CydilTes towards Bithynia ; and 
between thefe the Peltini or Spcltini, the Moxiani, 
Phylacenfes, and Hierapolitx. To thefe we may 
add the Berecyntes mentioned by Strabo. Phry- 
gia is commonly divided into the Greater and 
* Leffer Phrygia, called alfo Troas. But this di- 
vifion did not take place till Troas was fubdued 
by the Phrygians ; and hen^e it is more confider- 
cd by fome Roman writers as a part of Phiygia, 
than Bithynia, Cappadocia, or any other of the 
adjacent provinces. In after ages, the Greater 
Phrygia was divided into two diftritts or govern- 
ments; called, 

i. Phrygia Pacatiana, from Pacatianus, 
who, under Conftantine, bore the great office of 
the praefe&us prxtorio of the Eaft : and 

a. Phrygia Salutaris, from fome miracu- 
lous cures fuppofed to have been performed there 
by the archangel Michael. 

(i.) PHRYGIAN, adj. Of or belonging to 
Phrygia. 

(a.) Phrygian Stone, in natural hiftory, Lb 
the name of a (tone deferibed by the ancients, and 
ufed by them in dying $ perhaps from fome vitri- 
olic or aluminous fait contained in it, which fer- 
ved to enliven or fix the colours ufed by the dyers. 
It was light and fpungy, refembling a pumice ; 
and the whiteft and lighteft were reckoned the 
belt. Pliny gives an account of the method of 
preparing it for the purpofe of dying, which was 
by moiftening it with urine, and then heating it 
red hot, and fuffering it to cool. — This calcina- 
tion was repeated three times, and the (tone was 
then fit for ufe. Diofcorides recommends it in 
medicine after burning ; he fays it was drying and 
aftringent. 

(i.) PHRYGIANS, the ancient inhabitants of 
Phrygia. See Phrygia. 

(a.) Phrygians, a Chriftian fed. Sec Cata- 
phrygians and Montamuts. 

PHRYMA, in botany, a genus of the gymno- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method, ranking in 
the 40th order, Perfonatx, 

(i.) PHRYNE, a famous proftitute, who fiou- 
rifhed at Athens about A. A. C. 318. She was 
‘miftrefs of Paxkeles, who drew her pifture, which 
was one of his belt pieces, and was placed in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. We are told that 
Apelles painted bis Venus Anadyomene after he 
had feen Phryne on the fea-lhore naked, and with 
difiicvelled hair. Phryne became fo very rich by 
the liberality of her lovers, that lhe offered to re- 
build Thebes at her own cxpence, which Alexan- 
der had deftroyed, provided this infeription was 
placed on the walls : Alexander diruit> Jed mere - 
frix Ph ytie rtfecil \ which was rtfufed. See Plin . 
34. c. 8. 

(j.) Phryne, a woman who was accufed of 
impiety. 'When flic found that fhe was gteing to 
be condemned, lhe unveiled her bo fom, which fo 
influenced her judges, that lhe was immediately 
acquitted. 

PHRYNICUS ; 1. a general of Samos, who en- 
deavoured to betray his country, a. A flatterer 
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mentioned at Athens. 
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3. A tragic poet of Alta* dftcipk 
to Thcfpis. He was the firft who iatrodocod 
female chara&er on the ftage. 

PHRYNJS, 1. a mufician of Mitylene. 
was the firft who obtained a mufical prize £ 
Panathenaea at Athens. He added two ‘ ‘ 
the lyre, which had always been uftd with 
by all his predeceffors. He Bouiifhed 
A. A. C. 438. He was originally a cook 
houfe of Hicro king of Sicily. ». A writer j| 
reign of Commodus, who made a col 
36 books, of phrafes and fentences from 
Greek authors, &c. 

PHRYNO, a celebrated general rf 
who flourilhed about A. A. C. 590. 

(1.) PIIRYXUS, ir. fabulous hiftory, 
Athamas king of Thebes, by Nephelc. 
his mother was repudiated,, he was 
with the moft inveterate fury by his 
Ino, becaufe he was to fit on the throne 
mas, in preference to her children. Hk 
apprized him of Ino’s intentions uponhkl 
according to others, his preceptor ; and \ 
ter to make his efcape, he fecurcd part of 
ther’s treafures, and privately left Bi 
his fifter Helle. to go to their relation . 
of Colchis. They embarked on board 1 
as we are informed by the poets and nr ’’ 
they mounted on the back of a ram, 
was of gold, and proceeded on theii j< 
the air. The height to which they 1 
made Ilelle giddy, and lhe fell into the 
us gave his filter a decent burial onjhe # 
and after he had called the place 
from her name, he continued his 
rived fafe in the kingdom of JEetes, 
fered the ram on the altars of Mai* 
received him kindly and gave him 
daughter in marriage. She had by 
Melas, Argos, and Cylindrus, whom 
Cytorus, He was afterwards murdered 
ther-in-law,* who envied him the poi 
golden fleece ; and Chalciope, to 
children from lharing their father’s fate* 
privately from Colchis to Bceotia, aslnnj 
dead. The fable of the flight of Phi 
chis on a run has been explained by 
the fliip on which he embarked was 
by that name, or carried on her prow a 
that animal. The fleece of gold is 
by qhi' rving, that Phryxus carriedaway 
treafures from Thebe*. Phryxus was 
mong the conftelktions of heaven after ' 
ram which carried him to Aiia is (aid to 
the fruit of Neptune's amour with 
daughter of Atlas. This ram the gods 
to Athamas to reward his piety and reli; 
and Ncphele procured it for her childrci 
they were going to be facrificed to the * 
Ino. Phryxu&’s murder was fome time 
revenged by the Greeks ; it having 
famous expedition atchieved under Jafoo 
ny of the princes of Greece, which bad ' 
je<ft the recovery of the golden fleece, 
punifhment of the king of Colchis for his 
to the fon of Athamas. 

(a, 3.) Phryxus, a town and river. 
Phxxxus. j 

PBTEMPH 
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PIITEMPHUTI. 

PHTENOTES. 

PHTHIA, an ancient town of Thcflaly, in 
Pfithiotis, E. of mount Othrys, famous for being 
lie birth-place of Achilles, hence called Pthius 
fcrw. 

PHTHIOTIS, in ancient geography, a pro- 
focc of Thefl'aly between the Sinus Pelafgicus and 
bus Maliacus, Magneto, and mount Oeta : alfo 
ailed Achaia. Pan/, x. c. 8. 

PHTHIRIASIS, the lousy evil, [from $#■<#, 
i l&jt] It is a loufy diftemper ; children are 
hqjently its fubjeds, and adults are fometimes 
rouMcd with it. The increafe of lice, in a warm 
toift fituation, is very great ; but a cold and dry 
H foon deftroys them. On the human body 4 
btls of lice are diftinguilhed : 1. The fcJiculi, fo 
iHfil becaufe they are more troubleloine with 
irir feet than by their bite. Thefe are in the 
ndi of children, efpecially if fore or fcabby ; 
id often in thofe of adults, if they are (lothful 
Koafty. (Sec Pediculus.) 2. Crab-lice, fee 
U3 Lice. 3. Body lice ; thefe infeft theb-dy, 
d brted in the clothes of the nafty and (lothful. 
'A fort which breed under the cuticle, and are 
M in the hands and feet : they are of a round 
b, and fo minute as often to efcape the fight : 
peeping under the fcarf (kin they caufe an in- 
pable itching ; and when the (kin burfts where 
lodge, duller s of them are found there. See 
vs, A good diet and cleanlincfs conduce 
to the deftrudion of lice. When they are 
head, comb it every day ; and after each 
fprinkle the pulv. fern, ftaph. agr. or 
il Ind. among the hairs every night, and con- 
. with a tight cap. Codrochius, in his trea- 
lon lice, fays, that the powdered coc. Ind.ex- 
J* all other remedies ; and that it may be mix- 
I® the pulp of apple, or in lard, and applied eve- 
pight to the hair. Some aflert, that if the pulv. 
£ rad. (aflafr. is fprinkled on the head, and 
with a handkerchief, it deftroys the lice 
j** night. The body-lice are deftroyed by any 
F» four, felt, or mercurial medicine, if ap- 
F to the (kin. The black foap, and the flow- 
[tailed cardamine or lady 1 s-f mock, are (aid to be 
pfics ;n all cafes of lice on the human body. 
ftlTHIROPHAGES. See Pldiculus. 
PHTHISICAL, adj, {^.#1** t, pbtyjique, Fr. 
^ pbtkifick.] Wafting. — Cohesion of purulent 
ttcr in the capacity of thebreaft, if not fuddenly 
td, doth undoubtedly impdl the patitnt into a 
V**/ confumption. Harley, 

* PHTHISICK. «. / ; pbtyfic, Fr.l A 

sumption. — His difeafe was a pbtbifick or aflh- 
j» Harvey . 

L ) * PHTHISIS, n. /. [fS>r/,-.] A confiimp- 
3, “- If the lungs be wounded deep, though they 
H* the firlt nine days, yet they terminate in a 
fyu or fiftula. Wfiman. 

a.; Phthisis is a fpecies of confumption, oc- 
loikd by an ulcer in the lungs. See Medicine, 
ex ' Dr Beddoes has fuggefted a new theory 
pbihifis, founded on the Drevailiug pneumatic 
drinc in chemiftry. He fixes on the efied of 
goaucy in fufpending the progrefe of phthifis, 

1 tift which, by its mode of operation, might 
a method of diminiCiing the h*vock oc- 
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cafioned by this diftemper. “ The foetus (dj* 
he,) has its blood oxygenated by the blood of 
the mother through the placenta. During preg- 
nancy there feems to be no provifion for the re- 
ception of an unufual quantity of oxygen. On 
the contrary, in confequence of the impeded ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, lefs and lefs (hould be con- 
tinually taken in by the lungs. If, therefore, a 
foniewhat dimini (bed proportion of oxygen be 
the efl’cd of pregnancy, may not this be the 
way in which it arrtfts the progrefs of phthifis? 
and if fo, is there not an cxcefs of oxygen in the 
fyftem of confumptive perfom ? and may we 
not, by purfuing this idea, difeover a cure for 
this fatal diforder?" Dr Beddoes thinks, that 
this fuppofition is countenanced by the defi- 
ciency of oxygen in the blood of pregnant wo- 
men, of afthmatic patients, and of thofe who 
labour under fea-feurvy ; and by the fuper-abun- 
dance of it in the blood of phthifical perfons, in- 
dicated by its colour, as well as by the aggrava- 
tion of the fymptoms of confumption by breath- 
ing oxygen air, and by the relief from infpiring 
atmofpheric air mixed with carbonic acid air; 
and, laftly, from the fmall proportion of deaths 
ftriong fea-faring people. Suppofing acids to ad 
by decompofition, their alleged effects in produ- 
cing confumption are continent with the author's 
dodrine, as well as the emaciation preceding and 
accompanying phthifis. From thefe fads, Dr 
Beddoes concludes, that “ 1. The phthifical in- 
flammation may fo alter the ftrudure of the lungs, 
as to caufe them to tranfmit a more than ordinary 
portion of oxygen to the blood ; or, 2. Some un- 
known caufe having enabled them to tranfmit, or 
the blood itfelf to attrad, more oxygen, an in- 
flammation of the lungs might enfuc. Our au- 
thor in a letter to Dr Erafmus Darwin, gives an 
account of his treating with fucccfs feveral cafes 
of phthifis according to the principles of this 
theory. After diftinguifliing confumptions into 
two kinds, the fiorld and the piiuitotu or catarrhal, 
he obferves, “ that the fyftem may be as varioufly 
afftded by means of the lungs as of the ftomach ; 
that it is impollibie to doubt, that we are nou- 
rilhcd by the lungs as truly as by the* ftomach : 
and that what wc take in at the former entrance, 
becomes, like our food a part of the fubftance of 
our folids as well as of our fluids. By the lungs wc 
can alfo introduce effedual alteratives of the 
blood, and by confequence of all the parts nou- 
rifticd by the blood." He then acquaints us 
more particularly With the apparatus rrquifite for 
the pradice propoled. ift, It (hould be able to 
furnifh azotic, hydrogen, carbonic, and oxygen 
airs: our author having, as he fays, “ no inten- 
tion to confine himfelf to one incurable difordcr. 
idly, The refervoirs (hould be large, that the 
patients may be fupplied with any quantity that 
their fymptoms may require: and, 3dly, It isne- 
ceflary to be able to mix thefe airs with one ano- 
ther, as well as with atmofpheric air, in any pro- 
portion." Thefe objeda, we arc told, have been 
completely attained by a conftrudion not very 
unlike to that employed in the gazometers of M. 
Lavoifier, and Dr Van Marum. 

PHUL, or Pul, king of Aflyria, is by fomc 
Q o o 2 hiftorians 
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Lidorians faid to be Ninus under another name, 
and the firtt founder of that monarchy: A re- 
nowned warrior. He invaded Ifrael in the reign 
of Menabem, who became tributary to him, and 
paid h;m iooc talents of JiJvcr for a peace : A. A. 
£. 771. 

PiilJT, or Phuth, the 3d fon cf Ham. (Gen. 
'X. 6.) Cairnet is of opinion, that Phut peopled 
either the canton of Ph t e m p h u, Phtoupbuti , or 
Phtcmliiti , jet down in Pliny and Ptolemy,' whofe 
capital was Tharia in Lower Egypt, inclining to- 
wards JLybia ; or the Canton called Phtenptes, 
of which Buthns was the capital. The prophets 
often (peak of Phut. In the time of Jeremiah, 
Phut was under the obedience of Jtfecho king of 
Bgypt. Nahum (iii. 9.) reckons up his people in 
the number of thofe who ought to have come to 
the alfiftance of No-ammon or Diofpolis. Sec Nu- 
MIDI A, $’3. ‘ 

PHYA. See Attica, § 9. 

PHYCUS, funt is.) a promontory near Cyrene, 
now called Ras fl Sem. Lucan. 9. 

(i.)PHYLACE, an ancient town of Theflaly, 
built by Phylacus. Piotefilaus reigned in it, 
lienee called Phylaeides* I.u.un. vi. 2$ 1. 

(2, 3.) Phylace, 1. a town of Arcadia: Pauf. 
viii. 54. 2. A town of Epirus, Liv. 45, c. 26. 

( 1.) * PHYLACTERY, n. f. [p vxadjrp ** ; pby- 
latierc , Fr.] A bandage on wh ch was ipfcribed 
iome memorable fentence.— The phylaficries on 
their wjift3 and Foreheads were looked on as 
fpells. Hammond. — 

(Golden fayings, 

On large phylatterics expreffive writ, 

Were to the foreliead3 of the Rabbins ty’d. 

Priar, 

(2.) Phylactery, in general, was a name given 
J?y the anejents to .all Kind's of charm', fptlls, or 
charade! $, which they wore about theiYi, as a- 
mulcts, 10 preferve them from dangers or difeafes. 

(3.) Phylactery alio denoted a ilip of parch- 
ment, wherein was written fome text of Holy 
Scripture, particularly of Hie decalogue. Which 
rhe devout people among the Jews wore on the 
forehead, the breaft, or the neck, as a mark of 
their religion. The primitive Chriftians alfo gave 
1 he name phylaCl^ries to the cafes wherein they in- 
clofcd the relics of their dead. Phyladei'ies are 
often mentioned in the New Teftainent, and ap- 
pc ir to have been very common among the Pha- 
jilces in our Lord’s tipic. 

PHYLACUS, the fon cf Deion, K. of fhocis, 
and founder of Phylace in Thelfaly. He mar- 
ried Clymene, the daughter of Mynias, by whom 
be had iphiclus, the father of Protesilals. 

l'lIYLARCHUS, an ancient Grecian biogra- 
pher, who fiouriihed A. A. C. 220. 

PHYLE, a well fortified village of Attica, near 
Athens. Lior. Ncp. 

PHYLEUS. SccPhjl/fus. 

PHYL 1 CA, BASTARD ALATERXUS; a gcnug 
of the' monogvnia order, belonging to the p<m- 
tandria cbfs of plants ; and in the natia.d method 
tanking under the 43d order Damofr. There are 
6 lpecies, of which three are kept :n the gardens 
pf this country ; but, by reafon of their being na- 
tives of warm climates, they require to be k< nt 
in pot&. and houfed in winter. They are ‘all 
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flirubby plants, rifing from three to five tetf 
and adorned with beautiful clutters of while flow- 
ers. They are propagated by cuttings. 

PIIYLLACHNE, in botany, a genus of the 
nandria order, belonging to the monccdaciaii 
plants. 

PHYLLALIA; 1. a diftrid of Arcadia 

town of Theflhly. 

PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, sea-side lm 
eel; a genus of the tiiandna order, belonging! 
the moiurcia claf> of plants; and in the nata 
method ranking in the 38th order, Terr* 
7'hcre are fix fpecies, all natives of w^rm cmr*H 
and rife from 12 to 14 feet to the height of a 
dhng trees. They are. tender and cinnot bepi 
pagated in this country without artificial huL 
PHYLLEIUS, a mountain, and country, 
Macedonia. Apol . Ar*. 

(1.) PHYLLIS, in fabulous hiftory, a dai^fcl 
of Sithon, or, according to others, of Lyctug 
king of Thrace, w ho received Demophooo I 
fon of Thefus ; who, at his return from thefl 
jan war, had Hopped on her coafis. She beci 
enamoured of him, and did not find him ioiri 
ble to her pattion. After fome months of 
tendernefs and attention, Demophoon fet 
Athens, where his domett ic affairs recalled 
He pioinifed faithfully to return within a 
but either his difiike for Phyllis, or the ii 
ble fituation of his affairs, obligtd him to 
his engagement : and the queen, grown ddf 
on account of his abfence, hanged herfeif, 
cording to others, threw herfeif down 2 p 
into the fea aifd penlhed. Her friend* 
tomb over her body, where there grew up 11 
trees, whofe ltaves, at a particular feafon t 
year, fuddenly became wet, as if fhtddirg 
for the death of Phyllis. According to a. 
tradition mentioned by Scrvius, Virgil'* 0 
tator, Phyllis w'as changed by the gods 
almond tree, which is called pbylla by the 
Some days after this metamoiphofi', Dei 
revdited Thrace ; and w hen he heaid of tk 
(if Phyllis, he ran and clafped the tree, trl 
though at that time ftnpped of its leaves fw‘ 
ly fhot forth, and blofibmed, as if ftill leofil 
tendernefs and love. The abfence of Demi _ 
from the houfe'of Phyllis has given rife to a 
tiful epiftle of Ovid, fuppofetl to have betQ 
ten by the Thracian queen about the 4th 
after her lover’s departure. 

(2.) Phyllis, in botany, dastard haj 
far, a genus of the digynia order, belonging 
the pentandria clafs of plants; and in thenatr 
method ranking under the 47th order, SteU 
(3.) Phyllis, in geography, a country 
Thrace, near mount Pangarus. 

PHYLLOS ; 1. a country of Arcadia: 
town of Tfieff aliy, w'here Apollo had a temj 
PHYMOSJS. See Mfdicinf, Index . 
PHYSALIS, the winter cherry; agcnosi 
the monogvnia order, belonging to the pc 
dria dafs of plants; and in the natural nu 
ranking under the 28th order, bunds. 1 
are io fpccies; of which the molt reroa rkzbk 

the 

Physalis alkfkfngi, or common wi«W| 
cherry. T'his growg uaturaliy in Spam and /win 
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ft; root* are perennial, and creep In the ground the upper jaw when the mouth is (hut. It has & 
o » great diftance if they are not confined, hump on the back, about a foot above the gcnvf 
Dick in the fpriog, (boot up many (talks, which rai furfacc. It is found in Davis’s Straits. 

to the height of a foot or more, garniihed iii. Physeter Macr. niger, is black colour- 
rith leave* of various forts; forae of which are cd* and has a hump on the back la inches high, 
ojular and obtufe, fome oblong and (harp point- This variety is found in the European fcas; it 
d, with long footstalks. The flowers are pro- grows to about 60 feet long and 36 in circumfe- 
Isctd from the wings, (landing upon (lender rence: the head is exceedingly thick, and the 
oot ftilks; are of a white colour, and have lower jaw, which is fmailer than the upper, haa 
nt one petal. They .are fucceeded by round 46 teeth in 2 rows, which rife inches above the 
about the fize of fmail cherries, inclofed gums, and are received into fockets in the upper 
A an inflated bladder, which turns red in au- jaw. The female teats are retradtile. The fub- 
(Hu, when the top opens and difclofes the red dance improperly named Spermaceti is procu- 
feny, which is foft, pulpy, and filled with flat red from this fpecies 5 and the Jpcnnaceti , or white 
tfcmey.fhaped feeds. Soon after the fruit is ripe, oil is extracted from it. It is found in the S. 
b fhlks decay to the root. The plant is eafily coafts of Brafil, Patagonia and the Pacific Ocean, 
ropagated, either by feeds or parting the roots. Dr Schwediaur fays that ambergrease is ejec- 
PHVSALUS. See Scolopenpra. ted from this animal. It feeds on the Sepia 08 < * 

HHYSCELLA, a town of Macedonia. Mela, podia . 

PHYSCION, a cape or rock of Bceotia, fa* 3. Physeter microps, the black-beaded ca- 
loos for being the refidence of the Sphynx. chalot , with a long fin on the back, and the up- 

PUYSCON, i. e. Big-bellied, j a nick- per jaw con fiderably longer than the under one., 

bdc of a tyrant of Egypt. See Egypt, § 13,14. A fifh of this kind was caft alhore on Cramond ifle, 
PHYSCOS, a town ot Cana, oppofite Rhodes, near Edinburgh, December 22, 1769; its length 
tnh 4 . was *54 feet ; the'greateft circumference, which 

PHYSCUS, a river of Afia, running into the was juft beyond the eyes, 30: the upper jaw waa 
%ris. Xenophon eroded it with his 10,000 15 feet ; the lower 10. The head was of a moft 

terki, in their famous retreat from Cunaxa. enormous fize, very thick, and above one 3d the 
IHYSETER, the Spermaceti fish, in zoo- fize of the fifti: the end of the upper jaw was 
If, a genus of mammalia, belonging to the or- quite blunt, and near 9 feet high ; the fpout-hole 
frf ette. There are four fpecies, according was placed near the end of it. The teeth were 
IttbfKerr: placed in the lower jaw, 23 on each fide, all 

EPhtseter catodon, the round headed ca- pointing outwards ; in the upper jaw, oppofite to 
ftt, with a fiftula in the fnout, and having no them, were an equal number of cavities, in which 
p fin. Of this fpecies, 102 of different fizes the ends of the teeth lodged when the mouth was 
I* caft afliore at one time on one of the Ork- clofed. One of the teeth meafured 8 inches long, 
Rifles, the Large ft 24 feet in length. The head the greateft circumference the fame. It was hollow 
tend, the opening of the mouth fmail. Sib- witfrin-fide for the depth of three inches, and the 
ttfcys it has no fpout-hole, but only noftrils: mouth of the cavity very wide: it wasthickcft at 

( Mr Pennant i« of opinion, that the former the bottom, and very fmail at the point, bending 
l placed at the extremity of the nofc, has very much; but in fome the flexure is more than 


lAmiftakcn by him for the latter. Some teeth 
Pis fpecies arc an inch and a quarter long, and 
pt Urged part of the thicknefs of one’s thumb, 
■top is quite flat, and marked with concentric 
Pi the bottom is more (lender than the top, 
I pierced with a fmail orifice : inftead of a 
fin, there was a rough fpace. For the me- 
of extracting the fpcrmaceti from the brain 
< theft creatures, fee Spermaceti. 

Physeter Macrocephalus, the blunt - 
|W cachalot , the blunt-headed tacbplot of Pennant, 
IJfermocfti %vbale of Dudley, has no fin on the 
w ; and the blowing pipe is fituated on the 
p of the neck. Of this fpecie; Mr Kerr enu? 
tetr* j varieties: viz. 

£ Physeter Macr. albicans, the nvbitt 
cachalot , of a yvhite colour with a 
Mb back. This is about 15 or 16 feet long ; 
rtfanbles the common whale. 

Physeter Macr. cinkreus, the gry blunt - 
ft cachalot; of a blackiih alb colour, with a 
tep oq the back. This variety grows to 60 
tfoen 70 feet long, by 30 or 40 in circumfe- 
has a very large head, with very fmail 
F n * the lower jaw is much narrower than the 
tnd is furnilhed with a confidcrable num- 
which are received into fockets of 


in others. Thefe, as well as the teeth of all other 
whales are very hard, and cut like ivory. The 
eyes are very fmail, and remote from the nofe. 
The pcdtorai fins were placed near the comers of 
the mouth, and were only 3 feet long; it had no 
other fin, only a large protuberance on the mid- 
dle of the back. The tail was a little forked, and 
14 feet from tip to tip. The penis y\ feet long. 
Linnaeus informs us, that this fpecies purfucs and. 
terrifies the porpoifes to fuch a degree as often to 
drivt them on (bore. 

4. Physeter Tursio, the bi^b-finned cachalot. 
has a very long fin on the back and the ends of 
the teeth are flat. It inhabits^he Northern ocean, 
and grows fometime^ to 100 feet long; the back 
fin is very long, (harp-pointed and credt, like a 
(hip’s maft, and the blowing pipe is placed flat 
on the forehead : the teeth are (lightly bent and 
have their ends flattened. 

PHYSIC, or Physic k, »./. the art of healing ; 
properly called Medicine. The word is formed 
from the Greek nature ; in regard medicine 
confift* principally in the obfervation of nature. 
See Medicine, Physics, and Physics. 

(x.) * PHYSICAL, adj, [ phjjique , Fr. from ply- 
fck .] 1. Relating to nature or to natural philofophy ; 
not moral.— The pfyjical notion of ncccffity, that 

without 
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Without which the work cannot poflibly be done. 
llamm. — I call that phyfieal certainty, which doth 
depend upon the evidence of fenfe. Jfllkins. — To 
reflet on thofe enumerable fecrets of nature and 
phyfieal philofophy, which Homer wrought in his 
allegories, what a new feene of worder may this 
afford us ! Pope. — Charity in its origin is a phyfieal 
and neccftary confequence of the principle ot re- 
union. Cbeyne's Philo/. Prine. a. Pertaining to the 


Lienee o( healing: as, a phyfieal treatife, phyfieal 
herbs. 3. Medicinal; helpful to health.— 

Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyjical 
To walk unbraced ? Sbak. JkI. Cee/ar. 

The blood I drop is rather phyfieal 
Th’an dangerous to me. Shah. jCoriol. 

4. Rcfembling phyficlL* as, a phyfieal tafte. 

(a.) Physical, fomething belonging to, or re- 
ally exifting in, nature. In this fenfe we fay a 
phyfieal point, in opposition to a mathematical one,- the pbyfiek for many melancholy difeafes. 

which only exifts in the imagination ; a phyfieal He *lcapes the heft, who nature to rqaf 


mour of the patient, as they prefs net the trv- 
cure of the difeafe. Bacon.— His gratulatory veif 
to king Henry is not more witty than the cpigrar 
upon the name of Nicolas, an ignorant pftfm 
who had been the death of thonlands. Peodvn.- 
Taught by thy art divine, the 
Eludes the urn ; and chainsor exiles death. Hu 
(2.) Physicians, Colleges or. See Cot 
lege, N° 6 and 7. 

* PHYSICK. n.f. [pvnxu f which, ongirally 
nifying natural philofophy, has been transferred 1 
many modern languages to medicine.] i.Thefc 
ence of healing. — Were it my bufinefs to ueAo 
ftand phyficky would not the ufer way be to cd 
fult nature herfelf in the hiftory of dikafeslhi 
2 . Medicines; remedies.— In it&lf wc defirc ’ 
pbyfiek only for health's fake. Hooker.— Die 
or ever thou be fick. Eceluf. xviii. 19 .— T 


fubftance or body, in oppofition to fpirit, dr mc- 
taphyfical fubftance, &c. 

* PHYSICALLY. ajv. [from phyfieal.] 1. Re- 
cording to nature; by natural .operation ; in the 
way or fenfe of natural* philofophy ; not morally.— 
Time, meafuring out fheir motion, informs us of 
the periods and terms of their duration, rather 
than eflfetfeth or pbyfieally produccth the fame. 
Brown's Puly. Err.— The outward a< 5 t of worfhip 
may be confidered phyficafiy and abftra&ly from 
any law. S tilling fie rt.— The a (ft of the will com- 
manding, and the adf 6 f any other faculty, exe- 
cuting that which is fo commanded, be pbyfieally 
and in the precife nature of things diftindt. South. 
— I am not now treating pbyfieally of light or co- 
lours. Loeke. 2. According to the fcience of me- 


Draws pbyfiek from the fields. 

—As all feafons are not proper for pbjfei, 
times are not fit for purging the body 
Davenant. 5. [In common phrafe.] Apu^ 
The people ufe pbyfiek to purge themfdvaofj 
mours. Abbot* s Dtfiription of the R orld. 

* To Physick. <v. a. [from the doth.] 
purge 3 to treat with phyfick ; to cure — 

* The labour we delight in phyficks pail 
— It is a gallant child ; one that indeed 
fubjeeft. Shah. IVint. Tale . — 

That will pbyfiek the great myrmidon. 

— We love to be inftrudted, as well as 
with pleafure. VEfirange . J 

PH YSICO-mat hematics, a fcience, wlaj 
eludes thofe branches of phyfic, which, 


cficine ; according to the rules of medicine.— He obfervation and experiment to mathematic! 

.1 . i! .4 n 1 1 a. I* • r . _ \ 1 'I nkMuvMfl 


that lives phyfteaU\ y muft live mifembly. Gkeyne. 

* PHYSICIAN, n.f. [pbyfieien, Fr. from pby 
fick.] One who profefTes the art of healing. — •• 
Truft not the phyfieian. 

His antidotes are poifon. Tirnon of Athens. 
— Some pbyficians are fo conformable to the' hu- 


ciilation, undertake to explaiu the phenon^ 
nature. _ 

* Physico-Theolqgy. n.f. [from/^J 
theology.] Divinity enforced or Uluftrated 
tural philofophy. 


PHYSICS. 


Definitions and Objects of Physics. 

P HYSICS, [Gr. front fan, Nature,] in 

its molt enlarged fenfe, comprehends the inves- 
tigation of every .objedfc in nature; and Natural 
PNilosoFhy is a term of the Came extent : but 
ordinary language, particularly among Britifh na- 
t'uralifts, employs both thefe terms in a much nar- 
rower fenfe, which it is proper here to define. Un- 
der the article Philosophy, we gave an account of 
that view of nature in which the objects of our at- 
tention are confidered as connected by caufation ; 
and endeavoured to point out the manner in which 
this (Indy may be moffadvalitageoufly cultivated. 
The objedtk of the Contemplation both of the phi- 
lofopher and the nathi alift (if theft chan<ft?rsc*n 
be luppofed diftinft) are the whole Universe, 
winch con lifts, not of A number of independent' 
exiftehets detached from each other, but ot a 
qomb-r of fuhftances connected by various- re- 
lations and dependencies, lb as to forma U*h.:le, 


which is generally ftyled the System of 

tURE. 

This confideration of the individual 
which compote the univerfe in onefyfic * » 
fult of fober contemplation. The natural al 
an attempts in vain to deferibe obj'efis, by 
informing in of their fiiape, colour, and othd 
fible qualities, In defenbing a piece of tw 
for inftance, he tells us, th%t it takes a fiocp* 
that it (hikes fire wiflj Reel; that it bofl 
quicklime; fhat it difTolves in aquafortis,! 
precipitated by alkalis; &c. and thus it *p 
that even the description of any thing, witA 
view of afeertaining its Tpecific nature, aud ' 
the foie purpvde of diferi urination, cannot W 
complilhed without taking notice of its wj 
relations to other things. But after all thisud 
lion we are fhll ignorant of its nature ; w" 
ft me, or what makes it that thing and no 
thing. We rr.nft content ourfeives witb tut 
CovtrV of it^ qualities m properties ard >t - 3 / } 
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sflcmbbge of thefe which, we cal) it s nature* But or the employment of means, is the natural fign 
Ihij is inaccurate. Thefe do not conftitute its of intention ; and wherever we obferve this ad-* 
c&ncr, but arc the confluences of it. Yet this juftment of means to ends, we infer the agency 1 
hail we can know of its nature. The terra pro* of defign. 

ftrtj h nothing but a name exprefling fome rela- A very fuperficial acquaintance with the ob- 
tion which the fubftance under confederation has jeds around us, leads us to extend this inference 
to other things. This is. true of all fucb terms, to a great number of - beings befidcs our fellow 


Gravity , elaftietijt fenfhiiity, gratitude , and the 
bf» erprefs nothing but certain matters of faff, 
Which may be obfei ved rtfpeding the object of 
■r contemplation in different circumftances of fi- 
tMhon with regard to other things. Our notions 
B iikiivitluals, therefore, as diftind from each o- 
fe imply their relations to other things. 

bCT.I. Of the GENERAL CONNECTION of ALL 

parts of the Universe. 

, The moft fuperficial view of the univerfe fhows 
I evident connection between all its parts. All 
TP oo this globe are connected with each o- 
erbythe laws of motion and of mind. Our 
she is connected with the whole of the folar 
tem by gravitation. If we extend our obferva- 
to the fixed (tars, the connection by no 
ecu fails. Their inconceivable diftauce, iti- 
|td, renders it impoilible for us to acquire any 
jtyfo knowledge of their nature. But they are 
idrr.tly connected with the folar fyften by the 
ntity of the light which they emit with that e« 
fcd by our fun or any fhining body. It moves 
to the fame velocity, it confi(ls(in mod of them) 
the fame colours, and it is reflected, refracted, 

E cfledr 1, according to the fame optical laws, 
this great and unbounded fccne of contera- 
>c, our attention is naturally diredsd to the 
rut ciufies of objeds in proportion to the in- 
kA we take in them. There is nothing in which 
!ire fa much interefted as ogr feilow men ; and 
Before we ftudy their difitnSrve nature by ai- 
ding to their ciaroSeriflic appearances. We 
lerve them continuity producing, like our- 
ti, cutain changes in the fituatiou or condi- 
W °f furrour.dmg objeds; and thefe changes 
t ci.Jently directed to certain ends which re* 
tb mfeives, Obfuving. this fubferviency of 
kctfwCts which they produce to their own ac~ 
■nmodation, we confider this adjuftment of 
cus to ends as the effed of an inti^tzon, as 
Criperience it to be in our own caf*, where we 
t fouicir>u 3 of this intention, and of thefe its 
vfls. We therefore interpret thofe adions of 
ber men, where we obferve this adjuftpicnt 
rcnns to ends, as marks or figns of mten- 
in them limilar to our own. And thus a- 


ulily, power, or faculty, h fuppoftd to exill in 
cm from its Jijn 9 although the qndity itfelf is 
t immediately cognifiblr by our f. nfes. 

As this intention in ourfelves is accompanied by 
reeption of external objeds, know ledge of their 
upertics, delire of good, aver (ion from evil, voli- 
aad exertion, without all which we neither 
uld nor would perform the adions which we dai- 
perform, we fjppqfe the fame perception, know* 
lgc,defirc, avertion, volition ,and exert ion in them, 
ms, by the constitution, of our minds, we con- 
er the employment of means , by which ends 
muutitjg in the agent are gained, as the natu- 
hgns of dcGgn or intention. Art, therefore, 


men, namely, to the whole animal creation: far 
in all we obferve the fame fubferviency to the ends 
of the agent, in the chapgcs which wc find them 
continually producing in the objeds around them. 
Thefe changes are all adjufted to their own well 
being. In all fuch cafes, therefore, we arc forced* 
by the conftitution of our minds, to infer the ex- 
iftence of defign or intention in thefe beings slid. 
But in numberlefs changes produced by external 
objeds on each other, we obferve no fuch fit- 
nefs in the effeds no fuch fubferviency to the well- 
being of the agent. In fuch cafes, therefore, we 
make no fuch inference of thought or defign. 

Sect. II. Of the Generated ms ion ^/‘exter- 
nal Objects. 

The general view of things, above taken notice 
of, leads us to make an important diftindion, by- 
which we arrange ail external objeds into two 
dalles. The firft refemblea ourfuve 3 , in giving 
external marks of that thought or intention of which 
we arc confcious; and we fuppoje in them the o- 
ther properties which we difeover in ourfelves. 
viz. thought, perception, memory, forefight, and 
all that coiledion of faculties which we feel in 
ourfelves, and which conftitute the animal. The 
other clafs of objeds exhibit no fuch appearances, 
and we make no luch inference. Thus we divide 
the whole objeds of external nature into the clai- 
ms of THINKING and UNTHINKING being?. 

Our firft judgments about thefe ciafles however 
mult be very inaccurate. But when an animal 
dies wc obferve that it no longer gives the former 
marks of thought and intention, and that it now 
rdirmblcs the clafs of unthinking beings, altbo' 
it HA\ retains aii that fund's of orgnincal ftric- 
ture which it had before. This leads ns to con- 
clude, tli^t the diftindton docs not ante from a 
difference in organical fuudure, but from a diftind 
fubftance common to all thinking beings, but fc- 
p arable from their orgauicM frame. r l o tbit fub- 
lt ance we aferibe thought, intention, contrivance, 
and all that cobedion of faculties which we fed 
in ou: f Ives, do this fubftance in ourfelves wr 
refer ail fenfations, plcafures, pams, remembran- 
ces, defines, purpoies; and to this aggregate, 
however imperfectly underftood, we give tie 
name of mind. Our organ ical frame, wbicn 
feetus to be only the mftrument of information 
and operation to the mind, we call our body. 

Bur, as the animating principle is not, like ccr 
body, the immediate objed of the lenfcs, we | lrf . 
turally conceive it to be a fubftance eflentuiiy 
ddTerent irora thole which are the objeds of our 
fenlcs. The moll favage nations have (hown a 
difpolition to form this conclufion. Obfervin* 
that animal u;e was conneded with breathing, it 
was natural to imagine that breathing was living, 
and that breath was life. It is a remarkable fad, 
that in tnoft languages the term for breath is one 
of the terms for the foul; np*, »/t*,fiirstus t in 
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the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, exprefs both ; 
gbeifi or ghoft, in the Teutonic, comt6 fromgbeifen f 
to breathe or figb ; ducba or duba, the foul, in 
Sclavonic, comes from dvicbaU to breathe ; and fo 
•in many other languages. 

Very little refinement, however, is necefTary to 
convince us, that air or breath cannot be the fub- 
ftance which thinks, withes and defigns ; and that 
the properties of this fubftance, whatever it is, 
mutt be totally different from, and incompatible 
with, any thing that we know of the immediate 
objects of our fenles. Hence we are led to con- 
clude that there are two kinds of fubftances in na- 
ture: One, which is the principle of fcnfation} 
and therefore cannot be the objcdt of our fenfes, 
more than light can be the objedt of the raicrof- 
copc. This fubftance alone can feel, think, de- 
fire, and propofe, and is the objedl of refieSion a - 
lone • The objedts of our fenles compofe the other 
clal's, and therefore can have none of the other 
properties which are not cognofcible by the fen- 
les. Thefe have all the properties which our 
fenfes can difcover : and we can have no evidence 
of their having any other, nor indeed any con- 
ception of their having them. This dafs is not 
confined to the unorganized mafTes of matter; 
for we fee that the bodies of animals lofe after 
death that organical form, and are aiiimilated to 
all. the reft of unthinking beings. 

From fuch views as thefe, while all nations have 
agreed to call this clafs of objtdts by the name 
body, which originally expreffes our organical 
frame, fome nations, farther advanced in cultiva- 
tion or refinement, have contrived an abftradt 
term to exprefs this general fubftance of which all 
inanimate beings are compofed. Such terms we 
have in the wbrds mater iej 9 matter , life. 

Sect. III. Of the distinction bet<ween Mate- 
rial and Immaterial Substances. 

Matter is that fubftance which is immediate- 
ly and obvioufly cognofcible by our fenfes. What- 
ever i6 not thus cognofcible by our fenfes is imma~ 
terial ; hence mind is (aid to be immaterial. It is of 
importance to keep in mind this diftindtion, which 
is more than merely grammatical . Little more is 
neceffary for detedfcing the fophifm of Helvetiits, 
Mirabeau, and other lageS of the Gallic fchool, 
who have endeavoured to remove the ties of mo- 
ral and religious obligation, by lowering our con- 
ceptions of our intelle&ual nature. It alfo fhows 
bow hnftiiy they have formed their Opinions, who 
have aferibed to the immediate agency of mind, 
ail th< fe relations which are obferVed in the adtions 
r.f bodies on each other at a diftance. The cha- 
radteriftic phenomenon, or dijlingiujhmg quality of 
mind is intention. The phenomenon by which 
thfs quality is fuggefted to us is art , of the em- 
ployment of meant to gain ends ; and the mark of 
art is the fuppofed ccmducivcnefc of thefe ends 
to the well-being of the agent. Where this train 
is not evident, defign or intention is never thought 
nt. We have, and can have,* no notion of mind 
different from thofe of our own minds ; and we 
dilcoVer the exiftence of other minds as we diffco- 
ver the exiftence of bodies, by means of pheno- 
mena . which are charadteriftics of minds, and 
which relcmble thofe phenomena that folfow the 


Sicf.nt. 

cxerti; n of our own mental faehltiw, by the rev 
ployment of means to attain fclfifli endr, awl 
where fuch appearances are not obfcned, no tuft* 
ence of a mind is inferred. When we fee a ma 
fall from the top of a houfc, and daih out hit 
brains on the pavement, we never aferibe this nJ 
tion to his mind. Although the fitnefsof masfl 
of the celeftial motions for moft important puTptj 
fes makes os fuppofe defign and contmau 
fome where, and therefore a Supreme Mthm 
no more think of inferring a mind in the cad 
from the fitnefs of its motions for pwpekt m 
beneficial to its inhabitants, than of infcniii 
mind m a bit of bread from its fitnefs for bob 
ing our bodies. 

The term mind therefore, intheor&wji 
guage of all men, is applied to what dcjatA 
<wilU y at the fame time that it percents and si 
fiands . If we call that mind which prsdmt 
tion 9 wc mail derive our notions of Hsqoaidj 
attributes from observing their effedls. Wet 
therefore difeottrthe general laws by which! 
adt, that is, the general laws obfcrred is ti 
motions which wc conlider as their rffeds. I 
thefe are the general laws of motion ; and ini 
of thefe can we find the leaft coincidence \ 
what we are accuftomed to call the lawstf* 
Nay, it has been the total want of fiofl 
which has given* rife to the diftindtion wind 
men, in all ages and countries, have made bet 
mind and matter. This diftindtion is fbosdl 
languages ; and it is an unpardonable 8 
which men take with languages when they 1 
term of djlinQion , a fyecifie term f to expnrfctl 
of a different fpecres. What fome model* 
thors have been pleafed to call mmi 9 the ^ 
world btfidcs have called by another name, F« 
which though borrowed fronvour owntirti 
is yet luffitiently diftindtive, and never leak! 
confound things that are different, except* 1 
language of fome modem philosophers,* H 
ply it to the laws of agency of mind ;* and; 
fpeaking of the force of motives, Ac. cornu 
fame miftakes which the followers of At 
commit in the ufe of the term mind. Forced 
language of thefe philosophers, means what 
iiedts the operations of mind ; as mind, in the 
guage of Lord Monboddo, is that which ccca 
the operations of body. " 

The dodtrine of elemental minds , therdcs^ 
the immediate caufes of the phenomena of 1 
material world is an abufe of language. It * 
jargon and a frivolous abufe, for it offers no i 
planation whatever. ' 

“ Of ail mi flakes that the haturalift can fw 
to, there is none more fatal to his progrd 
knowledge than the confounding things whid 
eflentially different ; and of all the diftird 
which can be made artiong the objects of 
temptation, there is none ofequal,philofophieai 
porta nee with this between mind and matter : . 
when we conftder the confequences which 1 
rally follow from this confufion of ideas, andi 
ticUlarly thofe which follow from finking the** 
tal faculties of man to a level with the opeflw 
of mechanics or chemiftfy, confeunences 
the experience of the prefent e ventral day ft* 
to be deftrudtive of all that is nobte ordtfadtt 

bum 
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ioUn nature, and of all that is comfortable in 
iiJife, and which blafts every hope of future 
ctilcnce— we cannot be too anxious to have 
is cipiul diftin&ion put in the piaiueft point of 
w. When we fee the frenzy which the rea- 
lise pnde of man has raifed in our neighbour- 
I*, and hear the dictates of philofophy incef- 
lly appealed to in defence of whatever our 
its Jhudder at as fhocking and abominabb; 
Iwbm we fee a man (M. De La metherie, 
fi. d? Pbjf. 1791-3.) of great reputation as a 
pnhft, and of profelfed humanity and political 
fatton, congratulating his countrymen on the 
■improvement and almoft perfection of phi- 
fiftr, and after giving a fliort lketch of the 
Station of the vifible univerfe, fumming up 
pith a table of elective attractions, and that 
fcAw combination and mode of cryftallmation 
jb con/htutcs God (horrefco refer cm / ) — is it 
^Utime for ua to flop (host, and to a(k our 
iicarts 44 whither are you wandering — But 
pphiiofophy, reafoning from effeds to their 
p* will here hften to the words of our (acred 
p: “By their fruits ye fhall know them/' 
hford confequeaces of the fceptical philofo- 
f Berkley and Hume have been thought, by 
^oodeubted difcermncnt, fufficient rcafons 
ng it without examination. The no 
1 and the fhocking conferences of the 
al philofophy now in vogue (hould give 
ne abhorrence ; and (hould make us a* 
|hs blood-ftained road, and return to the 
l paths of nature, to furvey the works of 
l feaft our eyes with the difplays of mind, 
them (elves on every hand in defigns 
t ext cn five influence and the moft beau- 
lotmancc.” Enc. Brit. 

^•fV. Of the Extent o/Philosophical 
L Study. 

fittthe objects of this Science, the fubjeCts 
pphicai ftudy. The extent of the feience 
B unbounded, reaching from an atom to 
Ku&lf. Jt is neceffary for the fuccefsful 
m of this immenfe held of knowledge, 

F committed to different cultivators, and 
various portions be treated in different 
^Accordingly, the various taftes of men 
Pm this curiolity different directions ; and 
mf t tike all other talks, has been promoted 
pdivifion of labour. 

Irifi^coious natura lifts have attended only 
'^ppcaranccs of fitntfs, which are exhibited 
quarter of the univerfe ; and by arnuig- 
into different clalfes, and interpreting 
indications of thought and intention, 
%d the knowledge of many claffcs of 

* intelligent beings, actuated by pro- 
and directed by degrees of realon. 
contemplation of thefe appearances io- 

thought and deiign in any individual of 
dallies, and bnngs its propenlitics and 
\o£ action, and the ends gained by thefe 
into view, the contemplation of thefe 
>t purpofet, and ends, occa lions an in- 

• much more general kipd. 

(entient beings give indications of 
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knowledge and of power ; -bift their knowledge 
bears no proportion to their powers of a&ion, 
and of attaining important ends 5 and their power 
is neither always, nor often the confluence # 
their knowledge. Where the effects of their ac- 
tions are moft eminently conducive to their in- 
terefts, the power of attaining thefe ends is gerkv # 
rally independent on any attention to the fitnefy - 
of the means, and the exertion is often made 
without their even knowing of the end. The 
well-being of the individual is (ecured agaioft dan* 
ger by an cxtinCtive propenfity, which leads it to 
the performance of the neceflary aCtion, which if 
thus made immediately and ultimately dcfirable, 
without regard to its ultimate and important end. 
Thus, in our own nature, the fupport q£ animat 
life, and the improvement of the means of fijbfifU 
ence by a knowledge of the objects which fur- 
round us, are not intruded to our apprehenfion* 
of the importance of thefe ends, but are commits 
ted to the furer guides of hunger and curiofity. 

There is alfo a connection between the indivi- 
duals of a clafs, different from that which ardes 
from the mere rcfemblarice of their external ap- 
pearance, or even of their properties and pur- 
suits. ^Thefe propenfities are fiich, that while 
each individual fetks only its own enjoyment, 
thefe enjoyments are in general fuch as contribute 
to the fupport of the fpecies and the enjoyment 
of other individuals. Thus, in the claffes of ani* 
mala, and in human nature, the continuance of 
the race, and the enjoyment of the whole, are 
not intruded to the apprehenfion we entertain of 
the importance of thefe ends, hut are produced by 
the operation of fexual love and the love of locicty. 

Even the different clafles of fentient beings are 
connected together ; and while the whole of each 
clafs aim only at their own enjoyment, they con- 
tribute aifo to the well-being of the other clafles. 
Even man, the fclGlh lord of this fublunary world; 
is not the unconnected inhabitant of it. He can* 
not reap all the fruits of his fituation, without 
contributing to the enjoyipent of thoufends of 
the brute creation. Nay, it has even been proved, 
‘that while one race of animals, in conference pf 
its peculiar propenfities, fubfifti by the deftruc- 
tion of another, the fum total of animal life and 
enjoyment is prodigioufly inereafed. See a very 
judicious differtation on this curious and puzzling 
fubjeCt, entitled A Pbilofopbieal Survey of t be Am* 
maj Creation; where it appears -that the increafc 
of animal life and enjoyment which is produced 
by thife means, beyond what could poflibly ob- 
tain without it, is beyond all conception. Sc« 
likewifc the laft edition of King s Origin of Eviip 
by Dr Law, late bifhop of Carlifle. 

In ihort the whole animal creation feems con- 
nected, andiointly employed irt increafmg the fum 
total of poluble happmefs. This fitntik of the va- 
rious propenfities of fentient and intelligent be- 
ings, this fubferviency to a general purpofe, ap- 
pear evident marks of intention, diftinCt from, and 
independent of; all the particular intentions, and 
fuperior to them all ; and thus irrefiftibly lead to 
Infer the cxiftence of a supreme mind, directing 
the whole of this intellectual system, while 
the individuals of which it con fills appear the un- 
P p p confcioiM 
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confcious inftruments in fhc hand of a great Artift, 
with which he executes his grand and beneficent 
purposes. 

But the bodies of the inanimate creation axe 
not only connected with each other by a mutual 
dependence of properties, and the relation of caufa- 
. tion, but they are aifo conne&ed with the (Senti- 
ent beings by a fubferviency to their ptfrpofes of 
enjoyment. The phrlofophcr obferves that this 
connexion is admirably kept up by the conftancy 
of natural operations and the expectations of in- 
telligent brines. This a^uftment, this fit q el's of 
which the efie<ft is the enjoyment of the fentient 
inhabitants of the univerfe, appear to be the cfTcd 
of an intenrron of which this enjoyment is the final 
caufe. This conftancy therefore in the operations 
of nature, both in the intellectual and material 
world, and the concomitant expectation of i’enli- 
ent beings, appear the effe&s of lavas impoled on 
the different parts of the univerfe by the Supreme 
Mind, who has formed both thefe dalles of be- 
ings lb admirably foiled to each other. 

Sect. V. Of tbeOfRiGis of Natural Theo- 
loCy. 

To thofc who take fuch a comprehenG’ve view 
of the prefent ftate of things, tlie world appears a 
Work or art, a fyftcm of means employed for 
gaining certain propofed ends,* and it carries the 
thoughts forward to an artist ; and we infer a 
degree of lkiil, power, and good intention in this 
Artift, proportioned to the ingenuity, extent, 
and happy effeft which cur arc able to dij'cern in 
his works. Such a contemplation of nature, 
therefore, terminates in Natural Theology, 
or the difeovery of the exiftence and attributes of 
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This view of nature is extremely gntimigg 
and has engaged the curioftfy of (pccuhiivc me 
reipedting the phenomena of mind in all agp 
Hcacc the general laws of moral Uentimcnt 
to be confidered with attention. This gndui9 
ripened into a regular fyfleni of moral doty, accos 
panied by its congenial ftudy, the infdhgiticsH 
the foartmum bonwn, or the chief conftitmt dl 
man felicity ; and theft two ^ranches of intellsd 
af lcience were always kept in a ftate of atiio 
by the philofbphers of antiquity. Butj 
dence, the (Science of government, legilbtkffi,. 
police, were certainly previoufly cultivated 
m fubferviency to the demands of culfi 
ety ; and ail thefc fo nearly related parts of' 
dy of human nature had made a very (rasfi 
progrefs, in tire form of precepts, for dlred 
conduct, before fpeculative men treat- * 
fobjedts of phkolbphical ftudy. Our 
ments, always involving a feeling of 
arc cxprelfed in a language confidcrablri 
from the ulual language of pure philofcphy 
ing of things which cagbt to Ik rather than 
w hich are } and this diftinction ot 
increased by the very a ini of the writers, 
ence the eonduS as well as the opinion 
fcholars. It was referved for modem i 
bring this ftudy into the pure form of phi 
by a careful altention to the phenomew 
fcntimeat, clafiing thefe according 
generality, and afoertakimg their refpeeff^ 
by an appeal to the general conduct of w 
and thus in the modem treatifes on elb* 
prudence, See. there is lefs frequent 
made to tbe offkia or duties, or to the a 
of the fummwn bonum y than among the 


God. 

Our ideas of this Supreme Mind arife from 
the indications of defign which we obferve. Thefc 
will differ from our notions of other minds only 
in the degree: which we are able to obferve, and 
\Vhich wc affign to thefe faculties ; for the pheno- 
menon or the effect is not only the mark, but alfe> 
the mcafure of its fuppofed caufe. Thefe degrees 
inuft be in proportion to our capacity of appreci- 
ating the extent, multiplicity, and variety of the 
contrivance. In proportion as Oar acquaintance 
with the operations of nature around us is exten- 
ded, we perceive higher degrees of power, Ik HI, 
and intention : and as the fcene of obiervation is 
unbounded, we cannot affix any boundaiies to 
thefe attributes, and wc conclude that they arc in- 
finite or unbounded in their &iun natiirc. W hen 
our attentive furvey of this univerfe, and a cartful 
comparison of all its parts, have made us conclude 
that it is one dtfign, the work of one Artiji ; we mud 
infer, that, His power, wisdom, and benevolence, 
are indeed infinite. 

When mankind had been led to draw this con- 
elufion from the appearances of fitnefs oblervcd 
. tvery where around them, they c.onlidered that 
conftancy which they obferve in natural operations, 
whether in the material or the intellectual fyftem, 
and that expectation of, and confidence in, this 
conftancy, which renders the univerfe a fourcc of 
» enjoyment to its fentient inhabitants, as the con- 
ieqnences of laws impofed by the Almighty Ar- 
tift on his works. 


S£<tT. VI. Of the ORIGIN of tbe IKTUUC 
Sciences. 

It was impoffible to proceed far in 
q motions without attending to the powfl 
underftanding. Differences of opinion 1 
ported by reafonings, or attempts to 1 
Both (ides could not be m the right. Ksl 
girmcntation behoved to be acquiefeed® 
parties; and it could hardly efcape the a 
inquifitive minds, that there were role* 
and faljebood as- well as of right and#r*fl 
the human underfland'ntg became an d 
ftudy, firft in fubferviency to tbe deiratnh 
moralifts, but afterwards for it? own 
gradually grew up into the fcicnce of 
Farther refinement produced the fckr.ee a 
MfYsres. But all thefe were poftcrtorCjj 
trines of morals; and difquifitions on be* 
principles of taftc, the precepts of rhet< 
criticifm, were the la ft additions to the 
the phenomena of mind. And DOW r W 
fophers have agreed in the mode of rive 
ot general laws by experiment and oba 
and that this is all the knowledge wc c.ia 
of any fubjeft whatever, it is to be ha? 
this branch of philofophieal difenifion ® 
the fame degree of improvement (by the* 
tion of fa^ts and experience) that has bees 
ed by other fciences. 

The necefiary occupations, however, * 
nary life have ofteuer dire&ed the effort* « 
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fctnia* towards material objc*5ls, and engaged 
attention on their properties and relatiuns; 
is ail idtrccs have aiifcn from arts, and were 
fcuUy implied in them till feparated from them 
preojiatifis, the knowledge of the material lyf- 
i of nature was poffcfled in detached feraps by 
practitioners in the various arts of life, long 
t the natural pbihfopher thought of colle&ing 
into a body of fCicnce. But there have been 
a^esmen crf.curiofity, who have been ffruck 
e uoiturmity of the operations of nature in 
Bulerial world) £nd were eager to difcovtr 
Bjaafes. Accordingly, while the moralifts and 
Ifhyficians fpent their time in inveftigating 
omeoa of mind, and have produced the 
w. of PnEUMATOLOGY. LOGIC, ETHICS, 

hudekce, and naluraf Theology, thefe 
rrs of nature found fufficicnt eraplo}Tnent 
ikdcring the phenomena of the material 

bodies of which it confifts are evidently 
|eded by thofc properties by which we ob- 
thu they produce changes in each other’s fi- 
ll' This alTemblage of objc<5ls is therefore 
ealjed the material system. It is fre- 
ly termed nature; and the terms natural 

UANCES, NATURAL CAUSES, NATURAL 

» have been generally reftridted to thqfe 
take place in the material fvftem. This re- 
however, is improper, becaufe there is 
nee in the manner in which we form our 
of thole laws, and reafon from them, both 
fped to mind and body. If there is to ^e 
"idion, and if any part of the ftudy of the 
is to be excluded in the application of 
ns, it is that part only which confidcrs 
obligation, and rather treats of what ought 
^iun of what u. But there is a confiderable 
in the language which muft be employ- 
ogh there is none in the principles of in- 
ion. We have no proof for the extent of 
ral law but an appeal to the feelings of the 
of men, indicated by the general laws or 
hich art ohferved in their a&ions. Some 

f ufe the term natural law to exprefs emery 

Bence of fad ; and tins is certainly the pro- 
B: of the term. The French writers generaU 
B the term Ui phyftque in this enlarged fenfe. 
B|any authors, milled by, or taking advantage 
ambiguity of language, after having efta- 
a law fouoded on a copious and perhaps 
netpted indudion of the phenomena of the 
toial fyftem, (in which cafe ft muft be confidcr- 
in it* reftrided fenfe,) have, in their explana- 
pof phenomena, extended their principle much 
fcr than the indudion on which they had 
fcded the exiftence of the phylical law. They 

* extended it to the phenomena of mind, and 

* led their followers into great and dangerous 
bkes. In nothing does the imperfedion of 
tuage appear fo remarkably as in diftindioos 
Kerning mind. Being a late fubjed of difeuf- 
h and intereiiing only to a few fpectilatifts, we 
e no appropriated vocabulary for it ; and all 
difquifitions concerning its operations are in 

itmual metaphor or figure, depending on very 
bt analogies or rcfemblances to the phenomena 
the material world. This makes the utmoft 
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caution neceflary ; and it juftHies the Britifh phi- 
loibphers who have fucccfsfully ftudied the intel- 
lectual fyflem, in having, almoll without excep- 
tion, reftrided the terms natural lawj, natural 
caufes > natural fbilojophy , and fuch like, to the ma- 
terial fyftem. With us pneumatology makes qo 
part of pbyfics. And the Iciences have fared bet- 
ter by the reftridion of the term^ In no country 
has the fpirit of liberal difeudion been more en- 
couraged and indulged than iu Britain; and her 
philofophers have been equally eminent in botty 
branches of feieuce. Their i»erformancc6 in ethics, 
jurifpruden^ce, and natural theology, are confidcr- 
ed by all Jurope as fountains of knowledge on 
thefe fubjeds; and Bo£K.e and Clarke are names 
no lefs familiar on the continent than J^ wton. 
The licentious and degrading dodrines of the 
French fchool have as yet made little in j predion 
in Britain ; and man is (till confidered ami>ng us 
as a glorious creature, bom to, and fitted tor, the 
noblcft profpeds. 

Physics, then, is with us the ftudy of the ma- 
terial fyftem, including both natural hiftory and 
philofophy, The term is not indeed very familiar 
in our language; and in place of phrfiem and <#,<■ 
ciplina ph\fiea t we more generally ufe the terms 
naturaUfi and natural knowledge. The term natu- 
ral philosophy, in its common acceptation, is of 
lefs extent. The field of phyfical invefligauoo is 
ftill of prodigiou; extent ; and its different depart- 
ments require very different treatments, and have 
engaged in their cultivation psrfoas of very differ* 
ent talents. 

All the various phenomena of the material fyf- 
tem may be arranged into two claffes, diftinguilh- 
ed both by their objeds and by the manner of 
treating them. The iff clafs comprehends all the 
appearances which are exhibited in the finfibU ma- 
tionj of bodies, and their actions on each other 
broducing fenfihle motion . The ad clafs compre- 
hends the appearances which are exhibited in the 
ir^frnfible motions and a&ionsof the invifible par- 
ticles of matter. 

We have examples of the phenomena of the 
ffrft clafs in the planetary motions, the motions of 
heavy bodies, the phenomena of impulfc, the 
motions and actions of machines, the prelTure 
and motions of fluids, the fcnfible actions of mag* 
netical and ele&rical bodies, and the motions of 
light. We have cjumples of the ad clafs in the 
phenonvma of heat and mixture, and thofe exhi- 
bited in the growth of animals and vegetables, and 
many phenomena of folid, fluid, magnetical, elec- 
trical, and luminous bodies, in which no change 
of place can be obferved- Thus there is a dillinc- 
tion in the phenomena fuffidently great to war-' 
rant a divifion of the ftudy, and to make us ex- 
pert a more rapid improvement by this divifion. 

Sect. VII. Of the Origin of the useful Arts. 

It is probable, that before man had recourfe to 
agriculture as the molt certain means of procuring 
fubfiffence, his acquaintance with external fub- 
fiances was principally that of the natural hiffori- 
an ; confuting of a knowledge of their fitnefi for 
food, medicine, or accommodation, their places 
of growth or habitation, and the means of pro- 
curing them, depending on their manner of life 

fpvi • 
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Or cxiftefiC#. ft r^ulred 
thcfc circumftanccs to give rife to agriculture, 
which therefore generally made its appearance al- 
ter men had been in the practice of keeping 
flocks • by which means they were more at their 
eafe, and had fome leifure to attend to the Objects 
around them, and in particular to thofe circum- 
ftances of fdl and wether which affedted the 
l^owth of their pafture. 

When husbandry and (imple tnedicipefi tyere 
thus tftabliflied, they were probably the firft arts 
which led men to attend to the operations of na- 
ture 5 and with thefe arts the general Rudy of na - 
f "re, was thus divided into twodifferent branches. 
The rude phyfician would be at firft a collector of 
fpecifics / but by degrees he would obfefve refem- 
blaihces among the operations of hit drugs, and 
would clafs them according to thefe rtfembiances. 

) .is frequent recourfe to the vegetable kingdom 
for medicines would caufe him to attend more mi- 
nutely to the plants which he had occafion to 
ftudy than the hufbandman to the multitude he is 
obliged to rear. The phyfician then would learn 
to think, the hufbandinan to work. An analogy 
fotrween the economy of animal and vegetable life 
couid hardly fail to engage the attention of the 
phyfician, and would make him a botanift. 

From the tame fource, another fcience muft 
have arifen, by contemplating the appearances of 
animal and vegetable life, founded on a cartful 
obieryatiob grtd accurate dtfeription of the won- 
derful machine. The phenomena of anatomy 
would be gradually diferiminated and arranged ; 
and the adtion of medicines, and the practice of 
Jjbj'fic and furgery, eftablifhed in the form of a 
liberal Or fcientific ait. * / 

The hufbandman in the mean time muft have 
laboured the ground. He, too, was iriterefted in 
the knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, and 
f jrtned fome rtide fyftern on the fubjedt by which' 
he regulated his labours i but he few, that what- 
ever was the nature of vegetable life, he muft 
work hard* and he would tearch about for every 
thing which could diminifh his labour. The pro- 
perties of the lever, the wedge, and the inclined 
plane, would Income familiar to him ; and with- 
out knowing on what their eificacy depended, he 
tiled them with confident fagacity and effect. 
The ftrength of timber, the prefiure and force of 
water, were daily feen and ufed by him and other 
jrti fans for their mutual accommodation; ami 
f me fude principles oq thcfc fubjedts were com- 
mitted to memory. Many tools and fimple ma- 
chines become familiar ; tfid thus the general proi 
berries of mattery and the general laws of the ac- 
tions of bodies on each other, become gradually 
bbjtdfs of obfervation and improvement. The 
general aiim is t6 prbduce a greater quantity of 
work by the fame exertion. When a man fipds, 
that by increafing the length 6f his lever he in- 
creates his power of Overcoming rcfiftance, curio- 
sity and firHcfeft leaxlbrm to inquire in what pro- 
portion his advantage increafesV ‘ When he finds 
that si double length give# ■ him* a double energy, 
he will be furprifet! add mortified to find, that at 
the end of thg day he Kkft hot perforthed twice 
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i ftudied attention to machine, is nearly ccmpfufafdd by an incrafc cf 
time in the pcrfornuuice of his talk ; and thi* one 
of the leading principles of practical mechato 
was inculcated in a manner not to be foyotto, 
and the p radical mechanic was brought to (pecu- 
late about motion and force, a nd by gradual id 
eafy fteps the general laws of fimple mofiouvut 
eftablifhed. 


the quantity of work : but, after much experience, , # 0 „ . „ . 

he will learn, that every in create of energy, by %' Th$ demanda of the navigator for matlkn^ 


SECT.VJII. Of the ORIGIN <>///* MaTHEMATKV 

It is clear that fuch fpeculatione couid net it 
carried on, nor any’coufidcrable kr.awMgcifr 
quired, without fome acquaintance with the ultf; 
jneafurement ; and the very queftioos wfckb d 
mechanic wiflted to folve, would lead toidiMI 
in this art, which in procefis of time rtfiiwii 
into mathematics, the moft pertedi or alltkfi 
ences. All the phenomena of fenfibtc mousi 
ford employment to the mathematician. ft 
performed in a double or triple time, throng 
double or triple fpaee, by a double or fr^J 
body, by the exertion of a double or tripit fc« 
produces a double or triple effect, is more tcS 
right or to the left, upwards or downward!, k 
In fhort, every affection of motion is as c 
jedt of mathematical difcuilion. Such a kifl 
muft have apprared early in the'forfii ofanaii 
Confcquefice of the mutual tianfa&ioos of B 
Thefe among an uncultivated people arc cl 
in the way of barter. Numbers, weights andl 
fures would of confequence foon be ftudied,* 
of the properties of pkme and lolid aumben 
figures would become known, and the option 
Ot multiplication and divifion, where anlbwl 
combined w ith geometry. To moll ineu 
forinance of a machine is a more attradived) 
than the properties of a figure, and the pny 
of a figure mot e entertaimng_iban that of a h 
ber ; but the fad teems to have been other*# 
vriong the ancients. Before Pythagoras had 
ed the theorem that bears his name, (fee" 
goras.) and w hich is among the firft el 
gebme ry, he bad reformed the Grecian a. 
the addition of a note to their fcale, which 
ceeds on a very refined fpecu lotion on the 
tied of numbers ; fo that among the Grceb 
metic muft have made confiderable pjfcgrtfh” 
geometry was yet in its cradle : and we kwv 
what aft oni filing length theyprofecutedtkefcs# 
of pih e geometry, while their know tedgr erf ■ 
chanical principles was almoft nothing. Then 
fuch a diftauce, in point of firoplicity, hd*J 
pure nufthemarics and the moft elementary 
nics, that the former continued to make rapid b 
to improvement in more modem times, vklri 
latter hardly deferved the name of fcicnct lift a 
lately, when the great demand for it, by the 
create of mariufadtures, both foterefted masj 
the Audy, and facilitated its progn-fs, by the 1 
titudeof new machines inyeuted bynunufidft# 
and art i fans : and even at prefent, to 
indebted for almoft every new inventioc 
nihs, and the Ipeculatift fcldom has dose i* 
than improve toC invention, by exhibiting * ts F 
triples, and thutf enabling the artift tocontd 
imperfections ; and now feictice and art po w 
in hand, mutually giving and receiving 
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ifld agronomical knowledge hive dignified thefe 
cience* 5 and they are no longer the means of de- 
ant amufement alone, but merit the munificence 
i prince s, who have erttfed obfervatories, and 
uaiiM voyages of difeovery, where the mathe- 
latical fcirnce* are at the fame time cherifhed and 
jp/iui to the mod important purpofes. 

ICT. IX. Of tlx US DISCOVERABLE PHENOMENA 
of Physics. 

4 * rarioua branches of Phyfics, particularly in 
tsperations of chemiftry, for in fiance, the iw- 
Wr exertion of the caufe is not perceived ; all 
fcwe obfenre is tlie afiemblage of particles which 
kht brfere mixture, and that which takes place 
bit is completed, and which we confider as 
feHrtt. The procedure of nature in producing 
fditnge is unfcen and unknown. The fteps are 
Ifrom our obfervation. We are not only igno- 
I of the caufe which determines one particle of 
tfaod to become a p<*rt of onr body whi : e o- 
tUie rejected, but we do not fee the operation, 
lire sot only ignorant of the caufe which de- 
bit* a particle of the fitJphuric acid to quit 
fulfil alkali with w hich it is united in Glauber 
fWd to attach itfelf to a particle of magnefia 
Idy united with the muriatic acid, which alfo 
lit to unite with the alkali, but we do not fee 
zthD. The particles and their motions 
i the objects of our fenfes ; and all that we 
|lhe Epfom fait and common fait feparated 
? water in which we had formerly diflblved 
■urubile and the muriated mnguelia. The 
which are the Immediate efiedts of the 
caufes, and therefore their only ir.dica - 
I cburatteriJHcs, and mcafurei, fitted to (how 
faturr, are hid from our view. 

IfknowUjJge therefore of thefe phenomena is 
than that of other phenomena ; and we 
Wtottnt ourfc'lves with the difeovery of more 
Krtlations and more remote caufes, and with 
porance of the very powers of nature by 
ftkfe changes are brought about, aad whicn 
^■piofcible only by their immediate effedts, 
r motions which they produce unfeen. The 
dre which we do really acquire is feme-* 
uilar to what the mechanical philofophcr 
uired when he has difeovered, by many 
Iknents and invert igat ions, that magnets at- 
tach other by their dillimilar poles, and repel 
by their fimilar poles, and do not adl 
f oc any bodies but loadftones and iron. Here 
tot undKcovcrcd all that is moft curious in 

g tnon, how thefe attractions and 
ne produced; and even 1 here the m.ig- 
fopher has the advantage of feeing the 
he operation. 

bfcpher* attending to this circumftance, 
to<n in the fir cafes the changes are produced 
tookSt or con bit in mefienj , however unper- 
i thefe may be, have concluded, that the 
tecording to which nature operates in pro- 
I thefe changes ire fimilar to the laws which . 
*e her operations in the fentible actions of 
S or are included in them ; and that the 
though unfeen, and the moving forces, 
krfefHf fimilar. They have therefore cm- 
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ployed fimilar modes of investigation, applying 
the law's of impulfey and calling in the aid of ma- 
thematical knowledge. Of this we have many 
examples in the writings of Dr Freind, Keil, Ber- 
noulli, Htlfham, Boerhaave, Hartley, and others, 
who have delivered theories of fermentation, fo- 
lution, precipitation, cryftallization, nutrition, fe- 
cretion, mufcular action, nay even of fenfetion 
and intelligence, founded, as they think, on the 
laws of motion, and illuftrated and fupported by 
mathematical reafoning. Lord Verulam him lei f, 
that careful and fegacious diftinguifher of intti- 
Ictfual operations, has gone into the feme track 
in his explanation of the phenomena of fire and 
combufiton : and even Sir Ifeac Newton has made 
feveral attempts of the feme kind, though with 
peculiarities which always charade rife his dil- 
cuffiona. 

But the fuccefs of thefe philofuphers has been 
fuch as they had r.afon to exped; for their whole 
trains of reafoning have proceeded on analogies 
which were afiumtd or fuppofed without autho- 
rity. Thele ill-founded analogies have been mix- 
ed with hypothefes completely gratuitous. Cer- 
tain forms have been affigned to the particles, 
and certain modes of adion have been laid down 
for them, for whofe reality we have not the 
leaft indication : and thefe fancied foi ms and laws 
of adion have been fuch as are either felf-contra- 
didory and inconfifient, or fuch as would pro- 
duce cfTeds totally different from thofe which are 
obferved. Thefe atomical tbtoriesy as they are 
called, tranigrefs every rule of philosophical dif- 
cuffion, and even the beft of them are Julie better 
than trifling. Sec Optics, § 153 — 156. 

This kind of inquiry has of late, however, be- 
come more rational ; and along with the improve- 
ment and extenlion of mathematical philosophy, 
philofophers have given over their inceftant at- 
tempts to explain every thing by impulfik We 
need not defpair therefore of making ft ill farther 
advances, if we will content ourfelves with going 
no farther than Newton has done in his explana- 
tion of the planetary motions. lie has immor- 
talized his own name, and has added iramenfely 
to our ftock of ufcful knowledge : yet he has flop- 
ped fhort at the difeovery of the fad of tmiverfal 
gravitation; and all who have 'endeavoured to ex- 
plain or account for this fad have only expofed 
thcmfelves to pity. The road to farther diicove- 
ricB has been alfo hinted by Sir Ifeac Newton, 
who has exprtfTed bis fufpicion, that as the great 
movements of the folar fyftcm are regulated by 
nniverfal gravitation, fo the mutual actions & the 
particles of matter arc produced and regulated 
by tendencies of a fimilar kind, equally but not 
more inexplicable, and of which the laws of ac- 
tion are to be difeovered by as careful an atten- 
tion to the phenomena, and by the feme patient 
thinking, which he has employed on the plane- 
tary motions. And a beautiful iutrodudion to this 
new and almoft unbounded field of enquiry has 
been given us by the celebrated Abbe Bosco- 
vich, in his Theory of Natural Pbiiofophy, where 
he has fhown how fuch mutual tendencies, fimi- 
lar in every ultimate ^article of matter, and mo* 
(lificd by conditions that are highly probable, nay 
• almolt 
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almoft demonftrabfe, will not only produce the 
ienfibie forms of folidity, hardncfs, el aft ictty, duc- 
tility, fluidity, and vapour, under an inconceiv- 
able variety of fubordinate appearances, and the 
obferred laws of fenfible motion, hut win go 
far to explain the phenomena of fufion, con- 
gelation, fohition, cryftallization, Sec. See. See . 
both in chemiftry and phyfiology. We recom- 
mend this work to the perufal of all who wifh to 
Have a clear idea of the internal conftit-ution of 
natural bodies, and of the manner in which the 
uniting forces produce their fenfible effects. Any 
perfon, poffeffed of a fmall (hare of mathematical 
knowledge, will be fatisfiedthattheprocefsof na- 
ture is not very different from what he deferibes. 

But natufc opens an immenfe and kiftrutfive 
volume ; and pofterky will -long fiod employment 
in the perufal, even though advancing with the 
cagernefs and fuccefs of the laft century. We 
have not yet arrived at the threfhold in many rc- 
fearches* In many parts of chemiftry, for in- 
stance, we are as yet uncertain with refpedt to the 
phenomena themfelves, which arc the fubjedts of 
difeuflion. The competition of bodies mnft be 
fully underftood before we explain the forces 
which unite their particles, or thetr modes of ac- 
tion. As long as water was conj&dered as an e- 
Jtmentf we were ignorant of the forces inherent in 
its particles; we are perhaps ftiU ignorant of this; 
but we now know that they are extremely diffqr- 
«nt from what they were formerly fuppoted to be. 
It is but in a very few cafes of chemical combi- 
nation, that we even know what are the ingredi- 
ents: it is therefore too foon to (peculate about 
their mode of union. Our ignorance of the real 
events in the animal and vegetable economy is 
ftill greater. Our firft bufinefc therefore is to 
proceed in the accurate examination and clafliii- 
cation of the phenomena; and without attempting 
to give mechanical explanations. Jet us drop thefe 
hidden operations, and augment to the utmoft 
our lift of (Secondary laws of vifible connections* 
AH the mechanical (peculations of 2k>Yi,£ him- 
felf about the fenfible qualities of things are now 
forgotten; but his chemical experiments preferve 
all their value, and are frequently referred to. 
The fame may be faid of the iagacious Dr Hales, 
whofe fanciful notions of internaU<>»^*<2/, collifiam , 
and vibrations have hardly dmiinilhed the value 
of the curious falls which he has eftablifhed in 
the animal and vegetable economy. 

This diftindtion in the nature of the phenomena, 
and this difference in the nature of the knowledge 
which is to be acquired, and the means which are 
to be employed for the fuccef&ful prosecution of 
thefe two branches of general phyfics, has occa- 
iioned a farther reftriction of the term natural 
philosophy, at leaft among Britifti naturalifts. 
It is particularly applied to the fttidy of pheno- 
mena of the firft dafs, while thofe of the fecond 
have produced the fciences of Chemistry and 
Physjology. Natural philofophy and chemift- 
ry have generally been made particular initia- 
tions in our feminaries of learning, but phyfio- 
logy has more commonly been taught in conjunc- 
tion with anatomy, medicine, and botany. 

The phenomena of the firft cl aft have been u- 
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fually called mechaxical, to diftbgiilh tkm 
from thofe oblerved io the operation of chemift- 
ry, and in the animal and vegetable economy; 
and the explanations which have been attempted 
of fome of the laft, by applying the laws open- 
ed in the phenomena of the firft clafs, have bcea 
called mechanical explanations. As this fcft c'A 
is evidently but a part of general phyfics, there is 
fome impropriety in giving the name natural jhd 
lofopby to a courle of do&rines which is canfixl] 
to thefe alone. 

But, be that as it may, fince the tenns^fil 
ry and pbyfology have been applied to two 
important branches of general phyfics, we ' 
that a more fpecific or charadtnftic name 
be appropriated to the other, and that it 
not improperly be named mechamicai 
sophy. It only remains to make a few 
vations on the different means of 
thefe (todies (uccefslully, and to point cat 
advantages which may fully be -espeded ' 
careful profccution of them : and as the sd 
is fully treated the under articles Chemist 
Physiology, Sec . we (hall confine ourtomf 
what is ufually called natural philosomi 

Sect. X. Of Natural or Mechamcu 
losophy. 

Mechanical Philosophy maybe 
u the ftudy ot the fenfible motion* of tbe 
the univerfe, and of their adhoos produciog^ 
with a view to difeover their caufes, to 
tbe phenomena, and to improve art.” Tkl 
ciple upon which all philofophical difcoMl 
cceds is, that 4 ‘ every change which we ofaftA 
the condition of things is confidered by 

indicating the agency* charadcnfiaglkj 
and meaforing the degree of its m*fe. n 

In the (lyle of mechanical pbilotopby* 
of any change of motion is called a i 
changing Force. 

The difqurfitions of natural pbilofofkf 
therefore begin with the confideratioa 4|< 
tion, carefully noticing every afle&on w 
lity of it, fo as to eftablifti marks and medal 
every change of which it is fufoeptrbk ; foj 
are the only marks and meafures of thecM 
forces. This being done, k only rtmum t€| 
ply them to the motions which we ohfenei^ 
univerfe. J 

Prom the general principle of philofaf&dfl 
cuftion already mentioned, there flow dim 
two axioms? i. u Every body perfmerex is *4 
of reft) or of uniform rcQUUeeal mot bm t m 
affe&ed by fome moving force, a. Bveiyd 
cf motion is in tbe direSion and in the degirA 
force impreffed” Thefe are ufually calkd 
laws of motion^ They art more pn( 
laws of human judgment, with refpeft to 
tion. Perhaps they are ncceflary truths 
k*fs it be alleged that the general prindpl 
which they are ncceflary confeqnences, is ill 
contingent though univerfal truth. By Ihek 
axioms, applied in abJSraOo to every 
motion, we eftabli(ii a fyftedfr of general doA 
concerning motions, -according as they are b 
or compounded, accelerated, retarded* 1*6® 

curvtii 
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cunrilioealy in Angle bodies, or in fyftems of con- 
ceded bodies; and we obtain correfponding cha- 
fiderifttcs and meafures of accelerating or retard- 
ing forces, centripetal or centrifugal, fimple or 
compound. 

For ao illuftrious example of this abftrad fyf- 
tcm of motion and moving forces, fee Sir Ifaac 
Newtoo's Math. Princ. of Nat. Pbikf. Book 1 . 
Eti tr's Mechanic a, five Scientia hiatus, Herman’s 
fkrMomut, five de Firibus Corporum , and D’A- 
IctEbtrt’s T rente de Dynannquc , are alfo excellent 
vo»ks. In this abftrad fyftem no regard is paid 
[nil k criuai differences of moving forces, or the 
itves from which they arife. It 19 enough to 
underlie a double! accelerating force, for in- 
Iwcc, that it produces a double acceleration. It 
iMy be a weight, a dream of water, the pvefiure 
f a min ; and the force, of which it is laid to be 
(Bible, may be the attraction of a magnet, a enr- 
CBt of air, or the action of a fpnng. 

eftablifbed tbefe general doctrines, the 
hiJofopbcr applies them to the general pheno- 
mena of the univerfc, to discover the nature of 
k forces which really exift, and the laws by 
dicb their operations are regulated, and to es- 
te interefting but fubordinate phenomena. This 
Hbc chief bufinefe of the mechanical philofo- 

Ybc phenomena muft be clafled according to 
s reft mblances, which infer a refemblance in 
r caufes, and thefe clalfes muft be arranged 
rding to foroe principle. We have fcenr no 
lod which appears to us lefs exceptionable 
1 the following. 

ke principle of arrangement is the generality 
Ik phenomena ; and the propriety of adopt- 
k arifea from the probability it gives of rca- 
fdiicovering the moil general aduating~force 9 , 
tic agency is implicated in all other pheno- 
a of lefs extent ; and therefore fhould be pre- 
tty difeuffed, that we may deted the diferi- 
ttiog circumftances, which charaderife the 
Mnate phenomena, and mark the diftin- 
bhsg inferior natural powers, 
he moft general of alt phenomena is the cor- 
al otion of bodies in free fpace ; it is ob- 
tt through the whole extent of the folar fyf- 
► The mechanical hiftory of nature begins, 
g&fore, with aftronomy. Here, from the ge- 
pi phenomena of the planetary motions, is e- 
J«d the faS of the mutual deflection of every 
Iff towards every other body, and this in the 
pk proportion of the fquares of the diftance, 
Htbc dir ed proportion of the quantity of mat- 
fc This is the fad of universal gratita- 
indicating the agency, and meafuring the 
Mfcy, of the untverfal force of mutual gravi- 

pbe natural philofopher next proceeds to point 
tH the particular fads which are compve- 
1 ‘ under this general fad, and whole pecu- 
charaderife the different movements of 
BfcUr fyftem. That is, in the language of phi- 
PpfajTi be gives a theory or explanation of the 
PMiuttte phenomena ; the elliptical mot tons of 
PpboeUand comets, their mutual dift urban 
Pt the lunar irregularities ; the oblate figure of 
P planet*; the nutation of tbe earth's axis ; the 
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preceffion of the equinoxes ; and the phenomena 
of the tides and trade winds : and he conclude* 
with the theory of the parabolic motion of bodies 
projeded on the furface of this globe, and the mo 
tion of pendulums. 

He alfo takes notice of the applications which 
may be made to the arts of life of the various 
dod rincs which are fucccflively eftablifhed ; fuels 
as chronology, aftrouomical calculation, dialling, 
navigation, gunnery, and the meafuring of time. 

If a fquare parcel of land be lying on the tabic, 
and the finger be applied to any part of it topufh 
k along the table, that part is removed where you 
will, but tbe reft remains in its place ; but if it fa 
a piece of fand ftone of the fame materials and 
(hgpe, and the finger is applied as before, the 
whole is moved 5 the other parts accompany the 
part impclled-by the finger in ah its motions. 

From the moon’s accompanying the earth ia 
all its motions round the fun, We infer a rmdtng 
force which conneds the moon and earth* in 
like manner, we muft conclude that a moving 
force conneds the particles of the ftone ; lor we 
give the name force to every thing which produ- 
ces motion : We call it the force of cohesion ; 
a term which, like gravitation, exprefles merely a 
fad. This feems to be the next phenomenon of 
the univerfe in point of extent. 

Having, from the general phenomenon, efta- 
blifhed the exiftcnce of this force, the philofopher 
proceeds to afeertain the laws by wliich its exer- 
tions are regulated ; which is tbe a&ertaining it* 
diftindive nature and properties. This he doe* 
in the fame way that he ascertained the nature of 
planetary gravitation, viz. by obferviog more 
particularly the various phenomena. 

Here is opened a moft extend ve and varied field 
of obfervation, in which it muft be acknowledged 
that very little regular and marked progrefs has 
been made. The variety in the phenomena, and 
the confequent variety in the nature of the con- 
neding forces, appear as yet inconceivably great; 
and there foetus little probability of our being a- 
bk to det^d in them all any famenefa, combined 
with the other diftinguifhing circumftances, as 
we have done in the cafe of gravity. Yet Bofco- 
vich has fkown clearly, that although we fhould 
fuppofe every atom of matter to be endued with 
a perfedly fimilar force, ading in a certain deter- 
mined ratio of the imperceptible diftances at 
which the particles of matter are arranged with 
refyed to each other, the external appearances 
may, and mufty have aH that variety which we 
obforve. He alfo (hows how, from tbe operation 
of this force, muft arifo fome of the moft general 
ami important phenomena which charaderife the 
different forms of tangible bodies. 

The chief varieties of the adion of this cor- 
vuscular force are obferved on the bodies 
which we call bard, foft, folid> Jtuid , vaporous , 
brittle , duftiley elaJHe. We fee rn fiances where the 
parts of bodies avoid each other, and require ex- 
ternal force to keep them together, or at o. rtain 
fmall diftances from each other. This is familiar 
in air, vapours, and all compceflible and eiaftic 
bodies. 

This is evidently a moft interefting fubied of 
inquiry. On the nature and adion of thefe cor- 
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pufcuJar forces depends the ftrength or firmnefs 
of (olid*, their elaflicity, their power of commu- 
nicating motion, the prtflure, and motion, and 
impulfe of fluids ; nay, on the fame actions de- 
pend all the chemical and phyfiological pheno- 
jnena of expanfion, fufion, congelation, va pari ra- 
tion, conden&tion, folution, precipitation, ab- 
iorption, (ecretion, fermentation, and animal and 
vegetable concodion and aflimilation. Out of 
this immenfe (tore of phenomena, we feledt thofe 
which lead diredtly to the produ&ion or modifi- 
cation of fenfible motion. 

i. The communication of motion among de- 
tached and free bodies, eftabiifhing the laws of 
impulfe or collifion. This has always been con- 
tidered as the elementary dodtrine of mechanical 
philosophy, and as the moft familiar fa dfc obferv- 
ed in the material world ; and in all ages philo- 
sophers have been anxious to reduce all adtions 
of bodies on each other to impulfe, and have ne- 
ver thought a phenomenon completely explained 
or accounted for, till it has been ihown to be a 
j&k of impulf e. This it is which has given rife 
to a great variety of ridiculous atid untenable hy- 
potheses. (See Optics, § 153 — 156.) But the 
phtlofopber who has begun the mechanical ftudy 
of suture by the abftradt dodtrines of dynamics, 
and who has attended carefully to the many ana- 
logies between the phenomena of gravitation and 
cohefion, will entertain very different notions of 
this matter. He wiH be fo far from thinking that 
the produdtion of motion by impulfe is the moft 
fai&itiar fadt in nature, that he will acknowledge 
it to be comparatively very rare, if indeed it has 
wer keen okferved. (See Optics, § 154, 155 .} 
And he will be difpofed to think that the produc- 
tion of motion in this cafe is precifely fimilar to 
what we obferve * hen we gently pufh one float- 
ing magnet towards another, with their fimilar 
poles fronting each other. There will be the 
lame produdtion of motion in the one and dimi- 
nution of it in the other, and the fame uniform 
motion of the common centre of gravity : and, in 
this cafe of the magnets, he lees completely the 
neccfiity of a law of motion, which is not an axi- 
om, but is obferved through the whole of nature, 
and which receives no explanation from any hy- 
potbefls of an intervening fluid, but is even total- 
ly inconfiftent with them: vix. 44 that every ac- 
tion of one body on another is accompanied by 
an equal and oppofite adtion of that other on the 
firft.** This is ufually called the equality of ad ion 
and reaBion : it is umverfal ; and it is a necellary 
consequence of the pertedt flmilarity of the cor- 
pufcular forces of the fame kinds of matter. This 
general fadt, unaccountable on the hypothecs of 
impelling fluids, is conlidcred in the planetary 
motions as the unequivocal indication of the 
famenefs of that gravity which regulates them all. 
We ihould draw the fame conclufion here, that 
the particles of tangible matter arc connedted by 
equal and mutual forces, which are the immediate 
caufes of all their fenflble adtions, and that thefe 
forces, like gravitation, vary with every change of 
diftar.ee and fituation. 

The laws of collifion and impulfion being thus 
eftablilhed, either as original fadts, or as confe- 
qucnces of the agency of equal and mutual for- 
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ces which connedt the particles ot matter, te 
philosopher contiders, 

2. The production of motion by the tntmrr 
tion of folid bodies where, by rcafonuf thcci. 
hefion of matter, fome of the motions arc nen- 
farily confined to certain determinate paths < 
directions. This is the cafe in ail motions row, 
fixed points or axes, or along planes or cwte 
which arc oblique to the atfion of the forcci 
This part of the Itudy contains the theory ot aa ■ 
chines, pointing out the priuciples on which tbq 
energy dcpci.ds, and confiquentiy furai&q 
maxims for their conftrudtion and improunx® 
(See Mechanics.) But thefe obfervaiiiwk I 
not complete the difctrftion of the median!®* 
folid bodies: they are not only folid and 
but they are alfo heavy; therefore the ada# 
gravity mtift be combined with the conf 
of foiidity. This will lead to dilcufiuK* 
the centre of gravity, the theory and coi 
of arches and roofs, the principles of (labiirty 
equilibrium, the a titudes of animals and 
particulars of this kind. 

3. The philofopher will now turn hisattewi 
to another form, in which tangible matter tib 
bits many interfiling phenomena, vtz. Fin* 
TY. Sir ifaac Newton fays, 44 a fluid nil* 
ojubofe particles yield to the finallefl impftfj^M 
by fo yielding are eafily moved among tixrjcn% 
But this definition is not thought fufficitnty 
cife, as the words, fmaliefl irrrprejji:*, a"d J 

ing 9 convey no determinate idea. Euler 
fers fome very plaufible rcafons fur douhij 
whether it will account for the honzouui i 
face, and the complete propagation ot pn£g 
through the fluid in every direction; and a 
fore prefers felc&si g ti s loft phenomena, theti 
pagalion of p>\ fibre qu':qna-n.*erfum,teib 

fc a body ha 1 , ft 
coultitution will have every other oMctkw* 
prrty of a fluid. But th'S definition 
pei fpicumis, wd the objections agaiult Nrtl 
more intelligible definition are not unanfat- 
B ..... fines a lluid to be, a half 
tides exert tije fame forces in ail dirr\‘ 

and (bow:, that fuch particles mutt be man 
as to any petition, with refpedt to each 
no ixtcrnai force act on them, they wilt 
tendency to arrange themfelves in one, 
rather than another; differing in this ntfj 
from the particles ot folid, or foft, or v*uitl V 
dies; which require fome force to 
rclpedtive poll t ions, and which recover 
fitions again when but gently diftuibed. I 
hi ft rates this diftmdion very beautifully, by 
paring a parcel of balls thrown onquickfihfl 
attracting each other, with a parcel of magn 
the fame lit nation. The balls will ftickf 
but in any poftion ; whereas the ftia 
ways affc6l a particular arrangement. 

When the charadtrriftic phenon.enon of MjjJ 
ty has been (elected, the philofopher proc* 
combine this property with gravity, aoded 
es the do6trir.es of hydrostatics, or 
p refill re and equilibrium of heavy fluid*. 
papation of this pretTbre in every dirf£ban • 
demontrates the horixontality of furtace aJhav* 
by ail perfed fluid?. Thefe dodrr.es and r~ 
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■'pics enable us to determine fevcral very inte- 
cfiin^ circumlhnces refpefting the mutual pref- 
urc of foiids ar.d fiuidb on each othei ; the prtf- 
ura exerted on the b ittorr.s and fide* of veflcla ; 
fie fopport and whole mcchai.iiui of Boating bo- 
Ikts, &c. 

He ti:cn confidcrn how fluids will move when 
!u:r u;uilibrium of prefifuie is deftroytd ; and e- 
abiilLe" the doctrines of hypk a Cities, contain- 
igahtbc modifications of this motion, arifing 
wn the form of the vclMs, or from the intenfi- 
’ or direction of the preflure which occasions it. 
M Ajh febjeft is completed by the confidcra- 
P»«fthe refinance which fluids oppofe to the 
Btion of folid bodies through them, and their 
fyirfc on bodies oppoftd to their aftiop. Thefe 
K voy important matters, being the founda- 
puo! nuny mechanical arts, and furni thing us 
l{i Ibn-.e o< our uiuft convenient and cfficae ions* 
Jwus fur impelling machines. They are alfo 
f my difficult difeuflion, and are by no means 
wpletcly inveftiyated. Much remains to be 
m both for perfecting the theories, and tor irn- 
«Mriit|r the arts which depend on them. On 
fle doctrines depend the knowdedge of the mo. 

of rivers and of wares; the buoyancy, tqui- 
fium, and liability of fliips ; the motion of fliips 
JUjih the water?; the aftion of the winds on 
fcfeh; and the whole arts of marine conftruc- 
■ 4fld fcamanfhip. 

Mother general form of tangible matter ex- 
it very different phenomena, which are alfo 
feely interefting ; viz. vapour. Ad the va- 
known are heavy fluids: they aie therc- 
ilubjeft to all the laws of prelftire anil iin- 
fc, which have been confidered under the arfi- 
I Hydrostatics and Hydraulics. But 
f arr lufceptible of great compreflion by the 
Bi of external forces, and expand again when 
Jfeforc^s are removed. In confequcnce of this 
fprtffi «i and rxpanfion, the general plituo- 
tof fluidity receive great and important mo- 
dions ; and this clafs of fluids requires a par- 
r eonfiderntion. As air is a famihar ioftance, 
ranch of mechanical philolophy has been 
ffKEUMATics. Under thi6 head We confi- 
preflure of the atmosphere, and its ef- 
kWh on folid and fluid bodies. It produces 
of waters or other fluids in pumps and 
wV'j, and gives us the theory of their coft- 
ift'oi; it explains many curious phenomena 
Wture, foch as the motions in the atmofphcre, 
ltbcir connection with the prtlfure of the air, 
hi effect on the barometer or weather glafa. 
fc motion, is ealfed wind; and it may be 
lyrd to iinp^l bodltri. The theory of its ac- 

K i of &s .refill ance to moving bodies, are 
c to.be confidered. 

&ies their motions of progreffion, &c. fuch 
* obferve in winds, compreflible or el^ftic 
tare fufeeptibie of what may be termed in- 
/ nation ; a kind of undufation, where the 
|uous parts are thrown into tremnloas vi- 
in which they a/e alternately condenfed 
r»cfied} and thefe uudulations are propa- 
H along the mafs of claftic fluid, much in the 
p way in which we obferve waves ta fpread 
■«t. XVII. Pa*t ll 
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on the turf.ice of water. Thefe undufations are 
alfo the more ordinary caufes of found. A trem- 
bling chord, or fpring, or bell, agitates the air ad- 
joining to it : thefe agitations are propagated a- 
Iong the air, and by its intervention agitate the 
organ of hearing. The mtehanifmr of thefe undu- 
lations has been much Audit’d, and furmfbes A 
very beautiful theory of mufleal harmony. 

The philofopher exunines the lazx> of compfsjfi - 
billty of air and other elaftic fluids; and thtts gcU 
the knowledge of the conftitution of the atmof- 
phere, and of the aftion of thofe fluids when em- 
ployed to impel folid bodies. Gunpowdef con-* 
tains an immoife quantity of perrr.anently^elaftic 
air, which may l>e fet at liberty by intf.-ira motion. 
When ibis is done at the bottom of a piece of 
ordnance, it will impel a bail along the barrel, 
and difeharge it from the muzzle, in the lame way* 
that an arrow is impelled by a bow. Having thud 
difcoVcred in what degree this air prefles in pro- 
portion to its eXpanfion, wg'difeover its aftion ori 
the ball through the whoie length of the piece* 
and the velocity which it will finally communi- 
cate to it. Hence the theory of artilleiy and of 
mines. Chcmiftry teaches us, that ir.oft bodies' 
can be converted by fire into eliftic fluids, which 
can be employed to aft on other bodies in thd 
Way of preflure or impulfe. They have become 
interefting by being employed as moving forces 
in fume very powerful machines. S<e Projec- 
tiles. 

The magnetical phenomena between magnet* > 
and iron haVe long attrafted attention; and the 
nfe to which the polarity of the loadftone has 
been applied, in direfting the eotfrfe of a (hip 
through the pathlcfs ocean, has rendered thefe 
phenomena extremely interefting. (Sec Magne- 
tism.) Confiderablc progrefs has been made in 
the arrangement and generalization of them ; but 
the attention of philofophers was,- as ufual, mif-' 
placed by attempting to difeover the ultimate 
caufe of magnttifm. Ffr Gri/BEKT of Gohrheftef 
Was the firft who confidered the magnetical phe- 
nomena in a truly philofophical manner} and his 
treatife De Magnete , pobltflied in 15 $0, may be 
confidered as one of the moft perfeft 1'pCcimena 
of the Baconian or indufti^e logic* iRpiNus’s 
1 fentam'en Tbeoria Magnetlfmi is alfo a moft va- 
luable work. 

Another elds of mechanical phenomena have 
confiderable affinity with thema^netical; viz. thofe 
of Electricity. Certain bodies, when rubbed or* 
otherwife treated, attract and repel other bodies* 
and occnlion a great variety of lcnhble motions 
hi the neighbouring bodies. Pnilofophcrs have 
paid much attention to thefe appearances of late 
year?, but have not been more fucccfstui in efta- 
bhftung a complete theory of them, than hr the 
cafe or magqetifrn. Franklin and ^piftus have 
betn moft firccefsful in this refpeft. Dr Frank-* 
Din has acquired great celebrity by his moft judi- 
cious comparifon of the phenomena ; which has 
enabled him to eftablilh a few general laws, al- 
inoft as precife as thofe of Kcpier, Xnd of equally 
extenfive influence. Mis difcovcry too of the i- 
dentity of thunder and eleftrujty has given im- 
portance to the whofe fubrjeft. There are many 
Q q q phenomena 
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phenomena of electricity which cannot be called 
mechanical, yet 3re curious and intcrefling, ainl 
continue to engage much of the public attention. 

The appearances prcfcnted by our fciife of fee- 
ing form another branch of natural philofophy in 
all feminaries of learning. See Optics. They 
are not however properly mechanical phenomena. 
The nature of light is fthl a fecret. The gene- 
ral laws of optics, however, are fo few, fo fimple, 
and fo precife, that our theories are more pel fed 
in this fciencc, than in any other branch of phy- 
fics ; though as yet far removed from the rank of 
primary fads. Many unknown events happen 
before^he phenomenon comes under the hands 
of the ordinary optician, fo as to become the fub- 
jtds of the fimple laws of reflexion and refraction. 
Apparition or vifibility may be a quality of a bo- 
dy, depending on the proximity and pofition of 
another body, without any thing between them, 
juft as weight is; and this quality may be cogni- 
zable by our faculty of feeing alone, iult as the 
pieffure of a heavy body is by our feeling alone. 

Mr Rofmer fir ft made it probable, that me- 
chanical philofophy had fomething to do with 
the phenomena of optics, by his difeovery “ that 
apparition was not inftantancous ; that fornc time 
elapfed between the illumination of a body and 
its being feen at a diftance. He difeovered, that 
it was rot till 40 minutes after the fun illuminated^ 
one of Jupiter’s fatellites that it was feen by an 
inhabitant of this globe. If therefore a lun were 
juft created, it would be 40 minutes before Jupi- 
ter would be illuminated by him, and 100 before 
the Georgian planet would be illuminated. Here 
♦hen is motion. It is therefore juitly fuppofed, 
and indeed is highly probable, that there is fome- 
thing moved; but it is ftill doubted whether this 
fomething, which we call licht, is a matter c- 
mitted from the Alining body, and moving with 
great velocity, and acting on and aliened by other 
bodies, in the various phenomena of optics; or 
Whether’ it is a certain Ji ate of a medium which is 
thus propagated, as we fee that waves are propa- 
gated along the furface of water, or fonorous 
undulations through the mafs of air, while the 
water or air itfelf is hardly moved out of its place. 
See Light, $ 4, &e. 

There are, however, many chemical fads, and 
fads in the vegetable (Economy, which give 
ftrong and almoft undeniable indications of light 
being a body capable of chemical union v/ith the 
other ingreditnt3 of fublunary bodies, and of be- 
ing afterwards fet at liberty under its own form, 
as the caufe or medium of viiion. But thefe are 
queftion« fimilar to thole about the caufe of gravity, 
and totally unrerelfary for eftablifhing a complete 
theory of the optical phenomena, the nature of vi- 
fion, the caufe ot colours, the phenomena of the 
rainbow, halos and periheliums, See. 6tc. Such is 
the field of inquiry to the mechanical philolbpher 
of the pretent day. We may hope to extend it ; 
but we muft, in the firii place, perfect our know- 
ledge of the lVnfible motions and actions of bo- 
dies. Thofe of fluids flill demand much invef- 
tigation; and till thefe are thoroughly underflood, 
it is too foon to attempt penetrating further into 
the reCelTies of nature. 

this (lady, it is found that every change 
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which can be obferved in the ft ate of i body, 
with refped to motion by the adion of another 
body, is accompanied by an equal and oppofitc 
change in the (late of that body. Thus, □ the 
phenomena of gravitation, it is obferved that the 
deflections of the fun and planets are mutual. 
The fame thing is obferved in the adioniof rei| 
nets on each other and on iron ; it is alto 
ved in the attractions and repuifions of elo 
bodies ; and it obtains in all the phenomena 
impulfe and of corporeal preflure. It istherdi 
an univerfal law of motion, that aShon u al\ 
equal and oppojite to reaction : blit this muft bcco* 
fidered merely as a matter of fad, a coatir 
law of nature, like that of gravitation 
falfe rcafoning has been introduced intomecl 
cal philofophy, and particularly into the tfci 
of impuifion or the communication of motifs 
impulfe. In confuiering this fubjed, a term 
been introduced which has occafioned mi 
wrangling and mifconception ; we mean the ti 
inertia, h ferves indeed to abbreviate liogi 
but it has often milled the judgment; aad 
doctrine of the vis inertia of matter is now 
nerally exploded. (Sec Mechanics, Part 
Seri. II.) 

If the word inertia be taken as exprrflir.j, 
a quality of matter, but a law of human 
mrnt refpeding matter, as exprefling our 
ty of inferring the agency of a moving forcei 
ever we obferve a change of motion, all d y 
ties will vanifti, and the equality of adioo 
ad ion will be inferred, as it (hould be from 
phenomena of collifton. There will be ini 
iris injit a ccrpori impellent *, not epia rrc 
qua corpori ; and this inference will cat 
through all the myfterits of corporeal aftn 
it concluded Sir Ifaac Newton in his grand 
fearches. 

To illuftrate thi3, let A and 
B be two magnets fattened on 
the ends of two long wooden 
laths AE, BF r which turn ho- 
rizontally tin pivots C, D, like 
eompafs needles, with their 
north poles fronting each other, 

12 inches apart ; and let A be 
puthed towards B, fo that it 
would move uniformly with C-J 
the velocity of two inches in a 
fecond. The phenomena <wbirb 
have been obferved are as follew : 

A will gradually diminifh- its 
velocity ; and when it has ad- 
vanced about nine inches, will 
ftop completely. B» in the 
mean time, will gradually ac- 
quire motion ; and when it has 
a ivanced about nine inches, 
of about two inches per freond, with wb< 
wiil continue to move uniformly. BrcauP 
motion of A is gradually retarded, we infer \ 
a retarding force, that is, a force fn the (Sir * 
BA has aded on it. And fince this wouid 1 
have happened if B had not been there, 
ways happens when B is there, we infer that 1 
either its caufe or the occafion of iu adion. 
vulgar fay that B repels A ; fo fay the dy 


E 

have 
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The abettors of ihvifihle fluids fay, that a dream 
i>f fluid lifting from B impels A in the oppofne 
jtrrciion. All naturalifts agree in faying, that an 
i&tc force conned td with B has dtftroyed the 
notion of A, and con fid er this curious phenome- 
nal as the indication and chara&eriftic of a dif- 
ircry. The fame inference is made from the mo- 
ton produced in B; it is confidered by ail as aflec- 
ed by a force exerted or occafioned by y the prefence 
i A; and the dynamifU and the vulgar fay that A 
fifth B. And both parts conclude, from the equal 
cLopes made on both bodies, that the changing 
bites are equal: here acknowledging, that they cb- 
irorin equality of aXion and reaXion ; and they 
*Jd this to'the other milances of the extent of this 
nr of motion. Aii this while nobody thinks of 
be inertia or inatli'ujty of B, but, on the contra- 
f, conclude this to be a curious inftance of its 
&w/y; and moft people conclude that both bo- 
k* carry about with them a vh infita both when 
t reft and when in motion. 

But if other phenomena give unqueftionable e- 
Idtote that, in ordinary collifions, there arc the 
iac changes of motion, produced without ma- 
ttmatical contact, the fame inferences nyu/t be 
9*?c; and a fcrupulous naturajift will doubt 
fcdbcr contaft (hould make any change in our 
■fcoings on the fubjeX, and whether aXual 
JWA ever has been or can be obferved- See 
fc™*; $ IJ3» <J4- 

Ifech feems to be the limit to opr inquiries into 
lie clafles of phenomena. We find 

raaffes or the particles of matter endued in 
« with qualities, which affeX the date of other 
bhclcs or roafles, at fmalkr or at greater dif- 
■ces from each other according to certain gene- 
1 roles or laws. This ultimate ftep in the con- 
totioo of things i* infcrutablc by us. It ia ar- 
|*nce to fay, that becaufe we do not compre- 
■d how there is inherent in a body any quality 
F vybicb another body may he afFeXed at any 
tonce froqa it, therefore no fuch quality is pgf- 
k* It is no left fo to fay, that matter has no 
fee property but that of moving other raat- 
t by impuife ; and that becaufe it may be fo 
uved, and alfo by the agency of our own minds, 
‘Otfore, when it is not moved by impuife, 
Amoved by minds. The fame almighty fiat 
hich brought a particle of matter into exiftcnce 
raid bring tbofe qualities equally into exiftenee; 
ri the tew in both is equally beyond our con*- 
ttbenfion. 

Yet we muft guard again (l reding on this con- 
icptioo as a flop to further inquiry. There 
•jbe fpecies of matter pofleffed of the meeba- 
powers, which is not cognifable by our ftn- 
* Ail the properties of matter arc not known 
fpntons who arc deaf and blind ; and many 
pomau may really be produced by the aXioo 
ptervening matter, which we, from indolence 
Httfte, a fen be to inherent forces* Phiiofopbers 
he already difeovered intermedia in fome cafes, 
ft certain that ai a is the conveyer of found, 
^ it is equally certain that there is fuch a 
“I 1 * uoht. Let us therefore indulge conjec- 
but let us examine theft by the received 
w * of motion, and rcjeX them when we find a- 
f Uicontecncy ; always keeping in mind, that 


even the mod coincident with the phenomena is 
hill but a poflibility. 

Thefe queftions about the activity or inaXivity 
of matter are not pbyfical, but metapMcal . Na- 
tural philofophy, commonly takes it Tor granted 
that matter is wholly inactive; but it is not of a- 
ny moment in phyfic9 whether this opinion is 
true or falfe ; whether matter is aXed on accord* 
ing to certain laws, or whether it aXs of itfelf ac- 
cording to certain laws, makes no difference to 
the natural phiiofopher. It is his bu finds to dif- 
cover the laws which really obtain, and to apply 
theft to the folution of fubordinate phenomena; 
but whether thefe laws arife from the nature of 
fome agent external to matter, or whether mat- 
ter itfelf is the agent, are queftions which may 
be above his comprehenfion, and do not imme- 
diately concern his proper bufinefs. 

The account now given of natural philofophy 
points out the way,* in which the ftudy muft be 
proftqjfted. The caufts, powers, or forces, 
which produce the mechanical phenomena of the 
univerft, are known only in the phenomena them- 
ftlves. Our knowledge of the mechanical powers 
of nature muft therefore keep pace with our 
knowledge of the motions. To discover the for- 
ces by which the moon is retained in her orbit 
round the garth, we muft know her motions. To 
a terreftrial fpeXator (he appears to deferibe aq 
ellipfe, having the earth in one focus ; but, in the 
mean time, the earth is carried round the fun, 
and the moon's real path, in abfolute fpace, is a 
much more complicated figure. TTiH wc know 
this figure, and the variations in the velocity with 
which it is described, wc know nothing of the 
forces which actuate the moon in her orbit. 
When Newton fay«, that the forces by which ihc 
is retained in this elliptical orbit arc direXed to 
the earth, he means only, that the deflexion from 
that uniform rectilineal motion, which (he would 
otherwjft have performed, are always in this di- 
rection. In like manner, when he lays that theft 
forces arc inverfdy proportionate to the fquares 
of her diftances from the earth, he only means 
that the deflections made in equal times in differ- 
ent parts of her motion are in this proportion, 
Thpft deflexions are confidered as the charaXer- 
iftics and mcafurcs of the forces. We imagine 
that we have made all plain, when we call this in- 
dicated cauft a tendency to the earth ; but we have 
no notion of this tendency to the earth different 
from the approach itfcjf. This word tendency, 
fo fafhionable among the followers of Sir Kaac 
Newton, is perverted from its original fenfe. 
Tender* nxrfw folem, is, in the language of Rome, 
and aifo of Newton, to go towards the fun ; but 
wc now uft the words fend , tendency , to fignify, 
not the approach, but the caufe of this approach. 
When theft expreffioos have become familiar, the 
original ftnfe of the word is forgotten, and this 
metaphor becomes a fruitful fource of mifconccp- 
tion and miftake. To ftcure ourftlves againft 
fuch miftakes from myftical notions, we muft coa- 
fidcr the way in which we acquire the knowledge 
of theft fancied powers ; and then wc fee that 
their names are only names for phenomena, and 
that univerfal gravitation is only an univerfal mu- 
tual approach among the parts of the folar fyftem. 

I: 
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in a word it is only in thofe parts of natural 
philofophy which have been mathematically treat- 
ed, that the inveftigations have been carried on 
with certainty, fuccels, and untility. W-thout 
this guide, we muft expert nothing but a fchoot- 
boy’s knowledge. 

Motions, are the real and only objects of our 
obfervation, the only fubjeds of our difuflion. 
In motion is included no ideas but thofe of space 
and time, the fubjeds of puie mathematical dif- 
quifitinn, /is foon therefore, as we have difeo- 
vered the fad, the motion, ali our future reason- 
ing* about this motion are purely mathematical, 
depending only on the affections of figure, num- 
ber, and proportion, and mull carry along with 
them that demenftration and irrdiftible evidence 
which is the boaft of that fcience. To this are 
we indebted for that accuracy which is attained, 
and the progress which has been made in fome 
branches of paechanicabphilofophy ; for when the 
motions are diftindly and minutely underftood, 
and then confidered only at mathematical quan- 
tities, independent of all physical considerations, 
and we proceed according to the juft rules of 
mathematical reasoning, we need not fear any in- 
tricacy of combination or multiplicity of fteps; 
we are certain that truth will accompany us, and 
will emerge in our final proportion, in the fame 
manner as we fee happen in a long and intricate 
algebraic analyfu. 

Mechanical philofophy, therefore, thus cuKi- 
wated is not a fyftem of probable opinions, but a 
ftemouftrat'me fcience. To pofiefs it, however, in 
this form, requires confiderable preparation. The 
mere elements of geometry and algebra are by no 
means fufificient. Nevtton could not have pro- 
ceeded fine “ fua matbeji facem preferente and, 
in Creating a new fcience of phyfics, he was o- 
bliged to fearch for and difcover a new fource of 
mathematical knowledge. It is to be regretted 
that the tafte for the mathematical fyienccs has 
declined in this country of late years; and that 
Britain, which formerly took the lead in na- 
tural philofophy, fbouid now be the country 
where they are Waft cultivated, it is to foreign 
writers that we have recourfe in our feminaries, 
even for elementary treaties ; and while the con- 
tinent has fupplied us with the moft elaborate and 
ufcful treatife^on various articles in phyficalaftro- 
poraomy/pradica! n;echanics f hydraulics, and op- 
tics, there has not appeared in Britain half a 
dozen treat ifes worth confulting for thefe laft 50 
years; notyvithftanding the unparallelled munifi- 
cence of our fovereign, who has given more libe- 
ral patronage to the cultivators of mathematical 
philofophy, and indeed of fcience in general, than 
any prince 111 Europe. The magnificent efiabhfh- 
ments of Lewis XIV. orignated from his inCitia- 
ble ambition, directed by the fagacious Golbcrt. 
And his patronage being exerted according to a 
regular plan of penftoned academics, .and in pro- 
curing the combined efforts of the moft eminent men 
of ail countries, -all Europe wa^fiikd with his culo- 
gifts. But all this was done without the fmailtft 
retrenchment of his pleafures, the expences be- 
pg furniihed out of the- public revenues of a great 
arid oppretlcd nation ; whereas the voyages of dif- 
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cover y, the expenfive obfenrations and geotfeued 
operations in Britain, and the numerous penhoss 
given to men of fcience and afhvity, were ill fur* 
mfhed out of the private eftate of our excelled 
fovereign, who ft-ems to delight in replying, bj 
every frrvice in his power, the attachment of a 
loyal and happy nation. It is therefore to W 
wifhed, that bin patriotic effort Rwere properh bj 
conded, and that the tafte for the mathem; 
fciences may again turn the ryes of Europe 
this country for inftrudion an^improu 
The prefent feems a molt favour*^? era far 
purpofe. 

On the whole mechanical philofophy h 
entirely a mathematical Itudy, and is to be 
cefsfuliy profecuted only under this form:' 
our endeavours to initiate the young fti ‘ 
will often require more fteadinefs of ihoogl 
can generally be exptded in fuch abftrad 
fat ions. It is ufual therefore to employ 
ments to aflift the young ftudem; and moll 
fes of natural philofophy are accompanied by; 
ries of fuch experiments, connected by a' 
train of argumentative difeourfe. Such arr 
ufual courles which co by the name of e: 
tal pkHcfofibt ; altho’ fuch courfes arclitlk 
than iHujlrations of known dodrines hr 
menu. • 

Sect. XI. Q/^Exrr rim ental Philosi 

Experimental Philosophy is the ii 
tion of general laws, by experiment; and 
ferved, under the article Philosophy, it 
moft infallible, if not the only way of a 
the knowedge of them. This is the Av 
ganum Seientiarutn , fo ftrongly recom 
Lord Verulam. It was new in his time, tl 
without example; for there was ever m 
a very beautiful example of this method, 
Treatife of the Loadftone, by Dr Gilbert; 
chefter ; a work which has hardly been 
by any, and which, when wc confider 
1580, is really a wonderful performance, 
moft perfed model of this method is St| 
Newton ’* Op ticks. Dr Black’s Ejb* on'" 
is another. Dr Franklin’s Theory cf Eh 
another example of great merit. Th?t 11 
veftigation is not complete, is not ar> 

The method is without fault ; and a pa- 
rtition is given for the experiments Ihll v 
for eftablilhing the general laws. 

But although many beautiful and faces 
examples have been given as particular ^ 
es of inquiry, there art many inft»ncesm| 
inaccurate and inconclufive 
pertinent* mailt at random, almoft 
vtew, ferve but little to advance our kno*l 
Every little ferics of experiments by 
minates in a general law, while hardiyauf 
.ral conclufion can be drawn from Pott’s 1 
rous experiments. Lord Verulam has « 
much on this fubjed, and with great nuip 
but he has in thfa fatigued his reader by W 
merdus rules ; which are rather obfourt, H* 
this valuable part of his writings is little red 

A formidable objection has been madi 
method of inquiry. Since a pbyficaitewwonhl 
exprdhon of a general tad, and is cftabli.WI 
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jf in confcquence of our having obferved a fimilari- 
v hi a great number of particular fadti ; and fince 
i r jjreat rule of indudhvc logic ts, to give the law 
u ^rejtcr extent than the induction on which it 
t.jufvlel, why Ihould a few experiments be re- 
itrn) as the foundation of a general inference ? 
[ftv* has been partly anfwered in the article Phi- 
ns«*pHV. But it may be of ufe to* confidcr the 
ihjed more particularly ; in doing which .w’e 
Ml quote fome obferv^tions from the dilTerta- 
m on evidence by Dr Campbell in his Philofopby 

$ Rfrfpr ic. 

Fn-m an attentive confideration of the objects 
found us, we find that they are generally of a 
omp'.icred nature, not only as confiding of a 
Ejinpucation of thofe qualities, called acrid nts, 
it !j as gravity, mobility, colour, figure, fulidity, 
■rich are common to ail bodies ; but all'o as con- 
Ihog of a mixture of a variety of fubftances, dif- 
tent in their nature and properties ; each of 
hich is perhaps compounded of ingredients more 
fipir. 44 The farthtr we advance in, the know* 
dge of nature, the mere her conftancy in all her 
petitions appears. Like caufis always produce 
tc cfTofts, and like effidts are always preceded 
f like caufes. Inconftancy fometimes appears 
Nature’s works at JirJl Jigbt ; but a more refined 
pcricncc Ihows us that this is but an appearance, 
d that there is no inconftancy ; and we explain 
thus: Moft objects being of a complicated na- 
te we find, on an accurate femtiny, that the 
Mb aferihed to t hem ought often to be fclcly 
Wed to fome of their component parts; and 
ftanety of nature is fo great, that hardly any 
••individuals of the fame lpecies are in every re- 
•ft alike. On thefe accounts we expedt diflimi- 
Wo in the phenomena accompanying perfedtly 
Mbr treatment of different fubjedts of the fame 
but we find, that whenever we can be af- 
ttd that the two fubftances are perfedtly alike, 
f phenomena arifing from fimilar treatment are 
tumc: and extenfive obfervation teaches us, 
* there are certain circumftances which infure 

r lthc perfect limilarity cf conftitution of fome 
p. When therefore we obferve the elFedt of 
natural agent on one of thefe, we expedt that 
* fame will be produced on any other. 

If a botanift Ihould meet with a new plant, and 
wne that it has 7 monopetalous flowers, he 
® conclude that every plant of this fpecies will 
nuniopctalous flowers ; but he will nut fup- 
*fcthat it will have only feven flowerg. • 

Thus we leam, that perfect uniformity is not to 
*«pcdtcd in any inftance whatever, becaule in 
f^tancc is the limplicity of conftitution fuffici- 
great to give us afiurance of perfedt unitor- 
in every circumftance of the cafe. The near- 
J however, that our inveftigations carry us to 
to knowledge of elementary natures, the more are 
^convinced by general experience of the uni- 
F^yof { bc operations of real elements ; and a!- 
it may perhaps be impoflible for us ever 
irnve at the knowledge of the fimpleft ele- 
any body, (See Chemistry, Index,) 
P*hcn any thing appears timple, or rather lb 
r uniform, as that we have invariably ob- 
^d it to produce fimilar fftedts on di&ovcrir.g 
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any new effedl of thisfub fiance, we conclude, from 
a general experience of the efficient, a like conftan- 
cy in the energy as to the reft. Fire confumei* 
wood, melts metals, and hardens clay. In thefe 
inftances it acts uniformly. If therefore a trial be 
made for the firft time of its influence on any par- 
ticular fubftancc, he who makes it is warranted to 
conclude that the efl'edt will be the lame. 

This general conclufion, therefore, drawn from 
one experiment, is by no means in oppofition to 
the great rule of inductive logic, but, on the con- 
trary’, it is the moft refined application of it. A 
law ff ill more general, viz. that nature is conjlaut 
in all its operations , is the inference w’tiich is here 
applied as a principle of explanation of a pheno- 
menon w hich is itfelf a general knv, viz. that na- 
ture is eonjlant in this operation • The foundation 
of this general inference from one Experiment be- 
ing eftabliffied, experiments muft be an infallible 
method of attaining to the know ledge. of nature; 
and w e need only take care to proceed in a way 
agreeable to the great rule of indudtive logic ; that 

is, the fubjedt mult be cleared of every accidental 
and unknown circumftance, and put into a fixa- 
tion that will reduce the intcrefting r.rcumftancc 
to a ftate of the greateft poffible fimplicity. Thus 
we may be certain that the event will be a faithful 
reprefentative of every fimilar cafe ; and unlefs 
this be done in the preparation, nothing can re- 
ful t from the moft numerous experiments but un- 
certainty and miftakes. 

The account given above of mechanical phi- 
losophy w ould firm to indicate, that experiment 
was not of much ufc in the farther profccution of 

it. The two laws of motion, with the afliftancc 
of mathematics, feem fully adequate to the ex- 
planation of every phenomenon ; and fo they are 
to a certain degree. But this degree is as yet very 
limited. Our mathematical knowledge, great aa 
it is in comjfarifon with that of former times, if» 
ftill inadequate to ^ive accurate folutions even 
of very Ample queftions. We can tell, with the 
utmoft precifion, what will be the motions of two 
particles of matter, or two bodies, which adt on 
each other with forces proportioned to the fquarej 
of the diftanccs iuverfcly ; but if we add a third 
particle, or a third body, adting by the lame law’, 
the united fcience of al! Europe can only give an 
approximation to the folution. What is to be 
done then in the cafis which often occur, where 
millions of particles are adting at once on each o- 
ther in every variety of fixation and diftance? 
How fhall we determine the motion of water 
through a pipe or fluice when urged by a pifton 
or by its own weight ? what w’ill be its velocity 
and diiedtion ? It is impoflible, in the prefent 
ftate of mathematical knowledge, to tell w ith any 
precition or certainty. We muft have recourfe to 
experiment. But if this be the cafe, muft the ex- 
periment be made in every poffible variety of fi- 
xation, depth, figure, preffurc ? or is it poffible 
to find out any general rules, founded on the ge- 
neral laws of motion, and rationally deduced from 
them ? Or, if this cannot be accomplifficd, will 
experimentsfurnifti any general coincidences which 
ffiu\v Inch mutual dependences, that we may cun- 
lidcr them aj indications of general luincipjc^ 

tliou-U 
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though fubordinat?, complicated, and perhaps 
infej u table ? This can be difeovered by experi- 
ment alone. 

Pbilofophers have turned their attention to each 
of thefe three chances, and confideiable progrefs 
has been made in them all. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made, almoft fuffkient to direct 
the 'practice in many important cafe', without the 
help ot any rule or principle whatever. But there 
arc many cafes, and thefe of by far the greateft 
importance, fuch as the motion of a Ihip impelled 
by the winds, refitted by the water, and lotted 
by the waves, where ciMUnct experiments cannot 
be made. 

New row, Bernoulli, D’Alembert, and others, 
have laboured hard to deduce from the laws of 
motion rules for determining, what may be called 
the ni terage motion of water in thefe circumftan- 
ces, without attempting to define the path or mo- 
tion of any individual particle; and they have ac- 
tually deduced many rules vhich have a g; eat 
degree of probability. But the premifles are on- 
\) fup portion i) a Hunted to fimplity the circumftan- 
ecs, and to give room for mathematical reasoning ; 
therefore thefe rules and deductions mutt he ex- 
amined by experiment. Some of the fuppolitions 
are fuch as can hardly be refilled, and the rules 
deduced from them are found to tally precifdy 
with the phenomena. Such is this 44 that the 
velocities of iffuing water in fimilar cirrumflanr.es 
are in the fub-diiplicate ratio of the preftiires.” 
And this rule gives a mod impoitant and extenfive 
information to the engineer. Oilier fnppofitions 
are more gratuitous, and the rules lefs coincident 
with phenomena. The lagacious Newton repeated- 
ly failed in his attempts to determine what is the 
tibolutc' velocity of water iduing from a hole in the 
bottom of a veffel when urged by its weight alone, 
and the attempts of others have fuccceded no bet- 
ter. Experiment is therefore (till necettary. 

Thofe who have aimed at the difeoveryof rules t 
purely experimental, have been pretty fuccefsful. 
Chevalier Buat has, from a companion of an im- 
menfe variety of experiments, deduced an empiri- 
cal rule, which will not be found to deviate from 
truth above one part in ten, in any cafe which lias 
yet come to our knowledge. This inftmee may 
ihow the life of experiments in mechanical philp- 
fophy. It is proper in all caffs by u ay of illnP. ra- 
tion ; and it is abfolutely necettary in mod, either 
as the foundation of a cnarafteriftic of a particu- 
lar clafs of phenomena, or as argument in fupport 
of a particular do&rine. Ilydroitatics, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, magnet ifm, electricity, and optics, 
can hardly be fludicd in any other way ; and t h<°y 
are at prefent in an imperfect Hate, and receiving 
continual improvement by the labours of experi- 
mental philosophers in all quarters of the world. 

Having thus given a pretty full enumeration of 
the different fubiccts to be confidered in theltudy 
of natural philofophy, it is needlefs to fpend time 
in a derail of the advantages which maybe expec- 
ted from a prc fecution of this ftudy. Its intimate 
connection with the arts gives it a fufneient recom- 
i. c .datioii to the attention of every perfon. It is 
V e foundation of many arts, and gives liberal attift- 
anct t> all. To this foie lice the navigator mu ft 
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have recourfe for that aftronomical knowlc 
which enables him to find his place in the tTJt 
lefs ocean ; and although very fimall trap oft] 
knowledge are fufficient for the mere plot, t 
ftudy mutt be profccuted to the utmoft by f 
perfon s, that the unlearned pilot may get 1 
degree of it which muft direift his routine, 
tables of the fun’s declination, which he ufa| 
find his latitude, require the fuccettive ar.du 
labours of all the aftronomers of Europe to i 
them tolerably exact : and to afeertain his I 
tilde with precifion, it required all tb? gcaic*^ 
a Newton to detect the lunar irreguiaruies,^ 
bring them within the power of the calc" 

Till this was done, the refpective petition a fi 
diiTcie.it p o ts of the earth could not be afceitid 
Vain would have been the attempt to do this 1 
geodsetical fun'eys independent of aitroooni 
obfervation. It is only from the moil refined i 
chanics, that we can hope for fure prindpi 
direct us in the ccnftrtnftion and rnana; 
a lliip, the great means of communication b 
the different quarters of the globe. 

A knowledge of mechanics little inferior M 
is necettary to enable th$ $rchiteft to cxcol| 
cf ‘ his greateft works, fuch as domes and a 
which depend on the hiceft adjuftment of^ 
brium. Without this he cannot unite i 
with ftrength ; and bis w orks muft either bed 
fy mattes or flimfy fliells- ’f'he effeds of artf 
cannot l>e underftood or fecured without J 
knowledge. The whole employment of the J 
gineer, civil or military, is a continual ap ~ 
cl almoft every branch of mechanical know 
and while the prqmifes of a Smeaton, a ViA 
Beiidor, may be confided in, the numba'* 
lures and disappointments in the molt im 
and coftly projeds fliovy us daily the ignai 
the crowd of engineers, 

T he microfcope, the fleam-engine, the tl 
rod, 3 re prefents which the world hast 
from the natural philolbpher ; and altho 
compai* and telefcope were the produd 
chance, they would have been of little fenicr.fc 
ti -ey not been improved by Gilbert, Holley, I 
Dollor d. But it is not in the arts alone that 1 
influence of natural philofophy is peiceiraftj 
lends its aid to every fcience, and in every ftoT 
It is often necettary to have recourfe tu tk« 
fopher in difputes at law concerning prop 
and icany examples might W given where ft 
injuffice has been the eonfequence of tbeif 
ranee of the judges. Knowledge of nature r 
have prevented many difgraceful condemns 
for forccry. The hiltorian who is ignorant 
tur.il philofophy cattily admits the miraculous ir 
his narrations, accompanies thefe with his reft 
tions, draws confcqucr.ces from them, and I 
his pages u ith prodigies, fables, and abiunhtyl 
It is almoft unncceflhry to mention the 
tages which accrue to the phyfician from this! 
dy. So clofe is the connection between it x 
medicine, that our language has given J 
name (Physiologist,) to the uaturalift and * 
the medical philosopher. Iildeed, the wbokj 
hie fttidy is a clofe obfervation of the lawsd 

teviai ratine, to draw from them pieCepts P I 

rcu I 
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d his pradicc In the ait of healing. A know- 
Igc, therefore, of the mechanical laws of the ma- 
rUl world is not only a convenient, but a necef- 
ry, accompiifhment to the phyftcian. We are 
tilled in this opinion, by obferving medical au- 
on introducing into medicine theories borrowed 
«n mechanical philofophy, which they do not 
derftand, and which they therefore misapply. 
But there is no daft of men to whom this fei- 
ce is of more fervicc, than to the teachers of re- 
jn a. Their knowledge in their own fcience, 

A their public utility, are much hurt by ignorance 
[the general conftitution of nature ; and it is to 
k itgretted that this fcience is generally neglec- 
mkf them, or confidered only as an elegant ac- 
nplHhment : nay, it is too frequently ihunned 
a dangerous attainment, as likely to unhinge 
cir own faith, and taint the minds of their hear- 
b We hope, however, that few are fo feebly 
Wed in the belief of the great dodrines of re- 
fan as to fear this. But many have a fort of 
mar at all attempts to account for the events of 
tsrr by the intervention of general caufcs, and 
ak this procedure derogatory to the Divine na- 
« t and incondftent with the dodrioe of his par- 
a Ur providence. Their limited conceptions 
wot perceive, that, in forming the general law, 
•Orrat Artift did at one glance fee it in its re- 
keft and moll minute confequences, and adjuft 
IQft atTemblage fo as completely to anfwer e- 
rparpofc of his providence. There never was 
weaker inquirer into the laws of nature, or. 
£fhnae time a more ardent admirer of itsglo- 
kuthor, than the Hon. Robert Boyle. Great- 
ken therefore are they who think that we 
r the exiftence of Mind and of providence 
trace things to their caufcs. A phyfical 
^ an unvaried faff, is an indication, and 
l.ftrongefl poflible indication, of an unerring 
who is incapable of change. The opera- 
flsof un<5ring mind will therefore be regular 
l invariable. Phyfical laws, therefore, or fe- 
dej caufcs, are the bell proofs of unerring 
Mom. Such regularity of condud is univer- 
b confidcred as indications of wifdom among 
I, And what aftonilhing evidences of wifdom 
Ape not obferve in the general laws of the ma- 
id world ? They will ever be confidered by the 
efiigent philofopher as the moft glorious dif- 
tf uT^nconceivable wifdom, which has been 
fe, by means fo few and fo fun pie, to produce 
e£h which by their grandeur aftoniih our feeble 
dcrilaadings, and by their incxhauftible variety 
ade all pofltbiluy of enumeration, 
ffgtilc the teachers of religion remain ignorant 
fjjjt beautiful laws of nature, the great charac- 

g tt of the wifdom and goodnefs of the A!- 
y Creator, their hearers are deprived of 
fublitne pleafure; the Deity is deprived of 
£ praife which he would receive from an en- 
jReoed people ; and the only worfhip be re- 
pm is tainted with mean notions of his attri- 
an & grouixlk'fs fear* of hi* power, 
let none be afraid of the pernicious effeds of 
fciofophy, in conference of the dreadful ex- 
fafcoo which the vanity of man has lately made 
t France. The ruffians who lately ruled in that 
tahappy country, frill groaning under deipotilm. 
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continually imputed to the illumination of philo- 
fophy the ardour which animated them in the 
caufe of liberty ; and they pretended that iuftice 
and morality were the order of the day. But. their 
whole profeflions of liberty and philanthropy 
were contradided by their pradicc. The facred 
name of philofophy was as unfit for their faithlefs 
and bloody mouths as the names of liberty or vir- 
tue, and was equally mifapplied. No wonder 
that religion fled from the torch of their philofo* 
phy : for their philofophy confided exprcfsly in 
the confounding the mod diftind claflcs of phe- 
nomena and of beings, in aflimilating the heaven- 
ly animating ipark within us to a piece of rude 
matter, and in degrading man to the level of the 
brutes, and thus lhutting out his faireft profpeds# 
This they did in the face of the world, when they 
pafied an ad of the convention, to put an inferip- 
tion on all church-yard doors, that “ Death is ©»- 
Ij eternal Jleep ” But it is not by the ordinary 
exertions of the divine, that fuch facrilcgious con- 
fufion can be redified : this requires an intimate 
acquaintance with what is charaderiftic of mind 
and what is charaderiftic of mattery and a com- 
prehenfive view of the general law6 which regu- 
late the appearances in both clafics of objeds. 
Thus, and thus alone, will the divine be able to 
confute the deteltable fophifms of Mirabeau, Di- 
derot, and the other foi-difunt fages of France. 
Befidcs thefe advantages which arife to different 
clafles of men from this ftudy, there are fome ef- 
fects which are general, and are too important to 
be paffed over. That fpirit cf difpaffionate ex- 
perimental inquiry, which has fo greatly promoted 
this ftudy, will carry with it, into every fubjed 
of inquiry, that conftant appeal to fad and ex- 
perience which charaderife it. And the fuperior 
method which diftinguilh fome of the later pro- 
dudions in other feiences, have been in a great 
m.eafure owing to this mathematical fpirit, tie 
fuccefs of which in natural philofophy has gained it 
credit, and thus given it an un perceived influence 
even over thofe who have not made it their ftud). 
The truths alfo which the naturalift difeovers are 
fuch as do not in general affect the paflions of 
men, and have therefore a good chance of meet- 
ing with a candid reception. Thofe, whofe inte- 
reft it is to keep men in political on el igious igno- 
rance, cannot eafily fufped bad confequences from 
improvements in this fcience ; and if they did, 
have hardly any pretext for checking its progrefe. 
And dilcov cries accuftom the mind to novelty j 
and it will no longer be Itartled by any confequen- 
ces, however contrary to common opinion. Thus 
the way is paved for a rational fcepticifin, and a 
free inquiry on other fubjeds. Experiment, not 
authority, will be confidcred as the teft of truth ; 
and under the guidance of experience we need 
fear no ill. 

Finally, as it is the bufinefs of philofophy to de- 
feribe the phenomena of nature, to difeover their 
caufes, to trace the connection and fubordi nation 
of thefe caules, and thus obtain a view of the 
whole conftitution of nature ; it is plain that it af- 
fords the fureft path for arriving at the knowledge 
of the great caule of all, of God himfclf, and for 
forming proper conceptions of him and of our re- 
lations to biin : notions infinitely more juft than 
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tan ever be entertained by the carelefs fpeftator 
of his works. Such a contemplation is in the 
highefi degree pleafant and cheering, and cannot 
fail of imprefiing us with the wiih to co-opcratc 
in the glorious plan, by acting worthy of the place 
we hold among the works of God, and with the 
hopes of one day enjoying all the fatibfadlion that 
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can arife from confcious worth and coufui 
knowledge; and this is the' wqrihip which ( 
will approve. “ This univerfc (lays Boyle) rii 
magnificent temple cf its great Author; zodtfl 
is ordained, by his pow ers and cjualificitioGt, f 
high prieft of nature, to celebrate divine £ 
this temple of the univerfe.” Enc . Brit. 
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* PHYSIOGNOMER. See Physiognomist. 
' * PHYSIOGNOMICK. See Physiognomo- 

KICK. 

* PHYSIOGNOMIST. PhysiognVdmer. »./. 
I pkyjiognomiflcy Fr. from phy/tognonty. ] One who 
judges of the temper or futuie fortune by the fea- 
tures of the face. — A phyf.ognomer wiihed he might 
not die, becaufe he would fow much difl’ention a- 
mong the Chrifthns. Pcutbam. — Apelles made his 
pictures fo very like, that a phyf.ognonujl and for- 
tune-teller foretold, by looking on them, the time 
of their deaths whom thofe p;&ures reprefented. 
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Dry den. — Let the phyj.ognom]jls examine hk| 
tures. Arb . and Pope. 

(r.)* PHYSIOGNOMONICK. Phtsk 
MICK. (tdj. ; from ) 

Drawn from the contemplation of the tact]] 
verlant in contemplation of the face. 

(i.)PnYsioGsoMcfKics, «./. among pig 
denote fucli figns as, being taken from f 
tenance, ferve to indicate the (late, difpoffli 
both of the body and mind ; and hence f 
reducing thefe ligns to practice is termed) 
nomy. 
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P HYSIOGNOMY is thus defined by Dr John- 
fon: 

# Physiognomy. »./. [for pbyfiognomony ; 
iryttptHK ; pbyjtognumie, French.] i. The a A of 
difeovering the temper, and foreknowing the for- 
tune by the features of the face. — In all pfyjiogno- 
my, the lineaments of the body will difeover thofe 
natural inclinations of the mind which diflimula- 
tion will conceal. Bacon 9 s Nat.Iiift. a. The face ; 
the caft of the lock. — * 

The afirologcr, who fpells the fiars, 

Miftakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy . Cleave land • 

They’d find i’ th 9 pbyftognofn’ies 
O’ th* planets all men’s deftinies. Hudibras . 

—The end of portraits confifts in exprefiing the 
true temper of perform, and to make known their 
pbyjiognomt . Dry den . — The peculiar ptyfiognowy 
of the mind is molt difcernible in children. Locke . 

Physiognomy is formed from the Greek 
nature , and I know. It is a fcience which 

occupied much of the attention of ancient philo- 
fophtrs, and w hich, finee the revival of learning, 
has been much difregarded. 

“ Till of late,” (fays the ingenious William 
Maxwell Mori son, Efq. whofe account we 
(hall ufe the fredom to quote,) “ it has feldom in 
modem times been mentioned, except in conjunc- 
tion with the Exploded arts of magic, alchemy, 
and judicial afirology. It does not appear that 
the ancients extended the corapafs of phyfiognomy 
beyond man* or at lead animated nature : But the 
fiuJv of that art was revived in the middle ages, 
when, mified probably by the comprehenfivenels 
of the etymological meaning of the word, or in- 
cited by the prevalent tafie for the marvellous , 
thofe who treated of the fubjeift Itretched the 
range of their fpeculation far beyond the ancient 
limits. The extension of the fignification of the 
term was adopted univerfally by thofe naturalifts 
who admitted the theory of tignatures (fee Sig- 


nature); and phyfiognomy camethustoi 
the knowledge of the internal properties/ 
corporeal exigence from the external appea 
John Baptift Porta, for infiance, who was 
fiognomift and philofopher of confidi 
nence, wrote a treatile on the phyii 
plants ( pbyjfoguomonica J , in which he 
phyfiognomy as the generic term. T 
treatife likewile De Phyfiogttomia AvMk\ 
by the fame perfon. In the Magia Phjfk 
of Gafpar Schott us, ptyfiognomia bumsM 
a fubdivijion of t lie fcience. 

“Boyle too adopts the extenfive 
hove mentioned, which indeed feemsto 
at one time the ufr.al acceptation of 1 
At prefent phyfiognomy feems to mean 
than u a knowledge of the moral charade 
tent of intellectual powers of human be»j 
their external appearance and manners.** 

“ Phyfiognomy was much cultivated in 
and India; and from thefe countries 
probably introduced the rudiments of 
as he did thofe of many others, into Greece* 
the time of Socrates it appears even to have! 
adopted as a profeflion. Phyfiognomy, Ani 
oblerves, had been treated of in three ways: 3 
philofophers clalTed animals into genera, a 
(bribed to each genus a certain mental difpfl 
cor refpon ding to their corporeal appearand 
thers made a farther diftindtiou by dividing ll 
nera into fpecies. Amoug men, for inftaua* 
diftinguilhed the Thracians, the Scythians,! 
gyptians, and whatever nations were ftril 
different in manners and habits, to whom x 
ingly they alfigned the difiindive phyfiogna 
charadtenfiics. A third (et of phyliogW 
judged of the aiftions and manners of tbtfcJ* 
aU and prefumed that certain manners procel 
from certain difpofitions. But the idMI 
treating the fubjedt adopted by Ariftotk M 
was this : A peculiar form of body is invaaj 
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amgMflied by a peculiar difpofition of mind ; a literary hiftory of phyfiognomy. About the laft 
bud averted is never found in the corporeal mentioned era, however, and from thence to the 
mofabeaft* The mind and body reciprocally decline of the empire under the later emperors, 
fed each other: thus in intoxication and mania the fcience appears to have been cultivated as an 
emind exhibits the affections of the body; and important branch of erudition, and alTumed as a 
fear, joy, See. the body difplays the atfe&ions profeflion by per Ions who bad acquired a fuperior 
the mind. knowledge in it. « 

“ From fuch fa&s he argues, that when in man “ The fcience of phyfiognomy fhared the fame 
particular bodily character appears, which by fate with ail others, when the Roman empire was 
isr experience and obfervation has been found overthrown by the northern barbarians* About 
iformly accompanied by a certain mental difpo- the beginning of the 16th century it began again 
bn, with which therefore it muft have been ne- to be noticed.— From that time till the clofe of 
wily connected ; we are entitled in all fuch the 17 th it was one of the moft fafhionabic ftudies 
Ik to infer the difpofition from the appearance. Within that fpace have appeared almoft all the ap- 
J obfervations, be conceives, may be drawn proved modern authors on the fubjeCt. They are, 
§ other animals as well as from men : for as a Banholoin. Codes, Baptifta Porta, Honoratus Nu-< 


IfoflHTes one bodily form and mental charac- 
fcihare another, the corporeal characterifties 
pt lion, fuch as ihong hair, deep voice, large 
(Unities difccmible in a human creature, de« 
itbe ftrcngth and courage of that noble animal ; 

Nr the llender extremities, foft down, and other 
am of the hare, vifible in a man, betray the 
ttal character of tljat pufillanimous creature. 
Upon this principle Aristotle treats of the 
poreal features of man, and the correfpondent 
efitioos, fo far as obferved : he iiluftrates them 
analogy juft mentioned, and in fome in- 
to attempts to account for them by phyfiolo- 
(jtafoning. 

Confidering the early period in which Ariftotlc 
L his theory which is plaulible, and even pro- 
■t difplays his ufual penetration and a con li- 
ft degree of know ledge. He diftindly no- 
todividual phyliognomy, national phyfiogno- 
fod comparative phyfiognomy. The ftate of 
fefedge in his time did not admit of a com- 
| elucidation of his general principles ; on that 
pat his enumeration of particular obfervations 
. fecepta is by no means fo well founded or 
turate, as his method of ftudy. Even his 
concife and energetic, was inimical to the 
which, to be made clearly comprehen- 
require frequent parapnrafes. Arifto- 
performance, however, fuch as it is, has beta 
Las the ground-work and model of every 
gnomical treatife that has lince appeared. 

imitators of this great man in the i6lh 
iljth centuries have even copied his language 
Banner, which are fententious, indiferiminate, 
bbfeure. His comparative phyliognomy of 
(YUb bcafts has been frequently though not « 
fcrtally adopted. 

Tfext after Ariftotle, his difciple and fucceffor 
Wmratvs deferves to be particularly men- 
Vasa writer on this fubjeCt. 

■tolemon of Athens, Adamantius the fo- 
k and ftveral others, wrote on the fubjeft a- 
|tbc fame period. Lately there was publish- 
tcolledion of all the Greek authors on phyfi- 
fctty: the book is entitled, PbjJiognomite vete* 
piptorcs Graci. Ur. & ImI. a Pranzio /fltenb. 
fb 8vo. From the number of thefc authors, it 
P>n that the fcience was much cultivate^ in 
|®e ; but the profeflors feem loon to have con* 
W with it fomething of the marvellous. 

RFmin that period to the clofe of the Roman 
pfalic, nothing worthy of remark occurs in the 
JCV1L Part II. 


quetius, Jacobus de Indagine, Alftedius, Michael 
Schottus, Gafpar bchottus, Cardan, Taifnicrus, 
Fludd, Behmen, Barclay, Claromontius, Conrin- 
gius, the commentaries of Auguftin Niphus, and 
Camillas Balbus on the Phyfiognomica of Arifto- 
tle, — Spontanus, Andreas Henricus, Joannes Di- 
gander, Rud. Goclenius, Alex. Achillioiia, Joti. 
Prastorius, Jo. Belot, Guliel. Grataiorus, &c. 
They are noticed in the Folyhiftor. of Morhoifi 
vol. i. lib. j. cap. 15. $ 4. and vol. ii. lib. 3. cap. 
»• § 4. 

“ About the commencement of the 18th centu- 
ry, and thence forward, the occult i'ciences, as 
they are termed, had declined very conliderably 
in the eftimation of the learned ; and thofe who 
treated of phyfiognomy forbore to difgface it by 
a connection with thol'e branches of ideal learning, 
with which formerly it had been invariably con- 
joined. In Britain, Dr Gwyther noticed it with 
approbation. — Ills remarks are publifhed in the 
Pbilcf. Trunf. vol. xviii. ; and Dr Parfons choie it 
for the fuKjcd of the Crconean lectures, publi/hed 
at firft in the 3d tiipplement to the 44th vol. of 
the Philof. Tran factions, and afterwards (1747) in 
a feparate treatile, entitled Human PbjJiogHQmj ex+* 
plalnrd. 

“ The obfervations, however, of thefe writers, 
as well as of Lancifius, Haller, and Button, relate 
rather to the tranlient cxprdliori of the patfions 
than to the permanent features of the face and bo- 
dy. The well-known characters of Le Brun like- 
wife are illuftrative of the tranlient phyfiognomy, or 
(as it is levmed) pathognomj ;.** — See his defer iptiori 
of the Passions, under Drawing, Seel* X. and 
XI; and his figures on Plates CXTv, and CXX. 

“ During the 1 8th century, (continues Mr Mo« 
rison,) although phyfiognomy lias been now and 
then attended to, nothing of importance appealed 
on the fuhjtet till the publication of the great woi k 
of M. Lavatp.r, dean of Zurich, which has excif - 
cd no inconfiderable jwrtion of attention in the li- 
terary world. The author profrlfcs not to give .4 
complete fynthetical treitifc on phyliognomy, but, 
aware that the fcicucc is yet in its infancy, he ex- 
hibits fragments only illuftrative of its different 
parts. IIjs pertbrmar.ee is no doubt defultory and 
unconnected. It contains, however, many parti- 
culars much fuperior to any tiling that had -ever 
before appeared on the fubjett. From this work 
we Audi conclude our iliort article, by quoting- 
part of the author’* defence of bis favourite kit nee. 

“ No ftudy, l.t; a, h y excepting mathemate*. 

iHf niv-e 
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more juftly defcrvcs to be termed a fcknte than 
phyfiognomy. It is a department of phytics, in- 
cluding theology and belles lettres, and in the 
fame manner with thefe fcicnces may be rediretd 
to rule. It may acquire a fixed and appropriate 
character; it may be communicated and taught. 

“ Truth or knowledge, explained by fixed prin- 
ciple®, becomes fcience. Words, lines, rules, de- 
finitions, are the medium of communication. 
The queftion, then, with lefoed to phyfiognomy, 
will thus be fairiy ftated. Can the ftriking and 
marked differences which are vifiole between one 
human face, one human furm, and another, be 
explained, not by obfeure and eonfufed concep- 
tions, but by certain characters, figns, and expref- 
fions ? Are thefe figns capable of communicating 
the vigour or imbeciihty, the ficknefs or health, 
of the body; the wiidom, the folly, the magna- 
nimity, the mcanntfs, the virtue, or the vice, of the 
mind ? 

“ It is only to a certain extent, that even the 
experimental philofopher can purfue his researches. 
The adive and vigorous mind, employed in fuch 
ftudies, will often form conceptions which he 
Ihall be incapable of expreffing in words, fo as to 
communicate his ideas to the feebler mind, which 
was itfclf unable to make the difeovery : but the 
lofty, the exalted mind, which foar« beyond all 
written rule, which polfeffes feelings and energies 
reducible to no law, muft be pronounced feren- 
tific. 

“ It will be admitted, then, that to a certain 
degree phyfiognomical truth may as a fcience be 
defined and communicated. Of the truth of the 
fcience there cannot exifl a doubt. Every coun- 
tenance, every form, every created exiftemre, is 
individually diftind, as well as different, in refped 
of clafs, race, and kind. No one being in nature 
is prerifely fimilar to another. This propcfition, 
in fo far a9 regards man, is the foundation ftone 
of phyfiognomy. There may exift an intimate a- 
nalogy, a ftriking Similarity, between two men, 
yet being brought together, and accurately com- 
pared, they will appear to be remarkably different. 
No two minds perfectly refemble each other. 
Now, is it poflible to doubt that there muft be a 
certain native analogy between the external vari- 
eties of countenance and form, and the internal va- 
rieties of the mind l By anger the mufcles are 
rendered protulicrant ; Arc not, then, the angry 
mind, and the protuberant mufclcs, as caufe and 
effed ? The man of acute wit has frequently a 
quick and lively eye. Is it pollible to refift the 
conclufioft, that between fuch a mind and fuch a 
countenance there is a determinate relation i 

“ Every thing in nature is eftimated by its phy- 
fiognomy; that is, its external appearance. The 
trader judges by the colour, the finentfs, the ex- 
terior, the pb'Jio£nomy of every article of traffic; 
and he at once decides that the buyer “ has an 
honeft look,” or “ a pleafing or foi bidding coun- 
tenance.” 

w That knowledge and fcience are detrimental 
to’man, that a ftatc of rudenefs and ignorance are 
preferable and productive of more hnppinefs, are 
tenet* now deservedly exploded. They do not 
merit ferious oppofition. The extenfion and in- 
cieafc of knowledge, then, is an object of impor- 
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tance to man and what object can he fo imper- 
tant as the knowledge of man bimfrlf? If bow- 
ledge can influence bis happinef?, the knorktlf; 
of him felt' muft influence it the mod. Thu dpi 
ful knowledge h the peculiar province of the ki 
ence of phyfiognomy. To conceive a juft idea si 
the advantages of phyfiognomy, let us for a n» 
ment fuppofe that all phyfiognomical knowkdji 
were totally forgotten .among men; whatcoftfi 
fton, what uncertainty, what numbrrirfs mifiik^ 
would be the confequencc ? Men d ftmedloH 
in fociety muft bold mutual intercourfe. Tit 
knowledge of man imparts to this ritercouif:l 
fpirit, its pleafurcs, its advantages. 

“ Physiognomy is a tource of pure and cu 
ed mental gratification. It affords a new view 
the perfection of Deity ; it dt (plays a newia 
of harmony and beauty in his works; it reve 
internal motives, which without it would a 
have been difeovered in the world to come. ^ 
phyfiognomift diftinguifhcs accurately the pen 
nent from the habitual, the habitual from the i 
cidental, fn charader. Ehfticultie*, no doubt, 
tend the ftudy of this fcience. The moil mm 
fliades, fcarccly dilcernible to the unexperirtc 
eye, denote often total oppofition of char4 
A fmail inflexion, diminution, lengthening or A 
pening, even though but of a hair’s breadth, l 
alter in an aftonifhing degree tbc expreik* 
countenance and chara&cr. How difficult ! 
how impoITibie indeed, muft this variety d 
fame countenance render precifion ? Tbc (a 
character is often fo hidden, fo mafk-d, til 
can only be detected in certain, perhaps iflfl 
mon, portions of countenance. Thefe p<A 
may be fo quickly changed, the figns msyfc 
ftantaneoufly difappear, and their imprt&i 
the mind of the obferver may be fo flight, 
difiinguilbing traits thcmfelves fo difficult tot 
that it fhall be impoffible to paint then* 
fcribe them in language. Innumerable pt* 
fmali accidents, whether phyfical or coon(t 
ous incidents and paflions, the divedkf ®i 
of pofuion, of light or (hade, tend to difpty 
countenance often in fo difadvantageous a p 
of view, that the phyfiognomtS is betrayal 
an erroneous judgment of the true qualities^ 
countenance and charadcr. Such caufcs « 
occafion him to overlook the eflential traitf 
character, and to form a dec i fion «n what >pi 
ly accidental. — How furprifingly, for inftancf,! 
the Imallpox disfigure the countenance, amfi 
ftroy or confound, or render imperceptible, rt 
otherwife the molt decifive?” 

That there is, upon the whole, fome Truth 
phyfiognomy cannot be denied. Every* mM 
feeling’s dired him in a manner to pradifcl 
leaft taritly, in a certain degree* upon the I 
fight of a ftvanger, efpecially if there be any ® 
either ftrikingly agreeable or the oppofite is 
features. — But fhould we attempt toadtty" 
rules of this feknee, in our general inurew 
w ith mankind, we would be often gTofsivOT 
ed and ft ill more w’ere w^e to decide cn a trfl 
intellcdual powers by the rule* of this fcicsjj 
In' this laft refped, it is affirmed, that LirATJ 
himfelf lias fallen into very great miftaics, 
withftanding his long pi adice in the art ^ 
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?HT5IOLOGER t «./. [from pbrfoUgy.] One tion of things— Some of them feem rather meta- 
eiiW in phyfiology. AJb • phyfical than pbxfiolozical not’ons. Boyle , 

• PHYSIOLOGICAL, adi. [from pbrfology.] * PHYSIOLOGIST, n./.ftrom phyfiology.] One 
dating U the dott«ne at the natural conftitu- verfed in phyfiology ; a writer of natural philofo- 
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PHYSIOLOGY, 


hum itions and Division of Physiology. 

PHYSIOLOGY it thus defined by Dr* John* 
T ion: 

* Physiology, n.f, [f**/#, and phjfio* 
p»i Fr.] The doctrine of the conftitution of 

* works of nature.— Difputing phyfiology it of 
i accommodation to your defigns. — The con* 
plums of mankind could not be accounted for 
*1 their phyfiology, Bentley, 

* Physio log y,° (fays the ingenious Dr John 
ucut, lecturer on anatomy at Edinburgh,) 
ha Greek word, which, in ftridt etymology* 
pifier that which difeourfes of nature \ but m 
l common ufe, it is reftrided to that branch 
Iphvficil (Lienee, which treats of the different 
asfboni and properties of living bodif*; while 
rhting bodies arc meant thofe which are by a 

organized ftmdurt enabled to grow, and 
^agate their kind. 

f By this definition, phyfiology mull nrcefla- 
"ure for its objed the explanation of that in- 
I organical economy in plants and animals, 
b nature has devifed for the preservation of 
gfcdmdual, and for the Continuance and pro* 
Won of the fpecies. 

* It ii naturally divided into two kinds, parti- 
► and general. The former treats of the pro* 
tt>« and functions of the individual or fpeoies, 
•ay be fcen in the article Anatomy; the lat* 
jhthe fubjed of our prefent article, and treats 
JWt fundions and properties, which are gene- 
far common to all living bodies. 

£But of all the branches of phyfital fcience, 
ffology certainly makes the neareft approach 
region of metaphyfics ; but yet there is a 
fcrcnce between, though it may not be very 
ft} 0 point out the precife line of termination. 
Jffology* as already defined, is that fcience 
■jeh has for its objed the organical economy 
'•Wag bodies. But, wherever the economy of 
% bodies indicates defign, and cannot refult 
J® any combination or ftrodore of organs, it 
be fappofed the effed of fomething different 
PB matter, and whofe explanation belongs to 
P* which is called metaphyfics, or which we 
term the pbikfopby of mind. 

Introduction. 

J^rstoioo y was long disfigured by whimfical 
and numerous hypothefes were formed 
any data. Billimt of Florence difgufted 
*" a Jbefc abfurdities firft applied mathematic* to 
of the fcience.' Bor&lli, Boerhaave, 
®*PtTCAiaii adopted fimilar methods. The for* 
*** coofidewd the mufeies as ropes, and the 
^aslcrer^ IU< j explained the interior mo- 


tions of the animal economy on the principles 
of mechanifm ; while the latter held geometrical 
demonftration to be the only fpecics of evidence, 
excepting the fenfea, that could be relied on. The 
mechanic phyfiology has now funk into fuch con- 
tempt, that the moil illiterate affed to imile at 
the mention of its name ; but let it not be forgot- 
ten, that it explained the ftrudure of the eye, the 
movement of the bone, and force of the mufcle, 
and that it may yet perhaps be the means of 
ipany intending difeoveries in the living body. 
Chcmrftry now, in phyfiological invedigations, 
bolds that place which was formerly pofTefled by 
geometry and mechanics. Nor is chemistry 
undeserving of this rank. By the knowledge Che* 
mids have acquired of (alts and of gafes, by their 
more ingenious modes of anaivfis, and by fome 
difcovencs made concerning the nature of heat 
and of light, ohemidry is uow able to account 
for many phenomena, that before were inexpli- 
cable. 

It is more than a century fince it was obferv. 
ed, that plants were nourifhed by pure water and 
atmofpheric air ; that from thefe alone they de- 
rived their extrads, their mucilage, their oil, their 
coal, their acids, their alkalis, and aroma : But 
fince the difeovery of different kinds of eladic 
fluids, it has been farther remarked, that they 
grow rapidly in hydrogenous gas, and in air 
mixed with carbonic acid ; that aflided by light 
their leaves abforb hydrogen from water, car- 
bon from the acid of which they are fo fond ; 
and, thus decompofing the one and the other, 
difengage from both the oxigenous principle, or 
vkal air, and yedorc to the atmofphcrc (alubrity 
and health. 

leaving vegetables, which, by analyfls in clofe 
vcflels and in red hot pipes, it has reduced to hy- 
drogen, oxygen, azot, and charcoal, it has made 
difeoveries no left important in the animal king- 
dom. It has found that the food of the nobler 
animals, which immediately or remotely is pre- 
pared by vegetables, is generally adled upon by 
a folvent: it has proved by experiment, that'tbc 
animal organs can fix agot ; can dccompoie at- 
mofpheric air ; can form lime, iron, and carbonic 
acid, as well as vegetables, produce a number of 
fidine fubftauces, which no art could detect in 
their food. Nor is it here that fuch difeoveries 
are meant to terminate; thefe feemingly creative 
powers of vegetatiou and of animalization, with 
other phenomena in the ftrudture aud econo- 
my of living bodies, chcmiflry imagines that 
it will yet be able to explain. We may (afely 
venture, however, to predict, that fomething 
more than its prefent knowledge of the vaHl 
ous c&lts of beat and of mixture will io th*f 
R r r a 
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' ?a fe be found neceflary to enfurc fnccefs The 
difeovery of claftic fluid* and their finguiar 
Pr<yertie8 affords the ftrongeft reafon to fuf- 
perf that we yet may be ignorant of many a- 
gents which nature employs in the functions of 
bodies. But whatever be the truth, we are al- 
moft certain that thefe agents’ difcovered by 
f he chemlft are not alone concerned. Elrftri- 
city, magnetifm, and animal eleflricity, mud 
not be excluded fro n a< 5 ting feme part. The 
growth of plants, it is well known, is confider- 
ably affedlgd by the Cleftrical Rate of the at- 
inofphere ; it is fenfibly promote by a proper 
Life of the vegeto-e’ettrometer, (or eleftrth'vegcto- 
meter; fee Electricity, Index,) and has been 
/aid to indicate a difference between the negative 
and pofitive electricities whether thefe be kinds 
or ftateis of the fluid. Such too is our prefent 
knowledge, that electricity as yet feems the only 
caufe to which we can afepbe the feemihg che- 
mical affinities of the dew ; its coprtant praifrice 
in avoiding * fome bodies, its predilection for o- 
thers, and particularly its attachment to the liv- 
ing points of plants and of leaves: nor is this e- 
ledtricity wholly unconnected with the animat 
kingdom ; when we think of its Angular fond- 
iiefs for points, it occurs that one intention of 
bur hairs may probably have been to collect and 
diffufe it. It is plainly excited in crofs rubbing 
the hair of fome animals; and when we wear filk', 
it is frequently accpmmulated upon the furtace of 
our own bodies. 

The iron found in plants and in animals is cer-» 
tainly foraewhat of a ftriking clrcumftance, and 
cannot be denied to be bhc reafon why magne- 
tifm (hould not be wholly overlooked. 

As for animal electricity, , or what has 
been called fo, it is now, "we believe, generally 
allowed fo hold an important place in the fyftem. 
It is very perceptible in all thofe nerves which 
are fubfetyicr.i to voluntary motions; nor is it li- 
tnited to thefe alone. In fev^ral inftances where 
metals were applied to the nerves of the heart, 
which nature has deftintd to fpontaneous mol 
♦ions they were feed to awaken the dormant pow- 
ers in the piufcular fibres of that vifeus. We here 
fpeak only of the nerves ; but the Torpedo, the 
Gvmnotus ele^rcus, and Silurus elettricus, pof- 
ft’fs a particular (Impure of organs for colled irg 
this fltric!, for difeharging it at pleafure, and for 
giving a fhock. If thofe who arc accuftomed to 
the common kind of eledrical experiments may 
at firft be furprifed that this tledric fluid in the 
aiumal is not ri’fcharged from the nerves by wa- 
ter, or any other metallic conductor that is pure 
and unm xcd, anothtrfad, ^yhich is fully as ftrik- 
Ing, though it ha*, dot been hitherto mentioned 
by any obferver knowti to ps, appears to merit 
equal attention ; Cut away the leg of a frog, uri- 
l ever a part of the crura) nerve* place the limb 
how on a table on which an electrifying machine 
is wonting, you will' fee the ftiufcles ftronglycon- 
tulfed every fpark which you draw from the 
tondudor, but remaining tp'otionlefc upori the 
ilifehafge of the Leyden phial.” See Plate 
CXXXIV, Fig. 16 and 17. 

Here it may be expeded that we (hould take 
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notice of Asm At Magnetism, u zdifcctm 
in phyfiology nearly allied to Animal Elecuw 
city ; but this pretended difeovery having tm 
decided to have been a deliberate mftfim spa 
mankind, we nted only refer the rendtr fa * 
account of its hiftory and detffbon, (to the ufcl 
ter confufion of its author MFStm.aitjl 
pil DESLon,) to opr article, Magnetism, Aih 

MAT.. I 

“ The aid, (continues our ingenious zatbom 
which apatomy affords to phyfiology, is nov f 
be conftdered. phyfiology in general and 
Rudy of anatomy are fo elofeiy conceded, 
as Haller imagined, they can hardly be 
rated even in idea. 

“ The anatomift has oblerved, that all a 
proceeds immediately from the mufnibrl 
that tht mufcular fibre again derive* its | 
from the nerve, which terminates in the 1 
that fibre and oer\e, and the whole fyftm,i 
nourifhed by the blood which comes frw 
heart ; and that the wafte of blood is lupy 
by the la&cals, which abforb nutritions 
from the food, as it paffes along the xi 
canal. He has alfo obfemd, that the 
which is* in continual motion, has a €»a§ 
courfr ; that other veffete along with the 
tteals are employed to abforb; and hy 
injection has ihown the route of the d» 
fluids as clearly in the dead a* theycewdll 
bten feeT in the living fubjedL Aided bj 
microfcope, he has difcovered the ltd gldf 
ot the blood, arimaiculse in the femes, 
anaffomofrs of the arteries and veins; 
the microfcope could lead him no further, 
had recourfe to chemical analyfis, and au 
coveries equally important, in dcmonftnti^ 
bodies which compote the fcveral fluids a 
foiids. 

A Table 0/ the Functions or PROffrt 

Living Bodies; altered fromVL D’A 

1. Digestion, a. Nutrition. 3. Cj 
latiOn. 4. Respiration. 5.' Siciif 
6. Ossification. 7. Generation. I 
tability. 9. Sensibility. 

Jsvery body, in which one or more rf 
functions are oblerved, is to be confided 
fc fling organization and life. 

I. Digestion. t. Living bndki 
have one or more ftomachs eafily 

from the cefophagus and inteftinal canal .-“jl 
Quadrupeds. Cetaceous animals. Birds, flj 
taceous animals. 2. living bodies which hj 
ftomach diftinguifbablc only by certain 
(ions from the pt fop hag us and intcftinal ca 4 
Oviparous quadrupeds. Serpents. €artfc^| 
fifties. Fifties properly fo called. 3. U** 
dies which have an alimentary canal, hot 1 
fcuilbable -into <tfophagus, ftomach **d 
tines Infects. Worms. Zoophites. 4 < 
ipg bodies which have neither ftomach oor 
tines ; — Plants. . 

II. Nutrition. t. Liring bodh* y 
nutritious jutets are abforbed by veflW»^e^?' , ^ 
from internal cavities : — Man. Quadruped*, i 
taceous ^oimais. Birds. OripaiousquAdt^ 

’ * < Strgrf 
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Cartilaginous fifties. Fifties properly 
nled. InfeAs. Cruftaceous animals. Worms, 
tiring bodies whole nutritious juices are »b* 

I bv teffels opening upon the external fur* 
-Plants. 

11 . Circulation, r. Living bodies with 
d, having a heart with a ventricles and % au- 
i : — Man. Quadrupeds. Cetaceous animals. 
P$. 2. Living bodies with blood, with one 
cle divided into feveral cavities, and a auri- 
I— Oviparous quadrupeds. Serpents. 3. 
pg bodies with blood, with one ventricle and 
auricle :— Cartilaginous fifties. Fifties proper^ 
|cahed. ii. Living bodies with a whitifti Quid ; 

: heart is formed of one longitudinal, vcffel, 
boas and contradile, in which there is a whit- 
|iid tnftead of blood :~Cruftaceous animals. 

Worms. In tome crtiftactous animals 
i is obftrved fomething refcmbliog a heart, 
jfving bodies with juices in which no heart 
: been obferved, but only veffels filled with 
i of a nature different from that of blood, 
bytes. Plants. 

Respiration, i. Living bodies which 
k, 1. By lungs free from ail adhefton and 
r Mui. Quadrupeds. Cetaceous aoi- 

2. By lungs free from all adhefton, veficu- 
l mufcuUr 2— Oviparous quadrupeds. Ser- 

3. By longs adhering to the ribs and 
ed with appendages: — Birds. 4. By gills 
kfent forms: — Cartilaginous fifties. Fifties 
My fo caHcd. Cruftaceous animals, c. By 

C ta or hole3 in different rings : — Irifcds. 
worms. 6. By an opening called trachea, 
external fringes : — Aquatic worms. 7. By 
Plant3. ii. Living bodies in which 
have been difeovered neither ttigmata nor 
5 .‘—Polypes. 

Secretion. Living bodies. There are 
ties in which fecretions are not carried on. 
^Ossification. i. Living bodies, whofe 
1 is 1. Internal and ofleous Man. Qua* 
Cetaceous animals. Birds. Oviparous 
bpeds. Serpents. Fifties properly fo call- 
t Internal ami cartilaginous; — Cartilaginous 
3. External and corneous v - Perfect in- 
Li tbopbytes. 4. External and cretace- 
Cruftaceous animals. Shell fifti. Madre- 
The greateft part of zoophytes. 5. Ex- 
l and ligneous Plants, ii. Living bodies 
have no ikeleton in feds in their firft 
Worms. Polypes. 

Generation, i. Living bodies, which 
' Viviparous:— Man. Quadrupeds. Ccta- 
paoimals. a. Oviparous whether the evo- 
I of the eggs takes place within or without 
ale :— Birds. Oviparous quadrupeds. Scr- 
CartilaginouV fifties. Fifties properly fo 
Iitfc&s. Cruftaceous animals. Worms, 
ii. living bodies which propagate by 
-Worms. Polypes. Plants. 
Irritability, j. Living bodies which 
• a bidy mufcular or contractile Greatelt 
t of infeds in the firft ftate of their transfor- 
tion. Worms. Polypes. %. Living bodies 
»ch have mufcles covering the Ikeleton : — 
■** Quadrupeds. Cetaceous animals. Birds, 
"parous quadruped?. Serpents. Cartilaginous 
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fifties. Fifties properly fo called. 3. Living bo* 
dies which have a fkeleton covering the mufcles : 
— Perfect infeds. Cruftaceous animals. 4* Li- 
ving bodies, which have no mufcuUr power*; no 
fpontaneous movements : — Plants. 

IX. Sensibility, i. Living bodies, which 
have nerves and brain eafily diftinguiftiable from 
the fpinal marrow : — Man. Quadrupeds. Ceta* 
ceous animals. Birds. Oviparous quadrupeds. 
Serpents. Cartilaginous fifties. Fifties properly 
fo called. *. Living bodies, which have nerves 
and brain fcarceiy diftinguiftiable from the fpinal 
marrow: — Infeds. Cruftaceous animals. Wormga 
3. Living bodies, in which there have not yet 
been difeovered nerves or brain, or fpinal marv 
row :— Zoophytes. Plants. 

- The above table, which has its divifions mark- 
ed by the fundions, and their kinds and varieties 
by the kinds and varieties of thofe organs by 
which they are performed, differs confiderably 
from a zoological. Borrowing its feveral marks 
of diftindion from hitemai characters, it more 
clearly demon ftrates the difference between the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, than any fyftem 
that attempts to arrange by outward appearan- 
ces. 

No minerals, whatever be their forms, or the 
regularity and beauty of their figures, were ever 
faid to poffels any thing like organs of nutrition ; 
and however frequently fome may recover their 
loft ihapes, they are never fuppofed either to 
produce, or aflift in producing, their own kind 
by generative powers. And no plants, however 
much may be faid of animals that want a nervous 
fyftem and a heart, and are fixed, without the 
power of loco-motion, to one place ; we fay, no 
plants, though fome may reprefent a few of the 
limpler effeds of fenfation, and others may be 
free to float through the ocean, were ever faid to 
difeover any figns of voracity, topollef9 any thing 
refcmbling a ftomach, to diftend their body by 
fwaliowing their food, to apply their food to the 
mouths of abforbents opening internally ; and, 
when the nutritious juices were extraded, toejed 
it in cumulo . It has been faid that zoophytes pre- 
fent ftmiiar phenomena. One half of their name 
would imply that they are animals, and another 
half would infiuuate that they arc plants. D'- 
Aubenton re a Tons with clcarnefs on this fobjed. 
True, fays he, the gfeateft part of them aife 
branched like plants, and like plants are compof- 
ed of concentric circles. Some have a foft exte- 
rior fubftancc which is called bark, and a hard 
interior which is called wood. Along their 
branches, and at their extremities they put forth 
vcficies which refcmble buds ; and when a pan 
falls from the whole, it is fuflficient, like a vegeta- 
ble flip, to produce a zoophyte ; but do thefe ap- 
pearances prove that they are plants ? 

Afttr thus endeavouring to point out the boun- 
daries between the mineral, the plant, and the X- 
nimal, we now venture on a rude fkdeh of the 
order and manner in which thefe properties may 
be explained, and in which the fads in general 
phy Turing y may be afterwards arranged. 

Without blaming the anangrment of D'Azyr, 
whofe genius and labours we refped, tve have 
been induced tp adopt the following, from thofc 

rcafons 
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reafoos with which the reader is now to be ac- 
quainted. 

Attending minutely to a living body, which al- 
ready has efcaped from the feed, the egg, or 
membranes of the parent, which is wholly difen- 
f aged from the placenta, and depends for the fu- 
ture on the operations of its own organs, we may 
obferve, that in order to live, it muft be allowed 
the free ufe of air, as applied by the organs of— 
Rffpiration. 

That, in order to grow, it muft have likewife a 
fupply of food, which is a fubftance foc&ehow a- 
dapted to its conftitntion ; and which, on being 
received into the fyftem, it Prepared by— Di- 
gejtion, Taken up by — Abforptiort , Diftributed by 
—Circulation, Affimilated by— Nutrition, And the 
whole carried on by means of —Secretion. 

We next may obferve, that to enjoy the free 
cxcrcife of tbefe funfHoiw, it muft be fecurcd 
from the more common and external injuries of 
it 6 fit ua tion ; and that this is done by certain in- 
teguments originally produced, and, when it is 
oeceflary, afterwards renewed by that function ; 
which, till we receive a new nomenclature, we 
fhait venture to call by what may be rather an un- 
couth word— Jntegumatiom. 

We again perceive, that thefe fundions are all 
dependent on a general principle — Irritability .* 
By which the fyftem is rendered by ftimulants 
iufceptible of — Motion ; Accommodates itfelf to 
different circumftances by means of-— Habit ; Al- 
tera its fhape by fucceffive — T ranjformation ; Pro- 
duces the fpecies by —Generation ; 

And when the bafinefa of life is finifhed, is, af- 
ter many a languid affe&ion from the influence 
of — Sleep, At laft fubjedlcd to the general fate of 
all living bodies — Death . 

Thefe we imagine are the general properties of 
living bodies ; and fuch 16 the order in which we 
are now to take a ffaort and curfory view of 
them. 

Sect. L Of Respiration. 

Respiration is that function by which air is 
brought into the fyftem, and by which it is pre- 
pared in particular organs, that in fome refpedt 
fucceed the placenta in the general economy. 
For, as any interruption of the ufual intercourse 
between the placenta and foetus in ovo proves 
foon fatal ; fo, when that communication natu- 
rally ceafes, and the new one Succeeds between 
the lungs and external air, it is likewife found, 
that any preternatural interruption of this laft is 
in all living bodies presently attended with vari- 
ous fymptoms of increafing languor, and in many 
with an almoft inftantaneous death. 

So eflential is refpiration to the fyftem, that 
fnails, chameleons, and fome other animals, can 
live for years upon air alone. We have feen a 
chameleon that lived and was vigorous for 22 
months without any food, and which might have 
continued to live much longer but for an unfor- 
tunate bruife by a fall. 

Other phenomena equally demonftrate the im- 
portance of air to the living body. The frog 
leaps away wanting its heart ; it furvives the lofs 
of the greateft part of its fpinal marrow. With- 
out its he^d, if liyes for fome days, and its bfart 
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continues to circulate its blood, Spallanzani took 
one from the back of a female, cut off his head, 
and, after performing this whimflcal experinent, 
faw the gallant return to his miftrefr, grafp her is 
his arms, and finifh the talk which he hadbegvo. 
And Borellt found, that eds and ferpents, though 
their bodies be opened, and the whole ofttbetf 
vile era be taken out, are able to move for a dqj 
after ; and yet, not with (landing, in all thrfc ' * 
mals, the life is obferved to be fuddenly e 
guilbed when the all-vivifying air is exduddj 
Even the fmaiieft infect has died, and the 
loft its vegetative power, when retained for 
while in a vacuum. The fifh itfelf, when 
under the exhaufted receiver, has darted ai 
ly to the furface of the water in quell of 
air ; and. finding none, has funk to the ‘ 
and expired in coi.vulfion?. 

To this general dependence of life* upon 
ration there occur but few things like an 
tion ; thefe are, fume ferpents and worrai, 
cruftaceous animals found alive in the ftkarts 
ftortes fome infefts that were found in wood, 
a number or toads which in aincrcm piaceshlj 
been taken from the hearts of trees and of 
where they left an impreflion, and where 
were fuppofed in fome cafes to have lived fort 
turies without air. Thefe fadfcs, real or prctiB 
ed, have been the caufe of much fpeco&iQ 
Some philofopbers doubt the fads. Others 
ceiving the fads as fufficiently. authentic* 
have ftudied how to account for them, byraij 
hypothefes. 

Experiments muft tell wbat are the fa 
which nature has here prescribed to heriett. I 
eggs, when covered with vamifh, or placed 
der the exhaufted receiver, arc fecurcd if 
the attacks of corruption. Bomare, in his t 
tionary, has mentioned three, which, pratef 
from air, were found frelh in the wall of a 
after a period of 300 years. And if it be 
a fnake found in a block of marble died » 
as expofed to the n r, or if the parts in cfliB 
with air be the only ones which in torpid amB 
appear to be changed, it would feem 
that a total exciufion of this varying and 1 
element would tend more to the prefcrvatioB 
torpid animals, in certain inftances, than afl 
admiflion, which, in thofc cafes where ail vB 
functions have ccafed, is regularly found a prim 
pal agent in their dilfolution. 

M. HcrilTant, of the French Academy, 
firft philofopher who, by means of expiring 
thought of interrogating Mature berfeif upoaT 
fubjeft. On the aift of February 1771, he 1 
great accuracy (hut up three toads from the 
two of which were taken out alive on the Sth^| 
April 1774. D’Aubenton fays, after a pend 
18 months; but in this inftance we depend fl 
on the friend of Fontana, who has mentioned 
dates. The two toads were again tndofed, j 
H eriflant died before there was a fccond iofptl 
tion. D’Aubenton fays, that when takes off 
their bodies were hard and (hriveUed, and thd 
whole moifture totally obforbed. A fourth tsq 
that had been inclofed was beard to croak 
ever the box in which it was confined happeod 
to be ihaken. Since that period the pradk* t 
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rvmmon of confining (hails in a fealed phial, where 
btf exift in torpor for year*. 

Thde phenomena ftili excite wonder ; but to 
roeder k(s» and examine more, would fooner 
hoc ore os that information which we are want- 
¥• 

Leaving, therefore, the torpid date as one of 
fcdir (uhjrds with which we at prefcut are little 
lajoamted, and of which we therefore cannot 
peak with certainty in the general abftratt lan- 
We of (hence; it will naturally be aiked, In 
tat refpe& is air fo oeceflary to all living bo- 
ld in their active date, and how contributes it 
la the regular performance of the different func- 
Sw? 

The modems, who, after all their refearcbes, 
isw been unable to difeover this vital fpark of 
he indents, are more puzzled to afiign an ade- 
(Site caufe for the heat than for any cold which 
hry difeover. 

Of animal heat, the mod rational theory, we 
bnk, properly belongs to the lad century ; it is 
•n tinned by modem difeoveries, and has aferib- 
i this beat to refpiration. Many had obferved, 
tat thole animals which refpire mod, have the 
traed blood. Lows.il demonftrated, that this 
(sod received a new and a brighter colour in 
Iftng through the lungs. Verheyen and Borelli 
Mb proved, that the air loft fomething by com- 
|ui contad with that organ. Mayow (bowed, 
at this fomething which the air lofes is contain- 
few nitre. Experience taught the workers in 
llr,tiiat this fomething was abforbed from the 
fc tod Verheyen remarked, v that it ts alfo ab- 
|bed by the lungs, and is probably that which 
iiatains combudion ; which qualifies the air for 
Ifeg fopport to animal fife, and imparts to the 
M the vermilion colour, 
tkw well the whole of this reafoning was 
ladvd, is proved by the late difeoveries of 
fcfttey and other chemids. There is now ob- 
jacd, m a fcparate date, an aerial fluid, which 
Attaint both life and combudion, and gives a 
tuition colour to the blood. It is extraded in 
toy large quantity from nitre ; is one of the 
Apooent parts of the atmofphere, and the vi- 
Pprinciple of that element ; without which, in 
hi animals, life is extinguifhed. It was called 
tpMogifticated air by Priedley, the flrd difeo- 
®tr; as the great acidifying caufe in nature, the 
reach nomenclature has given it the name of 
ygtnm go* ; and, as one of the caufes on which 
ta cxiftence both of fire and of life depends, it 
flamed tmpyreml or vital air, 
late difeoveries have fhown farther, how this 
tmiy in refpiration produce beat. From the 
HI accurate mvedigations, it appears, that ca- 
kjc, or the prUftipIe of heat, is a didind fub- 
■•ce in nature ; that it combines with different 
i n different degrees ; that 4 fc is the caufe of 
vdityio all; and that, in proportion to that 
*P*city which they hive for it, and to that dif- 
*rec at which they are removed from the fluid 
Jta, the more or lefs caloric they contain, Ae- 
bodies being all, therefore, exceedingly 
it mud be evident, that when they are fir- 
si or condenfed in the blood, and made to ap- 
Proich nearer folidity, a quantity of heat mud 
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be evohred. A part of this is very plainly evolv- 
ed in the lungs where the air is abforbed, as ap- 
pears by the breath ; and a part evolved by the 
adion of velTcls, as appears from nearly an cquai 
heat over the fyftera, from the partial heat of a 
morbid part, and the fudden tranfition from heat 
to cold, and from cold to heat, over the furface, 
when the veflels are atfefted by either internal or 
external ftimuli. When the heat, thus evolved 
by the gradual fixation of that body with which 
it was combined, has been fuccefstul in making 
its efcape by the lungs and integuments, the 
blood returns in a dark and a fluggiik dream by 
the veins, and mingles again with the genial 
fluid, which before gave it fpring, activity, and 
life. 

Of that oxygen which remains in the fyftero» 
part is employed in forming different faline com* 
binations and fupplving the waftc occafioncd by 
that conftant reabforption ; which, from many 
experiments that have been made with folutiona 
of matter, is known to take place in the folk! 
bones. The ufe of that oxygenous gas which re- 
turns with the breath, is beft underftood after 
knowing its affinities. Its bafis oxygen, combin- 
ing with hydrogen, which is the bafis of inflam- 
mable air, forms water; and, combining with 
carbon, tbe carbonic acid. It carries, therefore* 
back with the breath a part of the carbon, pro- 
duced by the flight combudion of the blood, aod 
a quantity of hydrogen arifing from the watery 
fluid decompofed. 

But oxygenous gas does not alone enter the 
lungs. Of 100 parts of the atmofphere, but a& 
are oxygenous gas, is carbonic acid, and 
are azotic gas. Thefe lad, though intended chief- 
ly for other beings different from man, which arc 
in immenfe numbers on the globe, but which, 
like him and the nnbler animals, are not formed 
to breathe the empyreal air, mud notwitbdand- 
ing be of fome important and effential ufe to all 
living bodies. It has accordingly been found by 
experiment, that pure and uu mixed oxygenous 
gas cannot be breathed for any very confiderable 
time without danger ; that fome azot is contain- 
ed in the blood, and has been extracted from the 
mufcular fibre, when properly treated with the 
nitric acid. According to Berthollet, five of its 
parts with one of hydrogen form ammonia or vo- 
latile alkali; which difpelsthe glandular tumours 
of the body, and prevents the coagulation of 
blood, and the thickening of mucus which ante 
from acids. The azotic gas may therefore in part 
unite with hydrogen, may prevent the coagula- 
tion of ferum, the catarrhous formation of vifeid 
mucus, and many combinations that oxygen 
might form, injurious to the fyfiem. The car- 
bonic add, which is r y 9 of carbon, and tV* of 
oxygen, may aifo be Neceflary in regulating the 
effe&s of the other two. In aerated water, its 
tries are very generally koown : it allays the pain 
of the urinary bladder when excited by calculus; 
it has been employed in the cure of wounds, and 
been thought ufeful in tbe pulmonary phthifis. 1 c 
is generated in the lungs of tbofe animals which 
refpirt oxygen. In fmall proportions it favours 
the growth of the vegetable tribes. Thefe readi- 
ly decompound it ; aa J, with the addition of o- 

ther 
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ther prepared oxygen from water, redone what is 
pure to the general mafs of the vital fluid* that 
plants and animals may thus live, by the mutual 
performance of kind offices, - 
. Every theory that pretends to account for A- 
mimal heat, ought alfo to accouut for that An- 
gular equality of heat which the fyftem preferves, 
or endeavours to preferve, in different tempera- 
tures. The ingenious Dr Barclay explains it 
limply in the following manoer, from the above 
theory : 

“ Venous blood* if expofed to the air, is known 
to abforb a portion of oxygen, and aflume that 
colour which it has in the puimonary veins and 
aorta. Suppofe an abforption of a fimilar kind 
taking place in the lungs, a fadt which may be 
proved by deciflve experiments; it is pj^atn that 
the oxygen by this abforption mud recede from 
its gafeous or fluid date ; that a quantity of heat 
rouft be therefore evolved, which, along with the 
heat of the refluent blood, is carried away by that 
vapour which iffues from the lungs. In the 
courl'e of circulation, the oxygen will naturally 
incline with the hydrogen to form water ; it will 
tend like wife to the formation of many other com- 
pounds ; and, as it enters into new Rates, and is 
farther removed from gafeous fluidity, it mud 
itiil be giving out a portion of heat. If the fur- 
rounding temperature be cold, this feparation 
will be eafily effected. The caloric will, in that 
cafe, be greedily abforbed from the interior fur- 
face of the lungs and exterior furface of the whole 
body. The oxygen, meeting with the ueccflary 
temperature, will reAdily pafs into new forms; 
and the venous blood, returning to the lungs, will 
demand a fuppiy which will be either greater or 
lefs according as the cold, by favouring the efeape 
of the caloric, and promoting new combinations 
with oxygen, had removed it from the point of 
ufual faturation. 

“ The gradual evolution of heat-is a proof that 
the temperature mud be fometimes reduced, be- 
fore the oxygen can properly enter into all the 
ufual combinations of the fyftem. Suppofe the 
body then to be placed w*ithin a hot circumam- 
bient atmofphere. This atmofphere, if warmer 
than the animal, will be more apt to part with 
heat than to receive it ; and the oxygen abforbed, 
being thus unable to difpofe of its caloric, will 
be prevented from paffing into thofe combina- 
tions and forms where heat is evolved. The ve- 
nous blood will therefore conduct it back to the 
lungs* and make a demand for a new fuppiy ; but 
proportionally lefs according as the hot- circu- 
mambient air, by preventing the efeape of the 
caloric, and the ufual facility of new combine 
tions, has confined its removal to a fmaller dif- 
tance from the point of faturation. 

“ In this lad cafe the t rig principally entitled 
to notice, is a very curious effort of nature to re- 
fid the growing increafe of heat. In the warm 
atmofphere, as during violent mufcular exertion, 
the exhaling vapour is commonly difeharged in a 
greater quantity from the furface of the body ; 
and conlcquently the heat fumiftied with an cxr 
cellent temporary conductor, that in fome me«v 
fure counteracts the dangcruua effects from withh 
out.” ... 
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But all living bodies arc rot fupported by the 
fame kind of aerial food. Oxypcnous gas has in- 
deed been honoured with the flattering apptlb- 
tion of vital air ; and nitrogenous gas beeD ufs- 
ally diftinguifhed by that degrading epithet 
tic ; a word which tig ni ties dtjlrufihe of lift. Eat 
though man, and all the warm-bioodcd ammsii I 
that have yet been examined, may die inrctyf. j 
ing the nitrogenous gas, this gas however, wh 
conftirutes more than two thirds of the whoie 
mofphere, may in general be called the vital 
of the vegetable tribes, and of not a few 
orders of infers which thrive and live in it. 
while man, and others which refpireashe 
emit both the hydrogen and carbon, and 
the nitrogen not fenfibly diminifhed ; moft 
tables and many infcCts eagerly inhale them, 
emit oxygen as noxious or ufelefs. Thefe 
are the indications of a radical difference ti 
flitut ion. Even the fibres of thofe living 
which exhale oxygen, will, after death, attri 
fo powerfully, as to decompofe the ni trie 
but thofe bodies which inhale nitrogen, ‘ 
very weak an affinity to oxygen, and fofti 
one to fome of the bodies with which it is 
billed, that they can eafny decompofe water 
carbonated air. 

What tilhes refpire is not ascertained, 
the change of the air, nor of the water 
they occalion when in^clofe veffels, have, 
as we know, been fully examined. Cf 
allured, that, like other animals, they are 
of the action of all gafts. Founcroy 
they do not generate the carbonic acid, and 
air which Prieftley and he found in the air 
of carp was nitrogene gas. Their the 
heat is fo low, that in D’Aubcntou’s 
are reckoned among the cold blooded 
The temperature of plants is (till lower, 
heat of a tr.e which tne very ingenious Dr 
examined, though lcveral degrees above 
the atmolphere when below the 56th dr 
Fahrenheit, was always feveral degrees 
when the weather was warm. Wneo 
the lap was obferved to freeze at .;i & , wfti 
tree it would not freeze below 47* 
profufe perfpiration of vegetables greatly 
rates the heat in their furface ; and as 
abforbs moiAure expands, aiul becomes th 
ipeemcauy ugntcr, there 1* a rcguur gunyi 
duced* and evaporation rapidly promoted bfi 
denle air difplacing the rarefied. \ 

The heat which is developed in all liui# 
dies, is proportioned to the quantity of mi 
which is by means of the vital powers reduefl 
a frate more nearly approaching (bUdity; 1* 
kinds ot the fubftanecs which are reduced,*! 
the degrees and kinds of the redf^lion. InalUl 
bodies there are certain degrees of heat, pcculi 
fitted for carrying on their various economy 
p era? ions. What thefe are, in the different k 
of plants and animals, is not known. , The iv 
the hedge-hog, the dormoufe, and the b*i,i 
probably riot djgcft * hen reduced to yo°, ifil 
8o°. The frqgt however* will dig* ft at 60* 
the birch before it arrives at 47^. Rrfpirjfl 
befivles imparting aerial food* feerns intruded 
regulate thofe different degree* of h**U 4 .W] 
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ic heat a^ccr i raca> ; it fuflers it to fall in the 
me of deep ; it withdraw* the fupply when the 
rmofphcrc is wanrv, and incr cafes it again when 
aid. Therefore heat inerviy is not the ob- 
'ft foMy aimed at in relp ration. Ail living boa 
ie* h>vc their congenial <Jc*grec8 of heat. The 
tgulatiou of thefe is important ; on the one fide* 
prtvculs the diinpation, on the other, the coa- 
ghtioo, of their fluid*; it preferVes the living 
uwer t*f their organs ; and, by a natural and pro 
er temperature, alii ft a their action in mixing, 
pOS pohng, ckcompoling, and preparing the difr 
tftnt part* for fecretion, excretion, abforption; 
flAforption, and afirmilation. Rut the whole of 
is not evolved in the lungs, nor the whole 
if, ft evolved difeiigaged from air. And the 
[hole of the air docs not enter by the lungs ; 
tach is contained in the liquid and foiid parts of 
food, it is extricated otten in the procefs of 
Ifcftion ; -nil, when the organs are vigorous and 
pfkhy, is made fubft rvient to the general econo- 
my. if the organ*, however, ihould happen to be 
bund, it fcoms their authority, which cannot be 
kkjrced ; from beuig friendly, it foon becomes 
Imrcal to the fyflem, and threatening danger, ac- 
todi-iics not an y in. the flomach and intefttne3, 
tt i.i other cavities, it has been found in the 
Uhar membrane; in certain u tides formed for 
in the uterus. In an abfcels; and in gun- 
t wounds : it has fometuxu $ burlt from the va- 
i with a fort of not ft. And in a nephritic 
plaint of a horfr, it has been found flowing iu 
from whit the farriers call t \ejkratb. 
have now to inquire, what are the kinds of 
tory organ*, and in what manner then 
^t»3 are performed ? The preceding tabic 
t»mc nruafurc made us acquainted with this 
Some animals breathe by a trachea and 
infrits, by c ; ther ftigmata, or trachea:# 
nioy into air vefleis; pi, tut*, by air-vcflelsana 
s; tilhes, and numbers of the watery element# 
_ do n»»t breathe, at lead receive air by their 
the foetus in ovo, the polypus tribe, and 
mor«. organized bodies, by the fame organs 
i convey their food. The abforbents appear 
the 6m and molt general way by which IU 
r bodies are fupplied witli air : the mouths of 
vcllels are like fmall tubercles; feattcred o- 
rthc body of the iiifeft while wrapt in its mem- 
toe. In the hgife and the bird they are blood- 
#ch fpreading on a membrane, and deriving 
Mxilhmcnt from the uterus or egg, that had 
9rn itf.lf nouriihcd by abforbents. in a cow, 
r are vrflels which, (pleading on a membrane, 
Eiioatc in glands ; thefe glands being oppolitc 
then* which adhere to thcMittrusj and the 
nbranous and uterine glands, when in con- 
1 , inclofing a third gland like a kernel. In man, 

’ are vefleis fpreading on a membrane, and en- 
trjtig a Urge glandular body called the placenta . 
V the moufe and the hare, they are like wife vef- 
Ab branching on a membrane aud entering a 
bee at a ; this placenta,' when fixed, receives large 
eius from the parent, and which may be either 
dialed or iujefted from the cavity of the ute- 


What are properly refpiratory organs exercife 
iot their function till circulation and nutrition are 
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begun. Not only are the refpiratory organa thus 
late in exerciflng their /up&ioqs ; in many vegeta- 
bles a ereat part of them is annually renewed, and 
laid afide in the torpid (late. In thofc in fed* 
which undergo the mod remarkable kinds of 
trail 'formation they fuflFcr a change; and in all 
thofe animals which fpend their earlier days in 
the water, and afterwards come to live in the air, 
they are altered in kind. In all living bodies the 
proper fund ion of one part of the respiratory or* 
gans is, to feercte from the water or air that par- 
ticular aeriform fluid which, mingles with their 
juices, and which is neceflary to life and nutrition- 
Jn many cafes thefe organs are placed externally, 
and are always in contad with the air or water 
from which they fecrete. In other cafes they ate 
lodged internally; and air or water are then al- 
ternately admitted and expelled by* varieties of 
organs which ferve as auxiliaries. 

Vegetables fecrete their at ri forth fluid from wa- 
ter and air. They receive air aloug- wittr the li- 
quids of their abforbents, which open on the 
roots, the trunk, and the branches, and upon the 
inferior furfaces of leaves; or, if nature has plun- 
ged thefe leaves under water, the abforbents open 
and imbibe their fluids on both lides. In many* 
however, the upper furface of the leaf is intended 
to inhale air. As it is proved by Ingcnhoufr; and 
others, that the refpiration of many leaves is af- 
fixed by light, we lee a jeafon why plants grow- 
ing. in a dark room turn to the place where light 
is admitted ; why the flowers and the leaves of 
many plants follow the diurnal courfe of the fun; 
why the branches of trees, which require n>uch 
light, die when placed in a thick (hade; why 
muonJhine in autumn contributes fo much to the 
ripening of grain ; and. why leaves and branches 
are arrauged in fuch a manner as leaft to intercept 
that quantity .of light which nature has allotted to 
{he genus ot each. 

The air- veill Is in the body of plant3 arc thofe 
veflrls which contain juices but at certain times, 
and which during the greateft part of tbc feafon 
are titled with air. This air is coilctted from the 
fap of ihe roots as it pufles along the diametral 
infertiohs, and from thofe vclTcU which open up- 
on the trunk and upon the leaves. Like pulmo- 
nary tubes, which arc feen branching through the 
bodies of infects, they perform an office fimilar to 
that of the trachea and bronchia ; and are thole 
general receptacles of air from which the neigh- 
bouring parts of the plant fccrcte what is needed. 
The air veflels are furrounded by thole which 
contain a liquid during the whole time of the 
gipwth. They arc the large it vetftis of the wood, 
as ddiiiiguiflied from the bark ; and in the leaves 
they may fometimes be feen even without theaflift- 
ancc of glades. Their cavity is formed by certain 
fibres which wind fpirally like a cork-fcrew. I 11 
ihe leaf they generally approach and recede like 
the filaments of nerves ; but they never inofculate 
from one end of the plant to the other, except at 
the extremities. 

4 The refpiratory organs, which are fimilar either 
to the gills of tifhes or the lungs of man, can hardly 
here claim a defeription, as their nature and form* 
ire fo generally known. There is one circum- 
ftahee, however, in birds which wc myft notice : 
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the cclU of their bones, and the numerous veficles 
cf their foft part3 which communicate with the 
lungs, have been defervedly a matttr of furprife 
to moft phyfiologifts. In accounting for their ufc, 
the ingenious Httkter foppofed that they leffen- 
ed the fpecifid gravity and affifted flying ; that be* 
mg the circumftance which he thought moft pe- 
culiar to birds. Learning afterwards that they 
were in the oflrich and not in the bat, he fuppo- 
fed that they were appendages to the lungs. In 
amphibious animals, in the fnake, viper, and ma- 
ny others, he obferved, that 44 the lungs are con- 
tinued down through the whole belly in the form 
ef two bags, of which the upper part only can 
perform the office of refpiration with any degree 
cf effedt, the lower having comparatively but fexv 
air-vefl'els.” In thefe animals, the ufe of fuch a 
conformation of the lungs was to him evident. 
44 It is in confequence of this ftrudturc,” faid he* 
44 that they require to breathe lefs frequently than 
ethers.” From this reafoning he inferred, that 
the motion of flying might render the frequency 
of refpiration inconvenient ; and that a refervoir 
fo? air might therefore become Angularly ufcful. 
The bat and the oflrich, however, are here as 
formidable objections as before. The bird refpirea 
frequently when at reft, and when it flies to our 
bofum from the hawk ; that frequency feems to 
have been increafed by what is a general and a com- 
mon caufe, an increafed degree of mufculaT exer- 
tion. This great phyfiologift was not aware that 
the circumftance moft peculiar to birds was not 
Vheir a<5t of flying, but their feathers, winch con- 
tain a large quantity of air, and which require a 
regular fupply, whether they foar on the wings 
of the eagle, or remain on the ground attending 
the oftrich Both in amphibious animals and birds, 
the air of the veficles has paffed the refpiratory 
Surface of the lungs. In the trache® of plants, 
and the pulmonary tubes and veficles of infeCb, 
it is only proceeding on its way to be refpired. 

From the general diffufion of air through the 
birds, and the fituation of their veficles beyond 
the luhgR, it would appear that the pulmonary 
vifeus in thefe animals does not refpirc or fccrete 
air for the whole fyftem ; and we are certain that 
in piants and infeCts, moft parts refpire the air for 
themfelves, and that there is no particular part 
appointed to fecrete air for the whole. We here 
/peak of refpiratory organs, as tbofe which fecretc 
au aeriform fluid from water and air; but our 
language probably had been more accurate had 
we called them the organs in which an aeriform 
fluid is abforbtd by their liquid contents, as thefe 
rfow by, either wholly or in part, in their courfe 
x trough the fyftem. It was long denied that any 
; bforption of the air took place from the pulmo- 
nary fu*face. Boreili, however, endeavoured to 
lliow air in the lungs might mingle with the blood, 
and how fome always difappeared in refpiration. 
There are few doubts now entertained on this 
fobjeCf. Venous blood inclofed in a bladder by 
the celebrated Prieltley difeovered fuch an attrac- 
tion for oxygen, that it abforbed the aeriform 
fond through all the coats of the refilling medium, 
c:enil it'ng an inftance and beautiful illuftration of 
the chemical affinities which take place in this 
Junction* 
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There are two kinds of refpiretory crjarj, wh-cb . 
though fometimes included in the gcrenUxprd. 
fion, (hotild always be confidoed a« perftvtly dii* 
tindt. The firft kind comprehends thefe ii. -.vLic: 
the water and the air are decontpofed ; tl.e fc* 
eond, tbofe by which thefe fluids are properly j 
plied to the refpiring furfacesof thefonr-er. V. 
obferve thefe lnft in the fluttering motion of the j 
leaf itfelf, or in that tendril which turns the 
face of the leaf to the fun. We feetkem pro : u 
cing thefe ofcillatory motions in the branching pi 
of the pulex a r bore/ cens. When the brcithisj 

furfacc is within the body, we difcover them 
gain in the tracheae of plants, whofe canty 
formed by a fpiral fibre that is ftetningly irttfl 
cd for fome kind of periftaltic motion. \Y:4 
tedt them likewife in the pulmonary tebu, 
the fpiral rings, and in the abdominal nr>i>*coe 
of in feds. We fee them in fifties fwallovnrjt 
water and propelling it onward through the fa 
cs of the gills. In the freg, we note them byl 
motions of the pouch between the ftemum i 
the lower jaw. After this animal is divided ta 
verfely behind the fore legs, this pouch c« 
nues to fill and fo empty itfelf downward* by 
trachea; where the lungs were. When the 
integuments and fome of the mufclesMvct* 
jaw-bone and fternum arc removrd, we fee! 
the pouch was dilated and contracted byiB 
cartilage conncded with the trachea, and ill 
ed by mufclcsto the indfie of theftemuma^ 
neighbouring parts. When the pouch b«4 
ed, the air ruffles in through the two noCri 
that time expanded; and when it U contra 
the glottis ftarts up with an open mouth l 
middle of the pouch, and the air is prrifed^ 
through the tracheae to the lungs. This«J 
fight will fometimes continue for a whole i 
In man and all the warm-blooded quadruped 
thorax or cavity where the lungs arc placed! 
lated and contracted by the diaphragm and 
cles attached to the ribs. In the tunc of I 
tion the glottis opens, as we foe in bird* 
air ruffles in, fupports the incubent weight j 
atmofphere, and enables the thorax to tt 
wider. The expanding powers having WM 
laft their ufual effort, their antagonifts fttC 
exert their force, and the air is expelled. 

The heat of the lungs expa* ds the air U 
as it cnter3. The air rapidly abforbs r> j 
and though not ufually remarked by Phy® 
gifts, yet the fudden expanfion, which is 
the confrquence of that ablorption, is 
reral phenomenon in nature. By this htifl 
abforption, the air would occafion greater^ 
tation, were it not for the lungs, which cojfl 
the cartilages of the fternum, which recoiiij 
the ftretched-out mufclcs, which either fpo«B 
oufly, or d’rcdted by the will, contra# and! 
„ duce expiration. 

Having thus feen how the air ruffes in cl 
pening the glottis, we may conceive ho < i 
ftiuttii>g of the glottis will refift the force ot 
na) expanfion, and fupport a weight laid upcul 
bread. The confined air will expand equailf 
all Tides, and the preffuremuft be great bitere 
fpace which falls to the glottis can exceed it; o 
mufcular force and the weight of Ue atEtfp- 
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t is this diffded preffore of fluid* that produces opinion, years ago. 
Kb triktog wonders in hydraulics 5 and which 
iptaos how the droppings of the ureters fhould 
spend the bladder even 


to a palfy, and over- 
line the abdominal mufcles* 

; Tsrious hypothecs have been invented* to ac« 
ftot for the a&ion of thofe organs which fcrve 
ISuxiliariet in refpiration, but all derived from 
limited views of the fubjetf * that no de- 
: theory can be drawn from them. But it is 
ate for man that thefe affifting refpiratory 
1 arc in fame meafnre futycd to bis will* 
1 fubjedioa he produces vocal found when 
ifct, divide* it into parts* varies it by tones* 
» it into words* and enjoys all the diftinguifl). 
[aid innumerable advantages derived from lan- 
1 oratory* auGc* and in a word fcunct in 

Szct. II* O/Digestiox. 

r«« fundi on of digefttoofucceedtrefpirationby 
continuing or Supporting the growth of the 
j body. It depends on refpiration for a per- 
J of heat* and is that tundtion by which the ii- 
1 and folid food undergoes its firft preparation 
kefyftcm. Though gafeous fluids* including 
principles of heat and light* may nourilh and 
pofe the fubftanccs of all living bodies* yet a 
loaly can enter the fyftem in a gafeous ftate. 
1 part is changed by the lungs* or by thofe 
h which they contain. The organs of di- 
Wt before they can ad on aerial bodies, mud 
them reduced to fome new fonrn For the 
of vegetables* this form requires to be water* 
k too parts coofiit of 8af of oxygenc and 
of hydrogeae. See Water. When the 
> have paffed through both the watery and vc- 
ble Rates, they, as juices or .foUds, become the 
of many animals. 

befe antmais produce new changes* and by 
preparation the gafes become the food of o- 
\ which are called carnivorous ; and then the 
itoroui and all liymg bodies* when the vivv* 
1 principle has ceafcd within them* and when 
'tre haftening to a ftate of diffolution* are 
toTcd by others who feed on corruption, arc 
If converted into water and gas, and become 
their turn the food of the kinds on which they 
Ifcd. 

Jha* long been obferved* that thofe animals 
*h are not carnivorous feed upon plants; and, 
wt the days of Van Helmont and Boyie* it has 
■ fufjpefted that plants live upon water and 
hThis fufpicion has now been confirmed by 
Ptrous experiments. Plants have been raifed 
pdiftillcd water without earth, and* inftead 
^quiiing a vegetable mould, have fpread their 
■h in mofs, in paper, in cotton* in pieces of 
in pounded giafs* and powder of quarts* 
fafts, the ingenious Chaptal fup- 
m* that foils aft, but as fo many fponges* af- 
^ n 8 water in different proportions* and in dif- 
wot ways* and that all that the plant wants 
the foil is a firm fupport, a permiffion to ex- 
id its roots where it choofes, and that proper- 
Nd fopply of humidity which will fecure it a- 
alternatives of being inundated or dried 
5 * The late Dr John Brown was of the fame 
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To anfwer* however* 
these feveral conditions M. Chaptal fays it is ne" 
ceffary in many cafes •• to make a proper mixture 
of the primitive earths* as no one in particular v 
poffeflcs them/’ On thefe accounts a Angle earth 
cannot constitute manure* and the character of 
the earth intended to be meliorated ought to be 
ftudied before tbe choice of any addition it decid- 
ed on. The belt proportions of a fertile earth 
for com are three 8tha of clay, two 8 tbs of (and* 
and three of the fragments of hard ftooe. u The 
advantages of labour coofift in <fividi&£ the earth* 
aerating it* deftcoyinp ufelefe or noxious plants* 
and converting them into manure by facilitating 
their decompofition.” 

11 Before we had acquired a knowledge of the 
con ft i turn t principles of water,” refumes Chaptal* 

44 it was importable to explain or even to conceive 
the growth of plants by this fingle aliment* Io 
fad, if the water were an element* or indccom* 
poCible principle, it would afford nothing but 
water in entering into the nutrition of the plant* 
and the vegetable would of courfe exhibit that 
fluid only; but when we confider water as form* 
ed by the combination of the oxygenous and hy* 
drogenous gafea* it is eafily understood that this 
compound is reduced to its principles* and that 
the hydrogenous gas becomes a principle of the 
vegetable, while the oxygen is thrown off by the 
vital forces. Accordingly we fee the vegetable 
almoft entirely formed of hydrogen. Oils, re- 
fine, and mucilages, confift of fcarccly any thing 
but this fubftance ; and we perceive the oxyge- 
nous gas efcape by tbe pores where the aftion of 
light caufcs its dUengagement/’ 

The leech and the tadpole are aifo nourifhed 
hy water, and many animals have no other food. 

Roxoelet cites a great number of cxamplecof 
marine animals which cannot fubfift but by means 
of water, by the very conftitution of their organs. 
He kept during three years a fiih in a veffel con- 
ftantly maintained full of very pure water. 1 % 
grew 10 fuch a fixe* that at the end of that time 
the veffel could not contain it. The red fifhe* 
which are kept in giafs veffels are alfo ooariflied* 
and grow, without any other alfiftance Chao that 
of water properly renewed/* 

As all plants are fed on nothing groffer than 12 * 
quids* we fee the reafon why they are all nourilh* 
ed by abforbents* and why, inftead of one com* 
re on alimentary canal* they are furpiibed with a 
number of capillary vefiels* which by their ac* 
tion affift the living power in moving the fluids 
along the trunk, the branches, and the leaves. 
Thefe fluids move between the different ligneous 
circles, and tbe more copioufly as the wood is 

I oungcr or the nearer tbe circles are to tbe bark. 

1 the circles themfdvea* it has been remarked 
that the fap-vetids* from being empty during a 
great part of the growing feafoo, have been cal- 
led air-veflels; that they are formed of fpiral 
fibres, adapted to fome pcriffaltic motion : and it 
is plain, that by this ftrudure they are well fitted 
to propel their contents, whether water or air, 
upwards or downwards, backwards* or forwards, 
according to the different pofitioos of tbe plant. 
Btfides the particular a&ion of the veffels, a ge- 
neral coocuflioo it received from the moverc^; t 
S s : * , : ■ 
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of'thc water* or winds, which ferves as -an exer- 
Cife; a general dilatation is occafioned^by hoth 
Tfloifture and heat ; and a general contraction by 
fdVynefa and cold, which produce a motion fomo 
thing fimilar to that of the thorax. 

* In fprine the fop afeends through the empty 
Vfcflela before the leaves appear. When the vef- 
feU are filled through their whole extent, the 
buds (Well, the leaves fpread, and the flowers 
blow ; the evaporation from the furface isincrea- 
the fop is diminifhed by the abforptioit ; the 
fuccifetous veflels flow ceafe to bleed ; and' the 
jrObts being unable to fuoply the wafte, the raina 
And the dews enter by the trunk, the branches, 
the leaveB, and the petals of the'flowers. Whet* 
the evacuatiorts are immoderately increafed by 
exceflive heat, or prcternaturally' obftniCled by 
the plucking of the leaves, by too much humid r- 
ty, or other caufes which prevent perfpiration, 
the plant foon either fickens or dies. The chyle, 
which is formed in the fap vetleta, has^ generally 
Something of a fecchariue tafte. 

Mott animals have, like vegetables, both in- 
baling 'and exhaling veflels, by which fome of their 
fluids are Abforbcd, and evacuations regularly car- 
ried on. Except, however in thofe animals which 
fubfift by liquids, tbefe vyffete are of little import 
finer in receiving food or- ejecting- what is fecal 
from the fyftem. In thefe animals the absorbent* 
terminate in a hollow vifeus, which js called the ali* 
mentary canal, where the fluids undergo a prepara* 
tory v change, and arc partly reabfotbed for.aflimi* 
iatton. In all others the food enters by a probof* 
ci9, or by an aperture called the mouth : this 
mouth is properly the entrance of the alimentary 
fiu^t. It is very generally fumifheit .with a 
tongue, which is ufually affifting in deglutition * 
and if the food be of that nature to require cm* 
ting, tearing, or grinding, it is likewife furnillied 
*t*tth the proper inftruments for thefe operations. 
When the food is teftaeeous or fome hard vege- 
table fubfianfce* and theft inftrtiments are not m 
the mouth, fomething fimilar, -is generally found 
in a more remote part of the canal. The crab 
ahd the lobftcr have accordingly grinding teeth 
in their ftomachs, and granivorous fowls have a 
powerful gizzard lined with a thick corneous Tub* 
fiance. ’It pdflefles the compreffing force of the 
jawfc r and final l pebbles which the animals fwal* 
low, ferve it for teefch. 

t Refutes grinding, the (olid food often requires 
to be mixed with fome additiQaal liquid. In thofe 
Carnivorous animals which chew, this liquid dur-. 
ingthe titne of rhattication iows into the mouth 
from certain ' glands in. the neighbourhood. Li 
fome fpectes of Jimia a -previous, dilution takes 
place in two pouches fltuated.on the fides of the 
4owerjaw. In graniverouf birds this dilution is 
1i totally performed in a fac, which is a dilatation of 
the canal *, and the food being macerated there 
by the glands or .exhaling: veflels, gradually pat- 
-fes down, as is needed, to be -triturated and fur- 
ther prepared in theftomach, In the. ruminating 
kind the dilution is performed in a fimilar. man- 
ner; but thefe having no mu/cuUr ftomach fit- 
ted for grinding, inffead of defccnding, the food 
y? bf ought up again into the month, and.is thdh, 
:^ftcr the proper realisation,* fait to the ftomack . 


O L O G Y." Sect. 11. 

If the food require no inafticati it 6 - 

ly that way at firft : a circum fiance which (howl 
a curious difeemment with relptCi to , ml. 
proves that this alimentary cr ffetj 

action of voluntary mufcies as far a« 

Some of thofe birds which have a diluting Cm 
mgluvits deem likewife to rum U . T > u- 
parrot was obferved by the 
French academy. It has fince been nbfervofl 
rooks* m wafers, cockatoo-, and < * : md 

punter ■ducoyered, that the mate and tht fri 
pigeon fesrettf in their inptuvies a c 
for feeding their young; and that t ft ! 

of what have been- thought rumm V" • i -rj 
very often in expreffing their f 
their food. Yet botli this and another fptd 
regurgitation, which is very comm< * 
animals that fwailow indigtftiblc till ftar.ee* 
their food, fhofl.d be carefully diftinguifhed 
rumination. 

* To the ruminating kinds the diluting fee 
no meins peculiar. The porpotfe b» 

though it dot s not ruminate ; and buctf ®» 
animais which have none, as the rat, the 
the horft, have a part of me ftomach 
with a cuticle, and whicll muft therefore 
pally ferve as a refcrvoir. The gullets of 
fifties, and ferpents are facs of this kind, 
of their prey proie&s often from the 
while another pan fills up the gullet and 
defeends, to be reduced in the folvent 
very dilat jte are the ftomachs and the 
fome ani- 4 n, that ferpents have been 
to fwailow whole animals, which prior 
gorging, were larger than themfeWes; 

»y polypes, and even fome of the loufc 
by (wallowing food, more than double 
bulk. 

: All animals which ruminate have 
or at teaft two divifions in one ; fome 
as the gazella ; and fome 4, as the cow, 
medary, and .the iheep : but the num! 
machs is ao proof of a ruminating power, 
porpoife has two; the porcupine has 
fions' in onef-and the caflowar, although 
four ftomachs, does not ruminate ; nor, 
granivorous, is any one of the four a 
Somewhat different from thefe exp&nfios** 
firft part of the alimentary canal, is a 
pouch which hangs from the neck and ike ill 
mandible of feveral birds, and whic h, like 
pouches of- apes, may be ufrd either to nu 
the food or to carry provifions from a. 
their young; . The pelican, a native- of 
countries, employs this, pouch ibtncthn& 
a quantity of jvc ter. « 

BeGdes. the fluids which mingle with th|| 
in the mouth, the gullet, or macerating feoU 
.is one denominated the gaflrk finer * which 4 
fome. meafure. a 3 a folvent. • It is fecrcted; 
large glands at the entrance of . the gizzard*. 
Yeffels or glands in the coats of the ftomac^S 
perhaps moft plentifully near the pylorus : itd 
erfullv refifts the putrefa<fti\^e tcrmentaticwi 1 jfl 
agqlates mhk. aud the white of an egg ; it 
-food, even when inclofed in metallic tufeipt 
Vhen life ceafeii, it acts frequently’ on the vn^l 
msch feom which it waj» fecteted. . Its 
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ir, and folvenf power*,, are different ill different pbfmg that 'the power exerted by the ftomach a£ 
ifes of animals. It feems to be modified ao the Indian cock was equal to 13501b. weight, 
r&ug To the age, the health, the habit, and the The farce of an intermediate ftomach cannot be 
ferent aliments on which they Hve. But what fo great, and that of a membranous one milft be 
molt furprifing in the'gaftrlc juice ik, that it ftill lei*. Each feemk to have more of the folvent 
icsall living bodies; as iofe wokms which exift as it has let’s of the mufcular power. The molt 
the ftomach, and 1 the ftomhch itfelf while it is membranous are aflifted by the action of the 
e; and it has inf affimilating power, and re- neighbouring parts, and expel their contents as 
ail fubftancei, whether animal or Vegetable, readily as the ftrongeft. The mufcular fort is ei- 
tffuch it aCts, 1 to & certain fluid of determinate ther wholly or principally confined to certain 
ferties, called chyle. 1 ' kinds ‘of birds and of fifties. This comminution 

[he food, after parting through the ftomach, 19 takes place in their ftomachs. 
tgted with a greetiifh faponaceous liqOor, call- The direction of hairs found in the ftomachs, 
uu, which flows either immediately from the and the balls of hair "which are thrown up, indi~ 
r, or from a vcficle into which ft had regurgi- cate a circular motion in the alimentary canal, 
d as into a blind gut ? at 1 the fame time nearly The ifiteftinal part has a motion fimilar to that of 
1 mingled with another rcfembling the faliva a worm, atid id called the •vermicular or perijlaitie . 
n the pancreas or fwtet -bread ; * a gland air Every portion retains its own motion, tho* lcpara- 
id$ whofe place is fupplied in many filhes by * ted from the reft by ligatures. The ftomach of the 
nber of vermicular appendages to the ftomach; Polype, the gullets of the ruminating kinds, and 
hort, from one extremity of the alimentary ca- the cccca, have this motion in different directions 
to the other, fluids ard perpetually flowing in* at different times; aiid that obferved in the aii- 
li cavity from glands veflels, or organic pores; inentary caual of a loufe is, when viewed through a 
the membranes conftantty fecreting a mucus raicrofcope in the time of action, amazingly rapid; 
riJtcft therifelves from the acrimony of thehr the ftimulating caufes employed are the food, the 
tents. Ibis acrimony muft often be'crtnfidef- different bquors with which it is mixed, the air, 
fnear to- that end of the canal wbci# the faeceS the nerves where they exift, and a portion of heat* 
diicharged ; for, as the firft part oftheranal has Some degree of heat is neceffary to every proceia 
orally one or more dilatations called Jiomach$\ of digeftion both in the animal and vegetable king- 
Ikrttcs at lea ft one fHlid which 4 s ftronglv an- dom : what that degree is depends on the nature 
ptic, fo the lafr part has generally appendages of the living body ; and is various according to itt 
pd area, when: the food always remains for age, health, employments, and habits. The in- 
pthne, and where* from the- quantity of ani* genious Hunter has mentioned the digeftive and 
l nutter that happens to be mixed with ' it, it generative heats ; and gardeners veriant in the o- 
®cs putrefeent. 'Theofifee Of the cccca is perations of hotdioufcs, have on their thermome- 
Ittimes fupplied by the largenefs and coilvolu- ters the fweUing, flowering, and the ripening 
a of the colon, as in the bear whofe inU Sines heats, with a greats many others, for the plants 
40 feet long, but have no axe urn. The caeca which (hey raife. Among the other caufes of di- 
•f various forms and capacities) they are oftert geftion fome authors have ranked fermenta- 
pthan the ftomach itfclf; are often compofed tiox : and it mnft be allowed, that fomethjng fi- 
ppurtionally thin and tranfparent membranes; milar to the putrefa&ivc fermentation takes place 
pom their contents have often a* colour fome* in the caeca and the lower extremity of the inte£» 
t refrmbling that of the gall-bladder. Their tine, and that the vinous and acetous fermenta- 
■ber is different in different animals* Some tions but too frequently occur in our ftomachs 
l but one. • The birds which have them have when that vifetts is morbidly affe&ed. 
bally two ; the bollard has three *, and Swam* Living bodies are much regulated by the diffe-r 
fcm has differed infedts which had four. The rent degrees qf heat, the varieties of foil, and the 
of both the rabbit and the hare is curioufly kinds of food cohcerned in digeftion. The plants 
Kd. It is large and beautiful ; isrolledup like grow where thr foil and beat are congenial to 
xnu ammonis ; and has a fold running fpiraily their nature ; and thofe which admit of the. greats 
bin. The animals which live on vegetable food ift variety withrefpedt to foil, and the Jargeft 
* ufually the greateft length of the canal, and range on the fcale of heat, are the fartheft difper- 
ptateft number of ftomachs and of caeca: yet fed over the globe. As every foil has ufusljy fome 
caflowar, which has no gizzard, has no cce- regular fupply of raoifhirc, the plants that can live 
p; and the polype, which is foid to be all fto- upon that lupply extend th tk roots under the fur- 
»» w, properly fpeaking, rather all caecum. 4 face, where their liquid food is the lead expofed 
b treating of the procefs of digeftion, we muft to evaporation. If their trunks need a fupport, 
overlook that general organic nation which they cr;ep on the ground, they climb the foce of 
■ through the whole alimentary canal. The a neighbouring rock, or cling to the body of fome 
ter of maftication exerted in the mouth is ob- of the ftateher children of the foreft. Their range 
m. But the force of fome ftomachs Jb as till for food is chiefly confined to the (mall fpacc oc» 
V lately been known to few. Abbe Spallan- cupied by their roots and branches; yet if any 
Ri divided ftomachs into 3 forts ; the mufcular, uncommon exertion be neceflary, the branches 
Membranous, and intermediate. Borelli will .bend, and the leaves turn to drink of the wa- 
it the force of the xnufcular ftomachs by throw- ter that is parting by. If the roots be laid bar#, 
’ Mto them nuts of filberds, hollow fpheres of they will again plunge into the earth ; if a (tone 
hollow cubes of lead, fmall pyramids of or a ditch be thrown in the way, they will move 
H an d feycral other very hard fubftances, fup- round or win dip downwards, and fpread into tfifc 

... foil 
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foil on the other fide : if there they arrive at one 
that is unfriendly, they will not enter; but if a 
favourite earth fhould be near, though not in their 
dirc&ion, they will twift about, advance as they 
grow, and at laft meet it. In ail thefe cafes the 
prop, the water, and foil, muft be neceflary ; they 
inuft alfo be within a very fmall diftance, other- 
wife the plants cannot perceive them, or will fail 
in their languid attempts to .approach them. 

It may be confidered as a general fa«ft, that 
wherever food is liberally fupplied for a whole 
lifetime in one place, the creatures which ufc it 
have feldom much locomotive power, or much 
inclination to exercife it in a long continued and 
progrellive line. The curious infect is therefore 
oblerved to depofit its offspring in thofe places 
where the profped of genial warmth and of plenty 
feems to preclude the future neceflity of wander- 
ing or refearch ; and when this offspring is about 
to pafs into a new ftate, and the organs foretel 
that a change or perhaps a variety of food will 
foon be required* the appearance either of wings 
or of legs does likewife foreihow that the power 
of locomotion is to be increafed. The nobler a- 
nimais, when the organs of digeftion are ftrong 
and the appetite inclines to variety of aliment, 
wander in fcarch of it, and move at intervals, 
from place to place. Such are often endued 
with a large alimentary canal, with ftomachs, con- 
volutions, and cceca, where they may lay up pro- 
vifions for a journey. 

This variety of food, and the manner in which 
it is affe&ed by climate, arc the caufe of the many 
and lingular migrations from fpot to fpot, from 
country to country, and from lea -to fea : they are 
the caufe of a ftate of torpor in the hedge hog and 
the bear, and they partly explain the provident 
forefight of the ant and of the bee. Animals of 
great locomotive power, to provide for themfelves 
and their offspring, remove to a diftant country 
or climate. Thofe of lefs locomotive power, and 
who are incapable ot migrating far, lay up a rtore 
for the fcarcity to come ; or, fhould their food be 
of that kind as not to be eafily preferred, their 
fyftem becomes fufceptible of torpor, and they 
are enabled to fleep through the period of want. ' 

Sect. III. O/Absorption. 

When the food has undergone the fir ft prepa- 
ration, by digejiionj and the chyle is formed in the 
alimentary canal or fap-velfels, it is thence tak^n 
tip by means of abforption for the ufe of the fyf- 
tem. From the velfels it palfes into the whole 
cellular tilfue, compofed of veficles, and clofely 
interwoven with all the val'cular part of the plant. 
From the veficles or utricles of the cellular tifiue 
it enters the vafa propria and glands, which con- 
tain and prepare the fluids and fecrctions peculiar 
to the fpecies. 

It was fuppofed that the chyle was abforbed by 
the ramifications of the red veins fpreading on the 
gut, till 1611, when Afeilius an Italian difeovered 
the lafteals running on the mefentery of a firing 
dog, and printed his account of them in 1627. 
As he had not traced their courfe very far, he 
thought that they went to the liver. This opinion 
continued to be general t ill 1651, when Pecquet ia 
France publilhed his account of the thoracicAlu^t. 
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He owned that he had been led to make the d£ 

covery bv obferving a whitifh fluid mixed 
blood in the right auricle of the heart of a dq 
The lymphatics were firft difeovered by Rucba 
a young Swediih anatom ift ; and Thomas Bartho 
line, a Danilh anatomift, firft publilhed upor tha 
His book came out in 1653, Glisson, who ircd 
in 1654, has aferibed to thefe veflfels the office! 
carrying the lubricating lymph from the faa 
cavities back into the blood ; and Frederic Hd 
man affirmed they were abforbent* very explid 
ly. On the 19th June 1664, SwammejldaxJ 
covered the valves of thefe vefi'eU ; and Rursd 
who had feen them, perhaps very nearly ad 
that time, firft gave an account of them in a tq 
tife publilhed at the Hague in 1665. 

The moft deciftve mode of demon ftrat mg i 
lymphatics we owe to the celebrated Nuck, M 
as a fpecimen of that complete Syftem of Ly 
phography which he meant to pubiifh, printed 
1691 his Adenography, orDefcriptioo ofthcGia 
In this treatife he not only tells us how he broq 
them into view, but in his plate6 represents® 
of them as filled with his new mercurial mjedia 
a happy invention, fince followed by otLttv 
method by which he inflated thefe veflelsldf 
to fuppofe that they took their origin fi 
or arteries, either immediately or through 
tervention of fome follicles. The celebrity 
name procured credit to this miftake; aid 
withftandmg the founder opinion of GlifToa, 
man, and others, the old notion that the 
performed the office of abforbents came 
down as Halier and Meckel. The arg' 
however, by which it was fupported are 
now to have been erroneous ; while the 
after! ion that birds and fifties were w ithout 
als or lymphatics, has been difproved by tkel 
tunate difeoveries of Mr Hew son and Dr 
ro. Excepting, therefore, in the pents 
centa, and in thofe animats whofe veins 
inje&ed from the gravid uterus, the I 
perform the whole bufinefs of abforption. 
contain a fluid that is eoagulable tike the 
of the blood, ajid are called valvular todi 
them from the arteries that do not admit the 
gJobuies. They derive their origin from Ur 
lu»ar membrane, from the different carina 
from the furface. They both run into the 
but moft of the lymphatics in the human fobj* 
and ail the ladteaU, firft unite in the thoracic A 
which near the heart leads into the courfe U I 
circulation. 
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A* ter part of the food is converted intoebj 
and this chyle is abforbed b> the l..eteab;f 
brought into the courfe of the circulation, t 
diftributed to all the different parts ot the fyfli 
On this account Hj ppocrate s lpeaks of the a i 
and conftant motion of the biood, of the vcinsi 
arteries as the fountains of human nature, ast 
rivers that water the whole body. When ah 
his time anatomy came to be more lludicd, tl 
notions of the ancients refpc&ing the biood *a 
bi tter defined ; an J, however chimerical ttev mi 
leerfl to us, they were partly derived ;n.»m 
uou and experiment. Oa .opening dead Uxha 
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icy found that the arteries were almoft empty, 
id that very nearly the whole of the blood was 
ifledcd in the veins, and in the right anricle and 
nitride of the heart. They therefore conclud- 
! that the right ventricle was a fort of labora- 
ry ; that it attracted the blood from the cavse ; 
' fame operation rendered it fit for the purpofe 
notation, and then returned it by the way that 
came. From the almoft empty ftate of the ar- 
deit they were led to fbppole that the right 
stride prepared air, and that this air was con- 

E l by the arteries to temper the heat of the 
ti parts to which the branches of the veins 

R distributed. 

is laft notion was entertained by Frafiftratus, 
la added an important difeovery. By certain 
prunents he proved that the arteries contained 
lod as well as the veins. But this difeovery 
t the occafion of fome embarrafiment. How 
l the blood to get from the right to the left 
Bride? To folve the difficulty in which his 
r difeovery bad involved him, he fuppofed that 
branches of the veins and arteries anaftomok 
f that when the blood was carried to the lungs 
the pulmonary vein, it was partly prevented 
he valves from returning } that therefore du- 
thc contraction of the thorax it pafled through 
Email inofculating branches to the pulmonary 
i and was thence conveyed afong with the air 
ie left ventricle to flow in the aorta. This 
ta, tho’ agreeable to fait, foon gave place to 
fcr that was the refult of mere fpeculation. 
was, that the left ventricle received air by 
ttlmonary vein, and that all its blood was de- 
through pores in the feptum of the heart. 
k paflage through the feptum being once 
rttd, it was generally fuppofed the only one 
[number of centuries; and fupported like- 
fby Galen’s authority, it was deemed blafphc- 
Jd medicine to talk of another. In 154.3, 
tver, Vesalius having publifhed his immor- 
•ork upon the ftrudture of the human body, 
[given his reafons for difTenting from Galen, 
ltd it was impoflible that the blond could pals 
Ijgh the feptum of the heart. His reafoning rou- 
ifie attention of anatomills; and every one 
f eager to difeover the real paflage which the 
d muft take in going from the right to the left 
ride. The difeovery of this fell firft to the 
if M chael Served r # or* Servetus, a Spanifti 
L*ian, who publifhed his opinion, and revived 
iJd doctrine of Galen, in 1553. But his opi- 
did not fpread; the book in which it made 
ppearance contained herefy, and was deftroy- 
>y public authority. Fortunately, the lame 
*<ry was again made by Realdus Columbus, 
tfTor of anatomy at Padua and Rome, who 
ted his account of it in 1559. Many others, 
fed in the fame rcfcarch were equally faccefs- 
snd Andrew Carfalpinus was Angularly lucky, 
ipear* by his Peripatetic Queflims printed at 
cc in 1 57 r, and reprinted in 1593, that he 
v not only the Idler circulation, but had ob- 
?d that there were times when the blood flow- 
rom the branches of the veifl6 towards their 
kt, and that veins fwelled between their liga- 
wd the extremities, and not between the fl- 
irt and the heart. Prom tbefe obfcrvationrbf 
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inferred that the veins and arteries anaftomoftd i 
and be ventured to aflertthat the blood could not 
return by the arteries to the left ventricle. Yet 
he did not difeover the true circulation. Being a 
zealous peripatetic, he thought himfelf bound to 
maintain with Ariftotle, that the blood flowed like 
the tides of Eurtpus backwards and forwards in 
the fame channel ; and therefore fuppofed that it 
flowed from the arteries into the veins in the time 
of fleep, and from the veins back into the arteries 
in the time of waking. The greater circulation,, 
fo far as we can learn, was not even dreamed of 
by this writer. A farther ftep was yet to be 
made towards its difeovery ; and this was referv- 
ed for another profeflor of the Paduan fohool. 

In 1574, Hieronymus Pabricius ab Aquipen- 
dentc, while feeking for the caufe of the varicoftr 
fwellings of fome veins, which had arifen from 
friction and ligature, he to his great joy di£» 
covered their valves in one of his difledions : and 
thus again the true theory of circulation feemed 
almoft unavoidable. Yet whoever reads the fmall 
treatife Dr Kenarum Oftiotit, firft printed by Hiero- 
nymus Fabrictus ab Aquapondente in 1603, will fee 
that he was as far from entertaining a juft notion 
of the circulation as his predecefTors. Notwith- 
ftanding all that he faw, he Hill was of opinion 
that the blood flowed from the heart to the ex- 
tremities even in the veins. He calls them an iu- 
ftance of admirable wifdom, and miftakes his own 
awkward conjecture for one of the defigns of in- 
finite intelligence. Yet he bore no incoufiderabld 
fhare in promoting the difeovery of the circula- 
tion. By writing on the valves, the formation of 
the fotftus, and the chick in ovo, he direded the 
attention of his pupil Harvey to thofe fubjedb, 
where it was likely that the motion of the blood 
would frequently occur. 

Harvey wa6 bom at Folkftonc in Kent, in 1578, 
completed his ftudies at Cambridge, went to Pa- 
dua, and was there admitted to the degree of M.D. 
with unufual marks of applaufe, in i6ca. He ex- 
amined the valves with more accuracy than his 
matter Fabricius ; and explained their ufe in a 
treatife which he publifhed fome time after. A- 
bout 1 6-1 6 he firft taught his celebrated dpdtrine 
of the circulation, and printed it in 1628. He was 
the firft author who fpoke confidently of the mo- 
tion ot the blood, and drew rational conclufions 
from his experiments and obfervations. His books 
prefent us with many indications of a great mind, 
acute difccrament, unwearied application, origi- 
nal remark, bold inquiry, and a clear, forcible, and 
manly reafoning; and every one who confiders 
the furprife which his doCtrine occafioncd among 
the anatomifts of thofe days, the ftrong oppofi- 
tion that it met with from fome, and thofe nume- 
rous and powerful prejudices, which it had to en- 
counter from the fandtion of time and of great 
names, muft allow that the author has a title to 
rank in the firft clafc of eminent difeoverers. His 
dfleoveries fhowed, that in moft animals the blood 
circulates in arteries and veins, and through the 
medium of one, two, or more hearts : that in ar- 
teries it moves from the trunk to the branches ; 
and that, meeting there with the branches of veins, 
it returns in a languid ftream to the heart ; that 
the heart* communicate* a new impulse ; that ft 

drives* 
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drives it on to the trunk of tine arteries ; and that 
the arterie s by the thick nets gf their coats exert- 
ing a force, pufli it onwards again into the veins. 

In every part of this circulating courfe, there 
arc valves iituated where it if neccilary ; they ar<* 
meant to prevent the return of the blood ; they 
are at the beginnings of the great arteries,_and „rc 
found in different places of the veins where their 
feeble action requires to be aflilted. 'f he veins* 
before they filter the heart, gent rally expand into 
a thin unifcuiar fac, which is called the auricle . 
It receives the blood while the heart is con trading ; 
and, wheo the heart admits of dilatation, contracts 
ittYjf, and throws the blood into the vciihicle. 

Wc have here called the ventricle a bea 9 t\ 
though what is ufoaiiy meant by the heart be a 
ventricle and auricle; or foimtimes a ventricle 
and two auricles, w here the veins approach in dif- 
ferent directions, and, without bending to meet 
one another expand at two different pJacof • T wo 
hearts are fometimeq united, fo as in appearance 
to form but one. Hence the mode, of circula- 
tion are various. In fome animals the heart 
throws its blood to the remotrft parts of the fyf. 
tern ; in others it throws its blood only into the 
rcfpjratory organs ; from thefe it is collected by 
the branches or veins; and thtfe branches, uniting 
in a trunk, conve) it to an artery, which renews 
the fmpulfe, and aCts as a heart, fn a third let of 
animals, tin- blood from the refpiratory organs is 
carried by the veins to another heart ; and this lc- 
cond heart, united in the fame capiule with the 
tirfl, diftributes the blood by the channel of its ar- 
teries to the fiveral parts. In the human fcctus, 
and the fcclufce of thole animals which have two 
hearts, a o >rt of the blood, without taking the 
p adage tiA.*u^h the lungs, proceeds directly from 
auricle t<*T auricle, fu amphibious animals, the 
auricular pallage continues open during their life, 
and is employed, when the breathing ccafes un- 
der the water. In many infects, a number of 
hearts, or txpan lions, which anfwer the purpofe 
of hearts, are placed at intervals on the circulat- 
ing courfe ; and each renews the irr.pulte of the 
former where the momentum of the blood fails. 
In the Sepia Loligo the two fi pa rate parts of the 
gills are each Jupplied by a heart of it© own : the 
blood from both is collected into one; which, by 
two aitoie* opening at two different parts, tend 
It at once to the oppofite extremities. In num- 
bers of animals, the heart, like the Itumach, is in 
the extremity oppofite to the head. 

After the difeuvery of the circulation, the moft 
interefiing object with anatomifts was to demou- 
lrrate it iu a clear, fatisfadury, and cafy manner. 
Harvey, to Ihow it with every advantage, was ob- 
liged to open animals alive: but whether the ani- 
mals were dead or alive, the larger branches of 
the veins and arteries were only to he fecn, and 
even thele but in certain cafes, when they happen- 
td occafionaily to be full of blood. That admir- 
able method, which is now obferved in demonftra- 
jjng the courfe of the circulation, we owe to the 
jtrjcat anatomies of Holland who fiourifhed in the 
j7tJb century. Alyjut 1664, Regnitr de Graaf in- 
vented Jthc fringe, aud accompanied with a print, 
^ublijbed an account of it in 1669. His injection 
*vai ufually a thin fluid of a blue, green or fome 
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other colour; this injection tjaafuded throuA 
the veiTel , allowed their, to coiiapfe by its gm 
ifal di/Tufion, and broke out through the frk 1 
pening that happened in its way. A fluid vhid 
hardener} after begig injected, and which prd 
ved the vdfels diftended, was a happier coon 
a nee. This at firjl was either melted tallow^ 
w ax, of a colour fuiungthe tafte of theanaoa 
$0 t.irly 4s 1667, Swammerdam injeded the i 
fcls junning on the uterus with wax; andtn 
nutted preparations with plates, and a full d 
count,.of liis method, fo the Royal Society La 
in 1673. Soon after/ his friend Ruyfchi 
quired fuel) fkill in the art of iV»j citing, that be, 
not been furadled by any fmee his tirre. 
dilcovered vefiels in many parts where thcji 
not fuppofed to have had an exigence; ai.d,fi 
trary to the great Malpighi, fhowed that « 
many of the glands vv^-re entirely vafcular. / 
ther discovery w'^s made, for deoaonftrating I 
fmali capillary branches running through ai 
by the vtry ingenious Dr Nicholls ofionlj 
who iiivejjitq^ the method of corroding ttefl 
parts with a menftruum* and leaving the \ 
it was moulded by the vtifels, entire. 

In.thc vegetable kingdom, the chyle is i'ii\ 
ted to all the parts from the numerous r< 
which convey the fap; and thefe vefecU boij 1 
ted by their Rrudure to carry the h p rj 
downwards or upwards* from the brancht toq 
roots, or from the roots to the branches, J 
reafun why plants fnverted in the grousd] 
fend forth roots from thy place of their br 
a’pd fend forth .branches from the place < 
roots. Even a fimilar distribution of ibe^ 
takes place ip fome animals. In the ha 
ilia, in the fafciola hepatica of Iheep, andi 
polypes, the chyie, without a circulating f 
is conveyed directly to the different parti i 
the alimentary canal. 

Another circumftancc refpeding the 
which fometimes has engaged the thoufl 
phyfiolagifia, is the colour which it h« ioi 
animals. The late Mr Hkwson was oi opa 
that the lymphatics, with the fplcen and thej| 
mus, contributed greatly to the formation! 
led globules. (See Blood, § 7.) His rcafr 
however, though very ingenious, is no! co 
The celebrated N'jck, w'ho had often ofc 
reddiih fluid in the lymphatics, afiTuresusI 
fueh an appearance was always pretema’i 
and was either occalioned by a fcarcity of I71 
or by fome irregular and too much acc ‘ 
motion of the blood. 

The blood receives its vermilion colour io l 
fing through the lungs; animals with lungs! 
the blood redder than thofe which are kr 11 
without that organ ; and the colour, as 
the heat, is in proportion to the extent a&dl 
fedion of the lungs. Oxygenous gas is ab* 
in relpiraiion ; and it has been proved by c 
incut, that the red globules of the blood, am 
red only, contain iron, and that the colour kl 
ing to iron calcined by the pure air, and ; 
to the Rate of red oxyd. From this manucr^ 
conceiving the phenomena, lays Chaptal, we 1 
perceive why animal fubftances arc fo adtxju 
cos in alEfting and facilitating the rcd dye. 
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Various experiments have proved how much 
if colour and confidence of the blood is altered 
ftheaftion of the veffela; and this difcovery 
u enabled us to conjecture, why in infants .and 
ileymatic perfoni the blood is paler, in the cho* 
tic more yellow, and,' in the fangliine, of ver- 
(Sou red; why the 'blood varies in the fame in- 
ridual, not only with regard to the date of 
kith, but likewife at the fame inftant ; why the 
kod which circulates through the veins has not 
•finie intenfity of colour, nor the fume confift- 
E, as that of the arteries ; why f he*b!ood which 
k through the organs of the bread differs from 
['which paffes languidly through the yifeera ; 
f the vefTels vary in the denfity of their coats, 
m their diameters; why they are fometimes 
heluted in a gland ; why they fometimes de- 
ft their contents in a follicle ; why they are 
•dimes of a fj>iral form ; why the branches 
leer*? at various angles ; why they are vaiiouf- 
ittaftemofed ; why they fometimes carry the 
Od with difpatch, and fometimes fiovfly, thro' 
houfand windings. By thefe means their ac- 
I is varied, and the blood prepared to anfwer 
jpnrpvfes of nutrition arid iecretiou. 

Sect. V. Nutrition. 

Nutrition (fays the ingenious Dr Barc- 
)b the function which affimifates the food 
Pfcvcral parts, apd which finithes the pro- 
un in ( the flomacfi, lungs, and vafculaf 
In perfect animals fome of the dages of 
efs are didindtly marked. The chyle* 

5 fome ftfombKnce to milk, is the work 
|aiimentary rank! : it undergoes fome new 
l by the action- of the la&eais, and of their 
frhen they exiff. # In the courfc of circu- 
kpafTes along the respiratory organs, and 
1 whh oxygen or fome other gas : by this 
ft, the consequent heat, and the action of 
Beta, it is turned into blood*. The blood, 
examined, fpontaneoufly feparates into thre'e 
an albuminous part or a feruiri, a coagu- 
pnph, and red globules. The two firft are 
nu*lo the white parts of an egg, by which 
ick in ovo is nourifhed ; the globules have 
Rfenblance to the yolk, which ferves after- 
fa food to the chick in th£ more advanced 
f cf life. The three parts contain in each a, 
f of principles which are originallycon.pofed 
s; thefe principles, Conveyed through veflels 
nous fonns, of various diagonals, and with 
W degrees of motion and of heat, and all a-' 
ttryng as they pafs, arrive at Lift on the 
f» of the parts which are wrapt up fn i 
t tHTue or fome other membrane. The 
* membrane gives a* new change ;*the parts 
led perform the office of fecreting organs | 
Ithc action of the veflels is varied accofdmg 
* pbee to which they afe tendihg and the 
’which- they enter, w-e partly fee the manner 
•d* bone, mufcle, cartilage, and* nerve, are 
Wed Mini common mars.” 
jrition is carried on in worms and polypes, 
jfceftion, almOlt entirely by the cellular tif- 
“d in plants by a tiflTue cellular and veficu- 
[ » living bodies the cellular tifltifc, bcfldei 
fa- XVUi P A *f II. 
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giving a form to the parts, and *]_ 
tion and cohefion, certainly performs fome im* 
portant office. Many have thought it the crgaii 
of nutrition ; and it certainly is one of the .organ* 
employed in. affiding to affimilatc the nutriuou* 
fluid. But in fa& all. the parts of the living body, 
are affimilating organs ; each part affimilates for 
ftfelf ; and the ftotiiach; the refpiratory organs* 
the veflels, and nerves where they exift; are affift- 
ant to the whole, and to one another. It is fur- 
prifing that any ihould have imagined that the 
nerves are peculiarly the organs of nutrition, 
or that growth ihould be owing to the addition 
of fome organic and vivifying particles pre-exifting 
in the food. Thefe phyfiologrds have notdemon-s 
ftrated the exigence of nerves in aU living bodies ; 
and thefe organic and vilifying particles . have as 
yet been difeovered but in their fancy. Dr Mon* 
ro has proved, that the limb of a frog can live and 
be nouriihed, and its Wounds heal, without any 
nerves : and Mr Hunter has given many indance* 
of a living and nutritious power in the blood, 

- u In plants and animals, the affimilating pdwee 
has always Certain limits : its influence is very* 
generally confined to the fort of food congenial 
to the f^ecits ; and its drer.gth is varied accord-* 
ing to circumdancca, as the age, the habits, and 
the date of health. Young animals and plant* 
aflimilatd fader than old ; . and one ipecies will afli-t 
inflate much fader than another. Certain, worm* 
that feed, on animal and vegetable fubdances willv 
in 24’ hours after their efcape from .the egg* bei 
come not only double their former fize* but will 
weigh, according to Redi, from i $$ to aio times* 
more than before. Mod oils are of very difficult? 
affimilation % eflential oils will often refid the long 
continued and the varied action of the living or-; 
gans ; will mingle with the parts, and updeco^i- 
pounded, communicate their flavour. In living- 
bodies nutrition is only a fpecics of fecretion.” 

Sect. VI. 6 / S^CReTion. 


S’J 

: me* 


Secretion is a function by which a part is fe- 
pafated from the whole, and generally with fome; 
change of its qualities. In tjic cafe of rititrition.it 
was obferved, that all parts fecrete fbr them- 
felves j and that fome few, as the luiigg, the do- 
mach, the veflels, and the nerves, officiate be-; 
fides for the general ufe Of the whole fydem. If 
all the ingeda wefe to remain and to Be affimilat- 
ed, the body would continually increafe. But living 
bodies arc cotid-uitly in a date of wade and fepair. 
In mod animals part of the ingeda is carried off 
by evacuation, w^hotit having entered the moutba 
of the abforbents ; part* which enters the abfor-; 
bents dnd veins, is throavp off by exhaling arteries 
of the urinary paflage : and experiments with 
madder prove that the lymphatics, bffides origi- 
nating from all the cavities and carrying back the 
lubricating fluids, do enter the (ubftance of the; 
harded bohes, ar.d convey particles that had been 
affimilated back into the blood/ 

The faeces, the uriqc, and perfpirable matter, 
are remarkably didiriguifhed by two kinds of o-' 
dour ; the one peculiar to the whole fpecies, the 
other peculiar to the individual. By the perfpi* 
rable roattef which adheres to the ground, and. 
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of which the odour is diffufed by moiflure, the ment 
dog not only diftinguiftics a man from any other 
animal, but is able to trace his matter through a 
crowd. The natural evacuations of plant*, and 
Of fome few animals which feed by abforbents, 
arc ill by perfpiration or exhaling veflels. The 
urine in quadrupeds is before emiflion collected 
in a veficle, and thence carried off by the genital 
organ. In birds, and in a number of fifties, the 
ureters empty tbemfelves into the retfum, and 
their contents are evacuated with the feces. 

The word fetretion is fometimes employed for 
the matters fecreted. In this fenfe there "are va-» 
rioua fecretions. Befides the farces, the urine, 
the fweat, and the vapour from the lungs, which 
are excrementitious, there arc fecretions which 
anfwer ufeful purpofcs in the fyftem. Of thefe 
the m oft important and general are the bile, the 
faliva, the gaftric juice, and the pancreatic, which 
aflift in digeftion ; the lymph and the fat, which 
lubricate the parts ; the mucus, which protects 
them from acrid fubftances ; the nervous fluid, 
which forms a very confpicuous link between bo- 
dy and mind ; the fcmirral fluid, employed to pro- 
pagate the fpecies ; and the ladfeal, intended for 
fome while to fupport the young after they emerge 
from the foetal ftate. 

The saliva is a fluid that mixes with the food 
in maftication. In man it is fecreted from the 
parotid, the fublingual, and fubmaxillary glands ; 
it is watery and fomewhat vifeid ; it retards and 
moderates fermentation : it has fometimes a ten- 
dency to form calculi. By thefe concretions it in- 
crufts the teeth and fometimes obftruCh the fali- 
vary duCK It is the feat of the rabies canina. 

The gastric liquor poffefles a folvent pow- 
er upon animal and vegetable fubftances, with 
fittle preference of affinity, as it varies according 
to the nature of the aliment ; “ it is fometimes 
acid, (fays Chaptal) fometimes infipid. Brugna- 
telli has found in the gaftric juice of carnivorous 
birds and fome others a di fen gaged acid, a refin* 
and an atlhnal ftibftancc, united with a final! quan- 
tity of common fait. The gaftric juice of rumi- 
nating atiitnals contains ammoniac, an extradive 
animal fubftance, and common fait. In our time 
the phofphoric acid has been found difengaged in 
the gaftric juice” of the graminivorous kinds. 

“ The bile ferreted by the liver is glutinous 
or imperfectly, fluid like oil, of a very bitter tafte, 
a green colour inclining to yellow, and fioths by 
agitation like the folutionof foap. Itsccnftitucnt 
principles are wafer, a fpiritus redor, a coagula- 
ble lymph, a refinous oil, and foda. The refi- 
nous part differs from vegetable re fins, becaufe 
thefe do not form a foap with fixed alkalis, be- 
caufe they are more acrid and inflammable, and 
becaufe the animal refm melts at the temperature 
Af 46°, and acquires a fluidity fimilar to that of 
fat. From fat it differs in not being foluble in 
cold alcohol, in which refped it approaches to 
fpermaceti, which alcohol cannot diflolve with- 
out heat. Bile, like other foaps, removes fpots 
of oil from clothes ; when its paffage6 are obftruc- 
ted, the motion of the inteftines becomes languid. 

It is neither alkaline nor highly putrefeent. In 
putrefadion it yields fomething of a muiky odour ; 
the foflil alkali precipitates from it a green fedi- 
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and with diftilled vinegar it product* i 
mixture neither acrid nor fweet. Like faliva 
urine, it has a tendency to formconcretioosc 
biliary calculi or g all -jl one*. They are foir.etni 
found of an irregular texture, of a brown, 
yellowifh, or greenifh colour. They fbmttin 
corvfift of tranfparent cryftaV.ine lamiuz, 
mica or talc, and arc fometimes radiated i 
the centre to the circumference. They are ahu 
inflammable, of a more folid confidence tbaa| 
generality of animal oils, and rdemble fjx 
both in their folidity and cryftallization, they! 
foluble in ardent fpirit when aflifted by a n.odi 
rate heat : the warm folufion, when filtered, d ; 
pofits by cooling a number of laminated ^ 
brilliant cryftals, which have been com 
the fait of benzoin, the concrete acido 
and to fpermaceti. Many of their char- 
cate that they are a fubftance of the f 
with the laft. Fourcroy found that the fob 
of which thefe cryftals arc compofed < 
only in the cryftallized gall-ftones or 1' 
ferved it to a very confiderable degree in a 
liver which had been expofed to the airf 
years, and bad loft its volatile parts by f 
tion. He detected it alfb in a lapona 
bodies which had been many years bmied i 
ground } and lately Dr Pearfon of I 
tificially converted the mufcular fibre i«1 
ftance of a fimHar kind, highly inflama 
refcmbling fpermaceti. 

The pancreatic juice referable* 1 
and was examined in the ryth century, 
Graaf and Swammerdam. It has often fc 
ferved forming ftony concretions. 

The lymph confifts chiefly of water; 
the ferous part of the blood, contains afi 
which is coagulable by heat, by ac*‘ 
fpirit of wine. It is found in the cell 
brane, in the ventricles of the brain, in i 
cardium, on the furface of the pleura, j 
domen, in the burf* mucofe, and in th 
under the name of synovia, where it 1 
than an ordinary degree of vifeidity, i 
lubricating quality. It is fecreted chiefly b 

Animal fat is a fubftance of a nature fi 
the fat oils in the vegetable kingdom, 
ufuaiiy white, fometimes yellow, and its t 
Its confittence is various in different anir 
taceous animals and fifties it is nearly fluid: 
vorous animal s more fluid than in the ffug 
birds, finer, fweeter, more unctuous, 
rally lefs folid than in quadrupeds. Id 
animal it is more folitf near the kidneys a 
the lkin than ui ihe vicinity of the movable 
ra. As the animal grows old it becomes | 
and more folid ; and in moft animals is mr- 
pious in winter than in fmnincr. In mani 
other animals, it is collected in partkub 
of the cellular membrane, accumulated 
quantities in the groin, in the axilla, in 
ploon around the kidneys and blood-veh 
likewife fecreted on the fuiface of the ft 
it protects from acrid fubftances. In «: 
animals and fifties it is generally difpefed 
tain refervoirs fuch as the cavity of the r 
and the vertebrae ; in fome it is chiefly cor' 
the liver ; in ferpeats, infc&s and worm*- • 
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*ra of the lower belly, where it is dil^ofed in 
ifl lamps, and only a fmall quantity found on 
mufcles and under the (kin : in firog 9 it is col- 
ed in certain bags which diverge from a com- 
i trunk, and feem like appendages to the ova- 
ind teftes. In many places it'fcems to be fe- 
ed by organic pores, and uoder the furface of 
ikin by glands. It is accumulated from a di- 
lution of perfpiration, from the nature of the 
hods, from morbid affeAion, and from idiofyn- 
Ijf. it is of the fame nature as the fixed oil of 

Rfci bad conductor of heat, and preferves the 
toth of thole regions where it is fituated. It 
feve adhefive and left apt to evaporate than 
cr, and is therefore, a better lubricating fluid. 
n reabforbed, it co&nteraAs the (aline ira- 
[Mtion if too copious ; and its nutritive power 
l three to one when compared to that of the 
fecUr fibre. Thefc properties explaio its ufes 
nd the fcveral branches of the blood veifels in 
e parts which require wanpth, and which are 
tied to motion. They likewife account for 
king more copious in winter than in fummer ; 
for its being found in great quantities in thofe 
KkU which are coo (trained to a long abftineqce. 
brau fome tunes fteatomatous tumours, and 
Was the febacic acid, which aAs readily on 
Lcopper, and iron. 

fcf vegetable fat is contained chiefly in 
■tit; and is known by the n^mes of fat oU 9 
jy> and oil by exprej/ton . It freezes in differ- 
Mtees of heat, and varies according to the 
T of the plant by which it is afforded. 

I mucus is more vifeid than the lymph, and 
Jcoagulablc by fire pr alcohol. It is mild, 
td to corruption, nor foluble in water, 
ction h performed by glands. Mucus 
l in the note, through the whole length of 
rcntary canal from the mouth to the anus, 
m afpera arteria, in the bronchia, in the kid- 
h ureters, bladder, and rood of all in the u- 
ti* It forms bard ftony concretions fome- 
ti in the lungs. 

p* seminal fluid has fcldom been analyz- 
Jt is heavier than water, foluble in urine, de- 
fckes in air and with heat; it hardeus with 
«ed alkali, and is not coagulable by alcohol, 
euulns a number of animalcule ; and in the 
on in which it is fecreted, it affeAs the pafli* 
>the manners, the ypice, the taftc of the 
p* the fecretion of fat, and the growth of 
tab. In many fifties this fluid is contained in 
g of bags. In moft animals it is fecreted by 
FfCaljed tefte, r, and is accumulated in the va- 
fj^ntia, or where they exift in the fcminal 
?*• Hunter (hows that they fecrcte a 
jbular fluid in all animals. 

P* arc fo httle acquainted with the nervous 
that feme have doubted of its exiftence. 
c ducoury, however, of Galvani and the 
krous experiments that have fince betn mak- 
JJJ* t animal eleAricity, lead us to hope that 
tething y c t may be known of its properties, 

* , ‘ greatly illuftrate the phenomena of the 
economy. 

V* lacteal secretion is generally confio- 
7 fci 3 and t$ peculiar to the clafs of cr.am- 
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malia, though fomething fimilar may perhaps be 
fecreted in the crops of pigeons. 

We cannot enumerate all the different fecre- 
tions in living bodies, without running into a tedi- 
ous detail. The effential oils, the camphor. 
Gums, the balsams, the resins, See. are various 
fecretions of the vegetable kingdom. (See thefc 
articles in their order.) Bach fpecics of plant and 
animal has generally fome peculiar fecretion ; and 
this fecretion in the individual has often fome dif- 
tinguilhing quality, difcoverable by taftc, colour, 
or fmell. Thefc fecrctious have likewife each 
their particular ufes. 

The difference among the various fecretipns of 
the fame iyftem feem principally owing to a differ* 
euce of ftimulants, ana to the various aAion, form, 
and irritable powers of the fecretory organ. The 
paftions often affcA the fecretions; and paflion 
and medicine often afflA one fecretory organ and 
not another. It i9 therefore probable, that the or* 
gans of fecretion, (and the lmalieft fibre is an o^- 
gan of this kind) like the eye, the ear, and all the 
different organs of fenfe^ are each affeAed in fome 
meafure by peculiar ftimulants; ,%j the ftomach 
by hunger, the fauces by thirft, and the genital 
organs by venereal orgafmus. But however much 
the various fluids of living bodies may differ in 
appearance, chemical analyfis has generally redu- 
ced them all to a water, a gluten, a fait, and an oil. 

Sect. VII. Of Intrgupatjqn. 

All living bodies have one, two, or more in* 
teguments, prepared by fecretory organs, as a de- 
fence againft thofe injuries to whicn their fitya- 
tion is expofed. Of thefe integuments, fome pre- 
vent the dilfipation of the fluids, fome refift acrid 
and corrofive fubftances, fome are iudigeftiblc in 
the ftomach, and fome are feemingly incorruptible 
in the earth. By thefc properties they preferve 
feeds and the ova of infeAs for a number pf years, 
waiting the change of foil or of feafon. They 
proteA both from the aAion of weak membra- 
nous ftomach s, and make thpfe animals who 
fwallow them contribute likewife to their propa- 
gation. The gelatinous fubftance cjeAcd by 
birds, and called the tremella nofloc , or JlarfaU , 
is found, by numerous experiments, to be a fub- 
ftance of this kind. (See Nostoc and Tri m el- 
la, N* 3.) Several integuments are u;„ful by 
their ftrengtb and hardnefs. The (hells of the 
beetle are an excellent defence for the membra- 
nous wings which the creature folds up when it 
creeps into the earth. The (hell of the (hail lod- 
ges the inteftines when the animal comes forth tp 
fearch for its food, and furniihes a fefe retreat for 
the body when $ny danger is threatened. Same 
animals, confined tp their (bells, can open and 
dofc them by a mufpular power ; and fpme (hell*, 
like the feales on fiihcs and infeAs, are difpofed 
into plates, fo ns to be no hindraocc to mption. 
Several infeAs which live partly in the water al r 
ways compofe a (heil for thcmtclves where it is 
needful. The ufual materials are fend, draws, or 
mud, which they cement by a vifeid fecretion. 
The (hells of moft infeAs arc corneous. Swam- 
merdam found that cretaceous (hells are compo- 
fed of layers of indurated * membranes, and that 
tN*y are ferret’":?* covered with a :qtic!r. 

1 *1 v ; a 
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4 Many integuments are covered with feathers; 
others with hair or a thick down. Befides many 
gtber obvious ufrs of thefe coverings, they ferve 
in general to repel infcds; and, being bad con- 
jJttCtors of heat, pre;ej ve a genial and nccelTary 
warmth. When the integuments are ccvertd 
with prickles, they repel attacks by the ftrength 
Of their points, or by the venom which they in- 
fijfc, as the ftjngs of nettles and the downs of 
fome infers and plants. When moiftened with a 
Viicid ftcrctipn, they prefer ve the fofrnefs of the 
prevent evaporation, refift acrimony, enable 
plants to deftroy their enemies, and aliift the (nail 
M performing its motions. • 

• B**! 1 plants and animals, but particularly the 
former ? are often proteded by effluvia from their 
^teguments. This is the finer part of their vola- 
tde Q& jlways inflammable, 'and fo iubrile, that 
the cpntirfual emiflion of it from wood or flowtrs 
does apt fcnfibly diminifb their wejght. ’ '] o'this 
pdcur it is owing, that the deadly nightfliade, the 
henbane, hounds tongue, and many others, are 
fc en almoft every high road untouched by ani- 
nijJs. The mnncinelle tree of the Weft Indies e- 
nuts fo very dangerou* vapours, that thofe have 
died who have flept under its Ihade. Jhe lobelia 
iwgifiora of America produces a fuffbeating ob- 
pretSon in the breaft of thofe who refpire n*ar it. 
The return of a periodical diforder. has been attri* 
buted to the exhalation of the rhus toxicodendron. 
(See Rhus, N° y.) Every one knows, fays Chap- 
tal, the cflc&s of mu(k and oriental faffroii on cer- 
tain perfons. lngenhoufz meritions a voting lady 
whofe death wa* occasioned by the fniell of Rlliefc • 
and Trfller tells of another >ho died by the ftndl 
of violets. The felcction of graffes by different a- 
tiimals feems owing to the volatile aroma. But of 
all the vegetable exhalations known,’ thofe emitted 
by the bobun-itpas, or poifon-trce'of ^lava, arc the 
tnoft remarkable. For many miles round no ani- 
mal can breathe the air, no plant dares peep from 
the foil, the fifties die in the poifoned ftream, and 
the birds that fly through its atmosphere yvkh de- 
spairing fhrjeks fink down lif-lefs. : 

. The ’ various colours of the integuments, are 
alfo a fptdes of defence. “ Caterpillars which 
feed on leaves (fays Darwin) are generally green ; 
and' earth-woi-ms the colour of the earthy But t 
terfhes which frequent flowers are coloured like 
them. Small birds which frequent hedges have 
greenifh backs' like the leaves, and light-colour* 
ed bellies like the fky, an$ arc hence lefs yifible 
to the haw£ ho pules under them or over them. 
Thofe birds which are much among flowers, as 
the goldfinch, are furnifhed with vivid colours 
The lark, partridge, and* hare, are of the colour 
Of dry vegetables, or earth on which they reft • 
frogs vary their colour with the mud of the* 
nrcams which they EeqUent; and birds which 
live on trees are green.. Pifti which ,are gene- 
rally lufpended in the water, and fwallows which 
frequent the air, have their bac*s the colour 

ot the diftant ground, ar.d their, bellfcr. of the 

fky. The fphinx convolvuli refembles in colour 
the flower on which it fefts and among plants, 
tne nectary and petals of the ophrys, and of fo»ne 
kinds of the delphinium, rcfemble both in lbini 
ind colour the mleds which plunder them, and 
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thus fometimes efcapC from (heir enemiti by bas- 
ing the appearance of being pre-occupied, Me? 
animals vary their colours with the feaions; si 
thofe which are of various colours in fuir.ma 
Vinter a flume the colour of the how. 

• put a change t- 1 ' colour is not the only chs::; 3 
the integuments. The tree annually all? n 
bark, the lobfter his fliell,-the quad.upcd hi: hs; 
and finned mbs his horns, tlie ferpent his Ik A, ai 
man himfclf renews the feales of the epdcitM 
1 nefe changes ufuallv take place once a-vur, it 
ten twice with refpe$ to ferpents, and mWi 
toads, who devour the Jkins they throw off. h 
the integuments of ova and feeds, rting tbf 
dudion of pajFcntal organs, neither are nor oak 
changed. 

Sect. VIII. Of Irritaetlitt. 


“ Irritability (fays the ingenious Dr 
is that property of the li ving fihre by which niij 
confequence of fti m ulants. Being one of the vi 
Caufes of motion in living bodies, no proper:, t. 
excited more wonder, been the caufc of noted 
ror, or exhibits fuch a number of ftrikingplitriosi 
ha to the tenfes. Thefe effects, however, tar < 
rifen rather horn the mature of the Aimuiaiiu* 
from any tiling rpyfterious in irritability. Mi| 
cf the ftiiqulants by which this property iuloGQ 
is difplayed are often invifible, unknown, 
thought of j and men being confcious thau i* 
her of their motion^ proceed from a ftinculasidl 
is under the dire&ion of a mental ppwri, & 
readily conclude from a fart of analogy, linLeta 
motion in plant and infect that teems to na* 
a ufeful purpofe, and is caufed by fomc irrifl 
ftimulant, is the coi.fcquence of mini (fo - ® 
from within : That irritability is in all cduti 
confequence of nerves, which are thole 
which nature has employed in the animat tiusS) 
to convey ftimuli between body and mind. 'Ik 
Angular con’clufious have led to others tha 
ylmiffible.” % 

. "I'he learned Dr Hal ler, however, the ■ 
who made ufe of this teim, gives a very cuim 
account of irrjtabiHty, which he reprdcii:> 51 
property, not of the nerves^ but of the m/j 
j&rc s y totally diftindt from and indeprrdcut . 
JmJibiliiy. See his account of it under thctfd| 
Anatomy, ^ iqo, and Irritability; wuu 
Monro’s remarks upon it, and experiments va 
pofition to it, under Anatomy, $ 513 — 5x6. 
Abraham Girtanner gives a different 
of initability from both thefe great ph)lku. 
borrowing the late Dr Biownta account * 
principle of Excitability, and adojC' 
yery words ; though he does not do him lh< 
t,o quote hi&.£!cmex:a MeJicin* x but L' 
the term irritability fgr excitability, throng- 
whol^ dcicription.of tliis principle, aithouJ 
Brown’s Excitability aud Haller's JcriUi ^ 
toto cailo different. « 

. But tlie ingenious f^r Barclay, after r<l t 
ing the many ablurd hypothelcvS advaiiced b) " 
fiolo^ ifts on this ar.d other branches of tlie tetor 
flakes the folio whig, au'.ong many other, L *’• 
oblervations, on Irr itability, wldchU L.i 
ders as an effect o* ftimulants. 

.. “ Befide: the other prop^nfities which cpt" 
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^ftimaJants in the fyftem itfelf, the naturalift has 
sxind that light, heat and moifture, in various de- 
ne* from abfolbte darknefs, coldnefs, and drynefs, 
a is ftirculants upon living bodies : he has exi>e- 
iruced that electricity is a general agent, that 
rural plants emit flafties, and that fome animals 
»tn give ihocks rffembling the electric. He has - 
udt it probable that it produces all the wonders 
f cryftallization ; and that the caufe of chemical 
frnitv, and of all the phenomena difplayed by the 
Wtnct, if not limply a modification, is at lead 
fcato it. In the male parts of plant and animal 
W has leen both the fluid and the pollen that gave 
ptlhmulus in 'generation, and are accompanied 
tfeh fo extraordinary changes in the fyftem. He 
a* found that much of the vegetable economy,, 
id even the fynftion of generation itfelf, as the 
rvciopment of the fecundating powder, and its 
plication to the female organ, is partly carried 
9 by wind, heat, and other fuch agents. He has 
afon to conjecture that many general agents iu 
<urc are yet unknown. By the help of chemiftry, 
t has found out lately a confiderable number, 
iltd gabs which are of the very higheft impor- 
occ in both the animal and vegetable economy, 
d which, like the aromas of plants, gr the cau- 
I of contagion, produce their effects without be- 
jt rifihle. It is only, too, of a late date that the 
fcbrated profelTor Galvan i of Bologna has tx- 
W f«> much curiofity through Europe, by the 
gwery of a pertain ftimulus that refidcs in the 
(g> that pallps along clc&ric conductors, and 
Pffbya certain application of metals occafions 
Jhd fialh in the eye, convulfes the body of a 
H| frog, and roufes the detached limbs into ac T 
•» The change of colour in the integuments 
BVdbg to different fcafons and circumflances, 
m i anfwer a rational and pfeful purpofe, 
ftfwds from a caufe thac does not feem to be 
^ known. Even npany agents which are 
tiovifible, nor yet unknown, exert their influ- 
pc in afccret manner, not obvious to the fenfes. 

M generally known, that many Angular move- 
of plants are owing to heat, many to lightj 
Jlevcral to moifture. The barley-corn is often 
krved to crebp on the ground by means of its 
which dilates or contra&s according to the 
krtnt degrees of moifture. The wild oat, enrp 
as an hygrometer, moves through the barn, 
wb through the fields, nor ceafes to be char.g- 
\ its fituation till jts beard fall off, or till it meet 
lb a foil where it conveniently may ftrike root, 
pits whether ir.vifible, unknown, or unthought 
tdiitded by regular and uniform laws under 
Utcat Author of nature, produce effefts that 
Fite prcfcience, wifdom, and defign, and, cauf- 
| a tranfient or permanent propenfity in the 
®b»l part, frequently controuf by rctiftlefs fway 
^finite minds that refide in matter. Thele 
pdi » in a living body, have general!) been found 
topanied with fome fyftem of nerve?;” 

Our author, after fome other remarks, fays that, 

» ali animals the vieour of mind has fome rela- 
® to the quantity of brain, and to the pcrfcc- 
0 °f iU organization * t and that the acutenefs of 
c different fenfes is generally proportioned to 
c quantity of 'nerve beftowed on their organs. 
^ has a greater proportion of brain than any o- 
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ther animal,* but many an animal has a much great- 
er proportion of nerves beftowed on different or- 
gans of fenfe. Many animals have therefore acu- 
ter fenfes than man ; but man has a greater vigour 
of mind than any other animal on this globe. 

“ The brain of quadrupeds is fomewhat ftmilar 
to that of man, but proportionally fmaller, and 
not fo well organized. Willis has obferved, 
that among animals the ftrudture of the cerebrum 
is more variable than that of the cerebellum ; that 
the former generally furnilhes nerves to the vo- 
luntary mufcles, and the latter with the meduim. 
oblongata to the involuntary. 

“ Tht* brain of birds is fcemingly the reverfe of 
the human brain ; the cortical fubltance is the in- 
terior, and the ventricles are fituated in the white 
part on the outfide. In the brain of the bird there 
are no c rcumvolutions like the inteftines, no for- 
nix, corpus callofum, nor corpora ftriata. 

“ The brain of tilhes is in many rtfpetfs flmilar 
in its ftru<fture to the brain of birds. It is very 
fmall in proportion to their body, and is gene- 
rally furrounded with an oily matter. In one ge- 
nus of fiiiies, the gadu=, Dr Monro found fphe- 
roidal bodies between the dura and pia mater, 
and covering the greater part of the nerves like a 
coat of mail. The two fenfes, feeing and hear- 
ing, in many fifties are often acute. By laying 
one ear on the water, and ftriking the l’urface at 
fome diftance, this element is found to be a bet- 
ter conductor of found than even the air. 

“ The reptile tribes have' very little brain, 
and like the fifties have no ganglions upon theii* 
nerves. Moft infc&s have no brain at all, but 
a nervous cord that is full of ganglions, that runt 
from one extremity to the other, and is denomi- 
nated the fpinal marrow. This knotty cord, how- 
ever, is not marrow j the infedt has nothing re- 
fembling a fpine ; and the fituation of the cord in 
the^ammal is often not along the back but the 
breaft. In the filk-worm, and moft other infedts, 
this cord is in contaft with the alimentary canal ; 
and the firft ganglion, which is fometimes called 
the brain , though not in the head, divides, in or- 
der to give a pafiT.ige to the ftomacb, and again 
unites iu a fecund ganglion. Swammerdam found 
in a fpecies of fnail a brain with two lobes, in 
contadt vyith the ftomach, moveable by mufcles, 
and without a fixed place in the body. 

“ The polypes exhibit no appearance of brain 
or of nerve, as in other animals. Their Ikin, how- 
ever, is fuil of a number of fmall granulary bo- 
dies. connedted by a glarcous matter that re- 
fcmblcs a thread. Like row's of beadftrings, they 
extend from one extremity to the other, and a- 
long the arms. Some nerves (adds our author) 
by frequent fervice and habit become fo obedient 
as to convey their ftimuii to the mufcles almoit 
without the co’*fcioufncf3 of mind. The motions 
excited by the ftimuii of nerves are in many cafes 
exceedingly rapid* Thefe may be feen in the 
wings of moft infcdls, but are moft noticed in 
dancers, tumblers, and apes, and all tbofe ani- 
mals that are exhibited for feats of agility. 

u The motions excited in the body by the fti- 
muii of nerves have often been fo vigorous and 
prompt, as to have torn the mufcle from the 
bone, and to have broken the bone itfelf. They 

often 
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often affefl the organs of fecretion, have often 
unhinged the fabric of the fyftem, occafioned 
death, and accounted for the miracles that have 
been afcribed to the power of fancy. The prompt 
motions of what have been named fer^fitive plants 
fcem owing to a different fpecies of ftimulants 
acting on extremely irritable fibres. 

<e In the animal kingdom, all mufcles in the 
time of action are obferved to difcharge a quan- 
tity of their blood ; and thofe mufcles which are 
naturally white aie the mofi irritable. In all living 
bodies, the irritable power will' ceafe to Obey the 
aftion of a Simulant, if either long or violently 
applied. After exercife, therefore, the irritable 
fibre requires reft, after heat cold, after waking 
deep, before it again becomes fubmiflive to thfc 
action of the ftimulant that overwhelmed it. This 
is the reafon that in plants and animals there 
are certain exertions and tundions of the fyftem 
that can only be continued at intervals and feafons. 
The natural ftimuli of involuntary mufcles conti- 
nue to a&, and the mufcles to obey through life.” 

On the whole, the difference,!)! irritability “ a- 
ril'es from the ftruiflure of tire organ itfelf, and 
from the maimer in which the nerve is diftributed 
through it. Qther parts of the animal body, as 
the ftomach, the fauces, and the genital organs, 
are thus affefted by particular ftimulants ; and 
many animals, and even vegetables, may be af- 
fected in various manners, and by various ftimu- 
lants, of whiah nether our feelings nor our fenfes 
can give intimation of any thing analogous,” 

Sect. IX. Of Motion. 

u Irritability, (continues Dr Barclay,) is 
one of the great fources of motion in all living 
bodies; and this power is brought into aCtion 
immediately by nerves or fome other ftimulants. 
Locomotion here is principally conhdercd; for al- 
though the kinds of internal motion employed in 
fecretion and the other functions be as remark- 
able, in the eye of the philofopher, they haye not 
fo generally attracted attention. Moft animals 
are capable by nature of changing thC place which 
their body occupies ; for thisTeafon, the irritable 
fibres, being formed into bundles, calltd mus- 
cles, are in moft animals attached to bones, car- 
tilages, or hard integuments, which they move as 
levers : the# levers, with their mufcles attached, 
are in moft cafes formed into wings, fins, or legs 
of various kinds, and are employed in perform- 
ing the motions of flying, fwimming, walking, 
leaping, and creeping. So very neceffary, in the 
opinion of fome of the ancients, was one or p- 
thcr of thefe inftruments to progreflive motion, 
that the movement of the ferpent was often af- 
cribed to a preternatural caufe, was fuppofed to re- 
ferable the incejfhs dcorum , and procured to the ani- 
mal one of the higheft ranks among the emblematic 
kinds of divinities. Notwithftanding, however, 
the furpnfe tlpd has been occafioned by its lingu- 
lar movement, the motion of fnails, though not 
fo rapid, is in many refpeCts as extraordinary: 
they adhere by a certain vilcid fecretion ; on dry 
ground this fecretion forms a pavement over 
which they glide ; and they proceed by the ac- 
tion of ir.ufck c , without bone, cartilage, or Ihtll, 
to winch tnc mufcles can be attached. 
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“ No animal walks without legs, or flies with- 
out wings ; but there are many that fina with* 
out fins, and that leap and creep without kpj ’ 
The rapidity of movement is not proportioLeCtaj 
the number of inftruments that are employed: ‘ 
the fpout-fifh be obferved to move flowly* 
one ieg, the fea-urchin moves (till flower t 
many thoufandsj the oyfter moves by (qtwl 
cu water; the feallop by the jerk of its ft 
and when in the water it rifes to the furfacta 
fails before the wind. 

“ Many animals are formed by nature to j 
walk, leap, and fwim : the fate of tbofe isr 
uncommon whofe rirmfcles or feet are by i 
attached to their integuments ; the lobfteT i 
bliged to throw off its (bell, and the cat< 
all its feet with the lkin, and in that fituati 
remain ftationary till it receive new inftr 
of motion. Befides the organs here mentk 
the form, the ftCudlure, and even the fpeciftcj 
vity of the body, as depending on the naiurrl 
the bones and mufcles, or as varied by lir, \ 
ficies, and bubbles, with a great variety o I ( 
circumftances, are neceffary to explain i 
ferent phenomena of locomotion. 

u As to vegetable motions , they evidei 
pend on external agents. The motion of t! 
oat has been mentioned ; the wings of 
them to be carried by the wind, their fpeck^ 
vity to float in the water, and their legs crl 
cula to adhere to bodies that are in mo 
lingular motions which have been 
Jleeping, waking , fenfation , and volition, m tfctl 
getable kingdom, teem only the con fequenCT 
light, heat, moifture, and fuch ftimulants,: 
invifibly or with fecrct influence : the 
and clofing 'of the meteoric flowers zjt 
coriefpgndent to the ftates of the atn 
and the opening and clofing of the cqui 
and tropic flowers, to the Tight, the 1 ^ 
foortnefs of the day. 

“ The principal intentions of locomotrtl 
to get food, to ftiun danger, to promote r 
courfe, and difperfe the fpecies.” 

Sect. X- Of Habit. 

Haeit in phyfiology differs a little from! 
ufuai meaning. Dr Barclay ufes it k ‘ to 
that principle in living bodies by which they 
commodate themfelves to circuinftanccl, : 
as it were a different nature, and in manyr 
undergo a fpecies of tran&formatibn/ 

So greatly do fome vegetables accotr 
themfelves to different fituations, to foil, to 
mate, and the ftate of Cultivation, that 
ralifts, not Accuftomed to nice ntid ac 
criminations, h«1vc often miftaken the varii 
the fame plant for fo many fpecies. Thefe vait^ 
may be daily feen by examining the pUntl 
grows on the mountains, in the vallcp, \ 
garden, or in the fields *, or by bringing it f 
rude uncultivated ftate, when it fometimrs I 
afide its formidable prickles, and changes the! 
lour and ftrufture of its flowers. 

Both in plants and animals the dclic zcjjtM 
gcur of the conftitution are oftencr the 
habit and ctrcumrtance than original 
tion. The 7iry:rg colour of the ‘ifltrsfl 
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lad iti changing with the feaions have been they are expofed, 
nentioned. We may add, that animals co- 
rtrod with a down or hair have it thick or thin, 
ong or (hort, according, to the exigence* of cli- 

Dite. 

Tbcfc changes on their bodies are accompanied 
rvth others, which are the caufes of new taftes, 
ew propensities, and new manners. At the Cape 
f Good Hope the oftrich fits on her eggs day 
Id night like other birds ; but in Senegal, where 
k beat is greater, (he leaves them to the fun d&> 
g the day. In thofe countries where orovifions 
| be found during the greateft part of the year, 
thee gradually lofes the propenfity of layiug 
ftores for winter; and in thofe countries in* 
ed with monkeys, many birds, which in other 
Kates build in buihes and the clefts of trees, 
lend their nefts upon (lender twigs, and by thia 
nioui device elude the rapacity of their ene- 
EL Man, from imitation, has a great number 
bhiti peculiar to himfelf ; and phyfical caufes 
tie iogeaioufly been affigned for the variety of 
I features and complexion. Few experiments 
ft yet been made to (how how far this accom- 
•datiog principle may be extended in the differ- 
‘ ‘ i of plants and animals. 

Loftco happens among living bodies, that fe- 
Icharaderiftic difiintfions, as the colour, the 
, and a number of difeafes that are origi- 
e effects of circum fiance, at laft become fo 
i the fy fen, that they become hereditary 
I feme generations. With regard to am- 
fefc fads are well known ; and as to vege- 
Jk has been obferved, that the apple trees 
fore lent from Britain to New England blof- 
I firft too early for the climate, and bear 
I *, and that it is only after fome years that 
toaform to their fituation. The perma- 
<£ thefe effects has often been the caufe of 
ooofufion and error in philofophy : for the 
Ikt, mtftaking the lading, though temporary 
b of habit for the real and efientiai qualities 
ties, has often drawn conclufions from his ex- 
eats that hare been coatradided by fimilar 
fcnentf' in other circa raftances. This is one 
t obvious rcaions why experiments exhibit 
ly inconfiftencies, and why we are amufed 
inch a multitude of vifionary theories about 
operties of fiving bodies. From not attend- 
i the numerous circum fiances that induce 
K and to that general accommodating prin- 
m bring bodies, many medical prefcriptions 
iptoniy ufelefs but mifehievous. 

accommodating principle is one of the 
tenets of irritability. Its various cfftds a- 
snthe adions of different fiimulanta on the 
fe fibre ; and the after duration of thefe cf- 
Bom the modifications of irritable fibres, be- 
Jibbttual from the frequent repeated adion 
■t trouiUntf. The defign of this accommo- 
|| principle hr to fit both the plant and the 
P for a more eaten five and a more varied 
1 of ezifience. 

[ Sect. XI. (yTRAwsFORMAriow. 

ip changes which plants and animals under- 
P® metamorphofis or transformation are none 
■bbly finking, than any of thofe to which 
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from the variations of habit 
or the change of integoments. It has indeed been 
afierted, that thefe alterations confifi in throwing 
off certain temporary coverings or envelopes ; but 
there is here a want of precifion in the ideas, and 
confequently a want of accuracy in the expjref- 
(ion. The feme persons who make this afifcrtiou 
inform us, that caterpillars change their (kin, and 
many of them even feverai times, previous to the 
period of their transformation. Transformation, 
therefore, and a change of integuments, by their 
own conceffioos, are different things. The truth 
is, transformation frequently takes place indc* 
pendent of any change of integuments; and there 
is often a change Of the integuments without 
transformation or any appearance of a new form 2 
but a new form or change of appearance is al* 
ways implied in meUmorphofis or transforma# 
tion. This new form is fometimes occafioned by 
a change of (hape, confifiency, and colour; as 
when the lobes of a feed are converted into fe- 
minal leaves. It is fomethnes occafioned by a 
change of proportions among the parts. It ip 
fometimes occafioned by the addition of new or- 
gans; as when the emmet receives wings, and the 
plume of the feed is fed by new roots ftrikiug in- 
to the ground ; or it is occafioned by a change of 
both the fprm and the organs, and their mode of 
operation, as happens remarkably in fome in felts: 
for, though ail living bodies, plants, and animals, 
undergo partial or general transformation, yet 
thefe changes are chiefly obfervable among in# 
felts. Many infills appear to confifi of two dif- 
tinlt animal bodies, one within the other: the 
exterior, a creature of an ugly form, redding ia 
the water or under the earth, breathing by gills, 
or fometimes by tracheae projecting from the tail, 
pofiefling a voracious and grovelling appetite, 
and having a fyfiem of fenguifcrou9 veffeU that 
circulates the blood towards the head. When 
all its parts decay and fell off, the creature in- 
dofed Succeeds in its (lead : this often is an ani- 
mal of a different form, generally lives in a dif- 
ferent element, feeds on a different fpecies of 
food, has different inftruments of motion, differ- 
ent organs of fenfe, and different organs of rcfjpi- 
ration, and differently fituated ; and, being en- 
dowed with the parts of generation, inclines to 
gratify the fexual propenfity, and produces an 
embryo which becomes like the firfi, and from 
which afterwards in procefs of time a creature is 
evolved fimilar to itfelf. 

44 If the embryo or egg be depofited on a leaf, 
the leaf is frequently obferved to bend, to wrap 
it in folds intended for the purpofe, and to pro- 
telt it from injuries and danger. If depofited ia 
the body of an animal or plant, they accommo- 
date themfelves to its wants and neccfiities, and 
fnroiih a tumour which ferves it for a nidus, and 
befidet, like an uterus, fupplics it with nourilh* 
meat 5 and if depofited in the body of aa infelt, 
the creature provides for the future dedication of 
its younf charge with all the tender care of a pa- 
rent, and then dies.” 

Thefe circumftances, added to the great va- 
riety of forms which infills affuxne, reader it fomc- 
times difficult to know who is the parent. We 
. Igj. | R ^ aQC€y pronou n ce wish certainty 

who 
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who is the true parent of the gordtus, known 
by the name of the feta equina , or hair eel. A 
fet of experiments, which Dr Barclay once 
began with a view to throw fome light on the 
fubjedt, were interrupted unfortunately by an ac- 
cident, and he has not fince had leifure to refume 
them. He learned only, from a number of obfer- 
vitions, that certain biack beetles about the end 
of the fummer months have the ftrofigeft propen- 
(ity to run into the water, where they foon die ; 
and that one or two, and fometimes three or 
more, of thofe eels gradually drop from the bettfe 
by the anus. 

If the reader wifh to be rrtoch acquainted with 
the manner? and transformations of infers, he 
will derive information and pleafure from confut- 
ing the plates and memoir? of Reaumur. If he 
wifh to know their intimate ftnt&ure, the Mbon- 
ous Swammerdam can introduce him to a new 
and amufing fpecies of anatomy. Thrs laft author 
had, before Reaumur, defined and deferibed the 
kinds of tranfmutatiom among ihfefts and fome 
other animals. He has fhown fimilar tranfmuta- 
tions in plants ; and in plate 46 of his Bock of Na- 
ture, has compared the frog and the clove July- 
flower under their fix different forms. In all li- 
ving bedias poiTeffed of mind, the changes of 
form,' as well as the change of habit and of 'age, 
are ufually accompanied with new propenfities, 
appetites, and paflions. 

Microfcopic obfervations having demonftrated, 
that all the forms of the plant and animal exifted 
previoufly in the feed or embryo, transformation 
mult be owing entirely to the evolution of the dif- 
ferent parts by means of nutrition. By means of 
transformation different elements are peopled, the 
different fen finis varioufly adorned, and animated 
nature wonderfully diVc/fifkd without a multipli- 
cation of beings. 

Sect. XII. Of Generation. 

Many o^ the catifes which contribute to the for- 
mation of a living body have hitherto eluded hu- 
man refearch ; and perhaps arc beyond human 
edmprehenfion. Some philofophers, cOnfidering 
the extreme divifibility of matter, arid learning 
from* the microfcopc that transformation is but the 
development of certain parts that previoufly exit- 
ed, have imagined that generation is fomewhat 
analogous; that all regularly organifed bodies re- 
ceived their form at the beginning ; that the firft 
cf every genus and fpecies contah'ed by involution 
the numerous millions of fuceeeding generations ; 
and that the union of fhe two fexes gives only a 
ft im ulus, and brings into view forms that had em- 
itted fince the world began.- . 

The abfurdity of this hypothecs, whfch attemp- 
ted to explain a thing that rs unknd<wn 9l by what 
mult forever remain V/7 comfrehen/ble to the human 
mind in its- present ftate, fs felf- evident. Several 
other theories of generation are mentioned under 
Anatomy. See alfo Midwifery, SeS . II. 

' “ But for a long time paft (fays Dr Barclay,) the 
molt rational phyfiologifts have generally agreed, 
that the embryo is formed gradually and flowly in 
one or other of the two fences, not by chemical 
combination and mixture, but by a fyftem of or- 
gans, directed by laws aud prompted by* ftimuli. 
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with many of which s^e are yet unaequn iM. 
From the great Hippocrates downwards to A ; b 
pendens and Harvey, the credit of furnifbu^ ^ 
foetal embryo W3s almoft universally given toih 
fcmales'of oviparous animals. Among the nvip- 
fous, appearances were fuch, tbit the female 
left to conteft it with the male. At laft theec*! 
of J-euwfShoek's difeoveries feemed to put it 
end to all doubts entertained upon the fchfcff. 
He very plainly fiw, through his micrcfoTt 
that very great prefufion of particles, th 3 t mono 
and fro with amazing rapidity in the male fcnai 
(See Animalcule, $ 6.) Upon this he 
ced the dodtrine of Ham>Ce, who had ftet tarf 
before,* knd fuppofed from their motions th^tid 
particles were not only animalcules, but tfcip* 
ciples or rudiments of that ammfcl in wks&t 
were formed, and that they were depofiNfW* 
uterus of the female only to be nouriihdtf 
augmented in frze. 

“ What raifed fufpicions againft this t'^ 1 
were the numerous animalcules difcovcrabl? H 
the microfcope in other fluids, and that v=g ps* 
fofion of you j embryos in thofe 
‘Yer more than one or two arrive at maturri. I 
was an objection to it, that fome female* tadtert 
impregnated where the hymen remained 
and where the vulva had been fhnt 
leave only a paffage for the urine. The ok* 
men rn thefe in fiances cduld have rexkim 
the moiith of the utenls.* It wal anotber T lw 
all bifd£ which have no intrant penis the fflk# 
men is rtever fertt farther than the mowth ef ^ 
vulvrf, and that a fingle aft of the male iiprf 
nates the whole egg< of fhe ovarium. Alia#' 
jedtion is the pollen of flower*, which b 
plied immediately to the feed, hut often terP 
tant part of the veflel in which it is contact^! 
4th may be taken from frogs and fifties ofl 
thofe animals who& eggs are impregnstrflB 
emiffiort. And laft y, Haller had obiervedlkB 
let completely foimed in thofe eggs tbatw® 
fecundated. 

“ It is now pretty generally known, thiB 
embryo does not commence its exigence 
Cavity of the uterus. De Graaf obferwd ft <*1 
paflage down the Fallopian tube ; he i 
place where it firft began in the tefticlc of tori 
male ; and cafe9 have occurred where it 
the Fallopian tube, where it has fallen Hoi 
abdomen, where the placenta has been to* 
and the foetus has grow n among the vifeera oH 
low er belly. See MitnvifERY, Part I. $r£.u 

“ From thefe fadts it has been concluded, * 
withftanding fome feeble objections, tbal the 
male tefticles are real ovaries contalnmgegp‘1 
thefe eggs are brought into adtion by the fa 
ting power of the male fatten, which is fortf! 
thrown into the cavity of the uterus, fometifld 
plied only to its mouth, and forhetiines fp* 
over the egg after erniffion. The principal 
rened, therefore that odctii* between o\ijd 
and viviparous animals, confidcred as to* B 
pears to be this : the former are accuftpn*°J| 
ejedt their embryo before it efcapei 
membranes of the egg ; the latter retain it jjfl 
in the uterus until it acquires a confidence 
until the membranes can hold it no longo'' 3 
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hen cjed it when the membranes are burft. A 
dint ib ovipaVous when it yields teed ; viviparous 
then it produces a gem, a bud, a bulb, or an 
fed root. The membranes of the feed being re- 
wved, an incipient embryo is feen through the 
Mcrofcope. 

u Some animals, according to the feafon, ejeCfc 
be embryo inclofrd in its membranes, or retain it 
i the uterus tin the membranes are broken. 
Wc are the animals which are fa id to be ovi* 
irwii at one period and viviparous at another. 
Hume animals the fexua! union is almoft in* 
haneous. It conftitutes nearly the bufinef* of 
I in the laft ft age of the ephemeron; and the 
I k both of the frog and toad often continues 
itfe back of the female not for hours and for 

L only but for fome weeks. Upon exami- 
i it has been found, that with his fore feet 
tiffifts the female to protrude her eggs through 
e windings of the oviduct ; and wheri they at 
I arrive at the anus, a lpecies of the toad has 
en obferved to draw them out with his hind 
p. Thefe animals were probably the firft of 
t mafculme gender who pradtifed this art.” 
fit Dr Barclay adds fome humorous remarks* 
d concludes that u due honour has not been af- 
fed to the objletrical toad for his difeovery,” by 
jfaitators and fucceflbrs the Men~m':d<wrves* 
TAmong all living bodies the two foxes are ge- 
“T fimilar; and the male fex is generally diftin- 
1 by fuperior ftrength, beauty, and courage, 
w, however, does not hold uni serially, 
nales of fome carnivorous animals, who 
l by the male to provide for their offspring, 
pr, ftrongcr, and more ferocious than he. 
[ fome inledts the male and female have no 
tty even in form. The male of the glow- 
i is a beetle, which flies in the dark, and is 
fted uot by the form, but the brilliancy of bis 
fcfo The female gall infedt is a large mafs 
|t vegetable excrefcence, without locomotion ; 
ale a fraall fly full of a&ivity. The one is as 
f to the other as a Harpy to a Venus, and as 
poportioned in point of bulk as a horfe to an 

fin many animals the diftin&ions of fex are 
pealed in the body. When any of their parts 
ffbeed externally, or protruded occafionallv, 
tsulc parts are ufually prominent, and the U> 
Ie holiow, in order to receive them. In the a* 
% however, in many fli^s, and a few hornets, 
tcafc is reverfed ; the female parts fuffer erec- 
and the male parts are open and hollow for 
jr reception. 

* The external fituation of thefe parts is very 
Ifh varied in different ^animals. In many worms 
I ®car to the head. It is often upon the fide of 
[fail ; near to the bread in the female of the 
By. It is at the extremity of the antennae 
• ®ale fpider. The vulva enters from the 
1 is birds. Its common fituation in mod a- 
is well known. The male penis, where 
t i* one, is fometimes found to enter the vulva, 
^etim es not: it is fometimes imperforated, 
■Jttknes forked, fometimes double, fometimes 
py, fometimes bony, fometimes ftraight, fomc- 
winding fpirally like a ferew, fume times with 
XVII Past IL 
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a knob, and fometimes with a point at its extremi* 
ty, according to the kinds and varieties of animals. 

“ Few individuals have more than one fex. 
Many fnails, however, are androgynous, and have 
two. In copulation they perform the office of two 
foxes, and are mutually impregnated. This dr- 
cumftance has often led the fecfualift to wilh that 
he were a fnail. With equal reafon the epicure 
might wifn to be one of thofe worms that imbibt 
by abforbents, and fuck in nouriihment by a thou* 
fand mouths. The organs employed may be 
more in number, the continuance of their function 
may be much longer, and yet the gratification 
may be lefs. .The difcreet beauty can afford a 
million of pleasures to her lover, which no fnail or 
fonfualift enjoys, and which proftitution can nevet 
yield. 

“ The male and female parts of the vegetable 
are fometimes both on the fame flower, fometimet 
on feparate flowers, and fometimes even on diffe- 
rent plants of the fame lpecies. Befides the flow- 
er, another organ of generation is found in vege- 
tables. This is the corona, from which the buds 
and branches proceed. It is a fubltance between the 
pith and the ligneous circles, and from which the 
diametral infertments diverge. See Botany, Ini 

“ The corona is moft confpicuous at the time 
when the feed is to be formed ; and the tefticles 
and ovaries of thofe animals which procreate only 
at ftated periods are diminiihed in fize, and fome- 
times disappear till the genial feafon.” 

With regard to the decifion of the fex of the foe- 
tus, our learned author thinks that, “ wherever 
a male or female is produced, the ftimulus of that 
particular fox, whatever was the caufo, had du- 
ring the time of coition and conception acquired 
the afeendency over the parts that were to be- 
come fexual in the emb ry o. We cannot fo readily 
anfwer the queftion, Why the offspring fiiould 
poffefs the form and difpofitions or one parent, 
and the fox of the other? In this cafe, the diffe- 
rent ftimuli may have aCfced differently on different 
parts ; in the cafo of hermaphrodites, which are 
very common in the horfe, the afs, the cow, and 
the Bleep, the two parents feem to divide the 
form, the fox, and th*. difpofitions, equally be- 
tween them. 

“ The particular caufo which excites the orgafn t 
in the female organs is not afeertained. (See Or- 
gasm.) That vifeous fluid which young lafrivi- 
ous females ejeCt when fond of the male, is chiefly 
a focretion from the glands of the vagina, the 
mouth of the uterus, and the neighbouring parts. 
In fome refpeCts it appears to be fimilar to thofe 
periodical difeharges of females which frequently 
affume the ereCt pofture ; and thefe difeharges be- 
ing ufually difeontinued during the times of preg- 
nancy and fuckl in g, we mult fuppofe that it is a 
portion of that fluid which nature has prepared 
for the ufe of the foetus. Thefe difeharges are al- 
ways a proof that the female hat arrived at the 
age of puberty ; that her ovaiy is now performing 
its office ; and that (he is difpofed to propagare 
her kind. Whatever be the caufo of the female 
orgafmus, it is often fo ftrong as to counteract 
the natural efleds of the feminal fluid, and pn- 
vent impregnation. For this reafon, few youoa 
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and lafcivious females conceive immediately after 
their marriage; and after coition, therefore, ia 
cattle, it is fometimea a practice to beat the fe- 
male, to plunge her in water, to weary her with 
running, and to ufe other means to prevent the 
return of the iexual defire. 

“ In man, and fome of the nobler animals, the 
influence of fancy over the organs of generation is 
unqueftionably great ; but the extent and mode of 
ns agency is not defined. Thofe who allow it fo 
much power in imprefiing marks, and altering the 
form and colour of the foetus, fupport their opi- 
nion rather -by the number than the ftrength of 
their argument . Many of the ftoiics which they 
adduce as proofs are fabulous, and have brought 
the truth of the whole into queftion. The reports, 
however, of the French commiflioners who were 
appointed to examine the nature of animal mag- 
netism, ought to deter the candid inquirer from 
drawing very haft v conclufions.f The queries of 
Fienus, in his fmall work entitled De Firibus Ima- 
ginationh Tra3atM> concerning the powers of this 
mental faculty are important and curious, and 
might be of ufe in directing our rcfearches ; but 
they ought to be anfwered by accurate experi- 
ments, and not by acute metaphyfical reafoning, 
and hiftorical anecdotes that are ill authenticated. 

“ To prevent a confufion of genera and fpecies, 
animals are generally reftridted by propenflty to 
their o\vn kind; and the feminal fluids, belides, 
being various in various animals, cannot indiferi- 
m'nately a<ft as a ftimulus ort all female organs of 
generation. The changes of form induced by ha- 
bit, which is owing itfelf to the influence of ftiimt- 
lt, will partly explain the manner in which the 
progeny is made to refemble the male. As the ir- 
ritability of different parts is of different kinds, 
the ftimulus will have a different effect on different 
organs j and in thefe cafes, where either genera or 
fpecies are mixed, the parts which are inoft and 
leaft affected by the ftimulus of the male will be 
obvious in the fhape and form of the offspring. 

We have hitherto fpoken of generation as be- 
ing performed by the temporary intercourfe of 
two fexes ; but the- pneeron is an inftance w here 
fexual diftin<ftions are not always neced'ory.” (See 
Puceron.) “ Even where they exift, they are 
daily difpenfed with in the vegetable kingdom. 
Plants grow from the gem, the bulb, the leaf, or 
the root. They propagate by flips, by fuckers, 
and by layers ; and fome of them, as the houfe 
leek and fome grafles, multiply by fpontaneous 
reparation. In fome animals the diftindtions of fex 
are totally unknown. Infufory animalcules mul- 
tiply their fpecies by continual divifions and fub- 
divilions of their own body; fome polypes, by 
fpontaneous feparation, fplit tranfveriely, fome 
longitudinally, and fome even fend off fhoots. 
When experiments have been made upon thefe a- 
riimals, it has been difeovered that the numerous 
and artificial divilions of their body or their head 
produce entire animals. Trembley learned that 
they might be engrafted upon one another, and 
produce monfters as wild and extravagant as poet 
or fabulift has ever dreamed of. 
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“ The alimentary canal of fome animals di!*- 
butes nourifhment thro* the whole body witho;: 
the intervention of circulating vefFcls, and the 
organs of vegetables are generally difilfed tlm>i 
the whdle fyftem. The cafe is the fame in polypi 
as in plants. Every part is a miniature of tu 
whole. It is found to have fimi'ar organs of t- 
geftion, of refpiration, of circulation, andcf 
neration. In perfect animals all the parts art 235 
dependent on one another ; the vital organs b* 
diftindt fituations, and their powers art concert^ 
ted in diltinft place®. The arm of a man Usa| 
heart*, lungs, ftomach, or organs of genenti*] 
but the branch of a tree has as complete a f)fa< 
of organs as the trunk Hfelf, and is as 
of that body from which it grew- as the graft it 
dependent of the ftock. The feveral parts of jfc 
feft animals all contribute to make one id* 
the feveral parts of a plant or polype, whecsM 
together, form only a congeries of living kdij 
Tlufe fadts contribute to explain the pnsJ 
phenomena in this mode cf propagation.” ' 

Sect. XIII. O/S leep. 

u Sleep (fays Dr Barclay,) is rather as 
tion of mind than a property of body, and is 
fore more naturally a fubjedt of metaphyfio 
of phyfiology. This affection is often 
fatigue and exerede ; and feveral perfoa* 
they are weary and no longer able to mar 
limbs, (ay they are exhaufted. Though lk' 
exherfled, in this exproflion, has feldomaDyptdJ 
meaning, it feem9, however, to have beta 
means of fuggeftirg a theory with regard to - 
This theory fuppofes that fleep is occafexd] 
the exhauftion of irritability in the living 
but it feems to be founded on very ** 
partial obfervations, or rather has been 
like many others, prior to any obfervations at 
and afterwards tortured to account for the jjd 
dical returns of fleep, for the almoft onrt&||| 
drowfinefs of infants, and for that lifticfs 
inadtion fo often attendant on old age. 1 
exhauftion of irritabifity can well be fuppo^B 
have taken place, the propenfity to fleep on™ 
occafions becomes irrefiftible, from the eta™ 
monotonous fpeaking, from ftiUnefe, darkceh*! 
from the famenefs of lccnery around us ; a?d wlfl 
one ftimulus, after long application, enroll" 
more (a plain proof that the irritable prioeipk 
by no means exhaufted,) another ftimulus that 
lefs powerful in ordinary calcs is accomp^j 
with excitement. 

In all living bodies there is a continual 
and repair, or to fpeak with more prccinca 1 
accuracy, one procefs of affimilation and ancM 
of ciflolutron conftantly taking place in?lltfce« 
forent parts of the fyftem. This aftiirihdj 
when the body is healthy, predominates in y< 
diflolution prevails in old age ; and tiff 
nearly on a par during the vigour and mendt^ 
life. A gentle and moderate exertion of 
body will promote both. And laftly, immodflfl 
exertion in either refpeft, or any exertion tU 
not fuited to our ftrength, habits, or 


* f From tbit paffage> as <ivcll as from fome others , which <we have not quoted , Dr Barclay 
p ti t morr faith in the doSrinc of Animal Magnetism, than mofi other modem Brisijh 
that article. * - 1 
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fc, pfcteota aiBmilation, haftens diflolution ; and 
v m-ans which nature employs to reftore the 
jiance is ufually by inducing a (late of deep* 

“ When the balance is reftored, and all the parts 
t again repaired for difeharging their office, man 
wakes; but his waking period is of fhort dura- 
»n, if appetite or paffion do not engage him in 
me paifu.t, if his mind be not occupied with 
me objed, or if 1.0 flimuli be applied from with- 
it This period feems chiefly intended for cof- 
ftmg food, and for being employed in thofe ex- 
fans which promote refpiration, digeftion, ab- 

r on, circulation, and fecretion ; while fleep, 
the food is collected, aflitls nutrition, and 
iiotes aflimilation throughout the fyftem If 
St is the natural food of the fpecies cannot be 
fcdcd by the plant or animal in a fhort time, 
jperiod of fleep is proportionally reftrided. If 
‘food received be difficultly aflimilated, the 
fed of fletp is proportionally extended. If the 
d be not prepared for afiimilation, the deep is 
srbed. If it be difficultly prepared by the or- 
the active exertions are more vigorous ; if 
ly prepared, they are more feeble. If it be 
tfted during the day, the fleep is in the night 5 
tfccode&ed during the night, the fleep takea 
fc during the day ; and all lining bodies are di- 
ll by nature to feled that time and fpeciea of 
* Whichiis moft fuited to their nature, their' 
their circumftances, and age. 
favour nutrition, not only the body, but 
‘ mind, muft be allowed to indulge in reft, 
i fleeps, and bis mental faculties are un- 
iint, that thofe fiindions employed m nu-j 
ay not be difturbed. The mental facuL- 
ftill feeble in a more advanced period of- 
the moderate exertions of mind and bo- 
are natural to youth are chiefly fuch as 
‘ preparatory organs of ti e fyftem, and 
growth : but the adive and vigorous ex- 
f manhood, confidercd with refpedt to 
r - to body, foon caufe dilfolution to pre- 
Pttein the (hale, and old age becomes liftlefs, 
p, and drowfy, and the mind returns to 
pood or dotage, bccaufe living bodies accom- 

r ‘ themfelves to circumftances, and the pre- 
dilfolotion is retarded by the frequent re- 
•of ret and of deep, which favour the aflimi- 
r power, countered reabforption, and oppofe 

?ot the beft of reafons, the mind is not allow- 
>jndge for itUelf when it is proper to eat, to 
k, to fleep, to wake, and to propagate the fpe- 
■'Tbefe and the like are offices too important to 
ply intrufted with a being of fo very limited 
pace. In all thefe cafes, it is therefore di- 
■ by certain propenfities refulting from the 
Pac oaleauence of ftimuli or organic ftruc- 
iBcingoftep amufed with thoughts and ideas 
pfc objedi which are purely intellectual, as 
of memory, the forms of fancy, and its 
petitions in the way of reafoning ; being in- 
P with force little power in roufing, calming 
^•gnUting the paffions, the delires and appe- 
al aad having the command of all the voluntary 
ements of the body ; it fometimes neglects its 
|e of the fyftem, deftroys it fometimes by ex* 
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ceffive indulgence, and fometimes employs it in 
accomplilhing ends peculiarly its own. 

“ The natural returns of waking and fleeptng 
may be altered by the prefence or abfence of fli- 
muli, and are curioufiy affeded by the influence 
of habit. Although the commencement of one of 
thefe periods be changed, the commencement of 
the other will continue as before. If a perfon be 
accnftomed to fleep percifely at 9 P. M. and to 
rife again at 6 A. M. though his deep in the even- 
ing may now and then be kept oil till ia he wiH 
waken at fix ; and though continued by darknefs, 
quietnefs, or fuch-like caufe 1 , till the day be ad- 
vanced, it will recommence in the evening at 9. 
The ftate of phyfiology is fuch at prefent, that we 
cannot aflign any precife phyfical caufe for the na- 
tural kinds of fleeping and waking, or for their 
regular periods of return. 

“ Plants too have been faid to fleep. At the 
approach of night, .many of them are obferved to 
change their appearances very confiderably, and 
fometimes even to fuch a degree a3 fcarcely io be 
known for what they were before. During the 
night, many leaves, according to the nature of the 
plant, rife up, hang down, or fold themfelves in 
various wavs for the protection of the flowers, the 
buds, the fruits, or young flems ; and many flow- 
ers, to efcape a fuper^bundance of mo (lure, 
hang down their mouths towards the earth, or 
wrap themfelves up in their calyxes. Thefe phe- 
nomena are owing to ftimuli ading from without : 
moft of the motions are performed at the joints 
where the leaves and petals* articulate with the 
ftem. A period of reft is as necefiary to plants a9 
fleep is to animals; the rapid growth^ obfervable 
in plants during the night, is a ftrong proof that 
the organs employed in aflimilation had been dif- 
turbed in difeharging their fundions during the 
day, when expofed to the adions of heat and light 
and of other ftimulants.” 

Such is the ingenious Dr Barclay’s theory of 
Sleep in animals and plants. Without objecting 
to the former branch of it, or entering at a I up r 
on the latter, wt fhall quote, by way of contrail, 
the theory of the late eminent Dr John Brown, 
refpeding the fleep of animals which appears 
fully as plaufible and confident, as any we have 
met with. To prevent any mifuuderflanding of 
the terms we refer the reader to the articles, 
B&unonian System, f 4 ; Excitability, $ j 
— ; Excitement, $ 1; Stimulus, &c. 

“‘As Death” (fays the Dodor) “ clofes all the 
labours of life, fo Sleep doles thofe of everyday ; 
and, as the former is the confequrnce of a per- * 
fed extinction of the excitement, either from a 
complete exhauftion or extreme abundance of ex- 
citability 5 fo the latter fucceeds a diminution of 
excitement, during which the excitability is ei- 
ther, j. only fo far diminifhed, that it can be ac- 
cumulated again; or, 1. fo abundant, that the 
excefs can be wafted ; and, in each cafe, the ex- 
citement reftored. Such is the nature of the exci- 
tability of animals, that it can rtithcr be deficient 
nor over-abundant, without detriment ; a defi- 
ciency producing indired, and a fuper-abundance 
dired debility. And, as any exciting power, car- 
r»fd beyond its boundary, produces the former, 
Uuui and 
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|iid the witfc* bolding of any gives odfcafion to the 
latter ; the fame proportion holds good of the ex- 
xefl ive or too fparing ufe of any of them, or of 
ill. Sleep, then, is the tffe# of our adion* dp- 
ring the day, at firft giving always more and more 
excittnunt, afterwards lefs and lefs, in propor- 
tion to the continuance of their operation, but fo 
ps always to afford fome excitement, till the per- 
son arrives at that ft ate, where the degree of ex- 
citement, neceffary to the waking ftate, no long. 
Cr txifts. Of this we have the tnoft certain proof, 
in every day's experience, and in the common 
fffefl of all the exciting powers to produce fleep. 
Thus a certain degree pf heat, food, drink, la- 
bour of body or mind, and paffion or emotion, 
when their Aimulus neither Oops fhort of the 
proper point, nor goes beyond it, all give a dif- 
pofition to flesp. This is the mod falutary fleep. 
Premature, unfeafonable, or morbid fleep, is 
produced by either indirect or dired debility, 
With refped to the former, an exerflive opera- 
tion of any ope or more of the ftimuli produces 
it, by acting m excels and wafting the excitabili- 
ty, fuch as hurried drinking, dec. Of the direct- 
ly debilitating powers, which produce the fame 
effect, the want, or fpariug application, of the 
powers, which, by a due degree of ttimulus, in- 
duce fleep, will induce g bad kind of it.” Elcm. 
Xed. Voi. 1 . p. *66 — 170. 


Sect. XIV. Of Death. 

“ Death is the ceflai;on and total abfepce of the 
living principle in organized bodies. It is feme* 
times imitated by fleep and fwoons ; and a ftate 6f 
torpor in many inftances e 4 n hardly be diftinguifb- 
ed from it. Several moires and a tew animals, as 
the ears of blighted wheat, the feta equina, the 
wheel polype, and fome (hails, may be fafely pre- 
ferved as dried preparations, not for months only 
but for years: and after irritability and feiifation 
have been totally fufpended, will return to life 
upon the proper application of moifture. A wheel 
polype was put by Fontana upon a bit of glafs, 
fend expofed during the whole fummer to the 
noonday fun ; another was expofed in a fimilar 
manner for a year and a half; and, after they 
were like a piece of hardened ghie, were reftored 
to the ufe of all their functions by a tew drops of 
water. Wherever t here is death, there rauft there- 
fore be likewife a partial or general decompofitiod 
in one or more of the vital organs. This decom- 
p 1 tion takes place naturally in fome living bo- 
dies after a few hours, in fome after a few days ; 
the life of others is extended to weeks ; fome are 
vigorous for months or a feafon. Man has often 
feen more than fourfeore ; and the hardy oak iilr- 
vives the fliock of two or three centuries. Theft 
pbfervations confpire tp (how that there is a certain 
period of exigence allotted by nati re to every 
lpecies of living bodit’6. In the individual this 
period is fom? times abridged, and may be fome- 
vimes extended by circiimftances ; yet there h a 
bound which it cannot pafs, whetr the vital organs 
l uft be decompofed, and the fyftem moulder 
w ith the dull. The time of incubation and the 
time of geftation are pretty much defined in eve- 
ry fpecies, becaufe the circumftances of the indi- 
vidual in tfccfe cafts are generally limilar ; but, 
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afftr emerging from the fetal ftate, tk indhito. 
als are partly entrufted to their own oigaas 
the chances of Ufe, which are much varted; id 
hence the difference of their age. 

u Life in general ftems to be proportioned toth 
fpace occupied by that ferics of tunttwu vbd 
the fpecies is evidently deftined tp perform : of 
here fometimes the accommodating pnnepic 1 
Angularly remarkable. As tf e period of iciyi 
never feen to commence in the fpecies till dot rf 
propagation \>e nearly elapftd, and as propagaa^ 
in the lower tribes of plants and of animali a ft 
ten the immediate harbinger of death jfosquja 
nimals which have not propagated, indulged ftf 
propexiftty, nor |ecOBX uftpaiy frem t.u uyaf 
of defire, continue vigorous longer than oris® 
.1- if waiting for an opportunity )if(* 

kind. And in the vegetable kin] fe* 
individual is evgr the victim of delire ® 
annuals, if prevented from flowering and 
in their proper feafop, will live double, andi 
times tnpie, the ufual time, liil thtfc 
Jbxnchow performed, and then die. 
the organs are fully evolved, and have 
or have continued fer the ufual time a«* , 
difeharging, thofe offices tor which the WRfit 
tended; dilfolution comjwences, tbc 
organs begin gradually to lofc their Hlftwi; 
re- absorbents carry off more from the |W} ' 
parts than what they receive in theitf^I 
nutrition : the irritabft fibre then bedkflw 
gid j the membranes and cartilages 
; the boots grow harder ; the (malkf 1 
collapfe and dtiappear ; the parts no ioogC 
bedient, as before, to the action oi Hi*' 
and death enfues. 4 

“ With regard t< » the period by whickftt 
the functions, and difeaft s of living bod tair 
frequently regulated, and which ^ 

fornetimes be varied but not evaded, tft 
prudent language that, perhaps, can be 
in the prefect ftate of phyfioiogical ISfJ 
this of the Divine, That the Goet ir|sP 
hath numbered our days, determined 
and prefcnpecl the nmns <»f our exiftrsc*. 

The ingemous Dr Barclay d® 

Trcitife on Physiology, with a 1 
a summary view of the whole fyflcin, by 
of fupplenoent to that of M. DMjTI,dut 
cd, Intros/, p. 500. The followii g TabIK* 
the Jubilance of the L or ? s Summary Vn 
com pre fled within fm.dltr bounds, and®* 
more inttlligible by ordinary readers* 
ptRspiKA non. Some • • . r . . «t t* 
refpiratory erg ms, 1. Diflufed through ft* 
tem : s. Coafinfd tp one place: j. Suualtd 
ternally : 4 ( t dated internally; 5. In ^ 
of circulation: 6. Not m the ccuifeof dj 
tion ; 7. Within or wi hunt the courfe p 1 

r illation at pleaiure : 8. Without tnchefj 
With tMckf r.tmihtd thro* the fjItM 
the refpiratory orgar.s are gtnerzhy — 

With trachea not ramified through the 1 
where the reft ratorv orfins arc 
With tracl d by rings. **• ^ J 

cl»^a ft>rincd by fegments of rings <>n ; 
and a membrane on the other: rj. 
formed bv continuous nogs running (f^J 
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6. Ligneous* 7. Cowed wi$K dowft 1 f. Cohered 
with hair : 9. Covered with prickles : 10* Covered 
with feathers: 11. Covered with a vifeid matter: 
xa. Which change tbeir colour : 13. Which change 
their covering: 14, Which arc changed these- 
felvts. 

VIII. Irritability. The irritable principle 
afft&ed, x. By (limulanU invifible : a. By ftimfi- 
lants unknown : 3. By ftimulants unthought of: 
4. By the nervous influence : 5. By Light : 6. Bp 
heat: 7. Bymoifture: 8 . By Electricity 2 9. Bp 
Salts: 10. By Gafes: 11. By bodies that a# me- 
chanically. 

. IX. Motion. Locomotion performed, 1. By 
legs : a. By wings : 3. By fins : 4- By the tail : 54 
By organs which fail not properly under tbefe 
deferiptions : 6. By the fpringinefs of the body* 
or of fome part of it. 7. By contrivances which 
fit living bodies for being moved by foreign agents*. 

X. Habit Accomodates with refpedt to, 1. 
Refpiration : a. Higeftion : 3. Abforption : 4. cir- 
culation : 5. Nutrition : 6* Secretion: 7. Integu- 
mation.: 8% Irritability : 9. Motion : 10. Transfor- 
mation: jx. Generation; xa. Sleep: 13. Death: 
14. Form : 15. Size : 16. Climate ; 17. Propen fity : 
18. The Healing of parts that are morbid: 19. 
The renewal of thofe that are broken off. 

XI. Transformation takes place, 1. By *> 
change of proportion among the parts: a. By a 
change of their form : 3. By throwing off old 
parts : 4. By an addition of new ones of a diffe- 
rent ufe, ftrtjdiure* and form : 5. By a change of 
the whole form together: 6. By a change of qua- 
lities, properties, and manners. 

XII. Generation. Performed, 1. By thetem- 
poray union of two Texts : a- By the fpontaneous 
reparation of parts: 3. By organs fituated in the 
bread : 4. By organs in the fiden 5. By organs, 
near the head ; 6. By O’gans in the oppofite ex- 
tremity : 7. By an intrant organ of the male, and 
a recipient organ of the female : 8. By an intrant 
organ of the female, and a recipient organ of the 
male: 9. By the ftamina and piftils of flowers :* 
jo. By the reminal fecretion of the male thrown 

forgana, and one for the fyftem, both in one* into the organs of the female : xz. By ditto fprink- 
pie: 5. Some have a circulating fyftem led at the entrance of the female organa: za. By 
I two hearts for the refpiratory organs, and ditto thrown upon them from a diftence: 13. By 

ditto tranfported to them by tbt winds: 14. By 
d tto fprink led on the embryo after equfiion : 15. 
By ditto diflblved in a fluid fecreted by the fe- 
male, before it can rightly perform its office: 16. 
By ditto diflolved in water : 17. By ditto diffolv- 
cd fometimes in air, as an the diqecious plants, 
where it probably arts like an aroma. All living 
bodies are exhaufted after performing the ad Of 
generation ; and many of the inferior plants and 
animals begin immediately to ficken and decay. 

XIII. Sleep. Natural Sleep U occafioned, 1. 
By quietntfs • By the abfence of ftimuii : 3. By 
the faraenefs of ftimuii when long continued ; 4. 
By deficient aifimilation ; 5. By deficient irritabi- 
lity, which is owing fpmetimes to the weakneft, 
inattention, or confined powers pf the mental 
principle, 

XIV. Death happens naturally to fome fjpe- 
cies of living bodies, |. After hours : a. After 
days : 3. After weeks : 4. After months : j. After 
feafons; 6* After years : 7. Not till after centuries 
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licrevy z 14. With tracheae admitting air by one 
iatninc*: 15. With ditto admitting it by feveral 
durances: 16. With tracheae wholly concealed 
n tbe body: 17. With ditto partly projecting 
pm it : 18. With tracheae opening at the head : 
9. With ditto opening at the oppofite extremi- 
st sc. With trachea: opening 00 one fide: ax. 
gith ditto opening on both tides. 

II. Digestion, i. Some living bodies have an 
Starntary caua., 1. Without teeth: a. With 
Ctb ui the mouth: 3. With teeth in the ftomach: 
jVab ftonesor artificial teeth in the ftomach : 
jlVith glands in tbe month for feercting a liquor 
pe. mixed with the food : 6. With pouches in the 
lath, where the food is kept and nourithed : 7. 
ith a fac or bag, where tbe food is kept and moif- 
Kd s L With a membranous ftomach : 9. With a 
tfcular ftomach : jo. With an intermediate 
|ucb; 11. Without a caecum or blind gut: 

* With a caecum: 13. With two caeca: 14. 
jth 3 caeca: 15. With 4 caeca ; all of which 
X lift, as well as ruminating ftomachs and 
nr uefophagus have anri-penftaltic motions : 
With one entrance or mouth: x;. With mar 
fiuraoces by abforbents. 

\* Digestion, i. Plants have many alimen- 
f canals: a. Some polypes have alimentary 
Ills that branch thro* the body: 3. The ali- 
Itary canals of plants, of fome polypes, and 
As, diftribute the flu da without the aid of 
Inlaiing fyftem. 

ft Absorption. Performed, 1. By vefftls 
MPg from tne alimentary canal : %. By vef- 
■tgioning from the cavities ; 3. By veflel* be- 
from the furface : 4. By veins in the peni9 
(piacenta: 5. By re-abforbenU originating 
h ad parts of the fyftem. 

^•Circulation. i. Some living bodies have 
picuutmg fyftem : a. Some have a circulating 
NO with one hi art : 3. Some have a circulat- 
with a heart for diftnbuting the blood 
¥ tbe refpiratory organs, and an artery for 
Itbnting it thro* the fyftem: 4. Some have a 
fcUtiag fyftem with one heart for the refpira- 
foqjans, and one for the fyftem, both in one* 
pic: 5. Some have a circulating fyftem 
I two hearts for the refpiratory organs, and 
ifiir the fyftem : 6. A circulating fyftem with 
l»fl)no»ary heart, for the refpiratory organs 
the courle of circulation : 7. A circulating 
cm, with a pulmonary heart within or without 
murfeof circulation : 8. A circulating fyflctxt 
b a heart fituated in the brtaft : 9. A circu- 
I* fyftem with a heart near the head : 10. Dit- 
rith a heart in the opofite extremity. 

• Nutrition. The food is prepared, 1. 
the Alimentary Canal : a. By the Ladeals : 3; 
the refpiratory organs: 4. By the ciicuiating 

j.By the cellular membrane: 6. By tbe 
and, 7. By the feveral parts in which it 
Hues finally alfimilated”. 

Secretion. Performed, x.ByvefleU: 1. 
txiialing vdfds: *3. By excretory organs: 4. 
organic pores: 5. By glands: And, 6. By all 
parts of which the fyftem is compofed. 

B. Intequmation* Some living bodies 
c integuments, which are, 1. Scaly : 2. Shel- 
b Membranous : 4. Corneou* ; 3. Cretaceous : 
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* P&YSY. n.f I fuppofe the Time with fufee' 
See Fusee. — Some watches have firings and 
pbj/itsy and others none. Locke. 

PHYTEUMA, in botany, Horned Rampions, 
a genua of the monogvnia order, btlonging to the 
pentaudria clafs of plants; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 29th order, Campanaccx. 

« PHYTiVOROUS. adj. [pfa and isoro, Lat.] 
That eats gral's or any vegetable.— Hairy animals, 
with only two large foreteeth, are all pbytivorous. 
May. 

* PHYTOGRAPHY. n.f. and A 

defcription of plants. 

PHYTOLACCA, pokeweed, or American 
nightshade, in botany, a genus of the decagynia 
order, belonging to the decaridiia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method, ranking in the 54th 
order, Mifcellanex. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
Jt hath a thick, flefhy, perennial root, divided in- 
to feverd parts as large as middling parfncps. 
Prom this rile many purplilh, herbaceous Itilks, 
about an inch thick, and 6 or 7 feet long, which 
break into many branches, irregularly let with 
large, oval, fharp-pointed leavts, fupported on 
fbort foot-ttalks. Thefe at hrft are of a frelh 
green colour, but as they grow oid they turn red- 
dilh. At the joints and divitions of the branches 
come forth long bunches of final 1 bluilh-coloured 
flowers, confifting of 5 concave petals each, fur- 
jounding 10 (lamina and 10 ftyles. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by round dcprefled berries, having 10 celis, 
<’ach containing a lingle f nooth feed. In Virgi- 
nia and o»her parts of America the inhabitants 
boil the leaves, and eat them in the manner of 
fpmach. They are laid to have an anodyne qua- 
lity, and the juice of the root is violently cathar- 
tic. The (U rns when boiled are as good as alpa- 
ragus. The Portuguele had formerly a trick of 
mixing the juice of the berries with their red 
wines, to give them a deeper colour; but as it 
was found to debafe the flavour and to make the 
wme deleterious, the king of Portugal ordered ail 
the Items to be cut down yearly before they pro- 
duced flowers, to prevent any further adultera- 
tion. The fame practice was common in France 
till it was prohibited by an edidt of Lewis XV. 
and Lewis XVI. under pain of death. This plant 
lias been (aid to cure cancers. 

(1.)* PHYTOLOGY. n.f. [fvh* and Xi ya».] The 
dodrine of plants ; botanical difeonrfe. 

(t.) Phytology. See Botany, and Mate- 
ria Medica. 

PHY TON, a general of the people of Rhegium, 
againft Dionylius, the tyrant of Sicily, lie was 
taken by the enemy, and tortured, and his Ion 
was thrown into the fea ; A.A.C. 387. See Sy- 
racuse. 

PHYXIUM, an ancient town of E'is. 

PL a town of China, in Se-tchuen, of 3d rank. 

PIA, or Pialia, fe Rivals inftituted in honour 
of Adrian, by the emperor Antoninus Puis. 
They were celebrated at Puteoli on the id year 
of the Olympiads. 

PIABA, in ichthyology, is a fmall frcfli water 
filh, caught in all the rivers and brooks in the 
Brazils, and in fome other parts of America. It 
is about the bignefs of the common minnow; is 
well tailed, and much cltecmed by the natives. 
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PIABUCU, in ichthyology, an Aliericap & 
eaten in many places by the natives. I; i« n*t* 
ous and fo greedy of blood, that if a pertor nd 
into the water with a wound in any pare;** 
body, the piabucu will make up to it to fuel 
biood It feidom exceeds 4 inches in IcngiL 

PIACENZA. See Placentia. 

* P 1 ACLE. n.f \piacnlun , Lat.] An 
crime. A word not ufed. — To tear tbe 
that gave them fuck, can there be a greater f 
againlt nature ? Hotel's Engl. Tears. 

* PIACULAR. > adf I pracula r is, from jL 

* P1ACULOUS. ] turn, Lat.] 1 . Expiatory^ 
ving the power to atone. 2. Such as require? 
piation. — It was piaeulous unto the Rj 
pair their nails upon the nundin*. Bn 
Criminal; attrocioufly bad. — While we tl 
fo piaeulous to go beyond the ancients, wt 
neceflariiy come lhort of genuine antiquity 
truth. 

PIADELLA, a town of the Italian repubSq 
the dep. of the Lario, diftrid of Como, Rid 
duchy of Milan ; 20 miles N. of Como, and 5 
of Gravedona. 


To PIAF. v. *. ; 

PlAFING. part. n.f. \ 


VJ. 


in horfemanlmp. 
HORSEMANSHIP, 


PIALIA. See Pi A. 

PIAL 1 TZ, a river of Ruffia, which rasi 
the White Sea, near Piaiitza. 

PIALITZA, a town of Kuflia, in 
on the coaft of the White Sea, 100 mile* 5 
Archangel. Lon. 55. 30. E. Ferro. Lat. 66. 

PIALNY, a town of Hindoottan, in 
23 miles WNW. of Dindigul, and 48 
Coimbetore. 

(1.) * PIA Mater, n.f [Lat.] A thread 
licate membrane, which ties under the don 
ter, and covers immediately the fubltaacetf 
brain. 

(2.) Pi a Mater. See Anatomy, JnJn. 

(1.) PI ANA, an ill and neir the coatt of I 
nia ; 2 miles E. of St Pietro. 

(2.) Pi an a, a town of Corfica, 9 m. W. ofl 

(3.) Pian a, a river of Kuflia, which tuoi 
the Suri, near Yadrin, in Kazan. 

PIANEG, a town of Kuflia, in Viatka. 

P 1 ANELLO, a town of the French 
in the die and dep. of Corfica ; 18 mik» E* 
C01 te. 

* PI ANET. n.f [ pic'Js Tari&j.] x. A bird ; tl 
letter wood pecker. Bailey. 2. Ttic magpie. 
name is retained in Scotland. 

P 1 ANEZA, or I a town and cattle of thcii 


or? 

PIANEZZA, ) rial French republic, m 
dep. of the Po, and late prov. of Piedmont, 
the Doria ; 4 miles W. of Turin, and 10NL1 
Kivalta. 

PIANISSIMO, adv. in mufic, very foft. 

Pi A N K AS HA W S, a nation of N. Am«il 
Indians, who refide in the North-Wcftrrn Tt 
tory, on the banks of the Wabalh. They k 
600 warriors. 

PIANKATUNK, or ) a river of Virginia, wh 

PIA N KIT AN K, ] liftsin Eflex county, 1 

runs SE. into the Chefapeak, oppolitc Gwyd 
Jfland. It is navigable for 8 miles. 

(1.) PIANO, adv. [Italian.] in mufic, foftfp ] 
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[:.) Piaho dei le Corte, a town of Naples, the Auftrians in Aug. 1796, and took 1000 pri* 


[.?.} Piano Forte, ji. /. an improved fpecits of 
'plichord. The only difference between a harp- 
hord and a Piano Forte is that the keys of the 
tr arc flruck by malleta covered with leather, 

1 the former by quids. 

4.) Piano Picola, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
inata; 1 miles W. of Vielte. 

MANOSA, or) an ifland in the Tuff an fca, 
JIAXOZA, i near the coaft of Etruria, 6 m. 

of Elba; anciently called Plunatia, and 
i as a place of exile. It is level and low, 
;oce the name. Lon. io. 34. E. Lat. 4a. 

1ANRJAS, a nation of N. American Indi- 
whorefide in the North-Wefiern Territory, 
he banks of the Illinois. They have 400 war* 

c 

M.RA, a town of Peru, 40 miles from Paita. 

.7.0 N. 

1) PIASANSKOI, Niznei, or New, a town 
India, in Tobollk, near the Frozen Ocean, 
^iles N. of Turuchank. Lon. 105 0 E. of Fer- 
Lit. 69. 16. N. 

Pi as an s koi, Vbrschn ei, or Old, a town 
iilTu in Toboilk, 460 miles N. of Turuchank. 
- 105® E. Ferro. vLat. 68. 30. N. 

ASKY, a town of Poland, in Lublin. 

AST. See Piastus. 

i * PIASTER. *. f. \piaflra , Italian.] An 
ftco.n, about five (hillings ft tiling in value* 

L 

♦Piaster, or ) See Money, £ 9; under 
9 Piastre, S Spain. 

A5TUS, or Piast, a native of Poland, the 
f Coflifco, or Kofliulko, a citizen of Cruf- 

* who, from the Ration of a wheelwright, was 
I to the throne of the duchy or kingdom of 
vi, about A. D. 830, on the death of Popiel 
Dffrrcnt fabulous legends are told, by the 
1 Cracow, Guagnir.i, and other htftorians 
it ajre, of the caufe of this promotion 5 fuch 
*• in the midft of a famine, he had entertain- 
n angels y or at leaft two pilgrims , very bof- 
fy; who, in return, enabled him miraculouf- 
fapply the wants of the people; from all 
1 we may gather, that Piaft had become po- 

his liberality in a time of fcarcity. All 
uns agree, that he governed with fo much 
: rod clemency, that the Poles had no rea- 

* regret their choice. He died at Gnefna, 
et be had removed the court from Crufwitz, 

fuccecded by his fon, Ziemovitus. 

ITEK, a town of Poland, in Lenczicz. 
iTTA, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra; 

* SW. of Girace. 

TIGER, a town of Ruffia, in Viatka. 
TNITZKA, a town of Ruffia, in Tobollk, 
k* NNW. of Einifcilk. 
iTTI. See Patti, N* i. 

TZINA, a town of Ruffia, in Oionctz. 
»VA, or ) a river of Tirol and Maritime 
VE, $ Auftria, which rifes in the Tirol- 
3un tains, near the Julian Alps, cro&s the 
ies of Feltrino, Friuli and Trcvifana, and 
the Adnatic, 16 miles NE. of Venice, 
m banks, Bonaparte defeated a party of 


foners. 

PIAVESELLA, a river of Maritime Auftvia, 
which runs into the Sile at Trevigio. 

PIAVO, a lake of Ruffia, in Archangel. 

P1AZJDA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes from 
Lake Piazinlkoi, and runs into the Karglkoi fea 
at Old Piazinlkoi. 

(iOriAZlNSKOI, alake ofRuflia, in Tobollk, 
251 miles N. of Turuchank. Lon. 107. o. E. Ferro 
Lat. 69. 40. N. • 

(a, 3.) Piazinskoi, Old and New, two towns 
of Ruffia, in Tobollk, near the mouth of the Pia- 
zida. Lon. 105. o. E. Ferro. Lat. 73. 30. N. 

(1.)* PIAZZA, n. f. [Italian.] A walk under a 
roof iupported by pillars. — He Rood under the 
piazza . Arb. and Pope's Seriblerus . 

(a.) Piazza, in building, popularly called 
piache, an Italian name for a portico, or covered 
walk. The word literally fignifies a broad open 
place or fquare ; whence it alfo became applied 
to the walks or porticoes around them. 

(3.) Piazza, Jerome Bartholomew, an Italian, 
origiually a Roman Catholic, a Dominican Friar, 
and a judge in the Inquifition, but turning Pro- 
teftant, he came to England, and taught Italian 
and French at Cambridge. He publilhed An Ac- 
count of the lnqmfition r and its proceedings as prac - 
tifed in Italy ; With an Extract out of an Authen- 
tic Book of the Roman Legends: Lond. 171a. 
He married a French Proteftant, by whom he had 
3 children ; and died at Cambridge in 1745 ; with 
a good character. 

(4.) Piazza, in geography, a town of Naples, 
in Principato Citra, 13 miles ENE. of Salerno. 

(5.) Piazza, a town of Sicily, iu Noto, nearly 
in the centre of the ifland, containing 18,000 in- 
habitants, 15 miles NW. of Calata Gironne, aod 
16 S. of Caftro Giovanni. 

PIAZZOLA, a town of the French republic, 
in the iffand and dep. of Corfica ; 3 miles ESE. 
of Porta. 

PIBERSTAIN, a town of Germany, in Auftria ; 
10 miles W. of Freyftatt. 

P1BRAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Up- 
per Garonne; 9 miles W. of Touloufe. 

PIBROCH, fays the late Dr James Beattie, is 
a fpecies of tune peculiar to the Highlands and 
Wcffern IHcs of Scotland. It is performed on a 
bagpipe, and differs totally from all other mutic. 
Its rythm is fo irregular, and its note3, efpeciaily 
in the quick movement, fo mixed and huddled 
together, that a ftranger finds it ahr.oft impoffi- 
ble to reconcile his car to it, fo as to perceive its 
modulation. Some of thefe pibroebs, being in- 
tended to reprefent a battle, begin with a grave 
motion refembling a march, then gradually quick- 
en into the onfet ; run off with noify confufion 
and turbulent rapidity, to imitate the conflict 
and purfuit ; theft fwell into a few flourilhes of 
triumphant joy ; and perhaps clofe with the wild 
and flow wailings of a funeral proctflion. Sec 
Mufic, § 15. 

(i.l PIC, a navigable river of N. America, 
which runs into Lake Superior ; in Lon. 89°. 41'. 
6 '. W. and Lat. 48°. 36'. 11". N. The chief 
portage is in Lat. 48. 41. 

(*0 Pic 
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(a.) Pic fitt AtvtKbt, or) a high ifhnd in 

(3.) Pic de l’Etoik* > the form of a fu- 
#ar loaf, lying N. of Aurora llland, difcovcred by 
Bougainville in May 1768. 

(1.) PICA, or +ye, in ecckliaftical matters, 
had formerly the fame fenfe as ordinal, mean- 
ing a table or directory, pointing out the ordet 
in which the devotional Services appointed for 
different occafions were to be performed. It is 
derived from rt/, a contraction of a table; 
or from litera pirata , a great or black letter at 
the beginning of a new order in the prayers. It 
was ufed in a fimiiar fenfe by officers of civil 
courts, who called their catalogues or indexes of 
things contained in the rolls of their courts, the 
Pjt*. 

(2.) * Pica. n. f. Among printers, a particu- 
lar 0 ie oF their types or letters. It is probably 
fo called from having been firft ufed among us 
in printing thepje, an old book of liturgy. 

(3.) Pica, in medicine, a depravation of appe- 
tite, which makes the patient long for what is 
unfit for food, or incapable of nourifhing 5 as 
chalk, allies, coals, platter, lime, &c. See Medi- 
cine, Index. 

(4.} Pica, in ornithology. See Cor v us, N° 


22 . 

* (5.) Pica, in geography, a fea port of Peru, on 
& high land, 36 miles N. of the Lora, and 15 S. 
of Carapoucha. 

(6.) Pica dr Regalados, a town of Portu- 
gal, in Entre-Ducro-e-Mmho ; 4$ miles NNR. of 
Braga. 

(7, 8.) Pica marina, in ornithology. See Al- 
CA, N J $ ; and Hamatopus. 

PICiE, Pies, in ornithology, the ad order of 
birds in the Linnaean Syftem. They are thus 
charafterifed by Mr Kerr “ The bill is ftiarp 
and convex on its upper furface. The legs are 
fhort, ftrongifh, and of different kinds, fome 
climbers, and fome fitted for walking, i. e. having 
no back toe. The body is firmly conftrutfed. 
The birds of this order live on various kinds of 
food, and are moftly unfit for food. They pair, 
build their nefts on trees, and the male feeds the 
female during incubation.” ( Animal Kingd. vol. 
I. p. 418.) There are 30 genera. See Ornitho- 
logy, Se 8 . IV. 

P 1 CARA, a large province of South Ameri- 
ca, in New Cranada, bounded on the E. by the 
Andes. 

(1.) PICARD, a native of the Netherlands, 
who fouuded the Se&, called Picards . See Pi- 
cards. 

(a.) Picard, John, an able mathematician, one 
of the moft learned aftronomers of the 17th cen- 
tury, born at Fleche. He became prieft and prior 
of Rillie, in Anjou. Going to Paris, he was, in 
1666, appointed aftronomer to the Academy of 
Sciences. Jo 1671, he was fent, by order of the 
king, to the caft>e of Uraniburg, built by Tycho 
Brahe in Denmark, to make agronomical obfer- 
vations there 5 and from thence he brought the 
original MSS. written by Tycho Brahe, which 
are the more valuable, as they differ in many pla- 
ces from the printed copies, and contain a book 
more than has yet appeared. He made impor- 


tant difeoveries in aftronomy ; and was ftf h 
who travelled through France, to meafurt 1 < 
gree of the meridian. His works arc, i.Atn 
tife on levelling. 2. Fragments of dioptric*. 
Experiment a circa aquas cjjiuenUs . 4. De men/a 
5. De men Jura Uquidorvm III artdorm . 6. A * 
age to Uraniburg, of aftronomicai obfenn* 
made'in Denmark. 7. Aftronomicai ob^ts 
made in feveral parts of France, &c. Tbefe,; 
fome other of his works, which are much ffta 
ed, are iu the Memoirs of the Academy utl 
cnees ; vols. 6. and 7. 

PICARDS, a religious fed! which arofris] 
hernia in the 15th century. Picard, the ad 
of this fed, drew after him a number of rani 
women, pretending he would rtftpre rial 
the primitive ftate of innocence wherein fas* 
created f and accordingly he affuraedthttifr 
the New Adam. Under this pretence k\ 
du’.ged his followers in ali kinds of imps* 
faying that therein confifted the liberty of 
fons of God ; and that all thofc not of thcc 
were in bondage. He firft publifhed hifopi® 
in Germany and the Netherlands, and pA 
many people to go naked, whom be nufcd 
DAMITES. After this, he feized ob« i&st 
the river Laufoecz, fome leagues from T 4 
the head quarters of Zifca, where 
felf and his followers. His women afcfl 
mon, but none were allowed toer.jdyfto* 
out his permilBon : fo that when anyna*^ 
a particu lar woman, he carried her to PuHl 
gave him leave in thefe words, Go, 
tipljf and rcplenijb the earth. At length, 
Zifca, general of the Huffites, (famouifej 
victories over the emperor Sigifroutr 1 ,) W 
their abominations, marched ag ainft theo, 1 
himfelf matter of their ifland, and put thea J 
death except two ; whom he fpared,tiutkl 
learn their dodlrine. Such is the accousti 
various writers, relying on the authority!! 
neas Sylvius and Variilas, have given or® 
cards, who appear to have teen a party 4 
Vaudois, that fled from perfecution in toefl 
country, and fought refuge in Bobova. 1 
is highly probable that the whole is acsb 
invented to difgrace the Picards, becack 
ferted the communion of the church d K 
Lafitius infivms us, that Picard, with 4^ 
ptrfons, befide6 women and children, k- 
Bohemia in 1418. Balbinus the Jcfuit, 1 
Epitome Rerum Bohemicarum , lib. ii. | IU? 1 
lar account* and charges on the Pirardsrj 
the crime* afrribtd to them by Sylvius. Si 
fecretary of Ladiflaus, king of Bohemia, 1 
letters to Erafmus, gives a particular act^ 
the Picards, wherein he reprefenls their p 
pies as no other than thofe of the Vainly 
M. de Bcaufobre has fliown that they wrt 
of the fame fedt, though under different 2 
nations. The Vaudois were fettled in 
in 1178, where fome of them adopted the » 
the Grdek, and others thofe of theLat i3C ® 
On the commencement of the national 
in Bohemia, on account of the oppoGti^l 
papal power (fee Moravians), the F* ,r ~ 
liciy avowed thrirTdigious opinion x*. * 
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»! a confiJerable body in an ifhnd by the river tinguifhed for genius and virtue. H19 charity 
.iufnec*» in the diftritf of Bechin, and recurring was very great, and was much exerted in favour 
> irms, were defeated by Zifca. of men of letters. He wrote many works in Ita- 

PICARDY, a ci-devant province of France, ban. The principal are, I. Various Dramatic 
juuded an the N. by Haiuault, Artois, and the a. A Trcatife on the Sphere. 3.' A 

traits of Calais ; on the E. by Champaigne ; on Theory of the Planets. 4. A Tranflation of A- 
ie S. by the Me of France ; and on the W. by riftotle’s Art of Rhetoric and Poetry, in 4to. 5. 
crm^ndjr and the Englilh Channel. The name A Syftcm of Morality; Venice, 1575, in 4to$ 
not more ^itcieot than the nth century. It is traufl^tcd into French by Peter de Larivey, in 
ng ami natrow, being ufuiliy compared to a 4to ; Paris, 1581. He was the firft who wrote in 
nt arm; and in this figure is nearly 150 miles the Italian language upon philofophfcal fUbjetfs. 
ng, but .not above 40 broad, and in many pla- He died at Sienna, 12th March, 1578, aged 70. 
t not above ao. It is generally level, and pro- A catalogue of his works may be feen in the Ty- 
tces mine^ fruit of all kinds, plenty of edrn, and pographical Ditfionary. 

tat quantities of hay; but wood being fcarce, CjO Piccolomini, Francis, of the faftte faroi- 
oft of the inhabitants burn turf. They have, 1 % was born in 1520, and taught philofophy With 
•wevet, fame pit coal. It was united to the fuccefs, for 22 years, in the molt celebrated uni- 
own of France in the year 1643 ; and contains vcrfities of It;dy, and afterwards retired fo Sien- 
O’Jt 531,000 citizen*. Its principal risers are na, where he died, iU 1G04, aged 84. Hi 9 works 
eS mme, Otfe, Canche, Lanthie, Ly$, Aa, ^r.e, 1. Commentaries upon Ariflotlp ; Menfz, 
arpe, and the Deuie. Its fituation on the lea 1 6c?, 4to. 2 Unimeffa Pbih/cphia de Moribus ; 
aft, its many navigable rivers and canal?, with Venice, 1583, fol. He laboured to revive the 
eimhiftry of the inhabitants, render it the feat dodrinc of Plato, and imitated his manners. He 

a flottrilhiug trade. In it arc fnade beautiful had for his rival the, famous James Zabarella, 

tftufo, woolicn Ruffis, coarfc linen, latvn, and whom he excelled in facility of txpreflion and e- 
tp ; it alfo carries on a large trade in com and legancc of language ; but to whom he was much 
' coal. The fifhefies on this coaft are aifo vc- inferior in point of argument. 

Tiftvant^geous. This province was divided in- (4.) Piccolomini, James, vvhofe proper name 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Picardy ; but now was Ammanaii , took that of Piceolcmim, fn ho- 
fnnthe department of the Somme, and part nour of his patrol) Fius II. He was born near 
of the Aisne, and the Straits or Ca- Lucca, in *412. He became Bp. of Mafia, after-' 
IN. Amiens is the capital. wards of Frefcafi ; a cardinal iu 1461, under the 

f PICAROON- n. /. Jfrom picare 9 Italian.) A title of de Ptrvie ; and died in *479, aged 57, of 

Rkt; a plunderer. — Corfica and Majorca in all an tndigettion of figs. He left 8coo piftoies in 

have been the nefts of picaroons . Temple i the bankers hands, which Pope Sixtus IV. claim- 
fothnies. , ed ; and of which he gave a part to the Hofpita! 

rlCART, Bernard, a celebrated engraver, fon of the Holy Ghoft. His works, which confift of 
Stephen Pfcart, alfo a famous engraver, was fome Letters, and a Hiftory of his owff time, 
fn at Paris in 1673. He learned the elements Were printed at Milan, in 1521, in folio. His 
hb art from bis hither, and ftudied architec- hiftory, entitled Commentaries , commences the 

* 2nd perfpeftive under Sebaftian !e C*erc. As 18th June, 1464, and ends the 6th Dec.' 1469. 
embraced the reformed teligion, he fettled in They are a Sequel of Pope Pills ll/s Com men ta- 
|tiand, where Wa gcoivs produced thoft matter- ri£s, which end with 1463. 

ices which made him efteenied tha moft fnge- (5.) PiccoLofriNr, OclaviUs, of Arragon, duku 
«n artift of his age. A multitude of books are of Amalfi, prince of the Empire, an imperial ge^ 
fceliifhcd with plates of his engraving. He di- neral, anti knight of.the Golden Fleece, Was burnt 

* 1 733- in 1599 1 . He firft bore arms among the Spanilll 

PICAUVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. troops in Italy. He afterwards ferved under Fer- 
IW Channel; 9 miles NW. of Carentan. dinand II. who ft n't him to the relief of Bohe- 

PiCAWEE, an Indian town of the United mia, and ^ave him the command of the Imperial 
tes, in the North Weftern Territory, on the troops in r6j4. He fignalized himfelf at thebat- 
r*t Miami, 75 miles above its mouthy where tie of Notthngirr, and made Marfa. de Chatillbri 
^ociy 30 yards broad, though navigable by raile the fiege of St Omcr. He defeated the Mar- 
ked battearx 50 miles higher up. quis Fcnquieres in 1639 : nor did the Iofs of the 

1 PlCCAGE. n. f. [pic cerium* low I>at.] Mo- battle of Wolfenbuttel, in 1651, impair his glory. 

1 paid at faii-s for breaking ground for booths. He died on the 10th Aug. 1656, aged 57, with the 
'hort'4. character of an aftive general. The cekbrated 

rlCCINO, a town of the ftalian republic, in Caprara wa9 his nephew. 

!dcp. of the Serio, diftri^t and late prov. of PICE^I, or ) the ancient inhabitants of PrcE- 
rjinno, fcated in the valley of Taleggio, of PICENTES, 5 nitm, (Cicero, Lny t ) who were 
|ich it is the capital. originally a colony of Sabiues. They were differ 

!*•) PICCOLOMINI, JEncas Sylvius. See Pi- rent from the Picbntini, on the Tufcan fca, 
U. * though called fo by the Greeks; but Piolemy 

a ) FiccolonIini, Alexander, Abp. of Patras, calls them Piceni % as docs alfo Piiny. Their ter. 

J born at Sienna, about ijc8, of an illuftrious ritory at this day is fuppofed to fornr the greated 
1 s^cient family, origioally from Rome. He part of the March of Ancona. Cluverius. 

JJPafcd for the theatre, and was equally dif. P 1 CE 14 TIA, the capital of the Picentini, who 
XVII. Pax t II. Xxx inhabtled 
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inhabited the Ager Picentinus. 

PICENTINI, an ancient people of Italy, who 
inhabited the Ager Picentinus. The Greeks 
commonly confound the Pieentim and Picwtes , 
but the Homans diftinguifh them. The former 
had only two towns, named Silefmmt and Picen- 
iia ; the fituation of both uncertain: only Pliny 
fays the latter flood within land, at fome diftance 
from the fea : Now thought to be Bicenza, (Hoi* 
Jfeniuj) t \n the Principato.Citra of Naples. 

PICENTINUS Ager, an ancient diftridfc of I- 
taly, on the Tufcan Sea, extending from the Pro - 
moratorium Minerva, the S. boundary of Campa- 
nia on the coaft, to the Silarus, the N. boundary 
of Lucania, reaching within land as far as the 
Samnites and Hirpini. 

PICENTlUM AG$R,}a territory of Italy, 1 y- 

PICENUM, or >ing to the E. of Um- 

PICENUS Ager, Jbria, from the Apen- 
nine to the Adriatic ; on the coaft, extending from 
the river Adis on the N. as far as the Pratutiani 
to the S. In the upper or N. part of their terri- 
tory, the Umbri excluded them from the Apcn- 
itine, as far as Camerinum ; but in the lower or 
fouthern part, they extended from the Adriatic 
to the Apenninc. It was very fertile, and very 
populous. Cxf. Plin. Florus, Cie . Sail. Liv . Tac. 
Parro. See Acer Picenus. 

PICHER 1 E, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aude ; 9 miles E. of Carcaflone. 

PICHFORD, or Pitch ford, a town of Sa- 
lop, on the SE. fide of Shrewfbury, near Condo- 
▼er. It is noted for a fpring of pitchy water 
(whence its name), on the top of which there al- 
ways flows a fort of liquid bitumen. Over molt 
©f the coal pits hereabouts, there lies a ftratum 
©f blackifh rock ; of which, by boiling and grind- 
big, they make pitch and tar, and alfo diftil an 
©il from it. 

PICHINCHA, a mountain of Peru in Quito, 
III' the prov. of Ti uxillo, famous for it9 great 
height, which is eftimated at 2432 toifes above 
the level of the fea. It is, however, 127S yard9 
tower than the perpendicular height of Cotopaxi, 
and Was formerly a volcano, but the crater on 
©ne of its fide s is now covered with fand and cal- 
cined matter ; fo that at prefent neither frr.okc 
nor fire iffue from it. When Don George Juan 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa were ftationed on it 
for the purpofe of making aftronomical obferva- 
tions, they found the cold on .the too of this 
mountain extrerr.ely/mtenfe, the Wind violent, 
and they were frequently involved in fo thick a 
fog, or cloud, that an objedt at 6 or 8 paces dif- 
tance was fcarcely difcerniblc. The air grew 
clear, by the cloud i moving nearer to the earth, 
and on all (ides furrounding the mountain to a 
vaft diftance, reprefenting the fea with the moun- 
ta»n landing like an ifland in the centre. When 
thi« happened, they heard the dreadful noife of 
the tempefts that difeharged themfeiveson Quit?o 
and the neighbouring country. They fayir the 
lightning iffue from the clouds, and heard the 
thunder roll far beneath them. While the lower 
parts were involved in tempefts of thunder and 
rain, they enjoyed a delightful ferenity ; the 
wind was abated, the Iky clear, and the enliven- 
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( Strabo , Pli - ing rays of the fun moderated the ftverity of the 
cold. But when the clouds rofc, their tbicbr 
rendered refpiration difficult : fnow and hail fc 
continually, and the wind retarned with ail r 
violence ; fo that it was impoflible entirely to 
vcrcome the fear of being, together with the 
hut, blown down the precipice on whole edge ’ 
was built, or of being buried in it by theconftr i 
accumulations of ice and fnow. Thdrfeanwe^ 
likewife increafed by the fail of enormous (nd 
ments of rocks. Though the fmalitfl crevict rJ 
fible in their hut was flopped, the wind wa i 
piercing that it penetrated through; and <h 
the hut was fmall, crowded with inhabitant*, 
had fcveral lamps conftanfly burning, the 
was fo great, that each individual was 
have a chafing difh of coals, and fcveral 
conftantly employed every morning to rti 
the fnow which fell in the night. By the 
ties of fuch a climate, their feet were fwcll 
fo tender, that walking was attended with 1 
treme pain, their hands covered with ch’ 
and their lips fo fwelled and chopt, that 
motion in (peaking drew blood. 

PICHMANSKOI, a town of Ruffia * 
netz, on lake Lateha ; 32 miles SSW. of 
pol. 

PICIERNO, a town of Naples, in 
miles WNW. of Potenza. 

PICIGITHONE. See PizziGHiTOXt 
PICIOTTI, a river of Naples, which 
the fea, 15 miles SE. of Reggio, in Calai 
tra. 

* PICK. n. /. [ pique, French.] Afrarp 
ed iron tool. — What the miners call cl 
whern, (he (lone-cutters ntcomia, h fo hr 
the picks will not touch it. Wood&crd. 

(1.) * To Pick. v. a, [pic ken, Dalch.] 
cull ; to chufe ; to felett ; to glean; to 
here and there. It has commonly otf 
when it implies feledlion, and up when :t 
cal'ual occurrence. — 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons pea? 

1 

He hath pick'd out an aff, 

Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother's 1 : 
Falls into forfeit. 

Out of this filence yet I pick'd a 

— When men are ingenious in picking nl circoj 
(lances of contempt, they do kindle their jefj 
Bacon . — He (h 011 Id out of thefe his eneroi© j 
treiVcs pick fome fit occafion of advantage* 
let's Hi/lory .— . , 

They mud pick me out with thaesl©) iir1 
To make them fport with blind 

What made thee pick and chufe hei 

—Men that have been picked up and relieved 
of ftarving neceftities, afterwards c°ofp' rc ^j 
their patrons. L'Eftrange . — He’d make a 
pick it up. VEJl range. — A painter would w* 
much corfimended, who (houid pick out t» 
vem from the whole ASneids. Dry de*-* 1 * 
the bees, who pick from every floweT thit« 
they find mod proper to make honey. IkyfJJ 
He that is nounfted by the acorns &*/•’ JJg 
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under m oak in the wood, has appropriated them point. — Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, 17 in«* 
j bimfelf. Locke*— He alked his friends about che9 long. Carew . — 

.iai, whevc they had picked up fuch a blockhead. 1*11 hide my mafter from the flies, as deep 
W.— The will may pick and chufe among thefe As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Sbak. 

>Ljetfs. Cbejne .— Pioneers, with fpade and pickaxe arm’d, 

Deep thro’ a miry lane (he pick'd her way. Forerun the royal camp, to trench a held. 

Cay • Milton, 

-Thus much he maybe able to pick ouf 9 and # Pickback. adj. [corrupted perhaps from 
nilift* to transfer into his new hiftoi y. Swift . — pickpack .] On the back.— - 

Heav’n, when it ftrives to poliih all it can r Mounted a pickback on the old. Hudib • 

Its I aft, heft work, but forms a fofter man, * PICKED, adj. [pique , FrJ Sharp ; fmart. 

Pith from each fex, to make the fay’ritc bleft, —Let the ftake be made picked at the top. Mortis 
Your love of pieafurc, our defire of reft. Pope, mer's Husbandry. 

.To take up; to gather; to find induftrioufly. * To rlCJCEER. ns. a. [ piccare 9 Italian.] r.* 
-You owe me money, Sir John, and now you To pirate ; to pillage ; to rob. Ainfwortb . a. 
iri a quarrel to beguile me of it. Sbak . — The, To make a flying fkirmilh. — 

this, to pick a quarrel to put him to No fooner could a hint appear, 
atb. Bacon. — There’s not one circumftance in But up he ftarted to tickeer. Hudibras . 

lure, but they {hall find matters to pick a quar- * PICKER, n. f. [from pick.] 1. One who 
Ut. L* EJl range. —Pick the very refufe of thofe picks or culls. — The pickers pick the hops into 
?reft fields. Tbomfon . — She has educated feve- the hair-cioth. Mortimer, a. A pickaxe ; an in- 
1 poor children, that were picked up in the ftru meat to pick with.-r-With an iron picker clear 
tfts. Law. 3. To feparate from aqy thfng the earth out of the hil s. Mortimer. 
rfefi or noxious, by gleaning out either part j * PICKEREL, n. f. [from pike.] Afmallpike. 
*kan by picking away filth.— * Pickerel-weed. n. f. [from A water 

He could not ftay to pick them in a pile plant, from which pikes are fabled to be genera- 
Of m.ufty chaff. Sbak. ted. — The pikes arc bred, fome by generation, 

kkath been noted by the ancients, that it is and fome not ; as of a weed called pickerel-wced. 
Iferous to pick one's ears whilft he yawneth. Walton. 

■.—He picks and cull* his thoughts for con- (1.) PICKERING, a pretty large town in the- 
lion. Addifon. 4. To clean, by gathering N. Riding of Yorkfhirt, 13 miles from Scarho- 
[adually anything adhering.— A dog experts, rough, and %%$ from London ; but belonging to 
■ mafter has done picking a bone. Marc.-~ the duchy of Lancafter, on a hill among the wild 
*re not to wa(b your hands, till you have mountains of Blakemore : between the foreft of 
f four (allad. Swift. 5. [Piquer 9 Fr.] To Pickering on the N. and Pickering Common on 
*; to ftrike with a (harp inftrument.— Pick the S. It is faid to have been built 270 years bc- 
PP* with a pin full of boles not deep, and fore Chrift, by Peridurus % a king of the Britons, 
tit with fplrits. Bacon.— In the face, a wart who was buried here. It bad once a caftle, the 
ttj puftule, heated by fcratching or picking ruins of which are (till to be feen ; to whofe ju- 
•ftwls, wilj terminate corrofive. IVifeman. 6. rifdi&ion many of the neighbouring villages were 
tnu with bill or beak ; to peck. — The eye fubjedt ; and the adjacent territory, commonly 
{aocketh at his father, the ravens of the val- called Pickering- Lath, or the liberty or foreft of 
fell pick out. Prons.xxx. if. 7. [Picqre, Jta- Pickering, was given by Henry III. to his loa 
*0 To rob. — The other night I fell afleep Edmund, earl of Lancafter. A court is kept here 
t» and had ipy pocket picit ; the houfe is for all adtious under 40s. arifing w ithin the ho- 
ld bawdy-houfe, they pick pockets. Sbak. — nour of Pickering. It is 26 miles N£. of Yoik. 
c f bave a defign upon your pocket, -and the Lon. o. 38. W. Lat. 54* 1 S' N* 
confcience is ufed only as an inftrument to (2— *4.) Pickering Forest, dec. Sec laftar- 

it. South, To open a lock by a pointed tide. 

nunent. — ' PICKERSGILL, an ifland in the S. Atlantic 

Did you ever find Ocean, near Cape Difappointmcnt, in,S. Georgia, 

any art could pick the lock ? Denham. L on * 3$* 38. W. Lat. 54. 41- S. 

" Pick a bole In one's coat. A proverbial ex- PICKERY, n. f in Scots law, petty theft, or 
fur finding fault with another. ftcaling things of i'mall value. 

M * To Pick. ns. n. 1. To eat (lowly, and (1.) PICKET, n.f. an out-guard pofted be- 
piaU morfels. — fore an army, to give poticc of an enemy ap- 

^Tiy ftaod’ft thou picking ? Dry den. proaebing. 

Jo do any thing nicely and leifurely. — £2.) Picket, a puniftiment, where a foldier 

He was too warm ou picking work to dwell, ftands with one foot upon a (harp-pointed ftake $ 

Dryden. the tune of his ftaoding is limited according to 
Yickaeace. adv. [from pack , by a redupl- the offence. 

P 1 very common in our language.] In man- (3.) Pickets, in fortification, (takes (harp at 
& a pack. — la a hurry (he whips up her dar- one cod, and fometimes (hod with iron, ufed in 
[under her arms, aid carries the other a pick* laying out the ground, about 3 feet long 5 but, 
f* °Pon her (boulders. L f Ef range. when ufed for pinning the fafcincs of a battery. 

Pickaxe, n. f. [ pick and axe.] An axe not they are from 3 to 5 feet long, 
to cut, but pierce ; an axe with a (harp (4.) Pickets, in artillery, are about five or fix 

X % x 2 fet: 
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feet long, (hod with iron, to pin thr park lines, in 
laying out the boundaries of the park. 

(5.) Pickets, in the camp, are alfo (takes of a- 
bout fix or ei^ht inches lone* to fa (ten the tent 
cords, in pitching the tents; alfo, of about four 
or five feet long, driven into the ground near the 
tents of the horfemen, to tic their horfes to. 

(6.) Pickets, in geography, a town of Virgi- 
nia, 35 qailes SSW. of WaOiii.gton. 

To Picket, i». a . To torture by the Picket. 
See Picket, N° 2. 

(1.) * PICKLE, nf. [ pekeU Dutch.] 1. Any 
kind of fait liquor, in which fltfl) or ullicr fub- 
Uance is preferved. — 

Tbou fhall be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in 
' brine, 

Smarting in lingring pickle. Sbxk. 

— Some fifh are gutted, fpht and kept in pickle . 
Carew . — He inftrutts his friends that dine with 
him in the bed f ickle for a walnut. S.v"< itor. — A 
third fort of antifcorbuticks arc called aflringent; 
as capers, and mod of the common pickles pre- 
pared w'ith vinegar. Arbuthnot. 2. Tb>ng kept in 
pickle. 3. Condition ; flute. A word of con- 
tempt and ridicule. — 

How cam'ft thovi in thjs pickle ? Sheik* 

— A phyfician undertakes a woman with fote 
eyes ; his way was to dawb 'em With ointments, 
and while (he was in that pickle, carry of! a fpoon. 
V Eft range . — 

Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle , 

E’en fits him down. Swift. 

(2.) Pickle, ($ j. clef, r.) or brine, is com- 
monly composed of fait, vinegar, &c. fometimes 
with the addition of fpices, wherein meat, fruit, 
£;c. are feafoned. 

(3.I * Pickle, or pig b tel. n. /. A fmall par- 
cel of land inclofrd with a hedge, which in fame 
countries is called a p ingle. Phillips. 

* To Pickle, v. a, |from the noun.] j. To 
prefer vc in pickle. — 

Aqtumnal* cornels next in order ferv’d, 

In lees of wine well pickled and preferv’d. 

Dry den. 

Nay, to keep friendiliip,they fliall/'jV/f/e you. 

Dry den. 

2. To feafon or imbue highly with any thing bad ; 
as, a pickled rogue, or one confummately villa- 

noun. 

* PlCKLEHERRING. n.f. [ pick te and herring .] 
A jack-pudding ; a inerry-andrew ; a zany ; a 
buffoon.— Another branch of pretenders to this 
art, without horfc or pickle jerring, lie fnug in a 
garret. SpeSator . — The pickleherring found the 
Way to (hake him. Speflator. 

* PICKLOCK, n.f. [pick and lock.] I . An 
inftrument by which locks are opened without 
the key. — We have found upon him, Sir, a ftrange 
picklock. Shnk. — Scipio, having fuch a picklock, 
Would fpend fo many years in battering the gates 
of Carthage. Brown. — It is the very picklock that 
opens the way into all cabinet*. VTJl range. — 
'rhou raifedft thy voice to deferibe the powerful 

v Betty* 01 the artful picklock. Arbuthnot. 2. T'cx 
pe- fon who picks locks. 

pJCKMERE, * river of Chefhire. 
fl^KOUAGAMIS, a r.vcr of Cara hi, which 
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rifes from Lake Shabamoufhwan, and ruLS ii;to 
Lak<. Sc John. 

* Pickpocket. ) n.f. [pick and pocket, cnpvrjt.] 
*Pickpukse. \ A thief who deals, by puttie* 

his hand privately into the pocket ur purfe.— I 
think he is not a pi. k-purfe. Shah . — It is roioMlu 
when Efquire South ;s lofing his money to (hat- 
ers and pickpockets, I fhould lay out the fruit* sfi 
my hoiuft induflry in a law fuit. AibusU a; — 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve fuiet ju&sfcl 
among tliemfelves. bently . — 

Hi$ fellow pickpurfe, watching for a job. Szdj U 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. 

* PlCKTHANK. n. f. [pick and thank.] Ac cifiag 
ou: fellow^, w ho does what he is not dclirctl; 
whifpering parafite. — 

Many tales dev]$M, 

By fmiling pickthanks and bale newfmoogtrq J 

With pleafing tales his lord's vain cars be 
A flatterer, a pic kt hank, and a Iyer. For 
— The buficefs of a pick: bank is the bafeft of 
ees. VEJlr . — If he be great and powericl, 
and pickthanks generally provoke him to ty 
over th.e innocent and the juft. South. 

* Pick tooth, n.f. [pick and tooth, j As i 
rnent by which the teeth are cleaned-- -If a 
man leaves a pirktootb cafe on the table otts M 
ner, look upon it as part of your vails. 

(1.) PICO, one of the Azore Islands, ST 
ed from a very high mountain in it, t< 
like TenerifFc in a peak, and reputed ecojl 
in height. This bland lies about 12 miki 
of St George, 12 of Terccra, and about 9 SB 
Fayal. The circumference of the iflard a, J " 
puted at about 15 leagues : and its moft 
able places are Pico, Lagoas, Santa Cra^ 
$ebaftian, Pefquin, San Rockc, Playa, and 1 
dalena; the inhabitants of which Inc 
the produce of the illand, in great plenty 
licit y. The cattle are various, numerous, asdf 
ccllcnt in their feveraj kinds: it is the Lmci 
t lie vine ; and its juice, prepared into 
wines, the heft in the Azores. Bcfidcs ced-n 
ther timber, they have .1 kind of wood 
they call teixo, foiid and hard as iron ; cud 
ed, when finely pblithed, like a rich fcarift tdjl 
which colour it has in great perfection. 
longer it is kept, the more beautiful it grtnl 
hence it is, that the teixo tree is felled only® 
the king's nfe or by his orejer; and is prehibia 
from being exported as a common article af usa 
Lon. 2?.. 21. W. XAt. 38. 29. N. 

(2.) Pico, a lofty mountain in the above ifi* 
which gives name to it, filled with dlniul 4 
caverns or volcanoes, which frequently v joill 
fiames,. fmoke, and allies, to a great dittzr.ee. J 
the foot of it, towards’the E. is a fpring of a 
water, generally cold, but fometimes to im 
with fub terraneous fire, as to rulh forth 'in* 
rents with a kind of ebullition like bciiirg mjd 
equalling that in heat, and fending forth a ftai 
of fulphureous fetid vapours, liquefied 
ntrals, and (lakes of earth all on fire, in fm 
Quantities, ai d with fuch violence, as to H 
fori 1 ted .1 hind of promontory vulgarly called -M 
tcrios, c:i the declivity of the coaft, and a; the ^ 
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tee of x?oo paces from the fountain. Such it the grouad. The leaves are oval, ponftfed and 
: account given by Ortelius. placed alternately along the branches ; the flower- 

3. ) Pico, the capital of the above iflaod. tpikes are long, pendulous, and (lender : the flo- 

4. ) Pico, a mountain of Spain, on the confines rets finail and while : the berries are numerous ; 

New and Old Caftile and Eftremadura. at firft red, then of a jet black colour ; the pulp is 

j.) Pico, or Puerto de Pico, a town of Spain, loft, and of a purple complexion. Tfcc whole 
Old Caftile, on h mountain, near the fource of plant is bitter, and efpccialiy the berry. The ne- 

Tonnes. groes make a decoction of them, and ufe it in 

6.) Pico Maxima, a fet fi£b common at Kongo weaknefles of the ftomach and in venereal cafes. 
Africa, which derives its name from the limilarity PICRANI A, in boUny, a new genus of plants, 

its mouth to the beak c. a wood-pecker. It is of the clafe pentandria and order monogynia, late- 
i large file, and prodigious ftrength, has 4 fins ly difeovered. Only one fpecies is yet known ; viz. 
as bock, 3 under its belly, and one on each fide Picrani a am ax a, or Bitter Wood, a tall and 
tti head ; its tail is large and forked, by which beautiful timber tree, common in the woods of 
:uts the waves with furprifing force and veloci- Jamaica. The name is expreifive of its fenfible 
It is at war with every fiih that fwims, and qualities. Every part of it is intenfcly bitter; and 
h every thing it meets in its way, without be- even after the tree has been laid for floors many 
intimidated by the large ft veflels ; a furprifing years, whoever rubs or ferapes the wood, feels a 
luce gf which intrepidity, we are told by fome great degree of bittemefs in their mouth or throat, 
fionaries, wbofe (hip was attacked by one of Cabinet-work made of this wood is very ufetui, as 
tn, near thefc coafts, in the dead of night. The no infelt will live near it. This tree has a great 
leace of the lhock which it gave to the veffel affinity to the $uaJia,Amara of Lhuucus ; iu lieu 
ckiy awakened the captain and the reft of the of which it is ufed as an antifeptic in putrid fe- 
plc ; who immediately ran to the (hip’s fide, vers. When ufed, lefs of it will do than of the 
me they perceived, by moon light, this huge ^uajjia Amara of Surinam. See Quassia. 
after fattened by its forehead to the vcfi'el, and P 1 CRIS, in botauy. Ox-tongue; a genus of 
ting the ftrongeft efforts to difengace itl'df ; the poly gam ia arqualis order, belonging to the 
m which fbmc of them tried to pierce him with fyngenefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural me- 
r pikes, but he got off before they could ac- thod ranking under the 49th order, Camptft *. 
jplifh their aim. On the next morning, upon There are 4 fpecies, of which the only remarkable 
Bag that fide of the veffel, they found, about one is the 

E below the furface of the water, a piece of Picris echioides, the common ox-tongue, 
y fnout ftuck faft into the wood, and two growing fpontaneoufly in corn fields in Britain, 
e inches of it projecting outwards. They It has undivided leaves embracing the ftem, with 
it prefcntly after to vifit the infide of the lhip, yellow bloffoms, which fometimes dole foon after 
[ dokorered about 5 or 6 inches more of the noon, at other times remain open till nine at night, 
■t of the horn which had penetrated th * ugh It is an agreeable pot-herb while young. The 
. „„ juice is milky, but not too acrid. 

Pico Sacro, a mountain of Spain in Galb PICRIUM, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
; 9 miles S. of St Jago. order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; 

I.) Pico Tsnexiffe, a mountain of Barba- and in the natural method ranking with thofe that 
s ; 1 mile 3 - of Cuckold’s Point. are doubtful. The calyx is mooophyllous and 

1 COX-ATA, a fort of Eaft Florida, on the St quinquefid ; the corolla monopetalous, and its 
B, 3 milo from Fort Poopoa, and 27 from St tube is fhort ; the filaments are 4, and hooded at 
niftiAc. T their iufertion ; the ftije long and thick ; the dig- 

JCOSA, or Pisan a, high mountains of Peru, jna bilamellated j the capfule is round, bivaived, 
ch krve as land-marks, extending about ax and contains a number of (mail feeds. There are 
:s on the coaft, S, of the equator. two fpecies ; 

ICftUERING.^nrf. n f . a flying war, or fkir* x. Picrium Ramosa, and 

made by* foldicrs detached from two armies a. Picrium Spicata ; both natives of Guiana, 
pillage, or before a main battle begins. Both fpecies are bitter, and employed in dyfpepfy, 

ICOUfT, Q? Picket. See Piquet. and to promote the menfes: they are alio recom- 

ICRA, a lake of Africa, which Alexander the mended in vifceral obftru&ions. 
at croffcd, when he went to consult the orack * PICT, n , /. [pi8u* $ Lat.l A painted perfon. — 

r upitcr Ammon. Diod, Tour neighbours would not look on jou as 

lcRAMNfA, in botany, a g^nus of the pen* men, 

Iria order, belonging to the dicecia dais of But think the nations all turn’d pi&s again. Lee, 
its ; and in the natural method ranking with PICTiE. Sec Picti, and Picts. 

fc that a ix doubtful. The calyx is tripartite $ PICTAVI, or Pictones. See Pictones. 

corolla has 3 petals ; the ftamina tfom 3 to 5, Pf CTAVJLA, an ancient kingdom of Caledonia, 

«ihapoi, and feem to join together at the bafe; or Scotland, comprehending, at its molt tloimfh- 
ne arc two ftyli, which are lhort and bent back- iog period, all the territories bounded on the N. 
ds ; the henry is roundiih, and contains two by the Forth and Clyde, and on the S. by the 
3T5g feeds, and fometimes one feed only. There Tweed and Solway. It was inhabited by the 
,oly one fpecies, viz. Pills. Sec Pic is. 

•jcxamnia antidesma, the murjee bujh. This PICTAVIUM, an ancient town of Gaul, the 
jb is frequent incopfes and about the Ikirts of capital of the Pictones, called aifo Lemnum, 
ods ia Jamaica, riling about 8 or 0 feet from now Pqictiers. 

* ' ( 1.) PICTET, 
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(x.*) PICTET, Benedict, a native of Geneva, Pliny and the vitrum of Mela icr 


•■born in 1655, of a diftinguiftied family. After ha- 
lving travelled into Holland and England, he taught 
theology in his own country with extraordinary 
reputation. The univerfity of Leyden, after the 
death ofcBpantreina, invited him to fill his place; 
but he preferred his own country, for which he 
received the thanks of the council. He died 9th 
June, 1724, aged 69. He was remarkable for 
charity and affability. He publithcd a great num- 
ber of works in Latin and French, which are much 
efteemed in Proteftant countries. The principal 
of thefe are, x. A Syftem of Chriftian Theology in 
Latin, 3 vols in 4te>; belt edit. 2721. 2. Chriftian 
Morality, Geneva, 1710, 8 .vols iamo. 3. The 
Hiftory of the nth and 11th centuries ; a fequd 
tt> that of Sueur, 1713, a vols 4to. and held in 
higher eftimation. 4. Several Controverfisrl Treat- 
ises. 5. A great number of tracts on morality and 
piety; particularly the Art of Living and Dying 
•well; Geneva, 1705, iamo. 6. Letters. 7. Ser- 
mons, from 1697 to 1721; 4 vols 8vo. 

(a.) Pictxt, John-Lewis. a counfellor of Gene- 
va, born in 1739, of the fame family. He was 
member of the Council of Two Hundred 5 Coun- 
fcllor of State and Syndic 5 and died in 1781. He 
itudied aftronomy, and made (everal voyages info 
France and England. He had a moft enlightened 
underftanding. He left in M. S. the “ Journal of 
a Voyage which he made to ttuflia and Siberia in 
1768 and 1769, in order to obferve the trantit of 
Venus over the fun’s difk a work Very intereft- 
ing, from the lively descriptions which it gives 
both of men and of nature. 

PICTI, or P-ict ae, [Lat. painted .] an ancient 
people of Scythia, fo named, becaufe they paint- 
ed their bodies with various colours, to make them 
appear terrible to their enemies. They are alfo 
called Aoathyrsj. According to Sennits, a co- 
lony of them emigrated to the N. parts of Britain, 
where they fettled, and preferved their name and 
manners, apd gave rife to the kingdom of the Pidfs. 
But this is dilputed. See Picts. 

PICTLAND. See Pentlanb. 

PICTONES, an ancient people of Gaul, men- 
tioned by Cxiar, (De Bell. Gall . vii. c. 4.) who in- 
habited the country called Poictou in modern 
times, till the late revolution of France. 

* PICTORIAL, adi. [from piffor, Latin.] Pro- 
duced by a painter. A word not adopted by other 
writers, but elegant and ufeful. — Sea horfes are 
but grotefco delineations, which fill up empty 
fpaces in maps, as many piRorial inventions, not 
any phyfical lhapes. Jirotum’j Vulgar Errours . 

PICTOU, an ifland near the N. coaft of Nova 
Scotia. Lon. 62. 13. W. Lat. 45. 46. N. 

PICTOWA, a mountain of Siberia, in Barraba, 
abounding with rich copper mines, which have 
alfo filver and gold in them. See Barraba. 

PICTS, one of thofe nations who anciently pof. 
felled the north of Britain. It is generally belie* 
ved that they were fo called from their cuftom of 
printing their bodies; an opinion which Camden 
fupport8 with great erudition. (See Gough’s edi- 
tion, Vol. I. p. xci. of the preface.) It is certain- 
ly liable, however, to confiderable objections; for 
.is this cuftom prevailed among the other ancient 
.inhabitants of Britain, who ufed the giajhm of 


may be alked, Why the name of Picti 
hned by the Romans to only one tribe, 
was equally applicable to many other 
fhould they defign them only by an epithet 
out ever annexing their proper 
fhould they r impole a new name on 
ly, when they give their proper 
tlier tribe which they have occaftcn to 
Aa thefe queftions cannot be anfvrered 
tisfadtory manner, we muft look for ' 
derivation of the name. TheHighiani 
land who fpeak the ancient language 
exprefs the name of this once famous 
the term PiRich ; a name familiar to 
the moft illiterate, who could never b 
it from the Roman authors. T1 
means pilferer i or plunderers. The 
was probably impofed upon this # 
neighbours, or alTumed by themfei' 
after the reign of Caracalla, when the 
ft ate of the Roman province, on 
pie bordered, gave them frequent 
of making incurftons thither, and 
predations. Accordingly this name 
been unknown till the end of the 31“ 
memus the panegyrift is the firft Romi 
who mentions this people under their 
of Piftichy or, with a Latin term’ 
When we fay that this name may 
bably aflumed for the reafon juft 1 
we muft obferve, that, in thofe da^ 
the character of a robber was al 
difgrace. If he had the addrefs to 
fcheines well, and to execute tliefti fi 
he was rather praifed than blamed for 
and -confuicred as a hero, providing ’ 
encroachments on the property of hii 
or any of its allies. This is no pecul 
upon the Pidts; for other nations of ai 
the like rude (late, thought and adtedai 
bee Tbucydidesy lib. 3. p. 3. and Pirg. 
et 749. Concerning the origin of the 
chors are much divided. Boethius dtfr 
from the Agathyrfi, Pomponius Lxtus 
Germans, pede from the Scythians, C 
Father Innes from the ancient Britons Sti 
from a people inhabiting the Cimbrica 
fus, and Keating and QTlaherty, on th 
ty of the Plalter Cafhcl, derive them 
Thracians. But the moft probable 0[ 
they were the defendants of the old 
Several reafons are urged in fupport of 
nion by Dr Macpherfon ; and the wc 
nienes, “ Caledonum, aliorumque Pi» 
vas,” &c. plainly imply that the Picts 
donians were one ana the fame people, 
has been much difpute about the origii 
Picts, fo there has been lrkewife about tl 
guage. There are many reafons which 
plain that their tongue was the Gaelic 
and thefe reafens are a further conf 
their having been of Caledonian extract, 
the E. and NE. coafts of Scotland (w 
pollefled by the Pidts) we meet with an ii 
blc lift of names of places, rivers, moui 
which are manifeftly Gaelic. From a 1 
fitter of the prior v of St Andrew’s (. 
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p. 2 la.) it appears, that in the days of 
ogus, the laft Pidilh king of that name, St 
ircw’s was called Mucrofs ; and that the town 
t called ^ueensferry had the name of A r debin- 
ban, Both thefe words are plain Gaelic. The 
fignifies the heath pr promontory of hoars ; and 
latter, the blight or peninfula of Kenneth, In 
lift of PSdifli kings publiihed by Father limes, 
1 of the names are obvioufly Gaelic, afid in 
y h fiances the fame with the names in the 

5 Scottilb or Caledonian kings publifhed by 
(tone author. Had Inoes underftood any thing 
pt language, he would not have fuppofed with 
(den that the Pids fpoke the Britifii tongue, 
two words, on which they built their conjec- 

Strath and Aher) are as common in the 
|ic as they could have been in the Britifh, and 
fil day make a part of the names of places in 
pies to which the Pidilh empire never cx- 
Sd. The names of Strathjillan and Locbaber 
Sene as inftances. Bede, as much a Granger 
tt Celtic as either of thefe antiquaries, is e- 
t unhappy in the fpecimen which he gives of 
Ktiih language in the word penuabel , the bead 
ijoall, Allowing the commutation of the ini- 
into r, this word has ftill the fame meaning 
y£c which Bede gives it in the Pidilh. The 
the earlieft age c , as appears from the joint 
way of ail writers who have examined the 

6 pofTefled only the E. and NE. coaft of 

r i On one fide, the^ ancient Drumalbin, 
ridge of mountains reaching from Lochlo- 
tar Dumbarton to the frith of Taine, 
Separates the county of Sutherland from a 
Jkois, was the boundary' of the Pidilh do- 
Accordingly we find in the life of St 
» that, in travelling to the palace of fini- 
ng of the Pids, he travelled over Drumal- 
i Dorfum Britannia of Adamnan. On the 
_ dc, the territory of the Pids was bounded 
£ Roman province. After Britain was relin- 
tf by the emperor Ilonorius, they and the 
h by turns were matters of thofe countries 
1 lie between the frith of Edinburgh and the 
Tweed. We le^irn from Bede, that the Sax- 
Rrc matters of Galloway* when he finifhed 
pcfuflicai Hiftory. The Pids, however, 
a conqutft of that country loon after;* lo 
Wore the extinction of their monarchy, all 
erritorics bounded on the one fide by the 
1 and Clyde, and on the other by the Tweed 
Solway, fell iuto their hands. *The hiftory 
tPi&s, as v.dl as of all the other ancient in- 
inta of Britain, is extremely dark. The Irilh 
to give us a long litt of Pidilh kings, who 
over Pictivia for n or 13 centuries before 
fchlliaa era. After them Innes, in hi9 Critical 
f i Rive* us a litt of above 50, of whom no lefs 
five held the feeptre, each for a whole ccht li- 
fts probable that thefe writers had confound- 
R hiftory of the Piets with that of their ancef- 
old Caledonians. In any other view, 
ijfccounts of them arc highly fabulous; and 
* Wn long ago confuted by Dr Macpherfon 
w, an antiquary of much learning and re- 
a. The Pids were probably not known by 
,iumc before the 2d or 3d century. Adam- 
• ibbotoi Iona, is the firft author who exprefs- 
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ly mentions any Pidilh king : and the old£ft arte/ 
him is Bede. We are informed by thefe two win- 
ters, that St Columtia converted Brudeu9 king of 
the Pids to the Chriftian faith. Columba came 
into Britain A. D. 565. Before that period We 
have no general record to afeertain fo much as the 
name of any Pidilh kiitg. The hiftory of Drufi 
or Drtfi* who is faid to have reigned oveirthe Pids 
in the beginning of the 5th century, when St Ni-* 
nian firft preached the gofpel to that nation, A. 
D. 630. has all the appearance of fidion. Hi? 
having reigned 100 years, and his putting an end 
to 100 wars, are ftories which exceed all the 
bounds of probability. Brudeus, the contempo- 
rary of Columba, is the firft Pidilh king mention- 
ed by any writer of authority. What figure his 
ancestors made, or who were his fticceflors on the 
throne of Pidavia, cannot be ascertained. Bede 
informs us, that, during the reign of one of them, 
the Pids killed Egfred king of Northumberland 
in battle, and deftroyed the greateft part of his 
apny. The fame author mentions another of their 
kings called Naitan , to whom Ceolfrid,' abbot of 
Wircmouth, wrote his famous letter concerning 
Eafter and the Tonfure ; a letter in which 'Bede 
himfelf is fuppofed to have had a principal hand. 
Roger Hoveden and Simon of Durham mention 
two other Pidilh kings Onrtnft and K^inotb* the firft 
of whom died in 761, and the latter flourifhcd-a- 
bout the 774, and gave an afylum to Alfred of 
Northumbe rland, who was about that time expel- 
led,hia kingdom. The accounts £iven by the 
Scots hiftoriana of feveral other Pidilh kings can- 
not be depended on ; nor are the ftories told by 
the Britilh hiftorians, Geoffroy of Monmouth and 
the author of the Eulogium Britannia , worthy of 
grrater credit. In the 9th century the Pidiih na- 
tion was totally fubdued by the Scots in the reign 
of Kenneth II. Since that time their name has 
been loft in that of the conquerors, with whom 
they were incorporated after this conqueft: how- 
ever, they feem to have been treated by the Scot- 
tiih kings with great lenity, fo that for fome ages 
after they commanded a great deal of refped. 
The prior of Hogulftead, an old EngliJh hiftorian, 
relates, that they made a confiderable figure in 
the army of David I. in his difpuiea with Stephen 
king of England. In a battle fought in 1136, by 
the Englifti on one fide, and the Scots ana Pids 
on the other, the latter infilled on then hereditary 
right of leading the van of the Scots army, and 
were indulged in that retjueft by the king. The 
principal feat of the Pidhh kings was at Aberne- 
thy. Brudeus, however, as appears from the ac- 
counts given by Adamnan, in his life of Columba, 
had a palace at Invernefs, which was. probably 
near the extremity of his territory in tftit quarter. 
With refped to the manners and cuftoms of the 
Pids, there is no reafon to fuppofe they were any 
other than thole of the- old Caledonians and Scots, 
of which many particulars are related in the 
Greek and Roman writers. Upon the decline of 
the Roman empire, cohorts of barbarians were 
railed, and Pids were invited into the fervice, by 
Honorius, when peace was every where reftored. 
aud were named JJonoriaci. Thofe under Cor- 
ftantine opened the paftes of the Pyrenean moui^ 
tains, and let the barbarous nation* into Spain. 

From 
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from this period we date the civilisation of their fcruple to aflert, that roughnefs forms tb 

manners, which happened after they had by them- cflential point of difference 

Crimes, and then with the Scots, ravaged this Ro- and the piifturefque ; as it fteros to be 


man province. 

PiCts Wall, in antiquity, a wall begun by 
the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of 
England^ to prevent the meurfions of the Pidts 
and Scow It was firft made only of turf length- 
ened with palifadoes, till the emperor Severus, 
coming into Britain in perfon, built it with folid 
ftooe. Tbis wall, part of which ftill remains, be- 
gan at the entrance of the Solway Frith in Cum* 
berland, and running NE. extended to the Ger- 
man Ocean. See Adrian and Sever vs. 

( i. )* PICTURE, a./. [ piBttra, Latin.] x. A 
refemblance of perfons or tilings in colours. — 
Vouchfafe me yet your piBure for my love, 

■ The piSure that is hanging in your chamber. 

Sbak. 

~ Pi Bures and frames are but fecondary objects. 
Bason's Nat. tiijl . — 

He with an empty pifftre fed his mind. Dryden . 
—As many piBures of animals ihould be got him 
as can be found with the printed names to them. 
Locke, — She often fhews them her own piBure. 
Law, a. The fcience of painting. 3. The works 
of painters. — Quintilian, when he faw any well- 
exprefled image of grief either in pidure or fculp- 
ture, would ufually weep. iVotton. — I had no de- 


eflential point of diffei*ence between tl 
and the piifhirefque ; as it fteros 10 be 
cular quality which makes objects 1 
in painting. I ufe the general term 
properly fpeaking roughnefs relates 
furfaces of bodies : when we fpeak 
neat ion, we ufe the word r? 
however, equally enter into 
both are obfervable in the fmaller as wt 
larger parts of nature ; in the outline and 
* tree, as in the rude fum nr.it and 
mountain. On the whole, pifturrfque 
tion confifts in uniting in one whole, a 
parts, and thefe parts can only be obtairtd 
rough objedb. It is pcfilble therefore to 6: 
turrfque objects among works of art, an&l 
fible to make objects fo ; but the grand 
pt&urefque beauty is nature in all its 
ricty, and in all its inegular grandeur. 

FTCUIPINIMA, in ornithology, h 
a fpecies of pigeon in Brafil. It is fo 
fcarce to exceed the lark in fize. 
and wings, are of a pale lead colour, v 
femilanar mark at the extremity of «ca 
but its long wmg-feathers, which are f« 
the wings are expanded in flying, are of 
brov\i on one fide, and blackifh on 
with black ends or tips ; the tail is 


fign to ruin the company of pidu e drawers, 
Stilling fleet, 4- Any refemblance or reprefon- 
tation.— 

Vouchfafe this pidure of thy foul to fee. Drjd , 
— It fuifiees to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conlidered as one reprefentation or fiBu'e. Locke. 
(■s.) Picture. See Drawing and Painting. 
* To Picture, v. a, [from the noun.] x. To 
paint; toreprefent by painting. — 

I have not feen him fo pi cl tir'd. ' Sbak . Cymb . 
—He who caufed the fpn r.g to be ptd*red y added 
this rhyme for an expolition. Carew's Sumy,— 
Mary Magdalen is pidured before our Saviour 
walhing his feet on her knees. Brown's Vtdg. Err. 
— Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 
the pidure of a friend having a biemi/h in one eye, 
would piBure only the other tide of his face. South. 
%, To reprefenu— I, that do but hear itriVom you, 
and do pidure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. 
Sperfer . — 

See here thy pictur'd life. Tbomftm's Winter. 
Cl.} PICTURESQUE, [ptBorefque, Fr.] adf. Of 
or belonging to painting j ftrikingly beautiful, or 
romantic, fo as meriting to be painted. 

(a.) Picturesque beauty refers to M fuch 
beautiful objeds as are fuited to tile pencil.” 
This epithet is chiefly applied to the works of na- 
ture, thougfi it will often apply to the works of 
art alfo. Thofe obje&s are moft properly deno- 
nvnated pi 6 hirefque which are difpofed by the 
h rod of nature with a mixture of varied rudtnefs , 
J uplicity, and grandeur. A plain neat garden* 
with little variation in its plan, and no ftriking 
grandeuf in its pofition, difolays too much of art, 
defign, and uniformity, to be called pidturelque. 
u The ideas of neat and fmootb (fays Mr Gilpin), 
inftead of being pi&urefque, in fad drfqualify the 
objed in which they re tide from any pfetenftons 
to pidurtfque beauty* Nay, farther, we do not 


variegated with black, white, and 
belly is covered with white feathers, 
which has a brown mark of the fhape 
moon at the end. 

PICUMNUS and Pilumn 
at Rome, who prefided ever 
before the celebration of nuptials, 
fuppofed to patronize children, as hh 
in fome manner to indicate quod pellat 
tir. The manuring of land was firft 
Pkhffnnufr, for whk-h reifon he is called 
linius. Pilumnus is alfo invoked as tne 
bakers and millers, as he is (kid to haw 
vented the art of grinding cofp. 

(I.) PIOUS, in fabulous hiftory, a ling 
thim, fon of Saturn. He married 
Oanens, by whom he had Faunu 
loved by the goddefs Pomona, and 
affection. As he was ore day hunting in the t 
he was met by Circe, who became deeply 
ed of him, and who changed him him * 
jxrcker, called LV the rr?me of picas 
Latins. His wife Venilia was fo difeorfoiatr 
fhe was informed of his death, tl at fne 
way. Some fay that Picus was the fon or 
n t) sr, and that he gave out prophecks to 
je&s by means of a favourite woodpecker 
which originated the fable of his being 
phofed into that bird. 

(II.) Picus, John, eafl of Mirandob, 
of parts and learning, was the yourgeft 
John Francis Picus earl of Mirandola and 
dia; and was born in 1463. The 
he made m letters was extremely rapid. h< 
the foholar of R. Jochanan, a German Jc*< 
confirmed his natural fondr.c fs for the 
writings. After vifiting the moft famous 
ties of France and Italy, he went to 
in i486, before he was 24 yean of 
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&fd jco propofkions in logic, mathematics, phy- thighs, upper and under tall coverts, are black 
e* ciivr.Mty,caiuiiilic learning, and magic, drawn and white mixed ; the quills are brown, with yeh 
ji only from GrCck and I^atin, but even from low (hafts fpotted with brown on the outer edge ; 
rwhh and Arabian writers: fubjoining to his ad- the tail is blackiih, being outwardly edged with 
5t latent, that, u it any philol'opber ct divine grey ; the outer feather is dotted with tvhiti/h on 
ouldcome to Rome to depute with himr upon the margins; the {hafts of all bttt the two middle 
ly i* all of them, he would defray the cxpences feathers are yellow half way from the bafe 5 and 
f bis journey from the remotett corners of Italy.” the legs and claws are brown. The female differs 
u t fome of his proportions being charged with in having the crown and neck behind grey brown % 
tttfy, he was forbid to difpute upon them. At the hind head of a lefs vivid red ; and the great fk 
ie age of 28, he confined himfclr wholly to the quills not fpotted on the edges. She alfo wants 
ndy of the {captures; and undertook to combat the black lift on the throat, but otherwife is like 
hi Jews and Mahometans, as w ell as to confound the male. This fpecies inhabits Virginia, Caroli- 
*fcni alkrdogy. He died in 1404, in his 3 2d na, and Canada, and abounds in I^ew Jerfey and 
pv. He was called the phoenix of bis age, and by about New York, where it is called by fome hit* 
aiiger Monjtrum fine Pitio* He computed a great tack or pi fit, and by others high*bole* Both the 
unber of works, which liavc often been printed, firft names have fome relation to its note; and 
dll.) Pic us, John Francis, prince, of Mir.v.nlo- perhaps the latter, from the fituntlon of the neft. 
, nephew of John Picus mentioned above, was It is almoft continually on the ground, and is not 
m .ibout the year 1469. He cultivated learning obferved to clirub on the trees, like others of the 
id the {Lienees after the example of lift uncle; genu?. It lives chiefly on infects, and ft common* 
it he had a principality and dominions to fuper- ly very fat, fo as to be thought very palatable for 
tend, which involved him in great troubles, and the table. It frays all the year. In its form and 
hk coft him his life.' He was twice driven from fame of its qualities it refembles the ettekow. It 


apincipaiuy, and twice reftored ; and at lafr, 
1533, was, together with his eldcft fon Albert, 
kl&uated in his own caltlc by his. nephew Gak- 
i He wjs a great lover of letters ; and fueh of 
lworh .3 as were then computed were inlertcd in 
eStra&orgh edition of his uncle’s in 1504, and 
Mfiavd in future impreifions, betides tome 0- 
IBiwhich were never collected. 

(IV.) Ptcus, the Woodpecker, in omitholo- 
JilgfTius belonging to the order of piece. The 
ttknftraight, and conlifts of many lutes, and 
fife a wedge at the point : the nofrrils are cover- 
bwH briftly feathers; the tongue is round like 
worm, very long, and lharp at the point, widen 
wfrtwith brittle* bent backwards. The grand 
ontttriftic, fays I .at ham, of thefe birds is the 
ftfjw (which in no bird is fimilar, the wryneck 
whofc other characters, however, differ 
Q widely to give it place in this clafrj) the muf- 
totoceflary to the motion® of which are fmgu- 
fand worthy of notice; affording the animal 
fens of darting it forwards the whole length, 
drawing it within the mouth at will. See Raj 
the Creation, p. 143. Durham's Pbjftcv-Tbeol. p. 
A» No f e c. Will. Orn, p. 136. ♦. if. Mt Lath* 


files to the tops of trees, and fits oecafionally on 
the branches. Forftcr, in the Phtlcf. Tranf. fays,* 
it is rr bird of pallage in the northern parts of A- 
merica, riming the neighbourhood of Albany Foit 
in April, and Raving it in September: that it Idfys 
from four to fix eggs, in IttilloW trees', and feedt 
on worms and other infers. 

2 . Picus ervthrocfphaltjs, the red-headed 
<ivocd pecker, is about 8* inches long, and weighs 
2 oz. The bill is an inch and a' quarter in length, 
of a lead colour, With a black tip 5 the i rules are 
dulky ; the head and the neck are of a moft beau- 
tiful ciimfon ; the back and wings are Hack ; the 
rump, breaft, and belly, are white; the ten firft: 
quills are black, the nth black and white, and 
the others are white with black fhafts ' the tail fa 
black and cuneiform ; the legs and claws are of 
a lead colour. The cock and hen are very nearly 
alike. This fpecies inhabits Virginia, Carolina, 
Canada, and molt of the parts of North America ; 
but at the approach of winter it migrate? more or 
lefs to the S, according to trie feventy of the tea- 
fon; and upon this circumftance the people of 
North America foretel the rigour or clemency of 
the coining winter. Kahn ohfervcS that it fa a 


B tfuimerntes no left than 30 fpecies of wood- 
tfers, and or varieties. The moll remarkable 
t then. : 

t* Picus AuaATOS, the xcld-*vin % i woodpecker^ 
•bout 11 inches long, and weighs about 5 oz. 
fe bill is an inch and a half long, and is fome- 
fet bent, and- is not fquare but roundiih, ridged 
*1 on the top, the paint being fliaip ; the upper 
Ms of the head an 1 neck are alh-eoloured ; the 
•d head is red ; the tkles of the head, throat, 
id foie part of the neck, are pale yellow; on 
icb fide of the head is a ftripe of black, from the 
1ft of the lower jaw to the mck ; the back, fca- 
•bt®, and wine coverts, are of a grey blown co- 
wr, tnfofverfely ftriated with black lines ; the 
U whitiih ; the bread, belly, and fides, a»e 
'bitifti yellow, and each feather is marked with 
*wnd black {pot at the tip; on the middle of 
• brtaft there is a large crcfecnt of black; tht 
Voi. XVII. p A »T II. 


very common bird, and is very deftruClive to the 
maize fields and orchards, pecking through the 
ears of maize, and defraying great quantities of 
apples. In foi*:c years they are more numerous 
than in others, when they attack the orchards 
where the fwcet apples grew, which they cat fo 
far that nothing remains but the mere pills. Some 
years ago that was a premium of twopence per 
head pud from the public fund, to extirpstetl^fc 
pernicious biros. They are likewiie very'fond of 
acorns. In Virginia and Carolina they fray the 
whole year, bnt are not feen fn fuCh numbers in 
wihter as in frimmer. During the winter they arc 
very tame, and often come it to the houfes as the 
redbreaft does in England. This fpecies is found 
chieily in old trees ; and the noife they make with 
their bills may be heard above a mile diflant. it 
builds the earlieft cf al! the woodpeckers, and ge-» 
Y y y ncrally 
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nerally pretty high from the ground 
counted very good eating. 

3 . PlCUS FLAVUS, 1 hr yellow woodpecker is a- 
bout 9 inches long. The hill is of a yellowiih 
tvhite, and more than an inch long ; the hind head 
is crefted ; the head itfclf, the neck, and whole 
body, are covered with dirty white feathers ; from 
the lower jaw to the ears, on each fide, there is 
2 red ftripe ; the wing coverts are brown and edged 
with yellowiih, and fome of the greater ones are 
mixed with rufous on the inner web; the quills 
are brown or rufous ; the tail is black ; the legs 
and claws are grey. This fptcies is common at 
Cayenne, arid is called there charpentier jaune • It 
makes its neft m old trees which are rotten with- 
in ; making with its bill a hole from without, at 
firft horizontal, but declining down-wards as foon 
as it has pierced through the found part, till it is 
at laft a foot and a half below the firft opening. 
The female lays three white and nearly round eggs, 
and the young are hatched about the beginning of 
April. The male bears his {hare in the work with 
the female, and in her abfence keeps centinel at 
the entrance of the hole. The note of this bird is 
a kind of whittle fix times repeated, of which the 
two or three laft are in a graver accent than the 
others. The female wants the red band on the 
fide of the head which the male has. Specimens 
vary ; fome are of that dirty white, as Brilion de- 
feribes ft, others of a light yellow ; which laft is 
the cafe in a fpccimen in the Leverian mufeum : 
this is 13 inches in Itngth. 

4. PlCUS major, the great /potted woodpecker , 
weighs oz. the length is 9 inches ; the breadth 
1 6. The bill is one and a quarter long, of a black 
horn colour. The hides are red. The forehead 
is of a pale buff colour ; the crown of the head a 
glo/Ty black ; the hind part marked with a rich 
deep crimfon fpot. The checks are white ; bound- 
ed beneath by a black line, that pailes from the 
corner of the mouth and furrc*inds the hind part 
of the head. The neck is encircled with a black 
colour. The throat and breaft are of a yellowiih 
white; the vent feathers of a fine light crimfon. 
The back, rump, and coverts of the tail, and lef- 
fer coverts of the wmgs, are black; the fcapular 
feathers and coverts adjoining to them are white. 
The quill feathers are black, elegantly marked on 
each web with round white fpots. The 4 middle 
feathers of the tail are black, the next tipped with 
d'rty yellow ; the bottoms of the two outmoft 
black ; the upper parts a dirty white. The ex- 
terior feathers marked on each web with two 
Hack fpots ; the next with two on the inner web, 
and only one on the other. The legs are of a 


id colour. The female wants that beautiful 


crimfon fpot on the head; in other nfpects the 
colours of both agree. This ipecies is much mure 
uncommon than the Viridis, 10.) .and keeps 
altogether in the woods. They are pretty com- 
mon in England, France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, frequenting the woods, and are 
likewife met with in America. They are very 
cunning, and hide themfclvts when ofcferved. 
The extreme facility with which thefe birds de- 
fetnd and alcend the trees is lurprifing. 

u PlCUS MARTI US, the great' fl black wood - 
jecker> is about the fize of a jackdaw, being a- 
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It is ac- bout 1 7 inches long ; the bill is nearly j\ iodaJ 
in length, of a dark alh colour, and vrhmftoi| 
the fidcs ; the irides are pale yellow, and the epJ 
lids are naked, according to Scopoli; the 
bird is Hack, except the crown of the head, 
is vermilion ; the firft quill feather is the (ha 
and the two middle tail feathers, which are 
ger than the others, make it appear a little 
ed ; the legs are of a lead colour, covered 
feathers on the fore part for half their length. TVj 
female differs from the male in having the l 
head only red, and not the w hole crown of 
head ; and the general colour of the plumage Hj 
a ftrong caft of brown in it. Sometimes the itdi 
the hind head is wholly wanting; and iad 
both male and female vary* in different futgt&yfl 
their proportion of red on the head. ThisfpdJ 
is found on the continent of Europe, bat ii 
merous only in Germany. It is not an inhtf 
of Italy, or France, but it is found in$w< 
Switzerland, and Denmark, though not in wi 
It builds in oid affi and poplar trees making! 
and deep ntfts; and Frifch obferves, thattfeyi 
ten fo excavate a tree, that it is foon afUi" 
down with the wind ; and that under thchdrj 
this bird may often be found a bufhel ofdcH 
bits of wood. The female lays two or ’ 
white eggs, the colour of which is pecaiirto 
whole of the genus. 

6. PlCUS M EDI US, the middle /'zed 
agrees with the major, (N° 4-)in colours rid 
excepting that the crown of the head of tb»il 
rich crimfon; the crown of the head is the 
of the former black ; and the crimfon is « 
of a bar on the hind part. Birds thus 3 B 
have been Ihot in Lancaffiire and other 
England ; but Mr Pennant is doubtful 
they are varieties, or diftindt fpecies. 

7. Picus minor, the leajl /potted 12* 
fcarce weighs an ounce: the length is fix 
the breadth xi. The forehead is a dirty t 
the crown of the head, in the male, of abfl 
crimfon : the cheeks and Tides of the ced 
white, bounded by a bed of black bcoeitkj 
former. The hmd part of the head -wd 
and the coverts of the wings, are black; tie 
thers varied with black and white: thebrral® 
belly are of a dirty whitt : the crown of the h€ 
in the female, is white ; the feet are of a kijl 
lour. It has all the chara&ers and actions of] 
greater kind, but is not fo often met with, 
fon affirms that it inhabits moft parts of Fi 
It approaches near habitations in winter, aud 
be fern in orchard* adjoining to houfes. 1th 
in an hole of a tree, and often difputes the 
of poflcffion with the little colemoufe. 
by fays it is called in England by the name of® 
wall . It is faid to inhabit the higher parts 

8. Picus principalis, the wbiteM’cJ 
pecker , is lomewhat bigger than the 
(N° 5.) and equal in (i/.e to acrow. It i* 
long, and weighsabout aoounces. The bill 
as ivory, three inches long, and channelled; 
irides are yellow, and on the hind head i>tfff| 
pointed creft, of a fine red colour, fome cf 
leathers of which are two inches long; the r 
itfclf, and the body in general, are black; 
the lower part of the back, rump, and upfxi® 
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frits* are white; from the eye there arifes a provided with a long flender tongue, armed with' 
ipe of white, which pafles on each fide of the a fliarp bony end barbed on each tide, which by 
dt down to the back ; 3 or 4 of the prime quilU the means of a curious apparatus of mufcies they 
: black, bat the reft are white; the tail is cu- can exert at pleafure, darting it to a great length 
form, and of the fame colour a3 the body; the into the clifts of the bark, transfixing and draw- 
land claws are alfo black. This fpecies inha- ing out the infers that lurk there. They make 
Carolina, Virginia, New Spain, and Brafil, their nefts in the hollows of trees : in order tbere- 
li* cal led by the Spaniards carpenter , and not fore to force their way into thefe cavities, their 
lout rcafon, as this as well as the other fpe- bills are formed ftrortg, very hard, and wedge-like, 
1 make a great noife with the bid againft the at the end; Dr Derham obferves, that a neat 
p in the woods, where they may be heard at ridge runs along the top, as if an artift had de- 
feat diftance, as if carpenters were at work, figned it for ftrength and beauty. Yet it has not 
mg, according to Catdby, in an hour or two power to penetrate a found tree ; their perfora- 
phel of chips. He adds, that the Canadian tion of any tree is a warning to the owner to 
mi make ufe of the bills of thefe birds for co- throw it down. Their legs are ftiort, but ftrong ; 
tU, fetting them round in a wreath. with the their thighs very mufcular; their toes difpofed 
iksoutwands; and that the northern Indians two backward, two forward; the feathers of the 
jbafr them of tbefouthern at the rate of two tail very ftiff, (harp pointed, and bending down- 
three back-flans per bill. Kalm fays they are wards. The three firft circumftanccs admirably 
Id in New Jcrfey, though very feldom, and concur to enable them to run up and down the 
fat certain feafons. fides of trees with great fecurity ; and the ftrength 

<Picus mjresceks, the little woodpecker, ac- of the tail fupports them firmly when they conti- 


&ug to Catdby, weighs only about an ounce 
m half. Briflbn fays it is larger than the 
left of our European fpecies, being about si 
# long. The bill is about eight lines long, 
flf a bora colour; the top of the bead is black* 
00 each fide above the eye is a white line; the 
[lead is red ; the hind parts of the neck, the 
||nd rump, are black, which is divided into 
flirts by a line of white palling down the 
no the rump ; the fcapulars, upper wing 
■ coverts, are black ; the greater wing co- 
Jpd quills are fpotted with white; the un- 
■ti of the body are pale grey ; the tail is 
H the four middle feathers are plain, the 
we barred with white and black ; and the 

f d daws are black. The female has no red 
hind head. Linrujpus fays, that the out- 
£ feather is white, marked with four black 
(l This fpecies iuhabits Virginia and Caroli- 
According to Kalm, it abounds in New Jer- 
bkerc it is the moft daring and dangerous to 
jftdt. As foon as it has pecked one hole in a 
makes another clofe to the firft, in an ho- 
m direction, proceeding till it has made a 
I of holes quite round the tree ; and the ap- 
tees in the orchards hare often feveral rings 
flet round the Item, infomuch that the tree 
kntly dries up and decays. 
vPicus viaiDis,th t green woodpecker, weighs 
fc? it* length is 13 inches, the breadth 20$ ; 
ft is dutky, triangular, and near two inches 
i the crown of the head is crimfon, fpotted 
Wack, and the males have a rich crimlon 
t beneath the blacknefs ; the back, neck, and 
f coverts of the wings, arc green; the rump 
pale yellow; the whole of the under part of 
tody is of a very pait green, and the thighs 
tent are marked with duiky lines ; the legs 
pet arc of a cinereous green ; the tail confifts 
p ftiff feathers, whofe ends are generally bro- 
1 as the bird refte on them in climbing ; their 
black ; the reft of each is alternately bar- 
frith dofley and detp green. Thefe birds feed 
Kly on infers ; and their principal action is 
of climbing up and down the bodies or 
|h*«f trees: for the firft purpose they ire- 


nue long in ope place, either where they find 
plenty of food, or while they ?re forming an acr 
cefs to the interior part of the timber. This form 
of the tail makes their flight very aukward, as it 
inclines their body down, and forces them to fly 
with fhort and frequent jerks when they would 
afeend, or even keep in a line. This fpecies 
feeds oftener on the ground than any other of 
the genus : all of them make their nefts in the hol- 
lows of trees; and lay five or fix eggs, of a 
beautiful femi-tran(parent white. Thefe birds 
fometimes build in a hollow afp or other tree, 15 
or 20 feet from the ground. The male and fe- 
male take it by turns to bore through the living 
part of the wood, till they come to the rotten 
part, wherein, after being hollowed out to a pro- 
per depth, they lay their eggs, which are general- 
ly grecnifti, with (mail black fpots. Thefe holes 
are fo deep, that a man may thruft his whole arm 
down one of them, till he reach the eggs. The ’ 
youngonesclimb upanddown the trees before they 
can fly. The holes of the woodpecker arc as per-* 
fe£tly round as if made by a pair of compafTes. 
Nuthatches, ftarlings, and bats, frequently build 
in thefe holes when deferted. Both Frifch and 
Klein miftake in faying that the females have not 
the red crown, for even the young ones in the 
neft have the appearance of it ; but they do not 
become of a full red till after the firft moult. 
They arc fond of bees, and make great havock 
among them. Salerne fays they are found in the 
markets of Italy. In Sir A. Lever’s mufeum there 
is a variety of this bird of a ftraw colour, except 
the crown, which is faintly marked with red. 

PIDAURA, a town of European Turkey, in 
the Morea, anciently called Epidaurus ; feated 
pn the W. coaft of the Gulf of Engia, 25 miles E. 
of Napoli di Romania. Lon. 41. 3. E. of Ferrp. 
Lat. 37. 40. N. 

PIDDLE, a river of Dorfetfhire, called alfo 
Treut, which runs into the fea at Pool, a little 
below Wareham. Along its banks are fit u a ted — 

Piddle -Hi n on, Piddle-Mustertoh, Pid- 
dle Parva, Piddle-Town, Piddle-Trent- 
hide, and feme other villages. 

* To Piddle, v. n. IThis word is obfeure in its 
Y y y 2 etymology^ 
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ffymology. Skinner derives it from picrich, Ita- that is in Rome can fcarce 
]ian ; or petit , Fr. li‘tK Mr I't thinks it the di- 
minutive of thr TTelfh breyta, to eat ; perhaps it 
comes from peddle, for Skinner givts for its primi- 
tive fignification, to deal in itt tie things.] i. To 
pick Stable; to feed fqucamifhly, and without 
appetite.— 

To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift. 

4. To trifle; to attend to fmail parts rather than 
fo the main. Ainf. 

# FIDDLER, n.f. [from fiddle.] 1. One that 
eats fque imifhly, and without appetite. 2. One 
yho is bufy about minute things. 

# PIE. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner 
from beizan, to build, that is to 'bund of ‘pafte; 
by Junius derived by contraction from pafj ; if 
parties, doubled together without walls, were 
the firft pies, the derivation is eafy from pee, a 
foot | as in fome provinces, an apple party is (till 
called an apple foot.] J. Any cruft baked with 
fpmething* ip it.- — 

No man’s pie is freed 

From nis ambitious finger. Shqk* 

— Mincing of meat in pies faveth the grinding of 
the teeth.’ Bacon. — They have bought more edi- 
tions of his woiks, than would lay under all their 
pies at a lord mayor’s Chriftmas. Dryderi .— 

From thence of courfe the figure will arife, 

And elegance adorn the furface of your^ieA 

King, 

Eat berf or /re-cruft, if you’d ferious be. King . 
a. [P/Vu, Latin. j A magpie; a parti-coloured 
bird. — 

The pie will discharge thee for pulling the 
reft. ’ Yvjft r. 

Chattering pies in di final difeord fung. Sink. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 

Or with a voice endued the chalt’ring pic ? 

Diy den. 

3. The hid popifb fervice book, fo called, as is 
fuppofed, thorn the different colours of the text 
and rubrick. 4. Cock and pie was a flight expref- 
fion in SbQkefpeave s tiiilc, of which I know not 
the meaning. — « 

Mr Slender, come ; we flay for you. — 

— I’ll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir.— 

— By cock and pie, you (hall not chufe, Sir; 
come, come.' Sbak. Merry Wives. 

# Piebald, adj. [from^iV.] Of various colours 5. 
diverfified in colour. — 

It was a particoloured drefs, 

Of patch’d and piebald languages. Hudibras. 

— They would tlunk themftlvcs miferafclc in a 
patched coat, and yet contentedly fuffer their 
minds to appear abroad in a piebald livery of coai fe 
patches and borrowed fbreds. Locke. — They are 
pleafed to hear of a piebald horfc, that is fua/td 
out of a field hear Iflington. Spedator. — 

Peel’d, patch’d, and piebald, linfcy-woolfey 
brothers. 

Grave mufomers ! 'Pope.' 

(1) * PIECE, n.f. [pint s Fr.] 1. A patch. Ainf. 

7. A pait of the whole; a fragment. — Bring it 
out piece by piece. Ezekiel > xxiv. 26. — The chief 
captain, fearing left Paul fhould have befen pufltd 
in pieces of them, commanded to take huh by. 
force. Aids. — Are they not tnanifert fragments and* 
pieces of thefe greater mtfes? Burnet.— A nun 


E 

fr? an otyefl, tU 
doe6 not cail to mind a piece of a Latin putt u 
hiftorian. Add fan. 3. A part.— It is accounts a 
piece of excellent knowledge, to know the Uw* a 
the land. TUlotfon. 4. A pidiure. — If umutBral, 
the fintft colours are but dawbing, and tfcr pcs 
is a beautiful moufter at the beft. Dndt*.— 
Each heavenly piece unw r eary’d wc cumpirr. 

hp. 

5. A compofition ; performance. — He write le 
vcral pieces. Addifon . 6. A fingjt great gun — 
Apace of ord’napce ’gairft it I havcp hub 

— Many of the fhips have braf * pieces, whence 
very piece at leaft requires four gunners to ^ 
it. Ralcigfy. — Pyrrhus, with continual battciy a 
great pieces, did batter the mount. Kxoiks. 
hand gun. — When he is put to a puce or a pH 
he m.iketh as worthy a foldier as any naHost 
meeteth with. Spenjer . — The ball goes on in 4 
direction of the (lick, or of the body of tfac ft 
opt of which it is (hot. Cbejne. 8. A coin ; afc 1 
gle piece of money. — 

Boiieau, for tight hundred facets 
Makes Lewis take tl e wall of Jovt. hi* 
9. In. ridicule or contempt : as, a piece of a A 
yer or a fmattever. 10. ^-Piece. To cash.— 
demand, concerning Ail thofc creatures tiui ki 
eyes and ears', whether they might not bare ta 
only one eye, and one ear apiece. Kcm 
gain/} At keif m. n. Of a Piece with. Lb; 1 
the fame tort ; unittd ; the fame with tterd* 
All feem* unform and cf a piece . hfirnm, 
—When Jupiter granted petitions, a cucUi* 
requeft that his houfe and his body might ie* 
of a piece. V EJlrange. — My irwn is of 
his. Drydcn . — 4 appeal to my enemies, if Iff* 
other man could have invented onewbidU 
been more of a puce. Drjden . — 

Now flit is gone, the world is if* 7 *, 

& 

— Nothing but madnefs can pleafe ©adirtM 
a poet muft be of a piece <utib the fpcfiaisail 
gain a reputation. Dryden. 

(2.) Piece, in mailers of money, 
timts the lame thing with fpccits; and fomtu® 
by adding the value of the pieces, it is ukdl 
exprefs fuch as have no other particular wen 
(3.) Piece is alfo a kind of money of acccrf 
or rather a manner of accounting ufcdanws** 
negroes on the coaft of Angola in Africa, i 
Money. 

(4.) Piece, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary 
charge. The honourable pieces of the flacvi 
the chief, fefs, bend, paie, bar, croft, ftn 
chevron, and in general all thole which tfbl 
ore third of the field, when alone, and is d 
manner foever it be. See Heraldry. 

(j.) Piece of Eight. Sjec Dollar,!*! 
and Money, $ 9. 

(6.) Pieces, in the military art, iccl^ ; 
forta of great guns and mortars. BaUcrir?^ 
are the larger fort of guns ultd at fiegts U a 
king the breaches; fuch arc the 24 pow*<r a 
culytrine, the one carrying a 24 andthcot^ i; 
18 pound ball. Fidd-picces are 12 pourak^ 
roicuiverines, 6 pounders fickers, minion*. ^ 
3 pcur.dci c , which march with the aru’-y, 

' * ’ ' CiT 
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tamp always behind the freond line, but in day PIEDI-OREZZA, a town of Corfica; t% mile* 
battle are in the front. A foklier’s fiitlock is £NE. of Corte. 


like wife called his piece, 

(1.) * 7 # PieCe. v. a. [from the noun.] x. To 
Enlarge by the addition of n piece. — 

1 fpcak too long, but 9 In to pkxe the time, 

To draw it oat in length. Sbak. 

If aught within that little Teeming fubftance, 
Or ail of it with our dilpleafure piec'd. 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
S&e is yours. , Sbak . 

Let him, that was the caufe of this, have 
power 

To take olf fo much grief from you, as he 
W*l» piece up in himfrlf. Sbak. 

-Plant it with women as well as men, that it 
may fpread into generations, and not be pieced 
bom without. Bacon . 1. To join; to unite. 3. 
To Piece out. To increafe by addition. -*-He pie* 
tn out bis wife’s inclination. Shak .— Whether the 
fang out of an oid man’s life is worth the pains, 
l cannot tell. Temple . 

U0 # To Piece, •v . n . [from the noun.] To 
join; to coalefce; to be compacted. — He was 
more in the ptefcot fpeech Of the people, and it 
heed better and followed more dole upon the 
bruit of Phntagcnet’s eicape. Bacon. 

• PIECELESS. adj. ifrom piece.] Whole; com- 
pad 1 not made of leparate pieces.— 

Religion’s types the piecetefs centers flow, 

Aod are in all the lines which all ways go. 

Bonne. 

1 (i.) ♦ Pieces! eal. adv. [pice and njel; a word 
k Suaa of the lame import.] In pieces ; in frag- 
Ocau.— 

He ftrooke his helme, full where his plume 
did Rand, 

On which it ptece-meak brake. Chapman. 

Why did I hot his carcafs piecemeal tear, 

And cad it in the fra. Denham . 

I’ll be torn piecemeal by a horfr, 

E»e I’ll take you for better or worfe. tfudibreu. 
^•Ndthcr was the body then fubjc& to diftem. 
to die by piecemeal. South.— 

Piecemeal they win this acre firft, then that. 

Pope. 

U ) * Piecemeal, adj. Single ; feparate ; drri- 
oiL— This by a more compendious impiety, 
wots at his very being, and as if it (corned theft 
prcrmeal guilts, lets up a fingle morrftcT big c- 
Jongh to devour them *11. Gov. of the Tongue.— 
Stag* editors printed from the common piecemeal 
•ntten parts in the playhouft. Pope. 

£l£CER. n.f. (from piece.'] One that pieces. 

Xfrom pie.) Variegated ; partico- 
lourcU.— Such as have their feathers of pied, orient 
tod rufous colours. Abbot.— 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak’d and 
pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Sbak. 

-‘Fuel cattle are (potted in their tongues. Bacon. 
The wing of a pied butterfly. Dragon. 
D Widows trim with dailies pied. Milton. 
rlED^ or Piet e, a town of Mexico. 
rlEDlCORTE, a town of th» French repub- 
V^’^^cifland and dep. of Corlka, is mucs 
hSE. of Corte. 


PIEDMONT, a country of Italy, with the ci- 
devant title of a principality, which before the 
late revolutionary war, belonged to the king of 
Sardinia, but is now annexed to the imperial 
French republic, and divided into 6 departments* 
It was bounded on the N. by Savoy and Italy ; on 
the W, by France; on the S. by Hie Mediterra- 
nean and the Ligurian republic ; and on the E. 
by the late duchies of Montfrrrat and Milan ; ex- 
tending about 150 miles from N. to S. but much 
kfc from E. to W. it U called Piedmont, in La- 
tih Pedemoututm , from its fituation at the foot of 
the mountain! , or Alps, which frparate France 
from Italy. It is in fome parts mountainous, but 
is everywhere very fruitful. The plains produce 
fine corn, Turkey wheat, which ferves for bread, 
and with which people of the middle rank mix 
rye ; the pods are ufed for fuel, and the (talks be- 
ing thick, ferve to mend the roads. The hills a- 
bound with vines, which afford plenty of wine, 
very lufci'WS when new, efpecially the white. 
There is alfo a turtifh red wine called vinobrvfco, 
faid to be very wholefome for felt people. The 
fweet wine is recommended as a ftomachic. The 
neighbourhood of Turin is fampus for fine fruits, 
and many long walks of chefuut and mulberry 
trees. Truffles or fubterraneous rouihrooms grow 
here in great abundance. Some are black, others 
white marbled with red. Their price is rated ac- 
cording to their fixe. Sometimes they are found 
of is or 14 pounds weight; and many country 
people earn from 60 to 70 dollars a-year merely 
by digging for them. The trade in cattle is (aid 
to bring into Piedmont no lefs than three millions 
of 1 nr res per annum. The cultivation of filk it 
alfo a profitable article, the Piedmontefe filk be- 
ing, on account of its finenefs and ftrengtb, ef- 
teemed the beft in Italy. The Piedmontefe gen- 
try breed vaft numbers of filk wormr>, under the 
care of their tenants, who have the eggs and mul- 
berry leaves delivered to them, and in return they 
give half the filk to their matters. Piedmont was 
formerly divided into ix fmall provinces; Pied- 
mont proper, the valleys between France and 1 - 
taly, the valley of Saluzzo, the county of Nice, 
the marquifatc of Sufa, the duchy of Aoft, the 
Canavefc, the lordihip oFVcrcelli, the county of 
Afti, and the Langes. It was formerly confidercd 
as a part of I^^bardy, as it lire at the foot of 
the Alps, which feparate France from Italy, it 
contains marry hii*h mount* ms, among which 
there are rich and fruitful valleys, as pleafem and 
populous as any part of Italy. In the mountain* 
Are mines of frveral kinds, and the forefls afford 
a great deal of canon* game, among which tht 
tumor U an ufrful annual. u The mults (fays Mr 
Watkins) are very fine in this country; but the 
inhabitants have other bcaflis, or rather monfters, 
which tluy find veryTerviccftble, though vicious 
ani obflinate. Thcfr are produced by a cow and 
an afs, or mare and bull, and called jwnarres , or 
g intern.” The chief trade of this country coi.fi £U 
in hemp and filk. The filk worm thrives fo well, 
that many peafanta make above too lb. of filk an- 
nually ; and it is not only abundant, but univer- 
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f illy known to be ftronger and finer than any in 
Italy. They aifo trade in corn, rice, wine, fruits, 
flax, and cattle. The chief river of Piedmont is 
the Po, which flows out of Mount Vifo. The 
river Scfia, the Doria, Baitea, the ancient Stu- 
ra, the Tanaro, and feveral others, run into 
it. The language of the Ptedmontcfe is a mix- 
ture of French and Italian, in this principality 
there were before the revolution about 50 earl- 
doms, 15 nurquifates, many iordfhips, and 20 
abbeys. Turin is the chief city. See Turin. 
The number of inhabitants, Mr Watkins fays, in 
Piedmont and Savoy, (now the department of 
Mont Blanc,) amounts to 2,695,727 fouls, of 
which Tuvin contains about 77,000. During the 
late war, this country was repeatedly over-run by 
the troops of the belligerent powers. In Nov.. 
1798, the king of Sardinia left Turin, and took 
refuge in the ifiand of Sardinia; loon after which 
his whole territories m Piedmont, Mom ffp. rat, 
&c. were taken polfefiion of by the French ; and 
eredted into a republic. (See Pifdmontese, 
N° 3.) This form of government, however, was 
loon overthrown by the Auftrians, who reduced 
the whole country, except a few forts, in fumrner 
1799; but after the batt le of Marengo, in June 
1800, the whole of thefe territories again fubmit- 
ted to the French. It was not, however, till the 
11 th Sept. 1802, that their fate was finally de- 
termined, by a decree of the French Confervative 
Senate ; whereby they were irrevocably annexed 
to the French republic, and divided into fix de- 
partments, named the Po, Marengo, Daria , Sf.- 
/ia, St ur a, and Tanaro; the capitals ot which 
are Turin, Alexandria, Ivica, Vercelli, Coni, and 
Afti. Of thefe, the department of the Po fends 
4 deputies, Marengo 3, Doria 1, Sefia 2, Stura 3, 
and Tanaro 3, to the Legiflative Afiembly. 

(1.) PIEDMONTESE, adj. Of or belonging to 
Piedmont. 

(2.) Piedmontfse, v. f. The inhabitants of 
Piedmont. The Piedmontefe have more fenfe 
than the Savoyards, but are not fo fincere. Some 
authors represent them as lively, artful, and wit- 
ty, the inhabitants of the mountain of Aofta ex- 
cepted, who are fartlitr diftinguiftied hy large 
wens, as well as their horfes, dogs, and other a- 
itimals. 

(3.) Piedmontese Republic, a fhort-lived 
democratic (late eredted by the French, after the 
model of their own government then prevailing, 
on the 10th Dec. 1798, out of the king of Sardi- 
nia’s ci-devant Italian dominions. It was divided 
into four departments, called Eridan , Sefta , Stura , 
and Bormida . But in fummer 1799, it was over- 
thrown by the Auftrians, and the old government 
and geography reftored for a period equally fliort. 

* PIEDNESS. n.f. [from pied.] Variegation; di- 
verfity of colour. 

There is an art, which in their piednefs fhares 

With great creating nature. Sbak . 

PIEDRO, St* a town of Maritime Auftria, in 
Etna ; 6 miles SSW. of Capo of iftria. 

* PiKLKD. adj. Perhaps for peeled , or bald ; 
or ptied, or having fhort hair. 

PieVd pntlt dolt thou command me be fnut 
out ? 

— I tio. Shal. 


PIEMONTE, a town of Maritime Auftria, a 
Iftria, 1 1 miles S. of Capo of Iftria. 

P1ENES, a fmall ifland of Japan, over again! 
the harbour of Saccai, famed pot only for thi 
beauty of its walks, to which crowds of peop^ 
ufort from the city, but for a deity worflirp^ 
there, to which vaft numbers of perfons dcv<*c 
thcmfelves. They go from his temple to the iea 
fide, where they eater into a boat provided fq 
the purpofe ; then, launching into the deep, 
throw thcmfelves overboard, loaded with 
and link to the bottom. The temple of thatch 
ty, which is called Canon , is very large and lortl, 
and fo are many others in the city itfeif; one® 
particular, dedicated to the gods of other cou* 
tries, is thought the fineft in the whole empire. 

PIENIN, a town of Poland, in Cracow. 

PIENO, a flourifhing town of the Italian new 
public, in the dep. of the Lario, diftriet and lit 
county of Como, on* the E. bank of lake Coma 

PIENZA, a populous town of Etruria, rut* 
Siennefe, with a bilhop's fee, 25 miles SE. of S<* I 
na, and 56 S. of Florence. Lou. 11. 41.E.LC 
43* o- N - 

(1.) * PIEPOWDER Court, n.f. [froa/W 
foot, and pouldre y dufty.] A court held in fionar 
redrefs of all diforders committed therein, t 

(i.)Pifc powder Court, or Piepoudre Cocitg 
the loweft, and at the fame time the mo fteo£* 
tious, court of juftice known to the law of 
land. It is called piepoudre, (curia ftUyie 
irrizati,) from the dufty feet of the fuilors}®# 
according to Sir Edward Coke, becaufc niftier » 
there done as lpeedily as dull can fall fromtm 
foot : upon the fame principle that juftice 2MM 
the Jews was administered in the gate of thedc|i 
that the proceedings might be the more fpttd^ 
as well as public. But the etymology given M 
learned modern writer is much more ineow* 
.and fatisfa<ftory ; it being derived according I 
h'tn, from pil'd puldrcaux , a pedlar , in old Fiend 
And therefore tignifying the court of fuch prt 
chapmen as refort to fairs or markets. It if 
court of record incident to every fair andnnrkd 
of which the fteward of him who has the tollfl 
the market is the judge. It was inftituted t oa£ 
mi nifter juftice for all commercial injuries done % 
that fair or market, and not in any preceding 
So that the injury mull be done, complained ii» 
heard, and determined, within the compdi U. 
one and the fame day, unlefsthe fair contiowi 
longer. The court hath cognizance of all mil- 
ters of contract that can pofiibly anfe within the 
precind of that fair or market ; and the plx«iro£ 
mult make oath thgt the caufe of an action aiufc 
there. From this court a wnt of error lies 
the nature of au appeal, to the courts at WA 
mi nfter. 

(1.) * PIER. n.f. [ pierre , Fr.] The columns® 
which the arch of a bridge is raifed. — For pet 
fometimes w’et, fometimes dry, take elm. £*** 
— The Englilh took the galley, and drew it f* 
fhorc, and iifed the ftones to reinforce the per. 
Way ivarA . — The bridge, contitting of fouravlxs 
is the length ol £22 Englilh feet and an half: the 
cliineiilions of the arches are as follows, in F-f* 
lilh meafure; the height of the firft arc b 109 ^ | 
the diftar.ee between the piers m ,i\ feet; io 1 
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id arcfl, thrdiftance of the pier is 130 feet; in 
the 3d the diftance is 109 feet ; in the 4U1 the 
jj/Unce is 138 feet. Arbuthnot . 

(2.) Pier, in building denotes a tuafs of (tone, 
fcc. oppofed by way of fortrefs to the force of 
he fea, or a great river for the fecurity of (hips 
hat lie at harbour in any haven. 

(3.) Piers of a Bridge. See Bridge, § I, 3. 
(j.) PIERA, in ancient geography, a fountain 
f Peloponnefus, between Elis and Olympus. 
Vh/ v. c. 16. 

(1.) Pi era, in modern geography, a town of 
^ain, in Catalonia, 16 mites NW. of Barcelona. 
PIER BACH, a town of Auflria, 16 m. NNW. 
f Grein. 

PIERCE, James. See Peirce. 

(i.) * To Pierce, v. a . \perccr 9 Fr.] i. To 
cuctrate ; to enter ; to force a way into. — 

Steed threatens Heed in high and boaftfiil 
neighs, 

Piercing the nights dull ear. Sbak. 

•They have pierced themfelves through with 
Any forrows. 1 Tim . vi. 10. — 

With this fatal fword, oh which I dy’d, 

I pierce her open’d back or tender fide. Drydcn • 
The glorious temple (hall arife. 

And with new luftre pierce the neighboring (kies. 

Prior • 

To touch the paflions: to affedt. — 

Did your letters pierce the queen l Sbak . 

(*.) * To Pierce, v. n. r. To make way by 
Jftinto, or through any thing. — 

Mcr tears will pierce into a marble heart. Sbak . 
gtcre is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a 
lit— Prov. xii. 18.— Short arrows, called 
were difeharged out of mulkets, and 
jfld pierce through the fides of (hips, where a 
■ft would not pierce. Bacon. 2. To (trike ; to 
to affedt. — 

Then ]’il commend her volubility ; 
jbd fay (he uttereth piercing eloquence. Sbak. 
To enter ; to dive as into a fecret. — She would 
\perce further into his meaning, than himfelf 
pd declare. Sidney. — All men knew Nathaniel 
Pan Ifraelite 5 but our Saviour piercing deep- 
fcveth further teftimony of him. Hooker. 4. 
faffctt feverely, — They provide more piercing 
totes daily to chain up the poor. Sbak. 
PIERCEA. Sec Rivina. 

* PIERCER, n.f. Ifrom pierce.] I. An inftru- 
Ut that bores or penetrates. — 

Cart, ladder and wimble, with pierfer and pod. 
n. * * TuJJer . 

The part with which infers perforate bodies* 
the hollow inftrument, terehra, we may Eng- 
1 piercer, wherewith many flies are provided. 

* 3. One who perforates. 

PlERCE’s Island, an ifland of New Hamp- 
in the Pifcataqua. 

PIERCINGLY, adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 
•PlERCiNGNESS./i./. [from piercing.] Power 
ficrcing. — We contemplate the vaft reach and 
•pnfs of our underflandirig, the prodigious 
jfrnelsand piercingnefs of its thought. Dcrbam. 
PjERFOND, a* town of France in the dep. of 
*» 7 » miles N. of Crefpy, and S£. of Com- 
fgne. 

('•J P1ERIA, in ancient geography, a diftrift of 
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Macedonia, contained between the mouths ofthe 
rivers Ludias and Peneus; extended by Strabo 
beyond the Ludias, to the Axios on the N. and 
on the S. no farther than the Aliacmon, along the 
W. fide of the Sinus Thermaicus. 

(a.) Pieria of Syria, the N. part of Scleucia, 
or the Antiocbena ♦ (ituated on the Sinus Iflicus, 
and lying next Cilicia on the NW. 

(i.)PIERIDES, in fabulous hiftory, the daugh- 
ter of Pierus, a Macedonian prince, who'prefum- 
ing to difputc with the Mufes for the prize of 
poetry, were turned into magpies. They were 
alfo called PiEON ides. 

(a.) Pikrides, a name of the Mufes, from 
mount Pieris in Theflaly, which was confecrated 
to them ; or according to others, from Pierus, a 
Thcflalian poet, who was the firft who lacrificed 
to them. See Pieris. 

PIERINO del Vaga, an eminent Italian pain- 
ter, born of poor parents in Tufcany about the 
year 1500. He was placed apprentice with a gro- 
cer in Florence; but a painter named Vaga taking 
him to Rome, he was called Del Vaga 9 from liv- 
ing with him, his real name being Buonaccrfi. Af- 
ter Raphael’s death, hejoiaed with Julio Romano 
and Francis Penni to finifli the works in the Va- 
tican, which were left imperfect by their common 
mailer ; and ty confirm their friendfhip married 
Penni ’s filler. He gained the highelt reputation 
by his performances in the palace of prince Do- 
ria at Genoa : but the multiplicity of his bufinefs 
drained his fpirits in the flower of his age ; for he 
died in 1547. Of all Raphael’s diiciples, Pierino 
kept the chara&er of bis mailer longelt, i. e. his 
exterior character and manner of d diguing ; for 
he fell very Ihort of the finenefs of Raphael’* 
thinking. 

PIERIS, in ancient geography, a mountain 
which is thought to have given name to Pieria of 
Macedonia; taking its name from Pierus a poet, 
who was the firft that facrificed to the Mufes, 
thence called Picrides. 

P 1 ERMONT, a townfhip of New Hampfhire 
in Grafton county, on the E. bank of the Con- 
necticut, 6 miles S. of Haveihiil ; containing 426 
citizens, in 1795. 

PiEROUAGAMIS, a nation of N. American 
Indians, who inhabit the NW. bank of Lake St 
John, in Lower Canada. 

(1.) PIERRE, a town of France in the dep. of 
Saoue and Loire, 15 miles N. of Louhans. 

(a.) Pierre d’Au tom ne, a French name, tranf- 
lated from the Chinefe, of a raeviicinai (lone, ce- 
lebrated in the eaft for curing all diforders of the 
lungs. Many think it had its name of the autumn 
Jlone from its being only to be made at that feaion of 
the year; but it certainly may be made at all times. 
The Cbinele chemitls reler the various parts of 
the body to the feverai fea 10113 of the year, and 
thus they refer the lungs to autumn. This is evi- 
dent in their writings, and thus the (lone for dif* 
eafes of the lungs came to be called autu-nn Jlone • 
It is prepared as follows : They put jo pints of 
* the urine of a ftrong and healthy young man into 
a large iron pot, cud fet it over a gentle fire 
When it begins to boil, they add to it, drop“by 
drop, about a large tea-cup full of rape oil. They 
then leave in on the fire till tfcr whole i. evaporat- 
ed 
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taken out of the pot, and laid on a flat iron to 
dry, fo that it may be powdered very fine. Tb:s 
powder is moifrened with fvefh oil, and the mafs 
u put into a double crucible, furrounded with 
coal?, where it frauds till it be thoroughly dried 
again. This is again powdered, and put into a 
china veflel, which being covered with (ilk cloth 
and a doubte paper, they pour on it boiling wa- 
ter, which makes its way, drop by drop, through 
thefe coverings, till fo much is pot in as is fuffi- 
cient to reduce it to a pafre. This pafre is well 
mixed together in the veffcl it is kept in, and thi» 
is put into a veflel of water, and the whole fct o- 
vcr the fire. The matter thus becomes again dried 
in bulneo and is then finifhed. Obfepv, fur 

la Cout. tie; l* J fir* p. 258. 

(3.) Pierre, St, Euftace df, a brave French 
patriot, who devoted his life to five his country. 
See Calais, N - * j. 

(4.) Pierre, St, a large river in North Ame- 
rica, fcarcely inferior to the Rhine or the Danube, 
and navigable to its i'ource. It fall* into the Mif- 
fiffippi. 

(5.^ Pierre, Sr, or St Peter’s, the capital of 
Martinico, was built in 1665, to overawe the mu- 
tineers of the ifland who rebelled againft its pro- 
prietors, the ffccond Wtfr India company, who 
were at the fame time the proprietors of all the 
French Antilles. It is fituated on the W. fide of 
the ifland. The town extends along the fhore, 
and a battery that commands the road is eretfed 
on the W. fide, which ’$ wailied by the river 
Royolan, or St Peter. The town is divided, into 
three ward.*?; the middle, which is properly St 
Peter’s begins at the fort, arid runs W. to the 
battery of St Nicholas. Under the walls of the 
2d ward (hips at anchor ride more fecurely than 
under the fort, cn which account this ward is cal- 
led the Jncborage. The 3d ward, called tire 
(Jaflrry , extends along the fea fide from Fort St 
Peter to the Jefuits* River, and is the moft popu- 
lous part of the city. The houfes of St Peter’s 
ward are neat, commodious, and elegant, parti- 
cularly thofe of the governor, and the other offi- 
cers, The parifh church of St Peter is a magnifi- 
cent frone building which belonged to the Jefuits, 
with a noble ( runt of the Doric order. The church 
nf the Anchorage, which belongs to the Jacobine 
i-iars, is likewife of frone. It is a place of con- 
fiderable trade, and is built with tolerable regu- 
larity. The houfes are mofrly conftrufted of a 
grey pumice-frone or lava, which is found on the 
Itrand ; and the high frreet is, according to Dr 
Ifert, above an Engiith mile in length. It is fup- 
poftd to contain about aooo houfes, and 30,000 
inhabitants, including negroes. St Pierre, wilh 
:<ie whole of the illand, was taken from the French 
in March 1-94, by the Britilh land ar.d fea forces 
under Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis: 12? 
v'dTels loaded with the produce of the illand, and 
of great value, were captured, 71 of which were 
in the harbour of St Pierre. But the illand was 
refrored by the treaty of peace in 1801. 

(<S.) Pierre, St, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the Straits of Calais ; 3 miles SE. of Calais. 

(7.) Pierkv, St, a town of France, in the dtp. 
of Tarn ; 6 miles NW. of Caunc. 
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(8) PiERRrt, Sr, an ifland near the S. 
Newfoundland, ceded to the French, by M 
treaty of peace in 1763, but taken by the Ural 
in 1793- Lon. 56. 17. W. Lat. V*. 4- K. 

(9.) Pierre, St, a Oiss.iu, an ifland ztui 
coafr of France, the laigeft of the Sevf.h]su*i 
(to.) Pierre, St, pe Bobup, aftownoi' Fra 
in the dep. of the Rhone and Loire ; u mitaW 
of St Etienne. 

(r:.) Pierre, St, de Che min, atownofjFr» 
in the dep. of the Vendee ; 3 miilcs N. of eha 
neraye. 

(12.) PfERRE, St, de Chignac, a town ( 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne; 7Jm.il 

of Perigueux. 

(13.) Pilrre, St, ©’Estripiers, a IpreI 
France, in the dep. of Lozere; 7 1 , miles NW.i 

Mcyrveis. 

(14.) Pierre, Sr, d’ oleron, a town of Fnsr 
in the centre of the ifle of Oleron, in the dep- 1 
the Lower Charentey j mrlea K\V. of Omni 
L on. r6. 22. E. Ferro. Lat. 56. 57. N. 

(15.} Pierre, St, L’ Eglise, a town of fnm% 
in the dep. of the Channel ; 8 railcJ E. of Dry 
burg. 

(16.) Pi errs, St, Le Storm*, itnij 
France in the dep. of Nievre, and ci-dcnjitpr* 
of Nivemcis; feated in a valley near thf ■ 
furrounded by' mountains; 12 miles ( §. of Xfltt 
15 NVV. of Moulms, and rjo S. of Pint Im 
3. 13. E. Lat. 46. 4 7- N. 

( r 7.) Pi ERR r, St, sur Dive, atoVvnofW 
in the dep. of Calvados; 9 miles NE. of TiJ 
and 1 < SF. of Caen. 

PIERREFF.U, a town of France, in the depkf 
the Var ; A miles N. of Hidres. 

PIERREFTTTE, 3 towns of France: i.eA 
dep. of the Allier, 10 miles N. of Donien:*] 
that erf the Meufe, io* miles NE. of R xkVm 
3. in that of Paris, m the diftridt of St IkHj 
miles N. of Paris. 

PIF.RREFORT, a town of France, intbf^ 
of Cantal ; 12 miles S\V. of St Flour, and ii 
of Aurillac. 

PIERRELATTE, a town of France, a i 
dep. of Drome ; 12 miles S. of Montdimad, a 
15 N. of Orange, 

PIERRF.MONT, St, a town of France, m 
the dtp. of Ardennes ; 9 miles N. of GrandpUkj 
PIERRES, St, les Melisey, atownofFrrtCj 
in the dep. of Upper Saone; 8 miles E$L 

Luxeuil. 

PiERREVILLE, St, a town of Franrf, ir, tia 
dep. of Ardecbe ; 7 \ miles NW. of Priva £ . I 
PIERSZAIF, a town of Lithuania, in Wlflw 

60 miles E. of Lida. 

(1.) PIER US, the father of the 9 PiEPion- 1 
(2 — A.) Pieros, in geography, t. a 
of Theffaly faertd to the Mufes : 2. a towtj 
Theflaly : (Pouf, vii, 22.) 3. a river of Prior** 
fus t 4, c. a mountain and lake of Macedonia* J 
PIESKY, a town of Lithuania, in Norcgroddj 
40 miles WSW. of Novogrodek. 

PIETAS, a deity of the Romans. Sec Pi r1t U 
N’ 2. 

PIETENPACH, a river of Auftri-t, whiefc jM 
the Reifen, near Schwadorf, and fells in* 0 1 ^ 
Danube 12 mile3 below Vienni. 

(1.; nr - 1 
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i.) PIETISTS, a religious fed fpruag up a* coaft of Sardinia; 13 miles long and 3 bFoajck* It>, 
ng the Proteftant?. of Germany, a kind ofanean was taken by the French republicans in 1793, but 
ween the Quakers of England and the Quietifts retaken foon after. Lon. 16. x8. E. Ferro. Lat. 39 
he Romifh church. They defpife ail Torts of g. N. 

kfiaftical polity, all fchool theology, and all (3* 4.) Pietro, St, two towns of the French 
ns and ceremonies, and give themfeives up to republic in the ifle and drp. of C01 fica ; 1, fix m 
tcmplation and iByftic theology. Many grofs SW. of Olctta : a. ten SW. of Baft'a. 
xs are charged on the Pieties, in a book pntit- (5.) Pietro, St, Campo, a diftrhft of Mari-, 
Hampuhu Obfervationum Antipietiftkarum : time Auftria* in Padua no, containing one town, 
they have much of the air of polemical exag* 3a villages, and a*$.ooo inhabitants who chiefly 
itioa. Indeed there are Pietifts of various. cultivate corn and wine. 


k: Some running into grofs illuflons, and 
rring their errors to the overturning of a great 
t of the Chriftian do&rine, while others are on- 
rilionaries; and others are very honeft and 
d, though perhaps miiguided, people. They 
c been dtfguftcd with the coldnefs and fonna- 
of othe$ churches,, and have thence become 
rraed with the fervent piety of the Pietifts, and 
ichcd to their party, without giving inv > the- 
fleft of their errors. See Mq/beim 's Eccl. Hi/- 
’» vol iv. p. 434. 

i.) Pietists, otherwife called the Brethren 
Sifters of the Pious and Ch ijhan Schools, a for 
^farmed in the year 1678 by Nicholas Bar re, 
l obliged by their engagements to devote them* 
d to the education of poor children of both 


•IfeTOlA, a town of the Italian republic, in 
Ap. of th^ Mmcio, anciently called Andes, 
m two Italian miles of Mantua, famous for 
fctbc birth-place of Virgil j on which account 
figrte granted the citizens an indemnification 
Bt Ioffes during the war, and ere&ed an o- 
Kto t he poet’s memory, in 1797 
pTRA, the same of ix towns of Naples* j 
fraria, and z of Corftca, thus diftinguiihed ; 
iPiSTRA Gastello, >n Capitanau ; 

^itTfcA Cor bara, in Corfica, xx miles N. 

rttkTRA Gal LA, in Bafilicata ; s miles S$W. 
kermza: 

nPiETiA Malaga, in Lavora j 7 miles N. of 

m- 

i Pietra Maura, in Capitanata: 
iPiiTtA Pavla, in Calabria Citra : 
r Piitra Pauleina, in Principato Ultra: 

< Pietra Petrosa, in Bafilicata: 

» PtfTftA Pulema, in Principato Ultra: 
a Piitra, Santa, in Etruria, 6 miles SE. of 
&: 


1. Pietra, St, Di mu tata, in Otranto, ioi 
w NNF. of Tarento. 

l Piitra, St, Varnotica, in Otranto, fo 

» 8. of Bnndifi : 

!• Piitra Vairan, in Lavora, xz m. E. of 

IL 


ttTRAFEZA, a town of Naples, in Bafilica- 
frttiles SW. of Potenza. 

8TIALBO, a town of the French republic, 
piQsnd and dep. of Corftca 5 10 miles S. of 
prwto. 

PIETRO, St, a rich town of the Italian 
•Me, in the dep. of the Upper Po, diftri# of 
and late territory of the Cremonefe j 
W on the Delmons* 

M P|itro, St, an ifland in the Meditemne* 
isncietttly called Hieracum , 7 miles from the S 
*01. XVIL Part II. 


(6.) Pietro, St, Campo, the capital of the 
above diflridt, is a well built town, containing 
3,100 inhabitants in 1797. 

(7.) Pietro, St, Galatjxa, a town of Naples 
in Otranto ; 6 miles E. of Nardo. 

(1.) * PIETY. «. /. [pittas, Lat. pieti, Fr.] x 
Diicharge of duty tb Goti. — What piety, pity, for. 
titude did iEneas pofltfe beyond hi* companions? 

P vac bam on Poetry v-r 

’Till future infancy, baptiz’d by thee, 

Grow ripe in years, and old in piety . Prior . 

There be who faith prefer and piety to Qod. 

Milton . 

— Praying for them would make them a$ giad t<v 
fee their fervanta eminent in pitty as therofeivet, 
Lam* 2. Duty to parents or Jhofe in fuperior 
relation. — 

Pope’s filial piety excels, 

Whatever Grecian ftory tells. Swift. 

(a.) Piety is a virtue which denotes venera- 
tion tor the Deity, and love and tendemefs to our 
friends. This diftinguifoed virtue, like many o- 
thers, received ampng the Romans divine honours, ' 
and was one of their deities. Acilius Glabrio firft 
erected a temple to this divinity, which he did u- 
pon the fpot on which 4 woman had fed yrith her 
own milk her aged father, who had been impri- 
foned by order of the fenate, aod deprived of all 
aliments. The ftory is well known, and is given 
at length in books which are in the hands of eve- 
ry fchool-boy. (See Filial Piety, alfo Cicero de 
div. 1. and Valerius Maximus, s»c. 4 •) If piety was, 
thus pradifed and thus honoured, in Heathen anti- 
quity, it ought not tobe lefs fo among Chriftians, to 
whoifi its nature is better defined, and to the prac- 
tice of which they have motives of greater cogency. 

(3.) Piety, Filial. The following example of 
filial piety is taken from Du Halde’s deferiptioo of 
China : “ In the commencement of the dynafty of 
the Tang, Loutao-tfong, who was di faffelted to 
the government, being accufed of a fault, which, 
touched his life, obtained leave from thole who 
had him in cuftody, to perform the duties of the 
Tao to one of his deceafed friends. He manarrd 
matters fo well, that ghrmg his keepers the flip* 
be Bed to the houfe of Lou Nan-kin, with whom 
he had a friendfliip, and there hid himfelf. Lott. 
Nan-kin, notwithstanding the ftridt fearch that 
was made, and the feverity of the court againlk 
thofe who conceal prifooers that have efcaped, 
would not betray his friend. However, the mat- 
ter being difcqvered, Lou Nan-kin was imprifun- 
ed ; an»l they were juft on the point of proceed- 
ing againft him, when his younger brother pre- 
fenting himfclf before the judge, faid, It is I, Air, 
•who have hidden the pri oner ; it is I mba ouplM to - 
die, and 90/ my elder brother . The eUtft maintain- 
Lzz ed 9 
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cd, tkat fclS younger brother had accufed himfel? 
WrOngfaUy, aird was not at all culpable. The 
judge who was aperion of great fagacity, lifted 
both parties fo effectually, that he not only difeo-’ 
vered that the younger brother was innocent, but 
even made him confef* it himfelf: It is true , $/r, 
faid the vounger all in tears, I have accufed myfelf 
falfely ; but / have very ftrOng re a fans for fo doing. 
My mother has been dead for Jbme time , and her 
dorps is not yet buried ; 1 have it fjter alfo who is 
marriageable* but is not yet diffofed pf : tbefe things 
which my brother is capable of managing* I am not , 
and therefore defre to die in bis /lead. Fouehfdfe to 
admit my tcjlimony. The commiftioner gave an 
account of the whole affair to the court, and the 
emperor pardoned the criminal.” 

(i.) P 1 EVE, a town of the Italian republic, iq 
the dep. of the Mincio, and diftriCt, late duchy, 
of Verona, feated in the valley of Lumezzano ; 
containing about aooo citizen^. 

(i.) Pi eve, a rich town of the Italian republic, 
in the dep. of the Upper Po, diltriCt and late tcr- 
territory of Cremona, feated -dn the Delmona. 

(3.) Pi eve, a town of the Ligurian republic, 9 
jniles W. of Albcnga. 

(4.) Pi eve, a town of Maritime Auflria, in 
TriUli ; the birth-place of Titian. 

( 5 .)Pi£Vt Di Savo, a town of Maritime Auf- 
tria, in the Paduano ; 7 mile$ ESE. of Padua. 

PIEUX, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Channel ; 10 mile9 SW. pf Chcrburg, and *3 W. 
of Valognes. 

. ( i .) # PIG. it. /. [ bi*ge* Dutch .1 j. A young 
iow or boar. — Some men there art love not a gap- 
ing pig* Shak . — 

Alba, from the whitd fbw nam’d, 

' That for her thirty fucking pigs was fam’d. 

Drydfn . 

— The flefli-meats of an eafy digeftion, are fig , 
lamb, rahbjt and chicken, floycr on the Humours. 
3. An oblong mafs of lead or uhforged iron, or 
mafs of ir.etal melted from the ore is called, I 
know not why, few-metal* and pieces of that me- 
tal are called pigs. — ( 

* A nodding beam or pig of lead, 

May hurt the very a bit ft head. Tppe, 

(a.) PiO, in zoology. Sec Sus. 

(3.) Pig Guinea. See CaVia, N* V. 

UO P«Q Iron. See Iron, J i%. 

(5.) Pig Nut. See Buniuw. 

P10 or lead, the 8th part of 4 father, 
amounting to 150 pounds weight. 

• To Pi a. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow ; 
to being pigs. 

PlGALLE, John Baptift, a celebrated fculptor, 
born at Paris, in 1714. He became chartcellor of 
the academy of painting apd knjght of St Michael. 
He went to Italy, and returned infpired v^ith the' 
genius of the great artifts. His mod valued 
works are a Mercury and a Venus, which h^ 
made by order of Lewis XV. as prefents to the 
JC. of PrtifTia. Ffr alf carved a flattie of Voltaire, 
with many other adm red pieces. He died at Pa- 
ns, in 1785. 

PIGANfOL de la Force, John Aymar De, 
a native of Auvergne, of a noble family, who ap- 
plied bimfelf with ardour to the ftudy of geogra* 
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phy, and of the Kiftory of France. *Hc ilfotn- 
veiled for improvement. His chief jgorts aa, l 1 
An Hiftoncal and Geographical deferiptipn i] 
Jrance ; the large ft edition is that of a: 
vols. umo. a. A Dcfcription of Paris, io 10V 
izmo; of which he publifhed an abridg 
1 vols. nmo. 3. A Dcfcription of the C 
Park of Verfailles, Marly, See, in 1 tots. | 
Piganiol had aifo a concern with Abb£ Ua 
the youmpl ofTrevoux. He died at Eiris ml 
r 753»'*^gcd 80. He was as much rcfprftcij 
his manners as for his talents. To a pro" 
and varied knowledge he united great probu 
honour, and all the politenefs pf a courtier.’ 

1 (1.) * PIGEON. »,/. ( pigeon , Fr.] A fowl 
in a cote, or a finad houfe ; in fume piaccrj 
dovecote.— 

This fellow picks up wit as pigams | 

—A turtle dove and a young pigeon, Cra.wl 
Perceiving that the pigeon had toft a piece ii 
tail, through the next opening of the nx^‘ 
ihg with all their might, they pafted fafoip 
end of their poop was bruifed. Raleigh^ ’’ 
The fearful pigtdu flutters in her 1 ^ 

— See the cupola of &t Paul’s covered 
fexes like the out ft of a /y#eo«-houfe f 
A ^fowi-houle ‘or oycni 
To bake one loaf, or keep one doveia. 

- (k.) PlOBON. See CoLU MBA, f I, l— f« 

(3.J Pigeon, Peter Charlo Francis, 
^fterv^*d8 redtor or vicar of BayetiVi 
nfemberlefs victims, who fell a fecnficc 
bin rage and infidelity, in the begioni»^ 
French revolution. Altho’a manofnotpnlyl 
piety, but of uncommon itiildnelB and in 
yet, becaufe he refufed to take the oztbi 
by the republicans, he and bis family wdtj 
infulted and perfecut^d in the cruedeft 
and he himfeff was at laft tnuitferci bo 
Aug. 1793, in his 38th year. 

' (4I) PiGEOn, i if geography, an 
Royal Bay on the coaft of Martinico, fti 
tified. • 

(?, 6.) Pigeon, Big and Little, tns 
of Tcneflee, which rife in the Great Iron 
tains and fall into French Broad river; 
a miles below the mouth of the NoUchuAfi 
former 9 miles above little Pigeon. 

(7.) Pigeon, Carrier.* See CairiWj f 
and Colu mba, $ I, N J 4- 
(8.) Pigeon Pea. See CvtIsus, 

(1.)^ PIGEONFOOT. h. /. (gerammn.) 
herb. Ainfwo • tb . 

(a.*) PtGlON-foOT is a fpecies of Gmvr 
(1.) Pigeon-House, w./.a houfe trededii 
holes Within* for the keeping, breeding, 
geons, otherwife called a Dove-cote. 
lord of a manor may build * pigeon-hoofe < 
land* but a tenant canndt do it without t he ^ 
licence. When perfons ll^oot at or kill 
within a certain “diftance of the pigeon 
arel iablet o pay a forfeiture. For a p»g^ 
no fituafion is more proper than'the middl e 
fpacious court -yard, becaufe pigeon*. 
iy Of a timorous difpolition, and the ^ 
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fy V*r frightens them. As to its form, the 
und Oiould he preferred lo the fquare ones ; be- 
ufc rats cannot fo eafily come at them m the 
rmcr a« ro. the latter. Jt is,aiK> much more com- 
xitoua ; hccaufe you may* by means of a ladder 
ruing upon an axis, vifit ail the nefts in 
: houfe, without the leaft difficulty; which 
soot fo eafi.y be tlond- in a fquare houfe. To 
ider rats r from ciinabing up the outfide of the 
^on-boufe, the wail thpuld be covered with, 
j>lites to a certain height ; about a foot and a 
If will be fufficient ; but they fhOuld project 
t^or 4 inches at the top, to prevent their 
labeling any higher. The pigeon-houfe fhouid 
|Uced near water, that the pigeons may car- 
tt to their young ones ; and their carrying it in 
ir bilk will warm it, and render it more whole- 
se in cold weather. The boards that cover 
pigeon-houic fhouid be well joined together, 
t no rain may penetrate through it ; and the 
ole badding fhouid be covered with hard plaf- 
i and white-wafhed within andwithout, white 
ng the moft p Leafing colour to pigeons. There 
ft be no window, or other opening in the pi- 
o-bouft to the E. thefe fhouid always face the 
hr pigeons are very fond of the fun, efpecial- 
I winter^ The nefts or covers in a pigeon-. 
Icfbould con fill of fquare holes made in the. 

t of afizefudicieut to admit the cock and hen 
d in them. The tirft range of thefe nelts 
Jnot be lefs than four feet from the ground,, 
l wall underneath being Jmooth, the rats 
.b« able to reach them. Thefe Belts 
I be placed in quincunx order, and not di- 
Ifwtr one another. Nor muft they be con- 
any higher than within three feet of the 
jsftbe wall, and the upper row fhouid be co- 
$with a board projecting a confiderable dif- 
^irom the wall, for fear the rats fhouid find 
fcto climb the outfide, of the houfe. 

t Pigeon-House, a hill on thecoaft of New 
td, abounding with pigeons. Lon. 309* 4 a. 
f&t- 35- *9* S. 

^Pigeon Island, dTlifland pear the E. coaft 
wlon ; 10 miles NNW. of Trinkamaly. 

H Pigeon Island, an ifland 8 miles from 
fcaft of Malabar, and 15 from Onore. Lon. 
4 *E. Lit. 14. 1. N. 

Pi Gt on li vexed, adj. [ pigeon and liver.] 
d ; ferft 3 gentle. — 

1 am pigemliver' d, and lack gall 
nwke oppreflion bitter. ( Sbak. 

PIG GIN. n. /. In the northern provinces, a 
ttflei. 

IGUIU 3 , Stephen Vinaud, a learned anti- 
IJ, born at Cam pen in O very (Tel, in.xjao. He 
ft to Rome, and was patron i fed by Card#; 
fttetlc, who made him his librarian. The 
m are indebted to him for, the firft good e- 
|0of Valerius Maximtu, to 1585* 8vo. . He, 
pc preceptor to Pr. Charles of Juliers, who 
■r he wrote a panegyric upon him, on which 
fethcr pr. WiUum made him cannon of San- 
1 where he died in 1604, aged 84. His Anna- 
fafafli Komanorum Magijlratupyi^ et Pryvin- 
were publdhcd by SduiUus in 16x5, in* 
oWfcL 
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* PIGHT. old preter* and part. pafT.'oF fifth* 
Pitched; placed; fixed: determined. Not ia 
life. — 

An hideous rock is pight. 

Of mighty Magncs Hone. Spmfir. 

The body big and mightily pight, . ■ > 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height. . 

Sptnfe'r . 

Then brought (he me into thisdefertvatfv 
Aud by xny wretched lover's fide me pight. 

Spenfer. 

Stay yet, you vjle abominable tents, 

Thus ptpudiy pi%bt upon our Phrygian plains 

. .. Sbak. 

. . . When I difiuaded him from his intent, 

I found him pight to do it. ~ " Sbak . 

PIGMATKA, a town of Ruflia, in OlonCtz, 
on the N. coait of Lake Onczlkoe ; x6 miie3 SE. 
ofPovenetz. 

(1.) * PIGMENT, n. /.. [pigmentum, Lat.J 
Paint ; colour to be laid on any body. —Con fid er 
about the opacity of the corpufcles of black pig* 
*unts. Boyle, 

(3.) Pigments, preparations ufed by piioters# 
dyers, &c. to impact colours to bodies, or to i* 
mitate particular colours. See Colour-Mak- 
ing, and Dyeing. 

(1.) PIGMIES, a people of Ethiopia. See £«• 

THIOPJA, § 3. 

(a.)PiCMieS, Isle op, an iOet of Scotland, 
near Lewis, fo named becaufe bones, refembling 
human bones, but of very fmall dimeniions, have 
been dug up in it. 

(3.) * Pigmy. n.f.\ pigrnee, Fr. pygmseus , Lit. 

A final 1 nation, fabled to be devour* 
ed by the cranes ; thence any thing meanor incon- 
fiderable ? it ihould be wifiten with * y> pygmfr— 
Of fo low a fiat urc, that in relation to the other, 
they aDpear an pigmies* Heyljn . — 

When cranes invade, hi3 little fword and fhield 
The pigmy takes. .Dry Jen. 

— The cnticks may difeover fuch beaujie. iii the 
antient poetry, as may efeape the comprehenfion 
of Us pigmies of a more limited genius. Garth . — * 

It might have been a pigmy s tomb. Swift. 
PIGNA, a town of the French republic, in the 
dep. of the Maritime Alps, and ci-*evaot couotr 
of Nice, 9:miles NE. of Ventimigla, and 20 N£. 
of Nice. 

PIGNAN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Hera u It, 5 miles W- of Montpellier, and 8 N. of 
Fronfignan. 

PIGNANS, a town of France, in tbejiepajt- 
ment of the Yar, 18 mile9 N£. of Toulon. 
PIGNEROL, or > a town of the French re- 
PlGNEROl^l, > public, in the dep. of the 
Po, and ci-devant province of Piedmont, fitu- 
ated on the fiver Chizoii, 10 miles SW. of Tu- 
rin, at the foot of the Alps. The town is final), 
but populous, and is extreme iy well fortified. 
It is defended by a citadel, on the top of the 
mountain, near which is the caftte of Perouie, 
at the entrance of the valley of that name., 
PIGNEY, a town of France, ip the dep. of 
Aube, and ci-devant pro*, of Champagne, 13 
miles NE. of Troyes. Lon. 4. 35. E. Lat. 45. 
.aN. . .... 
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* PIGNORATION. n,f. [pignora, Lat.] The when out of the wafer, 
atf nf pledging. 

P 1 GNOR 1 US, Lawrence, a learned Italian, bon* 
at Padua, in 1571, and bred an ecclefiattic. He 
made deep refearches into antiquity, and publ idl- 
ed feverai curious works tn Italian and Latin, par- 
ticularly Mtiija JJiaea, on the antiquities of Egypt. 

The great Galnto procured him the offer of a 
profetforlhip at Pifa, but be declined it. In 1630, 
he was made a canon in Trcvifio, but died of the 
plague in 1631. 

(1.) * PIGNUT. n , / and en/.] An earth 

nut.— ^ 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts, 

Sbak. 

<2.) Pic nut. See Bunium.' 

* PIGSNEY. «./. [piga, Sax. a girl.] A word 
of endearment to a girl. It is ufed by Butler for 
the eye of a woman, 1 believe, improperly.— 

Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, and that other pigfiuy, Hudib # 

HGUS, in ichthyology, a fpeciet of leather* 
mouthed filh, very much rtfembling tbe common 
carp ; being of the fame fbape and fize, and its 
eyes, fins, and flcftiy palate, exactly the fame ; 
from the gills to the tail there is a crooked dot- 
ted line ; the back and tides are bluifh, and tbe 
belly reddilh. It is covered with large fcaies from 
the middle of each of which there rifes a fine 
peiiucid ptiekle, which is very ftiarp. It is an 
excellent filh for the table, being perhaps prefer- 
able to the carp : and it is in (eafbn in the months 
of March and April. It is caught in lakes in futae 
parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, tho* 
without a name. Artcdi fays it is a fpccies of 
cyprinus, and he ft lies it the cyprinus, called p'ulo 
and pigus. 

(1.) P1GWAKKET, a town of the United 
States, in Main, 27 miles N\V. of Portland. 

(2.) PiGWAKkiT, a river of the United States, 
which runs into the Saco, 5 miles 8* of the above 
town, N° r. 

* PIG WIDGEON, »./. This word is ufed by 
Drayton as the name of a fairy, and is a kind of 
cant word for any thing petty or fmall.— 

Dy Scotch invasion to be made a prey 
To fuch pi^juldgeon myrmidons as they. 

Cle*\xlani. 

PI-HAHlROTH, a mouth or narrow pafo be- 
tween two mountains, called Ckirotk or Rirvtb, 
and lying not far from the bottom of the W. 
coaft of the Arabian gulf; before which mouth 
the children of Ifrael encamped, juft before their 
entering the Red Sea. (Wells.) 

PIHI.ERN, a town of Auftria, 3 m. SW. Steyr. 

PUSSKER, in ichthyology, is a Wh of the m u s- 
tela kind, commonly called the ftj/il mujltla , or 
fojjil fijh . They are generally found as long as a 
matrs hand is, broad, and as thick Moneys linger; 
but they fomctimdp grow much longer: the back 
is grey with a number of fpots and travekfe breaks,* 
partly black and partly blue ; the belly is yellow, 
and fpotted with red, white, and black; the white 
arc the larger, the others look ar if they were 
made with the point of a needle ; and there* is os 
each tide a longitudinal black and white litre* 

•There are fome fleftiy excrescences at the mouth, 
tvhichlure expanded toftrimming, but contracted 
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Thefe fifties run into c 

verr.s of the earth, in the fides of rivers, in 1 
places, and penetrate a great vray, and arc < 
dug up at a di fiance from waters. Often, 
the waters cf brooks and rivers furell beyood 
banks, and again cover them, they mat 
way out of the earth into tbe water; an 
it deferts them, they are often left in vail no 
upon the ground, and become a prey to 1 
It is thought to be much of the fame kii 
the fifgum trlh ; and it is indeed pofliblet 
pxcilia of Sehonefeldt is the fame. 

(1.) * PIKE. n.f. [picqut, Fr. his fno 
fharp. Skinner and Jnr.ius.) 1. The luce < 
is the tyrant of the frelb waters*. Sir Fran 
con obfervesthe pike to be the longeft Uve' 
frcih water hlh, and yet he computes it to 
ufually above forty years; and others tb 
be not above ten years : he is a folitary, me! 
and bold fifh; he breeds but once a year, a 
time of breeding or fpa tuning is ufually ; 
end of February, or fomewhat later, in 1 
as the weather proves colder or war 
manner of breeding is thus; a he and a i 
will ufuaily go together out of a river *nt< 
ditch or creek, and the fpawntr caits her 
and the melter hovers over her all the 1 
catting her (pawn, but touches her not. 
Angler . — In a pond into which were put 
fifh and two pikes, upon drawing it fome y t 
ter wards there were left no fifh, but 
grown to a prodigious fize, having dev 
other fifh and their numerous fpawn. 

The pike the tyrant of the floods. 

2. [Pique, Fr.) A long iar.ee ufed by the 
diets, to keep off the boric to which 
have Succeeded. — 

Beat you the drum that it fpeak mo 
Trail your rteel pikes. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his 


— Their pikes they (trained in both 
therewith t heir buckltr in the left, the 
of th e pike againft tbe right foot, tlie otb 
high againlt the enemy. Ktfywarv/.— 

A lance he bore with iron pike. Hm 
3. A fork ufed in hufbandry; a pitch- fork 
A pike to pike them up hand fome to 1 


— Let us revenge this with our pikes. 
Among turner?, two iron fprig* bet we 
any thing to be turned is fattened. — f 
prepared for the lathe with raipittg, 
betw een the pikes. Moxcsi. 

(2.) Pikf, in ichthyology. Sec Esox. 
pike never fwims in flioals as molt other 
but always lies alone ; and is fb bold 
nous, that he will feize upon abnoft any 
than himlelf. Inftances of the voracity 
fifties arc fo numerous ami well known, 
unneceffary to quote them. They 
once a year, in March- They are found 
all frefti waters; but very different in 
according to tbe nature of the pi. 
they live. The fineft pikes are found 
vers ; thofe in ponds and meres are 
the void arc thofe of the fen ditches, 
very plentiful in tbefe lafl places, where tbe 
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t ii foul and coloured ; and their food, fucb as Thisverb owes its origin and ufe in this fenfe, r# 


ogs and the like, plentiful but coarle ; fo that 
key grow large, but are yellowifh and high bel- 
:<l, and dHfer greatly from thole which live id 
if dearer waters. The fiftiertnen have two 
nncipa* ways of catching pikes, by the ledger, 
td tae walking bait. The ledger bait is fixed in 
k certain place, and may continue while the 
Vkr is abfent. This mtift be a live bait, a fifh 
r hog: and among fifh, the dace, roach, and gud- 
fci*, arc the belt ; of frogs, the only caution is 
i cboofc the largeft and yellowed that can b« 
at with. If the bait be a fifh, the hook is to be 
Oft through the upper lip, and the line mud b* 
» yards at lead in length ; the other end of tbit 
to he tied to a bough of a tree, or to a fhcfc 
■i»n> iato the ground near the pike*?* haunt, and 
I the line wound round a forked dick, except a- 
mt half a yard. The bait will by tbefe mean! 
srp playing fo much under water, that the fake 
ill foon lay hold of it. If the bait be a frog, 
tea the arming wire of the hook ttiould be put 
i at the mouth, and out at the fide ; and with a 
xdle aadtfome drong ft Ik, the bind leg of one 
te b to be fattened by one ftttch to the wire 
•*®g of the hook. The pike will foon fciae 
M,and mud have line enough to give him leave 
*|tt to his haunt and poach the bait. The trol- 
1 | for pike is a pleafant method aifoof taking 
n: in this a dead bait femes, and none is fo 
Mtr as a gudgeon. This is to be pulled about 
Iwwatcr till the pike fei 2 es it ; and then he is 
fine line enough, and time to (Wallow it : the 
•H is fmall for this fport, and has a fmooth 
lee of lead fixed at its end to fink the bait* and 
If Snc is very long, and runs through a ring at 
It tad of the rod, which mud not be too (lender 
Map. The art of feeding pikes, to make them 
»y fit is by giving them eels ; otherwife perches 
We final!, and their prickly fins tender, are the 
6 fyod for them. Breams put into a pike-pond 
ft a very proper food : they will breed freely, 
Ij fh*ir yoong ones make excellent food for 
tpike. The numerous (hoals of roachea and 
which are continually changing place, and 
fa in Boods get into the pike's quarters, afford 
tod for them for * long time. Pikes, when a fed 
>befcd by hand, will come uptotbe very (horc, 
ad take the food that is given them out of the 
ajtrs of the feeder, k » wonderful to fee with 
J»t courage they will do this after a while prac- 
and it is very diverting, when there are fe- 
wtl of them nearly of the feme fixe, to fee what 
firing and fighting there will be for the bed bits 
are thrown m. The mod convenient place 
the month of the pond, and where there 
Ifavt half a yard depth of water ; for, thus, 
w oW of the feetfi ngv will alt He in one place, 
•d the deep water will fcrve for a place to re- 
■* into and red in, and will be always dean and 
twder. 

A)’) In war, an offer five weapon, eon- 
•["K M a wooden (haft, rr or 14 feet long, with 
l ml fteel head, pointed, called the tear. This 
tc *P° n was long in ufe among the infantry ; but 
tow the bayonet, which is fixed on the muzzle 
" the fiitlock, is fubdityted in its dead, 
v 1 *) 7 c Put, Vi a . T 6 murder vrith 4 a pike. 


the horrors of the French revolution, when fo 
many unfortunate prifoners were piked to dbatk 
by Septembrifers at Paris without trial by judge 
or jury in Stpt. 179s. It is alfo nfed as an a&iVir 
verb, in hufbandry, bjTtijJer, in the pafiagr above 
quoted by Dr Johnfcm, under Pike, § 1, def. 3. 

( 3 .) To Pixe. v. n. Top etp. C&aucer . This 
fenfe is obfolete, as is a Ho the active fenfe in 
which that poet alfo u(W it,-~To pick out, to 
pitch upon. 

* PIKED. aij. [pique, Fr} Sharp; accumintt- 
ed; ending in a point. In ih'akefpeare, it is ufed 
of a pointed beard. — 

Why then I fuck my tedth, and catechife 

My piked man of countries. SbaK 

PIKE LAND, a town of Pennfylvania, in Chcf- 
ter bounty. 

• P1KEMAN. it./, [pike and man.] A foldier 
armed with a pike. — Three great fquadroos oF 
pike men were placed againd the enemy. Knoikt . 

♦Pikestaff. n.f [pike and The vvoodetk 
pole of a pike. — To me it is as plain as ^pikejlaf^ 
from what mixture it is, that this daughter hlcnt- 
ly lowers, t'other deals a kind look. Toiler. 

(1.) PILA, in antiquity, was & ball varioufijt 
made according to the different games in which it 
was to be ufed. Playing at ball was very common 
amongft the Romans of the fird diftin&ian, and 
was looked upon as a manly exercife, which con- 
tributed both to amufement and health. The pila. 
was of four forts : ift, Follis or balloon ; ad, Pila 
TrigtmoHi ; 3d, Pila Paranica; 4th, Harpajttm * 
All thefe come under the general name of pila. 
For the manner of playing with each of them> fee 
the articles Follis, and Txigoxalis. 

(1.) Pila marina, or the sea eall, b nattieal 
biftory, a fubdance very common on the (hores of 
the Mediterranean, and clfcwhere. It is generally 
found in the form of a ball about the fixe of the 
balls of horfe-dung, and compofed of a variety of 
fibrillx irregularly complicated. Various ebnjec- 
turcs have been gwen of its origin by different au- 
thors. John Bauhine tells us, that it confifts of 
fmall hairy fibres and draws, fuch as are found a- 
bout the fca plant called alga 'uitriarhrnm ; but 
he does not afeertain. what plant it owes its origin 
to. Imperatus imagined it confided of the exuvi* 
both of vegetable and animal bodies. Mrrcatuf 
is doubtful whether it be a congeries of the fibril- 
he of plants, wound up into a ball by the motiotr 
of the fea-water, or whether it be not the work- 
man (hip of fomc fort of beetle living about the lea 
(bore, and analogous to our common dung beetle's- 
ball, which it elaborated firom dudg for thr recep- 
tion of its progeny. Schreckhis fays it is compo- 
fed of the filaments of fome plant or the reed kind : 
and Welchius fuppofes it is compofed of the pap- 
pous part of the flowers of the reed. Maurice 
Hoffman thinks it the excrement of the Hippo- 
potamus \ and others think it that of the fea calf. 
Klein, who had thoroughly and minutely examin- 
ed the bodies themlclves, and alfo what authors 
had cortje<aured concerning them, thinks that they 
are wholly owing to, and entirely compofed of, 
the capiHaments which the leaves, growing to the 
woody ftafk of the alga vitriariorwn, have when 
they wither 33d decaf. Thdtr leave?, in their 

uitiird 
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natural ltate, are as thick as a wheat ftraw, and the cuftom for Roman magiftrates to prepar - 


they are placed fo thick about the tops and extre- 
mities of the ftalks, that they enfold, embrace, 
and lie over one another ; and from the middle of 
thefe clufters of leaves, and indeed from the woody 
fubftancc of the plant itfelf, thefe arife feveral o- 
ther very long, flat, fmooth, and brittle leaves. 
Thefe are ufually four from each tuft of the other 
leaves; and they, have ever a common vagina* 
which is membranaceous and very* thin. This 19 
the ftyle of the plant, and the pi/a marina appears 
to be a clufter of the fibres of the leaves of this 
plant, which cover the whole ftalk, divided into 
their conftituent fibres ; and by the motion of the 
waves firft broken and worn into fliort lhrcds, and 
afterwards wound up together into a roundilh or 
longifh ball. 

(l.) * PILASTER. n.f. [pi/a//re 9 Yi.pilaflroj Ital.] 
A fquare column fometimes initiated, but oftener 
let within a wall, and only (hewing a fourth or a 
fifth part of its thicknefs. Did. — PilaJDn mud not 
be too tall and (lender. IVotton . — 

Built like a temple, where pi/aj/er j round 

Were fet. . Milton . 

— The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, 
joined to the %TtdXpilaJlen on each fide of the ftage. 
Dryden 

Clap four dices of pilajlers on't. Pope. 

(2.) Pilaster. See Architecture, Index. 

PILATE, Pontius, was governor of Judea 
when our Lord was crucified. Of his family or 
country we know but little, though it is believed 
that he was of Rome, or at lead of Italy. He 


pies of all verbal procefl'es and judicial ads trt \* 
they palled in their feveral provinces, and to fcnu 
them to the emperor. And Pilate, having accost 
ingly feat word to Tiberius of what hi padd 
relating to Jeius Chrift, the emperor wrote ana 
count of it to the fenatc, in a manner that : 
reafon to judge that he thought favourably 
religion of Jcfus Chrift, and lhowed that he w> . . 
be willing they would decree divine honour* 9 
him. But fortunately the fenate was not of tb 
lame opinion, and fo ihe matter was droppe j 
therwife modern infidels would have aferiberi c* 
fubiequent rapid and universal fuccefs of Chris* 
nity to the imperial power and influence of Tik 
rius. It appears by what Judin lays of thefe & 
that tiie miracles of Jefus Chr.ft were mentaS 
there, and that the foldiers had divided hk: 
merits among them. Eufcbius infinuatestha! car 
fpoke of his' refurreeliou and afeenfion. | 

lian and Juftin refer to thefe a&s with f cafr 
confidence as would make one believe 
them in their hands. However, neither Ei 
nor St Jerome, who were both inquifitivc, aid. • 
(landing perfons, nor any other author that r* 
afterwards, leem to have feen them, at it 
the true and original ads ; for as to what * * 

now in great numbers, they are not authtut^ 
ing neither ardent nor uniform. Thereat® 
fome pretended letters of Pilate to Tiberius, djj 
a hiftory of our Saviour, but they are 
allowed to be fpurious. Pilate having, by had 
cefnve cruelties and rapine, difturbed the 


was fent to govern Judea in the room of Gratus, 
A. D. 26 or 27, and governed this province for 
ten years, from the 12th or 13th year of Tiberius 
to the »2d or 23d. He . is reprefented both by 
Philo and Jofcphus as a man of an impetuous and 
obftinatc temper, as a judge who ufed to fell jus- 
tice, and to pronounce any ientence that was de- 
fired, provided he was paid for it. They like- 
wife fpeak of his rapines, murders, opprdlions, 
# aud the torments that he inflicted upon the 
innocent, and the perfons he put to death with- 
out any form of procefs. Philo, in particular, dc- 
feribes him as having exercifed an exceftive cruel- 
ty during his whole government, difturbed the rc- 
pofe of Judea, and given occalion to the troubles 
and revolt that followed. St Luke records his 
inafiacre of the Galileans in the temple, (xiii. 1, 
2, See.) His fruitlefs endeavours to deliver our 
Saviour from the hands of his enemies ; his wife’s 
alarming dream and meflfage to him ; his repeated 
declarations of our Saviour’s innocence ; his vain 
endeavour to gratify the malice of the Jews by 
whipping him ; his equally fruitlefs attempt to get 
rid of pronouncing fentence by fending him to 
Herod ; his declaration of his utter averfien to con- 
demn the innocent by waftiing his hands ; with 
the confequent imprecation of the Jews upon 
themfelves and their poftcrity ; his want of reso- 
lution to acquit him ; his iufeription upon the 
crofs in different languages ; with his reply to the 
Jevvf, when they challe.ngcd .it; and his delivery 
of the body to Jofeph and Nicodcmus, are record- 
ed by the Evangtlifts. — Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Eufcbius, and .liter them feveral others both an- 
cient and modern, alfuie us, that it was formerly 


Judea during t^e whole time of his govc: 
was at length depofed by Vitellius, the pr. 



of Syria, A. D. 36. and fent to Rome tog 
account of his conduct to the empt-ror. Tu* 
having <ficd before Pilate drived at Rorrr, K .11 
ceflor Caligula hanilhed him to Vienne i? U 
where he was reduced to fuch extremity tidl 
killed himfeif. He was only procuratoi 
though the evangeliftscall him governor, beet 
in effect acted as one, by taking upon him to m 
in criminal matters. See Ca/mct j Did. Dim 
Ecc!. Hijl. and Bcaufobres Aurnotm With rtf 
to Pilate’s wife, the general tradition is, 
was named Claudia Proculaor Profcula; and? 
her dream, fome think that asihe had inie’i^c 
of our Lord’s apprchccfion* and knew by hist 
racier that he was a righteous perfon, her 
nation, ftruck with thefe ideas, naturally nrtxiii 
the dream we read of; but others tniii* that | 
dream wa ; fci-t miraculoufly, tpr the clear-* 
feftation of our Lord’s innocence. 

PrLATRE du Rqsier, Francis, was bor: 
Metz the 30th of March, 1756. He w a» tun 
prentice to an apothecary there, and aftenri 
went t< ■ ;utft of improvement. Ik 

plied himiclf to the ftudy oi M.und ituloryl 
of natural philosophy, and had already acqa 
fome reputation, when the difeovery of M.J& 
golher had iuft .iftonifhed the learned wckk.j 
the ?5th Oil. 1 ; - - . he attempted an aerial* 
age with, the Marquis of Ariande. 
lcyeral other cxcqrff*: in thi. way with ' i 
fucccL, in the prefence of the royal tan 
France, of the king of Sweden, and of i’.* 
Henry of Pruflia. He then reiolvcd to psi* 
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ngland by means of his aerial vehicle, and for 128a hogfheads. 
at purpofe he repaired to Boulogne^ whence he 
& about 7 o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
me, 1785 5 hut in half an hour after he let out, 
t balloon took fire, and the aeronaut, with his 
wnpanion Mi Roinaine, Were crufhed to death 
r the fall of that machine, which was more inge- 
ous, perhaps, than uleful. (§ee Aerostation, 
dr*.) Pi lat re’ 8 focial virtues and courage, which 
err very diftinguifhed, heightened the regret of 
i friends for his lofs. His merit as a chemift, 
i bis experiments as an aeronaut, procured him 
fer pecuniary reward, and fome public appoint- 
Its. He had a penfion from the King, was in- 
mnt of Monfieur’s cabinets of natural philofo-, 

R’chemiftry, and natural hiftory, profclfor of 
iral philofophy, a member of feveral academies, 
tjrincfpal director of Monfieur’s mufeum. , 

IlLAYO and Pa spay a, a province or jurifdic- 
fof S. America in the government of Buenos 
fc* atid archbifhopric of La Plata. 
ftCHARD, or ) f. in ichthyology, a fifh 
r.) PILCHER, { which has a general likenefs 
tjfc herring, but differs in fome particulars very 
Wally. The body is lefs comprciTed than that 
lie herring, being thicker and founder: the 
ft fhorteriri proportion, and turns up; the 
"**awis fhorter. The t>ack is more elevated ; 

’ lefs (harp. The dorfil fin of the pilchard 
1 exatfly in the centre of gravity, fo that, 
aken up by it, the body prefer ves an cqui- 
1, whereas that of the herring dips at the 
The fcales of the pilchard adhere very 
ji whereas thofe of the herring very eafily 
T. The pilchard is in general lefs than the 
, hut it is fatter, or piore full of oil. Pil- 
1 appear in vaft fhoals off the Comifh coaft3 
C the middle of July, dilappearing the begin- 
winter, yet fometimes a few return after 
nas. Their winter retreat is the fame with 
: the herring, and their motives for migra- 
p fame. Sfce Clupea. They affect, du- 
nmer, a wanner latitude ; for they are not 
I in any quantities on any of cur coafts cx- 
Jofc of Cornwall, that is to fiy, from Fowey 
r to the Scilly ifles, between which places 
arts keep drifting for fome weeks. The ap- 
lof pilchards is known by the fame figns as 
f ihat indicate the arrival of the herrings, 
fcto, called in Cornwall buers, are placed on 
fifth, to point to the boats Rationed off the 
ftfce courfe of the fifh. By the ift of Jaimes 
• 33 i fifhtrmen are empowered to go on the 
tods of others to line, without being liable to 
to! of trefpafs, which before occafioned fre- 
H bw fuiis. Dr W. Borltfe, in his Recount 
fc PiL herd Pi faery > fays, 44 Tt employs a great 
Jrr of men on the fea ; and men, women, and 
gD, at hnd, in falting, preffing, wafhing, and 
ijg, in making boats, nets, ropes, calks# 

M the trades depending oh their conftruCHon 
Pk. The ufual number of hoglhcads of fiih 
pted each year, for ten years, from 1747 to 
Ijoclufive, from the four ports of Fowey, Fal- 
w, Pijr/ance, and St Ives, in all amounted to 
JM; Fowey has exported yearly 17 71 hogf- 
Falmouth, 14,631* hogfheads; Penzance 
l MountvBay, 12,1491 hogfheads ; St Ives, 
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Every hogfhead for ten yea h 
laft pa ft, together with the bounty allowed for 
each when exported, and the oil made out of each, 
has amounted, one year with another at an aver- 
age, to the price of L. 1 : 13 : 3 ; fo that the cafh 
paid for pilchards exported has, at a medium, an- 
nually amounted to the fum of L. 49,53 2 : ic. ,r 
The numbers that are taken at one (hooting cut* 
of the nets is amazingly greats Mr Pennant f^ys/ 
that Dr Borlafe allured him, .that on the 5th of 
October 1767, there were atone time inclofed in 
St Ives’s Bay 7000 hogfheads each hogfhead con- 
taining, 35, 000 filh, in all 2^5,000,000. 

(2.) * PiLCHER. n. /. I War bur ton fays we fhould 
read pilehe , which fignifies a cloke or coat of fkinsj 
meaning the fcabbard : this is confirmed by 'Junius; 
who renders pilly , a garment of (kins ; pylece, Sax. 
pellice , Fr. peliiccia , Ital, pel Us, Lat.] 1. A ftirrccP 
gown or cafe ; any thing rined with fur. Hanmer • 

Pluck your fword out of his pilc&er by fhe* 
ears. Sbak? 

%. A filli like a herring much caught in Comwal. 

PILCHOWITZ, a town of Silefia, in Oppcln;* 
6 miles SSW. of Gleiwitz,* and a$ ESE. of Upper 
Glogau. , 

(1.) * PILE. n.f. [pils, Fr. pyk, Dutch.] 1. A' 
ftrong piece of wood driven into the ground to’ 
make a firm foundation. 1 - THe bridge the Turks, 
before broke, by plucking up of certain piles, and' 
taking away of the planks. Knolles.— If the ground* 
be hollow or weak, he ftrengthens it by driving in 
piles . Moxon. — The foundation of the church of 
Harlem is fupported by wooden piles, as the hou- 
fes in Amfterdam are. Locke, 2. A heap ; an ac- 
cumulation. — 

Bury all which yet diftir.dtly ranges v . 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Skak. 

What pi Its of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion ! Sbak . 

—By the water palling through the ftone to its 
perpendicular intervals, .was brought thither all 
the metallic matter now lodged therein, as well as 
that which lies only in an undigefted and confufrd 
pile. Woodward. 3. Any thing heaped together 
to be burned. — 

I’ll bear your log6 the while ; pray give me it. 
I'll carry’t to the pile Sbak. T tmpejl 

— Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the 
pile for fire great. Ezekiel xxiv. 9. —In Alexander's 
time, the Indian philosophers, when weary of !i-* 
ving, laydown upon their funeral pile without any* 
vifiblc concern. Collier. — 

The wife, and counfellor or prieft. 

Prepare and light his fun'ral fire. 

And cheerful on the pile expire. /Vwr. t 

4. An edifice ; a building. — 

Tii' afeending pile flood fixed. * Milton . 

Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifie * 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile. Dcnbam . 

The pile o’erlook'd the town. DrydenS 

Fancy brings the vanifVd piles to view. Pope. 

A pile (ball from its afhes rife, 

Fit to invade or prop the (kies. Swift. 

5. A hair. [ pilns, Lat.] His left-cheek is a cheek 
of two pile and a half, but his right cheek is^vom 
bare. Sbak. At?s well. 6. Hairy furface ; nap. — * 
Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 

velvet 
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velvet. Ore a* 7. ^Pilum, Lab] 
arrow. — 

There ftucke the fteelc pile, making way 

.Quite through his (kull. Chapman . 

The pile was of a horfc fly’s tongue, 

Whofe fharpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton. 

1 . .{Pile* Fr. fila, Italian.] One fide of a coin ; 
the reverie 01 crofs. — A man may more juftifiably 
throw up crofs and pile for his opinions, than take 
them up fo. Locke. 9. [In the plural, piles.] The 
hsmorrhoides. — Solfcit the humours. towards tliat 
part, to procure the piles, which fcldom mifs to 
relieve the head. Arkmtbnot . 

<1.) Pi ie, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of 
a wedge, contra&ing from the chief, and term: 
Bating in a point towards thr bottom of the fhield. 
f (3.) Pile, amoii£ the Greeks and Romans, was 
i pyramid built or wood, whereon were laid the 
bpdies of the dcceafed to be burnt. It was part 
ty in the form of an altar, and differed in height 
according to the quality of the perfon to be con- 
fumed. Probably it might originally be confidei 
ed as an altar, on \Wiich the dead were confumed 
as a burnt-offering to the infernal deities. The 
trees nude ufe of in the erection of a funeral pile 
vrere fuch as abounded in pitch or rofin, as being 
moft combuftible; if they ufed any other wood, 
it was fplit that it might the more eafily catch fire. 
Round the pile were placed cyprcfs boughs to hin- 
der the noifoine fmell. See Funeral. 

(4.) Pile, in coinage, denotes a kind of pun- 
cheon, which, in the old way of coining with the 
hammer, contained the arms or other figure and 
snfeription to be (truck on the coin. See Coin- 
age. Accordingly we ftill call the arms fide of a 
piece of money the pile, and the head the erefs ; 
becaufe in ancient coin, a enpfs ufually took the 
place of the head in ours. 

# To Pile. nua. 1. To heap; to coaceryatc 

The fabriek of his folly, whofe foundation 

Is pin upon his faith. SbaL IVmt . Tale. 

Pile ten hills cm the Tarpeian rock. Sbal . 

Hill Von hills, on mountains mountains lit . 

To make their mad approaches to the (ky. Dr yd. 

Men pil'd on men, with active leaps arife. 

Aihlifon. 

—In all that heap of quotations which he has piled 
tip, nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. — Thofe heaps 
of comments, which are piled fo high upon au- 
thors, that it is difficult fometimes to cleir the 
text from the rubbilh. Felton, a. To fill with 
tfdmething heaped. — Attabalipa had a great houfc 
piled upon the fides with great wedges of gold 
Abbot 1 s DeTeript. of the IVorld . 

* PILEATFD. adj . [pilcm, Lat.] Having the 
form of a cover or hat.— A pileated echinus taken 
up with different (hells of feveral kinds. Woo a 
mUard on FoffiU . 

Pile-Engine, n.f, a very curious machine 
jented by Mr Vauloue for' driving the piles of 
Wcftniinfter-bridge ; but of which we need not 
give any defcription ; as a new machine for driving 
piles has been invented lately by Mr S. Bunce of 
London which will drive a greater number of piles 
in a given time than any other; and can be con 
Rru&ed more (imply to woik by horfes than Mr 
Vauloue’s engine. Fig . 1 & a, Plate CCLXXIV 
reprefcnt a fide and front feCtioa of the machine 
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The head caftan The chief parts are &>fig. r. which are twoezd- 
lefs ropes, or chains conne&ed by croft pita* of 
iron B [fee Jig. %.) correfponding with two croft 
grooves cut diametrically oppofite in the whedC 
l fig. 1.), into which they are received j aril* 
which means the rope or chain A is carried roe*, 
FI 1 K i6 a fide view of a ftrong wooden fan 
moveable on the axis H. D is a wheel, 04 
which the chain pafies and turns within at tbep 
of the frame. It moves occafionalty from P to 
upon the centre H, and is kept in the pofe 
by the weight I fixed to the end K. Ftp. vL 
the iron ram, which is connected with the cri 
pieces by the hook M. N is a cylindrical p 
of wood fufpended at the hook at 0, whidh 
Hiding freely upon the bar that connects the ft 
to the ram, always brings the hook upright ^ 
the chain when at the bottom of the machi* 
tlve po Titian of GP. Sec fig. 1. — When the 1 
at S terns the ufual eranc-work, the ram c 
coi inched to the chain, and palling betwees ftj 
guides, is drawn up in a perpendicular direflB 
and when it is near the top of thcmachiw>t! 
projecting bar Q of the book (trikes agaiaftitf 
piece of wood at R (/£<▼. 1 .); and coniapc 
difeharges the ram, whilft the weight ld| 
moveable frame i n ft anti y draws the upper vf 
into the poll bon fhown at F, and keeps thed 
free of the ram in its defeent. The hook,^ 
defending, is prevented from catching tbed 
by the u ooden piece N. For that piece ii 
fpecificaily lighter th in the iron weight befall 
moving with a let's degree of velocity onset 8 
in contact with the iron till it is at thebotta 
the ram Hops. It then falte. and again < 
the hook with the chain, which draws 
ram, as betore. Mr Bunce has made a 1 
this machine, which performs perfectly wrU] 
lie obferves, that, as the motion ofthcwW^ 
uninterrupted, there appears to be the loti 
ble time loll in the operation. 

* PILER. n.f. [from pile.] lie who *- 
lates. 

(j.) PILES. See Medicine, I nine. 

(a.) Piles, Roger Dt, a learned Frrcri^ 
ter, born at Clamecy, of a good fain ly, is i 4 * 
II? Hu died at Nevers and Auxerre ; then » 
Paris for philofophy, and ltudied divinity in : 
%Sorbonne. Meantime, lie cultivated paint H 
der Recollet. In i6ei, he became precept 
the fon of M. Amelot, whom he accompli^' • 
to Italy, and on his return became toot' I 
connoilleur. In 1681, M. Amelot being fcm | 
an embaffy to Venice, De Piles attended r 'H 
lecretary ; and during his refidence there, M 
fent by the marquis of Louvois into Genra 
purchafe pictures for Lewis XIV. and 1 « 
to execute a private commiffion on (late ^ 
In 1685, he attended M. Amelot to Lifron, s 
in 1689 to Switzerland, as fecretary. In 
he was fent iucog. to Holland, as a virtuoib»l 
in reality to adt as a fpy. Being drtefted, bel 
put in prifou, where he continued till the H 
of RyfxVick, and where he wrote his Lkrs di 
Painters. In 1705, though in his 70th yrv»J 
attended M. Amelot on his embaffy into I 
He died in 1709. His other works arr, 1 
Abridgment of Anatomy: a. A Tranter" 1 

fre: 
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(noy 3. . Dialogues on Painting: 4. 
ion on t)ie works of famous painters: 5. Eie- 
irts of Painting : all in French. 

*ILEUS, in Roman antiquity, was the ordinary 
or hat worn at public ffiows and Sacrifices, 
bjf the fireedmen. It was one of the common 
ards ailigned to fuch gladiators as were (laves, 
Acr of their obtaining freedom. 
r ILE Worms, are a kind of worms found in 
piles of the lea dikes in Holland. They are 
cry various fizes ; for fome'of the young ones 
not above an, inch or two in length, wniie o- 
■$ have been found thirteen or fourteen inches* 
f. t\ie heads of thefc creatures are coveted 
i two hard (belts or hemicrama; which toge- 
• form a fiuufe rtfcmbling an augre; and with 
ch they bore the wood. The belt remedy a- 
ift them is, to perforate the uile with many 
4 holes about an inch afunder; then it inuft 
lone over with a varnifh in the hotteft fun ; , 
, while the vamilh is hot, brick duft mud be 
W-d over it: and this being fevcral times re- 
led, the pi»e will be covered with a ltrong 
II abfoluteiy impenetrable to all infers, 
f.) # PILE WORT. n. f. [cbelidonium minus r 
.) A plant. 

u) Pile wort, the Ranunculus ficaria, 
'Abacus, is a very fmall plant, found in moilt 
Slows and by hedge ficks. The roots coniiit 
knder fibres with fome little tubercles among 
which are fuppofed to rcfemble the hx- 
oids. Thence it has been concluded, that 
ot muft neec.» be of wonderful efficacy for 
r of that diftemper : to the tafte,it is little 
r than mucilaginous 5 and although (till re- r 
l in (everal of the foreign pharmacopoeias, it 
dly ufed in this country- 
U • To PILFER, a;, a. [filler, Fr.] To fteal ; 
|ta by petty robbery. — They pilfer away all 

r that they can from Rich ftfangers as do 
Abbot . — He would not pilfer thc v victory. 

|*7 

Triumphant leader#, at an army’s head, 
fan.Vd round with glories, pilfer cloth or 
I bread. Pope . 

B * To Pilfer, v. «. To praClife petty 

ljuch as bafeft and the meaneft Wretches, 
ktpUfrinifj and moft common trefpafles, 
lit puniih’d with. Sbak . 

A %Vatl fiffficient to defend 
)flr inlaid from the pilfering borderers. Sbak* 

I came nut here on fuch a trivial toy 
fta (In yd cwr,or to purfue the Health 
« 'if era wolf. Milton. 

iThcn thiffe plagiaries come to be ftript of iheir 
bid ornaments, there’s the daw of the fable. 
| tronge.— 

, Ev’ry firing is told, 

porfear fume pilf ’ring hand fliould make too 
k bold. Dyden. 

tWLFERER. n. f. [from pilf”.] One who 
F prtty things. — Halt thou faltered at any 
It by vagabonds and pilferers * Aherbury 
Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. 

1 - Toung. 
PILFERINGLY. adv. With petty larcc- 

t filchingly. 

Tot. XVII. Pact II. 
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A pi fieri * plLFERV. n. /. Ifrom pilfer . 1 Petty theft. 

— A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfer). 
UEjlrange. 

Pi LG RAM, a town of Bohemia, in Efechin. 

(x.) * PILGRIM, n. f. [ pel grim, Dutch; pel 
lerin, Fr. pelegr'mo , Italian ; peregrinus , Lat.j A 
traveller; a wanderer; particularly one who tra- 
vels on a religions account. — Two pilgrims , which 
have wandered fome miles together, have a 
heartVgrief when they are near to part. Drum - 
mond * — They could not tell Abraham’s footftep 
from an ordinary pilgrim's. Stillingfleet . — 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend. 
f Drydenl 

(a.) Pilgrims travel through foreign countries 
to vifit holy places, and to pay devotion to the 
relics of dead faints. See PilgrImAgr. 

* To Pilgrim, v. «. [from the noun.] To 
wander; to ramble, l^ot ufed. — The ambulo 
hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up and 
down every where. Grew. 

(i.) * PILGRIMAGE, n. f. [pelerinage, Fr.J 
t. A long journey ; travel; more ulually a jour- 
ney on account of devotion. — 

A iortg and weary pilgrimage. ' $bak. 

In hiring labour q? his pilgrimage. Sbak* 
—Painting is a long pilgrimage. Dryden. i. Shake - 
fpeare ules it for time irkfomely fpent. — 

In prifon thou haft fpent a pilgrimage. Sbak . 
(a.) Pilgrimage i9 a kind of religious difeip- 
Ilne, which con fills in taking a journey to (bme 
holy place, in order to adore the relics of fome 
deceafcd faint. Pilgrim^es began to be made 
about the middle ages of the chtirch ; b\it they 
were moft in vogue after the end of the nth cen- 
tury, when every one was for vifiting places of 
devotion, not excepting kings and princes them- 
felves ; and even biihops made no difficulty of 
being abfirnt from their churches on the fame ac- 
count. The places moft vifited were Jcrufalem, 
Rome, Compoftella, and Tours : In 142$, fn the 
reign ot Henry VI. many licences were granted 
to captains ot Engliffi (hips, for carrying devout* 
perfons to the ftirine of St James of Compoftcllai 
irt Spain ; provided that thole pilgrims ft/dulci 
fir ft (wear not to take any thing prejudicial to' 
England, nor to neveaf any of its fecrets, nor to 
carry out with them any irlore gold or filver, than 
what would be fufficieiit for their reafonable ex- 
p'ences. In this year there went out thithef, the 
following number of perfons : From London 280/ 
Briftol 100, Weymouth. 1 12, Dartmouth ^Yar- 
mouth 6oi Jet fey 60, Plymouth 40, Exeter 30,* 
Livcrpoole 24, lpfwich ac; in all 926 pilgrims; 
The greateft numbers now reftht to Loretto, to 
viGt the chamber of the blcflcd virgin, in which 
(he was born, and brought up her fun Jtfug till 
he was f a years of age. For the pilgrimages of 
the followers of Mahomet, fee Mahometanism, 
$ II. In every country where popery was efta- 
blilhed, pilgrimages were common ; and in thofe 
countries which are ftill nopifb, they continue. 
In England, the (brine of St Thomas i Bccket 
was the Chief refort of the pious ; and in Scot- 
land, St Andrew’s} whefe, as tradition informs 
irs, was depofited a leg of the holy apoftle. In 
Ireland they ftill continue ; for* from the begin- 
ning of May till the middle of Ab’gnft every year/ 
A a a a crowd# 
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crowds of pc pi lb penitents from all parts of that 
country refort to an ill and near the centre of 
Lough-/. J2, or White Lake, in the county of Don- 
negal, to the amount of 3000 or 4000. Thefe 
are moftly of the poorer fort, and many of them 
are proxies for thofe who are richer ; fome of 
whom, however, with fome of the priefts and bi- 
fhops on occafion, make their appearance there. 
When the pilgrim comes within fight of the holy 
like, he muft uncover his hands and feet, and 
thus walk to the water fide, and is taken to the 
bland fur fixpence. Here there arc two chapels 
and 15 other honfes ; to which are added eonfef- 
fion.il?, fo contrived, that the priefl cannot fee the 
perfon con ft fling. The penance varies according 
to the circumftances of the penitent ; during the 
continuance of which (which is foinctime*, 3, 6, 
or 9 days) he fublifis on oat meal, fometimes 
made into bread. He traveifes Iharp flonts on 
his bare knees or feet, and goes through a variety 
of other forms, paying fixpence at every different 
confeflion. When all is over, the prielt bores a 
gimblet hole through the pilgrim's fluff near the 
top, in which he faftens a crofs peg ; gives him 
as many lioiy pebbles out of the lake as he carts 
to carry away, for amulets to be presented to his 
friends, and fo difmifles him, an objed of venera- 
tion to all other papifts not thus initiated ; who 
no fooner fee the pilgrim’s crofs in his hands, 
than they kneel down to get his bit fling. There 
are, however, other parts of Ireland fucred to ex- 
traordinary worfhip au! pilgrimage ; and the 
number of holy wells, and miraculous cures, &c. 
produced bv them, is very great. 

PILIA TCHJN, a cape of Rufli 1. on the E.coaft 
of the Penzinikoi Sea ; 372 miles ENE. of Ochotik. 
Lon. 173. o. E. Ferro. Lat. 60. 10. N. 

PILIO, a town of Alia, in Thibet. 

PILIS, a town of Ilung-uy, 8 iniits SE. of Gran, 
and 18 NW. of Buda. 

PILKALLEN, a town of Prufiian Lithuania ; 
64 miles E. of Konigfberg. 

PJLKINGTON, Lsetitia, a famous poetical 
genius, daughter of Dr Van Lewin, a pin lician of 
Dublin, where ike was born in 1712. She was 
married very young to the Rev. Matthew Pilking- 
t on . * apott alfo of no inconfiderable merit; and 
thefe tWo w ts, as is often the cafe, lived very un- 
happily t?getber. They were at length totally 
feparated, on the hufband accidentally difeover- 
ing a gentleman in her bedchamber at two o’clock 
in the morning ; a circumfiance which die ac- 
counted for in a very unfatisfadory manner. Af- 
ter this unlucky adventure, Mrs Pdkington came 
10 London; and having recourfe to her pen for 
fubliftence, through the means of Colley Cibber, 
the iived fome time on the contributions of the 
great. She was, however, thrown into the Mar- 
Jh alien for Acbt ; and bung let at liberty, opened 
a pamohlet fliop. Sue railed at length a hand- 
fome iubfeription for lier Memoirs ; which are 
'writ V'cri with great fprightlinrls and wit, contain- 
ing fcveral entertaining anecdotes of dean Swift, 
with whom fhe was intimate, as well as many 
pretty httle pieces of her poetry. This ingeni- 
ous, but unhappy woman, is laid at lafl to have 
kilted bu feif with drinking at Dublin, m 1750. 
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PILKOPEN, a town of Pruflia, in Samlat^ 
on a mountain ; 30 miles N. of Koniglberg. 

(1.) * PILL. //. f. [ pilula , Lv. /. \ • 1 

1. Medicine made into a fmail ball or tr.afc.-iil 
the taking of a potion or fills, the bead and Us] 
neck fliake. Bacon.— 

When I was fick, you gave me bitter 

Certain hard words made \nio pilh. Crafi 

2. Any thing naufeous. — 

Call it diverfion, and the pill goes down. 

Yt 

(2.) A Pill, in pharmacy, is a form of 
cine reftiybling a little ball, to be fwafli 
whole ; invented for fuch as cannot take 
and ill tailed medicinal draughts; alfotokc.pij 
readinefs for occationai ufe without decaying. 
Pharmacy, Index . 

(3.) Pill, in geography, a town of SoroeriJ 
fliire, at the mouth of the Avon, 4 miles 
Briftol ; exhibiting the mod beautiful and 
tic views. 

(1.) * To Pill. v. a. [ filler , Fr.] 1. To 
to plunder.— 

So did he all the kingdom rob and fUL 


your grave 1 


The commons hath he PtlPd with cri 
taxes. 

Large handed robbers 
are. 

And pill by law. 

— Suppofe pilling and polling c/ficers, as buff l 
on the people, as thole flies were upon the f 
V EJl range . — 

lie who pill'd his province Tcapcsthc 


2. For peel ; to flrip off the bark. — Jacob 
him rods of green poplar and pilled white 
in them. Gene/s, xxx. 37. 

(2.) * To Pill. *v. n . To be ftript away! 
come oft’ in flakes or fcoriar. This lhould bcjl 
which fee. — The whitenefs pilled away fjxm 
eyes. Tob . xi. 1 

(1.) * PILLAGE, n.f. [pillage, Ft.] i.PI 
dci ; fomething got by plundering or pillmg.- 
Wiiich pillage they with merry march 
home. 

2. The ad of p’undering. — 

Thy Tons make pillage of her chart 1 tv. 

(2.) Pillage Bay, a bay on the S/coafc 
Labndor. L011. 62. 58. W. Lat. 50. 17. N. 

* To Pillage, t. a. [ftom the noun.] Ti 
plunder; to fpoil. — The conful Mummius, itud 
having beaten their army, took, pillaged and bam 
their c ity. Arbutbnot . 

* PILLAGER, n.f. [from pillage.] A 
dertr ; a fp oiler. — 

Jove’s feed, the pillager. 

Stood clofe before. CLapnJk 

( 1 .) * PILLAR, n. f. [ filler, Fr. f i'ar. Spam Am 
pilajlro, Italian ; filer, VVtHh aud Armorick.) i" 
A coiumn. — Pillars or columns, 1 could dite 
guiih into limple and compounded. fToitw t.— 
The palace built by Ficus, vaft and proud, 

Suppoi ted by a hundred pillars flood. 7*7^ 
2. A fupporUr ; a maintaincr. — 

Call them pillars that will Hand to us. S£*i- 

IV 
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The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a (trumpet's ftool. * Shah. 

I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well deferring pillar. 

Proceed to judgment. Shak. 

(*.) Pillar, (f i. Dcf i.) SCe Architec- 
rURE, ( 102, 109 — 1 1 7. 

{3.) Pillar, in the manege, is the centre of 
be ring, or manege ground, round which a horfe 
Urns, whether there be a pillar in it or not. Be- 
des this, there are pillars on the circumference 
r fides of the manege ground, placed at certain 
(Unces, by two and two, from whence they 
I called the two pillars , to diftinguilh them 
ten that of the centre. The ufe of the pillar in 
lr centre is for regulating the extent of ground, 
at the manege upon the volts may be perform- 
Fwith method and juftnefs, and that they may 
Ml in a ftjusre, by rule and rr.eafure, upon the 
If lines ot the volts ; and alfo to break unruly 

r mettled horfe«, without endangering the n- 
The two pillars are placed at the diftance 
two or three pa *es one from the other; and 
; horfe is put between thofe, to teach him to 
c before, and yerk out behind, and put himfelf 
00 railed airs, &c. cither by the aids or chaf- 
anent*. 

il.l Pillar, Cape, a Cape at the W. end of 
l&nits of Magellan ; 18 miles N. of Cape De- 
ft. 

fc) Pillar, Pompey's. See Alexandria. 
ft) Pillars, in antiquarian topography, are 
ftfagle Hones fet up perpendicularly. Thofe 
■cm which are found in this country have 
I the work of the Druids; but as they are 
flnoft fimple of all monuments, they are ub- 
fconably more ancient than druidifm itfelf. 
tf were placed as memorials recording diffe- 
t events; fuch as remarkable inftances of 
mercies, contra&j, lingular victories, 
ftdarfes, and fometimes ftpulchres. Various 
ftces of thefe monuments erected by the pa- 
tch* occur in the Oil Teftament : fuch was 
knifed by Jacob at Lug, afterwards by him 
tel bethel; fuch alfo was the pillar placed by 
fcfcr the grave of Rachel. They were like- 
fmarks of execrations and magical taiifmans. 
tfe ftoncs, from having long been confidered 
ifcjefts of veneration, at length were by the 
*ant and fuperftitious idolatroufly worfhip- 
} wherefore, after the introduction of Chrif- 
*ty, fume bad erode 9 cut on them, which 
i confidered as fnatching them from the fer- 
lof the devil. Vulgar fuperftition of a later 
1 ha« led the common people to confider them 
*rfons transformed into ftone for the punifh- 
* of fome crime, generally that of fabbath- 
fcng; but this tale is not confined to Angle 
but is told alfo of whole circles : witneft 
monuments called the hurlers in Cornwall, 
Koliorick ftonn in Warwicklhire. The firft 
by the vulgar fuppofed to have been once 
^ and thus transformed as a punifhmcnt for 
teg on the Lord's day at a game called hurl - 
’ the latter, a pagan king and his army. 

•) Pillar Saints. See History, Part II. 
VI. 
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* PILLARED, adj . [from pillar.] 1. Support- 
ed by columns. — 

A pillar’d lhade 

High overarch'd. Milton . 

If this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottennefs. Milton. 
a. Having the form of a column. — 

Th' infuriate hill fhoots forth the pillar'd 
flame. Yhomfon . 

(1.) PILLAU, a fea port town of Prulfia, in 
Samland, on a tongue of land that projects into 
the Baltic, at the entrance of Frilchhatf ; and 
which, from its fertility and plealantnefs, is call- 
ed the Paradife of Pruliia. The town is frequent- 
ed by people of various nations ; the fort is a 
regular pentagon, and planted with cannon ; and 
the magazine i« well fupplied with (lores. Pillau 
is 22 miles WSW. of Konigfberg. Lon. 37. 46. E. 
Lat. 54. 37. N. 

(2.) Pillau, Old, a village oppofite to Pil- 
lau. 

* Pilled garlick. n. f. 1. Onewhof&hair 
has fallen off b/a difeafe. 2. A fneakingor hen- 
hearted feilow. 

PILLERSTORF, a town of AttfMa, on the 
Rufbach ; 8 miles ENE. of Neuberg. 

P 1 LL 1 BEAT, a town of Indoflan, in Oude. 

PILLING Moss, a mofa in Lancafhire, be- 
tween Garftang and the fea coaft. In a 745, a 
confiderable part of this mofs, after riling to a 
great height, funk as much below the level ; then 
moved flowly towards the S. fide, and in half an 
hour covered 20 acres of ground. A family was 
driven out of their dwelling houfe, which was 
quickly after overthrown. About 100 acres of 
improved land adjacent to the mofs were over- 
flowed with water and mofs. 

* PILLION, n. f. [ from pillow.] 1. A foft 
faddie fet behind a horleman tbr a woman to lit 
on. — 

The horfe and pillion both were gone ; 

Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. Swift. 
2. A pad; a panne! ; a low faddie. — I thought 
that the manner had been Irilh, as alfo the furni- 
ture of his horfe, his (hank pillion without ftirrups. 
SpcnftT > 3. The pad of the faddie that touches 
the horfe. 

1 1.) * PILLORY, n. f. [ pillori , Fr. pi/lorium, 
low Latin.] A frame ereCted on a piiiar, and 
made with holes and moveable boards, through 
which the heads and hands ot criminals are put. 
— 1 have flood on the pillory for the geefebe bath 
killed. Shaft. — 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory . Pope . 
—The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the whip- 
ping-poll are very near a kin. Halts. — 

An opera, like a pillory , may be Paid 

To nail our ears down, but expofc our head. 

Young • 

(2.) Pillory, ( coUiftrigium, q. d. collum ftrin- 
gens ; pilloria , Trom the French pill cur, i. e. depe- 
e dator , or priori ; derived frorti the Greek, 
junua , a door , becaufe one Handing on the pillory 
puts his head as it were through a door, and»»«», 
to fee J is an engine made of wood to punilh ^of- 
fenders, by expoling them to public view, and 
rendering them infamous. There is a ftatute of 
A a a a a 
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the pillory , 51 lien. TIT. And by ftatute it is ap- 
pointed for bakers, forefUHers, and thofe who ufe 
talfe weights, perjury, forgery, See. 3 Injl . 219. 
Lords of leets are to have a pi'iovy and tumbrel, 
01 it wili be the caufc of forfeiture ot the l^trt ; 
and a village may be bound by prefeription tu 
provide a pillory, See. 2 Hawk. P. C- 73. 

* To Pillory, v a. [/> llorur % Fr. from the 
poun.J Xp pumlh with the pillory. — To be 
burnt in the hand, or pilloried* is a more lading 
reproach than to by fee urged or confin’d. Gov. of 
ihc Tongue. 

* PILLOW, n.f. [pjle* Saxon ; pulewe, Dutch.] 
A bag of down or feathers laid under the head to 
ficep on. — 

Piuck flout men’s pillows from below their 
heads. Shak. 

One turf (hall ferve as pillow for us both. 

Sbak . 

— A ftranger would needs buy a pillow there, 
faying, this" pillow lure js good to flce;> on, lince 
he could fleep on it that owed fo many debts. 
Bacon . — 

Thy melted maid, 

Corrupted by thy lover’s gold, 

His. letter at thy pillow laid. Donne. 

— Their feathers ferve to Hull our beds and pil- 
lows. Ray. 

* To Pillow, v. a. To reft any thing on a 
pillow. — 

The fun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. Milton. 

* Pillowreer. ) n. f The coyer of a pillow. 

* Pillowcase. ) — When you put a clean pit* 
lowca/e on your lady’s pillow, fatten it well with 
pins. Swift. 

P 1 LLTOWN, a town of Ireland, in Waterford, 

Munftlr. 

PIT. NIKA W, a town of Bohemia, in Konigin- 
gratz ; 5 miles SW. of Trautenau. 

PILNITZ, a town of Upper Saxony, in the 
margraviate of Meillen, With a cattle, belonging 
to the elector of Saxony ; memorable for the 
treaty entered into between the emperor of Ger- 
many, the king of Prullia, and other princes of 
Europe, againll France, in 1792. It lies 4 miles 
NW. of Pcrna, and 7 SE. of Ditfdcn. 

PI LON, Frederick* an Irifh dramatic writer, 
born at Cork, in 1750. lie was fent to Edin- 
burgh to ftudy medicine, but the ftage foon with- 
drew his attention from phyfic. He made his 
lirft appearance on the Edinburgh theatre in the 
character of Oroonoko. But though his concep- 
tion was good, and his diferimination beyond 
common acting, yet he laboured under natural 
and infuperable defeats ; his figure wanted grace, 
and bis voice wanted harmony. His friends, 
however, being offended, he continued to a^t on 
the provincial theatres lor 4 years, till 1776, 
when be went to London ; where he publifhed a 
Critical EjJay c:j Hamlet , which procured him the 
patronage of Mr Colmar.. In 1776, he wrote 
the Drama* a poem, in the manner of Churchill’s 
Rofciad ; and Regatta, a poem on the Fete given 
on the Thames in 1776, both of which were wdj 
received. After various other mifeellaueous pie- 
ce's, i.c pubull.wd iti 1778, Tjj hrjqfiGn, or a 'Trip 
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to Bright helmft one, a Comedy, which was I 
with ipplault at Covent Garden. After this 1 * 
wrote various pieces fbr the managers, but 
they had drawn eonfidcrable hoults h»% f«r 
tm rican, an opera, was refufed by the ma 
of Covent Garden ; and thougl 
Lane, produced a difpute with the manner, 
much more trouble than profit to the sc! 

His next Comedy was, 'He wou.d be a SeUierj 
profits of which to him weie much iblcrur 
what might have been expected, from iu 
great run. After this, being diftrcfttd by 
tots, he went to France, where he wrote a 
dy called The Hard of Chancery , but had 
nrfhtd it completely, when he returned to 
land, and died at Lamlieth, in Jan. 1788. 

* PILOSITY. n. f. [from pilofs, Lat.] 
nefs. — At the years ot puberty, all ctUttsof! 
do 1 hen come on, as piloftty , mute rougbnei 
the (kin. Bacon. 

(1.) * PILOT, n.f [ pilote , Fr .filed, 

He whole office is to ftccr the lllip. — 

When her keel ploughs hell. 

And deck knocks heaven, then to maDagt 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. 


Ben ; 

To that port ourfclves we mull not < 
Before cur pilot. Nature, fleers our < 

What port can fuch a pilot find, 

Who in the night of fate mud blindly ftet 

A 

—The Roman fleet, although conduced bij 
without experience, defeated that of the f 
ginians. Arbuthnot . 

(2.) The Pilot is the officer who flip 
the navigation, either upon the fea coafi ori*| 
main ocean. It is, however, more 
applied by our mariners to the perf 0 1 
with the diredion of a fhip’s couiic 00 
the lea coaft, and into the roads, bays,! 
havens, &c. within his rtfpedive d’ftrid. 
of fhips, taking upon them to condudsfff j 
from Dover, & c. to any place up the ' - * 
are to be firft examined and approved fefj 
mailer and wardtns of the focrcty of In 
Houfe, Sic. or (hall forfeit 10I. for the firti 
fence, 20I. for the fecond, and 40I. forenry a 
offence ; one moiety to the informer, thec * 
the mafter and wardens ; but any mailer <*« 
of a lhip may piiot his own veil'd up the 1 
and if any lhip be loft through the neghgc^ 
any p^lot, he fliall be for ever after cliubkdl 
act as a piiot. 3 Geo. i. c. 13. The lord vrai - 
of the cinque ports may make rules for ti*J 
vernment of pilots, and order a fufficient nur' 
to ply at lea to condutf flops up to the Th 
7 Geo. I. c. 21. No perfon Ibail ad as » \ 
on the Thames See. (except in couier A 
without a licence from the mailer and wai 
of Trinity Houfe at Deptford, on pain of i 
ing 2d. And pilots aie to be fubjed to the 1 
vernment of that corporation ; and pay WCM 
dues, not exceeding 1*. in the pound, out of* 
pcs for the ufe of the poor thereof, StAt.51 
II. c. 20. By the ci-devant laws of France,* 
perfon could be received a: pilot ti»l hehadr^ 
ieverai voyages, and palled a ILiCl txamin 
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d after that, on his return in long voyages, he der-fl(b. 
is obliged to lodge a copy of his journal in the 
miraity ; and if a pilot exxafioncd the iofs of a 
p, be bad to pay 100 livres fine, and to be for 
er deprived of the exercife of pilotage ; and if 
did it defigncdly, be punifhed with death. 

* Mercat* 70. 71. The laws of Oleron or- 
al, That if any pilot defignedly mifguide a 
p, that it may be caft away, he (hall be put to 
igorous death, and hung in chains : and if the 
4 of a place, where a (hip be thus loft, abet 
th villains, to have a (hare of the wreck, be 
ill be apprehended, and all his goods forfeited 
r the iatisfa&ion of the perfons futfcring ; and 
1 pcrfon (hail be fattened to a ftake in the midft 
his own manfion, which, being fired on the 
v corners, Hull be burned to the grounj), and 
with it. Ug. OL c. 15. And if the fault of a 
lot be fo notorious, that the (hip’s crew fee an 
parent wreck, they may lead him to the hatch- 
, aid ftrike off , his head ; but the common law 
flies this hafty execution : an ignoraut pilot is 
Jteoccd to pals thrice under the (hip's keel by 
c laws of Denmark. Lex Mercdt . 70. The re- 
flation* with regard to pilots in the royal navy 
e as follow: “ The purler of the ihip is always 
have a let of bedding provided on board for 
t pilots ; and the captain is to order the boat- 
am to fupply them with hammocks, and a con- 
sist place to lie in, near their duty, Jmd apart 
Mtbe common men ; which bedding and ham- 
fcb are to be returned when the pilots leave 
j Mb p. A pilot, when conducing one of his 
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One of them, which Gronovius do 

(bribes, was about 4 inches long, and its greatcit 
breadth little more than an inch : the head is a* 
bout a third of the body, and covered, excepting 
the fpace between the fnout and the eye, with 
(bales fcarccly perceptible, and covering one arm* 
ther like tiles ; the iris of the eye is a (Uver grey ; 
the jaws are of equal fixe, and furnid cd as well 
as the palate with (mall teeth difpofed in groups ; 
there is alfo a longitudinal row of teeth on the 
tongue. The trunk of the pilot filh is oblong, a 
little rounded, but it appears quadrangular to- 
wards the tail, becaufe at this place the lines are 
thicker, and form a kind of membranaceous pro- 
jection. The back fin is long, and furniftied with 
7 radii ; on the fore part of this fin are three 
moveable prickles very fhort; the fins on the 
bread have each of them 20 radii, forked at their 
extremity ; the abdominal fins have fix ; that of 
the anus has 17 branches, of which the firft is 
longed ; this fin is preceded by a fmall moveable 
prickle ; that of the tail is thick, large, and fork- 
ed. The pilot fi(h is of a brownilh colour, chang- 
ing into gold ; a tranfverlal black belt erodes the 
bead ; the id pafles over the body at the place of 
the bread ; a 3d near the moveable prickles of the 
back ; 3 others near the region of the anus ; and 
a 7th at the tail. Seafaring people obfcxvc, that 
this fiih frequently accompanies their veflels ; and 
as they fee it generally towards the fore part of 
the (hip, they imagined that it was guiding and 
tracing out the courfe of the vcflel, and hence it 
received the name of pilot f/b. O (bee tells us, that 


ty’s (hips in pilot water, (hail have the foie they are (haped like thofe mackerels which have a 


urge and command of the ihip, and may give 
to for ftcering, letting, trimming, oy furling 

* fciU ; tacking the (hip 5 or whatever concerns 
CtavigatioU : and the captain is to take care 
ft all the officers and crew obey his order?. 

* the captain is diligently to obferve the con- 
ittof the pilot ; and if he judges him to behave 
tti as to bring the (hip into danger, he may re- 
gie him from the Command and charge of the 
Maud take fuch methods for her prefervation 
gdi be judged necettary ; remarking upon the 
fbpok, the exadt hour and time when the pilot 
11 ttmoved from his office, and aftigning the 
Jwmu for it. Captains of the king’s (hips, cra- 
®ymg pilots, whether Britiih or foreigners, are 
*kted to be punctual in their certificates, vou- 
wri and payments, as foon as the fcrvice is o- 

. Sec Regulations and InftruEtions of the Sea* 
&c. ' 

* To Pilot. a. [from the noun.] To ftcer $ 
*uifcdt in the courie. 

•PILOTAGE, n. /. [ pilotage, French, from 
jif**] 1. Pilot's (kill; knowledge of'coafts.-*- 
mutt for ever abandon the Indies, and lofe all 
£ knowledge and pilotage of that part 6f the 
whl. Raleigh* a. A pilot’s hire. Ainfy)Ortb> 
Pilot Fish, or Gajlerofteus Du&or, in ichthy- 
is a fpecies of the gaftcroiteus, and is found 
® the Mediterranean and in the Atlantic ocean, 
towardstbeequator. (See Plate CCLXX 1 V; 
VjatT£*08T su s.) Cateiby, who gives a fi- 
Fjrof it in itg natural fize, together with a (hort 
^^ption, calls it perca marina ftGtria, or rud- 


tranfverfal line acrofs the body. 4 ‘ Sailors (conti- 
nues he) give them the name of pilots , bet^ufc ther 
clofelyfol1owthedog-fi(b,fwimming in great (hoais 
round it on all tides’. It is thought that they point 
out fome prey to the dog-fi(h. (See Mbm. of the 
Swede Acad* for 1755, vol. xvi. p. 71.) It like- 
wife follows the (hark, apparently for the remain* 
of its prey. Barbut informs us, that thefe fi(het 
propagate their fpecies like the (hark. He adds, 
that in the gulph of Guinea they follow lhips for 
the fake of the offals, and hence the Dutch give 
them the name of dung-fi/h. Though fo fmall, 
they cau keep pace with (hips in their fwifteft: 
coqrfc. 

PlLOUTAI, a town of Chinefe Tartary, near 
the Hoang-ho, 308 miles W. of Pekin. Lon. ia6. 
39. E. Ferro. Lat. 49- 38. N. 

P 1 LPAY, a celebrated Bramin, who f!ouri(hed 
about A. A. C. 250. He wrote a book of fables, 
which has been tran Bated into ntoft of the lan- 
guages of Europe. 

(*.) P 1 LSEN, a circle or province of Bohemia, 
abounding in Bleep, and famous for excellent 
cheefe. 

(1.) Pilsin, a handfome and ftrong town of 
Bohemia, capital of the above circle. In 142 s 
and 145 Z* it was befieged by the Huffites, but 
without fucccfs. In 1553, it was taken by George 
Podicbrad ; in 1618 by Count Mansftld, and ut 
1621 by Count Tilly. Pilfen is feated at the con- 
flux of the Miza, Radbuza, and Watto ; 44 milts 
S W. of Prague, and 80 S. of Drc&Jen. Lon. 7. to. 
E. JUL49- J9- V- 

n.; 
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{3.) P i l c < r. n , i town of Hungary, on the Ipol ; 
to miles N£. of Gran, and 25 N. of Buda. 

* P 1 LSKII. The moth or fly that runs 

into a flame. Ain r . 

PILSNA, > or Pilzow, a town of Little Po- 

P 1 LSNO, S land, in the paiat nate of Sando- 
ttVz, fcated on the Wdfakc ; 50 miles E. of Cra- 
t ow, and 5^ SVV. of Sandotnirz. Lon. 21. 10. E. 
J-at. 50. o. N. 

PIT .8 UNO, a town of Lower Bavaria, 8 miles 
LNE. of D ng-lfingen, and 1 N. of Landau. 

(1.) PILTEN, a divition of Courland, which 
lies in Courland Proper, and derives its name 
from the ancient cattle or palace of Piiten, built 
by Valdemar 11 . king of Denmark, about 1220, 
when Ik* founded a bilhop’s fee in this country 
for the converfion of its Pagan inhabitants. This 
diftriCt afterwards fucct (lively belonged to the 
Germans, the king of Denmark, the duke of 
Courland, and to Poland ; and by virtue of the 
rnftrument of regency drawn np for it in 1717, 
the government was lodged in 7 Poll ill fenators 
or councilors, from whom an appeal lies to the 
king. The bifliop of Samogitia alfo ftyles hint- 
led’ bifhop of Piiten. The moft remarkable part 
of this diftricl is the promontory of Domefiicff, 
which projeds northward into the gulf of Livo- 
nia. From this cape a fand bank runs 4 German 
miles farther into the fea, half of which lies under 
water, and cannot be difeerned. To the eaft of 
this promontory is an unfathomable abyfs, which 
is never oblerved to be agitated. For t lie fafety 
of reflets bound to Livonia, two ftjuare beacons 
Lave been ereded on the coaft, near Domefnefs 
church, oppofite to the (and bank, and facing 
each other. One of thefc is 12 fathoms high, and 
the other 8; and a lar^e tire is kept burning on 
them from the firft of Auguft to the fir ft of Ja- 
nuary. When the mariners fee thefe fires appear 
as one in' a direct line, they may eonclu le that 
they are clear of the extremity of the fand bank, 
and confcquently out of danger; but if they fee 
both beacons, they are in danger of running upon 
it. The diltrid of Piiten contains 7 pariflien, and 
fevewl villages'. The inhabitants arc chitGy Lu- 
therans. 

(2.) Piltfn, or Pyltyn, the capital of the 
above diftrid, fcated on the Windaw. between 
Oolding and Fort Windaw. Lon. 22. 10. L. Lat. 
j7. 15. N. 

(3.) Piltfn, a lake of Chinefe Tartiry, 23 
miles in circumference ; 25 miles SW. of Nim- 
gmira. 

PILITL 2 E, pills. See Pharmacy, Ind*>x. 

PI LULA IG A, tu botany, Pepper Grass, a 
genus of plants in the clafs Ci yptogamia, and or- 
der of Filices; ranking in the natural method in 
the 55th order Fillets . 

PiLUM, a mifli/e weapon nfed by the Roman 
fuldiers, and in a charge darted upon the enemy. 
Its point, we are told by Polybius, was fo long 
.^nd final), tint after the hrlt dil'charge it was ge- 
nerally fo beat as to be rendered ufJtfs. The 
legionary foldiers ma J e life of the pilurn, and each 
1" i!) carried two. 1 he pi i urn underwent many 
alterations and improvements, infomuch that is 
:rpn 'dibit* with any precifion to defenbe it. Ju- 
lius Scaii^tr laboured much to give an accurate 
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account of it. It appears to have been fatjxhanl 
round, but moft commonly fquarc, to hive betlj 
two cubits long in the ftaff, and to have bid j 
iron point of the fame length hooked anh 
at the end. Marius made a material impnd 
ment in it ; for during the Cimbrian war, 
contrived it, that when it (tuck in the er.cn" 
fhieid, it fhotild bend down in an angle inibcj 
where the wood was conne&ed with the «| 
a»*ul thus become ufelefs to theperfon who* 
cd it. 

FILUMNUS, in Roman mythology, the gndj 
the bakers. See Picvmkus. Turnns I 
of being defeended from him. Vir%. jFm. 

PILZISCIIE, a town of Upper Saxony, uif 
geburg ; 10 miles SF.. of Schwa rzcubcTg. 

PIL/.OW. See Pilsna. 

PIMBLE Meer, a large hke of N. 
Merioneth (hire, S. of Bala. 

PIMBO, a town of France, in the dep. oii 
Landes ; 5 miles S. of St Sever. 

PIM-CHAN, a town of China, in Petchei. \ 

PIM COU, a town of China, in PctcbcU,c 
3d rank, 48 miles ENE. of Pekin. 

PJMENI, a town of Naples in Calabru «■ 
17 miles NE. of Nicotera. 

(1.) * PIMENTA. n.f. IpimnU, Frmckjj 
kind of fpice. — Pimenta , from its round f 
aod the place whence it is brought, hail 
el Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt fiiu 
the feveral aromaticks, it has obtained the 1 
of ali- fpice; it is a fruit gathered before itod 
and refembles cloves more than any other 
Hill's Mat. Med. 

(2.) Pimenta, or) or, as Mr Edward 1 

PIMENTO, \ Piemento, ini 
Jamaica Pepper, or Alljpicr* a fpedeii 
mvrtus. See Myrtus, IT. $ 2. u T*f 
mento tree 3 grow fpontaneoufly, and 
bundance, in many parts of Jamaica, bofi 
particularly on hilly lituations near thef 
the N. fide of that ih and ; where they fiRll 
with fragrance, and form the moft delicio 
that can polfibly be imagined. This treen? 
ly a child of nature, and feems to mock 
labours of man in his endeavours to cxte«H 
improve its growth : not one attempt in 5 zi 
propagate the young plants, or to raifc tbctnfi 
t lie feeds, in parts of the country where it il l 
f-iund growing fpontaneoirtly, having fu 
The ulual method of forming a new [ 
plantation (in Jamaica it is called a‘ci redk) bJ 
appropriate a piece of woodland, in the 1 
hour hood of a plantation already exiftiitg, oris 
country where the fcattered tores are four.d iaj 
native !tate, the woods of which being 
trees are fullered to remain on the ground t 
they become rotten and perifli. Within a \ 
aftrr the firft feafon, abundance of young f 
plants will be found growing vigoroufly ,n J 
parts of the land, being without doubt pn 
from ripe berries fcattered there by the ! 
while the fallen iretn, &c. atford them both( 
ter and Pnade. At the end of two yean A * 
be proper to give the land a thorough ck 
leaving fuch only of the pimento trees xs 
good appearance, which will then f>*on im 
Inch proves aa-thofc 1 have deferibe*!, and, tiei 
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haps for the firft 4 or 5 years, require very lit- no culture ; the latter is too tender to be cultf- 
attention afterwards. Soon after the trees are vatcil for profit in this country. However, the 
>loflbm, the berries become fit for gathering 5. feeds will come up if Town in the beginning of A- 
fruit not being fullered to ripen on the tree, pril upon a warm border. When they come up, 
k pulp in that ftatc, being ir.oift and glut?- they Ihould be thinned, and kept clear of weeds, 
s, is difficult to cure, and when dry becomes which is all the culture they require. . 

:k and taftclefs. It is irapoffibte, however, to a* Pimpinella major, orgreater bomet faxi- 
ent fome of the ripe berries from mixing with frage, growing naturally in chalky woods, and 011 
reft; but if the, proportion of them be great, the fides of the banks near hedges, in feveral part* 
price of the commodity is confiderably injur- of England. The low er leaves of this fort are 
It is gathered by the hand 5 one labourer oq winged ; the lobes are deeply fawed on their ed- 
tree, employed in gathering the (mail branch- ges, and fit clofe to the midrib, of a dark green, 
rill give employment to three below (who The ftalks are more than a foot high, dividing in- 
jenerally women and children) in picking, the to four or five branches. The lower part of the 
its; and an indultrious picker will fid a bag ftalk is garnifhed w ith winged leaves, lhaped like 

0 lbs. in the day. The returns from a pi- thofe at the bottom, but fmaller: thofe upon the 

to waik in a favourable feafqn are prodigious, branches are Ihort and trifid ; the branches are 
igle tree has been known to yield 150 lbs. of terminated by fmall umbela of white flowers, 
raw fruit, or one cwt. of the dried fpice ; which are compofed of fmaller umbels or rays, 
c being commonly a Iofs in weight of one 3d The flowers have 5 heart-lhaped petals, which 
iring; but this, like many other of the minor turn inward, and are fucceeded by two narrow', 
udions, ia exceedingly uncertain, and per- oblong, channelled feed9. Both tbefe fpcciesare 
ivcrv plenteous crop occurs but once in ufed in medicine. The roots of pimpinella have 
years.” a grateful, warm, very pungent tafte, which is 

MERIA, a diftritf of N. America, the moft entirely txtrafted by rectified fpirit : in diftilla- 
itrn province of New Navarre. tion the menftruum ariles, leaving all that it had 

M-H 1 AM, a town of China, in Petcheli, of taken up from the root united into a pungent a- 
i<J rank ; ao miles ESE. of Cbunte. romatic refin. This root promifes, from its fenfc- 

PIMP. «. /. [pinge, Fr. Skinner.] One who hie qualities, to be a medicine of'confiderable uti- 
iies gratifications for the iuifc of others; a lity, though little regarded in common practice : 

a pander. — the only officinal competition in which it is an 

Tin courted by all ingredient, is the pulmis art computus. Stahl, 

IJrincipal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Huffman, and other German phylfeians, are ex- 

' stJJi'on . tremely foud of it ; and recommend it as an ex- 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench. Swift, cdlent ftomachic, relblvent, detergent, diuretic, 
U Pimp. v. a. 'from the noun.) To pro- diaphoretic, and alexipharmac. They often gave 
gratifications for the lull of others ; to pau- it with fuccda, in fcorbutic and cutaneous difor- 
toproeurc.^— ders, foul mi's of the blood and juices, tumors 

But he's puffed with a thouf.md imps, and obilruttions of the glands, and difcafe3 pro- 

Mrork wbof; ends his madnefs pimps. Swift. ' cceding from a deficiency of the fluid fecrction* 
)* PIMPERNEL. n. f. [pimperuella, Lat. in general. Bouhaave directs the ufe of it in 
ftneUey French.] A plant. Miller. allhmatic and hydropic cafes, where theftrongeft 

Pim perm £ l« See Anacallis. refolvcnts are indicated : the form he prefers is u 

Pimpernel, round-leaved. See Samo- watery infufion; but the lpirituous t r.^ure pof- 

fetres the virtues of the root in much greater per- 
Pimpernel, WATEk. See Veronica. fe&ion. Anifeeds have au aromatic fmeil, and a 
Pimpernel, yellow. Sec Lysimachia. pleafant warm tafie, accompanied with a degree 
UPILLO, a fpecie3 of Cactus. of fweetnefs. Water extraifls very little of their 

HPINELLA, BURNET saxitracf. ; a genus flavour; rectified fpirit the whole. The feeds 
t thgynia order, belonging to the pentandria are in the number of the four greater hot feeds : 
of plant-; and in the natuial method, rank- their principal ufe is in cold flatulent difordtrs, 
sder the 45th order, UmU UaLc. There are where tenacious phlegm abounds, and in the 

the mult remarkable ;ue, gripes to which young children are fubjeft. Fre- 

Pimpisella anisum, the common anife, dcric Hoffman ftrougly recommends them in 
wniulpimt, which grows niturally in E- weaknefs of the ftoinach, diarrhoeas, and for 

1 but is cultivated in Malta and Spain, from lengthening the tone of the vifeera in general : 
cr the feeds are annually imported into Bri- and thinks they well deferve the appellation given 
The lower ieaves of this plant are divided them by Hclmont, intejl trio rum folamen. The 
krte lubes, which are deeply cut on their fmaller kind of anifeeds brought from Spain are 
{ the (talk nfes a foot and a half high, di- preferred. 

► into fevtral Render branches, garnillied * PIMPING, adj . [pimple menfehy a weak 
larrow' leaves, cut into three or four narrow man, Dutch.J Little ; petty : as, a pimping thing. 
IH>, terminated by pretty large loofe um- Skinner. , 

wtnpofed of fmaller umbels or rays, which Pi MPLA, a mountain of Macedonia, near O- 
»n prittv long footftalks. The flowers are lympus, fecrcd to the Mules, hence called Pim- 
amj of / ycliowilh white ; the feeds are ob- r le/e. 

rad fwclhng.— The former fpecies requires (1.) # PIMPLE. n. f [pmpette, Fr.] A fmall 

red 
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Ted puftuTe. — Tf Rosalinda is unfortunate in her A horny induration of the membranes of tin n* 
mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple . Spec - Hnnmer. Skinner feem* iikewife to far tku®® 
talor . — I Ihould father think it an inflammation, 


If e’er thy gnome could fpill a grace, 

Or raife a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope . 
— The rifing of a pimple in her face will make her 
keep her worn two orthfee days* La<w. 

(2.) Pimples, cure t ok. Iiy mixing equal 
quantities of the juice of houfe-leek, fedum minus, 
palled through paper, and of fpirit of wine refi- 
lled by itfelf, a white coagulum of a very volatile 
nature is formed, which Dr Bughart commends 
for curing pimples of the face ; and fays, that the 
thin liquor feparated from it with fugareandy is 
an' excellent remedy for thick vifeid phlegm in the 
breath 

PIMPLEAS, and > names given to the M life 8, 
PIMPLEADES, V from Mount Pi mpl a. Hor. 
j. Od. 1. 26. Strab. 10. 

* PIMPLED, adj. [from pimple.] Having red 
puftults; * nil of pimples: as, his face is pimpled. 

PIMPRANA, an ancient town of India, on the 
Indus. Arrian. 

PIMSAN1M, a town of Chinefe Tartary; 35 
miles SW. ofNing-Yuen. 

(1.) * PIN. n. f. | efpdngle, Fr. fpina, fpinvla, 
IsZt./pilla , Italian ; rather from pennum , low La- 
tin. Ifidore.) 1. A ihort wire with a Oiarp point, 
and round head, ufed by women to fatten their 
cloaths.— I’ll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, 
and fwallow my fword like a great pin , ere thou 
and I part. Sbak. — 

Whatever tpirit, carelefs of his charge, 

His pod neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel lharp vengeance foon o’ertake his 
6n% 

Be ftopt in vials nr transfixt with pins. Pope. • 
2. Any thmg tnconfiderable, or of little value. — 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

And fterniy looks at him, who not a pin 
Does care for look of living creature’s eye. 

Sptnfer. 

His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pm for thee then. 

T offer. 

Tut, a pin ; this ftiall be anfwer’d. Sbak. 
— ’Tis not a pin matter whether the faCt be true 
or falfe. L'Ejirange. 3. Any thing driven to hold 
things together ; a peg; a bolt. — 

With pi::s of adamant 

And chains, they made all fad. Milton. 

4. Any Ilender thing fixed ir. another body.— 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

Stick in their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins. wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. 

Sbak. 

— Thefe bullets fliall reft on the pins ; and there 
mud be other pins to keep them. Wilkins. 5. 
'[ hat which locks the w! eel to the axle ; a linch 
pilu 6. The central part. — Romeo is dead, the 
very pin of his heart cleft with the blind hautboy’s 
foil »b aft. Sb k. 7. The pegs by which mulicians 
intend or relax their firings. 8. A note ; a drain. 
In low language.— A tir tree, in a vain fpiteful 
humour, was mightily updn the pin of commend- 
ing itfelf. L* Eft range. — As the woman was upon 
tin- peevifh />/«, a poor body comes, while the 
fioward fit was upon her, to beg. C Eflrange. 9. 


cauds a pain like that of a pointed bodypwa| 
the eye. — A 

Blind with the pin and web. sm 

10. A cylindrical roller madt of wood.— 
They drew his brownbread face 00 pitrt 

I 

And made him ftalk upon two rolling p*. 

G* 

11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. Aa^ 

(2.) Pins, in commerce, are made of brafti 

In 1 *43, by ftatnte 34 and 35 of Henry VlILq 
vi. it was enabled, “ That no perfon fhall p 4 
tale any pinnes but only fuch fliall be daJ 
headed, and have the heads foldered fail tol 
fhauk of the pins, well fmoothed, the thank® 
fliapen, the points well and round filed, raj 
and 1 fharpened.” From the above extract it ibfll 
appear that the art of pin-making was bat of \ 
invention, probably introduced from France :l 
that our manufactories fince that period hare< 
derfully improved. Though pins art Jppffla 
fimple, their manufa&ure is curious aadcoaf 
The following account of it is given in ElliA® 
payrna of London. “ When the brail 1* 
which the pins are formed, is firft rectndi 
manufactory, it is generally too thick for*; 
pofe of being cut into pins. The firft op* 
therefore is that of winding it off from csel 
to another with great velocity, and caM 
pafs between the two, through a circle in l j 
of iron of fmaller diameter : the wire br*f 
reduced to its proper dimenlions, is finite 
drawing it between iron pins, fixed in a ba® 
a zig-zag manner, but fo as to leaw a fc 
line between them: afterwards it is cal 
lengths of 3 or 4 yds, and then into friBff 
every length being fuflicient to make fixf*®# 
end of thefe is ground to a point, wbicbj 
formed when I viewed the manufadcrjtf 
who fat each with two fmall grinding W 
fore him, turned by a wheel. Taking upt 
fill, he applies the ends to the coarfetf of* 
ftones, being careful at the fame time to 
each piece moving round between his fing * 1 
that the points may not become Mt: be then 
them a fmoother and ibarper point, by ifi* 
them to the other ftonc, and by that means 
of 12 or 14 years of age is enabled to point 1 
16,000 pins in an hour. When the a I 
pointed, a pin is taken oft' from each era, 
this is repeated till it is cut into fix p.'cct^ 
next operation is that of terming the hoflk® 
they term it, bead-f/inning ; wbch b OT 
means of a fpinning-wheel, one piece of 
ing thus w th aftouithing rapidity wound ri 
another, and the interior one being draw* 
leaves a hollow tube between the circumroWi 
it is then cut with iheers ; every two circa* 
tions 6 r turns of the wire forming one he ®? 1 
are foftened by throwing them into iron p** 
placing them in a furnace till they tf*/® 
As foon as they are cold, they are difmbuw 
children, who fit with anvils and hammer* * 
them, which they work with their feet, by» 
of a lathe, and taking up one of the lengths 
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hrnft the blunt end into a quantity <rf the heads tors Jor judges increafed to fo many .hundred# 
rbich lie before them, and catching one at the ex- more. 


remity, they apply them immediately to. the an- 
il and hammer, and by a motion or two of the 
the point and the head are fixed together in 
inch left time than it can be dderibed, and with 
dexterity only to be acquired by practice ; the 
*riator being in continual appreheniion for the 
ifrty of their fingers ends. The pin is now fi- 
iibttl as to its form, but Hill it is merely brafs ; 
u therefore thrown into a copper, containing a 
station of tin and the leys of wine. Here it re- 
ufcisfor tome time ; and when taken out afiun.es 
white though dull appearance : in order therefore 
>give it a polifh, it is put into a tub containing 
quantity of bran, which is let in motion by 
iming a (haft that runs through its centre, and 
ius by means of fridtion it becomes perfectly 
right. The pin being complete, nothing remains 
at to feparate it from the bran, which is perfor- 
icd by a mode exadtiy fimilar to the winnowing 
f com ; the bran flying off and leaving the pin 
thind fit for immediate fale. See Needle, 

• To Pin. v. a. [from the noun. x. To fatten 
ith pin*. — Tis only a paper pimTd ujion the 
Itlft. Pope . — 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s piwnVawry, 
EVr felt fuch rage. Pope, 

, To fatten ; to make faft.— 

Our gates, 

Which yet feem fhut, we have but plnni with 
t rufhes. Shak. Macbeth . 

|t To join ; to fix ; to fatten.— She lifted the 
(beefs from the earth, and fo locks her in em- 
ttcing, as if (he would phi ha* to her heart. 

removing my consideration from the im- 
fcffion of the cubes to the cubes themfelves, I 
Oil pin this one notion upon every one of them. 
of Bodies . — 

I’ve learuM how far I’m to believe 
Your pinning 'oaths upon your fletve. Hudibras . 
•Tory help to cozen themfelves, by chufing to 

t lthcir faith bn fuch expofitors. Locke,— It can* 
be imagined, that fo able a man (hould take 
luch pains to pin fo clofely on bis friend a 
fry which, if he himfelf thought incredible, he 
told not but alfo think ridiculous. Locke . 4. 

hndun % Sax.] To (hut up ; to inclofe 5 to con- 
jfc ; as in pinfold. This written like to pen 
ill this be willingly granted by us, which are 
:cufed to pin the word of God in fo narrow 
wm, let the caufe of the accufed be referred to 
t accufer’s confcience. Hooker. 

PINACIA, among the Athenians? were tablets 
brafs mferibed with the names of all thofe citi- 
in each tribe who were duly qualified and 
filing to be judges of the court of Areopagus, 
brie tablets were caft into a vefl'el provided for 
* pUTpoft, and the fame number of beans, 100 
ting white, and all the reft black, were thrown 
to another. Then the names of the candidates 
wl the beans were drawn out one by one, and 
*y whofc names were drawn out together with 
* w hite beans were elected judges or fenators. 
J Solon’s time thc»e were only four tribes, each 
‘ which chofe 100 fenators; but the number of 
nbes afterwards incrtafiog, the number of ten** 
V01.XVI L PabtU. 


PIN.EUS. SeePiNBAU. 

PINAGRA, a town of Indoftan, 14 miles WSW, 
of Darampoory, and 75 E. of Seringapatam. 

PINANG, the Chinefe name of the Areca Ca • 
techu, Lin. Sec AreCa, N° i. 

PINARDO, a town of the Italian republic, ht 
the dep. of the Oiona, diftrid, and late principali- 
ty of Pavia, on the banks of the Po, in a fertile 
country. 

P1NARE, in ancient geography; j. an ifland 
in the JEgean Sea: i. atown of Syria, S. of 
mount Ainanus: (Phu. |P*. 15.) 3. a town of 
Lvoia. Strab. xiv. 

PINARUS, a river which rung between Syria 
and Cilicia, and falls into the Sea, near IUus ; novy 
called Dflifou. ( Dionyf ) 

(1.) PINAS, a town of Spain, in Granada. 

(a.) Pinas Island, an iiland in the Gulf of 
Honduras, lying off Trivigil lo Bay. 

(3.) Pinas Point, the E. point of Panama 
Bay. Lon. $0. 30. W. Lat. 6. 15* N. 

(4.) Pinas Port, a lea port on the SW. coaft 
of the ifthmus of Darien, near Pinas Point, 36 
miles N. by W. of Port Quemadn. The epaft 
abounds with pines, whence the name. 
PINASTER. SeePiNus. 

# PINCASE. n* /. [ pin and cafe.] A pinculh* 
ion. Ainfwortb . 

# PINCERS, tt. [. [ pincette , French.] 1. Aft 
in ft rumen t by which nails are drawn, or any thing 
is gripped, which requires to be held h*rd. — [ k 

Amendment ready (till at hand did wait, 

To pluck it Aut with pincers fiery hot. 

That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. 

Sft t'f.r. 

a. The claw of an animal. — Every ant brings a 
fmall particle of that earth in her pincers, and lays 
it by the hole. Guardian . 

# PINCH, n. f. [ping on, fr. from the verb.J 
1. A paiuful fqueeze with the fingers. 

A pinch mutt for the mortal fin compound. 

Dryd.a 

3. A gripe ; a pain given. — 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More fharp than this is. Shak. Cjmbelintf 

3. Opprefiion ; diftrefs inflicted. — 

Return to her ! no, rather I chufc 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl ; 
Ncceffity’s (harp pinch . Shak. King Lear . 

—A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hanJ wir- 
ter, that he was forced to feed his family *«pon 
the main ftocjt. VBJlr. 4. Difficulty; rime of 
dittrels. — A good lure frieqd*ia a better help at a 
pinch, than all the ftratagems of a man’s own wit. 
Bacon. — The devil helps his fervants for a feafon % 
but when they come once to a pinch, be leaves ’em 
in the lurch. V Eft range . — The commentators ne- 
ver fail him at a pinch. Dry den. — 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift. 
5. In all the fenfes except the firit, it is ufed only 
n low language. 

(1.) * To Pinch, t. a. [ pincer , French.] 1. To 
fqueeze between the fingers, or with the teeth.— 
When the dodor fpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand. 

The fluid hath given content. Shat J 

Bbbfr a. To 
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%. To hold hard with an inftrument. 3. To 
fquceze the flefh till it is pained or livid. — 

Thou (halt be pinch'd 

As thick as honey-combs. Shak. T tmptjl. 
—He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, 
that he left the print in black and blue. Arbutbnot . 

4. To prefs between hard bodies. 5. To gall 4 
to fret.— ‘As they pinch one another by the difpo- 
htion, he cries out, no more. Shak. Ant . and Chop, 
6. To gripe ; to opprefs ; to ftraiten.— Want of 
room upon the earth's pinching a whole nation, 
begets the remedilefc war. Raleigh's EJfays.— 

She pinch'd her belly with her daughter's too. 

Dry den, 

— Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to lave his pock- 
et. Arbutbnot 4 7. To diltrefe ; to pain. — 

Avoid the pinching cold and fcorcl.ing heat. 

, Milton . 

The (harp year pinches, Thomfon's Autumn . 
8. To prefs ; to drive to difficulties. — The beaver, 
when he finds himfelf hard pinch'd, bites 'em off. 
L'Eftr. — The refpondent is pinched with a ftrong 
objection, and is at a lofs tor an anfwer. Watts, 

To try thoroughly; to force out what i9 con- 
tained within. — This is the w ay to pinch the quef- 
tion. Collier. 

(2.) # To Pinch, v. n . 1. To aft with force* 
fo as to be felt ; to bear hard upon ; to be puzzling. 
—A difficulty pinchetb. Glanville .— 

But thou 

Sce'ft where the reafons pinch, and where they 
fail. Dryd. 

%, To fpare \ to be frugal. — There is that waxeth 
rich by his warinefs and pinching, Ecchf, xi. 18.— 

The poor that fcarce have wherewithal to eat, 

Will pinch and make the finging boy a treat. 

Dryden, 

The bounteous player outgave the pinching 
lord. Dryden . 

PINCHBECK, n, f. An artificial metal, com- 
pounded of Copper, and Zinc. The propor- 
tions, according to Dr Thomfon, are .thefe s 
“ When the alloy contains 3 parts of zinc and 4 
pf copper, it affiants a colour nearly the fame 
with god, but it is not fo Malleable as hr a fa. 
It is then called pinchbeck, prince? s metal, or Prince 
Rupert's metal. 

* PINCHFIST. PlNCHPENNY. »./. [pinch, fifi, 
and penny.] A mifer. Ain/". 

P1NCH1NA. See Pichincha. 

♦PwCHPENNY. See PlNCHFIST. 

PfNCHUGA, a town of Ruffia, in Tobotfk. 

P1NCHUN, a town of China, in Chan fi. 

(1.) PINCKNEY, an ifland near the coaft of 

5. Carolina. 

- (2.) Pinckney, a diftrift of S. Carolina, lying 
W. of Camden and Cheraw diftrifts. ft is divid- 
ed into four counties, named York, Chetter, U- 
nion, and Spartanburgh. It contained, in 1795, 
25,870 citzens, who fend to the State legiflature, 3 
fenators and 9 reprefentatives ; and in conjunc- 
tion with Washington, fend one member to Con- 
gicfs. 

Pinckneyville, a poft town of S. Carolina, 
in Union county, capital of the above diftrift. It 
is feated on Broad Raver, at the mouth of the Pa- 
colet, 75 milc» NW. uf Cu*umbia. 

PIN CO, a town of Peru, in Atun-*auxa. 


PINCUM, in ancient geography, a town of 
Moefia Superior, now called Graduca. 

* Pincushion. n*f. [pin and cujbim .] A (mail 
bag fluffed with bran or wool on which pins are 
ftuck. — She would ruin me in filks, wot ®ot the 
quantity, that goes to a large pincujhas, fufficievt 
to make her a gown and petticoat. Gwrdm.- 
Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and doft do* a 
remnants of remnants, like a maker of pmeufam. 
Congreve. 

P1NCZESTJ, a town of European Turkey, it 
Moldavia ; a8 jniies WSW. of Jafli. 

PINDAR, the prince of lyric poets, was bo® 
at Thebes, about 520 years B. C. He received bl 
firft mulical inftruftions from his father, whoW 
a flute-player by profeffioa ; after which, iccafc 
ing to Suidas, he was placed under Myitis, ab 
dy of diftinguifhed abilities in lyric poetry. D* 
ring this period he became acquainted with fa 
poetefs Cor inna, who was hkewife a hurt 
under Myrtis, and Paufenras fays, uas cCr 4 
the molt beautiful women of her time. Flunn^ 
tells us, that Pindar profited from the left* 1 
which Corinna, more advanced in her ftudie%-' 
gave him at this fchool. The firft poeticai eSa* 
fions of a genius, fo full of fire and itnapasafc 
as that of Pindar, would be wild and I inanity 
and Lucian has preferved fix verfcs, faid tth*' 
been the exordium of his firft eflay ; in 
cto wdtd aimoft all the fubjefts for fong, wk&^fg 
cient hiftory and mythology then furnifheA W 
pon communicating this attempt to CoriaBvftp 
told him finding, that he Ihould fow with tk? 
hand, and not empty his whole Jack at once, flj 
dar, however, foon quitted the leading || 
his potlieal nurfes, and became the difcipkj 
Simonides, now in extreme old age : after 
he foon -furpafled all his matters, and tsqssm 
great reputation over all Greece; but, v* ||§ 
honoured in his owu country than eiftwberej® 
at Thebes he was 6ften <aid to be vanquiMflB 
the mufical and poetical contefts, by caBdiPj 
of inferior merit. Indeed at that period 
fame in thefc accomplifliments wastobeaepi 
red, otherwife than by entering thefe lifts- 
cordingly we find, that both Myitis and Cong 
na publicly difputed the prize with biojj 
Thebes. He obtained a viftogy over Myrtis, W 
was vanquiihed five different times by Cori** 
But this, fays Paufanias, was becaofc the 
weie more fenfible to the charins of beauty thaj 
to thofe of mufic and poetry. When he qwrtcd 
that city, as bis judgment was matured, be a*** 
ed the errors for which he bad been 
and fuddenly became the wonder and delight m 
all Greece. Every hero, prince, and 
defirous of lading fame, courted the mufc offal 
dar. He feems to have been often prefint atm 
fcftivals, of the Olympian, Pythian, NeffidJ 
and Ifthmian games, as may be inferred faaj 
veral expreffions in the odes which he com PrJ 
for the viftors in them all. Tfiofe at 0*ympNfc 
who were ambitious of having their atchicvcntfBl 
celebrated by Pindar, applied to him for w 
which was firft fung in the Prytaoeum or to** 
hall of Olympia, where there was a baoqo^ 
room, fet apart for the entertainment of *bc 
querors. Here the ode was rehcayrfed by 1 
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ros, accompanied by inftrumcnts. It was after- .(1.) * PUCE. n. f. [ pinus , Latin ; £1*, French.] 
virds performed in the farfie manner at the tri- — The //^e-tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat- 


rmphal entry of the vi&or into his own country, in 
(Tocdlions or at the facrifices tUjt were made with 
Teat pomp and folemnity on the occafion. There 
j nogreit poet in antiquity whofe moral chanc- 
re has been itfs cenfurea than that of Pindar. Plu- 
arch has preferved a (ingle verfe of his Epicedium 
r Dirje that was fung at his funeral ; which, 
imt and fimple, as it is, implies, great praife : 
'bit man <waj p leafing to Jl r angers, and dear to his 
r Isjydtixtns, His works abound with precepts 
f the pureft morality : and it does not appear 
fat he ever traduced even his enemies, comfort - 
£ htmfelf, for their malignity, by a maxim which 
■ inferted in his firft Pytbic , and w hich afterwards 
ream eproverbial, That it is better to be envied than 
t 'bd, Paufanias fays, Pindar's chara<fter as a poet 
a® confecrated by the god of verfe himfelf, who, 
r an exprefs oracle, ordered the people of Dcl- 
10s to fet apart for Pindar one half of the firft- 
iit offerings brought by the religious to his 
rinc, and to allow him a confpicuous place in 
5 temple, where in an iron chair he ufed to fit 
d lirg his hymns in honour of that god. This 
air wu remaining in the time of Paulanias, fe- 
ral centuries after, and fhown to him as a relic 
Jrthy of the f.tmftity and magnificence of that 
ace. Fabricius tells us, that Pindar lived to the 
tof^o; and according to the chronology of 
rBUir. he died 435 years B. C. aged 86. His 
w* citizens erected a monument to him in the 
flaodromc at Thebes, which was extant in the 
•eof Paufanias; and his renown was fo great 
it bis death that his pofterity derived very con- 
ciable honours and privileges from it. When 
wander the Great attacked the city of Thebes, 
fare eiprefs orders to his foldiers to fpare the 
die and family of Pindar. The Lacedemonians 
I done the fame before this period ; for when 
y ravaged Boeotia and burned the capital, the 
owing words were written upon the door of 
•F*t : Forbear to burn this boufe, it <was the 
W of Pindar Refpett for the memory of 
fpeat poet continued fo long, that, even in 
torch's time, the beft part of the facrcd vic- 
ft the Theoxenian fefiival was appropriated 
n* defendants. 

1 ND 4 RIC ode, in poetry, an ode formed in 
ation of the manner of Pindar. See Poetry, 
bVDASIIS, a mountain of Troas. 
1 NDENISSUS, a town of Cilicia, on the bor- 
of Syria. Cicero, when proconful of Afia, 

1 it after a fiege of 15 days. Cie. Ep. ii. 10. 

.} PINDUS, in ancient geography, an exten- 
ebainof mountains, in Theflaly, inhabited by 
rent people of Epiru9 and Theflaly, feparat- 
Macedonia, Theflaly, and Epirus; having 
cdonia on the N. the Perrhoebi on the W. 
the Dolopcs on the S. [Strabo.) It was facrcd 
polio ami the Mufcs. 

» 3«) Pikdus, a Doric city of AStolia, fituat- 
n a cog nominal river, which falls into the Ce- 
bs. Strabo. 

Pin du st. n.f.[pin and dujl.] Small particles 
etal made by pointing pins. — The little parts 
vd'tjf, when mingled with fand, cannot, by 
mingling, make it lighter. Dtgby. 


kins, which are produced at remote diftances from 
the fruit, on the fame tree, the feeds are produ- 
ced in fquamous cones; to which (hould be ad- 
ded, that the leaves are longer than tbofe of a fir- 
tree, and are produced by pairs out of each 
{heath. Miller 

You rray as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops. Slmk. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hang 1 ' his 
fprays. Shak. 

(a ) Pine, in botany. See Pinus. 

(3. > Pine, Ground. See Teucridm. 

(4.) Pine Island, an ifland in the Guif of Mex- 
ico, near the S. coaA of W. Florida. Lon. 88. 18. 
W. Lat. 30. 18. N. 

(5.) Pine, Low Heath, a fpecies of Coris. 
(6.) Pine, Stinking Ground. See Cam- 
phorosma. 

(1.) * To Pine. v. n . [ piman , Saxon ; pijnen , 
Dutch.] 1. To ianguiih; to wear away with a- 
ny kind of mifery.— 

My hungry eyes, through greedy covnife, 
With no contentment can themfelves fuffice ; 
But having, pine, and having not, complain. 

Speafer, 

I burn, I pine , I pefifb. 

If I atchieve not this youitg modeft girl. Shak. 
— Since my young lady's gong into France, the 
fool hath much pined away. Shak. — 

See, fee the pining malady of France. Shak. 
— You (hall not mourn, but pine away for your 
iniquities. Ezekiel , xxiv. 23. — 

The wicked with anxiety of mind ' 
Shall pine away. Sandy s , 

To me, who with eternal famine fine , 

Alike is hell, or paradife or heav'n. Milton . 

Welcome the pew, whofe ev'ry day, 
Reftoring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair, 

That matchlefs beauty does repair. Waller . 

The rofes v^jther, and the lilies pine . Ticket. 
a. To Ianguiih with deljre.— 

We may again 

Do faithful homage and rectivc free honours : 
AH which we pine for. Shak. 

We flood amaz'd to fee your miftrefs mourn, 
Unknowing that flie pin'd for your return. Dryd. 

Your new commander need not pine f<"* ac r 
tion. N Philips. 

(a.) * To Pine. v. a. 1. To wear out ; tomak^ 
to ianguiih. — 

Part us ; I towards the north, 

Where Ihivering cold and ficknefs pines the 

clime. Shak. 

Look rather on my pale cheek pin'd: 

There view your beauties. Carenv. 

Beroe pin'd with pain. 

Her age and anguilh from thefe rites detain. 

Dry den. 

Thus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repaft 
Content, deprefird with penury, and pin'd 
In foreign realm. Philips. 

%. To grieve for ; to bemoan m filcnce.— * 

Virtue in her fhape how lovtly, fiw, and 

pin'd 
His lof6. 
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PINEA, or pigne, in commerce, is a 
uffd in Tcru and Cbili, for a kind of light, porous 
rna fit's, or lumps, formed of a mixture of mercury 
and Giver duft from the mines. The ore, or mi- 
neral, of tilver, when dug out of the veins of the 
mine, is fi ift broken and then ground m mills for 
the pfirpofc, driven by water with iron pert .es, each 
of loo pounds weight. The mineral, when thus 
f>u1veri7*d, »s next lifted, and then worked up 
with water into a patte ; which, when halt dry, is 
£ut in* - ) pieces, called euerpos , a foot long, weigh- 
ing each about 1,5001b. Each piece or cuerpo is 
again kneaded up with fea-faU, which, tfiffolving, 
incorporates with it. They then add mercury, 
fr->m 10 to aolb. for each cuerpo, Kneading tjie 
p.ifte afreffi until the mercury be incorporated 
therewith. This office, which is exceedm ly 
dangerous on account of the noxious qualities 
of the mercury, is always made the lot of the 
poor Indians. This amalgamation is continued 
for 8 or 9 days*, and fome add lime, lead, or 
tin ure, &c. to forward it; and, in fome mines, 
they are obliged to ufe tire. To try if the mix- 
ture and amalgamation be fufficient, they wafti a 
piece in water; and if the mercury be white, it 
is a proof that it has had its effect; if black, it 
imift be ftdl farther worked. When finifhed, it 
is lent to the lavatories, which are large batons 
that empty fucceffivriy into one another. The 
pafle, &c. being laid in the upptrmoft of thefe, 
the earth is then waffled ffom it into the reft by 
a rivulet turned upon it ; an Indian, all the while, 
firring it with his feet, and two oth^r Indians 
doing the like in the other bafons. W f hen the 
water runs quite clear out of thebafons, the mer- 
cury and fllver are found at bottom incorporated. 
T-iis matter they call pA!a % and of thi« they form 
the pincas, by exprcffing as much of the mercu- 
rv as they can ; tirft, by putting it in woollen bags, 
;/nd p idling and beatingit ftrongly: then, by damp- 
ing it in a kind of woodtn mould, of an octagonal 
lorm, at bottom whereof is a brafs plate pierced 
full of little holes. The matter, when taken out of 
1 he mould, is laid on a ti ivet, under which is a large 
vrflel full of water ; and the whole being covered 
with au earthen head, a fir<? is made around. The 
mercury fti]l remains in the mafs and is thus re- 
duced mto fumes, and, at length condenfing, it is 
precipitated into the water, leaving behind it a 
mafs of fnver grains of different figures, which on- 
ly joining or touching at the cxtnrtus, render 
the matter v»rv porous and light. This, there- 
fore, i« the pinea, or pigne, which the workmen 
endeavour to felt fecretly to vetiels trading to the 
South Sea ; and from which thofe, who have ven- 
tured to engage in fo dangerous a commerce, 
h.ive made fuel) vaft gains. Indeed the traders 
herein mnft be v<ry careful; for the Spanilh mi- 
rers are amnt knave?, and to make the fugues 
weigh th* more, they oben fill the middle witn 

land or iron. _ 4 r ... 

(!.)*• PINEAL, adj. [pintaky Fr.1 Pefembhng 
a pine apple. An epithet given by £>tj Carta 
from the form, to the gland which he imagined 
the feat or* the foul. — Courtier? and Ipameis exact- 
ly referable one another in the pineal gland. 
Arbuthtioi. 

( 7 .) Pineal Gland, a gland in the 3d ventricle 
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term of the brain, fo called from its refcmbhng a /a* 


apple. See Anatomy, lude* r. 

(i * PIN E-apple. n.J. The Anana r.a*r.ed fn* 
its refeinbiai.ee to the cone qf pines.— The 
apple hath a flower confiding of one leaf, dfiidci 
into three parts, and is funncl-ftiapcd : ihc em- 
bryos arc produced in the tubcroc*: tktfc W 
come a fleftty fruit full of juice : the feeds 
are lodged 111 the tubercles, are yery fmal. and« 
mofi kmdey-fhaped. Miller .— Try if ar,y 
can give the tafie of a pine-apple . Locke .— )i 
child were kept uhere he never Iaw but blacks 
white, he would have no more ideas of furl! 
than he that never tatted a pine apple , b.^ of tb - " 
particular rehfh. Locke . 

(2.) Pine apple. See Bromeiu. 
f3.) Pine apple, Wild. See Rlnealn;a. 
(1.) PINEAU, Gabr el Dv , an tunncUFcit 
lawyer, born at Angers in 157 3. After piadi^ 
fome time at Angeis, he went- to Pans, antipi 
with eclat befoie the parliament ard grot Cl'S 
cil. Upon his return to Angers he 
coqniellor in the prcfidiat court. Uc wis cuuy 
ed by ail the neighbouring provinces, and h*dl 
active hand in all the great affairs of his “ 
Mary de Medicis made him matter of 
and, in her difgrace, wiihed to tupport I 
his credit and counfels; but Du Pmcap, 
dutiful to the monarch and his mother 
ed to inculcate fentimenis of peace. M 
Lewis X 1 J 1 . by way of reward, appoww 
mayor and captain-general pf the city c. Ag 
a fitiiation in which he merited the fiattcnrif 
of Father of the people. He had no refped 4 
Tons ; for he was equally acceffible to the pocf 
the great. This worthy citizen died the * 
Oft. 1644, aged 71. His houfc was a Led 
cadcmy, where regular conferences weft 
and attended by young officers, advoca'o, 
thcr literary characters. His w ritings air. 
tin notes, in addition to tnofe ot Du 
the canon law, printed along with the w 
that eminent lawyer by the care of Franci! 
a. Commentaries, obfervations, and co m 
upon feveral important queftions relprd^t 
bws both of Anjou and of France, with* 
differ! at ions upon different fubjefts, 5 c c- rep 
in 1725 in, a vols. fob by Livomere, with It 
k 2.) Pineau, or Hindus, StveriuDe , * 
of Chartres, and firtt lurgeon to the kuigot fi 
He was very ttrilful in lithotomy ; 
hind him, 1. A Difcourfc conceimn: the L 
lion of the Stone in the Bladder, nuNilf 
1610 in 8vo. 2. A treali fe De Vi 
printed M Leydeii 1641* m lamo. B < 
f ans, in 1619. . 

(1.) PINEDA, John, a learned JcfiM. 
Seville of a noble tamily. He entered 
fociety in 157a. He taught philofopl.j 
nity in feveral colleges; demoted his time 
fl.idv of the Scriptures; and for that " 
made hm.frlf matter of the oriental h 
lbs works are 1. Commentaries upon 
vols. folio. 2. Two upon EcdrfiaAiN 
General Hittorv of the Church, in SpJ"»M 
foiio. 4. A Hi 1 lory of Ferdinand 111. 
folio. He died m 1637, much regretted. 

(2.) Pineda, in geography, 
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e®.co»ft of Catalonia, n miles NE. of Ma- 
ra. Lon. 19. ai. E. Peak of Tentriffe. Lat. 

. N. 

P1NEG, a town of Ruflh, in Archangel, on 
c Pmon; 48 miles E. of Archangel. Lon. 59. 
u E. Ferro. Lat. 64. 30. N. . 

PINEGA, a river of Ruflia, which rfes in Uf* 
arid runs into the Dwina; 8 miles E. of 
}obm'*ori, in Archangel. 

PJNEL, a town of France, in the department 
th? I fere ; 9 miles from Vienne. 
tINELLI, John Vincent, a learned Italian, 
Oat Naples, fon of Count Pinelli, a noble Ge- 
i* who had fettled in that city, and had ac- 
tred a handfome fortune in trade. After re- 
ring a liberal education he repaired to Padua, 
the age of 24. He had an excellent library* 
tfifling of a choice collection of books ana 
$3. which he . ontiqued to enrich till the hour 
kis death. His literary conefpondence, not 
yin iia,y, but through the mod of Europe, 
icurcd him all the new works worthy of a place 
UscoilcCtion. The authors were often forward 
ply their refpeits to him. In many cities of 
|j he had perfons employed to fearch, at leaft 

* a month, the flails of thofc artiticcrs, who 
&ufc of old parchments, fuch as lute-makers, 
Hwrights, and others; and thus often Caved 

• deftriuflion tome valuable fragments. His 
lao for knowledge embraced ail the fciences ; 
wflory, medals, antiquities, natural hiftory, 

sany, were his favourite Audits. lie was 
Jfcd from ail quarters, by the learned world, 
■rfrefponded with Juflus Liplitis, Jofrph Sca- 
A$»gonius, Poflcvin, Peter Pithou, and many 
p who ali paid the higheft compiiments to 
ierudit’.on. lnfcnfjble to all the pleafure* of 
iand acquainted only with thofe ot the mind, 
Jttd a great difitke to pi iys, entertainments, 
•n, a* d every thing which moft excites the cu- 
# »y of other men. During 43 year? that be 
Jit Padua, be was never known to be out of 
arty but twice 1 once on occafion of a plague 

E inftflcd it; and once on a voyage to 
S which he made at the earned felicitation 
pki friends. In flior*, P'neili was generous, 
kpatbizing, and cornpafliuoate, particularly to 
• of letters, vrhofe wants he often anticipated. 
Ileal for the advancement of fcience rendered 
• very communicative of Ills knowledge and of 
’books. He died in 1601, aged 68, without 
wag publiflied any work, ' Paul Gualdo, who 
♦ written Pmelli’3 life, fa v that when his rich 
ir*ry was tranfported by fca 1o Naples, it 
Itked up in 130 t hefts, of winch 14 contained 
'• 5 $.; but it did not go wholly to his heirs. 
|k fcnate of Venice caufcd their feal to be let 
(outhe M.SS. and took away what concerned 
I affairs of the republic, to the number of 200 
ree*. — “I compare (fays De Thou) Pinelli to 
pit Pomponius ; for, as that illuftrious Roman 
• called Attic* Pinclii aifo bore the title of 1 W- 
■^on account of the great affeiftion which the 
^public of Venice had for him. 

(f.) PINES, or Pi nez, an ifland on the SW. 
sift of Cuba, from which it is divided by a deep 
ran, (8 miles wide. The ifland is 25 miles long 


and 15 broad, and abounds with pines, and good 
paflure. Lon. 83. %$• **• 3 °* t 

(2.) Pines, Bay of, a bay on the coalt 01 W. 
Florida. Lon. 88. 21. FV. Lat. 30. 20. N. 


(3.) Pines, Cape, or Cape Pine, a cape on 
thk 6 . coaft of Newfoundland, 24 miles W. of 
Cape Race. Lon. 53. 20. W. Lat. 46. 4 »* N. 

(4.) Pines, Island of, an ifland in the b. ra- 
cific Ocean, near the S ? coaft of New Caledopia, 
fo named by Capt. Cook from its abounding with 
tall pines. It is about 14 miles broad, but re- 
markably high in the middle, being quite a poin- 
ted hid, doping on all (ides to the extremities 
which arc low. Lon. 167. 43 E. Lat. 22. 38. S. 

(5.) Pines, Island of, an ifland of S. America, 
near the coaft of Terra Firma, with a good bar- 
hour, formed by two adjacent ifles and the m^m 
land ; 123 pules E. of Porto Bello. Lon. 80. 15* 
W* Lat. 9. 12. N. or according to Mr Cruttweil, 
Lon. 77. 36* W. Lat. 8. 35. N. c , 

(6 .)Pinks, Island of the, one of the Samba- 
loe ifles. See Darien, $ I, i* 

PI NET, Antony Du, lord of Noroy, a native 
of Bifancon, who lived in the 1 6th century. He was 
flrongly attached to the Proteftant religion, and a 
bitter enemy to the church of Rome. His book, 
entitled La Conformity des Eglifes Reformes dt 
Trance* de PEgltfe primitive , Lyons, 1564, in 8vo; 
and the notes he added to the French tranflation 
uf the Ties of the Pole's Chancery* printed at Lyons, 
in 8vo. 1564, and reprinted at Amfltrdam in 1700, 
in iinno, plainly dilcover his Centime nts. He 
publiflied the lait mentioned performance under 
this titie : Tpxe des parties cafuellcs de la boutique du 
Pape* in Latm’arid French, with fome notes taken 
from decices, councils, and canons, to afcertain 
the difeipiine anciently obferved in the church. 
His tranflation of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, with 
notes, printed at Lyons, in 2 vol. folio, 1566, and 
at Paris, 1608, was much read. Pinet alfo pub- 
lilhed Plans of the principal fortrelTcs in the 
world, at Lvons, 1564, in folio. 

PlNpTZKOI, a town of Ruflia, in Archangel, 
on the Pwina ; 60 miles SSE. of Archangel. 

P1NEY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Aude; 11 miles N£. of Troyes, aud 13k SE. of 
Arcis. 

PINEZ- See Pines, N w x. 

* PINFEATIIERED. adj. [pin and feather.] 
Not fledged ; having the feathers yet oniy begin- 
ning to ftioot. — 

We fee fome raw pinfeather d thing 

Attempt to mount. Dryden . 

# PINFOLD, *./. [ pindan , Sax. to (hut up, 
and fold.) A place 111 which beatts are confined, 
—The Knglilh, nothing fufpetting, are taken at 
an advantage, like ihetp iu the f irfold, , Speyer on 
Ireland . — 

I care not for thee. — 

—If I had thee 111 Liplbury pinfold* I would make 
thee care for me. Shah. K. Lew , — 

Confin’d and peftcr’d in tfiis pinfold here. 

Milton • 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and (inful, 

Like moral cattle iu a pinfold . Hudrb. 

(t.)PING, 
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“ (r.) rtNG, or Pin, a town of China of the id 
rank* in Chen-fi, on the Kincha ; 611 milc9 SW. 
of Peking. Lon. 115. 26. E. Ferro. Lat. 35. 5. N. 

(2.) Ping, a town of China of the id rank, in 
Quang-fi; mi miles SSW. of Pekin. Lon. 126. 
a. E. Ferro. Lat. 23. 13. N. 

Ping-chan, a town of China, in Se-tchuen. 

PiNG-HAi, a town of Corea, 115 miles SE. of 
Kingkitao. I/>n. 146. 27. E. Ferro. Lat. 36. 47. N. 

Ping-kiang, a town of China, in Hou-quang. 

Ping-King, a qity of China of the ift rank, in 
Koci-tcheou ; 930 miles SSW. of Pekin. Lon. 
J24. 41- E. Ferro. Lat. 26. 38. N. 

• PINGLE. if. f. A fmall clofe ; an inclofure. 
jfin/kuortb . 

Ping-Leang, a city of China inthe province 
of Chen-fi. It is one of the mod confiderable 
cities of the W. part of the province, and is fitu- 
ated on the river Kin-ho. The air is mild ; and 
the agreeable views which the furrounding moun- 
tains prefent, added to the dreams which water 
the country, render it a very delightful relidence. 
It has under its jurifdiftion 3 cities of the fecond 
claf9 and 7 of the third. In this diftrift is a valley 
fo deep and narrow, that it is almoft impervious 
to the light : a large highway, paved with fquare 
Hones, runs through it. It is 550 miles SW. of 
Pekin. Lon. 124. 4« E. Ferro. Lat. 35. 35. N* 

Ping-Lo, a city of China, of the firft rank, in 
Quang-fi ; 1000 miles SSW. of Pekin. Lon. 127. 
30. E. Ferro. Lat. 24. 22. N. 

Ping-nan, a town of China, in Quang-fi. 

P 1 NGOLA. See Pinola. ^ 

PING RE, Alexander Guy, a celebrated French 
aftronomcr, born in 1709. He was a zealous advo- 
cate for the freedom of the French church, againft 
the bifhops ; for which he was five times taken 
up by lettres de cachet. Having' made great pro- 
ficiency in aftronomy, he publHhed A Calculation 
of an eclipfe of the Moon, on the 23 Dec. 1749. 
In 1760, the Academy of Sciences appointed him 
to obfcrve the tranfit of Venus. He calculated 
the eclipfes for 1000 before our Saviour’s birth* 
On the death of M. De Lifle, he was elected geo- 
graphical aftronomer. He tranflated Manihus’s 
poetical treatife on Adronomy. He afterwards 
ftudied Botany with fuccefs. He died in '1796. 

Ping-tchai, and ) two towns of Afia, in 

Ping-tchang, 3 Corea. 

Ping-tchourn, a town of China, of the ad 
rank, in Yunnan ; 1187 miles SSW. of Pekin. Lon. 
xi 8. 10. E. Ferro. Lat. 25. 47* N. 

PING-TING, a town of China, of the 2d rank, 
in Chen-fi, 187 miles SSW. of Pekin. Lon. 131. 
4. E. of Ferro. Lat. 37. 52. bf. 

PINGUEDO. See Fat, § 3. 

PINGUICULA, Butte rwort, a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the diandria 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method, rank- 
ing under the 24th order, Corydakz . There are 
four fpecies ; of which the mod remarkable is 

'Pinguicula vulgaris, common buttenvort, or 
Tork/bire Sanicle , grows commonly on bogs or 
low moift grounds in England and Scotland. Its 
leaves are covered with foft, upright pellucid 
prickles, fecreting a glutinous liquor. The flow- 
ers are pale red, purple, or deep violet colour, 
jknd hairy within. If the frefh gathered leaves of 
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this plant are put into the drainer through whkJ 
warm milk from the cow is poured, and the mil 
fet by for a day or two to become actfceot, j:»( 
quires a confidency and tenacity, and pc- jd 
whey nor cream feparate from it. In this tlrdl 
it> an extremely grateful food, and as fuch u td 
by the inhabitants of the north of Sweden. Td 
is no further occafioo to have recourfc to i 
leaves ; for half a fpoonful of this prepared & | 
mixed with frefh warm milk, will convert h^', 
own nature, and this again will change aneds 
quantity of frefh milk, and fo on without a 
The juice of the leaves kills lice; and tic 
mon people ufe it to cure the cracks or 
cows udders. The plant is geucratly 
injurious to fheep, by occafioning in tlbcs 
difeafe called the rot. But from exjy 
made on purpofe, and conducted with 
it appears, that neither iheep, cows,f°a< 
or (wine will feed upon this plant. V 
this plant is found, it is a certain indication® 
boggy foil. The Laplanders make an agsrrf 
food with the milk of the rein-deer by the ' 
leaves of this plant, like that of the Swxdci 
the milk of cows, and with the fame 
quences. 

# PINGHID. adj, f ptngvuy Lat.] Fit; 
ous. Little ufed. — Some ciays are more 
and others more flippery. Mortimer . 

( 1 .) P 1 NGU 1 N, in geography, an 
the Cape of Good Hope, abounding 
guins. 

(II.) Pincuin, or Penguin, in 
genus of birds of the order of palmi] 
tinguifhed by Mr Latham by the following 
rafters : The biil is ftrong, ftrait, more or 
bending towards the point, and furrowed oa 
fides ; the noftrils are linear, and placed is 
furrows ; the tongue is covered with ftrong 
pointing backwards; the wings are fmi 
like fins, and covered with no longer 
than the reft of the body, and therefore 
flight ; the*body is clothed with thick fW 
thers, having broad (hafts, and placed a* ‘ 
paftly as the feales of fifties; the legs atl 
thick, and placed very near the vent; the 
are 4, all placed forwards, the interior are 1 
and the reft are webbed ; the tail is vcrjfti^ 
filling of broad (hafts fcarcely webbed. Pin? 11 * 
are inhabitants of S. latitudes only; being, ash 
as is yet known, found only on thecoaibolj 
America from Port Defire to the Straiuof Magi 
Ian ; and Frezier fays they are found on the* 
coaft as high as Conception. In Africa they W 
to be unknown, except on a fmall ifle war d 
Cape of Good Hope, which takes its name 
them. They are found in vaft numbers 00 W 
during the breeding feafen ; for they fcldom ttj 
on (bore but at th^t time : they form bend 
under ground like rabbits ; and the iflr* theji 
quent are perfeftly undermined by them. T* 
attitude on land is quite ereft, and 00 tW* 
count they have been compared by fome toPfl 
mics, by others to children with white bibs. Dq 
are very tame, and may be driven like * 
fheep. In water they are remarkably 
fwim with vaft ftrength, affifted bythrir* ,, 1* 
which ferve inflcad of fins. Th^ fo°^ m 
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is fifli ; not but that they will eat grafs like fore part of the neck, bread, belly, and thighs 
■Sc. Mr Latham remarks, that this genus ap- are white, extending round the neck, where the 
in to hold the Time place in the foutbern di- white begins like a collar, except that it does not 
jo of the earth that the awks do in the nor- quite meet at the back part ; the legs are black, 
rn; and that, however authors may differ in This fpecies inhabits New Guinea. It was alfc> 
rnon on this bead, they ought not to be con- feen by Dr Forder near Kerguelen's Land ; and 
uded with one another. The pinguin is never again on two ides adjoining to the idand of 
1 but in the temperate and frigid zones S. of South Georgia. 

equator, while the awk only appears in the 4 . Pinguin, crested, is a very beautiful fpe- 
allcl latitudes N. of the equator; for neither cies, 23 inches long; the bill is 3. inches long, and 
befe genera have yet been obferved within the of a red colour, with ad.* k furrow running along 
pici. Forder, in his voyage (vol. i. page 92.), on each tide to the tip ; the upper mandible is 
i, be faw one for the firft time in lat. 48. S. curved at the end, the under is obtufe ; the iridea 
st they ever met with nearer than 40 ° S. ( Id. are of a dull red ; the head, neck, back, and tides 
W. Dtfc* on Pinguins t Comment . Cot . vol. 3^1.} *re black. Over each eye there is a ft ripe of pale 
! wings of the pinguin are fcarce»y any thing yellow feathers, which lengthens into a crcft be- 
than mere tins, while the awk has real wing9 hind, nearly four inches long ; the feathers on 
gill), though they be but fmall. The former each tide of the head, above this ftripe, are longer 
four toes on each foot, the latter only three, than the reft, and ftand upward, while t hole of 
tic fwimming, the pinguin links wholly above the creft are decumbent, but can be erected 00 
bread, the head and neck only appearing out each fide at pleafure ; the wings, or rather tins* 
ic water, while the awk, like moil other birds, are black on the outtide, edged with white ; oa 
w on the furface. There are feveral other the infide they are white ; the breaft and all the 
uWitics which ferve to diftinguilh the two under parts are aifo white; the legs arc orange, 
ra, but what we have mentioned are doubt- and the claws are duiky. The female has a ftreak 
efficient. “ The bodies of the pinguin tribe of pale yellow over the eye but it is not pro- 
our author) arc commonly fo well and clofe- longed into a creft behind as in the male. Thia 
ivered with feathers that no wet can pene- fpecies inhabits Falkland lftands, and was like* 

; and as they are in general exceftively fat, wife met with in Kerguelen's Land, or llle of Dc- 
circumftanccs united fecurc them from cold, lolation, as well as at Van Diemen's Land, and 
fbivc often been found above 700 leagues New Holland, particularly in Adventure Bay. 

» tod ; and frequently on the mountains of They are called bopping pin^mns and jumping 
os which they krem to afeend without diffi- jacks , from their action of leaping quite out of the 
Ft a* the foies of their feet are very rough water, on meeting with the icaft obftacle, for 3 
luted to the purpofe." Mr Latham enume- or 4 feet at leaft : and indeed they often do this, 
nine differeiit fpecies of this genus, betides without any feeming caufe, unlefs to advance, 
ranches of the black-footed pinguin or Dio- This fpecies feems to have a greater air of iiveli- 
U. itefs in its countenance than others, yet is in fa& 

Pinguin, antarctic, is about 25 inches a very ftopid bird, fo much fo as to fuffer itfelf 
and weighs about n\ lb. The bill is up- to be knocked on the head with a liick when on 
inf inches long; the upper parts of the land. Forftcr fays he found them difficult to 
arc black, the under are glofly white ; be- kill, and when provoked, he adds, they ran at 
the chin there is a narrow ftreak of a black- the failors in flocks, and pecked their legs, and 
Otar, paiiing backward towards the hind fpoiled their clothes. When angered too they 
tiliult bent about the region of V^ears; ered their crefts in a beautiful manner. Thefe 
ig* are much the fame as in the other fpe- birds make their nefts among thofe of the pe- 
tite tail is cuneiform : the feathers, or ra- lican tribes, liVing in tolerable harmony with 
riltlc*, of which it is compofed are black them ; and lay feldom more than one egg, which 
1 number 32 ; the legs are of a Oe(h colour, m white, and larger than that of a duck. They 
foies of the feet are black. 4< This fpecies are moftly fern by themfclves, feldom mixing with 
Utham) inhabits the fouth fea, from 48® to other pinguins. They are often met with in great 
tar&ic circle ; and is frequently found on numbers on the outer ftuwes, where they have 
1 on mountains and iflands, which it afeends ; been bred. They frequently fuffer themfelves to 
pretty numerous fpecies. Our laft voyagers be taken by the hand. The females lay their eggs 
them in plenty in the lile of Defolation. In in burrows, which they eafily form with tbeir 
od they touched at not greatly diftant, the * bills, throwing out the dirt with their feet. In 
were almoft covered with the pinguins and thefe holes the eggs are depofited on the bare 
the firft probably of this fort. earth. The time of fitting 13 in October; but 

inguin, black-footed, or diomedea df fome of the fpecies, efpecially in the colder parts. 
See Diomedea, N® i. do not fit till December, or even January. How 

ixguin, collared, is a very little lefs long they fit is not known, 
it papuan, being 18 inches long. The bill, 5. Pinguin, Magellanic, is about the fize of 
is black, is timilar to that of the patago- the antar&ic pinguin. They are about 2 feet and 
nguin ; the irides are black: the eye is fur- fometimes ai feet long, and weigh iz pounds, 
d with a bare ikin of a blood colour, of an The bill is biack, having a tranfverfc band acrof* 
ape, and three times as large as the eye it- near its tip ; the head and neck are black, except 
tie head, throat, hind part of the neck and a few markings here and there ; the upper parts 
back, wings, and tail, are all black; the of the body and wings are of the iamc colour; 
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the under parts of both arc white from the bread, 
except a narrow band of black palling at a little 
diftance within the white on the bread, and down- 
wards on each fide, beneath the wings quite to 
the thighs; the legs are of a reddiih colour, ir- 
regularly fpotted on the thighs ; and the claws 
are black. This fpecies, which is very numerous, 
inhabits the Straits of Magellan, Staten Land, 
Terra del Fuego, and Falkland iflands. Far from 
being timid, thefe birds will often attack a man 
aad peck his legs. As food they arc not at atl 
unpalatable. They often mix with fea wolves 
among the ruflies, burrowing in holes like a tux. 
They fwtm with prodigious i'wiftnels. They lay 
their eggs in colieidive bodies, rclortmg in incre- 
dible numbers to certain fpots, which their iong 
refidence has freed from grals, and to which were 
given the narhe of to*wn *. — vPcnrofe oblerves, that 
they compofed their neds of mud, a foot in height, 
and placed as near one another as may be. “ The 
tggs (fays he) are rather larger than thofe of a 
goofe, and laid in pairs. When we took them 
once, and fometimes twice in a feafon, they were 
as often replaced by the birds ; but prudence 
would not permit us to plunder too tar, led a 
l’upply in the next year’s brood might be pre- 
vented.” They lay fume time in November, 
driving away the albatrolVes, which have hatch- 
ed their young in turn before them. The eggs 
were palatable food, and were prclcrved good 
for 3 or 4 months. 

6. Pinguin, Papuan, is about af feet long, 
being a -little bigger than the Cape Pinguhu This 
fpccies inhabits the lfie of Papos, or New Gui- 
nea : and has been met with at Falkland lfies and 
Kerguelen's Land ; it is often found among the 
Patagonian pinguins. 

7. Pingujn, Patagonian, ij fo named, not 
only becaufe it is found on that coad, but alto 
bccaufc it exceeds in bulk the common pinguins 
as much as the people are faid to do the common 
race of men. It was fird dilcovered by Captain 
Macbride, who brought one of them lrom Falk- 
land ldands off the Straits of Magellan. The 
length of the duffed Ikm of this bird meafured 4 
feet 3 inches, and the bulk of the body ftcmrd 
to exceed that of a iwan. The bill was 41 inches 
iong, fiender, draight, bending on the end ot the 
upper inandihie, with no noftiils. The tongue 
half the length of the bill, and fingularly armed 
with drong fharp fpikes pointing backwards. 
The plumage is mod remarkable, the feathers ly- 
ing over one another with the compattnefs of the 
icales of a filli ; their texture tqually extraordi- 
nary ; the lhafts broad and very thins the vanes 
unwebbed ; the head, throat, and hind part of the 
neck, are of a deep brown colour ; from each fide 
of the head to the neck are two lines of bright 
yellow, broad above, narrow beneath, and unit- 
ing halt way down; from thence the fame colour 
widens towards the bread; fading away till it is 
loft in pure white, of which colour is the whole 
under fide of the body, a dulky line dividing it 
from the colour of the upper part. The whole 
back is of a very deep alh colour, almod dulky ; 
but the end of each feather is marked with a blue 
ipot, thofe about the junction of the wings larger 
and paler than the other. The wings are in this 
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fpecies, as in all the others, extremely (hot i 
fped to the fize of the bird ; hang dnvn, 
have the appeal ance of fins, whofc office 
perfoim ; their length ib only 14 inchei; c 
outtide they are dulky, and covered with 
like feathers, or at bed, with fuch whofc in 
fo broad and flat as fcarce to be difttngaiibedi 
Icales ; thole on the ridge of the wings c 
entirely of (haft ; the larger, or quill 
have fome very Ihort webs. The tail 
30 brown feathers, or rather thin flufis, 
ling fpiit whale-bone; flat on the upper 
concave on the under, and the webs (hi 
connected, and bridiy. From the kr.eei 
end of the claws lix inches, covered with 
pentangular black feales; the fore toe 
inch long, and the others fo remarkab.y 
to evince the neccffityof that ftrength ef t 1 
which feems intended as a fupport totke 
its crciit attitude ; in the fame manner »v 
the woodpecker is when it clings to the' 
trees : between the toes is a ftrong 
membrane, continued up even part of the 
the middie ciaw is near an inch long, and 
ner edge very (harp and thin ; the iLterier 
final!, and placed very high. The fka 
trcmciy tough and thick; which, with 
nel's of the feathers, guards it effcfioj 
water. This fpecies, which was firft 
Falkland Iflands, has fince been feen 
len's Land, New Georgia, and New 
Fougainville caught one, which fo<xi 
tame a3 to follow and know the ptrfaa 
care of it: it fed on flelh, fifb, and ' 
after a lime grew lean, pined war. 
The chief food, when at large, is th v^ 
filh ; the remains of which as well a? 
hlh, and molufex, were found in the 
This fpecies is the fatttft of ihe tribe; 

L>re mod fo in January when they ir.ouk 
are fuppofed to l*y and fit in O&ofeC 
are met with in the mo ft deftrt:d pi*:* 
flelh is black, though not very unpakl 
has been confide red as a folkary fpecctf 1 
now and then been fleet with in confukri' 
They arc found in the fiune places tke 
pinguins, and not unfrequently mixed 
but in general Ihow a oifpofition o: 
with their own fpecies. 

8 . Fixguin, red-footfd, or phadoc 
fus. bee Phaeton, 0 III, N° 2. 

9. PlNGUIN, SMALL, Or, a- LathjO Cl 
the little pinguin, is aJxMit the fize of a Irak 
15 inches- long. The bill, which is of a 1 
lour, is about long, and fhaped like f 
phaeton dernei fus ; the upper parts of t 
from the head to the tail appear to be of 
repus bine colour, of which colour are ‘ 
of the feathers; the bafe of them, 
brown black, and the (hafts of each or 
colour ; the under parts from cluu U> 
white ; the* wings are dulky above and i 
neath ; the tail, which is exceedingly 
lilts of 1 6 ftift feathers, which are fearedy 
tible ; the legs are of a dull red coloui ; 
arc dulky, and the claws are black- Tth 
is pretty common among the rocks on tbek 
of New Zealand, but they are mod tr«F“ 
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Pufty Bay. They make deep burrows on the 4, 
ftdts of the hills, in which they lay their eggs : 
thefe holes air lb thick in forac parts that a per- 
f.in is fcaraly able to walk 3 or 4 lteps without 
'iMuig into one of them up to the knees. The in- 5 
Mounts of Qpeen Charlotte’s Sound kill them 
Kith iHcks and, after Ikinning them, eftrem 
the flefh as good food. At New Zealand they 
ire named Avrora.—** Thefe birds (fays Latham, ) 

I have found to vary both in li/.e and colour: 
amt are much fmaller than others, quite black a- 
jovt, and meafure only 13 inches in length ; o- 
ikn are rather larger, and of a plain lead-colour 
oatlk: upper pails, and the wings black, though' 
if? are white, or nearly io, beneath. The legs in 
fxlc two lafl are marked with black at the ends 
if the toes ; and the claws are black.” 

HNGUS, a river of Myfia, which runs into the 
kmubc. Plin . iii. c. 26. 

PING-Y, a tow n of China, in Yun-nan. 
Ping-Yang, a town of China, in Kiang-li. 
Pikg-Yuen, two towns of China : 1. of the 
drank in Koci-tcheou, 985 miles SSW. of Pekin : 

. of the 3d rank, in Canton ; 82 miles NVV. of 
Vhao-tcheou. 

PINHEIRA, a town of Portugal, in Bcira, on 
Mondago ; 15 miles SW. of Vifeu. 

PIXHEL, a fortified town of Portugal* in Bei- 
t, (cited on a mountain. It has pariih churches 
Od about i6co inhabitants; 8 miles NE. of Al- 
sexii, and 45 SE. of Lamcgo. Lon. ix. 51. E. 
*010. Lat. 40. 33. N. 

PIN-HO, a tow n of China, in Fo-kien. 

•Pinhole. n.f. [pin and boh.} A fmall hole, 
as is made by the perforation of a pin. — The 
wit it fir ft broke in a fmall pinhole. ldlfc man. 

(i.) % PINION. n.f. [pinion, French.] 1. The 
>mt of the wing remotelt from the body. 2. 
Uiefpeare feems to ufe it for a feather or quill of 
he ring. — 

He is pluckt, when hither 
He fends fo poor a pinion of his w’ing. Sbak. 

• Wing.— 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting Ikies ? Spenfer. 

The God, who mounts the winged w inds, 

Faft to his feet the golden pinions binds. Pope. 

Tho’ fear Ihould lend him pinions like the wind, 

Yet fwifter faiewill feize him from behind. Swift . . 
The tooth of a lmaller wheel, anfwering to that 
a larger. 5. Fetters on bonds for the arms. 
tr>/<uortb. 

v*-) Pinion, in mechanics, an arbor, or fpindle, 
the body whereof are feveral notches, which 
tch the teeth of a wheel that ferves to turn it 
und, or it is a leffcr wheel that plays in the teeth 
a larger. 

• To Pinion. v. a . [from the npun.] 1. To 
nd the wings. — They become facrifices to the 
conftancy of fortune, whofe wings they thought 

their fclf-wifdotn to have pinioned. Bacon. 2. 
a confine by binding the wings ; to maim by 
tting off the firft joint of the wing. 3. To bind 
c arm to the body. — 

A fecond lpcar fent with equal force, 

His right arm pierce’d, and holding on, bereft 
His ule of hoth, and pinion d down his left. JJrjd. 
Vul. XVII. Pam II. 
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To conflne by binding the elbows to the fides. 

Swarming at his back the country cry’d, 

And leiz’d and pinion* d brought to court the 
knight. Dryd . 

To fhackle ; to bind. — Know, that I will not 
ait piniosf d at your matter's court. Sbak. Ant 
and Chop . — You muff be pinion'd . Sbak .— 

That my free foul may ufe her wing, 

Which now is pinion'd with mortality. Herbert . 
He’s pinion'd up by formal rules of Bate. 

Norris • 

6. To bind to. This is not proper. — 

While on fame’s triumphant car they ride, 
Some Have of mine be pinion'd to their fide. Pope* 
(1.) * PINK, n . /. [pince y fr. from pinky Dutch, 
an eye ; whence the French word eilht ; caryophit* 
lum, Lat.] 1. A fmall fragrant flower of the gilli- 
flower kind.— In May and June come pinks of all 
lbrts; efpccially the blulh pink. Bacon's Ejfays. 

2. An eye ; commonly a lmall eve : as, pink -eyed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. Sbak. 

3. Any thing fupremely excellent. I know not 
whether from the flower or the eye# or a corrup- 
tion of pinach. — 

I am the very pink of courtcfy. Sbak . 

With patience wait ; and be content to reign 
The pink of puppies in fome future, ftrain. 

Venn?. 

4. A colour ufed by painters .— Pink is very fufeep- 
tible of the other colours by the mixture. Dry den's 
Dufr. 5. [ Pinqtu , Fr.J A kind of heavy nanow- 
fterned fhip. — 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, Ihe is my prize. Sbak. Merry Hives. 
6 . A lith. The minow. Ainfuortb. 

(2.) Pink, a name given to a fhip with a very 
narrow ftern ; whence all veficls however fmall, 
whofe fterns are faihioned in this manner, are c«dl- 
c(i pink Jlerncd. 

(3.) Pink, in botany. See Di an thus. 

(4-6.) Pink, Indian, the Englilh name of three 
fpecies of different genera ; vifc. Dianthus, N° 3 ; 
Ifomoea, and LonicEra. 

(7.) Pink, Sea, a fpecics of Statick. 

(1.) * To Pink. v. a. [from pinky Dutch, an eve.] 
To work in eve-let holes ; to pierce in fmall holes 
— A habcrdartier’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon 
me, till her pink'd porringer fell off her head. Sbak. 
Henry VIII. — The feu-hedgehog is incloled in a 
round (hell, handfomely wrought and pink'd. Ca~ 
rew's Survey of Cornwall . — 

Happy tlie climate, where the beau 
Wears the fame fuit for ufe and fhow ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife. 

If once well link'd is cloath’d for life. Prior. 
(2.) * To Pink. v. tt. [ pine ken, Dutch ; from the 
noun.] To wink with the eyes. — A hungry fox 
lay vsinkir.g and pinktngy as if he had fore eyes. 
L* F.flrnnite. 

PINKUSELT, a town of Hungary, 10 miles 
W. of Steinam Anger. 

PINKZOW, a town of Poland, in Sandomirz ; 
52 miles W. of Sandomirz. 

P1N-LI, a town of China, in Chen-fi. 
P1N-LON, a town or China, in Chang-fi, on 
the Hoang, miles SR. of Kai. 

Cccc ♦Pin*. 
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* Pin- MAKER. 77. f. [/in r;d maker . 
make? pins. 

PlN-MAKINCT, 71 ./. See PlN, § 2. 

* Pin MON E V. n.J\ [pin and mo/ny.] 
lowed to a wtl'e for her private expcnces without 
account, — The woman muH find out furruthing 
tile to mortgage, when her pmm oney is gone. Add/. 

( 1 .) PINNA, in ancient geography, a town of 
Italy, S. of Pictnum, at the mouth of the Matri- 
nus. Sil . 8. v. 518. 

. (II.) Pinna, in zoology; a genus belonging to 
the order of vermes tertncca. See Mytilus, Tn tg 4. 
The animal is a ling. r i he theil is bivalve, fragile, 
and fumiihed with a beard; gapes at one end ; 
the valves hinge without a tooth. They inhabit 
the coatts of Provence, Italy, and the Indian o- 
cean. See Plate CCLXX 1 V. 

Pinna Marina, the largeft and moll remark- 
able l’pccics, inhabits the Mediterranean. It is 
blind, as are all of the genus; hut furniJlied with 
very ftrong calcareous valves. The liuttle-ft/li 
(jepia)y au inhabitant of the fame fca. is a deadly 
foe to this animal : as foon as the pinna opens its 
ihell, he rullies upon her like a lion ; and would 
always levour her, but fur another animai of the 
crabki :d, (fce Cancer, N° 15.) naked like the her- 
m.t, a id very quick lighted. Phis cancer 01 crab 
the pinna receives into her covering; and when 
lhe opens her valve in queft of food, lets hrm out 
to look for pre>. During this the l'euttle tifli ap- 
proaches ; the ciab returns with the utinofc fjmd 
and anxiety to hi&h«»ftt£s who Uing thus warned 
of the danger Hint s her dour/, and keeps out the e- 
neiny. Dr H dielquift, in his voyage towards Pa- 
leltinr, beheld this curious phenomenon, which 
though \ull known to the ancients had efeaped 
the moderns. Ariftotie yPh/l. lib. 5. c. 15.) aid 
Pliny (lib. 9. 51. and 60.) contirm the fa«fl > above 
let forth. The pinna marinse dizier lefs from nuu- 
•:1c s in tlie l ; ze ot t he i. Ihclls than in the linen eft 
and number of certain brown threads which at- 
tach them to the rocks, hold them in a fixed fitu- 
•iti.*n, lecure them from the rolling of the waves, 
el'. 1 :.a:!y in tempefts, and aflilt them in laying 
h .- d e»' dime. See My eilus, N 5 4. Thefe threads, 
M. de Reaumur fays, arc neaily as tii;e and beau- 
tiiu a& lilk from the li Ik worm, and hence calls 
them the /Ih-ujorms of the ft a. Stuffs, and fevcral 
kinds of beautiful manufacture, are made of them 
al Palermo ; in many places they are the chief ob- 
iter of hlhing, and become a lilk proper for many 
purpofes. It requires a conlideiable number of 
the pinnx marina* for one paii of Aockings. This 
lingular thiead is fo line, that a pair of ltockings 
made of it can be eahly contained in a In u ft- box 
of an ordinary fize. Many manufacturers are tm- 
ployed in manufacturing thefe threads into various 
It nits at Palermo and other places. The men w ho 
are employed in billing up the pinna marina, fay, 
that it is neceiiary to brtak the tuft ot threads. 
They are hiked up at Toulon, from the depth of 
15, 20, and fometimes more than yo, feet, with 
an inllrument called a cramp. This is a kind of 
f lk of iron, ol which the prongs are perpendieu- 
l.:r with refpett to the handle. Tach ot them is 
;.b ,ut X feet long, and there is a fpace between 
them of about lix inches. The tuft of lilk nines 
deftly from the body of the animal ; it conus 
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from the fliell at the place where it open*, alii , 
4 or s inches from the fummit ur point iftthttap I 
pinnie. M. de Reaumur, {Mem. d e t Aid 
Sciences, 1711, p.216, and 1717, p. i;;,)c 
the pinna as the molt proper of all liiell-fiih lofj 
lucidate the formation of pearls, h predu 
many of them of different colours, as grey or ii 
coloured, red, and fume of a black ilh eolow,i 
Lr. the form of a pear. The animal which \< 
in the pinna marina rarely fhowa it it If, Rcij 
the valves arc fcldoin opened. Its head is! 
its largelt extremity oppofitr; it i* kept in t 
ihell by four vigorous mufcles, placed at thee 
trtinities of the valves; the ftiell has no 1 
but a Hat and bhekifh iigtinient, which bqi 
length to one-half of the Hull. See PisxoTB 
and Pearl. M. d’Argcnvillc diUiTiguiihrtl 
kinds of the piling : 

1. Pinna M. Astura of the Venetians, is kl 
red within, and has reddilh m other* cf-ftari, f 
lar to the fill 41 a nee of the ihell uftrtf. Sa 
thefe Hulls weigh near 15 lb. 

2. Pinna M. Papyracea, is fmaller, i 
papyraceous, of the colour of horn, a littkfl 
with pale red. 

y . Pi n n a M . Pern a, h adorned w ith [ 
the channels c f the Ihell, but what is 
edges ol the Hull are thicker at the opcniqpf 
at the ioinrne of the valves. 

(1.) • PINNACE. 71 . f. [ pitiraje, Fr.j 

talian ; prnctca, Span.] A boat belonging to il 

of war. It Icems formerly to have figmfed 
a fmall Hoop or bark attending a larger it ; - 
Whilft our pinnace anchors in the down* 

Here Hull thev make their ranfom on their 

J 

—For fear of the Turks great fleet, heefl® 
night in a fmall pintiace to Rhodes. KcoUai 

— He cut dow n wood, and made a pinnur.t^ 

— I fent a pinnace or poll of advice, to sub; 
covei v of the cuaft. Sprfmarr . — 

Thus to ballart love, 

T law I had love’s pinnace overtraugbt. 

— I dife barged a bark, taken by one ofay 
7 uices. Raleigh's apology . — 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 
The winged pinnace Hiot along the fa* 

(2.) A Pinnace is a 1 ’malJ veffei navigated 
oat s and fails, and having generally two “ 
which are rigged like thofc of a fcbooncr. 

(3 ) Pinnace is alfo a boat ufually iuwxiiwsj 
X oars. Sec lie at. 

(1.) * P 1 NNACJJE. n.f. [pinnacle, Fr. 

I crt.] 1. A turret or elevation above the w 
the building. — My letting fonic men gotiptu 
pinnacle of the temple, was a temptation toll 
to call me down headlong. King Charles ~ Hr* 
ddires only heaven, laughs at that erck ' _ 
which engages men to climb a tottering fi* 
where the Handing is uncafy, and the fall u 
Decay of Piety . — He took up ihip-tnootv 1 
Noy left it, .vnd, being a judge, carrirtl 
that pinnacle , from whence he almcft 
in ck . Clarendon. — 

Some mi t ropoli s . , k *> I 

With glifl’ring fpires and pinnacle) adcro 
2. A high fpiring point. — 

The g tided pinnacles of fate. ^ 
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(1,) Pinnacle, in architecture, the top of an the latter. When it has occafion to eat, it open* 
ufe, terminating in a point. This kind of root its valves, and fynds out its faithful purveyor to 
tong the ancients was appropriated to temples; procure food. If during their labour the pinno- 
ar ordinary roofa were all flat, or made ill the tu us perceives the polypus, it immediately returns 
tttorm way. to warn its blind friend of the danger, when, by 

[3.) Pinnacle, in geography, a cape on the W. (hutting its valves, it efcapes the rage of its enemy ; 
ill of the ifie of Jerfey; one mile S. of Groncs. but when the pinnoterus loads itfelf with booty 
'4.) Pinnacle Island, an ifland in the N. Pa- without molettation, it makes a gentle noilc at the 


1 c Ocean. Lon. 171. 30. W. Lat. 60. a*. N. 
j.) Pinnacles, one of the Farx Islands, in 
:moft dlftant groupe, fo called, from fome vaft 
iiuniur rocks at the fouth end, even at their 
e*, Rat at the top*i, and entirely covered with 
ijimots and (hags. The fowlers pafs from one 
the other of theic columns by means of a board, 
ich tlrery place from top to top, forming a nar- 

• bridge over luch a dreadful gap that the very 
it of it (trikes one with horror. 

’INNATEl) leaves, in botany. Set Botany. 
’INNATIFIDUM folium. See Botany yGU/f. 
’JKNATIPEDES, [Lat. from pinna 9 a tin, and 
2 foot.] in ornithology, an order of birds that 
t pinnated fut> or are Jin-footed, It is the 8th 
tr both in the Linnxan fyftem, and in Mr La- 
m’s; (fee Ornithology, SW 7 . IV.) but the 
according to Dr Gmelin’s arrangement, which 
allowed by Mr Kerr ; who charadei iies them 
s:— M The bill, body, and mode of life, in the 
h of this order, refemble thofe of the traders. 
c thighs are likewife naked for the lower hall) 
lthc feet are fitted for wading m marlhes, all 
rtocs being divided ; but the toes are edged on 
& fide with a membrane for their whole length, 
efc birds moftly live in pairs, while breeding, 

1 conftrudt very large nt(U of various leaves 
Ignfs in their marihy haunts.” See G*all>c, 

t Waders. There are only three genera, ac- 
ting to all thefe ornithologifts. 

' 1 NNATUM folium. Sec Botany, G/oJhrjj. 
MNNAW, a river of Germany, which runs into 
Elbe, 10 miles below Hamburg, in HoUlcin. 
1 NNE, a town of Poland, in Pofnan. 
ANNEBERG, or Pinkenburg, a town of 
Mdn» and capital of a county fo named, v'hich 
wkpendent of Holftein. It is fcated on the 
8 miles NW. of I^olttein, 19 ESE. of Gluck- 
li» and 25 NW. of Hamburg. Lon. 9. 40. E. 

• Sb 46. N. 

!•) PINNEL, a river of Portugal, in Tra-los- 
ntes, which runs into the Coha. 
hb) Pinnel, affrqng town of Portugal, in 
idos-Montcs, capital of a territory fo named, 
cd at the conflux of the Coha and Pinnel, 25 
cs ^* 0 f Guarda. Lon. 6. 40. W. Lat. 40. 46. N. 
‘INNENBURG. See Pinneblrg. 

PINNER, n. f. [from pinna , or pinion .] I. 
t lappet of a head which flies loofe. — 

Set off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pinners 
dean. Gay. 

in antiquary will fcom to mention a pinner or 
•ght-rail. Addifon on Ancient Medals, a. A pin- 
kr. Ainfivortb. 

• PlNNOCK. n.f. [cwruea.] The tom-tit. Ain/. 
INNOPHYLAX, Y a kind of crab-fifh, fur- 
JNNOTERES, orfnifhed with very good 
PINNOTERUS, ) eyes. It is faid to be the 
npanion of the pinna marina. They live and 

together in the fame (hell, which belongs to 


opening of the (hell, and when admitted the two 
friends feaft on the fruits of its induftry. See Pin- 
na, N° II. 

PINNOW, 3 lake of Brandenburg, near Ora- 
nienburg. 

PINOLA, or Pingola, a town of Mexico, in 
Guatimala ; 75 miles E. of Guatimala. 

(1.) PINOS, a town of Spain, in Grenada; 5 
milts E. of Grenada. 

(a.) Pinos, an ifland near the S. ccaft of Cuba, 
from which it is feparated by a deep (trait. It is 
25 miles long, 15 broad, 75 in circumference, a- 
bounds with excellert pafture, and in its form re- 
fembles a horfe (hoe. It is mountiinous, and co- 
vered with pines. Lon. 82. 3.;. W. Lat. 22. 2. N. 

Pi NOS A, a town in the ifle of May. 

P 1 NQUEN T£, a town of Maiitime Auflria, in 
Iftria. 

PINSK, or J a town of Ruffian Lithuania, in 

PINSKQ, ) Brzeflt, feated on a river fi nairn d, 
and lurrounded by marlhes. It was formerly a 
confiderablc town, but was much damage-] by the 
Coffacks. It abounds with Jews and Greeks; the 
latter have a hilhop. Its chief manufacture is 
Ruffian leather. It is 84 miles E. of Brzelk, and 
700 S$E. of Grodno. 

Cl-) * PINT. n. f. [pint. Sax. pinte , Fr. pint a , 
low Lat.3 Half a quart ; in medicine, twelve 
ounces; a liquid meafure. — Well, you’ll not he- 
fleve me generous, till I crack half a pint with you 
at my own charges. Drydrn. 

(2.) Pint, l frnta,] a veil'd, or meafure, ufrd in 
eftimating the quantity of liquids, and even fome- 
times of dry things.— Budxus derives the word 
from the Greek ; others from the German 
pintf a little meafure of wine; Nicod from the 
Greek to drink. The Rnghjh pint is two- 

fold; the one for wine meafure, the other for beer 
and ale-meafure. See Measure, $ iii, and 4, ii. 
The Scots pint is 4 times as large. 

PINTADA, a fpecies of Procellaria. 

PINTARD’S Sound, a large bay on the NW. 
coaft of N. America, containing many iflands, and 
extending from Point Disappointment to Cape 
Scott on the S. in Lon. i;8. 57. W. Lat. 50. 55. N. 

PINTCHLUCO, a river of K. America, which 
joins the Chata-Uche, and falls into the Appala- 
chicola. 

PIN-TCIANG, a town of China, in Quan-fi, 
of the 2d rank ; 1212 miles SSW. of Peking. Lon, 
123. 50. E. Ferro. Lat. 22. 9. N. 

PINTIA, an ancient town of Spain, fuppofed 
to have been on the fite ot Valladolid. 

PINTLES, certain pints or hooks fattened u- 
pon the back part of the rudder, with their points 
downwards, in order to enter into, and rett upon, 
googings 9 fixed in the ftem-i>oft, to hang the rud- 
der. See Helm. 

(1.) PINTO, a town of Spain, in New Caftile ; 
9 milts S. of Madrid. 

C c c c 2 (2.) Pinto. 
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f See Mendez, N° 2 . 

PINTOR, Peter, a native of Valentia in Spain, 
born in 1426 ; who was phyfician to Alexander 
VI. whom hg followed to Rome, w'here he prac- 
ticed with great fucccfs. He wrote 2 works of 
conliderable merit, 1. Aggregator Setitentiarum Doc - 
torum de Curatione in Pcfiilentia, printed at Rome 
1499, * n folio. 2. Dt Morbo F*do iff Occulta his 
T emporibus Afiigenti, ^kc. printed at Rome, 1500, 
in 4to, black letter ; a book extremely fcarce, un- 
known to Luifmi and Aftruc, and w'hich traces 
the venereal difeafe to the year 1496. Pintor died 
at Rome in 150^ aged 

PINTURICCIO, Bernardin, a celebrated Ita- 
lian painter, born at Pcrufia in 1454. He was the 
difciple of Peter Perugino, under whom he be- 
came fo good an artijt, that he employed him on 
many occafions as his afliftant. He principally 
painted hiftory and grotefque ; but he alfo excel- 
led in portraits, among which thofe of pope Pius 
II. and Innocent VIII. of Julia Farntfe, Csefar Bor- 
gia, and Ifabella Q. of Spain, are particularly dif- 
tinguilhed. His chief performance is the hiftory 
of Pius II. painted in ten compartments in the hif- 
tory of Siena ; in w'hich undertaking, Raphael, 
then a young man, afiiftcd him fo far as to ikctch 
out cartoons of many parts of the compolition. 
His death was occafioned by a lingular difappoint- 
ment. Being employed by the Francifean monks 
of Siena, to draw a picture, they gave him a cham- 
ber to paint in, w’hich they cleared of all furniture* 
except an old trunk, which he in tilted on being 
«dfo removed, in doing fo it broke and difeovered 
500 pieces of gold which the Monks gladly feized, 
;<nd the painter died of vexation at milling the 
treafure. 

* PINULES. »./. In aftronomy, the fights of 
an aftrolahle. DiA. 

P1NUS, the Pine-tree ; a genus of the mono- 
delphia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking un- 
der the 5 ill order, Conifer** The pine tree w r as 
well known to the ancients, and has been drferib- 
«<1 and celebrated both by their philofophers and 
poets. Pliny enumerates iix fpecies of this genus ; 
arid it is mentioned by Virgil in bis Eciognesj 
<ieorgics, and ASncid ; by Horace in his Odes; 
by On id in his Mctamorphofe* ; by Statius; and 
by Catullus, &c. There are generally reckoned 
j 4 lpecics of this genus. All of them arc propa- 
j' .it* d by feed , produced in hard woody conesl 
The w r ay to get the feeds out of thefe cones is to 
lay them before a ggntle fire, which will cuufe the 
cells to open, anti then the feeds may be eafily 
taken Qtjt. If the cones are kept entire, the feeds 
will reihain good for fame years ; fo that the fureft 
w ay of prtfervi g them is to let them remain in 
the cones till the time for low ing the feeds. If 
the cones art* kept in a warm place in fummer, 
they wifi open and emit the feeas ; but if they are 
not ex pc fed to the heat, they Will remain cfafe 
for a long time. The heft feafon for fowing the 
pines is about the end of March. When the 
feeds arc feuvh, the place fhoiild be covered w ith 
rets to keep off the birds; otherwife, when the 
plants bey in to appear writh the hufk of the feed 
on the top of them, the biids will peck eft the 
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tops, and thus deftroy them. The moft renunk- 
able fpecies are theft : 

1. Pin us abies, or European fpructfryir* 

tive of the northern parts of Europe and of Aiu, 
includes the Norway lpruce and long-concd Oi- 
niftied fir. The former of theft is a tree of as rruo 
beauty while growing as its timber is vahubt 
>vhen reared. Its growth is naturally upmht; 
and the height it reaches renders it valuable: tU 
white deal, fo much coveted by the joiners, ku 
is the w'ood of this tree ; and from this hr me# 
is drawn. The leaves are dark gfeer ; they tsdt 
iingly on the brarches, but rhe younger ihootsae 
very clofely gamifhed with them. They arc 
narrow' ; their ends are pointed ; and their Isa* 
excite admiration. The cones are 8 or ic 
long, and hang downwards. The better tltfcj 
is, the fafter will the fpruce fir gfow, tbon^f 
W’ill thrive very well in moft lands. In 
loamy earth it makes a furprifing progrds;^! 
delights in frelh land of all forts, wrich 
l;as been w orn out by ploughing, See. ftocgifl 
be never fo poor. The long-cone<l CorriSi m 
differs lcarccly in any refpedt from the N<iv*fi 
fpruce, except that the leaves and the ccsri arj 
larger. * 

2. PlNUS BALSAMEA, the hemlock jfalBftf 
of Virginia and Canada, poftclles as httkk^t 
as any of the fir tribe ; though, being ratkiirf 
it is deemed valuable. It is called by fc*t W 
yew-leaved fir, from the refem Manet oftklort 
to thofe of the yew* tree. It is a tret of b* 
growth, with but few branches; and tkfcJf 
King and flender, and fpread abroad within 
der. The leaves do not garni fti the fcisrcfefj 
plentifully as thofe of any other fpccio. 
Cones are very fmall and rounded ; the) are 
half an inch long ; and the fcales arc 
ranged. We receive theft cones from A® 
by w hich we raife the plants. This tret > 
of moift rich ground, and in fuch foil nub 1 
greateft progrefs. 

3. Pinus Canadensis, American or fr, 
land fpruce fir , a native of Canada, PennfyhJ 
and other parts of North America, includr^ 
varieties. The white, the red and the bhctM 
foundlarui Jpruct . Thefe, however, differ 1 
tie. They a\e of an upright grow th, thocfh^ 
do not fhoot fo freely or grow' fo fad with m 
the Norw ay fpmee. The leavps are of the 
green, and garnifh the branches in the faire 
tiful manner as thofe of that fpecies; orh 
are narrower, (horter, and Hand cioicr. 1 
greateft difference is obfervable in the cou;l 
thefe are only about an inch long, aid ti»c Jd 
are clofely placed. In the cones, indeed, c™ 
the chief difference of thefe 3 varieties: thoa 
the w hite fpecies are of a very light brown lo* 
thole of the red more of a nut-irown or rd 
colour ; and thofe of the black fpecies of a • 
Or blackilh colour. This trifling variatkfl W 
ever is pretty con ft ant in the plants raiW « 
the feeds. The forts often flower, and 
Cones when only abetit 5 or 6 feet high ; awl 
then very beautiful : but this is a figrt of 
in the plant, which it dots net often fairly 
6vcr. 

4. Fir 
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4. Pi M r s cedrus, ranked by Toumefort and pie. 
hers under larix, famous for its duration, is that 
jpularly called by us the cedar of Lebanon , by 
c ancient* cedrus magna or the threat cedar ; alfo 
irdute, and fonirtimes the Phoenician 

Syrhn cedar, from the country where it grows 
its "Rated perfection. U is a coniferous ever- 
nil, of tiie bigger fort, bearing large roundifh 
aes ol iinouth icales, (landing erect, the leaves 
ir.g lmally narrow, and thick fct. — They foine- 
hs counterfeit cedar, by dying wood of a red- 
fc hue : but the fmcll difeovers the cheat, that 
true cedar being very aromatic. In fome places, 

: wood of the cajou-tree pafles under the name 
cedar, on account of its reddilh colour and its 
*nntic fmell, which lbmewhat reiemble that 
foul. Cedar wood is reputed almoft immor- 
4r.1l incorruptible ; a prerogative which it owes 
cfly to its bitter tafte, which the worms can- 
endure. For this reafon it was that the an- 
rfs ufed cedar tablets to write upon, clpecially 
things of importance, as appears from that ex- 
ilian of Peril us, Et cedra digna locutus . A 
xwrw alfo drawn from ivdar, with which they 
arod their books and writings, or otb.cr mat- 
i to preferve them from rotting ; which is al- 
nl to by Horace : by means of which it was 
t Numa’s books, written on papyrus, were 
foved entire to the year 535, as w*e arc infor. 
ibj Pliny. Solomon’s temple, as well as his 
Ifc^were both of this wood. That prince 
Hiram levcral cities for the cedars he 
f/tnilhcd him on thefe eccaltons. Cortes is 
i to have eredted a palace at Mexico, in which 
fc 7000 fieams of cedar, mod of them 120 feet 
bind u in circumference, as we arc informed 
Herrera. Some tell us of a cedar felled in Cy- 
rti.icfut lony, and 18 in diameter. It was 
ifor the main-iiiaft in the galley of king De- 
bus. Lc U r uyn adores us, that the two bigg- 
fee law on mount Lebanon* meafured, one of 
palms, and the other 47, in circumfer- 
** In the temple of Apollo at Utica, there 
trees near 2000 years old ; which yet 
* nothing to tnat beam in an oratory of Diana 
kuuium in Spain, laid to have been brought 
bz 200 years before the dertruCtion of Troy, 
hr U of l'o dry a nature, that it will not endure 
x Hftened with iron nails, from which it ufu- 
ftirinks; lb that they commonly fallen it with 
1 ut the fame wood. Hanbury lays, the wood 
obnoxious to worms; that its oil preferves 
H and books from corruption, and that the 
duft will even preferve the human body from 
tSce Cedar, § 1.) This tree is not found ru- 
in any other part of the world but mount Li- 
as far as hath yet been difeovered. What 
Hud mentioned in Scripture of the lofty cedars 
be nowife applicable to the common growth 
Hi* tree ; lince, from the experience we have 
feofc now growing in England, as alfo from the 
[Bony of fevcral travellers who have vilited 
c few remaining trees on mount Libanus, they 
But inclined to grow very lofty, but on the 
^ry extend their branches very far ; to which 
allufion made by the Pf.it mill agn.es very well, 
n he is deferibing the flourifliing (late of a peo- 
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and fays, M They (hall fpread their branches 
like the Cedar-tree.” 

5. Pinus larix, the larch-tree, which the old 
botanills ranked under Jgrix, with deciduous leaves*, 
aiul oval obtufc cones. It grows naturally upon 
the Alps and Apennines, and of late has been very 
much propagated in Britain. It is of quick growth, 
and the trunk rifts to 50 feet or more ; the bran- 
ches are (lender, their ends generally hanging down 
ward, and are gamifhed with long namnv leaves 
which arife in cluftcrs from one point, fpreading 
open above like the hairs of a painter’s brulh ; 
they are of a light green, and fall.avvay in autumn 
In April the male flowers appear, which are dif- 
pofed in form of fmall cones; the female flowers 
are collected into oval obtnfe cones, which in fome 
fpecies have bright purple tops, and, m others 
they are white : thefe differences are accidental ; 
the cones are about an inch long, obtufe at their 
points ; the fcalcs are fmooth, and lie over each 
other : under each fcale there are generally lodged 
two feeds, which have wings. There are other 
two varieties of this tree, one of which is a native 
of America, and the other of Siberia. The cones 
of the American kind which have been brought to 
Britain are in general larger than thofe of the com- 
mon fort. In Switzerland their houfes are cover- 
ed with boards of this wood cut out a foot fquare ; 
and, as it emits a retinous lubftance, it fo diffuses 
itlelf into every joint and crevice, and becomes fo 
compact and ciofe, as well as fo hardtned by the 
air, as to render the covering proof a gain ft all 
weather. But as fuch covering' for houfes would 
caufe great devaftatior. in cafe of (ire, the build- 
ings are confined to a limited diftance. The wood, 
when firlt laid on the houfes, is (aid to be very 
white; but this colour, in two or three years is 
changed, by means of the fun and rclin, to a black, 
which appears like a fmooth (hilling varnilh.” O. 
the common larch there are levcral varieties. The 
flowers which it exhibits early in fpring are of a 
delicate red colour; another fort produces white 
flowers at the fame feafon, and thefe have a de- 
lightful effect among thofe of the red fort ; whilft 
another, called the Black Ne*ivfo until and larix , in- 
creafcs the variety, though by an afpcCt little dif- 
fering from the others. There are alfo larches 
with greemfli flowerr, palf red, &c. all of which 
are accidental varieties from feeds. Thtfe varie- 
ties are ealiiy diffinguilhed, even when out of 
blow : the young fhoots of the white flowering 
larch are of tire lightclt green, and the cones when 
ripe are nearly white. The red flowering larch 
has its fhoots of a reddifh cad, and the cores are 
of a brown colour ; whilft the cones and fhoots of 
the black Newfoundland larch are in the fame 
manner proportionally tinged. Their chief beau- 
ty con lifts in the manner of their growth, the na- 
ture and beauty of their pencilled leaves and fair 
(lowers ; for the cones that fucceed them arc fmall, 
of a whitifh, a reddifh, or a blackilh brown co- 
lour, and make no figure. The pinus cedrus and 
pinus larix are propagated by fowing in March on 
a bed of light earth expofed to the morning fun. 
The feed muft be covered half an inch thick with 
fine light earth, and the beds' watered at tim^s 
when the weather is dry*. In about fix weeks the 

plants 
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pUnt 3 will appear ; they mult at this time be care- 
fully guarded from the birds, lhaded from the fun 
and winds, and kept very clear of weeds. In the 
latter end of April following, they may be remov- 
ed into beds of frefh earth, placing them at ten 
inches diltance every way. They are to be kept 
here two years, and fuch of them as feem to bend 
tnult be tied up to a (take to keep them upright. 
They may afterwards be planted in the places where 
they are to remain. Tlicy thrive well on the tides 
of barren hills, and make a very pretty figure there. 
Dr Pallas, in his Flora Rofiica, informs us, that if 
this tree is burnt, and the wood confined, the 
internal part of the wood diftills copioufly 
a drying reddifh gum, a little lefs glutinous than 
gum arabic, fomewhat of a refinoua trifle, but 
wholly foluble in water. At the instigation of M. 
Kinder, this gum has lately been fold in the Ruf- 
fian lb ops under the name of rumm* Orenbwrgenfis 9 
but which our author thinks lhould be called gum- 
mi uralienfe loticU • It i> eat by the Woguli as a 
dainty, and is faid to be nutritious and antileor- 
butic. Some m3nna was gathered from the green 
leaves, but it could never be coiuknkd. The 
Ruffians ufe tbe boletus laricinus as an emetic in 
intermittents, and to check the kucorrhira. At 
Eafchir and Siberia the inhabitants fprinkle the dry 
powder on the wounds of oxen and horfes, as a 
detergent and anthelmintic* The nuts of tbe pi- 
ous cembra, the fame author aflerts, are eat as 
luxuries in Rufiia, and are eve n exported with the 
fame view. The unripe cones \ pvc a very fragrant 
oil, termed balfamic. The inhabitants of Siberia 
ufe the tender tops, and even the bark rubbed off 
in the fpring, a*uii antifcorbutic. The kernt Is of 
the nuts of the amygdalus nanagive a very plea- 
ling flavour to brandy ; and, when preiled, afford 
a bitter oil in large quantities. The way of de- 
stroying the bitter is by ilige fling it in the fun with 
lpirit of wine, and it then becomes fweet and ex- 
tremely agreeable. From the larch-tree is extract- 
ed what we erroneoufly call Venice turpentine . This 
natural balfam flows at firft without incifion ; 
when it has done dropping, tlie people make in- 
cifions at about z or 3 feet from the ground into 
the trunks of the trees, into which they fix nar- 
row troughs about 20 inches long. The end of 
thefe troughs is hollowed Uke a ladle; and in the 
middle is a fmall hole bored for the turpentine to 
run into the receiver which is placed below it. 
As the gummy fubflance runs from I he trees, it 
pa lies along the floj ing gutter or trough to the 
ladle, aiKl theuce runs through the holes into the 
receiver. The people who gather it vifit the tr< e s 
morning and evening from the end of May to Sep- 
tember, to collect the turj>entine out of the recei- 
vers. When it flows out of the tree, Venice tur- 
pentine is clear like water, and of a yellowifh 
white ; but, it grows older, it thickens and be- 
comes of a citron colour. It is procured in the 
greatelt abundance near Lyons, and in the valley 
of St Martin near St Lucern in Switzerland. 

6. Pi wus ORIENTAL! s, the oriental fir* a native 
of the Eafl, is a low bur elegant tree. The leaves 
are very fhort, and nearly fquarc. The fruit is 
exceeding fmall, and hangs downward ; and the 
whole tree makes an agreeable variety with the o- 
ther kinds. 


7. Pinits pice A, or yew-leaved fir, iiatalit 
vergreen, and a native of Scotland, Swfen, m 
Germany. This fpecies includes the fiver f as 
the balm of Gilead fir . Tbe* tirfl of thefe is a as 
ble upright tree. Mr Marfham fays “ The tt 
left trees I have feen were fpruce and fiber fin 1 
the valleys in Switzerland. I faw fcvcrai fni 
the dockyards in Venice 40 yards long; wd a 
of 39 yards was 18 inches diameter at the (si 

*end. Is was told they came from Switzrrbi 
The branches are not very numerous, id £ 
bark is fmooth and delicate. The karts fra 
fingly on the branches and their endsartff^kj 
indented. Their upper furface is of a fint fas 
green colour, and their under has an omaeafo 
two white lines running lengthwise ontaasr 
the midrib; on account of which tiiverr tex 
this fort is called the silver fir. Thccsrrc 
large, and grow ereA; and when the wars?* 
ther comes on, they foon fhed their freds. U 
who wilh to raift* this plant lhould therefore pth 
the cones before that happens. The Jklsr". 
1 +aJ fir has of all the forts been mol : 
account of the great fragrance of its taw 
though this is not its only good property : I 
is a very beautiful tree, naturally ot at 
growth, and the branches are fo oroamedflll# 
their balmy leaves, as to exceed any oftkrtb 
forts in beauty. The leaves, which 
ly ft t on the branches, are broad: andtkrofe 
are indented. Their upper furface, 
is of a tine dark-green colour, and their wiflb 
white lines on each . fide the inidrib 
nearly like thofe of the filver fir. 
when bruifed are very finely feented; 
buds, which fwell in the autumn for them 
year’s fhoot, are very ornamental all winter, br 
ing turgid, and of a fine brown colour; ad 1 ** 
thrfe aifo txudes a kind of fine turpeirttfiti«jk 
fame kind of (though heightened) ffagra^H 
tree being wounded in any part, em*U [W* 
this turpentine; and Hanbury fayl, u 
pofed by many to be the fort from wV:c“ 
balm of Gilead is taken, which occafjoc* £ 
tree being fo called. Ilut this is a miiUk. » 
the true balm of Gilead is taken from a b J 
terf rinthus : though ! am informed,that' i 
has been collected from this tree has beer . 
over to England from America (where it r * 
naturally), and often fold in the Ihopiforth ' 
fort.” The filler fir i&- very hardy, and wiil pt 
in any foil or (ituation, but always m«t 
grcatell progrefs in rich loamy earth. The W 
of Gilead fir inull be planted in deep, nth, H 
earth ; nor w ill it live long iu any other- 
foil may be a black mould, or of a fandyotfj 
if it be deep enough, and if the roots 
enough to ftrike freely. a J 

8. Pinus Pine a, or (tone pine, is a 
green tree, native of Italy and Spain. It “W 
in a fandy loam, though like moll others it 
grow well in almoft any land. Rcfpt^ in * 
ufes of this fpecies, Hanbury tells ui that ^ 
kernels are eatable, and by many preferred 
monds. In Italy they are ferved up at 

in their deferts. — They are exceeding whoK» 
beir g good for coughs, colds, conramptiwd 
on which account only this tree defend J 

propjiuil 
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>pig*ted Hanbury obferves, “ it is a great common throughout Scotland, whence its name > 
lUke Mr Miller has committed, by faying, though it is aifu found in moft of the other coun- 
it feeds kept in the cones will be good and tries of Europe. M. Du Hamel, of the Royal A- 
if they arc fown io or 12 years after the caderay of Sciences, mentions his having received 
ics have been gathered from the trees; whereas fome lceds of it from St Domingo, and thence 
feeds of this iort, whether kept in the cones concludes, that it grows indifferently in the tem- 
uken out, are never good aftt r the firft year.” perate, frigid, and torrid zones. The wood i* 

I. Pikus pin faster, or wild pine, grows na- the red or yellow deal, which is the moft durable 
ally on the mountains in Italy and the S. of of any of the k.nds yet known. The leaves are- 
ace. It grows to the fize of a large tree; the mu^h (horter and broader than thofe of the Pi- 
nches extend to a conlidtrable diftance ; and nea, (N w 8.) of a greyilh colour, growing two 
tic the trees arc young, they are fully gnmifhed out of one lheath ; the cones are fmail, pyramidal, 
b leaves, tfpecially where they are not foclofe and end in narrow points ; they are of a light co- 

0 exclude the air from thofe within ; but as lour, and the feeds are fma!l. The wood of the 
7 advance in age, the branches appear naked, Scots pine is fuperior to that of any other fpecies. 

1 all thofe which arc fituated below become When planted in bogs, or in a molt foil, though 
ightly in a few years ; for which reafon they the plants make great progrefs, yet the wood is 
now much lefs in eftetm than formerly. From white, foft, and little efteemed ; but when planted 

fpecies is extracted the common turpen- in a dry foil, though the growth of the trees i# 
E, much ufed by farriers, and from which is there very flow, yet the wood is proportionably 
wn the oil of that name. The procefs of mak- better. Few trees have been applied to more ufe* 
pitch, tar, refin, and turpentine, from thefe than this. The tadeft and ftraighteft are formed 
'» is very familiar. In fpring when the fap is by nature for mafts to our navy. The timber is 
fcfvcc in mnning, they pare off the bark of relinous, durable, and applicable to‘ numberltls 
pine tree, to make the fap run down into a domeftic purpofes, fuch as flooring and wainfcoN 
s which they cut at the bottom to receive it. ting of rooms, making of beds chefts, tables, 
be way, as it runs down, it leaves a white boxes, See. From the trunk and branches of this, 
ter like cream, but a little thicker. This is as well as moft others of the pine tribe tar and 
f different from all the kinds of refin and tur- pitch is obtained. By incifion, barras, Burgun- 
tinciuufe, and it is generally fold to be ufed dy pitch, and turpentine, are acquired and 
be making of flinpbeaux inftead of white bees prepared. The refinous roots are dug out of the 
t* The matter that is received in the hole at ground in many parts of the Highlands, and, be- 
totom is taken up with iadle 3 , and put in a ing- divided into fmail fplinters, are ufed by the 
A great part of this immediately inhabitants to nurn inftead of candies. — At Loch - 
•though, and this is the common turpentine. Broom, in Rofs-fhire, the filhermen make ropes of 
if received into ftone or earthen pots, and * he i liller bark; but hard necefTity has taught the 
for file. The thicker matter, which re- inhabitants of Sweden, Lapland, and Kamtfcfnt- 
*■ m the bafket, they put into a common al- Fa, to convert the fame into bread. To effeift 
■c, adding a large quantity of water. They thl8 > thc Y» in the fpring feafon, make choice of 
4 this as long as any oil is feen fwimming u- talleit and faireft trees; then (tripping olf care- 
er water. This oil they feparate from the fully the outer bark, they collect the foft, white 
toe in large quantities, and this is the common fucculent interior bark, and dry it in the (hadev 
kfpirit of turpentine. The remaining matter When they have occabon to ufe it, they firft toaft 
^bottom of tne ftill is common yellow refin. ** the fire, then (grind, and after fteepiug the 
itthry have thus obtained all that they can A° ur in warm water to take off the refinous tafte 
Me fap of the tree, they cut it down, and, they make it into thin cakes, which are baked for 
the wood into billets, they fill a pit dug ufe. On this ftrange food the poor inhabitants arc 
to earth with thefe billets, and, fetting them fometimes conftraincd to live for a whole year - 
there runs from them, while they are and > wc are told, through fuftom, become at 
a black thick matter. This natural'y laft even fond of it. Linnatus remarks, that this 
la the bottom of the pit, and this is the tar. k m e bark bread will fatten fwine; and humanity 
,0 P of the pit is covered with tiles, to keep obliges us to wilh, that men might never be re- 

* 5 and there is at the bottom a little duced to the ncccflity of robbing them of Inch a 

* out at which the tar runs like oil. If this The interior bark of which the above mcn- 

*be made too large, it fets the whole quantj- tioned bread is made, the Swedilh boys frequent- 
' thc Ur on fire ; but, if fmail enough, it runs ly peel off the trees in the fpring, and eat raw 
tiy out. The tar, being thus made, is put with greedy appetite, From the cones of this 

and if it be to be made into pitch, tree is prepared a diuretic oil, like the oil of tur- 
r put it into large boiling veffels, without ad- pentine, and a refinous extract, which has fimilar 
[My thing to it. It is then fuffered to boil a virtues with the ba!fam of Peru. An infulion or 
to* and being then let out, is found when cold tea of the buds is highly commended as an antifcor- 
J*Hat we call pitch. A deception of the butic. The farina, or fellow powder, of the 
|w feeds of this fpecies in mi.k, or of the ex- male flowers, is foraetimes in the fpring carried 
Ft* of the branches pulled in fpring, is away.by the winds, in fuch quantities, where the 

* "ith a proper regimen, to cure the moft in- trees abound, as to alarm the ignorant with the 

icunry. The wood ot this fpecies is not notion of its raining brimftone. The tree lives to 
f 3 ’ a great age ; Linnaeus affirms to 400 years. 

rubra, the Scots fir or fitne. It w 11. Pinus strobus, Lord ItyMut/j’s ?inr> o r 

Aw to 
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North American white pine. This grows fometimes 
to the height of 100 feet and upwards, and is 
highly valued on account of its beauty. The 
bark of the tree is very fmooth and delicate, efpe- 
Cialiy when young; the leaves are long and (len- 
der, five growing out of one (heath ; the branch- 
es are pretty clofely gamifhed with them, and 
make a fine appearance. The cones are long, (len- 
der, and very loofe, opening with the firft warmth 
of the fpring ; fo that if they are not gathered 
jn winter, the fcaies open and let out the fe< ds. 
‘The wood of th s fort is efteemed for making 
malts for (hips. In Queen Anne’s time there was 
a law made for the preservation of thefe trees, and 
for the encouragement of their growth in Ame- 
rica. Within thefe lad 50 years they have been 
propagated in Britain in confiderable plenty. The 
bed foil for this fpecies is a Tandy loam, but in- 
ferior foils will anfwer. 

la. Pinus t.sda, th c Jkvamp pine, is a tall c- 
yergreen tree, a native of the fwamps of Virginia 
and C&nada. There are feveral varieties of this 
genus which Hanbury enumerates and deferibes : 
fuch as, id, The three- leaved American fwamp- 
pine. ad, The two-leaved American pine . 3d, 

Th t yellow American pine , the yellow tough pine, 
and the tough pine of the plains ; among which 
there is but little variety. 4th, The bajlardpine . 

5th, The frankincenfc pine. And, 6th The dwarf 
pine. 

(1.) Pin-Yang, a city of China, of the fird 
rank, in Chanfi ; 337 miles SW. of Pekin. Lon. 
ia8. 46. E. Ferro. Lat. 36. 6. N. 

(a.) Pjn-Yang, a town of China, in Tche-kiang, 
of the 3d rank ; ao miles S. of Ouen tcheou. 

Pin-Yao, a town of China, in Chan-li. 

Pin-Yuen, a town of China, in Chan-tong. 

PIOLEN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Drome, and ci-devant county pf Venaifliu; 3 
miles NW. of Orange, and ai S. of Monteiimart. 

(1.) PIOMB 1 NO, a final! principality of Tuf- 
cany or Etruria, on a gulf fo named. (See N° 3.) 

The ifland of Elba depends upon it. 

(a.) Piombino, a fea port town of Etruria, 
built on the ruins of the ancient Populomum, 
capital of the above principality ; feated on a pc- 
ninfula and defended by a citadei; 33 miles SW. 
of Sienna, 40 S. of Leghorn, and 47 SSW. of 
Florence, or 60 according to Brookes. Lon. 10. 

23. E. Lat. 4a. 57. N. 

C3.) Piombino, Gulf of, a bay of the Medi- 
terranean, on the coad of Etruria. 

PION, a defeendant of Hercules, who built 
Pionia^ Pauf. ix. c. 18. 

|*(i.) * PIONEER. n.f. [ pionier , from pion, ob- 
l’olete Fr. pio y, according to Scaliger f comes from 
peo for pedito, a foot foldier, who was formerly 
employed in digging for the army. A pioneer is 
in Dutch, fpagenier^ from /page, a fpade; whence 
Junius imagines that the French borrowed page - 
trier, which was afterwards called pioneer.) One 
whofe bulinefs is to ltvel the road, throw up 
works, or fink mines in military operations. — 

Well faid, old mole, can’d work i’ th’ ground 
fo fad ? 

r A worthy pioneer ! Shak. Hamlet. 

— Thefe we call pioneers or miners. Bacon . — 


) pio 

His pioneers 
Even the paths. ^4 

Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpadcs and axes arm’d, 
To lay hills plain. Jty 

— The Romans, ^fyer the death of Tiberius s 
thither an army of" pioneers to demolilh the fe 
ings. Addifon . 

(a.) Pioneers, in the art of war, are fed 
are commanded in from the country, to n 
with an army for the above purpofes. 
diers are likewife employed in all thefe fen 
Mod of the foreign regiments of artiliery inre 
a company of pioneers, well inftruftcdiathJt 
portant branch of duty. Our regiments of 
try and cavalry have 3 or 4 pioneers each, 
ded with aprons, hatchets, faws, fpadcs 
axes, &c. 

PI ONI A, a town of Myfia, in Caym 

# PION 1 NG. n.f. Works of pioneer^ 
PIONNAS, a town of France, in thedrpL 

the Creufe, 6 miles E. of Gueret. 

PIONSAT, a town of France, iotht<fe?t.| 
Puy de Dome ; miles SW. of Moutags, 
23 N W. of Riom. 

»i«) * PIONY. n.f. [pfj>nia% Latin.} 
flower. See Peony. 

(a.) Piony. See P^onia, N° a. 

(1.) PiORJAS, a nation of X. Aaflia^ 
duns in the North-Weftcm Territory, sh/i 
habit the countiynear the Illinois. TVr 
150 warriors. 

^a.) Piorias, another tribe of X. Amtrfea 1 
diaus, who inhabit a village on the 
mile above fort Chartres; and hare abtft ‘ 
warriors. 

(3.) Piorias, a fort and viiiafe, in the 
Wedern Territory, on the W. bank of the 
1101s, and S. end of Lake Illinois. 

(4.) Piorias, or the IVintenng grmit 
of land in the North Weft cm Territory 
S. bank of the Illinois ; 27 miles bclovi* 
Pierre. 

PIOSSASCO, a town of the imperii^ 
repuhiic, in the dept, of the Po, and 
Pie^montefe, 7 miles N. of Pignerofe, nA 
WSW. of Turin. 

(1.) PIOVE, or Piovb de Sacco, ad 
Maritime Audria, in the ci-devant VentUr 
ritories, near the Dogado ; containing 1 W 
villages, and 38,400 fouls, in 1797. 

(iOTiove, the capital cf the above d. 
contained 5100 inhabitants, in 1797. 

* PIOLS. adj. I pi us, Latin; pave* P !! 
1. Cartful 0/ the duties owed by created 
to God ; godly ; religious; fuch as is due ft 
crcd tn rfgc. — 

Pious awe that fear’d to have oflfewH 
Temper joy w ith fear 
And pious forrow. 

a. Careful of the duties of near relation, 
not called ajud father, that educates bi 
well, but pious, Tailors Rule. — 

Where was the martial brothel’s/^ ^ 

3. Praftifed under the appearance of 
Ah whom pi mu frauds have icdiiccd. A- c'v! 


piorfl 
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'A PIOUSLY. adv. [from pious.} In .a pious organs of voice and refpiration ; as, the \Cind-£tyV. 
wnnerj religioully-; with fuch regard as is due — The exercife of fmging openeth the breaft and 

0 tocred things. — Set induftrioufly aiur pioujly to pipes. Peat bam. 5. The key or found of the 
be performance of that condition, on which the voice. — 

Iromifc is made. Hammond . — . . • My throat of war be turn’d. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with bis force Which quired with my drum^ into a pipe 

Drawn from the ftforth, to Jiffy* shallowed plains; Small as an eunuch. Shak. 

Piou/tf valiant. Philips. 6. An office of the exchequer*— That office of 

This martial prefent pioujly defign’d, her majeity’s exchequer, we, by a metaphor, call 

The loyal city give their belt lov’d king. Tkryd. the pipe, becaufe the whole receipt is finally con- 
Let freedom never perifh in your hands ! vcyed into it by the means of divers fmali pipes or 
But />/Wy tranfmit it to your children. Cato . quills, as .water into a ciftcrn. Batons 7. [Peep, 
(r.) 4 PlP. n.f. ipippe , Dutch; pepie, French; Dutch; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing 
educed by Skinner from pituitq } but probably two hoglhcacts..— I think I (hall drink in pipe wine 
xning from pip'io or pipilo , on account of the with Fajff afF ; I’ll mate him dance. Shat: 
implaining cry.] t. A defluxion with which : (iOPiIe, in buildings &c. a canal, or ednduit* 
wls are troubled ; a horny peliiclc that grows for the conveyance of water and. otbcf liquids, 

1 the tip of their tongues. — Pipes for water* water-engine*, are ufually 

When murrain reigns in hogs or fheep* . of lead, iron, earth,* or Wood: the latter are ufu- 
And chickens tanguilh of the pip . Hudibrns. ally made of oak or elder* Thofc 0(f irqn are cafl 
•A fpitefill- vexatioUs gipfy died of the pip. V in forges ; their ufual length is abodt feet : fe- 
**gt. ». A fpot on the cards. I know not vend of tht(< are commonly: fattened togethtr by 
what original, uniefs from pi ft, paintirtg ; in means of four ferews at each end* with leather or 
c country, the pictured or court cards are c died old hat between them, to flop the water. Thofc* 
When our women All their imaginations' of earth are made by the potters; thefe are fitted^ 
th pips and counters, l cannot wonder at a into one another ,‘orfe Cod being always made Wider 
w-hom child,- tlwtft was marked with the five than the other. To join them the clofer* and pre- 
cIu'k. Addifon. . vent them breaking, they are covered with tow 

ll)Pu», or Pep, (J t. def. 1.) a difeafe among and pitch.' their length ia ufually that of the iron* 
•Ifq, confining of a white thin (kin, oV fiim, pipes. The wooden pif>es are trees bored with 
* trows tfmler the tip of the tongue, and hrn- Urge iron augres,' of different Gzcs* beginning 
flitbeir feeding. It ufually arifes from want of with a lefs, and then proceeding with a larger 
or from the drinking puddie- water,' or fucceflTveiy ; the frrft being pointed, the reft being* 
•■f filthy meat. It is cured by pulling off thd formed like fpoona, incrcafi'ng in diameter, fron* 
■ with the fingers, and rubbing thd tongue one. to fix inches or. more: they. are fitted into the 

itt fiit. Hawks are particularly liable to this extremities of each other, and arc fold by the 

frifr* efpecially frtfm. feeding cm (linking flefh. foot. For the cohftrutfion of leaden pipes, icd 
•ft Pip. v. a. [pipio, Lat.} To chirp or cry Plumbery. 

4 bird. — ft is no nnfreqoent thing to hear the (3.) Pipe, Pipa, in law, is a roll in tbc exche- 

te^>antf cry in the egg, before the (bell be quer, called alfo t b* great roll. See $ 10. 

3 km. Boyle. (4.) Pi?x, in mining, is where .the ore run* for- 

P 1 PA, »n law. See PiFe, § 3. wards endwrfe in a hole, and doth not fink down- 

* PIPE. rt.f. ( pib , Welffi , pipe , S »x.}‘ 1. wards or in a vein. . 

^fJwrg hollow body 5 a tube. — , (5.) Pipe. ( $ r. def. 7.) See Barrel and Mea- 

When we’ve fluff’d sure. . . , . 

•Vfc pipes and thefe conveyances of blood ('6.) Pipe, Air. See Air-Pip es< 

wuh wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls/ (7.) Pipe, Bag. See Bag-Pi pe 3, f 1 — 5. 

Shak: (8.) Pipe,’ Clerk of the. Sec Clerk, § 33. 

Thepart Of the pip*, which was lowermoft, ($.)Pipe Fish. Sec SVngnathus. 
tlbccome higher. IVilkini.—ft hhs many fprings, (fo.j Pipe, Ho*ik. See Horn-pipe. 

f wft quantities of wood to make pipes of. Ad - , tix.) Pipe Office is an office wherein the of- 

>*.^The nearer it is to its original, the more, ncer called the clerk of the pipe , makes out leafea 
ttit bath. Ar but knot . a. A tube of clay thro’ qf croWn lands* by Warrant from the lord treafu- 
kh the. fume of tobacco is drawn into the rer, or coramiffioncrs of the frc.tfury, or chancel-' 
*° l h. — Try the taking of fumCs by pipes, as in lor of the exchequer. (See Clerk, § iy.) To 
‘xcco and other things, to dry and comfort, this office are brought all accounts which pafs the 

remembrancer’s office, and remain there. , A*I 
lbs ancient pife in fable dy’d, tallies which vouch the payment of any fuin con- 

tot! half unfmoak’d lay by hi^ fide. Sosift. tained in fuch accoimts are examined aud allowed 
My hulband’s a fot, by the chjef fecondary of the pipe. Befides the 

8fith h«s pipe and hri* pot. , Swift, chief clerk in this office, there are eight attorneys 

An inftrUment of Wind mufick.—^ Now had he or fworn clerks, and a comptroller. 

■whear tbc taber and the pipe. Shak. — (ia.) Pipes of an Organ. See Organ, § 7. 

Tbc folemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. (13.) PiFFs, Sea, in zoology, are univalve 
Then the (brill found of a finall rural pipe , (bells, of an oblong figure, terminating in a point, 
flii entertainment for the infant ftage. kofeom. fometimes a little bending, and fometimes (Iraight. 
IWe is no reafon, why the found of a pipe Sea ears, figures of which we have given along 
«W leave traces in their brains. Locke. 4 . The with fea-fcipcs, are alfo univalve flat fliclh, refcm# 
foi. XVII. Paxt 11. D d d d bling 
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Ming in fhape the ear of a man. In ft a ears it is 
not uncommon to find fmall pearls, the feeds of 
which are often found in the middle of their cavi- 
ties, which are of the fined naktr or mother-of- 
pearl colour. There are ridges on both Tides; 
thofe without form a kind of volute or fpire, ter- 
minating in an eye. In theft fliells there is a row 
of round holes, fix of which generally go quite 
through. There is a fhell of this kind, which is 
longer in proportion to its width, and much lefs 
common, for it is never found in our Teas. There 
16 another, very fine and thin, of a dirty grey co- 
lour, neither nakered nor perforated as the others 
are ; the inner rim is fpiral, and at lbme diltance 
from the outer. The fea pipes are diflinguifhed 
from fea worms by having their pipes lingle ; 
whereas the others form an aflemblage of pines 
joined together. The fea worms, from the num- 
ber and junftion of their parts, are rnuitivalves. 
The (hells of pipes called dentales and antales are 
didinguilhed from each other only by their lize, 
the antales being much the lead. The feu-pencil , 
or watering f pouty is the mod remarkable (hell of 
this tribe, and mud be confidered as having a 
fpecific character either by its form, which is 
draight, or the fmgularity of its fuperior extremi- 
ty, which is perforated like the fpout of a water- 
ing pot. In Plate CCLXXIV. the fhell, Jig, i. 
pierced with many holes, is found with its natu- 
ral covering in our feas. It is finely nakered with- 
in, and in the middle of its hollow or cavity con- 
tains many fmall pearls. Fig. 2. is placed on its 
upper fide to fhow its fpots, which are red upon 
a ground of the pureft white ; the ridges are pro- 
minent ; the rim and the eye are irregular and 
notched. Fig. 4. the fmgularity of this (hell con- 
fid* in its being neither nakered nor perforated, 
and in turning very much up near the eye of its 
fpire or contour. Fig. 5. is a pencil or watering 
fpout ; at the head is a kind of ruff, and within 
it is formed like the end of a watering fpout, per- 
forated with many holes, which, when the lifh 
is alive, are filled with very fine threads, like the 
hairs of a painter's pencil. Fig. 6. are called den- 
tals from their refembiance of elephants teeth ; 
the point or apex is white, and the other extremi- 
ty green. They are both ribbed and nakered, and 
are diflinguifhed from e *ch other only by fome ex- 
crefcences which appear on the uppernioft. Fig. 

are two fmall Iheiis of the dental figure, called 
lor diftindtion antales. They are perfectly (mouth ; 
one is white, and the other reddiOi. 

(14.I Pipe, Tobacco. See Tobacco Pipf. 

* To Pite. if. n . [from the noun.| 1. To play 
on the pipe. — Merry Michael the Cornifh poet 
piped thus upon his oaten pipe for merry England. 
t i'.rmdrtu — We have piped to you, and you have 
not danced. Mat to . — 

In finging, as in piping , you excel. Drjdcn. 

Lowing herds, and piping fwains, 

Come dancing to me. Swift. 

2. To have a fhrili found. — 

] its big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childifh treble, pipes 
Ai d whiflles in his found. Shak. 

(I.) * PIPER, n.f [from pipe.'] One who plays 
on the pipe. — Pipers and trumpeters Hull be 
h aid no more in thee. Revelations. 
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(II.) Pi per, Francis Le, an eminent 
painter, the foil of a gentleman in Kent, defers^ 
ed from a Walloon family. His father gave h* 
a liberal education, but his genius led him n 
painting, in which he had a peculiar ta’.eot, if 
he needed but to fee a face once, whereby k 
would paint as exa< 5 f a likenefs, as if the perfa 
had fat often for it. He alfo painted 
well ; but he delighted in painting faces 
ly (friking or ugly. He likewife modelled 
in wax to the life. In his travels he was tqi 
whimfical. He often frt out on a tour thi 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, andeventj 
gypt, without taking leave of his friends, or 
ing them of his return. He died at Alderraa^l 
ry in 1740, in confequence of his furgeon pbe 
ing an artery', when bleeding him. 
(III.)PiPER,in ichthyology. See T rigla,?~ ( 
(IV.) Piper, in botany, Pepper; a get* 
the trigynia order, belonging to the diandria 
of plants ; and ranking, in the natural 
under the 2d order Piperit*. There arc io fpe -1 
cie c ; the mod remarkable are tbefe: 

x. Piper Amalago, or blstk pepper aid the 
Piper Ineqvale, with fome other fpee*siA 


indigenous, and named joint woody or pzpp rr- 
ders. The firlf bears a fmall fpike, on whefc 




muftard. The whole plant has the txiuU&u 
the Eaft India black pepper. * 

2. Piper Betelum, the Betel, or 
creeping and climbing plant like the ivy; asdki 
leaves a good deal refcmble thofe of the * 
though they are longer and narrower at the* 
tremity. It grows in all parts of India, butt * 
bed in moift places. The natives cultivate *i 
the vine, placing props for it to climb upon;* 
it is a common practice to plant it againftdrr 
which bears the areca nut. At all times 

day', and even in the night, the Indians < 
leaves of the betel, the bitternefs of whidiri 
reded by the areca that is wrapped np iato 
There is coiiftantly mixed with it the 
kind of burnt lime made of lhells. The ndfec 
quently add perfumes, either to gratify 
nity, or their fenfuality ; as it is a powerful wen-, 
tive to love. Betel is taken after meals; itisehe* 
ed during a vilit ; it is offered when you meet,* 
w hen you feparate; in (hurt, nothing 
without betel. If it is prejudicial to the teeth. X 
afliils and llrengthens the ftomacb. At kafi, h • 
a general fafhion that prevails throughout Jndiaj 

3. Piper Is equ ale, the long pepper of Jams* 
ca . The bulb grows taller than the amalago. Tat 
leaves are broad, fmooth, and fhining. 
fruit is iirr.ilar to the long pepper of the 

but fmalicr. The common people in Jaau»(| 
feafon their mdTes with the black pepper, 
preferve both, the fruit may be (lightly ‘ 
when green, then dried, and wrapped in ] 

4. Piper Sirtboa, with oval, heart-d 
nerved leaves, and retkxed fpikes. Tbit 1* 1 
plant which produces the pepper ufed in food* I 
is a fhrub whofe root is fmall, fibrous, and f - 
ble; it rifes into a (1cm, which requires a tree 
prop to fupport it. Its wood has the fame fat<* 1 
knots as the vine ; and when it is dry, it f 
rcfcmbles the vine branch. The leaves, wbaj 
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tea ftrong fmcll and a pungent tafte, are of an' miles NE. of Balafore. It was formerly' a place 
iJ fhape ; but they dimmilh towards the extre- of tradt, and had Britiih and Dutch fa&ories ; but 


tjr, and terminate in a point. From the flower 
J*t which arc white, and are fometimes placed 
the middle and fometimes at the extremity of 
branches, are produced fmall berries refcmbling 
fe of the currant tree. Each of thefe contains 
ween 10 and 30 corns of pepper; they are 
nmonly gathered ir. Odober, and expofed to 
fun 7 or 8 days. The fruit, which was green 
irft and afterwards red, when dripped of its 
tring afiumes the appearance it has when we 
it. The larged, hcavieft, and lead (hrivelled, 
ic heft. The pepper plant flouriflies in the 
ids of Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more 
icularly on the Malabar coad. It is not Town 
planted ; and great nicety is required in the 
ice of the (hoots. It produces no fruit till the 
of 3 years; but bears fo plentifully the 3 fue- 
ling years, tbit fome plants yield between 6 
7lb. of pepper. The bark then begins to 
flk ; and the fhrub declines fo fad, that in 1 a 
i it ccafes bearing. The culture of pepper is 
difficult: it is diffident to plant it in a rich 
and carefully to pull up the weeds that grow 
rcat abundance round its roots, efpecially the 
^ years. As the fun is highly neceflary to 
growth of the pepper plant, when it is ready 
tar, the trees that fupport it mud be lopped 
Front their (hade from injuring the fruit, 
tothc feafon is over, it is proper to crop the 
Mthe plant. Without this precaution, there 
tffce too much wood, and little fruit. See 
I account of the method of cultivating pep- 
Sumatra, in Mr Marfden’s Hiflory of Surra- 
v New Annual Regifler , 1783, p. 147. The 
per exported from Malabar, which was for- 
i entirely in the hands of the Portuguefe, 
»at preient divided between the Dutch, Bri- 
and French, amounts to about 10,000,000 

H- 

KRIDOE Bush. See Berberis. 

WRIT®. See Botany, Index. 

JJfcRNO, a town and bidiop’s fee of Italy, 
wCampagna of Rome : on a mountain, near 
ratine marfhes ; 9 miles NNW. of Terraci- 
»d 38 SE. of Rome, according to Mr Crutt- 
tat 50, fays Dr Brookes. Lon. 13. 36. E. 
41.39. N. 

J * Pipetree. n.f. The lilac tree. 

) Pi f* tree, in Botany. See Syringa. 

) Pipe tree. Pudding, a fpecies of Cassia. 
PIPING, adj. [from pipe . This word is ufed 
in low language.] 1. Weak ; feeble 5 lickly : 
the weak voice of the fick. — 
l» in this weak piping time of peace, 
no delight to pafs away the time. Sbak . 
K; boiling: from the found of any thing 
bods. 


is now declined, and chiefly inhabited by fiiher- 
men. Lon. 86. 21. E. Lat. ai. 20. N. 

(4, 3.) Pipley, other two towns of Indoflan: 
1. in Berar, 18 miles N. of Jaflicrabad : 2. in Bag- 
laoa, 6 miles NW. of Bahbelgong. 

(1.)* PIPPIN. n.f. Ipuppyngbe, Dutch. Skin- 
ner .] A fharp apple. — Pippins take their name 
from the fmail fpots or pips that ufually appear 
on the tides of them : fome are called done pip- 
pins from their obduratenefs ; fome Kentifh pip- 
pins, becaufe they agree well with that foil ; o- 
thers French pippins, having their original from 
France, which is the bed bearer of any of thefe 
pippins ; the Holland pippin and the ruffe t pippin , 
from its ruffet hue ; but fuch as are didinguiined 
by the names of grey and white pippins are of e- 
qual goodnefs: they are generally a very pieafant 
fruit and of good juice, but (lender bearers. Mor- 
timer . — We will eat a lad year’s pippin of my own 
grafting. Sbak . — Entertain yourfelt with a pippin 
roaded. Harvey. — The pippin- woman, I look up- 
on as fabulous. Addifon. — 

Ilis foaming tuiks let fome large pippin grace. 

King. 

This pippin ft) all another trial make. Gay. 

(2.) Pippin, or Pippen. See Pyrus, N° 4. 

PIPRA, in ornithology ; a genus of birds of 
the order of pajferes. Latham gives it the name 
of manakin, and fo does BufTon, who informs us 
that it was bedowed upon them by the Dutch 
fettlers in Surinam. Latham deferibes 25 differ- 
ent fpecies, and 5 varieties. The general charac- 
ter is, that the bill is fhort, drong, hard, and 
(lightly incurvatcd, and the noftriU are naked* 
The middle toe is connected to the outer as far as 
the third joint: this character, however, is not 
univerfal, fome fpecies differing i:i this particu- 
lar. The tail is (hort. This genus has a con- 
fiderable rrfemblance to the genus paras , or tit- 
moufe. They are fuppofed to inhabit South A- 
m erica only, but Mr Latham has fecn many of 
thofe fpecies which he has deferibrd, that came 
from other parts, which certainly belong to this 
genus.— Buffon differs widely in his arrangement 
from him, and only enumerates fix fpecies. Buf- 
fon gives the following account of the genus in 
general : " The natural habits common *to them 
all were not known, and the obfervations which 
have been made are dill inefficient to admit an 
exalt detail. We (hall only relate the remarks 
communicated to us by Sonnini of Maooocour, 
who (aw many of theie birds in their native cli- 
mates. They inhabit the immenfe foreds in the 
warm parts of America, and never emerge from 
their recedes to viflt the cleared grounds or the 
vicinity of the plantations. They fly with confi- 
dcrablc fwiftnefs, but always at a lmall height. 


Ung Tree, a town of Virginia, 9 miles E. and to (hort didanoes ; they never perch on the 
fr*cA(tlc. fummits of trees, but on the middle branches ; 

HPKIN. n.f. [diminutive of pipe, a large yc£ they feed upon fmall wild fruits, and alfo eat in- 
ft fmall earthen boiler.— felts. They generally occur in fmaU bodies of 8 

there like Homer’s tripod walks. Pope, or 10 of the fame fpecies, and fometimes inter- 
Some officer might give confent mingled with other flocks of the fame genus, or 

a Urge cover'd pipkin m his tent. King, even of a different genus, fuch as the Cayenne 
! PIPLEY, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal, warblers, & c. It is commonly in the morning 
t tanks of a river, and borders of Orifla, xe that they are found thus affctnbled, and then 
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fecm to be joyous, and warble their delicate little 
potes. Thcfrefhnefs of the air feemstoinfpirethe 
Jfongi for they are lilent during the burning heat 
of the day, and difperfe and retire to the (hade of 
t tie thic&eft parts of the foreft. This habit isob- 
ferved, indeed, in many kinds of birds, arid even 
jn thofc of the woods of France, where they col- 
lect co f»ng in ihe morning and evening;' but the 
nutoakina never afletnblc in the evening, and con- 
tinue together only from fun-rife to 9 or 10 o'clock 
A. M* and Temain teparate during the reft of theday 
m<d the fuccecding night. In general they prtfer 
a- cool humid fituation, though they never fre- 
quent marlhes or the margins of lakps.” 

1. PieRA musi cams, or, as Mr Latham calls 
it, the tuneful manokiu. Its length us 4 inches; the 
bill is darky, the forehead yellow, and the crown 
and nape bine \ the chin, tides of the head below 
the eyes, and the throat, are black; the upper 
part of the back, the wings, and the tail, art 
dulky blacky the tail is vtry fbort ; the lower 
part of the lAck and rump, the bread, bcily, vent, 
and thigh?, are orange coloured ; the legs are 
dufky. it is a native of St Domingo, where it 
has gained the name of aryrariijlc from its note, 
forming the compltAe octave in the rnoft a- 
yreeablc manner, one note fucceflively after ano- 
iher. It is faid not to be uncommon, but rot 
eafv to be Ihot, as, like the creeper, it perpetual- 
ly fhifts to the oppofite part of the branch from 
the fpetfatops eye, fo as to elude his vigilance. 
It is molt likely the very bird mentioned by Du 
Pratz, above quoted, whofe notes, he fays, are fo 
varied and fwqct, and which warbles fo tenderly, 
that thofe who have heard it value much lets the 
long of the nightingale. It is laid to fing for near 
two hours without fcarce taking breath, and, after 
a refpite of about the fame time, begins again. Du 
Pratz, who himfelf has heard it, fays that it fung 
perched on an oak, near the houfe he was then in. 
• 2. PlPKA RUPRICOLA, the CTcftcd mwiakin, IS 

bout the lize of a fmall pigeon, being about 10 
or 11 inches long. The bill is about an inch and 
a quarter long, and of a yellowilh colour. The 
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bead is fumiftied with a double round creft ; the 
general colour of the plumage is orange, inclining 
to iaffron , the wing coverts are loofe and fringed ; 
the quills are partly white and partly brown ; the 
tail feathers are 12; the bafe half of the ten middle 
ones is of an orange colour,- thence to the ends they 
are brown ; the outer feathers are brown, and the 
bafe ha if of the inner web is orange ; all are fimi- 
larly fringed ; the upper tail coverts are very long, 
loofely webbed, and fquare at the ends ; the legs 
and claws are yellow. The female is altogether 
brown, except the under wing coverts, which arc 
of a rufous orange ; the creft is neither fo comi- 
plete nor rounded as that of the male, Both 
males and females are at tirft grey, or of a very 
pale yellow, inclining to brow n. The male does 
not acquire the orange colour till the ad year, nei- 
ther does the female the full brown. “ This 
beautiful fpecies (fays Latham), inhabits various 
pu-ts of Surinam, Cayenne, and Guiana, in rocky 
tituations; but is nowhere fo frequent as in the 
mountain Luca, near the river Oyapoc, and in the 
mountain Courouaye, near the rivtr Aprouack, 
v yhere they build in the cavernous huliowf. and 


the darkeft recedes. They lay two round vi* 
eggs, the fize of thofe of a pigeon, and nuke tit 
licit of a few dry bits o f (ticks. They arc in 
neral very Ihy, but have been frequently tr H 
info much as to run at large among the pm 
It is faid that the female, after the has laid 
for fume years, and ceafes fo to do more, b 
at the enfuing monit of the Came co.nur ai 
maie, and may be mi ft a ken tor him; in this 
tating the females of various kinds of pm 
fuch as the peacock, pheafant, &c. (Set Pi 
&c.) A molt complete pair is in the Leverun 
frum." Our author defenbes a variety d 
fpecies, wliieh he calls the Peruvian me 
is longer than the prcciding, cfpeciiily io?U 
and the upper coverts ot it are not truncal 
the ends ; the wing coverts are not fnoged 
the rock manakin, and the creft is not lo 1 
lined as in that bird ; the general colo&r 
plumage inclines much to red; the fecoad 
vert a ai: 1 rump are of an aih colour; the 1 
and tail are black ; the bill and legs jreasi* 
laft de (bribed. It is an inhabitant ot' Pun, 
whence its name. 

PIPRIAC, a town of France, in tbc 
]lle and Viiaine ; io^ miles N. of Rtdou, 

W. of Bain. 

• * PIQUANCY. n.f [from piquant] 
tart nets. 

* PIQUANT, adj. [piquant, Fr.) I . 1 
piercing ; ilimulating to the tafte.— As, 
the tongue as fait. AJdifon. 1. Sharp; 
gent ; ftvere. — Some think their wit* aCtff 
ccpt they dart out fomewhat that is j 
to the quick; Bacon . — Men make tbetr 
as piquant as they cnn. Gc*v. of the Tmjt 

* PIOUANTLY. adv* \f tom piquant. 

]v; tartly. — A fmall miftake may to* 
mind the memory of having been pi 
Wittily taunted. Lade. 

(1.) * PIQUE. n.f. [pique, F.] I. A* 
an offence laken ;' petty malevolence 
never any the leaft pique, difference cc. 
with the king his father. Bacon's Barf 
Men take up piques and difplcalurrs it 
Decay of Piety . — Out of a perfonal 
in fervice, he ftamis as a iooker-on, wbesw 
yernment is* attacked. Addtfon. a. A toty 
(ion. — ‘ 

Though he have the pique, and loo?» 

'Tis ftill for fomething in the wrong, i— 
3. Point ; nicety ; punctilio. — 1 ' . J 

Add long prefeription of eftablifh’d ® 

1 And pique of honour to maintain a caufc* 

(1.) Pique, in entomology. $eeNl<jci* 

■ ( 3.) P 1 QV E , or Piqu*. Montyalub,' 

. graphy, the higheft mountain among the 
1 nkes. It is in the form of a peak, andn 
r 50 miles diftant. Lon. o. 22. W. LattJ* 1 
s * To Pique. a. [psq^r, fn] t. W 
- with envy or virulency ; to put into fret, 
s to emulation.' — * . t 

s Piqu'd by Protogenes* s fame, 

f Front Co to Rhodes Apehcscame. 
l* 2. To offend ; to irritate. — 
e Why pique all mortals that alfcft 3 


1 


-Tilt Udy was piqued by her ind ’fereflor 
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jj rote. 3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To than any the other has c.gr. three aces, has all 

or ; to fix reputation as on a point, [fe piqtter, his others made good hereby, and his adverfary’* 
rnch.] — Children, having made it eafy to part ail fet afide. But four of any fort, which is called 
h wbat they have* may pique tbemfelves in being a equators , always fets afide three. All the game 
d. Locke .— Men apply themfclves to two or in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeft proceeds 
« foreign, dead, and which are called the learn- to play, reckoning one for every card he plays a- 
bnguages; and pique tbemfelves upon their bove a nine, and the other follows him in the fuit; 

It in them. Locke on Education, and the higheft card of the fuit wins the trick. 

1 To P1QUEER. v. a* See Pickeer. Note, unlefs a trick be won with a card above a 

* PJCQUEERER. if. /. A robber : a plunderer, nine (except the laft trick), nothing is reckoned 
ther pukee*ef. — The guardian would toon be for it: though the trick ferves afterwards towards 
anded by fome other puqueerers from the fame winning the cards*, and that be who plays laft 
ip. Swift. v does not reckon for his cards unlefs he wins the 

1.) * PIQUET, n. /. [pieqvet, Fr.] A game at trick. The cards being played out, he that has 
tit. — moft tricks reckons ten for winning the cards. If 

She commonly went up at ten, they have tricks alike, neither reckons any thing, 

jnlrfs piquet was in the way. Prior. The deal being finiihed, and each having marked 

Inftead of entertaining themlelves at ombre or up his game, they proceed to deal again as before, 
*t f they would ' wtfeftle and pitch the bar, cutting afrefti each time for the deal. If both 
tiator. parties be within a few points of being up, the 

1) PiQtfkT, or Picket* a game is much in ufe carte blanche is the firft thing that reckons, then 
oughout the polite world. It is played be’- the point, then the fequences, then the quatorze* 
cm two perfons, with only 3a cards; all the or threes, then the tenth cards. He that can rec- 
threes, (burs, lives, and fijtes, being fet a* kon 30 in hand by carte blanche, points, quintes, 
in reckoning at this game every card goes See. without playing, ere the otherlias reckoned 
the number it bears, as 4 ten for ten ; oniy all any thing, reckons 90 for them ; and this is cal- 
w oil'd# go for ten, and the ace for eleven ; led a repique. If he reckons above 30, he rec- 
1 the dual game is 100 up. '• In playing* the Icons fo rpany above 90. If he can make up 30, 

: wins the king* the king, the queen, and fo part in hand and part play, ere the other has told 
•s* Twelve cards are dealt round, ufually by any thing, he reckons for them 60. And this is 
»»d two; which* done* the remainder are called a pique ; whence the name of the game. 
Hwthe middle: if one of the, gamefters finds He that wins all the tricks, inftead of ten, which 
liftiot a court-card in his hand, he is to de- is his right for winning the cards, reckons 40. 
Htfe has caYte blanche , and tell how many And this is called a capot . 

Abe will lay out, and defire the other to dif- (3.) Piquets, in artillery, 8 cc. Sec Picket. 

A that- he may (how his game, and (atisfy his UO Piquets, in botany, a fpecies of Dian- 

hgonift that the carte-biandhc is real; for thus. 

tob be reckons ten. ’» Each perfon difeards, i. e. (I.) PIRA, in geography, a town of Germany, 
1 Me a- certain nupiber of his cards# and takes in Auftria ; 6 miles SSE. of Polten. 
tbke number from the ftock* The firft of the (II.) Pira, in ichthyology, a name given to a 
to cards may take three, four, or fiye ; the variety of foreign fillies : 

tor all the remainder, if he pleaies. After dif* 1. Pika Ac a, a little horned fiih of the Weft 

the eldeft hand examines what fuit he has Indies, called by CJufius and others, monoce- 

pfird« of • and reckoning how many points go*. 

Jtnin that fuit, if the other have not to many 2. Pira Acangata, a Brafilian fiih, which re- 
w or any other fuit, he tells one for every fembfos the perch in fizt and fliape ; but feidom 
that fuit. He who thus reckons moft i* exceeds 4 or c inches in length; its mouth is 
d to win the point.' The point being over, (mall; its tail forked. On the back it has only 
c b examines what fequences be has of the fame one long fin, fupported by rigid and prickly 
*t*rt,how many tieroes, or fequences of three, fpines. This fin i\ can deprefs at pleafure, and 
odes ur fours, quintes.or fives, (upemes, or fix’s fiuk within a cavity made for it in the back. Its 
^ For a tierce , tbey reckop three for .4 fealcs are of a fftvery white colour ; it is wholc- 
^fte four, for a quinte 15* for a ftxieme 16, Sc c* (bmc and well tailed, 

the feveral (cqueace* are diftinguilhed iq 3. Pira Bebe, the milvua, or kite-fiftu 
t^ity by the cards they begin from; thus ace 4. Pira Coaba, an American fiih of the trut- 
Q ^t and queen are called tierce major: king, taccous kind, of a very delicate flavour. R grows 
keoi and knave, tierce to a kmgl knate, ten; to 12 inches: its nofc is pointed* and its mouth 
iwk, tierce to a knave , &c. and the beft tierce, large, but without teeth ; the upper jaw is long* 
***** or auintc, i. e. that which ' takes its del# er than the uiKicr one, and, hangs over like -a car- 
JW from the beft card, prevails, fo as to make tiUginous prominence ; its eyes are very large, 
I the others in that hand good, and deftroy all and its tail is forked ; under each of the gill fins 
«c in the other hand. In like manner, a quart e there is a beard of fix white filaments, covered 
tone hand fets afide a tierce in the other. The with fiivery feales. 

over, they proceed to examine how 4. Pira Jurumenbeca, a Brafilian fifh, otber- 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each wile called bocca molle. It lives in the muddy 
•hu; reckoning for every three of any fort, bottpm of the American feat, and is a long bodi- 
wet ; but here too, as in fequences, he that with ed, not flatted fiih. It grows to a great fizc, be- 
to tq&e number of thrqgs- has one that is higher iug foiunl 9, fometimes even 10 or u feet Jon*, 

and 
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?tid %\ feet thick, 
back, the anterior part of which is thin and pel 
lucid. There is alio a cavity on the back, as in 
the pira acangata, into which the Bn can be de- 
preffed at pleasure ; the tail is not forked, and the 
fcales are all of a filvcry colour and bnghtnefs. 
The fiftris very well tailed. 

6. Pira Piranha, an American fifh, more ge- 
nerally known by the name piraya. 

7. Pira Piraquiba, or Tpiraquiba } a fifh ori- 
ginally Hrafilian, which fome writtrs apply to the 
remora , or furkivg fifh, 

S. Pira Pixanga, another Brafilian fiih of the 
turdu 9 or wrafTe kind, called by fome the gativfcb. 
It is generally about 4 or 5 inches long ; its 
mouth is pretty large, and furnilhed with very 
fmaJl, and very (harp teeth ; its head is fmall r 
but its eyes art large and prominent, the pupil 
being of a fine ttirquoile colour, and the iris yel- 
low and redin a variety of Blades. The cover- 
ings of the gills end in a triangular figure, and are 
terminated by a'lhort fpine'or prickle ; its feales 
are very frnaM, and fb evenly arranged, and cloTe- 
ly laid on the flefh, that it i's very fmooth to the 
touch ; its taif 13 rounded at the end ; its whole 
body, head, tail, and fins, are of a pale yellow 
colour, variegated all over with very beautiful 
blood-coloured fpots ; thefe are round, and of 
the bignefc of hemp feed on the back and tides, 
and fomething larger on the belly p the fins are 
all fpotted in the fame manner, and are all mark- 
ed with an edge of red. |t is caught among the 
rocks, and about the (l lores, and is a very well 
tailed fifh. • " 

( 1 .) • PIRACY. 7i. f. piratical Lat. 

fir at eric, Fr. from pirate. 1 The aft or prafliceof 
robbing on the fea. — Our gallants, in their freih 
gale of fortune, began to fltim the fca6 with their 
piracies. Carcio . — . ‘ 

Now fhall the ocean, as thy Tphamcs, be 
free, ’ * '* 

From both thofe fates of ftorma and piracy. 

Waller. 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful 
news 

To all that piracy and rapine ufe. Waller. 
— His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their piracies ; though he pra&ifed the 
fame trade. Arbuthnot. 

(2.) Piracy, by the ancient common law, if 
committed by a fubjedt, was held to be a fpecies 
of treafon, being contrary to bis natural allegi- 
ance ; and by an alien, to be felony only : but 
now, fmee the itdtUCe of t rertforis, 25 Edw. III.c. 
\. it 'is held to be only felony in a fubjefl. For- 
merly it was Only cogniiable by the admiralty 
courts, which proceed by the rules of the civil 
law. But, it beitifc inconwftent with the liberties 
of the nation, that any man’s life fhould be taken 
away, unlefs by the judgment of his peers, or the 
common law of the land, the ftatute a8 Hen. 
VIII. c. 15. eftablilbvd a new jurifdi&ion for this 
purpofe ; which proceeds according to the courfe 
of the common law. This offence, by common 
kiw, confifts in committing thofe a£b of robbery 
and depredation upon the high feas, which, if 
Committed upon land, would have amounted to 
felony thtre. But, by ftatute, fome other offea- 
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It has one long fin on the ces are made piracy aifo: as, by Astute imA 

12 W. III. c. 7. if any natural bom fubjtft com* 
mits any a<5t of hoftmty upon the high feii, *• 
gainft others of his majefly’s fubjeda, under «• 
lour of a commillion from any foreign power; 
thi3, though it would only be an act of var in a 
alien, ihall be conftrucd piracy in a fubjed. “I 
farther, any commander, or other itaranng 
fun, betraying his truft, and running away 
any fhip, boat, ordnance, ammunition, or 
or yielding them up voluntarily to a pireti 
confpiring to do thefe ads; oranypeTfona 
ing the commander of a veiTcl, to hinder 
from fighting in defence of his fiiip; or 
him, or caufing or endeavouring to caufe 
volt on board ; lhall, for each of thefe 
lu! adjudged a pirate, felon, ami robber, 
fuller death, whether he be principal, or 
acceflbry by fettmg forth fuch pirates, or 
ting them before the fad, or receiving or 
ing them or their goods after it. Am? the 
4 Geo. I. c. 11. cxprefsly excludes the 
from the benefit of clergy. By the Hat. 
c. 24. the trading with known pirates, or! 
ing them with ammunition, or fitti 
vefiel for that purpofe, or m anywile 
combining, confederating, or correfj 
them ; or the forcibly boarding any 
vdTel, though without ft i zing or 
off, and dtftroying or throwing any of 
overboard ; fhall be deemed piracy: and 
ceflbries to piracy as are deferibed by 
of king William arc declared to be pro 
rates; and all pirates convrded by vn 
ad are made felons without benefit of 
the fame fiatutes alfo, (fo encourage the 
of merchant vdicls againft pirates ) the 
<1ers or fea men wounded, and the wid< 
frarnen as are flam, in any piratical cn^ 
ihall be entitled to a bounty to be ditidi 
them, not exceeding one fitticth part of 
of the cargo on board : and fuch w< 
men fhall be entitled to the penfionofGi 
hofpital ; which r»o other fcamen are, 
ly fuch as have ferved in a fhip of war. 
the ccmniander fhall behave cowardly, 
defending the fhip, if fhe carries gucs 
or fhall difeharge the mariners from fighting, 
that t K e fhip falls into the hand3 of pirates ; t 
commander lhall forfeit all his wages, and 
fix months imprifonment. Lsftly, by fcttfc 
Geo. II. c. 30. any natural bom fubjed 
zeii, who in time of war ihall commit h< 
at fea againft any of his fellow-fubjed*, 
afiilt an enemy on that element, is liable to 1 
ed and convided as a pirate. 

PI R ^EKUS, or ) portus, in ancient 
PIRJEUS, 5 phy, a celebrated 
the W. of Athens, confining naturally of 
harbours or baton?, which lay negieded, 
Themrilocles put the Athenians on makir.^ 
commodious port ; the Phalerus, a fmail ' 
and not far from the city,’ being what they 
before that time. (Thucy^ Parf. Xtfot.) P , 
was originally a village of Attica, on .10 
and though diftant 40 ftadn* from AtktDS» ** 
joined to it by two long- walls, and filelf 
or wailed round ; with a vtry cootmodinti! 
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ifc harbour, f Pan/. Strok* Tbucyd.) The whole co, and the tomb of Themiftocles. The port of 
f its compafs was 60 ftadia, including the Mu- the Piraeus has been named Porto Lione , from the 
ichia. Near the Piraeus flood the fepuichre of marble lion feen in the chart, and alfo Porto 
’hcmiftocles ; whither his friends conveyed his Draco. The lion was a piece of admirable fculp- 
)Q«from Magnefia, into the Hither Alia. (Cic. ture, 10 feet high, and as repofmg on its hinder 
Iti.Pau'.) The entrance of the Pirapus is nar- parts. It was pierced, and, as fome think, bc r 
ir, and formed by two rocky points, one be- longed to a fountain. Near Athens, in the way 
neing to the promontory of Eetion, the other to Eleufia, was another, couchant; probably its 
that of Alcimus. Within were three Rations companion. Both thefe were removed to Venice 
r dipping; Kantharus, fo named from a hero; by general Morofini, and probably thence to Pa- 
phrodisiuj*, from a temple of Venus; and ris, along with the two Venetian brazen lions, by 
u, the refort of veflels laden with grain. By Bonaparte. At the mouth of the port are two 
Was a demos or borough town of the fame ruined piers. A few vcllels, moftlv final! craft* 
me before the time of Themiftocles, who re- frequent it. Some low land at the head feemsan 
smended the exchanging its triple harbour for incroachment on the water. The buildings are 
(tingle one of Phalcrum, both as more capa- a mean cuftomhoufe, with a few fheds ; and by 
«s and as better fitoated for navigators. The the lb ore on the eaft fide, a warehoufe belonging 
B was begun by him when archon, in the ad to the French ; and a Greek monaftery dedicated 
the 75th Olympiad, A. A. C. 477 ; and to St Spiridion. On the oppofite fide is a rocky 
swards he urged the Athenians to complete ridge, on which are remnants of the ancient wall, 
Jthc importance of the place deferred. This and of a gateway towards Athens. By the water 
ok fortification was of hewn (lone, without edge are vt ft iges of building ; and going from the 
vent or other material, except lead and ironr cuftomhoufe to the city on the right hand, traces 
iefe were ufed to hold together the exterior of a fmall theatre in the fide of the hill of Muny- 
$e$ or facings. It was fo wide that the load- chia. 

arts could pafie on it in different directions, PIRAGINEN, a town of Pruffian Lithuania, % 
it was 40 cubits high, which was only about miles NB. of Infterburg. 

wktt be had defigned. The Piraeus, as A- PIRANESI, an eminent Venetian architcd and 
Hflouriflied, became the common emporium engraver, born about 1711. He was remarkable 
ftOrcece. Hippodamus, an architect, cele- for a bold and free manner of etching, whereby 
Wibefides other monuments of his genius, as he drew his figures upou the plate at once. lie 

K itor of many improvements in boufe died in 17^0. 

was employed to lay out the ground. PIRANO, a fea port town of Maritime Au- 
ftpfticoes, which uniting formed the Long ftria, in Iftna, capital of a diftrid fo named, feat- 
m were ereded by the ports. Here was au ed on a peninfula, 10 miles S. of Capo, famous 


•or market place, and, farther from the fea, 
Irr called Hippodamia. By the velfels were 
fcfs for the mariners. A theatre was open- 
topics were raifed, and the Piraeus, which 
tffaJtbe city in utility, began to equal it in 
fa The cavities and windings of Munychia, 
W sad artificial, were filled with houfes; 
fa whole (cttlement, comprehending Phale- 
ijtftbc ports of the Pirxus, with the arfe- 
wle ftorcboufes, the famous armoury of 
• Philo was the arcitited, and the (beds for 
si afterwards 400, triremes, referobied the 
Rhodes, which had been planned by the 
l Uippodamu9. The ports, on the corn- 


tor its trade in fait. Lon. 14. 1. E. Lat.45.40-N. 

(1.) * PIRATE. *. /. Gr. pirata. 

Lat. pirate , Fr.J 1. A fea-robber.— Pirates all na- 
tions are to profecute, not fo much in the right of 
their own fears, as upon the band of human focie- 
ty. Bacon . — 

Savage pirates feek through feas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 

Pope. 

a. Any robber; particularly a bookfcller who 
feizes the copies of other men. 

(2.) Pirate is alfo ufed for an armed ih ip that 
roams the feas without any legal commifiion,and 
feizes or plunders every veffel the meets indiferi- 


*ment of the Peloponne fi.111 war, were fe- minately, whether friends or enemies. The co- 
4 with chains. Centiuels were Rationed, and lours ufually difplayed by pirates arc a black 
’ircus was carefully guarded. The Pirxus field, with a death’s head, a battle-axe, and hour 
Kduccd with great difficulty by Sylla, who glafs. The laft inftrument is generally fuppofed 
Mhrd the walls, and let fire to the armoury to determine the time allowed to the prifoners, 
*knala. In the civil war it was in a defence- whom they take, to conlider whether they will 
condition. Galenus, lieutenant to Cxfar, join the pirates in their felonious combination, or 
I it, invefted Athens, and ravaged the terri- be put to death, which is often perpetrated in the 
Strabo, who lived under the emperors Au- moft cruel mauncr. 


Vaod Tiberius, obferves, that the many wars (1.) * To Pirate. *r. a. [pirater 9 Fr.] To take 
Mroyed the long walls, with the fortrefs of by robbery. — 

ftfcia,and had contraifted the Phams into a They advertifed, they would pirate his edi- 
Kttlrment by the |>orts and the temple of tion. Pope . 

► the Saviour. This fabric was then adorn- (2.) * To Pirate. n. [from the noun.] To 
w capital pictures, the works of illuftrious rob by fea. — They robbed at land, and pirated by 
h and on the outfidc with ftatues. In the lea. Arhutbnot. 


“fury, be fide* houfes for triremes, the tem- * PIRATICAL, adj. [ piraticus , L?$. from pi - 
» Jupiter and Minerva remained, with their rate.] 1. Predatory; robbing; confiding in rob- 
tt in brafit ami a temple of Venus, a porti- bery.— A kind of piratical trade, robbing, fpoil- 

Jng. 
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?ng, and taking prifoners the fh ips of all nations 
Bacon. i. Praftifing robbery. — The errours of 
the prefs were multiplied by piratical printers. 
Pope, 

P1RAUGY, a river of Brazil, SE. bf Rio 
Grand. 

TIRAZZETA, a tbwn of Naples, in Bafilica- 
ta ; 14 miles NE. of Turfi. 

PJRK, a town of France, in the dep. of Tile 
and Vilaine ; i> mdcs SE. of Chateau Giron, and 
9 WNW. of Gurrche. 

PI RE MIL, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Sarte ; 10 miles NE. of Sable. 

(1.) PI RENE, a fountain facred to the Muffs, 
fpringing btlow the top of the Acrocorinthus, a 
high and deep mountain which hangs over Co- 
rinth. Its waters were agreeable to drink, ex- 
tremely clear, very light, and pale, reprefenting 
the grief of Pirene, and the pa’enefa brought on 
by the too eager purfuit/ of the Mufes. Piin. 
Pauf. Strab. A then. Per/. 

(2.) Pirene, 111 fabulous hiftory, a daughter of 
the river god, Achelous, who had two Tons by 
Neptune, named Leches and Cemhrnu , from whom 
the two harbours of Corinth were named. The 
latter was killed by Diana, and Pirene was lb 
difconfolate for his death, that (he wept continu* 
ally till (he \yas diffolved into the fountain that 
bears her name. 

FIRGIA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Cara- 
mania ; 112 miles SW. of Cogni. 

(1.) P 1 RGO, a town of Eurooean Turkey, in 
Albania ; at the mouth of the Palonia, 20 miles 
N. of Valona. 

(2.) Firgo, a town in the ifle of Santorin, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, a mile 4 * S. of Sc.iro. 

PIUI, a province of Africa, in Loango. 

PIRTAC, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Lower Loire, on the fea coaft ; 9 miles NW. of 
Guerande. , 

PIRIATIN, a town of Rnllia, in Kiof, 68 miles 
ESE. of Kiof. Lon. 50. 28. E. of Ferro. Lat. 51. 
1 8. N. 

PIRIN’S Island, an ifland of Africa, in the 
mouth of the Olibato, 5 mi»cs in circumference. 

PIRIOUTI, a town of Alia, in Thibet; 60 m* 
E. of Panftou. 

PIRITHOUS, in fabulous hiftory, a king of 
the Lapithae, in Thcffdy, fon of Ixion and the 
• Moud, or as others fay, of Jupiter and Dia. Hear- 
ing of the exploits of Thksf. us, he relblved to 
try his valour by invading Attica ; but when the 
two monarchs met at the head of their armies, 
i.iftead of hghtmw, they formed a lading friend- 
ship, which became proverbial. Pinthous foon 
after married Hippotiamia, the daughter of A- 
drnftus, K. of Argos, when not only the Centaur9 
and all the heroes of the age, but the gods them- 
felves were invited, ail except Mars, who avenged 
flit neglcft, by occationing dillention among the 
enHfs. The centaur Eurythion, attcmptrng to 
oder violence to the bride, was killed by Thcfe- 
11s; on which a general battle enfued between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, wherein the former 
were defeated. See Lapith.c. After this, Ilip*. 
podamia dying, Pirithous became difconfolate; 
nil, confulting with Thelcus, they formed the 
defperate cutcrprifc of deictuding to belli and 
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carrying off the goddefs Proffrpine ; For triaS 
Pluto condemned Pirithous to be tied to IsWt 
wheel, or worried by the dog Cerberus. BatM 
was foon after delivered by Hercules, andntok 
cd to his kingdom. Ovid. Htjod. fcmer, 
Apollod. 

f^RITZ, a town of Pomerania, in Stettin, 
ciently a refidence of the dukes of Pomctira 
is memorable for being the firft town in that ‘ 
chv, that renounced paganifm for Chrif 
and afterwards the ftrft that exchanged 
for Lutheranifin. It i3 feated near lake } 

1 r miles S. of Stafgard, 20 SE. of Stettin, aad ( 
N. of Cuftrim. Lon. 14. TO. E. Lat. 53. 

P1RMASENS, a town of the imperial F< 
republic, in the dep. of the Rhine and M 
and late lordfltip of Lichtenberg; n mia 
of Deux Pants, and 18 W. of Landau. N< 
town the French were defeated by theft 
tinder the D. of Drunfwick, on the Uti 
*793 ; and loft 3600 prifoners, and 2$cr.i 
PIRN A, a town of Upper Saxony, icM 
bn the Elbe; with a good trade: 9mii«SS! 
of Stoipcn, and 11 SE. of Drefdcn. Lon. 51. 
Ferro. Lat. 50. 54- N. 

PlROMA'LLl, PatfJ, a learned <Mk» 
Calabria, who was fent a miffionary intoSfcej 
He remained long in Armenia, where k J 
back to the church many fchifmatrcs 
chians, and the patriarch himfeif, whokd 
fore thrown every obftacle in his way. 
wards went into Georgia and Perfia, tk* 
Poland, as Pope Urban VIIl/s nuncio, to 
the difturbances occaftoncd there by tlx 1 
ans, whom he reunited to the church. 
turn to Italy, he was taken by fume CocGitf 
carried him prifoner to Tunis. As fa*" 
was ranfomed, he went to Rome, xnd 
account of his million to the pope, woo 1 
red upon him fignal marks of huefteeffli* 
cd him, with the revifal of an ArtndM^^ 
and fent him again into the eaft, wbrtjgj 
promoted, in 1655, to the biihopric of 
After having governed that church for f 
he returned to Italy, and took the charge 
church of Bafignano, where he died in i6 <F 
charity, and other virtues did honour to to ‘ 
r after and office. There are extant of raL 
mgs, 1. Some works of Controverfy ^ J 
logy. 2. Two Diftionaries ; the one 1 ** 
Perfian, and the other an Artneniao-Iati* 
An Armenian Grammar. 4. A 
is of great ufe in correfting Armenian boos 
PI RON, Alexis, the fon of anapothec** 
at Dijon, 9th July 1689, where he 
50 years in diffrpation. He was at length d 
to quit Dijon, on account of an ode he b*« 
ten, which gave great offence. He tow 
himfeif at Paris by his pen, the ftrokes oh 
were as beautiful ss if they had been c 4 
He lived in the hoafe of M. de Belhlkr, ad 
cretary, and afterwards With a financier, 
putation as a writer commenced with 
ces which he publifbed, which fhowal 
marks of original invention ; but what 
bliftied his charafter in this way, was w*** 
entitled Mctromany , w’hich was the l** 1 
appeared in France fince Regnawis 
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rh« pfrformrjure, in five adts, well conduced, able profcffofs, but is not flourifhing. Tfc* M* 
eplete with gepius, wit, and humour, was adted change is a ftately ftrudture, but little frequented* 
nth the greAtcft fucccfs upon the French ftage The king of Etruria’s galleys are built, and com- 
) 1738. The. author met with every attention monly Rationed here.' This city is alfo the prin-> 
1 the capital which was due to a man of genius, cipal residence of the order of St Stephen, and thtf 
fhofc fialhes of wit were fuppofed to be irieX- fee of an archbilhop. The cathedral, a, large Go-* 
audible : hut of the numerous anecdotes record- 'thic pile, contains a great number of excellent 
i of his humour, we have riot fecn one worthy paintings and other curiofities. This church is 
Fquoting. They: ali evidence on, his part an in- dedicated to St Mary ; is very advantageoufly ti- 
trable degree of felf-conceit. He died the 21ft t&ated in the middle of a large piazza* and built 
m. 1773, aged 83. His wife, Maria Therefa out of a great heap of wrought marble, fuch as 
uenandon, who died in 1751, he deferibes as a pillars, pedeftals, capitals, cornices, .and ♦chi-' 
oft agreeable companion. They lived together traves, part of the fpoils which the Pifans took 
r feveral years • and no hufband ever difeharg- ip their eaftern expeditions, when the republic was 
I his duty with more fidelity. A collection of flourifhing. The roof is fupported by 76 high 
1 works appeared in 1776, in 7 vots. 8vo* and 9 marble pillars of different colours* finely gilt* In 


i*. nmo. The principal pieces are# The School 
Fathers; a comedy, adted in 1728. Callift- 
nes; a tragedy, the fubjedt from Juftin. The 
ffterious Lover, a cofnedy. Guftavus and Per- 
nod Cortez, two tragedies. The Courfes of 
•flipe, an ingenious paftoral. Some odes, po- 
st fables, and epigrams. In this ialt kind of 
dry he was very fuccefsful; but there was no 
■afion for loading the public with 7 vols. of his 
rka; the half of that number might have fufti- 
l* For, excepting Metromany, Guftavus, the 
®rfcs of Tempe, fome odes, about 20 epigrams, 
r 4 fables, arid fome cpiftles, the reft arc iudif- 
fft. 

3 ROT, a town of European Turkey* in Bui- 
il» 30 miles NW. of Sophia. 

UlRAWARTH, a town of Auftria, 7 miles 
Zifterldorf, and 14 NNE. of Vienna. 
ratUSTiE, an ancient nation of Illyricum. 
IM*. C. 26. 

f-)Pl$A, in ^neient geography, a town of E- 
00 the Alpllanis, at the W. end of the Pelo- 
acfiis, founded by Pisus. Oenomaus reign-* 
* it, till he was conquered by Pelops. (See 
^rt.) Its inhabitants accompanied Nestor 
k Trojan war, and long enjoyed Hie privi- 
of prefiding at the Olympic Qames, which 
f celebrated near Pifo. But this honourable 
Ifcion proved at laft their deftrudtion. For 

f rere envied for it by the people of Elis, who 
war upon them, and after many bloody bat- 
whh various luccefs, at laft took their city 
totally demoliihed it. Pifa was famous for its 
ri; it* inhabitants were called Pisai and 1*1- 
ts ; aod a colony of them founded Pisa, now 
u in Italy. See N 3 a. 

.) Pisa, in modern geography, a large town 
truria, or Tufcany, feated on the Amo, 52 
i from Florence. It was a famous republic, 
ibdued, firft by the duke of Milan, and then 
te Florentines in 1406. Before it loft its free* 
1 it is faid to have contained near 150,000 in- 
ants, but now it has not abore 16,000 or 
to. It was founded by the Pifans of Pelopon- 
* and afterwards became ome of the ia muni- 
of Tufcany. Its neighbourhood to Leghgm, 
the chief port in the Mediterranean, contri- 
! greatly to the decay of Pifa, which, how- 
now begins to ftouriih again. The houfes 
reil built, and the ftreets even, broad, and 
paved ; but in many places over-run with 
. Tnc univerlity is well endowed, and his 
)L. XVXl. Part II. 


the fame fquare with the dome, ftands the bap- 
tiftry, a round fabric fupported by ftately pillars/ 
and remarkable for a very extraordinary echo. - On 
the N. fide of the cathedral is the burying place/ 
galled Campo Santo , bring covered with earth 
brought from the Holy Land. This burying-place 
Is inclofed with a broad portico, weft painted, and 
paved with grave ft ones. Here are many ancient 
tombs, among, the rdt that of Beatrice, mother of 
the Countefs Mathilda, with marble b^o-relievos* 
which the Pifans brought from Greede,. wherein is 
the hunt of Meleager, which aflifted Nicholas of 
Pifa in the reftoration of fculptifre. The walls of 
the Campo Santo ate painted by the beft mafters 
of their times/ Giotto has cjfawn fix hiftorical 
pieces of Job | and Andrew Qrgagna a fine pieca 
of the laft judgment. Near the church is a ftceple 
in the form of a Cylinder, which is afcended bv 
153 fteps; it inclines 15 feet to one fide, whief* 
fome aferibe to art; but others to the finking of 
the foundation. It was built by John of Infpruck 
and Honan no of Pifa, in 1174. Near this fteeple 
is a fine hofprtal, dependent on that of St Maria 
Nuova in Florence. The fteeple of the chqrch of 
the Auguftinians is an odtagon* adorned With pil- 
lars, built by Nicholas of Pifa. In the great mar- 
ket place is a ftatue of Plenty, by Da Vinci. 
The church of the knights of St Stephen, deco-* 
rated with the trophies taken from the Saracens* 
is all of marble, with marble fteps* and a front 
with marhle ftatues. In the fquare there is a ftaJ 
tue of Cofmo I. Contiguous to the church is the 
palace of the knights ; alfo the churches of Ma- 
donna and Spina ; the laft of which was built by 
k beggar. There is a great number of. colleges* 
the cuief of which is the Sapienza, where the pro^ 
felfors rdad their public ledtures ; next the c0llege9 
Puteano, Ferdinaihlo, Ricci, and ethers* There 
are feveral palaces with maible fronts j the fineft 
is that of Lanfranchi, whkrh, with the reft along 
the Arno, makes a very fine appearance. There 
is a good dock, Where they build the galleys* 
which are conveyed by the Amo to Leghorn* 
They have a famous aqnedutft, confifting of 5000 
arches, which conveys the Water from the hills, y 
rrules diftant. This water is tftcemed the belt id 
Italy, and is carried in ftalks to Florence and Leg* 
horn. The city has a moat* walls, a cattle, fort, 
and citadel ; the laft of which is a modem work. 
The Arno is of a Confiderable breadth here, and 
has 3 bridges, one of marble : 6 miles below the 
town it falls into the fea. The phyfic garden is 
Seed very 
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rtty fpacious, contains a great number of plants, 
and is decorated with water-works. The air is 
nnwholefome in fummer, from the neighbouring 
jnorafies. Many buffaloes are bred in the neigh- 
bouring country, and their flefh is eaten. Be- 
tween Pifa and Lucca are hot baths. Lon. io. 17. 
E. Lat. 43. 43. N. 

(3.) Pisa, a river of Italy, in Etruria, which 
runs into the Arno, near Pifa. 

PISiE, in ancient geography, a town of Etruria, 
built by a colony of Pifari, from Pisa in Pelopon- 
nefufi. Dionyfius of Halicamaifus fays it was built 
before the Trojan war ; but others fay it was built 
by thofe Pifceans, who were fhipwrecked on the 
coal! of Italy, in their return from it. The peo- 
ple were called Pisani, and wete once very pow- 
erful. They conquered Sardinia, Corfica, and the 
Baleares Blands. Virg. A 2 u. x. 179. Strabo , 5. 
Lucan* ii. 401. Liv . 39. a. It is now called Pifa* 
See Pisa, N° a. 

PIS®ANS, ; Piseaks, the ancient inhabitants 

PIS® I, or > of Pisa in Elis. 

PIS®US, an epithet of Jupiter. 

(1.) PISAN, Thomas, a celebrated aftrologer of 
Bologna, who was invited to Venice by Dr Forli, 
counsellor of the republic, who gave him bis 
daughter in marriage. Charles V. of France in- 
vited him to his court, and he went in 1380, and 
predicted the day of his death, which it is faid, 
happened accordingly. 

(a.) Pisan, Chriftina, daughter of the aftrologer, 
Was a perfon of more confequence than her fatheT. 
She was born at Venice in 1363, and was both a 
beautiful woman and an accomplifhed writer. 
She wrote the Life of king Charles V. of France, 
and was much patronifed by Charles VI. 

5 ISANA. See Picosa. 

ISANI, the. ancient inhabitants of Pis a:. 
PISANO, a territory of Italy, in Etruria, 47 
ihiles long, and 25 broad. It is bounded on the 
N. by the Florentine, and the republic of Lucca ; 
on the E. by the Siennefe, and on the W. by the 
Mediterranean^ It is fertile in com, wine, and 
fruits ; and abounds with fine cattle. It is efteem- 
ed the beft county in Etruria. Pisa is the capital. 
There is a canal j 6 Italian miles long, between 
Pita and Leghorn. ✓ 

PISANY, a town of France, in the department 
of Lower Charente ; 6 miles SW. of Saintes. 
PISATES, the people of Pifa, in Elis. 

PISAlr RUM, in ancient geography, a town of 
Italy, in Picenum. It became a Roman colony, 
in the confulfhip of Claudius Pulcher. It is now 
called Pesaro. It was deftroyed by an earth- 
quake, in the beginning of Auguftus’s reign. Flhi. 
3* Liv. 39. c. 44. 

PISAURUS, a river of Italy, in Picenum, now 
called Fog l to. MAa, 

(1.) P 1 SCA, a hamlfomc town of Peru, in Limn, 
in a fertile country, half a mile from the coaft of 
the South Sea, and 140 S. of Lima. Lon. 76. 15. 
W. Lit. 13. 36. S. 

(».) Pisca Pignatara, a town of Naples, in 
Moliie ; 15 miles N W. pf Molife. 

PISCADORE Islands, a clufter of Blands in 
the N. Pacific Ocean. Lon. ioj. 30. W. Lat. 11. 
o. N. 

( 1 0 * PISCARY, n . /. A privilege of fifli ing. Di&* 


(a.)PistARY, in ancient ftatutes, it the Ebrrtf 
of fiftiing in another man’s waters. 

(1.) PISCATAQUA, or ) alargerittraftkfr 

( 1.) PISCATAQUA Y, j nited States, in 
Hampfhire, which rifes from a pond in the III 
comer of Wakefield, and after running 4c oib 
SSE. falls into the fea at Pifcataqua harbour. 

(a.) PlSCATAQUAY, or PISCATAQUA, i tOW 
of New Hampfhire, at the mouth of theabowp- 
ver, the only fea port in the ffatc, with a pi 
harbour and a light-houfe, 60 nuksN.ofBofei, 
Lon. 70. 41. W. Lat 43. 4. N. 

(1.) PISCATAWAY, a river of Maryba* 
which runs into the Potomac, 8 miles below tit* 
andria. 

(a.) Pi sc at a way, a town of Maryland iaftfi 
George’s County, on the above river; y, ab, 
SW. of Annapolis, and 165 SW. of Philad^; 
Lon. 1.58. W. of that city'. Lat. 38. 46. N. 

(3.) Pi sc at away, a townlhipof New Ja 4 £ 
in Middlefex county, on the Rariton, 6 nokstt 
bove its mouth. It contained 2043 ciimrn, d 
218 (laves, in 1795. 

(4.) Piscataway, a town of Virginia, isfa 
SW. of Tappahannock. j 

• PI SC ATI ON. n.f [ pi/catio, Lat.) Tsd 
or practice of fi filing. — There are four bockri 
cynegeticks, or venation ; five of halicotaitd 
pi [cation , commented on try Ritterhufius. W# 
Vulgar Brrori . 

* PISCATORY, adj* [ pi/catorrta , Lat] 

ting to fifhes. — On this monument is repriw 
in bas-relief, Neptune among the fatyrs tok* 
that this poet was the inventor of piJcatsrjK^ 
Addifon ' j Remarks on Italy . . 

PISCES, in aftronomy, the 12th fignorc*** 
lation of the zodiac. See Astronomy i J<* 

PISCH, a river of Poland, which runsbW" 
Narew, near Pultulk, in Mafovo. 

PISCHENA, a town of Silefia, in Bri* 1 

PISCHIERA. See Peschiera. ^ 

PISC 1 IMA, a river of Ruftia, which 
the Tura, near Tinmen. . 

PISCIDIA, a genus of the dccandriafffefi 
longing to the diadelphia clafs of 
the natural method, ranking under the ndew 
Papilionaccx. There are two fpccies : 

1. Piscidia Carthagimensis, wits cW 
oval leaves, is a native of the Wtft Indies, y 
fers from the erythrina, (fee N° i.)only®' 
fhape and confidence of the leave?, 
more oblong and ftitTer ; but in other retp 
they are very fimilar. 

2. Piscidia erythrina, the dog-wooo tH 
grows plentifully in Jamaica, where it riktj 
feet or rnore ; the ftem is almoft as large#*® 
body, covered with a light-coloured 

and lending out feveral branches at the top J 
out order ; the leaves are about two factor* j 
winged u itb oval lobes. The (lowers a* ® 
butterfly kind, and of a dirty white coto; 
are lucceedcd by oblong pods, with four W 
dinal wings, and jointed between the cells 1 
contain the feeds. Both fpccies am cafily F 
gated by feeds 3 but require artificial b eat toy 
ierve them in this country. — The negrt*^® 
Weft Indies make life of the bark of this ijw 
to intoxicate tilh. When gentlemen * 
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rlination to divert themfelves with fifti ing, or ra- (3.) Pisco Pagano, a town of Naples, i# 
Jicrwith fifh-hunting, they fend each ot them a Bafilicata; 7 miles NW. of Muro. 

»qrro flavc to the woods, to fetch feme of the P1SCOBAMBA, a town of Peru, in GuamaLes. 

nark of the dog-wood tree. This bark is next PISCOPiA, an illand in the Mediterranean, 

aorning pounded very fmall, put into old facts, 16 miles NW. of Rhodes. 

arried into rocky parts of the fea, fteeped till P1SDORFF, a town of Germany in Auftria: 3 

boroughly foaked with falt-water, and then well miles NE. of Entzerftorf. 

peeml by the negrpes to exprefs the juice. PISEANS. See Pisa, 1 N° a, and PisjEI. 

Tiis juice immediately colours the fea with a red- PISEK, a town of Bohemia, in Prachatitz, on 

ilh hue ; and, being of a poifonous nature, will the Watawa. It was dreadfully laid wafte during 
1 an hour make the fillies, fuchas groopers, rock- the war that lafted 30 years in the 15th century, 
flr, old wives, Welchmen, See. fo intoxicated, It is 20 m. N. of Prachatitz, and 46 S. of Prague. 
» to fwim on the furface of the water, quite heed- PISELLO, the mpft: northern cape of Afia, in 
is of the danger : the gentlemen then fend in Natolia, which projects into the Black Sea, op- 
*ir negroes, who purfue, fwimming and diving, pofite Crimea. 

ic inebriated fifties, till they catch them with PISENBERG, a town of Germany in Auftria, 
icir hands; their m^fters ftanding by, on high one mile E. of Kom-Neuburg. 

>cks, to fee the paftime. It is remarkable, that (1.) PISGAH, or Phasgah, a mountain on 
K>ugh this poifon kills millions of the fmail fry, the other fide Jordan, joined to Abarim and Ncbo, 
has never been known to impart any bad quali- and running S. to the mouth of the Arnon : from 
' to the filh which have been caught in confe- which Mofes had a view of the promifed land, 
Knee of the intoxication. The wood of this and where he died, after appointing Joftuia his 
cc, although pretty hard, is only fit for fuel; fucceffor. (See Abarim.) Wells takes Pifgah 
id even for this purpofe the negroes very feldom and Ncbo to be different names of the fame moun- 
ter, employ it, on account of its fingular qua- tain, a part or branch of the mountains Abarim. 
yjuft mentioned. The bark is rough, brown, (Deut.'xxxii. 49. compared with Deut. xxxiv 1.) 
d thick ; the tree fends forth a confiderable Or that the top of Ncbo was peculiarly called 
anher of branches, and is well clothed with Pifgah f or fome other part of it, cut out in fleps, 
wes, which refemble thofe of the pea, are thick, as the primitive word denotes : and thus it is ren- 
ttony, and of a deep green. The bark ufed for dered by Aquila, v by a Greek word fignifying cut 
Hlbove-raentioned purpofe is chiefly that of the out . Jerome. 

Nfc (2, 3.) Pisgah, a city and territory of Paleftintf, 

ft) PISCINA, in antiquity, a large hafon in a adjacent to Mount Pifgah. Jerome . 

place or fquare, where the Roman youth * PISH, inter]. A contemptuous exclamation. 
Wed to fwim ; and which was furrounded with This is fometimes fpoken and written p/banv. I 
kigh wall, to prevent filth from being thrown know not thbir etymology, and imagine them 
to it-— This word is alfo ufed for a lavatory a- formed by chance. — 

the Turks, placed in the middle court of a However they have writ the ftile of Gods, 
ofyue, or temple, where the muffulmen walh And made a pijh at chance or fufferance. Shak . 
wnfelves before they offer their prayers. —She frowned and cried pijh , when I faid a thing 

(*■) Pisciha, in geography a town and bifliop's that I ftole. SpeS . 

tof Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra ; 18 miles S. of # To Pish. v. n. (from tfie inteijedtion.] To 
l«ia, and 18 N. of Sora. exprefs contempt. — He turn'd over your Homer, 

WSCIOTA, a town of Naples, in Principato fliook his head, and pijh'd at every line of it. Pope . 
R; 16 miles W. of Policaftro. PISHOUR. See Peishore. 

4 PISCIVOROUS, adj. [pifels and voro.] Fifti- PISID 7 E, the ancient inhabitants of Pisidm. 

; living on fifti. — In birds that are not car- Cic. de Div. 1. c. 1. Liv. 37. c. 54, 56. 
ferous, the meat is fwallowed into the crop or PISIDIA, an inland country of Afia Minor, b*- 
to a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifc'rvorotu tween Phrygia, Pamphylia, Galatia, and Ifauria. 
rdi, where it is moiftenedand mollified by fome Mela , 1. c. 2. Strabo, xii. Ads, xiii, 14 — 52. 

^per juice. Raj. PISIN, a town of Maritime Auftria, in Iftria ; 

(1) rlSCO, a fea port town of Peru, in Lima, 4 miles N. of Pedena. 

micrly feated on the coaft of the South Sea, but PISIS, a native of Thefpia, who obtained great 
>w removed a quarter of a league from it, in influence among the Thebans and aded with 
wfequence of a dreadful earthquake, which hap- great zeal and courage, in defence of their liber- 
®ed on the 19th Od. 1682 ; when the fea retir- ties. He was at laft taken prifoner by Demetrius, 

I kalf a league, and then returned with fuch vio- who made him governor of Thefpia. 

that it overflowed nearly as much land be- Pi SI STRATI DiE, the two fons of Pifistratus, 
tod and deftroyed the whole old town. Pifco viz. Hipparchus and Hippias, who rendered them- 
Wains about 300 families, moftly negroes, mu- fclves as illuftrious as their father ; but the flames 
to*# and meftizocs, there being but few whites, of liberty were two powerful to be cxtinguiftied. 
Iwt 3 churches and a chapel for Indians. The The Pififtratidac governed with great moderation! 
W is fafe and capacious enough to hold a large but the name of tyrant or fovereign was infup- 
** 7 ; It is 18 miles from Chinca, and no SSE. portable to the Athenians. Of the confpiracy of 
‘Lima. Lon. 76. 15. W. Lat. 13. 36. S. Harmodius and Aristogitoh againft them, and 

(1.) Pisco, Old. See above. The ruins of the murder of Hipparchus, a full account is given 
**t<nvn are ftill vifiblc and extend from the fea under Attica, 0 10. Hippias was at laft expe!- 
^ ta the new town. led by the united HTorrc of the Athenians and ir 
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aflfen, The reft of the Pififtratid* followed him 

in his baniftiment ; and after they had refufed to 
accept the liberal offers or the princes of Thelfaly, 
and the king of Macedonia, who wiflied them to 
fettle in their refpedive territories, they retired to 
Sigxum, which their father had, in the fuinpiit 
of his power, conquered and bequeathed to his 
pofterity. After the banifliment of the Piliftrati- 
dac, the Athenians became uncommonly jealous 
of their liberty, and often facrificed the beft of 
their citizens, to their jealoufy of the influence 
which popularity and liberality might gain among 
a fickle and unfettled populace. (See P hoc ion.) 
The Piiiftratidx were banifhed from Athens about 
18 years after the death of Piliftratas. 

PISISTRATUS, an Athenian w’ho early diflin r 
guilhed himfelf by his valour in the held, and by 
his addrefs and eloquence at home. After he had 
rendered himfelf the favourite of the populace by 
his liberality, and by the intrepidity with which he 
had foUgbt their battles, particularly near Salami*, 
he refolvedto make himfelf’ mailer of his country. 
Evert thing feeincd favourable to his ambitious 
views ; but Solon alone oppofed him, and difeo- 
vered his duplicity before the public .'Tfl'embly. Of 
the various arts he adopted to attain the fupreme 
power ; and of his fuccefs, and repeated expul- 
sions and reftorations, a particular account is gi- 
ven under Attica, § 8, and 9. Upon his being 
the 3d time received by the people of Athens as 
their Sovereign, he facrificed to his refentment the 
friends qf Megacles, but did not iofe fight of the 
public good, and while he fought the aggrandize- 
ment qf his family, he did not neglect the dignity 
and the honour of the Athenian hamc. He died 
about A. A. C. .558, after he had enjoyed the fo. 
vereign power at Athens for 33 years, and was 
fucceeded by his fon Hipparchus. Pififtratus 
claims our admiration for his juftice, his liberality, 
and his moderation. Even when he had the fu- 
preme power, he often refufed to punifh the infb- 
lence of his enemies. In lhort had he been bom 
to the power he ulurped, he would have been a 
mod refpedtahle character; but the ut%noft juftice 
and moderarion in government can never vindicate 
the crime of usurpation. — It is to his labours, how- 
ever, that we are indebted for the prefervation of 
the poems of FJorner; and he was the firft, ac- 
cording to Cicero, \vhp introduced them at Athens 
in the order in which they now ftand. He alfp 
eftabliflied a public library at Athens ; and the va- 
luable books which he had diligently collected 
were carried into Perfia, when Xerxes made him- 
felf mafter of Athens. 

PISKOI, a town of Ruffla, in Archangel, on 
the Mefen j 188 miles £. of Archangel. 

(1.) * PISMIRE, n. /. \rnyrciy Sax. pifmicre , 
Dutch.] An ant ; an emmet. — 

His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 

Might fit a pifmire or a whale. Pn^r. 

— Prejudicial to fruit are pifmircs , caterpillars and 
mice. Jtfort. 

(2.) PISMIRES, are a kind of infers very com- 
mon in Africa ; of which there is lb great a varie- 
ty, and l'uch innumerable fwarms, that they de- 
ftroy not only the fruits of the ground, but even 
men and beads in fo lhort a time as one finglc 
right ; and would, without all doubt, prove more 
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fa ally deftru<ftive to the inhabitants, wet tkj 
not fo happily dcft.oyed by a proportionable;^ 
ber of monkeys, who greedily fend and dc\<8 
them. For a further account of theft mieds, Set 
Ant, Formica, and Terme$. As for lord* 
and fome other grievous plagues with which tie 
far greater part of the vaft continent of Airai 
afflicted* but which do not belong to thh 
fee Gryllus, N° II. § iv. j 

PISO, the hereditary cognomen of a bofiAi | 
the illufirious Roman family of the Cahurzii 
Calphurnii, w’hicli produced manygrus 4 
during the republic, as well as force infer l*.* 
lains. We fubjom a lpecimen of both cufib 

(1.) PISO, Lucius Calpumius, furnaiadf* 
on account of his frugality, was tribune tf t 
people, A. A. C. 149, and afterwards coolm.* 
ring his tribundhip, he publilhed a iaw aj £ 
extortion, entitled Lex Calpurnia def cornu rq» 
4 u. He happily ended the war in Siuv. T» 
reward the fcrvices of one of his fons,ttobl 
di fling uifhed himfelf in that expedition, U 
him by his will a golden crown* weigfcirg » 
pounds. Pi fo joined to the qualities of a 
tizcijthe talents of a lawyer, an orator, and bifttst 

(2.) Pi so, Caius Calpumius, a Roman 
who in the year 67 before Chrift, was 
the law' which furbid canvafflng for pub' 
intit led Lex Calpurnra tie am bit u. He 
all the firmnefs worthy of a conful in o« 
mod ftormy periods of the republic \ awi 
determined refolution, prevented the pwpl 
raffing Marcus Palicanus, a man of no merit, 
the confular dignity. 

(3,) Pi so, D ictus Calpumius, wis 
the reign of Auguftus, and governor of 
der Tiberius, whofe confident he was. It 
that by the order of this emperor he 
iqanicus to be poifbned. Being accukd 
crime, and feeing himfelf abandoned by 
dy, he laid violent hands on himfelf A. IV 
W40 a man of inlupportable pride and 
violence. Of this many inftances are 1 
but the following is -the moil extraordinary, 
horrible : Having ordered a foldier tobeeics- 
becaufe he had gone out of the camp with 
foldier and returned without him, the other » 
dier preiented * liimfelf to the centurion, ** 
finding he was not murdered, llopttheoeccW 
and all three went to pub, an : 
plaufe of the whole ai my. Whereupon Pile ? 
a flop to their joy by ordering all thw 
to death. ,, 

(4.) Pisq, Lucius, 1 Roman fenator, wkol 
tended the emperor Valerian in his unfcst 
expedition into Perfia; (Sec Persia, § 16 
after his capture or death, proclaimed kaoj 
ymperor; but was defeated, taker pritov** 
put to death, bv Yalens, A. D. 261. 

PISOGNE, a town of the Julian repute 
the department of Mincio, diftrict and late w - 
of Verona, with a harbour on the N. w , 
lake Ifeo; containing about 2000 dtir^ ' | 
have 3 iron founderies, with many iron » 
and carry, on a very active trade. Opftthcm- 

PISON, in ancient geography, thefrft | 
4 rivers that watered the garden ot Eden, v* 
Moles deferibes as “ enconjpaflhig the wheu'e - 
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fHflrfhb, where there is gold*” 8 c c. (Gen 
r y 12.) Some fuppofc the Pifon to be the Gan* 
£*; others particularly Calmet and Relaod take 
to be the Phasis, which runs N. through 
olchij, (which they fuppofe to be Havilab ,) 
om near the head of the Euphrates, to its exit 
i the Buxine Sea ; but thefc great commentators 
e evidently mi (taken, for the Phafis, initead of 
ling near the head of the Euphrates and running 
W. has its Source about 350 miles N. of the 
ad o$he Euphrates, and runs SW. into the Eux- 
r. The conjecture of Bochart and others ap- 
art to be more' probable, that the Pifon is the 
'.branch of the divided dreams of the Tigris 
d Euphrates, which runs along the tide of Ha- 
ah in Arabia, and encompafies an extenfive ter- 
ory. 

PiSONlA, in botany, Fingrico, a genus of 
: dicrcia order, belonging to the polygamia 
h of plants. 

• PISS. n.f. [from the verb.] Urine ; animal 
ter. — It would vex one more to be knocked on 
held with a pi /+ pot than a thunderbolt. Pope. 

' To Piss. %>. a. Xpijfer % Vr.pffin, Dutch.] To 
Ice water.— I charge the pi/png conduit run no- 

t but claret. Shak . — One ais pifes, the reft 
company. VEJi ranges 
Once pofiefs’d of what with care you fcve, 

Ihe wanton boys would pi/s upon your grave. 

Dryden. 

®SA, a town of Pruflian Lithuania ; 4 miles 
ren, 

PlSSABED. «./. A yellow flower grow* 
•thegrafs. 

Pissabcd, in botany. See Leontodon. 
wSASFALTO, a mountain in Bua. 
ISSASPHALTUM, earth pitch 5 a fluid, 
loc, mineral body, of a thick confidence, 
Jtfindl, readily inflammable, but leaving a 
«®n of grcyiih afhes after burning. |t arifes 
®f the cracks of the rocks, in leveral places 
fcifland of Sumatra, and iome other places 
fcEaft Indies, where it is much efteemed in 
Jhc disorders. There is a remarkable mine 
M the ifland of BuA, of which a curious de- 
ffion is given by Abbe Fortis, for which we 
t to his work. It is a fpecics of • petroleum. 
Njkeralocy, Part II. Chap . VI. Gen. Ill, 
and Petroleum, f III. Abbe Fortis fays, 
the piflafphaltum of Bua is correfpopdent to 
&& ! production, which by Haffelquflt, in his 
*ls, is called mumia minerale, and mumia 
iva Persian a by Kocrapfer, which the Egyp- 
made ufc of to embalm their kings. It is 
d in a cave of mount Caucafus, which is kept 
* and carefully guarded by order of the kii;g 
rfa. u Mumiahi, or native Perlian mummy 
Kccmpfer) proceeds from a hard rock in very 
t Quantity. It is a bituminous juice, that 
racs from the ftonv fuperfides of the hill, re- 
tag in appearance coarfe ihoemakers wax, as 
to its colour as in its dentity and du&ility. 
k adherent to the rock it is lefs folid, but is 
cd by the warmth of the hands. It is eafily 
d with oil, but repels water; it is quite 
of ftncll, and veiy like in fubftance to the 
*ian mummy. When laid on burning coals, 
» the fined of fulphur tempered a little with 
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ii, that of naphtha, not difagreeable. There are 
two kinds of this mummy ; the one is valuable 
for its fcareity and great a&ivity. The native 
place of the belt mummy is far from the accefs of 
men, from habitations, and from fprings of water, 
in the province of Daraab. It is found in a nar<* 
row cave, not above two fathoms deep, cut like 
a well out of the mafs, at the foot of the ragged 
mountain Caucafus.” Kampftr Ameni. Perf. This 
ddcription agrees perfe&ly with the piflafphaltum* 
or foflil mummy of Bua, differing only in the pri- 
vation of fmelJ, which perhaps is not totally want- 
ing in the Perfian mummy. Ope of the qualities 
afligned by M. Linnaeus to the flneft bitumen is to 
faioke when laid on the fire, as ours does, emit- 
ting a fmell of pitch not difagreeable, He be- 
lieves it would be very good for wounds, as the 
oriental mumia is, and like the pitch of Caftro, 
w hich is frequently ufed by the Roman furgeond 
for fra&ures, contuiions, and in many external 
applications. 

* PISSBURNT. adj . Stained with urine. 
PISSELASUM Indicum, Barbados Tar; a 
mineral fluid of the nature of the thicker bitumens, 
and of all others the molt approaching, in ap- 
pearance, colour, and confluence, to the true 
pissasvhaltum, but differing from it in other 
refpeds. It is very frequent in many parts of A- 
merica, where it is found trickling down the fldes 
of mountains in large quantities, and fometimes 
floating on the furface of the waters. It has been 
greatly recommended internally in coughs and o- 
ther disorders of the breaft and lungs. See Pe* 
troleum, N° a, $ I. 

PISSER, a mountain of Germany, in Tyrol $ 
4 miles SE. of Landeck. 

PISSIRUS, a town of Thrace, near the banka 
of the Nellus. Herodot. vii. c. 109. 

PISSOS, a town of France, in the department 
of the Landes ; 27 miles NW. of Tartas. 

Piss-pot, a bay on the S. coall of the Strain 
of Magellan ; 24 miles W. by N. of Cape Notch* 
Lon. 75. i2. W. Lat. 53. 14. S. 

(x.) * PISTACHIO. *./. [piftacbe, Fr. piftaccbi, 
Italian ; pijlacbia t Lat.] The pifiaebio is or an o|p» 
long figure, pointed at both ends about half an 
inch in length, the kernel is of a green colour and 
a foft and un&uous fubftance, much like the pulp 
of an almond, of a pleafant tafte : piftaebios were 
known to the ancients, and the Arabians call 
them pefiucb and feji .cb, and we fometimes Jifiicb 
nuts. Hill . — Piftachws, fo they be good, and not, 
mufty, joined with almonds, are an excellent 
pouvilher. Bacon. 

(2.) Pistachio, or Pistachia. See PiIta- 
cia 

(I.) PISTACIA, turpentine-tree, Piftacbia 
nut and Mafiicb tret ; a genus of the pcnundria 
order, belonging to ihe dioecia clafr of plants : 
and in the natuml method ranking in the 50th 
order, A^nentaceec. There are 9 fpccies ; of which 
the moll rcmakarble are, 

1. Pistacia lentiscus, the common maf* 
ticb tree 9 grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy* Being an evergreen, it has been preferred 
in this country in order to adorn the green-houLs~ 
In the countries where it is a native, it lifes to the 
height of x8 or 20 feet, covered with a grey bark 
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on the Item; but the branches, which are very large fhare of air admitted to them, 
numerous, are covered with a redd ilh -brown lurk, grecs they thou Id be expoftd 10 the apea ! 
and are garniibed with winged leaves, competed which at laft they w ill bear in all futons, ihd 
of 3 or 4 pair of fmall fpenrlhaped lobes, without not without great danger 01 being ddbo>«l»B 


an odd one at the end. This fpecies is commonly 
propagated by laying down the branches, though 
it may alfo be railed from the feed in the manner 
directed for the piftachia nut tree : (See N° 3.) and 
i.i this manner alfo may the true inaftich tree be 
railed. But this being more tender than any of 
the other forts, requires to be conftantly ill e It e red 
in winter, and to have a warm fituation in fum- 
rncr. Pillachia nuts are moderately large, con- 
taining a kernel of a pale greenifh colour, covered 
with a reddilh fkin. They have a pleafant, fweet, 
undtuous taile, refembling that of almonds ; and 
they abound with a fweet and well-tailed oil, 
which they yield in great abundance on being 
prelfed after bruiting them : they are reckoned a- 
jnongfl the analeptics, and are wholci'ome and 
nutritive ; and are by fome elteemed very proper 
to be preferibed by way of reftoratives, eaten in 
fmall quantity, to people emaciated by long ill- 
licfs. 


verc winters. 

(II.) Pistacia tree Black. Set Hama* 

* PISTE. ;/./. (French.} The track or 
a horft man makes upon tlie ground he goo 

PISTIA, in botany, a genus of the Uu 
order, belonging to the gynatftdm cUl» otp 
and in the natural method ranking inf* 
oid er, Mi/i t 'Uneu. 

PISTIL, n.f. among botamfts the little! 
column which is generally found intheo 
every flower. According to the Linnzran 
it is the female part of generation, whefc 
to receive and feertte the pollen, and p 
fruit. It conlilts of three parts, viz. gerat^ 
lus, and ltigma. See Botany, Index. < 

* PI ST ILLATION, n.f. { ptjiiium, Lit.) 
adt of pounding in a mortar. — Tht belt di 
we have are comminible, and fo far troa 
ing hammers, that theyfubnrit unt > 
relilt not an ordinary peille. Broovn. | 


(2.) Tistacia orif.ntALIS the true maftich fee 
of the Levant, from which the maftich is gather- 
ed, has been confounded by molt botanical wri- 
ters with the common maftich tree, above deferib- 
ed, though there are conliderable differences be- 
tween them. The bark of the tree is brown ; the 


PISTILLUM. See Bot a n y, Index. 
(1.) PISTOIA, a city of Italy, inEtruru,fiti 
on the Stella, in a beautiful and fertile pa* 


the foot of the Apennine mountains. 5 ? 
it is called Pi/iorium% and is faid to hi 
once a Roman colony. At prefent it is a 


leaves are compofed of two or three pa rs of fpcar- 
Ihaped lobes, terminated by an odd one: the 
enter lobes are the large ft ; the other gradually 
dimir.ilh, the innermoft being the leaft. There 
turn of a brownilh colour towards the autumn, 
w hen the plants are expeicd to the open air ; but 
if they are under glaffcs, they keep green. The 
leaves continue all the year, but are not fo thick 
as thofe of the common fort, nor arc tjic plant j 
io hardy. 

3. Pi st AC! A terebinth us, the pijlachia tree t 
grows naturally in Arabia, Pcriia, and Syria, 
whence the nuts are annually brought to Europe. 
In thofe countries it grows to the height of 25 or 
30 feet : the bark of the Item and old branches U 
of a dark ruflet colour, but that of the young 
branches is of a light brown. Thcic are gamilhed 
with winged leaves, compofed fometimes of two, 
at other times of three, pair of lobes, terminated 
by an odd one : theft lobes approach towards an 
oval lhape, and their edges are turned backward ; 
and thefe when bruifed, emit a finell limilar to 
that of the lliell of the nut. Some of thefe trees 
produce male and others female flowers, and fome 
hjve both male and female on the fame tree. The 
rtale flowers come out from the lides of the bran- 
ches in I oof : bunches or catkins. They have- no 
p. -tills hut five fmall ftamina crowned by large 
four-cornered fummits filled wit): farina; and 
nh. n this is difeharged, the flowers fall off. The 
fcntaU fiow ei s cornc out in chillers from the fldes 
o’ the branches : they have no petals, but a large 
oval germeii ftipporti ig three rtfhxH ftylcs and 
r 4 L fucceedjd by oval nuts. This fpccies is pro- 
pagated by its nits; which fliould be planted in 
puts filled with light kitchen-gat den earth, ai d 
pier.' , H into a moderate hot-bed to brine up the 
pianu; alien thae appear, they lb Quid have a 


lee, fuffragan of Florence. The flrettiJ* 
and regular, the houfes tolerably well bA 
poorly inhabited for want of trade. F< 
was an independent republic, but fine; it** 
durd by the Florentines in nco, it ha* boi 
declining condition. The cathedral lu*t 
handfome cupola, and a magnificent to 
afeend to it. In the chapel dedicated to $ 
where his relics are preferved, the wail* 
molt covered with plates of filver. Hcitfl 
marble llatues of very good work 
marble pulpit, the baflb-rehevos, rhe 
holds the holy water, and the fq*ar efctfj 
the work of John Pifano. There ts a fine 1 
Jefuits college, and the Francifcans, Do 
and Augullinians, have good churches, fc 
church of Madonna delP Umilta there ^ 
of Leo X. and of Clement VII. The F J ’ 
tuated in a large fquare is a lundfomcb 
fcvcral of the nobility have alfo very goal 
It is about 20 miles NW. of Florence. 
NE. of Pifa. Ton. 11. 29. E. Lat. 43 * 55*1 

(2.) Pistoia mountains, mountain* 5 ^ 
(loi.i, a part of the Apennines. There anrt* 
villages on them. The chief is St Ma-.ceh* 1 

(1.) * PISTOL. «./. I pijfole, 
fmall handgun. — Three watch the door 
tohi that none fhould iffue out. Slab .— I 
body of the horfe pafiVd within pijMk 
cottage. Clarendon. — Quickfilver dilc 
a p:ftol will hardly pierce through a 
Brown .— A woman had a tubercle » a i&f 
canthiift of the eye, cf the bignefccf *] 
let. IVijentun . — 

How Vcms is lefs qualifyM •* . 

With fword and p'lpU than vntb a* 

(2 ) Pistol, the fcalleft jiiece cf ^ 
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fcfrn at the faddle-bow, on the girdle, and in the PISUM, pease ; a genus of the decandm or- 
>ocket. The barrel is generally 14 incheR long, der, belonging to the diadelphia dafe of plants 
hftol barrels are forged in one piece; two at a and in the natural method ranking under the 3x4! 
ime, joined by their muzzles; and are bored be- order, Papdionace *. The fpecies are, 
ore they are cut afundcr ; whereby there is a fa- 1. Pisum Americanum, commonly called 
ing of time and labour, and a greater ctrtainty Cape-Horn pea , with an angular trailing ftalk, 
ftbe bore being the fame in both. The method whofe lower leaves are fpear-fhaped, lharply in- 
f welding, boring, polifhing, & c. is the fame with dented, and thofe at the top narrow pointed, 
tot of guns. See Musket, $ '6, 7. 2. Pisum Humile, the dwarf pea, with an e- 

(3.) Pistol Bay, a bay at the N. extremity of red branching (talk and leaves having two pair 
fcwfoundland. of round lobes. 

* ffe Pistol, v. a. [ pifloler , Fr.] to (hoot with 3. Pisum Maritimum, the fea pea, with foot- 
piftol. (talks which are plain on their upper fide, an an- 

il.) • PISTOLE, n.f. [piflole, Fr.] A coin of gular ftalk, narrow pointed ftipular, and foot- 
uny countries and many degrees of value. — I ltalks bearing many Bowers, 
tali d 1 (burden him of many hundred piftoles . 4. Pisum Ochrus, with membranacrous run- 

trydm; ning foot-ftalks, having two leaves and one flower 

(a.) Pistole, a gold coin, (truck in Spain and upon a foot-ftatk. 

1 fcveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. The 5. Pisum Sativum, the greater garden pea, 
iftole has its augmentations and diminutions, whofe lower ftipulae are roundilh, indented, with 
‘bich are quadruple piftoles, double piftoles, and taper foot-ftalks, and many flowers on a foot-ftalk* 
ilf piftoles. See Money, $ 9. There is a great variety of garden peafe now cul- 

* PISTOLET. n. f. [diminutive of piftol.] A tivated in Britain, which are diftinguilhed by the 

ttle piftol. — gardeners and feed fmen, and have their different 

Thofe unliekt bear-whelps, unfil’d piftolets , titles ; but as great part of thefe have been femi- 

That, more than cannon-lhot, avails or lets. nal variations, fo if they are not very carefully 

Donne . managed, by taking away ail thofe plants which 
(r.) i* PISTON, n.f. \pifton, Fr.] The moveable have a tendency to alter before the feeds are 
lit in feveral machines ; as in pumps and fy- formed, they will degtnerate into their original 
SftL whereby the fusion or attraction is caufed; ftate : therefore all thofe perfons who are curious 
Otmbolus. in the choice of their feeds, look carefully over 

U*) Piston, in pump-work, is a fhort cylinder thofe which they defign for feeds at the time when 
ifttUlor other folid fubftance, fitted exactly they begin to flower, and draw out all the plant9 
6flfccavity of the barrel or body of the pump, which they diflike from the other. This is what 
<* Hydros taticks, Sett* VII — X. they call roguing their peafe ; meaning hereby the 

PISTORIA, or Pistorium, in ancient geo- taking out ali the bad plants from the good, that 
ttphy, a town of Etruria, at the foot of the Ap- the farina of the former may not impregnate the 
ennincs; memorable for the defeat of Catiline; latter; to prevent which, they always do it be- 
3 w cnlled Pistoia. fore the (lowers open. By thus diligently draw- 

PlSTORlNE, a Spanifti coin. See Money, ing out the bad, referving thofe which come ear- 

lit ft to flower, they have greatly improved their 
PISTORIUS, John, M.D. and D.D. was born at peafe of late years, and are conftantly endeavour- 
fata, in 1546. He (Imbed medicine, and was ad- ing to get forwarder varieties ; fo that it would 
fcrdM.1). with nppiiufe; but his preferiptions be to little purpole in this place to attempt giv- 
•Wir.g attended with' fuccef% he quitted that ing a particular account of ail the varieties now 
and ftudied the law. Ilis merit pro- cultivated : therefore we (hall only mention the 
him the appointment of counfellor to Er- names by which they are commonly known, 
Frederick margrave of Badcn-Dourinch. He plac ing them according to their time of coming 
*1 embraced the Prottftant re’rgion ; but fome to the table, or gathering for ufe: 1. The golden 
•e after returned to the communion of the hot/fiur. 2. The Charlton. 3. The Readmg botfpur. 
‘arch of Rome. He became afterwards one of 4. Mafter's botfpur. 5. EJfcx botfpur. 6. The dwarf 
c emperor’s counfcllors, provoft of the cathe- pea. 7. The fugar pea. 8. Spani/h Morotto . 9. 

'al of Breflaw and domed ic prelate to the abbot Nonpareil. 10. Sugar dwarf. 1 1, Sickle pea . ia. 
Fulda. He wrote 1. Several ControTcrfial Tracts Marrowfat. 13. Rofe or crown pea. 14, Ronn- 
3 m(t the Lutherans. 2. Artis Cabaliflicx Scrip- rival pea. 15. Gray pea. 16. Pig pea; with fome 
r <h printed at Bile, 1587 ; a fenree and cunous others. 

‘Hedion. 3. Seriptorej rer*:m Pohnicarum. 4. 6. PiSUM Umbellatum, the rofe or crown 

tores de rebus Germamdj , in 3 vols. folio, pen , with 4 pointed acute ftipuli, and foot-ftaik* 

ifoj to 1613. This is a curious and fcarce bearing many flowers, which terminate the (talks, 
ftfonnance. The author died in 1608, aged 52. P 1 SUS, the fon of Pericres, and grandfon of 
PlSTOYA. See Pistoia. JEolus the founder of Pisa. Pauf. 15. 

PlSTRlNA, a town of S-rvia, 48 miles SW. of * PIT. n.f. [pit, Saxon.] 1. A hole in the 
Mfq and iGO K. of Ragufa. ground. — 

PISTRITZER, a river of Upper Saxony, which Tumble me into fome loathfome pit. Sbck . 

lM "do the Elbe, near the Wittenberg. Our enemies have beat us to the pit. Sbak. 

PlSUERGA, a river of Spain, which rifes in — Pits upon the fea-fbore turn into trefh water, 

* N. part of Old Caftile, and runs into the Du- by percolation of the (alt through the fand ; but 

% 10 miles SW. of Valladolid. in fome pieces cf Africa, the water in fuch pits 

\v.;i 
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vill become brackifh again. Bacon. 2 
profundity. — 

From the pit of Acheron 

M^et me i’ th’ morning. 

Into what pit thou feeft 

From what height fallen. 

3. The grave. — Lelt I become like them that go 
down into the pit. Pj'alm xxviii. 1. 4. The area 

on which cocks tight ; whence the phrafe, to fly 
the pit . — 

Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 

His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 

—They managed the difpute as fiercely, as two 
game-cocks in the pit. Lock*. 5. The middle part 
of the theatre. — 

Let Cully, Cockwook, Fopling, charm the pit. 

And in their folly fhew the writers wit. Dryd. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit. I)ryd , 
6. [Pis, pctSs old Fr. from peda j, Lat.] Any holiow 
of the body: as, the pit of the ftomach ; the arm 
pit. 7. A dint made by the finger. 8. A mark by 
a difeafe. 

* To Pit. 1?. a. 1. To prefs into hollows. — An 
anafarca, a fpecies nf dropfy, is charatferifed by 
the fliining and foftnefs of the fkin, which gives 
"way to the leaft impreflion, and remains pitted 
for fome time. Sharp. 2. To mark with lmali 
hollows, as by the fmall-pox. 

PITAHAIA, (Cactus Pitajaya , Lin. Syjf. Fege- 
tablium. Jacquin Am dr. 15 1. ed. 2. p. 75 M. J‘\ 
Carthagena ,) a ihrub peculiar to California, is .1 
kind ot beech, the fruit of which forms the great- 
eft harveft of the natives. Its branches are finely 
fluted, and life vertically from the if cm, fo as to 
form a very beautiful top. The fruit is like a 
horfe-chefnut. In fome white, in others yellow, 
Mild in others red, but always exquifitely delici- 
ous, being a rich fweet, tempered with a grateful 
r.cid. See Cactus. 

PITANE, in ancient geography, a town of A- 
fii Minor, in Aiolia, famous for bricks. Lucan. 
til. 30?. 

PITANGUA Oir acu. See Bcmetre. 

* PITAPAT, n.f. [probably from pas a pas y 
or paite patte, Fr.] 1. A flutter; a palpitation. — 

V lion meets him, and the fox’s heart went pita- 
pat. V Efl range. 2. A fight quick ftep.— Now I 
hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through the dark 
alley. Dry den. 

PITAITTS. See Biimldi. 

PITCATRNE, Archibald, M. D. a moft emi- 
nent phyfician and ingenious poet, defeended 
•rom the ancient family of the Pitcairnes of Pit- 
airne in Fifelhire. He was born at Edinburgh 
on the 25th of December 1652. He commenced 
fiis ftudies at Dalkeith ; and thence removed to 
the univerfity of PMmburgh, where lie improved 
himfelf in ciaflical learning, and completed a re- 
gular courfe of philoibphy. The law feems to 
have been his own choice, and to this feience he 
♦ li ned hi.s attention. With an ardour peculiar to 
himfelf, he purfued it with fo much intenfenefs, 
that his health btgan to be impaired. On this ac- 
count, his phyfieians advifed him to fet out for 
the fouth of France. By the time he reached Pa- 
ris, ht was happily fo far recovered, that he de- 
termined to renew his ftudies; but being inform- 
ed that there was no able profelVor of law in that 
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and finding feveral gentlemen of bn f. 
quamtance engaged in the fkudy of phync, ^ 
went with them to the leisures and ho!piu;;,i* 
employed himfelf in this manner for fereni 
till his affairs called him home. On hi> reto 

he applied himfelf chiefly to the math* 

His intimacy with Dr D. Gregory, the eckfeS 
mathematical profeflor, began about this 2 
Pitcairners progrefs in mathematic* wu rap»d,i 
correfpondent to his other purfmts. 
ments on the method of infinite feries thou 
ed, which Dr Wallis of Oxford afterward* 
iilhed, were a confpicuous and early proofelj 
abilities in this fcience. Had DrPtc3ir»f< 
tinued to profecute the ftudv of the law, j 
could he have moulded his principle* to 
times, the firft offices and honours ot the' 
might have been looked for withoirt prefi 
as the probable reward of fuch talents as be 
felled. Struck, however, with thechannsd 
thematical truth, which had been lately i 
duced into the philofophy of medicine, and 
ing to reduce the healing art to geometries 
thod, be unalterably determined on this Ids 
piring profclfion. In Edinburgh at that time thi 
was no fchooi, no hofpital, no opportunity of 1 
provement but the chamber and theftiep. “ 
therefore foon returned to Paris, where h? 
vated the objeft of his purfuit with hii 
enthufiafm, and with a fteadinefs from 
could not be diverted. On the 13th Ao*. 
lie received from the faculty of Rheim* tk 
gree of M. D. ; which, on the 7th Aug. it* 

likewife conferred on him by the univerfity n 

berdeen ; both being attended with marbkyft 
culiar diltindion. Other medical hotpj^H 
conferred on him in France and elfewhetc;kl 
nothing affords a more unequivocal teftiowfjfl 
his abilities than that which the ftirgeooisr£^| 
burgh gave, in admitting him, freeiy and 
cited, a member of their college. Noneta 
opportunities of judging of his merit an 
tioner, and on no phyfician did they ever' 
the fame public mark of refpe£. Sooni 
graduation at Kheims, he returned to 
where, on the 29th of November x6St. the Ri 
College of Phyfieians was inftituted; and 
name, among others, graced the original . 
from the crown In his Solutio Probimaut it kf 
• ver.toribus , the treatife above aliuded to, it 
covers a high degree of medical literatim 
makes life of it to vindicate Dr Harvey’s dm ll 
the difeovery of the circulation of tbc 
During his refidence in Scotland, hi<repoa^| 
became fo confiderable, that, in 1691, the 
fity of Leyden foliated him to fill the 
chair then vacant. Such an honourable 
ny of rcfptd, from a foreign nation, a d 
fuch an univerfity, cannot perhaps be pn>i^ 
in the medical biography of Great Britain™ 
Pitcairne’s well known political principles eld 
ed him from promotion at home: he ttead 
accepted the invitation from abroad; and,o*ll 
the 26th of April 1692, delivered, at Leydew^ 
elegant and mafterly inaugural oration: (M 
qua oftenditur median am ab oniru phikfipbcrxtjA 
ejfe Itberam . He difeharged the duties ot 
iice at Leyden fo as to anfwer the fin?** 
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xpe&ations. He taught with a perfpicuity and tultations from abroad; and no one from all ac- 
loquence which met with univerfal applaufc. counts, ever pradtifed with greater Ci^acity a id 
.t the fame time, he was not more celebrated a3 fuccefs. The emoluments of his profeflion inufl 
profcflbr than as a practical phyfician ; and not- have been great ; but his charities are known to 
ithftanding the multiplicity of his bufinefs in have been correfpondent. The poflelBon of mO- 
)th thefe characters, he found leifurc to publifh ney he poftponed to more liberal objects: hecol- 
veral treat ifes on the circulation, and fome o- ledtrrd one of the fineft private libraries in the 
itr of the moll impo tant parts of the animal e- world ; which was purebafed, after his death, by 
inomy. Prevloufiy to this he had mamed a the Czar of Mufcovy. Notwithftdnding the fa* 
i'jghtcr of Col. James Hay of Pitfour, by whom tigucs he underwent in the exercife of his profef- 
: had two children who died young. At the lion, his conftitution was naturally delicate. A- 
3lc of the fellion he fet out for Scotland, with bout the beginning of October 1713, he became 
intention of returning in time for the fucceed- affected with his laft i line Is; and on the - jd he 
g one. On his marrying the daughter ot Sir died, regretted by fcience as its orn iment, by his 
rchtbald-Stcvtnfon, the object ot his journey, her country as its boaft, and by humanity as its. 
iat'.ons would on no account confent to part with friend. The prefent noble family ot Kelly are his 
m again. He was therefore reluctantly obliged defendants. Some anonymous publications are 
remain ; and he wrote the univerfity a polite attributed to Dr Pitcaime, particularly a treatita 
lology, which \va 3 received with the utmoft re- De Legibus Hiftorix Naturalise See.; but the only 
et. He even declined the molt flattering folici- ones he thought proper to legitimate are his Dif- 
dons and tempting offers to fettle in London, Jertationes Mcditxe and a Ihort eflay J De Salute. 
ulecd he foon came into that extenfive practice Pitcairn* Green, a village of Perthfhire, in the 

• which his abilites entitled him, and w^s alfo pari Hi of Redgorton. . 

pointed titular profeflbr of medicine in the u- Pitcairn’s Is land, an ifl and in the $. Pacific O- 
verfity of Edinburgh. In a fcience fo flowiy cean, 6 or 7 miles long and a broad. It has neither 
ogreflive as that of medicine, Dr Pitcaime did river nor harbour, but high mountains, which are 
great deal. By labouring in vain for truth in vifible at 45 miles diftance. All the S. coaft is 
ik road, he faved many the fame drudgery, and rocky. Lon. 133. a 1. W. Lat. a 5. a. S. 
icrtby (bowed the necefTity of another. He not PITCA 1 THLY. See Pitkeathly. 
oly exploded many fa lie notions of the chtmifts (1.) * PITCH, n.f. [pie, Six. pix, Lat.] t. The 
ad Gaienifts, which prevailed in his time, but relin of the pine extracted by rue and infpiHa- 
of thofe too of his own left. In particular, ted. — They that touch pitch will be defiled. Prov - 
ktOwwed the ahfurdity of referring all difeafes A rainy vapour 

ifld their cures to an alkali or an acid. lie refut- Comes on as biacke as piuh. Chapman . 

*1 the idea of fecretiou being performed by pores —Of air and water mixed together, and contain* 
ifcently fhaped, Bellini’s opinion of etfervef. ed with tire, is made a black colour; as in char* 
in the animal fpirits with the blood, and coal, oil, pitch , and links. Peacbam. — 
lordli's of air entering the blood by refpiration. A veflel fmearM round with pitch. Milton. 

le proved the continuity of the arteries and a. [From piQs, Fr. Skinner. j Any degree of eleva- 
do*; and feems to have been the firft who tion or height. — 

“owed that the blood flows from a fmailer capa- Weak ihe makes ftrong, and ffrong things 

‘tyinto a larger; that the aoita, with refpeft does increafe, 

ftthc arterial fyftem, is the apex of a cone. In Till it the pitch of higheft praife exceeds. Spen/i 
gthertfore he may be confidered as the latent How high a pitch his refolution foars. Sbak . ♦ 

P“g of the difeoveries refpetting the powers Mount aloft with thy imperial miftrefs, 

frtnjphe blood. He introduced a fimplicity And mount her pitch . Sbak . T. Atulron. 

» prefeription unknown in pharmacy before his Between two hawks, which flies the higher 

1016 1 And fuch was the date of medicine in this pitchy 

»antry, that fcarcely have the works of any co- I have, perhaps, fome (hallow judgment. Sbak . 
tmporary or preceding author been, thought That greatt worke maintaines z pitch above 

f arthy even of prefervation. As to the errors of All mental powers. Chapman. 

philofophy, let it be remembered, that no Driven headlong from the pitch of heaven, 

Mwy has as yet flood the teft of many years in down 

^nlightcned period. His own hung very iooiely Into this deep. Milton 9 s Par . Lojl. 

ihout him; and the prefent generally received —Others expectation was railed 'to a higher pitch 
wtice differs from his very little in reality. He than probably it would. Ham>nond.~~ 
reated inflammatory and hemorragic difeafes by Cannons fooot the higher pitches, 

Ceding, purging, and bliflering, as has been done The lower we let down their breeches. lliulib. 
inrfonply and folely on the different theories — Alcibiades was one of the beft orators of his 
His method of adminiflering mercury and age,notwithflanding he lived at a time when lcam- 
Starved at this day ; and with refpeift ing was at the hichefl pitch. AdJijWs Whig Ex • 
jo febrile, nervous, glandular, anddroplical affee- aminer. 3. Higheft rife. Not ufed. — 

Dons, they feem to be as often the opprobriums A beauty warning, and diftrefled widow, 

u “ c now as they were then. Dr Pitcaime Seduc’d the pitch and height of ail his thoughts 

j"*tuniverfal!y confidered as the firft phyfleian of To baft dcciciifioii. Sbak 

tjnic. No one appears ever to have had fo 4. State with refpe£t to lownefs or height. — 
praiflice in this country, or fg many cou- From this high pitch let us defeend. Milt. 

' 0l XVII. Part ii. l ift Uy 
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By how much from the top of wond’rous 
glory* 

To low eft pitch of abjeft fortune fali’n. Milt. 

5. Size; ftature.— 

That infernal monfter — 

’Gan high advance his broad difcoloured breaft 
Above his wonted pitch. Spenfer. 

It is of fuch a fpacious lofty pitch , 

Your roof were not fufficient to contain it. Shah. 

So like in perfon, garb and pitchy * 

’Twas hard t’ interpret wh'ch was which. Hud . 

6. Degree ; rate. — 

Manflaugbter lb all be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton. 

Our retident Tom 
From Venice is come. 

Talks at the fame pitch. 

Is as wilt is as rich. Denham* 

Ho pitch of glory from the grave is free. 

. H r afler. 

—Evangelical innocence amounts to fuch a pitch 

of righteoufiiefs, as we call lincerity. South . — 

When the fun’s heat is thus far advanptd, ’iis but 
juft come up to the pitch of another let of vege- 
tables. WootkvartTs Nat. Hijf. 

(2.) Pitch ($-r. dUf. 1 .) is a tenacious oily fub- 
ftanct drawn chiefly from pines and firs»aiKlufed in 
flipping, medicine, and various arts: it is more pro- 
perly tar infpiflated by bot.mg it over a flow fire# 
See Tar. The bell black pitch is made of the 
refule of rolin autl turpentine, fuch as will not 
pafr through the draw fiitre, and the cuttings a- 
round the incifion on the tree. Thefc material 
are put into a boiler 6 or 7 feet in circumference, 
and 8 or 10 feet high. Fuel is laid around the 
top, and the materials, as they melt, flow thro’ a 
channel cut in the fire-place into a tub haif filled 
with water. It is then very red and aim oft Hqmd. 
To give this a proper confiftence, it is pot in a 
cauldron placed i* a furnace, and boiled down 
in the fame manner as rofin, but it require# much 
left precaution and double the time, ft is then 
poured into moulds of earth, and forms the btft 
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When the vidor 

Had conquer'd Thebes, he pitch'd up*® th 
plain 

His mrghty camp. Dfyden's 

To Chnflis’ ple^fing plains he took hh wq, 
There pitch'd his tents. Dr/*a 

Their proud foes rn pitch'd pavilion* br. 

Dnt% 

2. To order regularly. — He deferibeth the 
ner how to pitch a field. Hoohers—Qnt puht 
battle would determine the fide of the Spu* 
continent. Addijon. 3. To throw headloag; It 
caft forward. — 

They'll not pitch me i'th’mrre. SbakTao^ 
— They would wreftie, and pitch the bar w* 
whole afternoon. Spectator. 4. To fixuar A 
Pitch, [pieoy Lat. from the nour-.} — 

The pitched vcflcls glide with eady fva*, 

—Some pitch the ends of the timber in the vxU 
to prdVrve them from the mortar. Mum 1 Ha* 
than. Ex. — 1 pitched over the convex vtrythsh^ 
by dropping mclttd pitch upon it. AVicfau 
ticks, 5. To darken. — 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her ch«W 
And pitch'd the lily tir&ure of her fact. 

Soon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with fullen cloud. 

6# To pave. Abifwortb. 

(2.) * To Pitch, v. ». r. To light; tain* 
— Take a branch of the tree whereon tkjrjHh 
and wipe the hive dean. Mortimer. 2.fiH 
headlong. — 

Forward he flew, and pitching on hilW 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dad. 

3. To fix choice: with upon.— 

They’re all alike, yet we lhali pitch 
On one that fits our purpofe. L 

—A free agent will pitch upon fuch a pjgtMr 
choice. More.— I pitched iron this con 1 * 
that parents owe their children fpiritual 
tion to their mind. Digbj. — The cuvctoatflfcj 


black pitch. came by degrees to pitch upon one thing 

(1.) Pitch, Bastard, a mixture of colophony, *ther. IfFJirange. — Pitch upon the beftegrifl 
black pitch, and tar. They are boiled down to- life, and coftom wiU render it the 
gether and put into a barrel of pine wood, form- 
ing, when mixed in equal portions, a very liquid 
fubftance called in France bray gras. If it is de- 
fired of a thicker confiftence, a greater proportion 
of colophony is added, aud it is caft into moulds. 

(.4) Pitch, Fossil, or ) See Mineralogy, 

(4.) Pitch, Mineral. ) Part II. Chap. VI. 

Gen. III. Sp. 4. and Petrol lum. 

(5.) Pitch Stone. See Minfralogy, Part H. 

Chap. IV, Cla/j I. Ord. 1. Gen. II. Sp. 5. 

(1.) # To Pitch. «i». a. preterite pitchedy parti- 
ciple pitchedy anciently pight . See Picht. [appic- 
ciare , Italian.} 1. To fix; to plant. — 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Tbeir brave pavilions. Shah. Trail . and Crejffl 
Sharp flakes, pluckt out of hedges, 

They pitched in the ground. Shah . Henry VI. 

He counfclled how to hunt his game, 

What dart to caft, what net, what toil to pitch. 

Fairfax. 

Mahometcsr pitched his tents in a littie u ea- 
dow. Knollcs. 


life, and coftom wiU render it the 
htfon — 1 tranflated Chaucer, and among" there* 
pitched on the wife of Bath’s talc. D"*** 4* *• 
fix a tent or temporary habitation.— They 
by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. ifi. 40* 

* PITCHER, n.f. [fichfr, French.] i. Antai- 
then vctKel ; a water pot. — 

With fuddain fear her pitcher down ftt tbr* 
And fled away. ' 

Pitchers have ears, and 1 hare many ftfwslj 

Wc read of kings, and gods, that I 
took 

A pitebery fill’d with water, from the I 

— Pyreicus was only famous for coantcrfc itinyj 
bafe things ; as earthen pitchers and a f 
Peacham on Drawing . — 

Hvlas may drop his pitebery none w ® 5 ^Vj 

a. A.n inftrument to picTce the ground in 
any thmg is to be fixed. — To the hill* P 0 ^ 1 *^ 
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fct deep in the ground, with a fquarc iron pit- beginning with the W/r; or Juecinum nigrum, to 
tore row. Met. Hujb. the variegated lithanthrnx ; in the fecond he rec- 

' PITCHFORK, n.f. [pitch and fork. ] A fork kons 7 varieties, beginning with the lithanthrnx 
b which com 15 thrown upon the waggon. — cleg anti JlruSlura. to thn facie gran ul at a > and he 
old lord in Lticefterlhire amufcd himklf with forma the 4th clafs with the earthy and poorer 
ftdm $ pitchforks and fpadcs. Swift. kinds of t'offil coais. He feems, however, to have 

' PiTCHlNESS. n.f. [from pitchy.] Blackncfs; been puxxicd with the 11 aty coals, as he ranges 
knefc. them in a feparate clafs, perhaps to Hit iter himft-If 

ETCHING, n.f. in Tea-affairs, may be defined from the critical objections of thofe numerous fu- 
ff rtical vibration which the length of a lhip perficial naturalifts, who oniy look for the appl- 
ies about her centre of gravity; or the move- rent configuration, without almoft any regard to 
rthy which Jhe plunges htr head and after-part the component p^rts of fofliis. The coal-trade is 
BBtciy into the hollow of the fia. This mo- of infinite importance to Great Britain, which ne- 
r tnay proceed from two caufes; the waves ver could have arrived at its prefint commercial 
ch agitate the veffd ; and the wind upon the eminence without it; and tln^ eminence it will 
k, which makes her Roop to every blaft thereof, be impollible to retain if coal ffouM ever become 
;irA abfolutely depends upon the agitation of fcarce. This we trufl 19 not likely to be the cafe, 
Aa, and ii not fiifceptibleot inquiry ; and the though Mr Wlihjuns txprefies great fears for it, 
md is occafioned by the inclination of the and informs us that at Newxafile and in many 
U, and may be lubmitted to certain effabiilh- parts of ScotUnd the mines rear the fea are already , 
naxims. When the wind adls upon the fails, whuffed, the firft confequtnce of which mull be an 
malt yields to its effort, with an inclination enormous rife in the price. Set his obfervations 
ch ircreafes in proportion to the length of the on this fubjtrtt in his Natural Hjftcryqf the Mine* 
t, to the augmentation of the wind, and to the ral Kingdom, p. 156, &c. This author fays, that 
iparatire weight and diftribution of the lhip*$ coal was not difeovered till between the middle 
Bg. The rcpulfion of the water, to the effort of the nth and beginning of the 13th centuries : 
raiity, oppofes itielf to |his inclination, or at it is* therefore, according to him, 400 years fince 
toltaios it, by as much as the rcpulfion ex- it was firft difeovered in Britain, but they have 
b the momentum, of abfolule effort of the not bfcen in common ufe for more than 200 years. 

If upon which the wind operates. At the The fame author gives us many pertinent obferva T 
^cach blaft, when the wind fiifpends its ac- tions on the appearances and indications of coal* 
Mhs rcpulfion lifts the vefl'ei ; and thefe fuc- inftrutfions about fearchiog for it, remarks on 
m inclinations and repuifions produce the falfe and doubtful fymptoms of coal; for all 
*n»cm of pitching, w hich is very inconvenient ; which, together with his obfcrvations ou the dtf- 
1 when it is confiderablc, will greatly jretard ferent kinds of Scots coal, we rtfei* our readers tot 
ccwrfe, as well as endanger the mall, and the work itfelf; the firft part of which, occupying 

0 the vrffcl. the largeft proportion of the firft volume, is upon 

PITCHY, adj. [from pitch.'] k. Smeared with the jlrata of coal, and ou the concomitant Jlrata. 
k— ‘ See alfo Coalery. 

The planks, their pitchy covYu^gs waffl’d HTEA. See Pitu e a, N° i — 4. 

away, PITEOU, an ifland, near the coaft of China* 

bw yield. Dryden. Lon. 137. o. E. of Ferro. Lat. 25. ao. N. 

wwgthc qualities of pitch.-~Native petro^.. f PITEOUS, adj. (from pity.] 1. Sorrowful; 
•k no other than this very pitchy fubltance, *9^>urnful ; exciting pity. — 
fyferth of the ftrata by the water. Woodward K * When they heard that pit com (trained vo'^e, 
Jjto. 3 * Black; dark; difmal.— In haftfc forfook their rural merriment. Sptnftr. 

Night is fled, The muff arch deed of piteous malt icre, r 

^ole pitchy mantle over-veii’d the earth. Shak. That ever yHithis land was guilt y of. Hsch . fit 

1 will fort a pitchy day for thee. Henry VI. Which when Deucalion wiih a piteous look 

Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears. Beheld, he wept. Dryden . 

Prior. %. Compafiionate ; tender.— , 

) * PITCOAL. n.f [pit and eoal.] Foffile Piteous transfer it to the mournful fwain. 
•"The btft fuel is peat, the next charcoal Prior . 

of pitcoal or cinders. Mort. Hujb . She gave him, piteous of his cafe, 

(Pit-coal, or Stone coal. See Chemis- A fhaggy tap’ftry. Pope's Dunclad. 

Index j Coal, Lithanthrax, Minera- 3. Wretched; paltry ; pitiful.— 
r t Part II. Chap- VI. Gen . IV. Part 111 , Chap. Piteous amends ! unlrfs 

*nd Xylanthrax. Mr Bertrand, redu- Be meant our erand foe. Milt. Par . l.ojl. 

I kinds of coals to fix general clafles, viz. * PITEOUSLY, adv. [from piteous.] In a pitc- 

tb anthrax ligneus; a. Petrofus; 3. Terre f- ous manner. — 

4* Piccus ; 5. Fiffilis ; 6. Mineralifatus. He Ruthful to hear, yet prtcoujly perform’d. Shak. 

that the Scots coals are heavier, and burn * PITEOUSNESS, n . /. tlrum piteous. J Sor- 
> well as thofe of Newcaftle ; that thofe of rowftilntfs ; tendernefs. 
burn quicker; and thole from Braffac in * PITFALL, n.f [pit and fall.] A pit due and 
rgne, and from La Foff’e, burn with a more covered, into wh ch a palfenger fails unexpectedly, 
able flame, flee. ButMrMorand.in his Nomcn- Poor bird! thoud'ft never fear the net nor 

tPaifoHncc. diliributes ail forts of pit-coals in- lime, 

cUllc6 : In the firft he places nine varieties. The pitfall , nor the gin. 

Ffffa 
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•—Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandy s. buried alive under the mountain, and ftnig£*c 4 :t 
— Tbtfe hidden pitfalls Were fet thick at the cn- fuch tjmes tp throw off his burden. Ot'U. M*. 


fra< cc of the bridge. Addifon. 

(i.) * PITH, n.f [pitte, Dutch.] i. The mar- 
row of the plant ; the foft part in ttye mldft of 
the wood. — If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground ? 
hath he pith finely taken forth, and not altoge- 
ther, but fome of it left, it will bear a fruit with 
little or no core. Bacon* s Nat. H>Jl . — 

Her folid bones convert to foiid wood, 

To pith her marrotyj and to lap her biood. 

Bryden. 

а. Marrow. — 

As doth the pitk x which left our bodies flack, 
Strings fall the little bones of neck and back ; 
So by the foul doth death firing heav’n and earth. 

Bonne. 

—The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the fpinal marrow or pith to 
paft along. Ray, 3. Strength: force . — Pifh in 
Scotland ja (till retained as denoting ftrength, 
Either corporeal or intellectual: as, that defies 
$\\ your pitb.—r ' 

Guarded with grandfires, babies and old wo- 
men, 

Or pafs’d. or not arriv’d to pith and puiftance. 

Shak. 

Since thefe arms of mine had fever* years pith. 

Shah.. 

4. Energy} cogency; fulnefs of fentiment ; clofe- 
flefs and vigour of thought and (tile. 5, Weight ; 
moment ; principal part. — 

That’s my pith of bufinefs. Shah. 

Enterprises of great pith an& moipent. Shall 

б . The quinteirence ; the chief part.— 

The owner of a foul difeafe, 

To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev’n on the pith of life, Ham&rt. 

(a.) Pith, in vegetation, is the foft fpongy fub- 
ftancc contained in the central parts of plants aud 
trees. 

(1.) PITHEA, Pet 4, or Pitea, a province of 
bwedifh Lapland, bounded on the N. by Lula, or 
Luhlia, E. by Bothnia, S. by Uhma or Elma, and 
W. by Norway. 

(2.) PiTHrAi a riyer which runs acrofs the 
above province, and falls i to the Gulf of Bothnia. 

(3.) Pith E a, or Pitea, the capital of the above 
province, 1.) it feated at the mouth of the ri- 
ver (N® a.) on a fmall lfiand which is joined to 
the continent by a wdoden bridge. It has a good 
barbour and a fchiool, the ftreets run in parallel 
lines, but t^e church ia on the other fide qf the 
fridge. It ib 8q miles SW. of Tornea. Lon. aa. 
40. E. Lat. 6 $. it. N. 

(4.) Pith e a, Old, a town in the above pro- 
vince, 3 miles above Pithea, which was built by 
Ouftavus Adolpbuo in 1621, but was totally burnt 
in 1666; on which the flew town (N w 3.) was 
built at the mouth of the river. Old Pithen, how- 
ever, is now a large village, confiding of a great 
number of houfe 3 , fcattered \rregularly on a fine 
common. 

PlTHECtJSA, an ifland of Italy, on the coaft 
Etruria, anciently called AEnaria, with a towh 
fo named on the top of a fnountain. It was fub- 
je£t to earthquakes and had a volcano ; which led 
mythologies to fay, that the giant Typhor* was 


* PITHILY, adv. [from pithy.] Withftre^i; 
with cogency; with force. 

* PITHINESS, n. f. [from pithy.] E&ery.i 
ftrength. — No lefs defervetb his wittmef* ir ef- 
fing, hhpithinefs in uttering, his conipiamt of b.% 
lo lovely. Spmfer. 

PITHIVIERS, a town of France, in the 
of the Loire; ai miles ENE. of Orleans, aud z 
NW. of Montargis. 

* PITHLESS, adj. [from pith.] x. 
pith, wanting ftrength.— 

Weak Ihoulders oycr-born Yrith burtksf 
grief 

x And pi thief s arms. S* 

2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 

PITHO, in the mythology, the goddefs cf** 
fuafion among the Romans, the daughter of 
cury and Venus. She was represented will 1 
diadem on her head, to intimate her infijeicc r * 
ver the hearty of man. One of her arms rpptsr 
ed raifed as in the attitude of an orator hanrp 
ing in a public aflembly; and with ihert&rftc 
dioids a thunderbolt and fetters, made within 
ers, to fignify the powers of reasoning antfdc at- 
tractions of eloquence. A cadtfcetis, 
of perfuafion, appeark at her feet, with 
ings of Pemofthenes and Cicero, thet»»«* 
celebrated orator? among the ancients, whussto* 
ftood how to command the attention pfrt>eirafi& 
ence, and to roufeand animatetheir variouspaftow 

PITHOEUS. SeePiTHou. 

P 1 THOLAUS, and Lycozhron, two notes! 
Phene, who killed tho tyrant Alexander, anilnitd 
tfie kingdom ; but were expelled by Philip E. 4 
Maceddn. 

PITHOM> one of the cities which 
built for Pharaoh in Egypt (Exod, ». ujyjjl 
their fervitude. This is probably the 
with Patbumph mentioped bv Htrodott%<Sfc» 
he places upon the canal made by the ksBgfte 
cho and DariQs to join the Red Sea with wM 
and confequently with the Mediterranean TMi 
was an arm of the Nile called Patbmetic*h 
njrcnSf Pbatnicus, or Pbatniticns. Bochart Ca* 
that Pithom and Raamfes are about five kag« 
above the divifion of the Nile, and beyond th» 
ver : but this aflVrtion has no proof fnan asrirj 
ty. Marfham will have Pithorp to be the 
Pelusium or DamiettaJ 

PfTHOU, or Pithoeus, Peter, a Frencksa 
of great literary eminence, deice nded of ansdB 
ar\<¥ nhbl^ family in Normandy, and born 
In 15391. He firft fttidied at Troyes, and dk 
wards at Paris, where he became the ichofcra 
friend of Turnebus. Having acquired thfS 
guages and belles lettres, he was placed und^ 
facins at Bourges to fhidy civil law, and 
panied him to Valencei I11 1560, he renm*!r 
Paris. In 1563, he publifh^d Aehvr/bria 
which lai^l the foundation of that great 'afcdcrt 
five fame he aftenvards acquired. Soon afterft 
Henry’ III. advanced him to feme confid‘d 
pofts ; in which* as well as at the bar, he 
ted himfelf moft honourably. Either thn* 
thefe favours or through fear, he abjured tkv f 
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tant religion, and embraced the Catholic. He plesfe no longer, than fof that pitiful fpace of time' 
awards attended the duke of Montmorency in- while it is committing. South . — If thefe pitiful 
England. Henry III. and IV. were greatly o- thanks were arfwerable to this branching head, I 
ged to him for Combating the League in the fhould defy all my enemies. V EJl range.- -What 
intrepid manner, and for many other fervices. entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a ma- 
dams died upon his birth-day in 1596, leaving chine, where we fee the fuccels of the battle from 
lind him a wife whom he had married in 1579, the beginning. Dry den's Did. to Jirv. 

1 fome children. Thuanus {ays he was the * PITIFULLY, adv. [from pitiful.] 1. Withr 
ill accomplifhed man of the age in which he pity ; with compaflion. — Pitifully behold the for- 
rd. He collected a very valuable library, con- rows of our hearts. Comm. Prayer . a. Mourn- 
ing a variety of rare M.SS. as well as printed fully 5 in a manner that moves compaflion. — 

>ks. He publifhed a great number of works He beat him moft pitifully* Shak . 

90 law, biftory, and clallical literature ; and he — When any great evil has been upon them, they 
re fcveral new and correct editions of ancient would figh and groan as pitifully as other men. 
iters. He was the firft who made the world ac- Til/otfon. 3. Contemptibly ; defpicably. — Thole 
ainted with the Fables of Phiedrtis : which, to-’ men, who give themielves airs of bravery on re- 
ber with the name of their author, were* utter- fleeting upon the laft feenesof others, may behave 
unknown and unheard of, till publilhed from a the moft pitifully in their own. Clarijfa . 

, S. of his. * PITIFULNESS. n.f. [from pitiful.'] j. Ten- 

* PITHY, ad}, [from pith!) 1. Confifting of dernefs ; mercy ; companion. — Bafilius giving 

b.— The pithy fibres brace and ft itch together infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane’s valour in 
ligneous in a plant. Grew’j Cofmcl. — conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, com- 

Thc Heretoidian plant that likes manded no more words to be made of it. Sidney . 

P approach the quince, and th’ elder’s pithy 2. Delpicablenefs ; contemptiblencfs. 

Item. Philips „ PIT 1 GL 1 ANO, a town and fortrefs of Etruria, 

Strong ; forcible ; energetick. — * 23 miles F.NE. of Orbitello. 

, Yet the with pithy words, and counfel fad, PITIHEMPO, a mountain of Afia, in Thibet, 
k?l ftrove their fudden rages to revoke. Spenfer . which bounds that country omthe NW. . 

1 mult begin with rudiments of aft, # PITILESLY. adv. [from pitilefs.} Without 

Mow pleafant, pithy and cftelhi.il, mercy. 

Han hath been taught by any. Shak . * PITILESNESS. n.f. Unmercifulnefr. . 

'Many rar c pithy laws concerning * PITILESS, adj. [from pity.} Wanting pity ; 

|W*orth of aftro'ogic learning. Httdibras . wanting compaflion; mercileis.— 

* Thi s pithy fpeech prevail’d, and all agreed. Fair be ye lure, but prpud anji pitilefs, 


Dry den. 

Goodman Fad wat very fhort, but pithy. Addif. 
tlTHYNIA, an ancient name of Chios. 
HTHYUSA. See Milttcs, N° 2. 
mi, a town of Thibet, 204 miles S. of Latac, 
•PITIABLE, adj. [pitovable, Fr. from pity.} De- 
pity. — The pitiable perfons relieved, are 
Mamtly under vour eye. Atierbury . 

PITIABLE NESS. n.f. [from pitiable.] State 
fening pity. — For the pitiablenefs of hisjgno- 
Marn! unwilled miftakc, his negled thereof 


If be excufed. Kettlebell. 
•PITIFUL. adj. I fiitv and 


adj. {pity and full.] 1. Melancholy; 


Wing companion. — -Some, who have not defer- 
d judgment of death, have been for their good’s 
t aught up and carried ftraight to the bough ; 
ldT»g indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spcnfcr . — 
A light moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 
Paft {peaking of in a king. Shak. King Lear. 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures. Shak. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? Sandy s. 
■Conuder what a pitiful condition we had been 
* Ray on the Crcat. 2. Tender ; compaflionate. 

Would my heart w ere Hint, like Edward’s, 
Or Id ward’s foft and pitifd , like mine. Shak. 
: & pitiful to my condemned foils. Shak. 
Kmry ; contemptible ; defpicable. — That’s vil- 
and lhcws a moft pitiful ambition. Shak . — 
® f .» in a wild pamphlet, belides other pitiful ma- 
S mi,f S would fcarce allow him to be a gentle- 
f *in. ifotton. — This is the doom of fallen man, 
rr,u ? s to fpin out his days and him fell into one 
controverted conclufion. South.— Sin can 


As is a ftorm- Spenfer. 

Hadft thou in perfon ne’er oflended me, 

Even for his ft ike am I now pitilefs. Shak. 

My chance, I fee, 

Hath made ev’n pity pitilefs in thee. Fairfax '. 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifts, 

Nor fear your kifies can rertore iny breath ; 
Even you are not more pitilefs lhau death. JJryd. 
PITISCUS, Samuel, a learned antiquary, born 
at Zutphcn, was rector of the college of that city, 
and afterwards of St Jerome at Utrecht, where he 
died, Feb. 1, 1717, aged 90. He wrote, 1. Lexi- 
con Antiquitatum Rowanorum , in 2 vols. tolio ; a 
work which is efteemed. a. Editions of many 
Latin authors with notes; and other works. 

PITKEATHLY, or Pitcaithly, a village of 
Perthlhirc, in Strathearn, in the parifti of Dum- 
barny, about 5 miles SW. of Perth, famous for its 
mineral waters. The village and the wells are in 
a fituation truly rural and romantic ; and the ac- 
commodations for the invalids are good. Of the 
waters, the following account is given by the rev. 
Mr David Beatfon, in his Stariftical Account of 
the parilh; (Vol. VIII. p. 4C5.) — “ The mineral 
waters of Pitkeathly, which have long been famed 
for their efficacy in curing or alleviating the fero- 
phula, feurvy, gravel, Sic. are fituated in this 
parifti. 'This mineral is gentle in its operation, 
has an agreeable effect in relieving the ftomach of 
crudities, procuring an appetite, and exhilarating 
the fpirits; and, inftead of weakening, tends to 
ftrengthen the conftitution. Ti e water is of a 
cooling quality, and very efficacious in removing 
all heat and foulnefs of the blood. It is ufld b^th 
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fw chunking and bathing, 
bath has the moft falutary effedt, especially in loro- 
phulous and fcorbutic complaints; but lhould be 
ufcd with caution, as it tends to weaken, if made 
too warm, or u/ed too frequently. The time, 
■when this mineral was difcovereci, cannot lie as- 
certained; .even tradition Says nothing of its firff 
Hifcovery. There are five diltin# fprings all of 
the fame quality, but of different degrees of 
ftrength. In 1771, fonte experiments were made 
on one of the mineral fprings, by Dr Donald Mon- 
ro of London, which, in 1772, together with a 
letter from the late Dr Wood of Perth, on the 
fame fubied, were publiJhcd in the 6id vol. of the 
Philof. Treutf. This year, (1791,} Mefirs Stoddart 
and hfitehcl, druggitts in Perth, have, with much 
attention and accuracy, analized the ftyeral fprings. 
The following table* is the refult of tlvcir experi- 
ments : 


A Table (hewing the contents in a wine gallon 
of each of the mineral waters of the eftates of 
jPlTKEATHLV and D^MBARKy. 

Names of the Waters. 


Carbonic acid ) 
ga/-, - - ) 
Carbonate ot ) 
lime, - 5 

Fulptate of lime*; 


-of 1 


98 


Specific gravi-'J 
ty of a gal- | 

Ion of each ! 
more than [ 
diftilled wa- | 
ter, - - J 

PITLAR, a town of Kullia, in Tobollk. 
PITLOCHRY, a village of Perthfhire, in Moulin 
parifh, on the road from Perth to lnvcmefs, 6 miles 
from Killicrankie; containing 160 fouls in 179.1. 
PITLTJNDY, a lake of Scotland, in Uofs-lhire. 
* PITMAN, n.f. [pit anil man. 1 He that in 
fawing timber works below in the pit. — With the 
pitfciw they enter the one end of the ffuff, the top- 
man at the top, and the pitman under him : the 
topman obferving to guide the law eyadly, and the 
frtman drawing it with all his ftrength perpendi- 
cularly down. Moxon. 

PITOC, a town of Thibet, 24 m. NW. of Latac. 
PITOLO, a town of the Italian republic, in 
the dep. of the Mincio, dillridt and late duchy of 
Mantua ; 2 miles SE. of Mantua. 

PITORA, a river of Anossj. 

PITOT, Henry, F. R. S. a learned writer, of a 
noble family in Languedoc, born at Aramont, on 
the 29th May, 1695. He* acquired mathematics 
without a maf-er, and went to Paris in 1718, 
where he formed a clofe friendfhip with the illuf- 
trious Reaumur. In J724, he was admitted a 
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In form? cafes the warm member of the Royal Academy of Scicncw th 
ris, and in a few years role to the degree of ap:. 
lioner. Betides a vaft number of Morgan ;-r 
ed in the collection of that fociety, he pibcin, 
in J7J I, The Theory of Ox linking cf iu^ 2 . 
vol. 4to; a work of considerable merit, whidia 
tranliated into Englifli, and procured tfciuk 
to be admitted into the Royal Society of Ls L 
In 1740, the hates general of Languedoc app* 
ed him their chief engineer, and irJptdur wb: 
of the canal. That country* is indebted to b 
for feveraJ monuments of his genius. He (stfH 
Montpelier with water, by a noble aqutdu . u. 
Montpelier.) Tlve jlluftripus Marital 
was the great patron and friend of Pitot, 
taught this hero the mathematics. Jn i;ry, k 
married Mat ia-Leonina Pharambier dt SabWfe* 
descended of a very ancient noble family dfc* 
vane, by whom he hail one fon, whova ^ 
<^t»*-general of the Court of Accounts, AuL, 
Finances of Montpellier. Pitot was a pneui 
philofophtr, and a man of uncommon pmhtfae^ 
** candour, tie was alfo a member of the Ecu; S- 
ckrty of Sciences of Montpellier. He died 3: 
ramont, 27th Dec. 2771, aged 76. 

P 1 TQU I N, a town of Mexico, in New Kaorr , 
t*»o miles NW. of Cinaloa. 

PITRIOWTN, a town of Poland, it U= ; 
32 miles SW. of Lublin. 

PITS, John, a Celebrated biographer, to". : 

1 5 6c, at Aulton in Hamplbire/and educiti 1 - 
Wykeham's fchool, near Winehcftcr, tiU 
18 years of age ; when he was fent to NofWfep 
in Oxford, and admitted probationer fel'cv. ^ 
ving continued in that univerfity near two 
he left the kingdom as a voluntary Rcaifl*^ 
and retired to Douay ; fiOin thence k Rtf • 
the Englilh college at Rheims, where fee ^ 
ed about a year; and then proceeded toft* 
where he continued a member of the ^ 
college near 7 years, and was made a pad. E 
*589, he returned to Rheims; and that,® 2 * 
two years, taught rhetoric and Greek. 
quitted Rheims on account of the cM 
France ; and retired to Pont a Moulfon io 
where he took the degrees of hi A. andB.*^ 
Hence he travelled into Germany, and rtte 
year and a half at 'Friers, where he ctfniwwj 
licentiate. From Triers lie vitited fevtral c 
principal cities in Germany ; and continuing tN< 
years at Ingoldffadt in Bavaria, took the degree 
D. D. Thence having made the tourotT - - 
returned once more to Lorrain ; where he 
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tronifed by the cardinal of that duchy, whop** 

fi»rr#*d him tn 3 r.inonrv nf Vrrdun; and 


ferred him to a canonry of Verdun; . 
years after he became confefior to thc ducbj* 
Cleves, daughter to the Duke of Lorrain. 
in this employment, he wrote in Latin the 
the kings, biftiops, apoflolical men, and wnttf * 
England. The laft of thefe, coimnoniy fa* 5 " 
and quoted by this title, De Hlujlribiu 
torihiu, was publifhed after his death. 
firft (kill remain in M.£. among the archives^ , 
collegiate church of Liverduo. The ddt I 
Cleves dying after Pits had been about 1 : . 
confelior to the duchefs, Ihe relumed to 
attended by our author, who was prtmotoJ 
the deanery of Liverdun, which, with a 
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lJoflunalfliip, he enjoyed to the end of hk life, 
e died in 1616, and was buried in the collegiate 
lurch. He is accufed of partiality to the Jto- 
ifli \mten. 

* PIT-SAW. n.f. [pit and fa f w.\ The large few 
id by two men, of whom one is in the pit. — 
ic fiifavj is not only ufed by tlrcfe workmen 
it law timber and boards, but is alfo for frnall 
itters ufed by joiners. Mixon's Meehan, Exer. 
HTSCHEN, a town of Silefia, in Brieg. It was 
mt by the Poles in 35 88; and again facked in 
17 and 1633. It has a college and 2 churches, 
I is 30 miles NE. of Brieg, and 42 E. of Bret 
. Lon. 18. 22. E. Lat. 51. 10. N. 

PITSEY, a town of Elfiex, near N.«Beaflcet, 
ieh gives name to z creek of the Thames. 
?!TSfE, a town of China, in Koe-tcheou. 
iTSLIGO, a panto of Scotland, in Aberdeen- 
v t of a reftangnlar form, 3^ miles long from 
toW. and 3 broad from the S. to the coaft. 
ttftem extremity lies 2 miles W. of Kinnaird’s 
1 , a confpicuous point in Aberdeenfhire, where 
jht-houfe was lately created by government. 

* dimate is dry and healthy ; the lurface is le- 
the foil on the S. black and light ; towards 
N. a yellmv clay, which produces good crops 
aricy and beans ; but in general is not favmir- 
tooats, excepting in two farms. A planta- 
of foreft trees reared by Sir W. Forbes, by 
jjf experiment, has fucceeded well. The po- 
^itin 1791, was 1300; the Increafe 76, fince 
1* 4 considerable quantity of kelp is made u- 
Afceoaft. 

yffTT, Chriftopher, an eminent Englito 
jedebrated for his excellent tranflation of 
“tiEnekl, was bom in 1699. Having ftu- 
|ycai^ at New College, Oxford, he was pre- 

* to the living of Fimpeme in Dorfettoire, 
ibe hdd during life. He had fo poetical a 

he t ran Bated Lucan, while a boy. Next 
*Vfeic tranflation of Virgil, he gained the 
Treputation by his excellent Englito tranf- 

I Vida’s art of poetry. He died in 1648. 
*t, William, earl of Chatham, a moft 
' Britilh ftatefman and patriot, was bom 
nber 1708. He was the youngeft fon of 
J Eitt, Efq. of Boconnock in Cornwall ; and 
wo of Thomas Pitt, Efq. governor of Fort 
Wge m the Eaft Indies, in the reign of queen 
♦ who fold an extraordinary fine diamond to 
ogof France for 135,000b and thus obtained 
*roe of Diamond Pitt. His intelle&ual facul- 
powers of elocution very toon made a dif- 
feed appearance ; but at the age of 16 he 
* atuidcs of an hereditaiy gout, by which 
1 tormented at times during the reft of his 
Hi* lordihip entered early into the army, 
I*ed in a regiment of dragoons. Through 
ktft of the duchefs of Marlborough, he ob- 
* feat in parliament before he was 21 years 
It His firft appearance in the houfe was as 
itative of the borough of Old Sarum, in 
Ipariiament of Great Britain. In the 10th 
Jtfent ed Scaford, Aldborough iji the nth, 
e city of Barth in the 12th ; where he conti- 
31 he was called up to the houfe of peers in 
The intention of the duchefs in bringing 
m early into parliament was to oppofe Sir 
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Robert Walpole, whom he kept in awe by 
force of his eloquence. At her death the duchefo 
left him ro,ooo on condition, as was then report-* 
ed, that he never fhould receive a place in admi- 
raftration. Hc*vever, if any fuch condition was 
made, it certamly was not kept on his lofdtoip'j- 
part. In 1 746 he was appointed vice-treafurer of 
Ireland, and foon after paymafter general of the 
forces, and fwom a privy-eonnfellor. He difchar- 
ged the office of pay mafter with fuch honour and 
inflexible integrity, refuftng even many of the per- 
quifites of hrs office, that his bittereft enemies 
could lay nothing to his charge, and he Cooa be- 
came the darling of the people. In he re- 
figned the office of paymafter, on feeing Mr Fox 
preferred to him. The people were alarmed at 
this relignation ; and being, difgufted with the un- 
fucctsffll beginning of the waiy complained fo 
loudly, that, on the 4th December 1756, Mr Pitt 
was appointed fecretary of ftate in the room of 
Mr Fox afterwards Lord Holland ; and other pro- 
motions were made to fecond his plans. He then 
took fuch menlures as were necelfary for the ho* 
nonr and intcreft ©f the nation ; but in February 
1757, having refufcd to airent to the carrying on 
a war in Germany for the fake of his majefty’s do- 
minions on the continent, he was deprived of the 
feals on the 5th of April following. Upon this the 
complaints of the people again became lo violent, 
that on the 29th of June he was again appointed 
fecretary, and his friends filled other important 
offices. The war was now conducted with uni- 
common laccefs \ yet on the 5th (XL 1 761, Mr 
Pitt, to the aftonitoment of the public, religned 
the feals. The reafon was, that Mr Pitt, having 
received certain intelligence that the family com- 
pact was figned between France and Spain, and 
that the latter was about to join France againlt us, 
thought it neceflary to prevent her by commen- 
cing hoftifities firft. Having communicated thi* 
opinion in the privy council, the other minifters 
urged that thejr would think twice before they de- 
clared war agamft that kingdom. M I will not give 
them leave to think (replied Mr Pitt J ; this is the 
time, let us enrih the whole houfe of Bourbon. 
But if the members of this board are of a different 
opinion, this is the laft time I (hall ever mix in its 
councils.” After his refignation in 17^1, Mr Pitt 
never had any fhare in admin iftrat ion. He recei- 
ved a penfion of 3000I. a-year, to be continued af- 
ter his deccafe, during the furvivancy of hrs lady 
and fon ; and this gratuity was dignified with the 
title of Bitronefs of Chatham to his lady, and that 
of Bam to her heirs male. Mr Pitt at that time 
declined a title of nobility ; but in 1766 accepted 
of a peerage under the title of Baron Pynfr.t and 
Earl of Chatham, and at the feme time he was ap- 
pointed lord privy-ieal. This acceptance of a 
peerage proved very prejudicial to his lordtoip’s 
character. However, he continued ftedfaft in his 
oppofition to the mealures of adminiftration. His 
laft appearance in the Houfe of Lords was on the 
2d of April 1778. He was then very ill and much 
debilitated : but the queftion was important, b^- 
ing a motion of the duke of Richmond to addreis 
his majefty to remove the minifters, and make 
peace with America on any tevnls. His lonliliip 
made a long fpeech, which had certainly over- 
come 
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come his fpirits : for, attempting to rile a fecond 
time, he fell down in a convullive fit ; and though 
Jie recovered for that time, his diforder continued 
to increafe till the nth of May, when he died at 
his feat at Hayes. His death was lamented as a 
national lofs. As foon as the news reached the 
Houfe of Commons, which was then fitting, Co- 
lonel Barre made a motion, that an addrefs lhould 
be prefented to his majeily, requeuing that the 
Earl of Chatham fhould be buried at the public 
expence. But Mr Rigby having propofed the e- 
reifting of a ftatue to his memory, as more likely 
to perpetuate the fenfe of his great merits enter- 
tained by the public, this was unanimoufiy car- 
ried. A bill was foon after palled, by which 
4oqo1. a-year was fettled upon John, now earl of 
Chatham, and the heirs of the late earl to whom 
that title may defeend. — His Jordlhip was-anarried 
in 1754 to Lady Either, lifter to the earl of 1 'em- 
ple : by whom he had three fons and two|daugh- 
ters. The manners of lord Chatham were ealy 
and bland, his converfation was fpirited and gay, 
and he readily adapted himfclf to the complexion 
- of thole with whom he alloc i at ed. That artificial 
relerve, which is the never-failing refuge of fdf- 
difiidence and cowardice, was not made for him. 
lie was unconft rained as artlefs infancy, and gene- 
rous as the noon-day fun : yet had he lomething 
impenetrable that hung about him. By an irre- 
fiftiblc energy of foul, he was haughty and impe- 
rious. He was incapable of afibciating councils, 
and he was not formed for the l weeteft bands of 
fociety. He was a pleaiing companion, but an 
unpliant friend. The eloquence of lord Chatham 
was one of his molt linking charatteriftics. He 
far outftripped his competitors, anil flood alone 
the rival of antiquity. But his fpirit and intrepi- 
dity were conlpicuous in every action of his life ; 
nor did they leave him to the laft. As an inftance 
of his determined refolution, when lie had any 
great national object in view, we lhall conclude 
with one charadteriftical anecdote : — Preparatory 
to one of the iecret expeditions during the war 
which ended in iyft vthe minifter had given orders 
to the different preiiding officers in the* military, 
navy, and ordnance departments, to prepare a 
large body of forces, a certain number of Ihips, 
and a proportionable quantity of ftorc c , &c. and 
to have them all ready again ft a certain day. To 
thefe orders he received an anfwcr from each of 
the officers, declaring the total iinpoffihility of a 
compliance with them. Notwithstanding it was 
then at a very late heur, he lent imm mediately 
for his fee ret ary ; and after expreffing Ins rtlliit- 
ment at the ignorance or negligence of his wajef- 
ty’s fervants, he gave the following commands: 
— “ 1 delire, Mr Wood, that you will immediate- 
ly go to Lord Anion ; you need not trouble your- 
felf to 1'earch the admiralty, he is not to be found 
there ; you mull purfue him to the gaming houfe, 
and tell him from me, that if he does not obey 
the orders of government which he has received at 
my hands, that 1 will moll aifurcdly impeach him. 
Proceed from him to Lord Ligonier; and though 
he lhould be bolftcrcd with harlots, undraw his 
curtains, and repeat the fame mellage. Then di- 
rect your court to Sir Charles Frederick, and al- 
lure liim, that if his maj city's orders arc not obey- 


ed, they fliall be the laft which be lhall 
from me.” In confequence of theft i 
Mr W ood proceeded to White’s, and 
rand to the firft lord of the admiralty ; wIm 
cd that the fecretarv of Hate was out of 
and it was impoffible to comply with his 
“ however, (added he,) as madmen mu?, 
fwered, tell him that I will do myutrnola 
fy him.” From thence he went to the 
der in chief of the forces, and delivered 
melTage. He alfo faid that it was an: 
bu lint Is ; “ and the fecretary knows it, 
the old lord :) neverthelefs, he is in the 
make us do what we can ; and what k 

do, inform him, lhall be done.” The 
general of the ordnance was next infi 
Pitt’s refolution ; and, after fome little 
tion, he began to think that the onkri 
completed within the time prcfcribcd. 
fcqueiice at laft was, that every thirty it 
impojjibilities was ready at the times 

(3.) Pitt, in geography, a county . 
lina in Ncwbui n diftruft; bounded on tie 
Edgcomb, NE. by Beaufort, S. by f 
SVV. by Glafgow. It contained 5, 
and 2,367 llavcs in 1795. GrecnviLe 
pital. 

(4.) Pitt, Tort, a fort of the 1 
on the banks of the Ohio, now I 
town, called Pittsburg. 

(5.) Pi tt Islano, an ifland in the 
Ocean, near the W. coaft of N. Ai 
tween Norfolk Sound and Saiifbuiy 
miles long, and 3 broad. 

PITTACUS, a native of Mity - 
was one of the feven wife men of* 
father’s name was Hyrradius. Withtfce 
of the fons of Alcaeus, he delivered 
from the oppreflion of the tyrant 
and in the war which the Athenian! 

I* ibos, he appeared at the head of 
men, and challenged to lingle cot 
the enemy’s general. As the evert 
lcemed to depend upon this combat, 
recourfe to aitifice ; and when he enj 
tangled his advtrfary in a net which b? 
cealed under l\is ffiield,and eifwydii 
He was amply rewarded for this vi 
country men, fer.fible of his merit, tutfi 
pointed him governor of their city * 
authority. In this capacity P'ttacu? 
great moderation and prudence ; and 1 
governed his feliow-citizens with the 
lice, and eltabl: ffied the ir.oft falur 
voluntarily rdigned the fomtign 
ving enjoyed it for 10 years. Hiidi 
gained him many admirers ; and 'vbec 
iicans wilhed to reward his public fit 
failing him* with an immenfc trail cf 
refuted to accept more land than wfa; 
contained in the diftnnee towfiiclihe 
a javelin. He died in his 70th year, 

5 79, after lie had ipent the laft 10 ye 
in literary cafe and retirement. Jtoy 
nns were incribtd 00 the w«di$ erf ^ 
at Delphi, to lhow to the world ho 
pinion the Mityieneans entertained 
as a philofophcr, a moralift, aadii 
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>ITTALY, a village of Scotland, in Aberdeen- 
in the pariih of Pitfligo, 2 miles E. of Rofe- 
rtv. In 1791, it contained 1 16 inhabitants, who 
chiefly employed iii filhing. 

PITTANCE. n. /. [ pitarice , Fr. fictani\a y I- 
m.| 1. Aq allowance of meat in a monaftry. 

[ fmall portion. — 

You're like to have a thin and flehder pittance . 

S/jak. 

lie af9 faved a miferabTe pittance for himfelf. 
/trance , — 1 have a fmall pittance left, with 
ch I might retire. Arbutbnot . — Many of them 
the greateft part of the fmall pittance of learn- 
they received at the univerfity. Swift. — 

Half his earn’d pittance to poor neighbours 
went; Harte . 

ITTEN, a town of Germany in Auftria, 8 
s S. of Ebenforth. 

.) PITTENWEEM, a parifh of Scotland, on 
coaft of Fife, a mne and a quarter long and 
a mile broad. The Climate is dry and heal- 
, the l'urface level, the foil black and loamy, 
very fertile, the water- is remarkably foft and 
from brack i flint fs. The population, in 1791, 
1157; increafe ax? fmee 1755 ; chiefly owing 
he collieries, and falt-works. The people are 
fly employed in the fait work, collieries and 
mg ; but filh are not fo numerous on this coaft 
formerly. Great quantities of lobftefs are 
ght, andTent to London and Edinburgh. The 
^kparifh lies upon coah There are 9 fait 
m* The average expence of coal and fait* 
fffa, is about L 50 a year. 
u) Pitt exweem, a fea port town and royal 

0 of Scotland, on the S. coaft of Fife, and N. 
iot the Frith of Forth, 23 miles NE. of F.din- 

It wa9 crofted into a royal burgh by K. 
** V. in 1547 ; and join.' with Anfti uther Eaf- 
and Welter, Crail, and Kilrcrmy, in choo- 
delt'gates, to eied a reprefentatiVe in the im- 
al Britilh parliament. All the inhabitants of 
panfh rcftde in it, except’ 4 families. The 
•fcerof vefiels belonging to it is only 4, and 
tots 5. From the records of the town, it ap- 
that prior to 1639, its (hipping wa6 con- 
kble. On the 14th Feb. 16 it was vifited 
ttng Charles II, and feveral of his courtiers, 
•were elegantly entertained by the bailies a;>d 
n f»l. An extract of the Records of council, re- 
h"g the entertainment given his majefty 
hat occafioir, is inferted in Sir y. Sinclair s 
• etcc. Vol. iv. p. 376, 377. In 1779, Fdttn- 
re was vifited by Paul Jones. The people, 
his vtflel for a Britifh (hip, fait out a boat, 
afked tor fome gun-powder, which he gave 
but detained their pilot for a confiderable 
■ after. Lon. *. 49. W. Lat. j6. fa. N. 
ITTERSHERG, a town of Germany, in Ca- 
na ; 3 miles N, of Mauten. 
rrTHEA, a town of Argolis, near Troezene. 
1 TTHEUS, the fon of Peloos and Hippoda- 

1 k»ng of Troezene. He is faid to haVe been 

1 learned for that age. He educated not only 
grandfon, Thefeus, the fon of ifcgeus king 
Athens by his daughter iEthra, but even taught 
7 nf his fubjedt* 5 and wrote a book, which 
extant and teen by Paufanias the geographer. 
01. XVII. Part II, r 


He was buried at Troezene, where his tomb, arid 
feat of judgment were feen many ages after. Pauu 
I and 2. Plut . Strabo, 8. 

P 1 TTHIEVELESS/ a village about a mile Vti 
of Perth. 

PITTOSPORUM, in botany ; a genus of the 
morrogynia order, belonging to the penrandrii 
clafs ot plants. The calyx is pentaphyllous, in- 
ferous and deciduous. The petals are 5 ; the ftyle 
th read- tb aped ; the capfule fome what angular, 
trilocular, and containing 3 of 4 angulated feeds, 
adhering to the capfule by means of d liquid refln 
in the loculamtnts. Of this there are 3 fpecies, 4 
•viz. 

1. Pittosporum Coriacf.OM, gfows in Ma- 
deria, and flowers in May and June. 

2. Pittosporum Tenuifolium* and 7 are 

3. Pittosporum Umbellatom, J both 
natives of the Cape of Gdod Hope. 

PITTSBOROUGH oti a town of IV. Carolina^ 

(1.) PITTSBURG, S the capital of Cha- 
tham county, feated on an emfnerice near Hickory 
mountain in a fertile country and healthy climate^' 
whence it has been called fbe Montpellier of N. 
Carolina. It has a court-houfe, Where quarter- 
ly courts are held. It is 26 miles SW. of Hilifbo- 
rough, 54 SW. of Fayetteville, and 505 from Phi- 
ladelphia. 

(2.) Pittsburg, a poll town of PennfylvaniaV 
the Capital of Allegany cotfnty, is feated on a 
fine plain between the Allegany and Monongahela* 
about a quarter of a mile from their confluence, 
where they form tbe Ohio, 1188 miles above its 
conflux with the Miflifippi. It is regularly laid 
out on Penn's plan, about aoo yards from the 
ground where formerly Fort Du Qufsne ftoou, * 
when the country was poflefled by the French,- 
and which was afterwards catted Fort Pitt. 
fn 1756, Gen. Braddock, and a party of Britilh 
troops, going to take it, fell into an ambufeade, 
and he was kitted arid his troops taken ; but in 
1758, it was taken by the Britilh. It cortflfts of 
feveral ftreets crofting each other at right angles, 
fn Dec. 1 796 it contained above 200 houfes, and 
1 353 citizens ; but the nflmber has ftnee, greatly 
increafed. The adjacent hills abound with coa! 
and before the revolution one of thefe coal hilia 
took tire and continued burning for ? years, till 
part of the hill failing in extingutlhed the fire. 
During the floods in faring, velfels of 200 tons 
burden may go from Fittlburg to the fca in 1 j 
days though 20O0 miles diftamt. It has an academy* 
a rrefbyterian and a German Lutheran church, 
with a court-houfe, and quarterly courts, &c* 
It is 303 miles W. by N. of Philadelphia. Lon. 
80 8. W. Lat. 40 31. N. 

(1.) PITTSFIELD*, a port town of MalTachu- 
fetts, on the W. line of Ber,kfhir6 county, 6’ 
miles N. of Lenox, and r^o W. of Bofton ; con- 
taining 199a citizens in 179?. ft is 29$ miles 
from Philadelphia, and 27 W. of Northampton. 

(2.) Pittsfi eld", a town Ih ip of New Hamplh. 
in Rockingham county ; containing 88? citizens, 
in 1795. 

(1.) PITTSTON, or ) a poft town' of New 

(1.) P 1 TTSTOWN, \ Jerfcy, in Hunterdown 
county on the W. bead water of the Rariton, 5? 

G g g g miles 
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miles NNE. of Philadelphia. Lon. o. 13. E. of 
that city. Lat. 40. 36. N. 

(2.J Pittstown, a port town of Maine, in 
Lincoln county ; on the Kennebeck, 187 miles 
N. by W. of Burton, and 540 from Philadelphia. 
In 1790, it contained 605 citizens. 

(3.) Pittstown, a port town of New York, 
in RenlTllaer. In 1795, it had 419 electors, 2414 
citizens, and 33 Haves. 

(1.) PITTSYLVANIA, a county of Virginia, 
between the Blue Ridge and Tide Waters, bound- 
ed on the N. by Campbell county, E. by Halifax, 
$. by N. Carolina, W. by Patrick, and NW. by 
Franklin counties. It is 40 miles long, and 37 
broad; and, in 1795, contained 8600 citizens, 
and 2979 Haves. 

(2.) Pittsylvania, the capital of the above 
county, is no miles SW. of Richmond. It has a 
county court-houfe ; the court meets the lart 
Tuefday of every month. 

PITTY, a river of Indoftan, a branch of the 
Indus, which runs into the fea. 

(1.) PITUITARY, adj. Of or belonging to 
phlegm. 

(2.) Pituitary gland. See Anatomy, /«- 

dex. 

* PITUITE. n. f. [ pituite, Fr. pitiuta, Lat.] 
Phlegm. — Serous deffuxions and redundant pituite 
were the product of the winter. Arb. 

* PITUITOUS. adi. [pituitofujj Lat. pitnrteux, 
Fr.] Conlifting of phlegm.— It is thus with wo- 
men only, that abound with pituitous and watery 
humours. Brown . — The forerunners of an apo- 
plexy are wcaknef*, waterinefs and turgidity of 
the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious breath- 
wig. A'buthnot. — The lungs are formed likewife 
to feparate and difeharge the redundant pituitous 
or Oegmatick parts of the blood. BUickmore. 

P 1 TULANI, an ancient people of Italy, in Um- 
bria. Lrmpriere . 

PITULUM, a town of Umbria, capital of the 
Pitulani. Lempr. 

* PITY. n. f. \ pi tie, Fr. pieta, Italian.] 1. 
Companion ; fympathy with milcry ; tendemefs 
for pain or uncart 1 it fs. — 

Wan and meagre let it look, 

With a pity moving Hiape. Waller . 

— An ant di opt into the water ; a wood pigeon 
took pity of her, aiul threw her a little bough. 
f/Ej? range. — He hath implanted in men a quick 
and tender fenfe of pity. Cal a my. — When iKneas 
is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, he has 
pity on his beauty. Dryden. — 

The mournful train 

Befought his pity to their he Iplefs kind. Dry den. 
2. A ground of pity ; a fubjeCt of pity or of grief. 
— That he is old, the more is the pity . Sbak. — 
Julius Car far writ a collection of apophthegms; 
it is pity his book is loft. Racsn . — *Tis great pity 
we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. Tern- 
/>/,.- 

See, where Hie comes, with that high airand 
mien. 

Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen : 

What pity ’tis ! l/ryden. 

What pity 7 tis you are not all divine. Dry den. 

Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 
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That we can die but once to ferve our c*. 
try ? JUji 

3. It has in this fenfe a plural. In lowlan^ 

— Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neccf^r, | 
’tis a thoufand pities it Hiould be difeou itcsaaoi 
V Eft range. 

(i.J * To Pity. v. a. [pitoyer,Yri\ To coir;* 
fionate mifery ; to regard with temlemcfs on * 1 
count of uuhappinefs. — When I dtfinrd tel 
leave, that I might pity h ; m, they took from* 
the ufe of mine own houfe. Sbak .— Hcnudetht 
to be pit 'ud of all. Pfalm cvi. 46.— 

You I could pity thus forlorn. ft 
CompaHionate my pains! ftte^bwme! 

— Pity weaknefs and ignorance. Tlx 

is to be pitied , who has to do with a lliULchft* 
taphyfician. Beattie’. 

(2.) * To Pity. v. n. To be compi 
— ) will not pity nor fpare. Jer. xiii. 14. 

PITYiE, an ancient town of Afia Moor. 
pollonius. 

PITYASSUS, an ancient town of PifWia. Srak; 

PITYOCAMPAS 1 S, in entomology, the cfcr* 
pillar of the pine-tree, received its 
name from that fubftancc. It was con&«kfid» 
a poifon, and as a remedy, according to 
rent employment; but our chief infant » 
derived from M. Reaumur, who hai 
obferved its manner of life. The animrlt** 
bear much cold, and is therefore never fcead i& 
the higher latitudes. It is ftyied procdBonn, 
becaufe it never leaves its hold, where may fe- 
mmes refidc, till the evening, when it W** 
trains, led on by two or three, aod thi in 
leaves a ribband of rtik in its way for th< 4 » 
hind follow exactly the Heps of thofc which pfr 
ceded, and each leaves its fibre of filk. 1^ 
nerts are found in autumn ; they art bwk 
middle of September, become torpid 
her, and recover their rtrength again sfar 
They then defeend from the trees, piwift *0* 
the earth, and undergo their laft change. 
bombyx pityocampa of Fabrtcios, 
fidor. tom. ii. p. 1 14. n° 66.), and grcatif ru- 
bied the procelTionary caterpillar of the ml Thl 
ancients ufed ft as a veficatory, and thtacr*af] 
fenns to refide chiefly in a duff which is c 
ed in receptacles on its back. This ii its ® 
five* weapon, for it is thrown out at will*and 
duces very troublelome effects, thrugh the 
of the animal and every part of its bodykfl^ 
have a limilar, but weaker power. The efiw 
alfo weaker in winter. Their fiik is not 
ciently ftropg for the loom, and in hot 
melts almoft to a parte. In the earth it 
nerts of ftronger filk, but it is then fourd 
difficulty : in boxes its filk is cxtrrmdf ' 
Adding to all thefe inconvenicncies bai 
cones produces all the bad eflfe&s of tk 
M atthiolus recommends them as a ftypt* 
perhaps they may ferve for burning on tk 
inftead of moxa, the downy fiik of a fr***.- 
artemifia. The ancients, afraid of its burtfdW 
lities, ufed them with caution, and cnadrd I 
againft their being fold promifeuoufly : tlx 
dern planter is chiefly afraid of them 

dtw® 
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ftroy the beauty of his trees, and he endeavours 
colkd the eggs by cutting off the branches, 
itch are burnt immediately. 

PITYONESUS, an ifland on the coaft of Pelo- 
nnefuu, near Epidaurus. Pliny, 

PITYUS, ( unfit) an ancient town of Colchis, 
wr called Pitch in DA. Pliny , vi. c. 5. 

1. ) PITYUSA, a name of Chios. 

2. ) Pityusa, an ifland on the coaft of Argo- 
Pl'm. iv. c. 1 a. 

j, 4 ) Pityusa, two iflands on the coaft of 
un; diftinguifhed by the name9 of Ebusus 
I Ophiusa. ( Mela. Strab. Plin.) See thefe 
cles. 

ttTZENBERG, a town of Germany, in Au- 
» miles NYV. of Schwannaftatt. 

MVAT, or ) a foot or fhoe of iron or other 

1. ) PIVOT, ) metal, ufually conical or ter- 
ming in a point, whereby a body, intended to 
n round, bears on another fixed at reft, and 
forms its revolution?. The pivot ufually bears 
urns round in a foie, or piece of iron or brafs 
lowed to receive it. 

2. ) • Pivot, a. /. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on 
ich any thing turns.— When a man dances on 
rope, the body is a weight balanced on its 
^ as upon two pivots. Dry den. 

»•) P1URA, a diftntf or jurifdiltion of Peru, 
rruxiilo. It was the firft Spanifli fettlement 
hat country. The climate is hot, and very 
f,nin bting feldom known in it ; but the want 
it* Applied by a river, the water of which is 
over the country by canals. 

*)Piura, the capital of the above jurifdio 
*»foundcd in 1531 by Francis Pirano, contain- 
*hout 1500 inhabitants. It has a fine hofpital, 
kr the care of the Bethleheraites, remarkable 
iis cures. It lies 25 miles SSE. of Paita. 

1US, (Lat.i. r. pious.) a name defcrvedly gi- 
t°thc emperor Antoninus ; a? well as to a 
of Met ell us, fcecaufe he exerted himftlf 
Wy to get his father recalled from baniftiment. 
tilfo a name affumed by 7 popes of Rome, 
|«of whom is now (1804) living, 
gj** 1* Pope and Saint, lucceeded Hyginus, 
D* 142. He was an Italian ; he condemned 
krefies of Valentinian 5 and fuffered martyr- 

0 « 157- 

lus II. JEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, was 
1 on the 1 8th O&. 1405, at Corfigni, in Sien- 
1 the name of which he afterwards changed 
tbat of Pienza. JEneas was carefiiily edu- 
4, and having finiftted his ftudies at Sienna, 
rent in 1431 to the council of Bale with Car- 
iCapranica, as his fecretary. He afterwards 
0 in the lame capacity to Card. Albergati, 
to Frederic III. who decreed to him the poe- 
nrown, and fent him ambaflador to Rome, 
m, Naples, Bohemia, and other places. Ni» 
1 V. advanced him to the bifhopric of Triefte, 
after to that of Sienna. In 1436, after hav- 
oiffinguiflied himfelf in various nunciatures, 
jas made a Cardinal by Calixtus III. whom 
succeeded as pope on the 17th Aug. 1458. 
1 II. from the commencement of his pontifi- 
» appeared jealous of the papal prerogatives. 
( 46o, he iffued a bull, “ declaring appeals 


from the pope to a council to be null, erroneous , 
deferable, and contrary to the (acred canons.” 
That bull, however, did not* prevent the procu- 
rator general of the parliament of Paris from ap- 
pealing to a councii in defence of the Pragmatic 
fandtion, which the pope had ftrenuoufly oppo- 
fed. Pins was then at Mantua, whither he had 
gone to engage the Catholic princes to unite in a 
war againft the Turks. The greater part of them 
agreed to fumiih either troops or money ; others 
refufed both, particularly the French, who front 
that moment incurred his holinefs’s averfion. 
That averfion abated under Lewi* XI. whom he 
perfuaded in 1461 to aboiiih the Pragmatic (hnc- 
tion, which the parliament of Paris had fupport- 
td with fo much vigour* The year 1462 vfcas 
rendered famous by a controverfy which took 
place between the Cordeliers and Dominicans, a- 
bout two very abfurd queftions. The difpute 
became fo violent, that they called each other 
heretics ; which obliged the pope to iffue a bull, 
forbidding fuch odious epithets. He next pub- 
lillied another bull, dated 26th April, retrading 
what he had written to the council of Bale when 
he was its fecretary: wherein he had written 
fome fentiments that “ tendtd to hurt the autho- 
rity of the apoftolic fee.” In this bull he gave a 
ihort account of his life and actions, with the hif- 
tory of the council of Bale, to which he went 
with Card. Capranica in 1431. In the mean time, 
the Turks were threatening Chnftendom. Pius, 
ever zealous againft the infidels, rcfolved to fit 
out a fleet, and pafs over into Alia himfelf. He 
went to Ancona, but fell fick with the fatigue of 
the journey, and died on the 16th Aug. 1464, 
aged 59. Pius was one of the moft learned men 
of his time, and one of the moft zealous pontiffs. 
His chief works are, 1. Memoirs of the council 
of Bale. 2. The hiftory of the Bohemians, from 
their origin to 1458. 3. Two books on cofmo- 

graphy. 4. The hiftory of Frederic III. publifh- 
ed in 1785, folio, and efteemed pretty accurate. 
5. A treatife 011 the education of children. 6. A 
poem upon the paflion of Jefus Chrift. 7. A col- 
lection of 432 letters, printed at Milan, 1473, in 
folio, in which arc fome curious anecdotes. 8. 
The memoirs of his own life, publifhed by John 
Gobeiiu Perfonne, his fecretary, at Rome, 4to. 
1584. 9. Hifloria rerum ubicumque gift arum, of 

which only the firft part was publifhed at Venice 
in 1477 in foiio. His works were printed at 
Helmftadt in 1700, in folio, with his life prefixed. 
The verfe of Virgil’s JEurid, (lib. i. v. 382.) which 
begins 

Sum pius A£neas, 

was in the punning humour of the age applied to 
him. 

Pius III. whofe name was Francis Todefchinf, 
was nephew of Pius II. who caufed him take his 
name of Piccolomini, and made him an arch- 
biftiop and cardinal. In 1503, he fuccccded A- 
lexander VI. but died in 21 days after his elec- 
tion. 

Pius IV. John Angelo Ds Medici s, (not of the 
Florence family) was born at Milan jn 1499. He 
was fon to Bernardin Medecini, and brother of 
the famous Marquis de Marignan, Charles Vth’s 
G g g g 2 general. 
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gfncral. He filled feveral important offices under 
Popes Clement VII. and Paul III. Julius HI. who 
tad entrufted him with fcvrral legations, made 
bim a cardinal in 1549: and he was ele<fted pope 
on the death of Paul IV. Dec. 25th 1559, His 
predeceflor had rendered himfelf deteltable to 
the Homans. Pius IV. commenced his reign by 
punifhing the nephews of Paul IV. ; caufing Card. 
Caraffe to be ftrangled, and his brother, Pr. Pal- 
lianq, beheaded. His zeal was afterwards dirti- 
ed againft the Turks and heretics. To flop the 
progref? of thefc laft, he renewed the Council of 
•Trent. In 1561, he fent to all the Catholic and 
Proteftani princes, the bull for calling th^t aflem- 
bly. An end was, however, put to it by the in- 
duftry of h;s nephew, S. Charles Borromeus, in 
1563; and, on 26th Jan. 1564, he confirmed its 
decrees. Jn 1565 a confpiracy was formed again ft 
Ibis life by Beheduft ar, d other vifion^ries 5 

but was difeoyered, and Benedict put to death. 
Pius died Pec. 9th 156$, aged 66, with the hat- 
red of the Romans, whom his feverities had exaf- 
perated. He adorned Rome With feveral public 
edifices. 

Pius V. S. Michael Ghifleri, bom at Bofco, on 
the 17th Jan. 1504- was fon of a'fcnatbr of Mi- 
lan. He turned a !• rminican friar. Paul IV. in- 
formed of his merit, made him bifliop of Sutri, 
cardinal in 1557, and irquifitor-general in Lom- 
bardy: but the Severity with which he exercifed 
his office obliged him to quit that country. He 
was fent to Venicy, where his zeal met with ftill 
greater obftjclesv Rius IV- made him bilhop of 
Mondovi ; and on his death he was elected Pope, 
in 1566. Jlis firft obje& was to reprefs the luxu- 
ry of the clergy, the pride of the cardinals, and 
the licentipus manners of the Romans. He canf- 
ed the decrees of reformation enaded by the 
Council of Trent to be put in execution ; he pro- 
hibited bull-baiting in the Circus J he expelled 
proftitutes from Rome ; andallowcd cardinals to 
be profecuted for debt. Gentle meafures failing 
to reclaim heretics, he had recburle to fe verity, 
hud feveral peri (bed in the flames of the inquisi- 
tion. He particularly difpTayed his zeal for the 
grandeur of the Holy See in *568, by ordaining 
that the bull In cana do mini, which Clement XIV. 
had fupprefled, lhould be publiffied throughout 
the whole church. That bu]l eftablifnes the un- 
limited power of the, popes over all princes. It 
was rejected by ntoft of the foreign ftates. Pius 
V. had the courage to make war on the Turks, 
by forming a league with the Venetians and Phi* 
lip II. of Spain. This was the firft time that the 
ltandard of the two kejs w^s feen difplayed a- 
gainft the epefeent. The naval armies engaged on 
the 7th Od. 15 71, in Lepanto Bay, and the 
Chriftian princes obtained 4 fignal vidory over 
the Turks, who loft above 30,000 men, and near 
2co galleys. The fuccefs was chiefly owing to 
the Pope, who exbapfted his treafury in fitting 
pul that armament. He died of the gravel fix 
months after, 30th April 1572, aged 68. His 
name will for ever adorn the lift of Roman pon- 
1 itT«. Ilis bulls againft Elifabetb, indeed, and in 
favour of the inquilition, with his rigoimis profe- 
jution of heretics, prove that he had more zeal 
j.han humanity ; but io bthpr reflects, he was not 


w ithout his virtues. Selim II. caufcd Bibik* 
jcicings to be made at Conftantino; t 
death for 3 days. The pontificate of; 
celt brated for the condemnation of Ba 
tindion of the order of Humilits, am' the 
mation of that of the Ciftercians. Hi v 
nized by Clement XI. in 1712. There iiecs* 
feverai of his letters, printed at Anvtnin tfea, 
in 4to. Felibian, in 1672, publilhed his 
flated from the Italian of Agatio di Sopm 
Pius VI. whofe original name was Anpkl*ti 
cli, was of a nobic, but reduced family. HcsiJ 
born in 1718, and rofeto the rank ofprcbtcai 
cardinal entirely by his merit. He was u 3d 
pope on the death of piemejit XIV. Duru^l 
firft years of his pontificate, which were 
tranquil, he executed a work, which ion* 
rors had attempted in vain, by draining 
tine marflies, which extended about 40 
round Vellari, Terracina and Piperno. 
only employed the heft engineers, but 
infpeded the w*ork himfelf till it was 
and he caufcd immenfe canals to be dug to 
off the water, and thus rrcovpfcd a great 
futile land from the marlbes. Along th 
pf thefe canals, which w ere oni amenta! 
row s of poplars, he made a road r«ai 
long, in a ftraight line, terminating 
gant palace. At laft his tranquillity 
rupted on the acceffion of the cro| 

II. whofe plans of reformation progi 
good to the church. To prevent their 
Pius paid a vifit perfonally to the 
Jan. 1782, who received him with all 
fpeft, but adhered inflexibly to his pi 
revolution of Fiance, and the confcqi 
Jhiow of all form of religion, gave 
greater fliock. Pius, however, did hii 
preferve peace with the republic, but 
of citizen Bafleville, the French am! 

1 -93, (fee Basseville,) furnilhed the 
with a pretext, fuch as they were wait 
overthrow the papal power, turn R< 
democracy, and carry the Pope a 
France $ where, after being Ihiftcd 
various places, he died at Valence 
1799, and received a burial far inferior tot 
mtv. 

lx.) * P1X. [fix-ij, Lat.] Afittki 
box, in which the coi. Iterated roft is kcpui 
man catholick countries. Hanmcrc— 

Ho hath ftolen a pix. * 

(2.) Pnc. See Mint, $ 6. 

(3.) Pix, Marz, an ingenious Englift d 
writer, who flcOriflied about the middle ^ 
17th century. She wrote feveral tiagtc 
comedies ; and died about 1699. 
PIXANGA. See Pira, N° 8. 
P 1XENDORFF, a'town of Germany, I 
flria : 3 miles SSW. of Tulin. 

PIXIDATUM fplium. SccBota >’ 
PI-YANG, a town pf China, of the jdn 
llo-n.in : 52 miles WSW. of Yun-hing. 

PI 7. A RRO, Francis, a celebrated Sp* 
ral, the difeoverer and conqueror of F 
junction with Diego Almagru, a Sparif 
tor. They arc both charged with bonid^ 
to the inhabitants $ and'thcy fell viitinn 1 
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rn ambition, jealoufy, and avarice, 
rolling, was defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, 
to was allalfinated by Almagro’s friends in 
ii. See Pfru, $ 4, 5. 

PIZZIGHITONE, a town of the Italian re- 
blic, in the department of the Upper Po, dif- 
!t and late territory of Cremona, with a ftrong 
He, feated on the Adda, in which Francis I. 
of France, was kept prifoner. Dr Brookes 
I J. Walker fay it is feated on the Serio, but 
hMrCruttwell and Dr Oppenheim place it 
the Adda. It was taken by the French in 
3, but reftored. It was taken by the French 
ublicans under Bonaparte, on the iath May 
6, with 400 Auftrian prifoners, after a brifk 
nonadc. It contains above 400 citizens, and 
miles NW. of Cremona, 13 SE. of Lodi, and 
5 E. of Milan. Lon. 10. 4. E. Lat. 45, 16. N. 
FIZZLE, n , f. [quad pifsle . M’tnjhew. J— 
\ f izzle in animals is official in urine and gene- 
00. Brown . 

j.) PIZZO, a town of Naples, in the Gulf 
it Eut'emia, 4 miles from Monte Leone. 

*•) Pizzo di Gotto, a town of Sicily, in the 
cy of Demona ; 6 miles S, of Melazzo. 

3*) Pizzo Ferrato, a town of Naples, in A- 
zio Citra; 13 miles ESE. of Solmona. 

’LA, a towu of Spain, in Catalonia j 5 miles S. 
Grgel. 

?LAAS, David Vander, a celebrated Dutch 
■ter, bom at Amfterdam in 1647. He excelled 
portraits, and died in 1704. 

PUBENNEC, a town of France, in the dep. 
ftoifterre ; c miles SW. of Lefneven, and jk 
UfBreft. 

PLACABILITY. \ n-f [from placable .] 

‘ PLACABLENESS. J Willingnefs to be ap- 
td; pcflibility to be appeafed. — The general 
&ot of all nations in their opinion of (he mer- 
ind placability of the divine nature. Anon. 
r PLACABLE, ad], [placabilis, Lat.] Willing 
poflible to be appeafed. — 

Methought I £iw him placable and mild. 

' Milton. 

«ofe implanted anticipations ^re> that there is 
that he his placable . tiale. 

PLACARD. ) n.f. [ plakaert , Dutch ; pla- 
PLACART. > card, Fr.] An edilt; a de- 
^tion ; a manifefto. ' 

To PLACATE, v. a. [ placeo , Lat.] To ap r 
to reconcile,— This word is uled in Scot- 
1— A right to approach and rely on the 'pro- 
ion and beneficence of a placated deity, is not 
“cible from nature. Forbes. 

'LACCIUS, Vincent^ a learned pbilofopher 
lexicographer, born at Hamburgh, in 164a. 
ftudied at Leipfic, and publifhed a DiSionary 
Anonymous and Pfeudonymous Authors. 

*•) * PLACE, n. f. [place, Fr. piazza, Italian | 
nplateo, Lat.J 1. Particular portion of fpace. 
karch you out a place to pitch your tents. 

33*— We accept it always, and in all pla - 
dBs, xxiv. 3. — 

Here I could frequent 

place by place, where he vouch- 

frefence divine. Milton. 

1 will teach him tbc names of the moft ccle- 
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Almagro brated perfons who frequent that place . Addifon . 

2. Locality; ubiety; local relation.— Place is the 
relation of diftance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points conlidered as keeping the 
fame diftmee one with another; and lo as at 
reft : it has fometimes a more confufed fenle, and 
ftands for that fpace which any body takes up. 
Locke. 3. Local exiftence. — There was found no 
place for them. Rev. xx. 11. 4. Space in gene- 
ral. — 

But (he all place within herfelf confines. 

Davies. 

5. Separate room. — 

In his brain 

He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervation. 

Shak. 

— His catalogue had an efpecial place for fequcf- 
tered divines. Fell. 6. A feat ; refidence ; man- 
fion. — The Romans (hall take away both obx place 
and nation. Jo.— Saul fet him up a place. 1 Sam. 
7. Paftage in writing. — Hofca faith of the Jews, 
they have reigned, but not by me ; which place 
proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon. — I could not pafs by this 
place , without giving this fhort explication. Bur- 
net. 8. Ordinal relation.— What feripture doth 
plainly deliver, to that the firft place both of cre- 
dit and obedience is due. Hooker. — Let the eye 
be fatisfied in the firft place. Dryden. — Confidcr, 
in the firft place , that he is omniprefent ; and, in 
the fecond, that he is omnifeient. Addifon. 9. 
State of actual operation ; effect. — 

Thefe fixed evils lit fo fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shak. 

— Thefe fair overtures could take no place. Hay- 
ward. — They are defeats in the brain ; for they 
take place in the ftouteft natures. Bacon . — 

With faults confefs’d commiffion’d her to go* 
If pity yet had place , and reconcile her foe. 

Dryden . 

Where arms take jtlace, all other pleas are 
vain. Dryden. 

—The unhappy omen took not place. Dryden. — 
Virgil mud be ftill excepted, when that perhaps 
takes place. Dryden.— It is ftupidly foolifh to ven- 
ture ourfalvation upon an experiment, which we 
have all the reafon imaginable to think God will 
not fuller to take place. Attcrbury . 10. Exiftence. 

— Mixt government is by no means of Gotbiclc 
invention, but hath place in nature and reafon. 
Swift . 11. Rank ; order of priority. — 

' The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this 
center, 

Obferve degree, priority and place. * Shak. 
1 a. Precedehce; priority. This lenfe is common- 
ly ufed in the phrafe take place. — 

Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 

Where Madam Semprouia fliould take place of 
me J Ben Jonfon. 

— There would be left no meafures of credible 
and incredible, if doubtful propofitions take pluet 
before fclf-evident. Locke. — As a Britilli freehold- 
er, 1 lhould not fcruple taking place of a FrencU 
marquis. Addifon. 13. Office; public charatf^ 
or employment. — 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

Shak. 
*T*$ 
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Tis but the fate of place, and the rough 
brake 

That virtue mu ft go through. Sbak. 

— The horfcmen cuine to Lodrintus befecching 
him to take upon him t he place, Kr.ollj . — 

Nor doth he promife, which i s more, 

That we (hail have tUc lr plat ft. Dm bam. 

Patriots for a place abandon’d fame. Garth. 
— Some migiftrates arc contented, that tbcir/Za- 
c:s ihould adorn them; and fotr.t ftudy to adorn 
‘heir plans, Attcrhury . 14. Room; way; fpace 

t )i* appearing nr acting given by ctflion ; not op- 
polition. — Rather give place unto wrath, /foui.xii. 
19.— 

Cive place, and mark the diff’rence if you 

can. 

Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden. 

V i Glorious York did firft, with fam'd fucctfs. 

To his known valour make the Dutch give 
place. Dry Jen. 

The ruftick honours of the feythe and fhare, 

Give place to fwords and plumes. Dryden. 
J5. Ground ; room.— My wotd hath no place in 
you. y°' viii. 37. — There is no place of doubting. 
Hammond. 16. Station in life.— God would give 
them, in their feveral places and callings’, ail fpiri- 
tuai and temporal blcflmgs. Duty of Man. 

(2.) Place, locus, in philofophy, a mode of 
fpace, or that part of immove. ble fpace which 
any body polleHes. See Metaphysics, j 59 ; 
and Newtonian Philosophy, SeU. Ill, Sch. ill. 

(3O ^lace, in aftronomy. The pla^e of the 
fun, a ftar, &c. denotes the fign and degree of 
the zodiac which the luminary is in ; or the degree 
of the ecliptic, reckoning from the loginning of 
aries, which the planet or ftai 's circle of longitude 
cuts: and therefore coincides with the longitude 
of the fun, planet, or ftar. As the fine of the fun’s 
great eft declination 23° 30': to the fine* of any 
prelent declination given orobferved, for inftance, 
2 3 0 15':: lb is tlie radius 10: to the fine of bis 
longitude 8i° 52'; which, if the declination were 
north, would give 20° 52' of gemini ; if ibuth, 
:o° 52' of capricorn, for the fun’s place. See 
Declination, flee. The place of the moon be- 
ing that part of her orbit wherein (lie is found at 
any time, is of various kinds, by reafon of the 
great inequalities of the lunar motions, which ren- 
der a number of equations and reductions necef- 
fary before the juft point be found. The moon's 
fictitious place is her place once equated ; her 
place nearly true, is her place twice equated; and 
her true place thrice equated. See Astronomy, 
pojfim. 

U ) Place, in war, a general name of all kinds 
of fortrefles where a party may defend themfelves. 
Thus, 1. A ftrong or fortified place is one flanked, 
and covered with baltions. 2. A regular place , 
one whole angles, tides, bullions, and other parts, 
are equal ; and this is uliially denominated from 
the number of its angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, 
5 :c. 3. an It regular place is one whole tides and 

angles are unequal. 4. A Place of arms is a ftrong 
eft ) or town pitched upon for the chief magazine 
of an army ; or, in a city or g.mifon, it i; a 
1 trge open lpot of ground, ufually near the centre 
ot the place where *. he grand guard s comtnonlv 
kept, and the gar t item hold: Us rendezvous at 
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review?, and in cafes of alarm to recent I 
from the governor. 5. Place of arms 
tacky in a fiege, is a fpacious p’ace couraifc*] 
the enemy, by a parapet or epaukracM, vfe*] 
the foleiiers are polled ready to fufbin ftotij 
work in the trenches agair.ft the fokiicneffl 
garrifon. 6. Place of arms , particular \ inaol 
fon, a place near every baft ion, where then 
ers fent from the grand place to the qnirteifi 
figned them relieve tliofe that arc either upcij 
giuml 01 in fight. 7. Place of arms u'uiryjt, im 
place allowed to the covert way for the plirtinj 
of camion, to oblige thote who advance ■ ft* 
approaches to retire. 8. Place of arms n » 
a large place at the head of the camp for the nfl 
to be ranged in and drawn up m batailia. Tki 1 
is allb a place for each particular body, tioc^J 
company, to afl'emble in. 

(5.) Place, Common. See CowucuPuJ 
* To Place, v. a. [ placer , Fr. frem the rad 

1. To put in any place, rank, condition, or eSm 
— Place Inch over them to be rulers, fi.iiiiw 
— He placed forces in all the fenced citirisCiJ 
xvii. 2. — 

And I will place within them as a jnidr • 
My umpire confidence. 

Our two firft parents yet the onlyfw 
Of mankind in the happy garden 1 

2. To fix; to fettle; to cftablifti.— TV* so- 
lutions had been more rcafonable, if 1 

ferior perfons. Dryden s Aurengz.—Golz a- 
tuie has not any where placed any fuch jentcia 
in the firft bom. Locke . 3. To putoetdo- 
tereft.— 

’Tw r as bis care 

To place on good iecurity his gold. 
PLACENTA, n.f in anatomy and midrtarj^ 
a foft roundifh mafs, found in the womb of pfr I 
nant women ; which, from its refcrmbUfctofr j 
liver, was called by the ancients kefarmatk 
uterine livrr. See Midwifery, Part lli£l i 
VIA CF- NTATI ON. n.f. See Bor^lt] 
( 1.) PLACENTIA, a duchy of Italy, onftfl 
with that of Parma, and included in the P;naf*«j 
(See Parmesan, N° i.) It is bounded 
by Parma, S. by the Ligurian republic, 
the N. and W/by the ci-devant MiiawfriW 
the department of Olona, in the Italian itpd&J 
It is very fertile ; being watered not only by tk 
Po, but by a great number of rivulets vd kj 
rounded with hills, abounding in all lii-did 
fruits. It has feveral fait fp rings, from Ok *4 
of which a great deal of lalt is made, k i&lj 
bounds in woods, warrens and mines of iron, m 
chief rivers are the Trebhia and Nurra. * 
(2.) Place NT ia, or Piacenza, a towueftojj 
and capital of the above duchy, with 2 
fie. b$ name is derived from its tleejaat 
on the ancient TEmilian way, about half a*’ 
from the Po, in a very fertile' plain. It eea# 1 
great number of merchants, and is 3 miloi'jj 
< nmference. Its wall an^l fortifications art^j 
fiderable ; but the citadel is ftrong. TbelMfl 
arc ftraight, and the principal ftrect, calW^l 
done, is 25 paces broad and 3000 fat ioofr 
dirid line, with 6co ftone polls, tor 
the fi ot Itoni the carriage-way, and oq both fiifl 
arc 1 1 fppeidus convents. It contains 4J 
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fl convents, and two alms-houfes. The cathedral died in 1718* aged 79. He wrote many valuable* 
i much ia the Gothic taftc ; but the church of jvorks on religion and morality ; befides fome po- 
he Augudines is worthy of its architect, Vignoli. leinical pieces againft the church of Rome. His 
a the area before the town-houfe Hand two ad- treatife upon Conscience was t ran Hated into Englifli 
lirable hrafs equeftrian ftatues of Alexander I. by Dr Bafil Kennet, in 1705. 
nd Renatus I V. /lukes of Parma and Placent a, * PLACID. [placidus, Latin.] 1. Gentle; 
X this efty begins the Via JSmilia, which extends quiet; not turbulent. — It conduceth unto long 
1 far as Rimini on the Adriatic. The number of life, and to the more placid motion of the fpirits, 
le inhabitants is about 30,000, amoug whom that mens actions be free. Bacon . a. Soft ; kind ; 
lere are *000 ecclefiaftics. This city has been miUT. — 

ken feveral times in the wars of Italy. The king That placid afpetft and meek regard, 

• Sardinia took pofiefiion of it in 1744, it being Rather than aggravate my evil Hate, 

tied to him by the queen of Hungary ; but it Would Hand between me and thy father’s ire. 

is taken from him in 1746, after a bloody battle. Milton. 

has a famous univeriity, and the inhabitants * PLACIDLY. cd*v. (from placid .] Mildly ; 

: efteemed for politenefs. There is a great fair gently. — If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of 
ere every year on the 15th of April, which is nitre you caH a piece of iron, the liquor, whole 
jeh frequented. It is about 31 miles NW. of parts moved uniformly and placidly before, by al- 
nna, and 83 E. of Turin. It was taken by the tering its motion, it begins to penetrate and icat- 
ench republicans, under Gen. Murat, in June ter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. — The wa- 
xs after a warm a&ion; with 1000 prifoners, ter eafily infinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
i much military (tores. Lon. 10. 24. E. Lat. the tubes and vefiels of vegetables. Woodward . 

• 5. N. * PLACIT. n. f. [ placitum , Lat.] Decree; 

3. ) Placentia, a fea port of Newfoundland, determination. — We fpend time in defence of their 
the SE. coaft ; 40 miles W. of St John, and plants which might have been employed upon 
> E. of Cape Breton. Lon. 53. 43. W. Lat. the' univerfal author. Glan-uille. 

ij. N. * PLACKET, or placquet . ». 4 A petticoat. — 

4. ) Placentia, a tpwn of Spain in Eftrema- You might have pinch'd a placket, it was fenfelcfs* 
1* with a good caftlc and bifliop's fee 5 feated Shah . — The bone-ach is the curie dependant on 
the Xera, in a pleafant plain, furrounded by thofe that war for a placket. Shak . 

•ttains; 80 miles SW. of Madrid. Lon. 5. PLADDAY, an irfand of Scotland, a mile from 
W. Lat. 50. 25. N. the ifle of Arran, with % light-houfe, containing 

(5.) Placentia, a town of Spain, in Guipu- two different lights, to diftinguilh it from thofe of 
Or on the Deva, 25 miles SE. of Bilboa. Lon. the Mulls of Kintyre, Galloway and Cumbray. 

♦0. W. Lat. 43. 10. N. PLADIA, or Bladia, a town of Pruflia, in 

i) Placentia Bay, an exteufivc Bay on the Natangen ; 22 miles SW* of IConigfberg. 

of Newfoundland; which form^ a good PLADLING, a town of Lower Bavaria, on the 
hour for vefiels, and is much frequented by Ifer; 5 miles SW. of Deckendorf, and 8 NW. of 
•employed in the Cod Filhery. The entrance OHerhofen. 

narrow channel through which only one ihip * PLAGIARISM. «. /. [from plagiary.] Theft; 
P * 6 at a time ; but the water is deep enough literary adoption of the thoughts or works of ano- 
1 he brgeft, ami the harbour is capacious e- ther. — With great impropriety, as well as plagi- 
ijfcto hold 150 fail, which are there ft cure a- arifm, they have molt mjurioully been transferred 
•tall winds, and can ffib as quietly as in a into proverbial maxims. Swif.. 

The current is very ftrong in the entrance, (1.) * PLAGIARY, n. f. [from plagium, Lat ] 
ha fiups mull be towed through it. The great 1. A thief in literature ; ouc who Heals the thoughts 
fcl is large enough to dry lifh to load 60 vef- or writings of another. — The enfuing difeourie, left 

• Lon. from 54 0 to 55 0 10' W. Lat. from I chance to be traduced fora plagiary by him who 

to 47. co. N. has played the thief, was one of thofe that, by a 

LACENTUJS, Peter, a German poet, who worthy hand, were Holen from me. South. — With* 
can to have been extravagantly fond of his out invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
^ initials ; for he wrote a Latin Poem of 360 but a plagiary of others. Dryden’s Dufr. ». The 
n, entitled Pugna Porcoritm, in which every crime of literary theft. Not ufed. — Plagiary had 
A begins with a P. He died in 1548. not its nativity with printing, but began when the 

LACENZA. See Placentia, N° i. and 2. paucity of books lcarce wanted that invention, 
PLACER n.f. [from place.} One that places. Brown. 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. (2.) Plagiary, in philology, is a purloiner of 


Spenfer . 

LACETTE, John De La, an eminent pro* 
nt minifier, bom at Pontac in Bern, in 1639 5 
rducated by his father, who was alfo a cler- 
in. He exercifed his office, as a minifter a- 
% the Proteftants in France till the revocation 
wedid of Nantes in 1685, when he retired 
enmark, where he continued till the death of 
£ttecn, in 17x1, who greatly valued his merit, 
r her death he went to Holland ; and fettled 
ft the Hague, and laft at Utrecht, where he 


another man's works, who puts them off as his 
own. Among the Romans, plagiartm was pro- 
perly a ptrfon who bought, fold, or retained a 
freeman for a (lave ; and was fo called, becaufe, 
by the Flavian # la\v, fuch perious were condemned 
ad plazas, u to be whipped." Thomafius has an 
cxprcls treatife De plagio literario , wherein he I Ays 
down the laws and meafures of the right which 
authors have to one another’s writings . — ** Die* 
tionary- writers, at lead fuch as meddle with Arts 
andfeiemes (as is pertinently obferved by Mr Cham- 


ber*) 
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bers), fecm exempted from the common laws of 
meum and tuum ; they do not pretend to fet up 
on their own bottom, nor to treat you at their i)wn 
coft. Their works are fuppofed, in great meafure 
compolitions of other people : and what they take 
from others they do it avowedly, in the open fun. 
— In effect, their quality gives them a title to eve- 
ry tiling that may be for their purpofe, wherever 
they find it ; and if they rob, they do not do it a- 
ny otherwife than as the bee does, for the public 
fervice. Their occupation is not pillaging, but 
collecting contributions; and if you aik them 
their authority, they will produce you the prac- 
tice of their predecelibrs of all ages and nations.” 
PLAGIUM, in law. See Kidnapping. 

(i.) * PLAGUE, n. f [plagbe, Dutch; plage. 
Tent, p/aga, Latin ; tr i. Peltilence ; a dif- 
cafe eminently contagious and deftruCtive. — 

Thou art a bile, 

A p fog it£ -fore or imbofs’d carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood. Sbak. King I. ear. 
— Many times there have been great plagues in dry 
years. Baron s Nat. Ihf . — 

Snakes that life within thy houfe for (hade, 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil. 

All thole plagues, which earth and air had. 
brooded, 

Firft on inferiour creatures tryM their force, 
And laft they feized on man. Ltc and Dry den. 
* i . State of miiery. — I a:n fet in m y plague. Pfalm 
xxxviii. 17. 3. Any thing troublefome or vexati- 

ous. — ’Tis the time’s plague , when madmen lead 
the blind. Sbakrfp. — 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The dirt ’rent plague of each calamity. Shalafp. 
— Good or bad company is the greateft blefiing or 
greateft plague of life. 1 : Fjl range. — 

Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling, 
Killing to-day, to-morrow inarling. Prior . 

(z.)Tbe Plague, Pestilence, or Pejlilential 
Fever, is a very acute, malignant, and contagious 
difeafe ; being a putrid fever of the word kind, 
and fcldoin failing to prove moital. Though it is 
generally defined a malignant fever, Diemerbroek 
thinks they ought to be diftinguifhed, fiuce the 
fever is not the eflence of the difeafe, but merely 
n lymptom or effect of it. See Mi dicine, Index. 
‘The plague, as is gent rally agreed, is never bred 
<*r propagated in Britain, but is frequent in the 
Levant, Leflcr Alia, Egypt, &c. Authors are not 
as yet agreed concerning the nature of this dread- 
ful difteinpcr. Some think that infects are the 


count of the plague which depopulated the or i 
in the time of the Emperor Juftinian. It ij icn j 
markable fact, that plagues are fometirte* p&ti4 
and that they only attack particular annrjii,«|i 
particular defeription of perfons, avoiding 
altogether, or attacking them but flightiy. 
Fernelius informs us of a plague, or mural 
1514, which invaded only cats. Dionyfio! 
carnaflus mentions a plague which attacked 1 
but maids ; and that which raged ia the 1 
Gentilis, killed fcarce any women, and very 
but lufty men. Boterus mentions another ph 
which aliaulted none but the younger fort; 
we have inrtances of the fame kind rtf a 
landing. Many methods have been ado; 
different countries to prevent the imporuua 
this dreadful feourge of the human race, iqJ 
Hop the progrefs of infection after it has bee? 
ported. In England, mayors, bailiffs, head 
cers of corporations, and juftices of peaer, 
power to tax inhabitants, houles, and lands, 
within their prccinCts, for the relief of pedoai 
feCtcd with the plague ; and juftices of the < 
tv may tax perfons within five miles round, 
parities inability; the tax to be levied by 
and fale of goods, or in default thereof by 
fonment. InfeCted perfons going abroa&ArflM 
ing commanded to keep houfe for avoitfaz&dlff 
infection, may be refitted by watchmevkc,il 
puiufhed as vagrants, if they have no fen 9N 
them ; and if they have infectious fores ottkm 
it is felony. Juftices of peace, See. anr to 
fcarchcrs, examiners, and buriers of the dot 
places infected, and adminifter oaths totem 
the performance of their duties, Stc.Jfat. 1] 

1. cap. 31. See Quarantine. 

(3.) Plague, antidotes againstthl TV 
commirtion at Mofcow having, in 1770, is 
a fumigation-powder, which, from fcroii 
experiments, had proved efficacious in prtf 
the infection of the plague ; in order iwr 
to afeertain its virtue in that refpcCt, it 
mined, towards the end of the year, tki 
malefactors under fentence of death fhov!d,i 
out undergoing any other precautions tha 
fumigations, be confined three weeks io 2 
retto, be laid upon the beds, and drrifeC « 
clothes, which had been ufed by perfocn f 
dying, and even dead, of the plague ia the 
pit.il. The experiment was accordingly 
and none of the ten malefactors were then 
ed, or have been iince ill. The fumigatioe 
der is prepared as follows. 1. Powder sf ik 


caufe of it, in the fame way that they are the Jlrengtb. Take leaves of juniptr, juniper 


eaul’e of blights, being brought in fwarms from 
other climates by the wind, when they are taken 
into the lungs in refpiration ; the confequence of 
which is, that they mix with the blood and juices, 
and attack and corrode the vifeera. Mr Boyle, 
on the other hand, thinks it originates from the 
rlliuvia or exhalations breathed into the atmo- 
sphere from noxious minerals, to which may be 
added ftagnant waters and putrid bodies of every 
kind. Mr Gibbon thinks that the plague is deri- 
ved from damp, hot, and ftagnating air, and the 
putrefaction <>f animal fubftances, elpecially lo- 
cufts. See Gibbon's Rom. Hijl. 4to. vol. iv. p. 327 
—332, where there is alio a very' particular ac- 


pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum-wood 
cd, of each 6 lb ; common faltpetre poumk4l| 
fulphur pounded, 6 lb; Smyrna tar, or 
2 lb ; mix all togetlier, which wili produce 
of the powder of fumigation of the firft ft 
N. B. A pood is 40 lb. Ruffian, which art 
to 35^ or 36 lb. Englilh avoirdupoife. I 
of the feeond Jlrengtb. Take fouthern-wood ctf 
to fmall pieces, 4 lb; juniper berries pounded; 
common faltpetre pounded, alb; fulphur pc* 
ed, 2* lb ; Smyrna tar, or myrrh, if lb; ® 
above together, which will produce half 2 P 
of the powder of fumigation of the feeond Jhsfl 
3. Odoriferous powder. Take the root caWjJ 
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nut cut into fmall pieces, 31b; leaves of juniper of predeftination, &c. It is generally brought 
nt into fmall pieces, 4 lb. frankincenfe pounded into European Turkey from Egypt; where it is 
;roh!y, ilb; ftorax pounded, and rofe flowers, very frequent, especially at Grand Cairo. T9 
- lb; yellow amber pounded, 1 lb. common fait- give even a lift of all the plagues which have de« 
*tre pounded, lb; fulphur, a quarter of a folated many flouiifhimr countries, would extend 
»ounli mix all the above together, which will this article beyond all bounds, and minutely tQ 
•reduce 9^ lb. of the odoriferous powder. If deferibe them all is impoflible. Refpefting the 
tuiacum cannot be bad, the cones of pines or plague which raged in Syria in 1760, we refer t> 
irs may be ufed in its Read ; likewife the common the Abbe Maritrs Travels through Cyprus, Syria, 
ir of pines and firs may be ufed inftead of and Paleftine, vol. ift, p. 278 — ‘*96. This p .; mu 
jnyma tar, or myrrh, and mugwort may fupply was one of the moft malignant and fatal that S) rut 
ic place of fout hern wood. ever experienced ; for it lcarcely made its app. ir- 

(4.) Plague at London. See London, § 11. ance in any part of the body when it carried off 
(5.) Plague, dreadful instances of the, the patient. 

« Europe. Thucydides, lib. ii. gives an ac- (6.) Plague not contagious ! Among the 
ount of a dreadful plague which happened at many bold afiertions advanced by modern pl.jlo- 
Ohcns about A. A. C. 430, and with which he fophers, in the prefent age, we have met with 
fas himfelf infected, wfcile the Peloponnefiansun- none more aftonifhing, than that of Dr Mofcley, 
rr the command of Archidamus wafted all her who, in oppofition to the fatal experience of all 
cnitory abroad; but of thefe two enemies the ages, aflerts that the plague is 44 not contagion 
lagtie was by far the moft fevere. The moft In proof of this he quotes many medical writers 
nadful plague that ever raged at Rome was in ancient and modern ; but what he chiefly places 
ie reign of Titus, A. D. 80. The emperor left his confidence in, is founded on his own oblerva- 

0 remedy unattempted to abate the malignity of tions on peftilential fevers in the W. Indies, and 
K diftemper, adting during its continuance like on what is faid in Bert liter’s account of Bonaparte’s 
father to his people. The fame fatal difeafe expedition into Syria. “ At the time of our en- 
iged in all the provinces of the Roman empire in try into Syria, fays he, all the towns were inft&ed 

* reign of M. Aurelius, A. D. 167, and was by the plague, a malady which ignorance and 
Hlowcd by a dreadful famine, earthquakes, irnin- barbarity render fo fatal in the eaft. Thofe who 
suoni, and other calamities. About A. D. *0, are alfedled by it give themfelves up for dead ; 
fcpUgue vifited Britain, juft after the Piifts and they are immediately abandoned by every body ; 
tatshad made a formidable invafion of the fou- and are left to die, when they might ha.e been 
tenoart of the illand. It raged with uncom- faved by medicine and attention. Citizen Degen- 
Wnfury, and fwept away moft of thofe whom ettes, principal phyfician to the army, difplaytd 
be /word and famine had f;>artd, fo that the li- a courage and character which entitle him to 

were fcarce fufficicnt to bury the dead. A- the national gratitude. When our foldicrs were 
wt A D. 1348, the plague became almoft gene- attacked by the leaft fever, it was fuppofed that 
il over Europe. Many authors give an account they had caught the plague, and thefe maladie9 
f this plague, which is f:iid to have appeared firft were confounded. The fever hofpitals were aban- 

1 the kingdom of Kathay in 1346, and to have doned by the olficers of health. Citizen Dcgenettcs 
foceeded gradually W. to Conftantinople and repaired in perfon to them, vifited all the patients, 
0ph From Conftantinople it pafled into Greece, felt the glandular fwellings, drefled them, decla- 
Sf, France, and Africa, anil by degrees along red and maintained that the fever was not the 
kcoafts of the ocean into Britain and Ireland, plague, but a malignant fever with glandular 
• 4 afterwards into Germany, Hungary, Poland, fwellings, which might eaflly be cured by atten- 
kimark, and the other northern kingdoms. Ac- tion and keepipg the patient’s mind eafy. De r 
*&ng to Antonius, Abp. of Florence, the dif* genette’s views in making this diftineftion were 
roper carried off 60,090 people in that city. In highly commendable ; 44 but certainly, fays £>r 

the plague was brought from Sardinia to Mofcley, this fever was the plague.” The phy- 
•ipics, being introduced into the city by a tranf* fician however carried his courage fo far, as to 
j rt with foldiers on board. It raged with ex- make two inci lions, and to inoculate the fuppu- 
ffive violence, carrying off in lefs than fix months rated matter from one of thefe buboes above his 
5 o,oooof the inhabitants. In 1720 the city of breaft, and under his arm -pit 8, but was not a fa c- 
iorfcilles was vifited with this deltru&ive difeafe, ted with the malady, lie thus cafed the minds 
'ought in a lliip from the Levant; and in feven of the foldiers, (the firft flep to a cure,) and by 
uothi, during which time it continued, it car- bis afl&duity and attendance, a number of nun, 
rd off not lefs than 60,000 people. The rava- attacked with the plague were cured.” From 

* of this difeafe have been dreadful 'wherever it thefe accounts, as well as from all thatfollova 
n made its appearance. On the firft arrival of in Dr Mofcley’s narrative, it is evident, that I x 
e Europeans at the illand of Grand Canaria, it Mofeley hasneveronce re* a cafe of the^Zq^x*; that 
otained 14,000 fighting men, fopn after which, he has miftaken a malignant fever for it, and erefted 
'o thirds of thefe inhabitants fell a facrifice to a fallc hypothefis upon a feries of miftaken fa^ls. 

e plague. The deftrutfion it has made in Tur- (7.) Plague, preventive and cure for 
7 *» Europe, and particularly in Conftantinople, the. In the hofpital of St Anthony at $myi*p, 
oft be known to every reader; and its fatal ef- it has been long the pra&ice to rub over with 
fts have been particularly heightened there by warm olive oil the bodies of perfons infected by 
at firm belief which prevails among the people the plague, and it has been foxo&ful* It was 
Vol. XVII. Part JI. Hhhh fcft 
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firft ftiggefted by Mr Baldwin, the Englifh ccmful, 
and from him ado »ed by P. Luigi di Pair a, who 
for 27 years expo lid himfelf to in legion, by his 
unremitted attendance on thofe under this dread- 
ful difeah. During that long period Luigi found 
no remedy equal to that of rubbing olive oil, by 
•the ftrongeft fritftian, into the whole body of the 
mfefted perlon. When the body is thus rubbed, 
the pores being opened imbibe the oil, and a pro- 
fufe pcrfpiration takes place, by which the poi- 
fon )us infeft ion is thrown out. This operation 
muft be performed the firft day of the infection, and 
mull be repeated till every particle of infeftron is 
removed, and the patient’s whole body be in a 
profufe fweat. The patient’s fhirt and bed-clothes 
muft not be changed till the pcrfpiration has ce f- 

ed. The operation muft be performed in a very 
clofe apartment, and a fire pan kept in it, over 
w ich fugar and juniper muft be thrown to pro- 
mote the pcrfpiration.— In 5 years, during which 
this friftion with oil was employed at Smyrna, 
of 250 perfons, attacked by the plague, the greater 
part were cured. This oil is ado ufed with ftic- 
cefs as a preventative, as well as cure. Plnlcf. 
Mag . Vol. 2. 

* To Plague. nr. a . [from the noun.} r. To 
. infe<ft with peftilencc. 2. To infeft with difeafe; 

to opprefs with calamity — * 

Thou art not honelf, and the gods will plague 
thee. Sbak . 

Thus were they plagu'd 

And worn with famine. Milton. 

3. To trouble; to teaze ; to vex; to harafs; to 
torment ; to affl'nft ; to diftrefs ; to torture ; to 
embarrafs; to excruciate; to make uncafv ; to 
difturb. In this fenfe it is tiled ludicrouflv.— 

She will plague the man that loves her moft. 

Sprnfer. 

— People are ftormed out of their reafon, plagued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield. Collier.- — 
—When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to 

do, he falls a tumbling over his papers, to fee if 
he can ftnrt a law fuit, and plague any of his neigh- 
bours. Addifon. 

- PLAGUILY. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexati- 
oufly; horribly. A low word.— lie has me fo 
plaguily under the lath, I dare not interrupt him. 
Drydoi . — 

The dodtor was plaguily down in the hips. 

S-JL'ift. 

* PLAGUY, adj. [from plague.] Vexatious ; 
troublelbme. A low word. — 

Of heats, 

Ad * one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 

What p’aguy mifehiefs and milhaps 

Do dog him ltill with after-claps? Hudibras. 

PLAIAR, a town jf European Turkey, in Ro- 
mania ; 6 miles S. of Gallipoli. 

(i.> " PLAICE, n. f. [plate, Dutch.] A flat 
fifh.— Of flat filh there are foies, flowkes, dabs 
and pla ce. Care cr.’ 

(2.) Plaice, or Plaice, is’ the Englifh name 
pf a fpecies of pleuro'.iefk*. See Plfvronectes. 

* PLAID, n.f. A ftriped or -arieg.ared cloth ; 

an outer loole weed worn much by the H gh lan- 
der e , in Scotland : there is a particular kind worn 
too by the-women. - 
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* PL AILLY, a town of France, in the 
ment of the Oite ; 6 miles S. of Scnlis. 

(1.) * PLAIN, adj. \ pi anus, Li!.] 1. SaiixS, 
level; flat ; free from protuberances or exorfef. 
ces. In this fenfe, efpecially in philofo^cl 
writings, it is frequently written plant: as 1 
plane fuperficies.— It was his policy to make 
plain and wafte. Spcn r . — The 8. amlSoutb-Eaflib 
arc rocky and mountainous, but plair. irate rat 
Sandys. — They were wont to make their c m 
or boats plain without, and hollow within. Etk 
To break the clods, and make the fern* 
plain. 

— Hilly countries afford the mofl entertaining 
pe&s, though a man would chufc to tmd ia/ 
a plain one. Addifon. 2. Open ; ckar; Eir 
Our troops beat an army in plain fight aid epa 
field. Felton. 3. Void of ornament; finsple— 
Plain without pomp, a,nd rich without 

Dik 

Men of wealth may venture to go flm. 

' jV$ 

4. Artlefs; not fubtle; not fpecious ; not 

ed ; fimple. — It is better to chufe men of ifkisr 
fort, that are like to do that that is camnattfdb 
them. Bacon.— Of many plain, yet pious chit* 
ans, this cannot be affirmed 
thor that writ like a plain man, and ok ffe* 
j^ofeflion was to tell truth. Temple.— 

My heart was made to fit and pair A 
Simple and plain. ^ R * 

Muft then at once, the chandler tow, 
TIk plain rough hero turn a crafty tot? ff- 

5. Honeftly rough; open; fincere; not 
language.— Give me leave to be plain J®* 
Baron. 6. Mere; bare. — He that beguil’d yw 2 
a plain accent, was a plain knave. Stai- 

Some have at firft for wit9, then poetf^ 
Turn’d criticks next, and prov'd/Jitf to* 
laft. ¥ 

7. Evident; clear; difcernible; not 

Expreffions, which to them feemed very to* 
plain. Clar . — * . 

Exprefs thyfelf in plain , not doubtfch^* 

— I can make the difference more plain, by gto 
you my method of proceeding. 
plum in the hiftory, that Efau was never fwjj 
to Jacob. Locke. — That children have fucking 
is plain from the laws of God. Locke— 
that thefe difeourfes are calculated for ® 
the fafhionable part of womankind. 

Divide the fimple, and the plain dtiuK.P 

8. Not varied by much art ; fimple.— 

A plaining fong ^/^///-finging voice rttji 

— Ilis diet was of the plained meats. FS. 

(2.) * Plain, adv. 1. Not obtcurely n 
tinftly ; articulately.— The firing of bb 
w as loofed, and lie fpake plain. Mori 
Simply ; w ith rough finccrity. — Goodman ffl 
allowed by every body to be a 
fon. Addi on. 1 

(3.) * Plain, n. f. [plaint, Fr.] Le«lP®f 3 
open fieid ; oppofed to hilly ground ; oner, a 
of battle.— In a plain in the land of Sbin^rUj 
dwelt. Cen. xi. 2. — The Scots took the LV 
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foolirti birds fallen into their net, forfook their 
, and marched into the plain di redly towards 
n. Huf-iva ■</.—' They erected their tallies and 
nations in the plains and open countries. J)a - 
.—Pour forth Britannia’s legions on th z plain. 

' uthnot . — 

While here the ocean gains, 
i other parts it leaves wide Tandy plains. Pope . 
The impetuous courfer pan*s in ev’ry vein, 
nd pawing feems to beat the dillant plain . Pope. 
.) Plain, in geography, a town of Bavaria, 
litzhurg, 2 miles N. of Saltxburg. 

) yf Plain Angle is one contained under 
lines, or Turfaces, in conti adillin&ion to 4 
angle. See Angle. 

.) Plain Chart. See Chart. 

.) A Plain Figure, in geometry, is an uni- 
furface ; from every point of whofe perime- 
ight lines may be drawn to every point in the 

.) Plain Sailing. See Navigation, Part 

«S. I. 

.) Plain Triangles, thofe included under 
‘ right lines. The doctrine is termed plain 
nometry. See TRIGONOMETRY. 

■) * To Plain, v a. [from the noun.] To 
; to make even.— Upon one wing the artille- 
is drawn," every piece having his guard of 
eers to plain the ways, Hayward. 

■) * To Plain, u. n. [ plaindre , je plains , Fr.] 
ament ; to wail. Tittle ufed. — 

But more I plain , I feel my woes the more. 

Sidney . 

Tk fox, that firft this caufe of grief did 
find, 

' r ‘ '’rft thus plain his caufe with words un- 
^d. Spenfer. 

The inccflant w eeping of my wife, 
d piteous plainiugs of the pretty babes, 
rc’d me to feek delays. Shak. 

He to himfelf thus plain'd , Milton, 

1 • Plain-dealing, adj . [plain and deal.] 
A; open ; aCting without art. — It muft not 
but I am a plaindealing villain. Shak. 
^ a plaindealing innocence into aconfiftency 
Brcdfary prudence. VEJlrange. 

) * Plaindealing, n.f. Management void 
> fincciity. — I am no politician ; and was 
bought to have too little wit, and tpo much 
'eating for a ftatefman. Denham . — 
t looks as fate with nature’s law may ft ri ve, 
facw plain dealing once an age would thrive. 

Dry den. 

iiv du Nord, a town of Hifpaniola, 30 
SE. of Port de Paix. 

UNE, a town of France, in the dtp. of 
aad Loire ; 15 miles SW. of Montreuil 

Plainfield, a flouriihing town of Con- 

in Windham county, pleafantly feated on 
B ground, on the E. bank of the Quinabaug, 
ics NE. of Northwick. It has a prefbyte- 
lurches and an academy. It is 12 miles E, 
odham and 237 from Philadelphia. 
Plainfield, a townihip of Maflachuetts, 
apfliire county ; containing 458 citizens in 
B is 120 miles W. by N. of Bolton. 
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(3.) Plainfield, a townihip of New Hajnp r ^ 
fibre, in Chelhire county, on the E. bank of (Me** 
Connecticut; containing 1024 citizens in 1795. 

(4.) Plainfield, a townihip of Pennfs ivania, 
in Northamp on county. 

* PLAINLY, ad*v. [from plain.] 1. Levctly ; 
flatly. 2. Not fubtilly ; not fpeciouflv. 3. With- 
out ornament. 4. Without glofs; fincerely. — 
You write to me with the freedom or a friend, 
dealing plainly with me in the matter. Pope. 5. 
In earned ; fairly. — They gave ground, and at 
Lift plainly run to a late place. Ciarend. 6. Evi- 
dently ; clearly; not oblcurery.— They are not 
only let down, but alfo plainly fet down in fenp- 
ture. Hooker . — Coriolanus, out of his careltilncfs, 
let’s them plainly fee’t. Shak. — One may perceive 
plainly, that he thought the Ant:-niccne church, 
both before and after Qrigen, to be of a very con- 
trary judgment to that which he condemns in Lu- 
cian and Origin, IVaterland . — 

Thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon * 
Plainlter fhall be reveal’d. Milton. 

— We fee plainly t hat we have the means. Addifon. 

* PLAINNESS, n.f. from plain.] 1. Level- 
nefs ; tiatnefs. 2. Want of ornament ; want uf 
ihow. — 

We in our plainnefs may be juftly proud. 

Dr j den. 

Modeft plainnefs fets off fprightlv wit. Pope. 
3. Ctyennefs; rough fincerity.— I have not chofen 
Dametas for his fighting nor for las difcourliug, 
but for his plainnefs and hondty. Sidney. — 

Your plainne s and your iliortntfs pitafe me 
well. Shak. 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows; to planuses 
honour 

Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shak. 
— Plai '.nefs and freedom, an epiftolary ftfle requir- 
ed, Wake. 4. ArtlelTnefs; fimplicity.— 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpreads thv mind, 
That thou could’ft ferioufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. Drydcn. 

* PLAINT, n.f. I plainte , Fr.] 1. Lamenta- 
tion ; complaint ; lament.— 

Then pour out plaint , and in one word fay 
this ; 

Ilelplefs his plaint , who fpoils himfelf of blifs. 

Sidney. 

Bootleg arc plaints 9 and curelefs are my wounds. 

Shak. 

From inward grief 

His burfting paffion into plaints thus pourM. 

Milton. 

3. Exprobration of injury. — There are three juft 
grounds of war wilh Spain ; one of olaint , two 
upon defence. Bacon. 3. Expreflion of forr ow. — 

How many childrens pla nts , and mothers 
cries l Daniel. 

Yet even thefe gentle walls allow my moan. 
Whole doleful echoes to my plaints ague. 

Hot ton. 

Liftening where the hapleft pair 
Sat in their fad dilcourf. , and various plaint. 
Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton. 

Receive thefe plaints. Halier , 

* PL-UNTFUL. adj. [plaint and full.] Com- 

II h h h a plaining 
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plkSnlng ; audibly forrowful. — To what a fra of 
ttiferies my plaintful tongue doth lead me. Sidney* 
(t > * Plaintiff, adj. [plaint if, Fr.] Com* 
plaining. A word not in u fc. — 

His younger fon on the polluted ground, 

Firft fniit of death, lies plaintif of a wound 
Giv’n by a brother’s hand. Prior. 

(2.) # Plaintiff. n. f. [plaintif, Fr.} He 
that commences a fuit in law againft mother : op- 
pofed to the defendant .— The plaintiff proved the 
debt bv three pOfitive witneffes. L'Kftrange. — You 
and I mall talk in cold friendfhip at a bar before 
ft judge, by way of plaiutff and defendant. Drydtn . 
In fuch a caufe the plaintiff will be hifsM. Pope. 

* PLAINTIVE, [plaintif Fr.] Complain- 
ing ; lamenting ; expreflive of forrow. — 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found. 

Drjden. 

Th£ geddefs beard, 

Rofe like a morning mifl, and thus begun 
To footh the forrovvs of her plaintrve fon. Dryd. 
Can nature’6 voice 

Plaintive be drown’d ? Prior. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Tormg. 
PLA 1 NVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the Oifr ; 6 miles E. of Brrt'uil. 

♦ PLAINWORK. n.f. [plain and work.} Nee- 
dlework as diftinguifhed from embroidery; the 
common practice of fewing or making linen gar- 
ments. — 

She went to plpinwark. Pope. 

PLAJOW, a tov n »n the ifland of Borr»eo, 150 
miles N. of Banjar-Maflin. 

' (1.) PLAlSANCE, a town of France, in the 
dep. 6f the Gcrs; n miles SSE. of Nagaro, and 
13W. of Auch. 

(2.] Plaisance, a town of Hifpaniola, 36 milts 
SW. of Cape Francois. 

PIA 1 SE. See Plfuronectes, 

# PI.A 1 T. n.f. [corrupted from plight or plyght , 
from to ply , or fold.] A fold ; a double. — 

Thefe plaits and folds the found n drain. 
That it the organ may more gently touch. 

Davit*. 

Nor (halt thy lower garments artful plait , 
Arm tbeir chafte beauties with a modeft pride, 
And Rouble ev’ry charm they feck to hide. 

Prrqr. 

r— ’Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a 
vtft through all the plaits and foldings of the dra- 
I f ry. Addifon. 

♦ To Plait, v . a. {from the noun,] x. To 
fold ; to double. — 

• e bufy fylphs futround their darling care. 
Some told the fleeve, while others/*/?/* the gown. 

Pope. 

Will fhe pn funday morn thy neckcloth plait * 

pay. 

4. To weave ; to braid. — Let it not be outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair. 1 Peter , iii. 3. — 

I’ll weave her garlands, and i’ll plait her hair. 

Prior . 

— Y~ur hands have not been employed in plaiting 
the hair, and adorning your ptrfons. Law. 3. 
To intangle ; to involve. — 

Time (hall unfold what platted cunning hides. 

S bak. 

# fLAlTER. n.f. [from plait.] He that plaits. 
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PLAK, a town of Hungary, j miles S.o*Ci 
chnu. 

(1.) # PLAN. o.f [plan, French.] i.Afcbase; 
a form ; a model. — 

Retpcmber, O my friends, the lawVbends 

The generous plan of power delivered dun 

From age to age by your renown'd fbrefubrs. 

AMm 

%. A plot of any building or ichnograpby ; faa 
of any thing laid down on paper.— 

Artifts and plans reliev’d my foiemo hours. 

hv, 

(».) Plan, in general, denotes the rctmte 
tion of fomething drawn on a plaoc ; hick * 
maps, charts, icbnogi aphies, See . St t Mu 
Chart, Slc. 

(3.) Plan, in architecture, ({ i,irf. 
ticularly ufed for a draught of a buiidirg, foU 
it appears, or is intended to appear or tbegn»A 
fbowing the extent, dbifion, and diftribatia i 
its area or ground-plot into apartment f*** 
paffages, &c. To render plans intelligible,** 
ufual to diftiuguifh the maflives with a hUckvAj 
the projeftures on the ground are draws is M 
lines, and thofe fuppofrd over »hein in dotted 
The augmentations or alteration? tote 
diftinguifhed by a colour different fnw*Wt 
already budt ; and the tin** of each pi®®** 
hghter as the ftoiies are raifed. In 
it is ufuai to have 3 Several plans for 
ftones. 

(4.] Plan, in geography, a town of W*»h 
in Pilfen. 

(5.) Plan, a town of France, in the dep*® 
Upper Garonne ; 6 miles S. of Rieui. 

(6.) Plan, a tpwq of Spain, in Anagt»; ij 
miles S. of Ainfa. 

(7.) Plan de Bais, a town of Frances® 
dep. of the Drome ; 9 miles NE. of Crei t 
(8.) Plan, Geometrical, is that wbj*® 
fblid and vacant parts are reprefented 
tprai proportions. 

(9.) Plan, Perspective, isthatpbj®®^ 
degradations or diminutions, according 
rules of perfpedtive. See Perspkti*** 

(10.) Plan, Raised, of a buildup, i* 
fame with what is otherwife called an ekv&* 
orthography. See Orthography, } b ** 

* To Plan. **, 4. lfrom the uoun.] ToW* 1 
to form in defign, — 

Plan with all thy arts the fccnecfbtr. 

(1.) PLANA, a town of Spain, in Vak^ 
miles E. of Segorbo. 

(2.) Plana, a town of Sweden, in u* 
land, to miles FNE. of Uddevalla. 

* PLANARY. pdf. Pertain.ng to a phi* 

PLANASIA, in ancient geography ; 

land in the Tyrrhene Sea ; 2, a town 00 tk 
of the Rhone : 3. an ifland, on the coaft 
where Tiberius ordered Agrippa tjie pi 
Atipuftus to be murdered. Tat. Ant. l J- 

* PLANCHED. adj. lfrom planch] 
boards — 

To that vineyard i* a flanebedf&t 

That makes his opening with this big| ff 

* PLANCHER. n.f. \ planet*', j 

Boot of wood. Not ufed, —Oak, eed*' 
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l| arc the beft builders ; fame are beft fer plan- 
jfcv, as deal. Bacon . 

flpLANCIIES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
I Jura, 7 mile9 SE. of Nezeroy, and 17 SE. of 
§i?ny- 

P PLANCHTNO. n.f. In carpentry, the laying 
fcfUn in a building. DiSl. 

i lNCOE, a town France, in the dep. of the 
Coafts, 8 miles NW. of Dinan, and 11 
of Larnballt. 

PLANCUS, Lucius Munatius, a writer 
Augullan age, but a very versatile charac- 
le was an orator and a difciple of Cicero, 
s with Ca;far in Gaul, was a governor of a 
ce in Galua Celtica, where he built Luo* 
n, (now Lyons ;) and was made conful a- 
ilh Brutus. He then favoured the rtpuh- 
lufe, but after »v.mh defcried to Csefar. He 
ed himfclt ftill more, by becoming a mean 
r of Antony and Cieopatra; to pleafe 
he atfed aa a ftage dancer, and in a come- 
>crfonatrd the fea god Glaucus, by dancing 
X naked, with his body painttd green, a 
hi of reeds on his head, and the tail of a large 
Ippended to his back. Finding that this fy- 
mtic adulation procured him contempt in- 
of approbation, even from Antony, he de- 
fl to O&avius, before the battle of Aftiurti ; 
.received him with great marks of rcfpttt; 
li Plancus returned by propulintj in the lc- 
toconferon him the title of Augustus. 
it this period Horace dedicated his ;*h fVc 
The elegance of his Later s to Cicero, 
b are ftill extant, prove that he was not uu- 
W of a literary compliment, 

) Plancus. See Munatius. 
t) Plancus, Francis, M. D. was bom at A- 
► in 1696, and wa3 authof of fome works 
h do honour to his memory. 1. A complete 
ra of Surgery, in 1 von 12100: 2. A choice 
inr of Medicine: thn curious collection, con- 
11 and completed by M. Goutin, makes 9 vola 
x 18 vols nn.o. 3. A Tranflation of Van- 
Obfervations on Medicine and Surgery, 
2 vols nmo. Plancus was the editor of 
H editions of works or. medicine and ftrge- 
>d enriched them with notes. He died Sept. 

* 1 “6<, aged 69. 

PkANCY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
t AuSe, 7 k miles W. of Aicis. 

It*)* PLANE, n.f. [planus, Lat. Plain is com- 
ply ufed in popuhu language, and plane in geo- 
I. A level furtact. — Comets, as often as 
y arc vifibic to us. move in planes inclined to 
plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. 
— Projt'dtiles would ever move on in the 
rght line, d.d not the air, their own gravity, 
the ruggednefs of the plane, on which they 
ve, flop their motion. Cbeyns. a. [Plane, Fr.] 
inftrument by which the furface of boards is 
>othcd. — The iron is fet to make an angle of 
with the foie of the plans. Moxon. 
i.) Plane, in geometry, denotes a furface that 
evenly between its bounding lines: and as a 
it line i: the (horteft exfenfion from one point 
mother, fo a plane furface is the fliortcft cx- 
&nn from one line to another. 

}*) Plane! in aftronomy, copies* 5 cc. 13 fre- 
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quently ufed for an imaginary furface, fuppofed 
to cut and pafs thrbugh folid bodies ; and on this 
foundation is the whole doctrine of conic feflions 
built. See Astronomy, Conic Sections, &c. 

(4.) Plane, in joinery, ($ 1, def \ a.) confifts of 
a piece of wood very fmuoth at bottom, as a 
ftock or fhaft ; in the midft of which is an aper- 
ture, threugh which a fteel edge, or chide), pla- 
ced obliquely, pafles; which, being very (harp, 
takes elf the inequalities of the wood along which 
it Rides. 

(?.) Plane, Inclined. See Inclined Plane, 
and Mfchanics, Part II .Se 8 . IV. 

(6.) Pl»ne of Projection, in the ftereogra- 
phic projection of the fphere, is that on which 
the projection is made, corresponding to theper- 
fpedtive piar.e. See Projection. 

(7.) Plane, Perspective, in perfpetfive, it 
fuppofed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to the 
horizon ; the horizontal plane, fuppofed to pafs 
through the fpe&itor’s eye, parallel to the hori- 
zon ; the geometrical plane, hkewife parallel to 
the horizon, wherein the object to be reprefented 
is fuppofed to be placed, &c. See Perspective. 

(8.) Planks, in mechanics, are either horizon- 
tal, that is, pari 1 lei to the horizon, or inclined 
thereto. See Mech an ics. The determining how 
far any given plane deviates from an horizontal 
line, makes the whole bulincfs of levelling. Sec 
LEVELLING. 

(9.) Plane Sailing. See Navigation, Part 

II. SO*. I. 

(io.) Planfs of Rfflfction and Refrac- 
tion, in optics, are thofe drawn through the in- 
cident and reflated or refracted rays. See Op- 
tics, Ind x. 

( 1 1.) * Plane-tree. n.f. f platanus , hat. plane, 
flatane , Fr.j — The plane tree hath an amentaceous 
flower confiding of fcvcral (lender (lamina, which 
arc collected into fphencal little balls and are bar- 
ren ; but the embryos of the fruit, which are pro^ 
duced on feparate parts of the fame trees, are titr- 
gid, and afterward* become Urge fpherical balls, 
containing many oblong feeds intermixed with 
down : it is generally fuppofed, that the intro- 
duction of this tree into E gland is owing to lord 
chanceltor Bacon. Miller. — 

The beech, the fwimming alder and the plane. 

Drjdtn . 

(11.) Plank tree, in botany., See Platanu*. 

* To Plane, v. a. [ planer , Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To Icvei ; to fmooth ; to free from inequalities. 
«»— The foundation of the Roman caufeway was 
made of rough done, jointd with a mod firm ce- 
ment ; upon this was laid another layer of fmail 
(tones and cement, to plane the inequalities of 
rough (tone, in which the (tones of the upper 
pavement were fixt. Jrbuthnot. 1. To fmooth 
with a plane. — Thefe hard woods are more pro- 
perly (craped than planed. Moxein. 

(1.)* PLANET, n.f. { plancta ,* Latin 5 cRcm*; 
pianette, Fr.]— Planets are the erratick or warder- 
ing ft.tr*, and which are not like the flxt ones al- 
ways in the fame pofition to one another? we 
now- number the earth among the primary planets , 
becaufe we know it moves round the fun, as Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury do, and 
that in a path or circle between Mars and Venus: 

and 
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av.d the moon is accounted among the fecondary 
planets or fate Hites of the primary, fince the moves 
lound the earth : all the planets have, betides their 
motion round the fun, which makes their year, 
alfo a motion round their own axes, which makes 
their day; as the earth's revolving fo makes our 
day and night : it is more than probable, that the 
diameters of all the planets are longer than their 
axes: we know 'tis fo in our earth; and Flam- 
lteed and Caflini found it to be fo in Jupiter: Sir 
ll’aac Newton a Herts our earth's equatorial dia- 
meter to exceed the other about 34 miles; and 
indeed elfc the motion of the earth would make 
the fea rile fo high at the equator, as to drown ail 
the parts thereabouts. Harris. — 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a wand 'ring planet over me, 

And could it not inforce them to relent ? Shale. 

And planets , planet ftruck, real eclipfe 
Then luffcr'd. Milton. 

• — There are feven planets or errant ft.irs in the 
lower orbs of heaven. Brown. — The Chaldeans 
were much devoted to aftrologieal devices, and 
bad an opinion that every hour of the day was 
governed by a particular planet, reckoning them 
according to their ufual order, Saturn , Jupiter , 
Mars, Venus, Mercury , Luna . Wilkins . 

(*.) A Planet is a ceklli.il body, revolving 
round the fun as a centre, and continually chan- 
ging its pofitfon with nfpetf to the fixed ftars; 
whence the nam e planet, rXanmw, Or. from Txavav, 
t > wander. The planets are u 'u.illy diftingudhed 
into primary and fecondary. The primary o'es, 
oiled by w ty of eminence plant ts. are thole which 
revolve r iund the fun as a centre ; and the lecoti- 
tlary planets, more ufually called fatellite j or moons, 
are ttiofe which rev jive round a primary planet 
as a centre, and couftantly attend it in its revolu- 
tion round the fun. Tile primary planets are a- 
j r ain diking uifhed into fuperior ai d inferior. The 
lupenor pianets are thole farther from the fun 
than our earth; as Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the Georgium Sidus; and the inferior planets are 
thofe nearer the fun than our earth, as Venus and 
Mercury. See Astronomy, Index. That the 
planets are opaque and inhabited bodies, like our 
earth, is thought probable for the following rea- 
fons: 1. Suice in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, on- 
ly that part of the difk illuminated by the fun is 
found to Ihine; and again, Venus and Mercury, 
when between the earth and tin fun, appear like 
dark fpots or maculae on the fun's difk ; it is evi- 
dent, that Mars, Venus, and Mercury, are opaque 
bodies, illuminated by t Sic borrowed light of the 
iun. And the fame appears of Jupiter, from its 
being void of light in that part to which the ill 1- 
elow of the fatellites reaches, as well as in that 
part turned from the fun ; and that his fatellites 
are opaque, and reftetf the fun's light, is clearly 
ihown. A< Saturn, with his ring and fatellites, 
only yield a faint light, fainter contklerably than 
that of the fixed ftars, though thefe be vaftly more 
remote, ami than that of the reft of the planets; 
it is paft doubt that he too with his attendants 
are opaque bodies. 2. Since the fun’s light is not 
tianfmitted through Mercury and Venus, when 
placed again!! him, it is plain they arc deufe o- 
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pique bodies; which is likewife evident of Je- 
ter, from his hiding the fiteilitcs in bis (hidav; 
and therefore by an oogy, the fame may be coed*, 
ded of Saturn. 3. From the variable fpot»o'Vc» 
nus Mars, and Jupiter, it is evident thefe pUadi 
have a changeable atmofphere ; which chingohj 
atmofphere may, by a like argument, be iafmnci 
of the fatellites of Jupiter; and therefor;., byfc 1 
rnilitude, the fame may be concluded of the < 
tlier planets. 4. In like manner, from the 1 
tains oblerved in Venus, the fame may be lup 
fed in the other planets. 5. Since, then, San 
Jupiter, and the fatellites of both. Mar?, Vcr -as 
and Mercury, are opaque bodies fhiiing with! 
fun's borrowed light, are furniflied w th rr.i»l 
tains, and tncompalTed with a changeable i 
pheie ; they have, of confcquenct, \va»m, 1 
&c. as well as dry land, and are bodies like ! 
moon, and therefore like the earth. And 
it firms alfo highly probable, that the other 
nets hive their animal inhabitants as wHI as < 
earth. R. D. See Astronomy, Index. 

(3.) Planets, New. Anew’ planet was dip] 
covered by M. Piazzi, an Italian aftronomcr, I 
tween Mars and Jupiter, on the firft of Juary, ' 
j8oi. This difcovery had been expcdLd by F 
M‘Laurin and others in the 18th century, ii 
ter mi the Courier , who figns C. L. and tk^l 
reviewing the Athenian Letters in the J" 
don Review, had hinted his expectation d 11 
March 1800, and offered conjectures as to it* fc 
probable diftance, apparent magnitude, awl < 
grcc of light, propofes that it fhouid be ciflri 
Minerva, as the moft proper name for a 1 
planet difcovcied in ibis age of fcience . The 
Prof. M ; nto propofed the fame name for tse 1 
difeove red planet, called by Britilb aftror*'3Wi ’ 
Georgium Sidus, but more generally br j 
reignero IIlrschell after its dncoverer.— C 
two new planets were difeovtred by Dr C 
on the 28th March, 1802, and propofed to 
led Cehes and Pallas. They were fcciil 
Harding, aftronorner, afliftant to Dr Scis 
on the 19th Feb. 1803. They appeared \ 

270° light afeenfion, and 78° N. cleclmatjoa. 

PLANETARIUM, n. J. an aflronocucal o 
chine, fo called from its reprefimting the moUW%J 
orbits, Str. of the planets, agreeable to the C> 
pcrnican jyftem. See Astronomy, Index; ^ 
Plate XXXII. 

(1.) * PLANETARY. aJj. [planetaire, Frca 

from planet . 1 1. Pertain ng to the planets.— 

Their planetary motions and afpeets. Milt* j 
Dcfcribe the ftars and planetary way, 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Gn 
2. Under the dominion of any particular pljnetJ 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom CircA 
power, 

That watch'd the moon and planetary hoer,^ 

With words and wicked herbs, from humanb 

Had alter’d. 

— 1 was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, 1 
I think, 1 have a piece of that leaden plaurt i 
me. Spectator. 3. Produced by the planet*.— 
Here's gold, go on ; 

Be as a planetary piague. S&l 

— We make guilty of our difallers the him 1 
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oofl, anJ the (tars, as if we were villains by pla- 
tan influence. Sbak. 4. Having the nature of 
punet; erratick. — 

YVe behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air. Blackmore . 

(1.) Planetary Days. — Among the ancients, 
e week was divided among the 7 planets, each 
niet having its d \y. This we leani from Dion 
ffius and Piutarch, Sympof. I. 4. q. 7. Herodo- 
► rf.ids, that it was the Egyptians who firft dif- 
nrtd what god, that is, what planet, prefides 
it achday; for that among .this people the 
iflch were director*. And hence it is, that in 
)& European languages the days of the week 
fhil denominated from the plauets ; Sunday, 
mday, 8cc . See Week. 
j.) Planetary Hours, 12th pirts of the ar- 
cial day and night ; fo called becaufe accord - 
to aftrologers, a new planet predominates e- 
f hour, and the day is denominated from that 
ich predominates the firft hour of it, as Mon- 
from the moon, &c. Thefe hours are dou- 
che length of 4 the civil hour. They are (till 
i by the Jews. 

»•) Planetary System is the fyftem or af- 
h*agc of the planets, primary and fecondary, 
bng in their refpeftive orbits, round their 
moii centre the fun. See Astronomy, InJ '. 
^Planetary Years, the periods of time 
hich the feveral planets make their revolutions 
d the fun or earth. — As from the proper re- 
gion of the fun, the folar year takes its origi- 
: fofrom the proper revolutions of the reft of 
planets about the earth, fo many forts of 
*5 do arifr, viz. the Saturnian year, which is 
1f lby 29 Egyptian years, 174 hours, 58 mi- 
equivalent in a round number to 30 folar 
The Jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 
S 59 minutes. — The Martial year, contain- 
;2i dayjj, 23 hours, 31 minutes. — For Venus 
Mtrcury, as their years, when judged of 
regard to the earth, are almoft equal to the 
year} they are more ufually eft i mated from 
; uMhe true centre of their motions: in which 
the former is equal to 224 days, 16 hours, 
"flutes; the latter to 87 days, 23 hours, 14 
tes. 

5 LANETICAL. adj. [from planet .] Pertain- 
» planets.— Add the two Egyptian days in 
month, the eciypfes of fun and moon, con- 
ons and oppofitions planctical. Brown. 
^anetstruc^k. adj. L planet and Jlrike .] 
d : fidere afflatus . — 

»ince I taw you, I have been planetfiruck. 

Suckling. 

ANIEZ, an ifland of France, in the dep. of 
hnths of the Rhone, near the coaft, in the 
if Marfeilles. 

‘LANIFOLIOUS. adj . [planus and folimn % 

| Flowers are fo called, when made up of 
leaves, fet together in circular rows round 
ntre, whofe face is ufually uneven, rough 
zged. JV3. 

LANI METRICAL. adj. [from phnimetry.] 
fling to tin menfuration oLplane furfaces. 

* PLANIMETRY, n. /.• K plan>s % Latin, 
~' l *> ; planimetries Fr.] The menfuration of 
(urtacca. 
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(2.) Planimetry is that part of geometry 
which confiders lines and plain figures, without 
confidtring their height or depth. See Geome- 
try. 

* PLANIPETALOUS. adj . [planus, Lat. and 
mr*xn.\ Flat-leaved, as when the fmall flowers 
are hollow only at the bottom, but flat upwards, 
as in dandelion and fuccory. Dift. 

* To PLANISH, v. a. [from plane.] To poliflv; 
to fmooth. A word uied by manufa< 5 turers. 

(1.)* PLANISPHERE. n.f. [planus? Latin; ami 
/phere.] A fphtre projected on a plane ; a map of 
one or both hcmifpheres. 

(2.) Planisphere fignifies a projection of the 
fphere, and its various circles on a plane. See 
Map, and Projection. 

PLANITZ, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and in Erzgeburg ; 3 miles $. 
of Zwickaw. 

* PLANK. «. /. { plancbe, Fr.] A thick ftrong 
board. — They gazed on their (hips, feeing thcgi 
fo great, and confiding of divers planks. Abbot.— 

The doors of plank were. Chapman. 

The fmoothed plank new rubb’d with balm. 

Milton. 

— Some Turkilh bow9 are of that ftrength, as to 
pierce a plank of fix inches. Wilkins. — 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage find. 

DryJcn. 

Late I faw adrift disjointed planks. D>yd. 

* To Plank, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
or lay with planks. — If you do but plank t(ic 
ground over, it will breed faltpetre. Bacon. — 

The Tides were plank'd with pine. Dryden . 

PLANKENBERG, a town of Germany, in 
Auftria ; 4 miles SSW. of Tulin. 

PLANKENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in 
Stiria; 4 miles S. of Windifch Weiftritz. 

PLANKENWARD, a town of Germany, in 
Stiria ; 8 miles W. of Graz. 

PLANO, an ifland of the Mediterranean, in 
the bay of Alicant ; about a mile and an half in 
length. 

* PLANOCONICAL. adj. [planus and conus.] 
Level on. one fide and conical on others. — Some 
few are planoconicaU whole fuperficies is in part 
level. Grew. 

* PLANOCONVEX. «. /. [planus and con- 
vexus.] Flat on the one fide and convex on the o- 
thcr. — It took two objcdt-glatfcs, the one a plana* 
convex for a 14 feet telefcope, and the other a 
large double convex for one of about 50 feet. 
Newton. 

PLANSCIIWITZ, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in Vogtland ; 3 miles W. of Oelfmtz. 

(1.) * PLANT, n.f. { plant , Fr. planta f Latin.] 
1. Any thing produced from feed ; any vegetable 
production. — What comes under this denomina- 
tion, Ray has diftributed under 17 genders or 
kinds : 1. The imperfect plants , which do either 
totally want both flower and feed, or elfe ftem 
to do fo. 2. Plants producing cither no flower 
at all, or an imperfect one, whofe feed is fo l’ma’l 
as not to be difcernible by the naked eye. 3. Thole 
whofe feeds are not fo fmall, as fingly to be invi- 
fibie, but vet have an imperfect or (tammoii* flow- 
er ; i. e. fuch a one, as is witnout the petals, h. - 

vins 
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Ting only the ftamina and the perianthium. 4. fitting of five leaves. 13. Plants with a tneU 
Such as have a compound flower, and emit a kind bou* root, which confifts but of one rondtai 
of white juice or milk when Heir (talks are cut or head, out of whofe lower part goompgs 
off or their branches broken off. 5. Such as have a to keep it firm in the earth: the pUmisfc 
compound flower of a difeous figure, the feed kind come up but with one leaf; tbtj bt§ 
pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no footftalk, and are long and (lender: tkid*& 
milk. 6. The herb* capitatse, or fuch whofe tels *re divided into three partitions: their low 
flower is compoted of many fmall, long fittulous is texapetalous. 24. Such is have their tea 
or hollow flowers gathered round together in a proaching to a bulbous form: thefe coir, <■ 
round button or head, which is ufually covered coming up, but one leaf, and in leave*, flovrrid 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have roots refemble the true bulbous plaMU ij.Gd 
their leaves entire and undivided into jags. 8. miferous plants with a giafi'ykaf, arc M 
The corymbiferous plants, which have a com- have a fmooth hollow-jointed ftalk, *rths 
pound difeous flower, but the feeds have no (h«irp-pointcd leaf at each joint, eocompaffisjd 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a per- ftalk, and fet out without any foot 
fed flower, and having only one fingle feed be* feed is contained within a chatty halt 36. ft 
longing to each fingle flower. 10. Such as have with a grafly leaf, but not culmiferous, utij 
rough, hairy or brittly feeds. 11. The umhelli- imperfed or ftaannous flower. 17. PlahM 
ferous plants , which have a pentapetaious flower, place of growth is uncertain and varioui, M 
and belonging to each fingle flower are two feeds, water plants * — 
lying naked and joining together; they are called Butchers and villains, 

umbelliferous, becaufe the plant, with its branches How fwtet a plant have you untimely cropt! 
and flowers, hath an head like a lady's umbrel- & 

la: [1.] Such as have a broad flat feed almott of — Between the vegetable and fepfitntp** 
the figure of a leaf, which are encorr.palTed round there are ^/onf-animais. Hale . — The kU W* 
about with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as of life above the vegetable, is that of (cafcvk* 
have a longifh feed, fwelling out in the middle, with Tome of thofe productions, vkftwtf 
and larger than the former. [3.] Such as have a ^/««/-animals, are endow’d. 
fhorter feed. [4.] Such as have a tuberofe root, to be the (am e plant, as long as it paste#** 
[5.] Such as have a wrinkled, channelated or ftri- fame life, though that life be commas*# * 
ated feed. la. The deflate plants, which are fo new particles of matter, vitally unitrtj*!** 1 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their (talks ing plant , in a like continued orgtoiiteft 
at certain intervals or dittances in the form of a formahle to that fort of plants . Lodi r.- 
radiant ftar: their flowers are reaily monope- Every plant that dnnks the mouifig A* 

talous, divided into four tegmenta, which look t ^ 

like fo many petala; and each flower is fucceed- Some plants the fun-ihine aft, awliw* 


ed by two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The af- 
perifola, or rough 4 eaved plants : they have their 
leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order 
on their ttalks; they have a monopetaious flow- 
er cut or divided into five partitions, and after 
every flower there fucceed ufually four feeds. 14. 
The fuffruticcs, or verticillate plants : their leaves 
grow by pairs on their (talks, one leaf right againft 
another; their teaf is monopetaious, and utuilly 
in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
feeds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, 
which therefore they call polyfpcrm* plant* te- 
mine nudo ; by naked feeds, they mean fuch as 
are not included in any feed-pod. 16. Baecife- 
rous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
filiquous* or comiculate plants, or fuch a* have, 
after each flower, many diftinCt, long, (lender, and 
many times crooked cates or linqute, in which 
their teed is contained, and which, when they are 
ripe, open themfclvcs and let the feeds drop out. 
18. Such as have a monopetaious flower, either 
uniform or difform, and after each flower a pecu- 
liar feed-cafe containing the feed, and this often 
divided into manydiftinCt cells. 19. Such as have 
an uniform tetrapetaious, flower, but bear thefe 
feeds in oblong fiiiquous cates. 20. Vafculifer- 
ous plants , with a tetrapetaious flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as 
bear pulte, with a papilionaceous flower. 22. 
Vafculiferou6 plants, with a pentapetaious flower ; 
thefe have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar 
cafe containing their teed, and them flower con* 


(hade. 

2. A fapling. — A man haunts the 
butes our young plants with carving 
tbtir barks. Sbak . — 

Take a plant of ftubbore A J 
And labour him. 

3. [Plant a, Lat.J The foie of the fort* 

(2.) Plant, in oatural biftory, is 

an orgauical body, deftitutc ot 
neous motion, adhering to another 
manner as to draw from it its nourifcatf 
having a power of propagating ^ 
The vegetation aod economy of pUdj <• 
thofe fubjeCts in which our knowledge- c 
ly circumtenbed. A to al ioattentio’* 
ftrufture and economy of plants isthech^ 
of the fmail progrefs that has been 
principles of vegetation, and of tbe irk* 
fluctuation of our theories concerni** 
which reafon we (hall give a flioit dcfcfl? 
the ft mature of plants. Sec § 10, M» * 7 i ** 
(3.) Plant, Bastard Sensititl * 

CHYNOMEWE. 

(4.) Plant, Burning thornt. 
bia, 2. 

(5.) Plant, Egg. Sec Solanu*^ 
(6.) Plant, Humble. See 
(7.) Plant, Moving. See 
2. The motions of this plant are lv * 3 
nary, anil fo greatly referable thofe 0* ■ 
that they have been adduced a* a 
the perception and tenfation of piaatt*' ^ 
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ot m thcy ; - (Alford no decifive evidence. See 
24: AVfcRP.HQA, N° 3 ; Dios /FA ; & MOTION. 
v8 .) Plant- Sensitive. See Mimosa. 

*9.'* Plants, Animal. See Actinia, Ani- 
al Flower, $ 1—5; Corallines, Polypus, 
rl Zoophytes. * . . 

Uo.) P lants, Circulation of the Sap in. 
iJHX'rning this there have been great difputcs 5 
me maintaining, that the vegetable fap has a 
dilation analogous to the blood of animals; 
lilt* othtrs affirm, that it only afeends in the 
y*time, and defetnds again in the night. In 
^>iir of the doctrine of circulation it has been 
gfcib that upon making a jxanfverfe incifion into 
; trunk of a tree, the juice which runs out pro- 
tdi in greater quantity from the upper than the 
•erpart; and the fuelling in the upper lip is 

0 much greater than in the lower, it appears, 
wrver, that when two li.2iil.ir inedions arc made, 

* near the iop and the other near the root, the 
hr expends much more fap than t her former, 
nee it is concluded, that the juice afeends by 
e I t of vedels and del trends by another. But, 
Ihovv this clearly, it wouid be neceifary fir fb fo 
ivc that there i, in plants, as in animals, lome 
‘d nf centre from which the circulation begins, 
ilo which it rtturus; but no Inch centre has 
» liifcovcrtd by any naturrd:|l ; neither is there 
' Iraft provision apparently made whereby the 
'Blight be prevented from dtfeeRdipg in the 
l^lwie TelfcU through which it afeends. in 
tfafeai vtlTels of animals; which we may fup- 

he analogous to *he roots of vegetables, 
tft are valves which effectually prevent the 
fit when once ahforbed from returning into the 
cfc'nei; but no fuch thing is observed in the 
idsut vegetabfbs: whence it mult be very pTo- 
>it, that when the propelling force ceaft s, the 

* defee nds by the very fame vetiels through 

it afeendedrf This matter, however, has 

* ckMrcd up ahtioft as well ns the nature of the 
9 ui will admit of, by tbe experiments of Dr 
fa .Tilde experiments are to numerous, that 
^M^rticnUr account of them we mult refer to 
f*urk ufell ; however, hi$ reafoning againft 
Circulation of the fap wilTbe fnlficiently intcl- 
Wc without them. “ Wc fee (fays he), in 
*y ot the foregoing experiments, wh.it qutoti- 
ul moifture trees daily imbibe and perfpire i 
r die celerity of the fap muft be vtry great, if 

1 quantity of moifture mult, uioft ot it afeend 
- tup of the tree, then dekxnd, and afeertd 
■ n » b.fore it is carried off by perfpiration. T he 

circulation in vegetables teems in fome 
ilure be (fiptdied by the much greater cju.Yn* 
of liquor, which the vegetable takes in, than 
animat, whereby its motion <is accelerated; 
Wc fia<i me fun- flower, bulk for luiik, im* 
:1 ?r »d perlpircs 17 tunes more frelu liquor 
1 a nun, every 24 h nr . Betides N uurc’s 
lt aim in vegetables b ing ony that the vcr 
bic hfe be carried on a*»j maintained, there 
no oecalion to give its fap the rapid motion 
di nectflury for the blood of animals. In 
nds, it is the heart which feta the Wood in 
J,)n * and makes n continually circulate ; but 
egctabie* wc can difeover no other qaufc of 
r OL.XMI. P.,ar JI. . ; 
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the Tap's motion but the ftrong attratfion of 
capillary fap-veflcls, aflifted by the brifk undula- 
tions and vibrations caufcd by the fun's warmth^ 
whereby the fap is carried up to the top of the 
talleft trees, and is there perfpired off through the 
leaves : but when the furface of the tree is great- 
ly diininifhed by the lofs of its leaves, then alfo 
the perfpbation and motion of the fap i3 propor- 
tionabiy diminifhed, as is plain from many of the 
foregoing experiments: fo that the afeending ve- 
locity ot the lap is principally accelerated by the 
plentiful perfpiration of the leaves, thereby making 
foouj for the fine capillary vefTeis to exert their 
vaftly attrattiiig power, which perfpiration is ef- 
ft&ed by the brine rarefying vibrations of warmth; 
a power that does not feem to be atiy ways well 
adapted to make the fap descend from' the tops 
of vegetables by different vefTcls to the root. The 
iriftances^of the jefTamine tree, and of the paf- 
fion tree, have been looked upon as firong proofs 
oft M e circulation of the fap, becaufc their branches, 
which were far below the inoculated bud, were 
gilded: but we have many viiihlc proofs in the 
vii,r, and other bleeding trees, of the 4 fap's reced- 
ing back, and ptifning .forwards alternately, at 
difiereiit times of the day and night. And .there 
is great realon to thud: that the fap of all other 
trees has fuch an alternate, receding, and progrcl- 
five motion, occafioned by the alter n.icies oi da>|[ 
and night, warm and cool, moift and dry. For 
.the fap hi all vegetables docs probably recede in 
fome meafure uom the tops of the tranches,, 
tire fun leaves them ; bccaufe its rarefying powe* 
then crating, the greatly rarefied lap, and air 
mixed with it, will coudeftfe, and take up lefs 
room than they did, and the dbw and rain will 
then be ftrongly imbibed by (he leaves;, whereby 
the body and branches of the vegetable which 
have been much exhaufted by the gre^at evapora- 
tion of the day, mayvit night imbilre fap and dew 
from the leaves; for by feverai experiments, plants 
were found to increafe confiderably in weight, iq 
xlewy and moift nights. And by other eXperir 
meiits,on the vine, it was found that’tfic 
and branches of vino, were aKva?s in an imbibing 
ftate, cauled by the great, perfpiration ot th^ 
leaves except in the bleeding fc<tfon ; but when at 
night that perfpiring power ceafes, then the cpQf 
trary imbibing power will prevail and draw the ftp 
and dew from the leaves, as well as moifture froiri 
the r^ots. And wc have -a further proof of thn# 
by fixing mercurial gages to the ftgms of feverai 
troes w'fiich do not bleed, wWiebv it is found 
that they arc aiwa^N in a itrongly imbibing iftatc,* 
by drawing up the mercury fcveral inches; 
whence it is eafy to conceive, how fome of tbe 
particles of the gilded bud in the inoculated jef- 
famiac ,nuy he ahforbed byjt, and; then by coin- 
rnnmeatt their gilding inufma to the fap of other 
brant lies ; especially when, foriu* months after l lie 
inoculation, the (lock of inoculated jellamine 
cut off a littie above the bud ; whereby the ftock* 
tvhich was the counteracting part to the Item, be- 
ing taken away, the k\in attratbs.tnorrc vigorouily 
from the hu b 1'he inltanee of the ilex grafted 
upon tbe Kuglifh oak, faems to afford a vcr V con- 
fidtrabic argtnneiit agaiuft .a circulation. For, it 
Iiii there 
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there were a free uniform circulation of the fap 
through the oak and ilex, why ftiould the leaves 
of the oak fall in winter, and not thofc of the i- 
lex. Another argument againft an uniform cir- 
culation of the lap in trees, as in animals, may 
be drawn from an experiment, where it was found 
by the three mercurial gages fixed to the fame 
vine, that while fome of its branches chanced their 
ftate cf protruding fap into a (late of imbibing, 
others continued protruding fap; one 9, and the 
other 13 days longer.” This reafoning of Dr 
Hales is confirmed by an experiment made by 
Mr Muftel of the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, 
which we need not quote, but only obferve that it 
is decifive againft the doctrine of circulation. 

(11.) Plants, Colours of. See Colour, 

$ VI. 

(ia.) Plants, Dissemination of. So great 
are the prolific powers of the vegetable kingdom, 
that a fingle plant aimoft of any kind, if left to it- 
felf, would, in a ffiort time, over-run the whole. 
Indeed, fuppofing the plant to have been only a 
fingle annual, with two feeds, it would, in 10 years 
produce more than a million of its own fpecies ; 
what numbers then muft have been produced by 
a plant whofe feeds are fo numerous as many of 
thofc with which we are acquainted ? See Natu- 
ral History, Sf 8 . III. where the very prolific 
nature of plants, and the means by which they are 
carried to diftant places, are noticed. This is a 
very curious matter of fadh If nature had ap- 
pointed no means for the fcattering of thefe nu- 
merous feeds, but allowed them to fall down in 
the place where they grew, the young vegetables 
muft of neceffity have choaked one another as 
they grew up, and not a fingle plant could* have 
arrived at perfection. But 1b many ways are ap- 
pointed for the diflemination of plants, that we 
flC' they not only do not hinder each others 
growth, but a fingle plant will in a fhort time 
fpread through different countries. The moft 
evident means for this purpofe are, 1. The force 
of the air. — That the efficacy of this may be 
the greater, nature has raifed the feeds of vege- 
tables upon ftalks, fo that the wind has thus an 
opportunity of acting upon them with the great- 
er advantage. The feed-capfules alfo open at the 
apex, left the ripe feeds fhould drop out without 
being widely difperfed by the wind. Others are 
furmihtd with wings, and a pappous down, by 
which, after they come to maturity, they arc carri- 
ed up into the air, and have been known to fly to 
the diftance of 50 miles : 138 genera are found to 
have winged feeds, a. In fome plants the feed- 
vrffels open with violence when the feeds are ripe, 
and thus throw them to a coiifiderable diftance; 
and there are 50 genera whofe feeds are thus dif- 
perfed. 3. Other feeds are furniftied with hooks, 
by which, when ripe, they adhere to the coats of 
animals, and are carried by them to their lodging 
places. Linnaeus reckons 50 genera armed in 
this manner. 4. Many feeds are difperfed by 
birds and other animals ; who pick up the berries, 
and afterwards ejedt the feeds uninjured. Thus 
the fox difTeminates the privet, and man many 
fpecies of fruit. The plants found grow ing upon 
walls and houfes, on the tops of high rocks, fee, 
are moftly brought there by birds 5 and it is uni- 
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verfaliy known, that by manuring a field ri 
new dung, innumerable weeds will ipnng 
which did not eXift there before: i^fpcoetr 
reckoned up which maybe difleminatrtstb 
manner. 5. The growth of other ffcdiBp*- 
moted by animals in a different way. WS1: 
fome are eaten, others are fcattrred and trrifa 
into the ground by them. The fquirrr! 
the cones of the pine, and many of the tec^ 
out. When the loxia eats off their ban, 
his only food, many of their feeds are comn' . 
to the earth, or mixed in the morals with : 
where he had retired. The glanduhria, v. 
hides up her nuts, often forgets them, a« tM 
ft l ike root. The fame is obfervabie of tht 
nut; mice colled! and bury great quantity : 
them, and being afterwards killed by differe^- 
mais, the nuts germinate. 6. We arc aftosti 
to find modes, fungi, bvfTus, and mucnr,gr*d 
everywhere ; but it is for want of reflect^ & 
their feeds are fo minute that thty are itodt 
viliblc to the naked eye. They float imbed 
like atoms, and are dropped everywhrr, bfl 
grow oniy in thofe places where there «!!»*' 
getation before; and hence we find the &«?-:.• 
les in North America and in Europe. 
are alfo difperfed by the ocean, and b* nr 
“ In Lipland (fiys Linnseus), we feetbes^* 
dent proofs how far rivers contribute^*- 
the feeds of plants. 1 have feen Alpixf— 
growing upon their fhores frequently $ flfc 
diftant from the Alps ; for their feeds 
into the rivers, and being carried along am* 
by the ftream take root there. — We ran tfh* 
likewife from many circumftances howtnudt’* 
fca furthers this bufinefs. — In Roflagu, tSeiV 
of Grjefoea, Oeland, Gothland, and the to J| 
Scania, there are many foreign and G< 
not vet naturali fed in Sweden. The 
a German plant, whofe feeds being cai 
wind into the fca, the waves landed f 
upon the coafts of Sweden. I was aftc — 
fee the veronica maritima, a German plait 
irig at Tornca, which hitherto had ^ 
only in Grsefce.V: the fca was the vehicle 
this plant was tranfported thither from Gern 
or polfibly it was brought from Germanjrto 
fcea, and from thence to Tornea. Mssy 
imagined, but erroneoufly, that feed eonx^ 
water, and lofes its principle of vegetation, 
ter at the bottom of the fea is fe.doo 
nough to deftroy feeds; we have fecn 
ver the furface of a field for a whole 
while the feed which it contained remain 
hurt, unlels at the beginning of fpringthc 
were let down fo low by drains, that the 
of the fun-beams reached to the bottom, 
the feeds germinate, but prefently become 
cent ; fo that for the reft of the year the " 
mains naked and barren. Rain and ftioirci 
feeds into the cracks of the earth, fti 
rivers; which laft, conveying them to a$ 
from their native places, plant them in a* 
foil.” 8. L iftly, fome feeds aflift their " 
to a diftance in a very furprifmg manner, 
crupina, a fpecies of centaury, has its fadu ( 
ed over with eredt briftles, by wbofc 
creeps and moves about in fuch a manner,^** 
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iyno means to be kept in the hand. If you The pureft air is the common effluvium which 
ifine one of them between the flocking and the p ids off from vegetables ; and thin, however fa- 
t, it creeps out either at the fleeve or neck- vourabie to animal life, is by no means fo to vc- 
id, traveling over the whole body. If the getable. See § 

rded oat, after harveft, be left with other grain (16.) Plants, Fossil. Many fpecies of ten- 
he bam, it extricates itfelf from the glume ; der and herbaceous plants are found at this day, 
does it flop in its progrefs till it gets to the in great abundance, buried at confiderable depths 
is of the building. Hence, fays Linnaeus, the in the earth, and converted, as it were, into the 
ecarlian, after he has cut and carried it into nature of the matter they lie among ; fulfil wood 
bam, in a few days finds all the glumes empty is often found very little altered, and often im- 
thc oats feparate from them ; for every oat pregnated with fubftances of almoft all the diffe- 
afpiral arifta or beard annexed #> it, which is rent foflil kinds, and lodged in all the feveral ftra- 
fratfed in wet, and extended in dry weather, ta, fometimes firmly imbedded in hard matter ; 
en the fpiral is contracted, it drags the oat a- fometimes loofe : but this 16 by no means the cafe 
; with it : the arifta being bearded with minute with the tenderer and more delicate fubjeCts of 
s pointing downward, the grain neceflarily the vegetable world. Thefe are ufually immerf- 
>ws it; but when it expands again, (lie oat ed either in a biackifh fiaty fubftance, found ly- 

* not go back to its former place, the rough- ing over the ftrata of coal, or elfe in loofe nodules 
of the beard^the contrary way preventing its of ferruginous matter of a pebble-like form ; and 
rn. If you take the feeds of equifetum, or they are always altered into the nature of the fob- 

* thefe being laid upon paper, and viewed in ftance they lie among : what we meet with of 

crofcope, will be feen to leap over any ob- thefe are principally of the fern kind ; and what 
eas if they had feet; by which they are fepa- i« very fingular, though a very certain truth, is, 
i one from another; fo that a perfon ignorant that thefe are principally the ferns of American 
ds property would pronounce thefe feeds to growth, . not thofe of our own climate. The molt 
) many mites or fmall infeCts. frequent foflil plants are the polypody, fpleenwort, 

3.) Plants, Extraction of Colours ofmund, trichomanes, and the feveral larger and 

See Colour-making, $ 71 — 99. fmailcr ferns; but befides thefe there are alfo 

4) Plants, Flowers of. It is needlefs found pieces of the equifetum or horfe-tail, 
to mention any thing of the texture, or of the and joints of the ftellatrd plants, as the clivers, 
&c. of flowers, as they are pretty fimilar to madder, and the like; and thefe have been too 
it of the leaf. For the characters and diftinc- often miftaken for flowers; fometimes there are 
*ctf flowers. See Botany, Index. There is alfo found complete grafles, or parts of them, as 
various faCt, however, which muft be here alfo reeds, and other watery plants ; fometime9 
frd, viz. That every flower is perfectly form- the ears of corn, and not unfrcauently the twigs or 
a its parts many months before it appears bark, and impreflions of the bark, and fruit of 
rardly ; that is, the flowers which appear the pine or fir kind, which have been, from their 
fear, are not properly fpeaking the flowers fcaly appearance, miftaken for the fkins of fifties ; 
m year, but of the laft. For example, me- and fometimes, but that very rarely, we meet 
>n generally flowers in January ; but thefe with molfiss and fea-plants. Many of the ferns 
ts were completely formed in the month of not unfrequently found, are of very lingular kinds, 
tft preceding. Of this fhft anyone may and fome fpecies yet unknown to us; and the 
ybimfelf by feparating the coats of a tulip- leaves of fome appear fet at regular diftanccs, 
■hove the beginning of September ; and he wiih round protuberances and cavities. The 
fid that the two innermoft form a kind of ftones which contain thefe plants fplit readily, 
to the centre of which ftands the young flow- are often found to contain, on one fide, the im« 
Hich is not to make its appearance till the preflion of the plant, and on the other the promi- 
sing April or May. Fig. 18. PL 176. exhibits nent plant itfelf: and, befide all that have been 
r of the tulip-root when difleCted in Sept, mentioned, there have been frequently fuppofed 
the young flower towards the bottom. to have been found with us ear9 ox common 

.) Plants, Food of. — This will be found wheat, and of the maize or Indian com ; the firft 
Ted under the article Rural Oeconomy. being in reality no other than the common end- 
nethodof making oxygen gas is now fo moft branches of the firs, and the other the thick- 
improved, that numberlefs experiments er boughs of various fpecies of that and of the 
« made with it both on animals and vege- pine kind, with their leaves fallen off ; fuch branch- 

* It appears, indeed, that thefe two parts of es in fuch a Hate cannot but afford many irregu- 
eation arc a kind of counterbalance to one lar tubercles and papillae, and, in fome fpecies, 
rr: and the noxious parts or excrements of fuch as are more regularly difpofed. Thrfe are 
ie prove falutary food to the other. Thus, the kinds moft obvious in England ; and thefe are 
he animal body continually pafs off certain either immerfed in the flaty ftone which confli- 
ct which vitiate the air. Nothing can be tutes whole ftrata, or in flatted nodules, ufually 
prejudicial to animal life than an accumuia- of about three inches broad, which readily fplit 
f thefe effluvia: on the other hand, nothing into two pieces on being ftruck. They are moft 
5 favourable to vegetables than thofe excre- common in Kent, in coal-pits near Newcaftlc# 
»ou* effluvia of animals, and accordingly and the foreft of Dean in Gloucefterihire ; but 
treeddy abforb them from the earth, or are more or lefs found about almoft all our coal- 
he air. With rcfpctf to the excremcntiti- pits, and many of our iron mines. Though thefe 
irt» of living vegetables, the cafe is reverted, focm the only fpecies of plants found with us, yet 
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;n (Vrmany there are many others, and thofe 
found in different fiihltanchs. A v\'hitifii ftone, a 
Jittle harder than rh;. Ik, frequently contains them : 
they are found alfo often in a grey fiaty ftunc of 
a Hrn.tr texture, not unfreqnentiy m a biackiih, 
one, and at toneb in many others. Nor are the 
bodies tbemfelves lei’s various here than the matter 
in which they are contained ; the haves of trees 
are found in great abundance, among which thofe 
of the willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear tree*, 
are tbg moft common ; frrtall branches of box, 
leaves of the ohve tree, and fialks of vanlcn 
thyme, are alfo found theu; and lomctimes ears 
of the various fpecies of corn, and the larger as 
Well as the fmailer modes in great abundance. 
Thefe feem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous 
plaids, certainly found thus immerfed in hard 
Hone, and buried at great depths in the earth: o- 
thers of many kinds there are alfo named by au- 
thors; but as in bodies fo imperfect errors areea- 
fily fallen into, thefe ffeni all that can l-e afeer- 
tamrd beyond mere conjecture. 

(17. Plants, Fruit* of. In deferibing the 
A rupture of fruits, a few examples IhaH be t .ike 11 
from fuch as are mofc generally known. A p'tir, 
befides the (kin, which jsa production of the fkrn 
of the bark, confifts of a double parenchyma or 
pulp, fap, and air-vefl’els, calcularv and acetary. 
The outer parenchyma is the fame iubftance conti- 
nued from the bark, only its bladders arc large r 
and more fucculent. It is everywhere interfperf- 
cd with fmall globules or grains, and the bladders 
refpeft thefe grains as a kind of centres, every 
grain being; the centre of a number of bladders. 
The fap and air-velfels in this pu!p are extremely 
fmall. Next the core is the inner pulp or pa- 
renchyma, which con lifts of bladders of the 
fame kind with the outer, only larger and more 
oblong, correfponding to thofe of the puip, from 
which it feem* to be derived. This inner pulp is 
much Hirer th.-n the other, and has none of the 
‘mull grains interfperfed through it; and hence it 
lias got the name of acettiry* Between tiit acetary 
and outer pulp, the globules or grains begin to 
glow larger, and gradually unite into a hard fto- 
t»y body* efpccially towards the corculum or 
’tool of the fruit; and from this circumftance it 
i as been called -the cnladary. ' Thefe grains are 
not derived from any of the organical parts of the 
tree; but fee in rather to be a kind of concretions 
precipitated from the fap, fimilar to the precipita- 
tion from wine, urine, and other liquors. The core 
it* a rouridiih cavity in the centre of the pear, lin- 
ed with a bard woody membrane, in which the 
feed is inclofed. At the bottom of the core there 
is a lmall duel or canal, which runs up to the top 
of the pear; this canal allows the air to get into 
tlie core, for the porpoft of drying and ripening 
t he feeds. /%. 19. PL 1 76. a traniVcrfe lection of a 
;>ear, as is fecit hy the naked eye. A, the Ikin, and a 
ring of fap-velTels. B, the outer parenchyma, or 
m,ip, with its veffete, and ligneous fibres inter- 
fperted. C, the inner parenchyma, or acetary, 
with its vc dels, which are larger than the outer 
one. 1), the core and feeds. Fit*. 20. a piece cut 
off f t $. 19. i'Vy. 2 r. is fig. 20. magnified. A A A, 
the lmall grains or alobies, with the ve fills radi- 
ated from them. Fig, 22. a longitudinal fcCtio.n 
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of the pear, fhowing a d»fFercrt view 
parts with thole of fig. 19. A the ch irm.!, c 
which runs from the top ut the pcir to 1 
tom of the core. In a Itmam* the parcncbji 
pe.-r> in three different forms. The parti 
of the rind is of a coarfe texturt*, beingt' 
of thick fibre' , woven into large bladder* 
neareft the fur - e contain ibe eflcntial nil \ 
fruit, which burfts into a flame when the I 
l’quet'/.ed over a candle. From this (nirootj 
Tench yma 9 or 10 infertious or la radix l 
ced, which n$n between as many portic 
puip, and unite into one body in the 
the fruit, which corrtfpouds to the pith in! 
or roots. At tli£ bottom and top of tSc 1 
this pith evidently joins with the nnd, 1 
the intervention of any lamellae. Tins 1 
ftance fliows, that the pith and bark are i 
connected in the trunk and roots of 
though it is difficult to demonftrate the 1 
tion, on account of the ciofencfs of their t 
and the minuttnefs of their fibres. AUvy 1 
aredifperfed through the w hole of thumps 
rr.a ; but the largett ones ftand on the hid 
of the rind, and the cuter edge of the [ 
at the two extremities of each latr.rha. 
kind of parenchyma is placed betwr 
and the pith ; hs divided into diftmttj 
the lamelke ; and each of thefe be 
large bag. 1 Thefe bags contain a 3d j 
which is a ciufter of lmaller bags, <JiJ 
connected with each other, having 
by which thty arc fixed to the loigcl 
in each of thefe linall bags are many ha 
bladders compofcd of extremely 
Thefe bladders contain the acid juice i 
mon. Pig. 12. Pi. 275. a longitudinal fc&d 
mon. A A A, the rind with the vefleh whn 
the client iat oil. It 15 , the fubflancc ( 
ing to the pith, formed by the union of I 
1 tc or infections. C C, its continuatiu 
ire (51 ion with the rind, independent 
tions. Fig. 13. a trau vc rfe kriion of 1 
15 15 15 , Sic. the nine pulpy bags, or 
renchyina, placed between the riiui and 
and the ciufter of lmall bags, which c* 
acid juice, inclofed. m the ‘large on-s. 
large velieis that , fur round the pith. D 1 
pf the 1 irge bags laid -open, thowing the 
and their connection with tfcc lamelhz o: o4 
branes which form the large hags. 

(18.) Plants growing ox Animals. 
Insects,- $ 10. t . 

(19.) Plants, Leaves of. The 
plants con lift of the fame Jubilance with 
the trunk. They are full of nerves or vrxdfjj 
tions, running in all directions, and f 
into innumerable 1’maH thread*, imereti* 
tiic parenchyma like fine lac© organ 
of the leaf, like that of an animal, 1- fulti 
which both ferve for pcrfpiraiion and I 
forption of dews, air. See. Thefe porr*j 
finer differ both in (hape and magnitude 1 
rent plants, wlijch is the caule of that 
texiute or gia n peculiar to every pL 
pulpy or parenchymatous pait ccimfts < 
minute fibres, wound up into lmall criii< 
tiers. Thefe cells arc oi various fizci 1 
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af. All leaves, of whatever figure, have a margi- takes, and, after putting frelh paper over it, lerew 
il fibre, by which ail the reft are bounded. The the prefs harder. In about three days more fepa- 
irtieuiar ihape of this fibre determines the figure rate the plant from the pafteboard, if it is fuffici- 
f a itaf. Xh c vefleis of leaves have the appear- ently finn to allow of a change of place ; put it 
ict of ioofculating ; but, when examined by the ' upon a frefli pafteboard, and, covering it with 
icroferope, they are found oniy to be interwo- frefin bloflbm-papcr, let it remain in the prefs a 
rn or laid along each other. Air-'vejfels, or thole few days longtr. The ptefs ihould ftand in the 
bich carry no fap, are vifibje tven to the naked fun-fhine, or within the inHuence of a fire. When 
;c in lbme leaves. When a leaf is flowly broke, it is perfectly dry, the ufual method is to fatten it 
cy appear like final! woolly fibres, connected to down, with* pafte or gum-water, on the right- 
ah ends oftbc broken piece. Fig. 14. /V.275. The hand inner page of a fheet of large ftrong writing 
ipc^ranoe of the air-velTels to the eye, in a vine- paper. It requires l'ome dexterity to glue the 
af drawn gently afundcr. Fig. 15. A lmall piece plant neatly down, lb that none of the gum or 
it off that leaf. Fig. 16, The fame piece mag- pafte may appear to defile the paper. Prefs it 
fted, in which the vefl'els have the appearance gently again for a day or two, with a half Iheet of 
a ferew. Fig. 17. The appearance of thefe bloflbm paper betwixt the folds of the wir ing 
fills as they cxift in the leaf before they are paper. When it is quite dry write upon the left- 
vtched out. hand inner page of the paper the name of the plant ; 

(20.) Plants, method of drying and pre- the lpecific character ; the place where, and the 
for Botanical purposes. Many time when, it was found ; and any oriier remarks 
tthods have been devifed for the prefervation of you may think proper. Upon the back of the fame 
ints : we Hull relate only thofe that have been page, near the fold of the paper, write the name 
j id moft fuccefsful. Firft prepare a prefs, of the plant, and then place it in your cabinet. A 
tiv a a workman will make by the following dU fmall quantity of finely powdered arlenie, or cor- 
dons. Take two planks of a wood not liable rofive lublimate, is mixed with the pafte or gum- 
warp. The planks mail be two inches thick, water, to prevent the devaluations of inleCls $ but 
inches long, and 12 inches broad. Get 4 male the feeds of ftaves-acre finely powdered will an- 
ti 4 female lcrews, fuch as are uftrd Ibr fecuring fwer the fiime purpofe, without being liable to 
h-windows. Let the 4 female ferews be let in-, corrode or to change the colour of the more deli- 
tbc four corners of one of the plants, and cor- cate plants. Some people put the dried plants 
tending holes made through the four comers into the Iheets of writing paper, without faftening 
the other plank for the mile ferews to pals them down at all ; and others only fallen them by 
mgh, fo as to allow the two planks to be means of fmall Hip; of paper, palled acrofs the 
mred tightly together. It will not \x amifs to Hem or branches. Where the fpecics of any ge- 
cc the bearing of the male ferews upon the wqod nus are numerous, and the fpecimens are finally 
ith iron plates ; and if the iron plates went a^ l’cveral of them may be put into one flieet of pa- 
uli from comer to comer of the wood, it would per. — 2 . A more expeditious method is to take the 
4 good ftcurity again ft the warping, idly, Get plants out of the prefs after the firft or fccond 
C 2 dozen quires of large foft fpongy paper, day ; let them remain upon the pafteboard ; cover 
ich the ftationers call blojjlm blotting paper js them with five or fix leaves of blolfom paper, and 
c bell,) and a few Hieets of ftrong pafteboard. iron them with a hot f'moothing iron until they* 
nc plants you will) to preferve Ihould be gather- are perfectly dry. If the iron is too hot, it will 
1 in a dry day, after the fun hath exhaled the change the colours ; but fome people, taught by 
■»; taking particular care to collect them in long practice, will fucceed very happily. This is 
fUte wherein their genetic and fpecific cha- the bell method to treat the orchis and other flimy 
dersaremoft vunfpicuous. Carry them home mucilaginous plants. 3. Another method is to 
* tin box 9 inches long, 4^ inches wide, and take the plants when frelh gathered, and, iriftead 
vp. Get the box made of the thinned tinned of putting them into the prefs, immediately to faf- 
that can be procured ; and let the lid open ten them down to the paper with ftrong gum wa- 
>on hinges. If any thing happens to prevent the ter : then dip a camel-hair pencil into fpirit-var- 
imediate ufe of the fpecimens you have collected, nilh, and varnifh the whole furtace of the plant 
ey will be kept frelh two or three dap in this two or three times over. This method fucceed* 
much better than by putting them in water, very well with plants that are readily laid flat, 
u prrierve them, let them lie upon a table until and it prelerves their colours better than any other, 
ey become limber ; and then lay them upon a The fpirit vamilh is made thus : To a quart of 
Lltcboard, as much as partible in their natural highly rectified fpirit of wine put five ounces of 
fm, but at the fame time with a particular gum faiularach ; two ounces of maftich in drops ; 
-w to their generic and fpecific characters, one ounce of pale gum tlemi, and one ounce of 
>r this purpofe it will be advifable to feparate oil of fpike-lavender. Let it ftand in a warm place, 
^ of the flowers, and to difplay the generic and lhake it frequently to expedite the folution of 
ara&er. If the fpecific character depends u* the gums. The fpecimens may be difpoftd fyf- 
m the flower or upon the root, a particular dif- tematically in a large folio book ; but a vegetable 
ay of that will be likewjfe neccirary. When the cabinet is upon all accounts more eligible. In 
aat is thus difpofed upon ihe pafteboard, cover FI. CCLXXVII. there is a feClion of a cabinet, in 
with 8 or 10 layers of fpongy paper, and put it the true proportions it ought to be made, for con- 
to the prefs. Exert only a f.nall degree of pref- taining a complete collection of Britifli plants, 
it foi ttie firft two or three days ; then examine By the alfiilancc of this drawing, and the adjoin- 
1 unfold any unnatural plaits, rcCtb’y any mif- ing Lale, a workman will readily make one. The 

drawer* 
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drawers muft have backs and (ides, but no other 
front than a final 1 ledge. Each drawer will be 14 
inches wide, and 10 inches from the back to the 
front, after allowing half an inch for the thicknefs 
of the two tides, and a quarter of an inch for the 
thicknefs of the back. The tides of the drawers, 
in the part next the front, muft be Hoped off in a 
ferpentine line, fomelhing like what the workmen 
call an ogee. The bottoms of the drawers muft 
be made to Hide in grooves cut in the uprights, 
fo that no fpace may be loft betwixt drawer and 
drawer. After allowing a quarter of an inch for 
the thicknefs of the bottom of each drawer, the 
dear perpendicular fpace in each muft be as in 
the following table : 

I. Two tenths of an inch. 

II. One inch and two tenths. 

III. Four inches and lix tenths. , 

IV. Two inches and three tenths. 

V. Seven inches and eight tenths. 

VI. Two inches and two tenths. 

VII. Two tenths of an inch. 

VIII. One inch and four tenths. 

IX. Two tenths of an inch. 

X. Two inches and eight tenths. 

XI. One inch and two tenths. 

XI l. Three inches and five tenths. 

XIII. Two inches and four tenths. 

XIV. Three inches and eight tenths. 

XV. Three inches and four tenths. 

XVI. One inch and three tenths. 

XVII. Two inches and eight tenths. 

XVII l. Six tenths of an inch. 

XIX. Ten inches. 

XX. One inch and nine tenths. 

XXI. Four inches and four tenths. 

XXII. Two inches and fix tenths. 

XXIII. One inch and two tenths. 

XXIV. Seventeen inches. 

This cabinet Units up with two doors in front ; and 
the whole may (land upon a bafe, containing a few 
drawers for the reception of duplicates and papers. 

(11.) Plants, method of preserving, in 

THEIR ORIGINAL SHAPE AND COLOUR. Waft) a 

infficient quantity of fine land, fo as perfectly to 
feparate it from all other fubftances 5 dry it ; pafs 
it through a fieve to clear it from any grofs par- 
ticks which would not rife in the walking: take 
an earthen veflel of a proper fixe and form, for e- 
very plant and flower which you intend to pre- 
ferve ; gather your plants and flowers when they 
are in a ftate of perfection, and in dry weather, 
and always with a convenient portion of the 
ftalk : heat a little of the dry land prepared as 
above, and lay it in the bottom of the veflel, fo 
as equally to cover it; lay the plant or flower 
upon it, fo as that no part of it may touch the 
tides of the veflel : lift or fliake in more of the 
fame land by little upon it, fo that the leaves may 
be extended by degrees, and without injuiy, till 
the plant or flower is covered about two inches 
thick : put the veflel into a ftove, or bot-houfe, 
heated by little and little to the 50th degree ; let 
it ftand there a day or two, or perhaps more, ac- 
cording to the thicknefs and fucculence of the 
fiower or plant ; then gently ftiake the fand out 
upon a iheet of paper, and take out the plant, 
which you* will find in all its beauty, the fhape as 


elegant, and the colour as vivid as when it ggt. 
Some flowers' require certain little operati®?, 
prefcrYe the adherence of their petals, paths- 
ly the tulip ; with refped to which ituncccsr f 
before it is buried in the fand, to cut the 
lar fruit which rifes in the middle of the bar. J 
for the petals will then remain more finnty zs 
cd to the ftalk. A houtv, siccus piepoda 
this manner would be one of the moft. br r 
and uftful curiofities imaginable. 

(21.) Plants, motion of. SceHmruirv 
N° 2 ; and Motion, $ 10. 

(23O Plants, nutrition of. Variousnp. 
ons have been entertained by modem r , 

this fubjedt. M. llaflcnfratz confiden erkea 
the fubftance, which chiefly nourifhes 
M. lueenhoulz, in his work on this fubicd,r- 
deavours to prove, that, if carbon has any r- 
ence, it can only be in the ftate of carbonc iX, 
as that acid is absorbed and decompofcd by no- 
tables, while the natural ligneous carbon pnxLcJ 
no eftevft on the expan fion of plants. Mr A. IV* ! 
has endeavoured to demonftratc this by ege 
ments. Prof. Rafh of Copenhagen, made i&r? 
of experiments for y years, from which fce . ex- 
cludes, that carl>on has a decided influence 
nourilhmcnt of plants; that the carbonic re- 
duces exadly flic fame effedt as charcoal 
and that coal allies, which both Engliiaito- 
man farmers celebrate fo much, dcAroyfrpa*» 
if the foil contains one 51th of this mists*. Ifo 
feed germinates in oil. A Tingle grain ofacsea 
fait in ico grains of water is fuflicieut 
vegetation, and may even kill the plants, if 
cd with it. Shavings of horn and charcoals* 2 * 
vourable to vegetation. 

(24.) Plants, perception of. Dr 
dinburgh and many other ingenious me*, 
that plants have a power of perception 
2 d voJ. of the Mancbcfter Tranfaftkih **** 
fome ("peculation: on the perc pt riv pozoerfif*' 
lies, by Dr Pcrcrvaly who attempts tolljm 
the fever/d analogies of organization, 
fpontaneity, and felf-motion, that plants ^ 
rimals, are endued with the powers both « P* 
ception and enjoyment. ITie attempt 8 
ons, and is ingenioufly fupported, but in 05 * 5 ?* 
nion fails to convince. That their is 
between animals and vegetables is certain; 
cannot fiom thence conclude that they «d‘cr pc- 
ceive or enjoy. Rotanifts have, it is 
from anatomy and phyjiologjy alinoft all the u- * 
employed in the deicription of plants. 
cannot from thence conclude, that tbtirorgrss 
lion, though it bears an analogy to that ot & 
mals, is the fign of a /hung prinetpie, »f t0 
principle wc .annex the idea of perception', Jtj j 
fully is our author convinced of the Jv I 
I hat he does not think it extravagant tofopPj 
that, in fome future period, perceptivity rJ \ 
difcovered to extend even beyond the lin*^ 
afligned to vegetable life. Corallines, madn^ < 
millcpores, and fpunges, were formerly 
td as foil'd bodies : but the experiment* i 
ISl.irligli evinced, that they are endowed mj* 
and led him to clafi. them w ith the ^ 

And the obfi r’ a* ions of Hilts, JiiffieO,afidn^^J 
have h n . .e 1 ailed them to the rank of & 1 
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Tie detection of error, in long eftablifhed opini- by the heat of the fun, and lengthened out by the 

ns concerning one branch of natural knowledge, moifture of the earth 5 and, on the contrary, that 
iftifies the fufpicion of its exiftence in others, the fibres of the roots are contracted by the moifw 
hich are nearly allied to it. He then goes on to ture of the earth, and lengthened by the heat of 
raw a companfon between the inftinCts of ani- the fun. When the plantule therefore is invertcd r 
alsand thofe of vegetables: the calf, as foon as and the root at the top, the fibres which com- 
comes into the world, applies to the teats of the pofe one of the branches of the root are not alike 
>w; and the duckling, though hatched under a expofed to the moifture of the earth, the lower 
m, runs to the water. M InftinCts analogous to part being more expofed than the upper. The 
cfe (lays our author,) operate with equal energy lower mult of courfe contract the molt ; and this 
1 the vegetable tribe. A feed contains a germ, contraction is again promoted by the lengthening 
plant in miniature, and a radicle, or little root, of the upper whereon^the fun acts with the great- 
ended by nature to lupply'it with nourifliment. eft force. This branch of the root mult therefore 
the feed be fown in an inverted polition, ftill each recoil towards the earth, and, infinuating through 
rt purfues its proper direction. The plumula the pores thereof, mult get underneath the bulb, 
ms upward, and the radicle ftrikes downward See. By inverting this reafoning we difeover how 

0 the ground.” But thefe and all the other in- the (talk comes to get uppermoft. ‘We fuppofc 
nious arguments drawn by the Doctor from the then that the earth attracts the root to itfelf, and 
wflower, the Dion.ca Muscipula, 6 c c. how- that the fun contributes to its defeent ; and, on 
rr plaufible, are by no means convincing, and the other hand, that the fun attracts the ffem, and 
re certainly mull ever remain a diftinCt and e- the earth contributes to fend it towards the fame, 
oal barrier between the perceptions of animals With refpeCt to the ftraightening of the ftalks in 

1 the motions of vegetables ; although even the the open air, our author imagines that it arifes 

ttDrWatfon, Bp. of Bandaff, hasefpoufed the from the impreftion of the fun and rain. R)r the 
ie fide of the queftion with Dr Percival. See upper part of a ftalk that is bent is more expofed 

»nov, § 10. to the rain, dew, and even the fun. See. than the 

15.) Plants, Perpendicularity of.— This under; and thefe caufes, in a certain ftruClure of 
curious phenomenon in natural hiftory, which the fibres, both equally tend to ftraighten the part 
) firft obferved by M. Dodart, and publilhed mod expofed by the ftiortening they fucceflively 
in cflay on the affectation of perpendicularity occafion in it ; for moifture ftiortens by fuelling 
cacti in the ftems or ftalks of all plants, in the and heat by diflipating. What that ftru&ure is 

of many, and even in their branches, as which gives the fibres fuch different qualities, or 
tbas poffible. Though almoft all plants rife whereon it depends, is a myftery as yet beyond 
ttlc crooked, yet the ftems (hoot up perpendi- our depth. M. de la Hire accounts for the per- 
irk, and the roots fink down perpendicularly: pendicularity of the ftems or ftalks of plants by iup- 
Q thole, which by the declivity of the foil come poling that the roots of plants draw a coarfer and 
inclined, or thofe which are diverted out of heavier juice, and the Item and brandies a finer 
perpendicular by any violent means, again re- and more vo’atile one ; but this appears to be one 
land ftraighten themfelves and recover their of thofe conjectural hypothefes, of which no evi- 
Krndicularity, by making a fecond and contra- denee can be adduced, like the dodrines of others, 
m<l or elbow without rectifying the firft. We atmofpheres, See . (See Optics, § 153-156.) M. 
ra<mly look upon this affectation without any Aftruc accounts for the perpendicularity of the 
rift; but the naturalift who knows what a ftems, and their redrefling themfelves, thus: 1. 
u is, and how it is formed, finds it a fubjcCt He thinks the nutritious juice arifes from the cir- 
lomfhment. Bach feed we know contains in cuinference of the plant, and terminates in the 
little plant, already formed, and needing no- pith : And, a. That fluids, contained in tubes ei- 
;but to be unfolded; the little plant has its ther parallel or oblique to the torizjn, gravitate 
; and the pulp, which is ufually leparated in- on the lower part of the tubes, and not at all on 
*0 lobes, is the foundation of the fit ft food it the upper. Hence it follows, that, in a plant 

hy its root when it begins to germinate, placed either obliquely or parallel to the horizon, 
feed in the earth therefore be dilpofed fo as the nutritious juice will aCt more on the lower 
the root of the little plant be turned down- part of the canals than on the upper; and thus 
Is and the ftein upwards, and even perpendi- they will infinuate more into the canals Commu- 
!y upwards, it is eafy to conceive that the moating therewith, and be colleded more copi- 
plant coming to unfold ilfelf, its*ftalk and oufly therein: thus the parts on the lower fide 
need only follow the direction they have to will receive more accretion and be more nouriihtd 
' perpendicularly. But we know that the than thofe on the upper; the extremity of the plant 
• of plants, whether town of themfelves or by will therefore be obliged to bend upwards. This 
t fall in the ground at random ; and among principle brings the feed into its due fituation at 
p*cat variety of fituations with regard to the firft. In a bean planted upfide down, the plume 
of their plant, the perpendicular one up- and radicle may be feen with the naked eye fhoot- 
ts is but one. In all the reft, therefore, it is ing at firft direCtly for about an inch ; after which 
Tary that the ftalk rectify itfelf, fo as to get they begin to bend, the one downward, and the 
of the ground : but what force effeds this other upward. The fame is the cafe in a heap r f 
£e, which is ungueftionably a violent adion ? barley to be made into malt, or in a quantity of 
ccount for two fuch different adions, M. Do- acorns laid to fprout in a moift place, &c. Each 
fuppofcs that the fibres of the ftalks are of grain of barley and each acorn has a different fi- 
a nature as to be contracted and fhortened t nation ; and yet every fprout tends dircdly up- 
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ward, and every root downward, and the curvity the area of all the leaves. By this rntlbodV 
or bend they tn-ike is greater or Ids as their litua- found the furface of the whole plant above grad 
tion approaches more or lei's to the direction to be 5616 fquare inches, or 39 tquare («i tie 
wherein no curvature at nil would be neceffary, dog up another fun-fiower of nearly the uak, 
.feut two fuch oppolite motions cannot polhbly a* which had eight main roots, reaching 15 iru 
tile without fupppfmg fomc difference between deep and fidewilc, from the Item. It tUVhb 
the two parts: the only one we know of is, that a very thick bufh of lateral roots from thilBE 
tlie plume is fed by a juice im;>orled to it by tubes roots, extending every way in a hemifphfnc 
parallel to its tides, whereas the radical imbibes 9 inches from the Item and main roots, toes? 
its nourifhment at every pore in its furface. to eftimate the length of ail the* rook, he toots 
When the plume therefore is either parallel or in- of the main roots with its laterals, and&tfi&t 
dined to the horizon, the nutritious juice, feed- and weighed them ; and then weighed the ohj 
ii:g the lower parts more than the upper, will de- 7 with their laterals ; by which media hi Kmu 
termine its extremes to turn upward, for the rta- the fum of all their lengths to be 1448 feet, 
funs before given. On the contrary, when the poling then the periphery of thefe roots at a op 
radide is in theiike iituatinn, the nutritious juice ilium to be 0*31 of an inch, then their fwktsl 
penetrating ^through the upper pr.rt more copiouf- be 1276 fquare inches, or 15*8 fquare feet: tid 
ly than through the under, there will be a gi cater is, equal to 0 4 of the furface of the pknt^a 
accretion of the former Ilian of the latter ; and the ground. Fiom calculations drawn from that A 
radicle will therefore be bent downwards, and this (creations, it appears, that a fquare iachoffc 
mutual curvity of tile plume and radide inuft con- upper furface of this plant ptrfpires ok iW 
tinue till fuch time as their lides are nouriihed a* part of an inch in a day and a night; and tu 
like, which cannot be till they are perpendicular, l’quare inch of the furface under ground js& 
(16.) Plants, perspiration of, and qu an- one 67th of an inch in the fame time. Tbc<p 
tity of moisture imbibed by. Thefe curious tity pcrfpirtd by different plants, hewotr, nb 
particulars have been determined with great ac- no means equal. A vine-leaf perfpins ocfr « 
curacy by Dr Hales. The method he took to ac- 19 xlt of an inch in 12 hours; a cabbagcpc*^ 
complifh his purpofe was as follows. — In July, the one 80th of an inchin the fame 
winrivift feafon of the year, he took a iaige fun- tree one io2d in 12 hours; and a lciriccati^ 
flower feet high, which had been purpofely in labours, 
planted in a flowei -pot when young. He covered (27.) Plants, PvOOTs of. In 
the pot with thin milled lead, leaving only a fmall roots of plants, the firft thing is the Ikin, whid 
hole to preferve a communication with the exier- of various colours in different plants. £»uyw 
:u*d air, and another by which he might occaftou- after it has arrived at a certain age, U**®*fe 

:Jly fupply the plant with water. Into the for- (kin. The firft is coeval with the offer pats a 

mer he infirtu! a glafs tube nine inches long, and exifts in the feed : but afterwards there b 1 3 
another fliortcr tube into the hole by which he fent off from the bark, which forms a ficcatf 3c 
poured in the water ; and the latter was kept cloic c./r- in the root of the dandelion, towards skd 
hopped with a auk, except when tliere was oeca* of May, the original or outer (kin appears^ 
foil to uie it. The holes in the bottom of the pot led, and is cafily feparated from the R*® 
w ere alfu flopped up with corks, and all the ere- which is frdher, and adheres more finsfcfc* 
vices (hut with cement.— Things being thus pre- bark. Perennial plants are fupplied in tWi 
pared, the pot and plant were weighed for 15 fe- ner with a new (kin every year; thcoutaW* 
vend days; a^Ur which the plant was cut off dole ways falls off in autumn and winter, 
to the. leaden plate, and the dump well covered one is formed from the bark in the foo** 
with cement. By weighing, he found that th v re fpring. The ikin has numerous ceils orveti 
{Kifphcd through the unglazed porous pot two and is a continuation of the parenchymal? 
ounces every 12 hours; which being allowed for of the radicle. However, it does not ccf.nft ^ 
io the daily weighing of the plant and pot, the ly of parenchyma ; for the microfcopc (heirs a 
gieateff perfpiiation, in a warm day, was found there are many tubular ligneous vcIfrU 
to be one pound 14 ounces; the middle rate of fed through it. When the Ikin is rensofft-y 
perlpiration, one pound four ounces ; the perl'pi- true cortical fubltance or bark appears, 
ration of a dry warm night, without any fallible alfo a continuation of the parenchymal®* J 
dew, was about three ounces ; but when there of the radicle, but greatly augmented. THt * 
was any feifib’e though fmall dew, the perfpira- is of very different fizes. In moil tires inn 
tion was nothing; and when there was a large cteding thin in proportion to the wood AM* 
JjLW»or fume little rain in the night, the plant and On the other hand, in carrots, it is aln*** 
pot was inertafed in weight 2 or 3 ounces. To half of the lemidiamctcr of the root; 
know what quantity was perfpired from a fquare deliou, it is nearly twice as thick 
inch of lurface, our author cut off ail the leaves part. The bark is compoftd of twofuwSj 
of the plant, and laid them in five fcveral parcels* the pareuchyma Qr pulp, which is the 
according to their leveral fiz.es ; and then nua- part, and a few woody fibres. The paw 
fin ed the furface of a leaf of each parcel, by lay- is exceedingly porous, and has a great 
4ng over it a large lattice made with threads, in to a fponge ; for it ilnivels coninkrab/ 
wliich each of the little fquares were f of an inch ; dried, and dilates to its former tlcincp6orsw 
by numbering of which, he had the furface of the infuTed in w'ater. Thefe pores are not p 
leaves in lquare inches; which, multiplied by the fo as to communicate with each other; to* 
number of leaves in the corrcfponding parcels, gave fill of diitind little cells or bladders,. 1 cue. * 
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fibV without the microlcope. In all reots^thefe bark; and in the dandelion, they are difpofed in 
cells are conftanlly filled with a thin watery liquor. the form of concentric circles. The wood of 
They are generally of a fpherical figure; though roots is that part which appears after the bark is 
in feme roots, as the buglofs and dandelion, they taken off, and is firmer and Ids porous than the 
irt oblong. In many roots, as the horfe rntlifb, bark or pith. It confifts of two diftinlt fubitances, 
peony, afparagus, potatoe, See. the parenchyma via. the pulpy or parenchymatous, an j the lig- 
s of one uniform ftrudure. But in others it is neous. The wood i3 controlled to the bark by 
nore dtverfified, and puts on the fhape of rays, large portions of the bark inferted into it. Thefe 
•unning from the centre towards the ^ireumfe- infertions are mofUy in the form of rays, tending 
cnce of the bark. Thefe rays (bmtlunes mn to the centre of the pith, which are eafily difeer- 
juite through the bark, as in lovage ; and feme* nible by the eye in a tranfverfe fc<ftion of moft 
ifnrs advance* towards the middle of it, as in me- roots. Thele infertions, like the bark, confift of 
riot and moft of the leguminous ar.d umbcllife- fenny vcfiels, moftly of a round or oral figure, 
ws plants. Thefe rays generally (land at an e- The ligneous veficls are generally difpofcd in coi- 
tal diltance from each other in the fame plant ; lateral rows running longitudinally through the 
nrt the dif lance varies greatly in current plants, root. Some of thele contain air, and others fap. 
Neither arc they of equal fi/.es : ip carrot they arc The air-'vcjfeh are fo called, becaufc they contain 
xceedingly thrall, and fcarcely difccmible; in no liquor. Thefe air-vefl'cls are diftinguifhed by 
ndilot and chervil, they r»re thicker. They are being whiter than the others. The pith is the cen- 
'kewifc more numerous in fome plants than in o- trical part of the root. Some roots have no pith, 
hers. Sometimes they arc of the fame thickncfs as the ftramonium, nicotiana, dec. ; others have 
rom one edge of the bark to the other; and fome little or none at the extremities of the roots, but 
row wider as they approach towards the (kin. have a confiderablc quantity of it near the top. 
V v^flels with which thefe rays are amply fur- The pith, like every' other part of a piast, is de- 
ithed, are iuppofed to be air-veflcls, becaufc they rived from the feed ; but iu fome, it is more im- • 
rc always found dry, and not fo tmnfparent as mediately derived from the bark: for the infer- 
re vcficls which contain the fap. In all roots tions of the bark running in betwixt the rays of 
icrc are ligneous veflels difperfed in different pro- the wood, meet in the centre, and conftituie toe 
wtions through the parenchyma of the bark. pith. Roots, which have no pith in their .ower 
Vfe ligneous veflels run longitudinally through parts, are amply provided with it towards the top, 
febark in the form of frnall threads, which are as in columbine, lovage, Sec. The bladder > of 
dwlar, as is evident from the rifing of the lap in the pith arc of different fixes, and generally of a 
Mr when a root is cut tranfverfely. Thefe lig- circular figure. Their pofilion is more uniform 
*ous firp-vefiels do outrun in direlt lines through than in the bark. Their tides are not mere films 
he brrk. but at fmaU diftances incline towards but a compofition of fur. 1!! fibres or threads ; v&;ch 
nc anotner, in fuch a manner that they appear gives the pith, when viewed with a ir vciuicopc, 
othe naked eye to be inofculated; but the mi- the appearance of a piece of fine gaur.i or nct- 
rofeope difeover; them to be only contiguous, work. In a word, the whole fubftar.ee of rooi^is 
braced together by the parenchyma. Thefe * nothing but a congeries of tubes and fibres, adapted 
races or coard.it ions are very various both in for the abfurption ,of nourilhment, and of oourfc 
/e and number in different roots; but in all the extenfion and augmentation of their parts, 
bnti they a*e moft numerous towards the inner Fig . 8. PL 175. A tranfverfe feltion of ihe root of 
<^eof the birk. Neither are thefe veflels fingle wormwood as it appears to the naked eye. Fig. 
®ba; but, like the nerves in animals, are bun- 9. A fec'tion of Jig. 8. magnified. AA, the (kin, 
&*of ao or 30 frnall contiguous cylindrical tubes, with its vciTels. BBRR, Ihe bark. The round 
d»ich uniformly run from the extremity of the holes CCC, 5 c c. are the lymph-duds of the bark : 
oot without fending olf any branches or fuffering AH the other holes are little cells and (ap-vefiels. 
ay changt in their fize or Drape, In fome roots, DDD, parenchymatoiiSjjnfertions from the bark, 
s parfnep, cfpeoially in th« ring next {he inner with the cells, occ. FREE, the rays of the wood, 
xtremity of the bark, thefe ve<Jfcls contaiu a kind in which the holes are the aii-veffcls. A r . B. This 
* lymph, which is Tweeter thau the fap contained root has no pith. 

1 the bladders of the parenchyma. From this (» 8 .) Plan rs, Sea. See Sea Plants. 

nrcumftance they have^ot the name of lymph* (20.) Plants, seeds of, arc of various figures 

fefr. Thefe lymph-du^s fometimes yield a mu- and fizes. Moft of them are divided into twti 
ilaginous lymph, as in the comphrey ; and fome- lobes ; though fome, as thofe of the crefs kind, 
mes a white milky glutinous lymph, as in the have fix;, and others, as the grains of corn, are 
Jgelica, fonchus, burdock, fcorzoncra, dande- entire, But as the eflentia) propert es of all feeds 
an* See. The lymph-duds are fuppofed to be are the fame, wherhconfHcred with regard to the 
te vefTels from' which the gums and balfams are principles of vegetation, \vc need only detcribe 
cemed. The lymph of fennel, when expofed to one feed, viz. the great garden bean. Wc prefer 
le air, turns into a clear transparent balfam ; and it to all others, becaufc, after it begins to veg^- 
tat of the fcorzonera, dandelion. See. conder.fcs tate, its p’irts arc more confpicuous than many 
to a gum. The fituation of the vclTeis is vari- others, and confcquently better calculated for in- 
js. In fome plants they ftand in a ring or circle veftigation. It is covered with two coats or mem- 
the inner edge of the bark, as in afparagus ; in branes. The outer coat is extremely thin, and 
hers, they„ appear in lines or rays, as in borage ; full of pores ; but may be eafily feparated’ from 
i the parfnep, and feveral other plants, they are the inner one (which is much thicker), after the 
ioft confpicuous towards the outer edge of the bean has been boiled, or lain a few days in the 
Vol. XVII. Part II. K k k k foil 
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fo tl. thick end of the bean there is a fmall 

hole vifibie to the naked eye, immediately over 
the radicle or future root, that it may have a free 
milage into the foil (fig. i. A. Plate CCLXXV.) 
When thefe coats are taken off, the body of the 
feed appears, which >5 divided into two fmooth 
portionN or lobes. The fmoothnefs of the lobes 
js owing to a thin film or cuticle with which they 
are covered. At the b^ifis of the bean is placed 
the radicle or future root (jig. 3.' A). T he trunk 
of the radicle, jult as it enters into the body of 
the feed, divides into two capital branches, one 
of which is inferted into each lobe, and fends off 
fmalier ones in all directions through the whole 
fubftance of the lobes (Jig. 4. AA PL CCLXXV.) 
Thefe rami treat ions become fo extremely minute 
towards the edges of the lobes, that they require 
the fineft glaflcs to render them vifible. To thefe 
ramifications Grew and Malpighi have given the 
name of femir.ai root ; becmitc, by means of it, 
the radicle and plume, before they are expanded, 
derive their principal nourdhment. The plump, 
bud, or germ (fig. 3), is inciofed in two fmall cor- 
refponding cavities in each lobe. Its cel our and 
Confidence is much the fame with thofeof the ra- 
dicle, of which it is only a continuation, but hav- 
ing a quite contrary dna d'on ; for the radicle de- 
feends 1 into the earth, and divides into a great 
T.umber of fmaller blanches or filaments; hut the 
plu.ne afee nils into the open air, and unfolds it- 
lelf into all the beautiful variety of (tern, branch- 
es, leavrs, fjowers, fruit, fire. The plume in corn 
fhoots from the fnrnUer end of the grain, and a- 
inong maltflers is named acrospire. The fub- 
ftance, or parenchymatous part of the lobes, is 
not a mere concreted juice, but is cunoufly or- 

C am zed, and confiffs of a vaft number of fmall 
ladders refemblmg thofe in the pith of trees (fig. 
4.) Befidcs the coats, cuticle, and parenchym.i- 
lous parts, there is a (uhflance perfectly diftiifet 
from thefe, diftributid in different proportions 
through the radicle, pi *me, and lobes. This in- 
ner fublUnee appears very* plainly in a tranlverfc 
fcCtion of the rad»de ov plume. Towards the 
extremity of the radicle, it 1* one entire trunk ; 
but higher up it divides into three branches; the 
middle one 111ns directly up to the plume, and 
the other two pafs into the lobes on each fide, 
and fpread out into a great variety of imall 
tranches through the Wh‘>ie body of the lobes, 
( 'Jig . 4 .) This fubfiance is very properly termed 
the feminai root : for when the feed is Town, the 
moittufe is fir(t ablbibed by the outer Coat ;, which 
are everywhefe'furn. feed with fap and airveflcls; 
from thefe it is conveyed tp the cuticle ; from the 
cuticle it proceeds to the pulpy part of jhe lobes ; 
when it has got thus far, it is taken up by the 
mouths of the frnftli branches of the feminai root, 
and pafirs herp ohe bfanch into another, till it is 
all colit dttri into the main trunk, which commu- 
nicates both With the plume and radicle, the two 
pnncple involved organs of the future plant. Af- 
ter this th£ lap or vegetable food nin£ in two op- 
pefite directions: part of it afetnds into the 
plume, and promotes the growth and cxpanfion 
of that organ ; and part of it difcends into the 
tadicle, for nourifhing and evolving the root and 
4t$ various fifeineutb. Thus the plume ^iud radi- 
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cle continue their prOgreis in oppofitc <Sn 3 i« 
till the plant arrives at maturity. Every pist* 
pofiefied of two roots, both of which art c\*u> 
ed in the feed. The plume and radicii, m | 
the feed is firft depofited in the earth, di 
nourifnment from the feminai root; but, 
wards, when the radicle begins to flux* at 
filaments, and to abforb feme moifturc, not, 
ever, in a fnfficicnt quantity to tupply the 
gencies of the plume, the two lohts, prmia* 
dy of the feed, rife along with the plqnv, ifo 
the appearance of two leaves, rcfcniblinr 
lobes of the feed in fize and fhape, but ham 
rTemblance to thofe of the plume, for which isj 
foil they are named diffimilar leans. T'cir i!r* | 
fend the young piume from the ;yeather, 
abforbing (few, air, See. affift the tender 
nounfiling the plume, with which they hate 
a connexion by the fcmmal root. But 
radicle or 2d root has defeended deep 
to the earth, and has acquired a fulr.caut 
her of filaments or branches for aSforbi.vg as sail 
aliment as is proper for the growth 0! ;!iepin®d 
th.en the feminai or diffimilar Waves, tlwruium 
being entirely fuperfeded, begiu todcttj®dul 
off. Fig. 1. A, the foramen or holt iu the 
through which the radicle (hoots into 
Fig. 2. A traitfvetfe legion of thebc^} 
being the branches of the feminai root, i 
the radicle. B, the plume or bud. /**< 
long'tudinal feftion of one of the loWs 
bean a little magnified, to IhowthefmdP 
of which the pulpy or parenehymatuttf 
compofed. Figs* 3. 6. A, a tranlverh fc 
the radicle, ft, a tranlverfe feClion ottte 
fh owing the organs or vGTeis of the fcfWij 
Fig. 4. A view of the feminai root hr, 
upon the lobes. Fig- 7- The appear 
radicle, plume, and feminai root, *bca 1 
further advanced in growth. 

(30.) Plants, sexks of. The el 
of the fexual fyftem in vegetables, andtl 
gy between vegetable and animai bodies 
gelled a methcxl of improving plants, a' 
are, by crojfing the breed. In the PbityfA 
1799, there is an account of feme very < 
experiments on this lubjcCt made by A' 
Knight, Kfq. For the particular of 
rimeuts we fl: all refer to that work, and 
here only fnention the refult of out orW>*j| 
different fpccics or varieties of ptafe ^ *tq 
By introducing the farina of the ^ 

luxuriant fpecies of pe^ into the bluflorik 
moll diminutive, and by reverpng P ^ 
found that the powers of the male and k'f 
their effects on the offspring were ewfl ' 
The vigour of the growth, the fi/r of 
produced, and the fcafon of maturity 
fame, though the one was a very cany, r k 
other a very late variety. He had ilw 
t xperirrent a ftrikmg inftance of tDc ( n 
rife <Tls of crofling the breeds ; for the ?,T 
rictv whofe height rartiy exceeds 2 tcct, 
creafed to 6 feet, while the height * I 
and luxuriant kind w*' very nttle & 
Hence it is evident that by fh«> p ' ^ - 
number of new varieties may he obn w- 
fueccfs of Mr Knight^ exper tmctits on t^ c 
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\M .ilfo been fully equal to his hopes. The plants 
v'hich he obtained trom his efforts to unite the 
(kkI qualities of two different kinds of dppies, 
01TW4 the preateft health and luxuriance of 
rowth, as well as the beft properties in other re- 
See Bdf ANY, Index. 

( 1.) Plants, sleep of. See Physiology, 

di. XJII. 

[]l.) l'i.ANt$, TRUNK, STALK, OR STEM OF. 
Whatever is faid with regard to the trunks of 
Unts, applies equally to the branches. The 
link, like the root, con flits of 3 parts, viz. the 
irk, wood* and pith. Thefe parts, though fub» 
antiiily the fame in the trunk as in the root, are 
many cafes very different in their texture and 
jpcarance. The (kin of the bark is computed 
f very minute bladders, interfperfed with longf- 
id nai woody fibres, as in the riettle, thiftle, and 
oft herbr.. The outlide'of the (kin is vifibly po- 
>us in fome plants, particular^ the cane. The 
riiicipal body of the baik is cqmpofed of pulp 
• pirencbyma, and innumerable veffels much 
rger than thofe of the fkm. The texture of the 
ilpy part, though the fame fubftance with the 
trenchyma in roots, yet feldom appears in thfc 
rm of rays running towards the pith ; 2nd when 
db rays do appear, they do not extend abbve 
df way to the circumference. The veflels of 
thark are very differently fituated, and deftin- 
Ifor various ptirpofes in diftefent plants. For 
tt»p‘e, in the bark Of the pine, the inmuft are 
'Opbduds, and exceedi giy fniall 3 the otitmoft 
t|um or reliniterous vetfcls, deft ned for the 
ttttion of turpentine ; and are fo large as to be 
fondly vifibie to the naked eye. The wood 
1 between the bark and pith, and confifts of 
v parts viz. a parenchymatous and ligneous, 
ill trees, theparenchymatolis part of the wood, 
wgh much diverfitied as to fizc and confiftence* 
ant form ly dlfpofed in diametrical ray®, or ni- 
tons running betwixt fimilar rays of the ligne- 
Upart. The Uue wood is nothing but a con* 
tWi of old dried lymph-duds. Between the 
•land the wood a new ring of thefe dlids is 
ftned every year, which gradually lofe 9 its foft- 
6 as the cold feafon approaches, and towards 
e middle of winter i9 condcnfed into a foiid 
/ uf wood. Thefe annual rings, which are dif- 
d!y vifibie in mod trees when cut through, 
as natural marks to diftinguifh their age 
r- 10. f 1.) The rings of one year are fome- 
nt larger, fdmetimes ltfs than thofe of ano- 
T * probably owing to the f.ivourablenefs or 
favourabiencfs of the feafon. The pith, though 
a different texture, is exadly of the fame ftib- 
with the parenchyma of the bark, and the 
rrtions of the wood. The quantity of pith is 
iou« in different plants. Inftead of being in- 
afid every year like the wood, it is annually 
iimlhed, its vefleis drying up, and aflumihg 
appearance and ftrudurt of wood ; infomuch 
1 in old trees there is fcarce fuch a thing as 
ti to be difeerned. A ring of fap-vcffels are u- 
hy placed at the outer edge of the pith, next 
wood. In the pine, fig, and walnut, they are 
large. The parenchyma of the pith is com- 
U ot Jfmali ceils or bladders, of the iame khul 


with thofe of the bark, only of .1 largef* fire. TM 
general figure of thefe bladders i3 circular; th</ 
in fome piants, as the thiftie and borage, they _?rje 
angular. Though the pith is originally one con- 
nected chain of bladders; yet as the plant grow* 
old they fhrivel, And open in different difedipns. 
In th .* walnut, after a certain age, it appears iti 
the forrrt of a regulaf tranfverfe hollow ditfition. 
In forne plants it i9 altogether wanting ; in others# 
as the fonchtis, nettle, See. there ispnly a tranf- 
verfe partition of it at every joint, fig. 10. A 
tranfverfe fedion of a branch of afh, as it appear^ 
to the eye. rig. 11. The fame fedion magnified. 
AA, the bark. BBB, an atched ring of ftp*weffelx 
next the tkin. ^CC, the parenchyma of the barjC 
with fts celis, and another afehed ring of fap-vef-- 
feis; DD, a circular line of iymph-duds imme* 
dhtely below the above arched ring. £E, the 
wood. F, the firft year's growth. G, the fecond# 
H, the third year’s growth* IU, the trite Wood. 
&IC, the great air-veffds. LL, the lelfer ones. 
MMM, til'* parenchymatous in fertions of the bark 
reprdcnred by the white rays. itfO, the pith* 
with its bladders or cells. 

(1.) # To Plant, v. a. [planto 9 Lit. plant ?r B 
Ft.] i. To put into the ground in order 
grow 3 to fet ; to cultivate. — Plant not thee a 
grove of any trees near unto the altar off the 
Lord. Dent. xyi. 21. 2. To prpereate ; to gene- 

rate. — 

The honour’d gods the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongt 
you. Sbak. 

It engenders cho\er t p/antetb anger. Sbak. 

3. To place 3 to fix.— 

The foul hath plant'd in his memory ' 

An army of good words. Shat* 

1 wiii advde you where to plant yoUrfelve*. 

Sbak* 

The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant e yes. Mi l tort . 

Tdrniis had aflembled all his powers. 

His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs. 

Drtdef. 

4. To fettle ? to eftabIHh : as to plant a colony. | 

Create, and therein pldnt a generation. 

Mil to H ) 

—To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may 
be mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants; 
nay, the old extirpated, ana the new colonies, 
planled. Decay *f Piety: $. To fill or adorn with 
fomething pl anted ; a*, he planted the garden ue 
the country. 6. To dirtCl property ; as, t oplanp 
a cannon. 

(1.) * To PlAnt. nt. n. To perform the 
of planting. — 

To build, to plant , whatever you intend, * 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pcbu 

— If you plmrit where fivagrs arc, do not only en- 
tertain them w ith trifles and jingles, but ute them 
juftly. Bacon* 

PLANTA, a Flant. See T*hmt. Piants, iu 
the Lmnxan fyftem* are thus diftinguiftied : 

1. Planta ANtiRoriYNA, an andmgynom or 
hermaphrodite plant, which bears both ma.c ani 
female flowers. — The great majority of plants are 
p £ this kind. 

XJiiia a.Pt^nTA 
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2. Planta Foeminea, a female plant, one tago, Lat.j 


which bears female flowers only. Female plants 
are produce*! from the fame feed with the male, 
and are arranged under the Ual's of dicccia in the 
fexual method. 

3. Planta hjas, a male plant, which bears 
only male flowers. 

C 1 .) * PLANTAGE. n. f. [plantago, Lat.] An 
herb, or herbs in gener il. — 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

A9 true as fled, as plantage to the moon. Shak . 

{2.) Plantage. See Plantago. 

PLANTAGENET, the liirnamc of 14 kio^sof 
England from Henry II. to Richard HI. inchuive. 
CSee England, $ 23 — 36.) Antiquarians are 
^much at a loft to account for the origin of this 
name ; the belt derivation they can find for it is, 
that'Fulk, the firft earl of Anjou of that name, 
being flung with remorle for fome wicked adion, 
went in pilgrimage to Jerufaletn as a work of a- 
tonement ; where, bt.ng foundly feourged with 
broom twigs, which grew plentifully on the fpot, 
he ever after took the furname of Plantagenet , or 
broomjlalk, which was retained by hi» noble po- 
ftcrity. 

PLANTAGO, plantain; a genus of the 
monogyma order, belonging to the-tetrandria clafs 
of plants. To this genus Linnaeus has joined the 
corjnopus and pfyllium of Tournefort. Of thel’e 
there are feveral diftind fpccies, and fome varie- 
ties ; but as they are rarely cul.ivated in gardens, 
\vc flull only mention fuch of them as grow na- 
turally in Britain. Of the plantain there are the 
following forts : The common broad-leaved plan- 
tain, called weybread ; the great hoary plantain, 
or lambs-tongue ; the narrow-leaved plantain, or 
ribwort : and the following varieties have alfo 
been found in England, which are accidental; the 
btfom-plantain and rofc-platitain. The plantains 
grow naturally in paftures in moft parts of Eng- 
land, and are frequently very troublefome weeds. 


p L a 

1. An herb. — The toad, being orp. 
charged with the poifon of the fpidcr, as » bp- 
licved, has Fecourfe to the plantain leaf, lfo- 
— The moft common limpies are mug wot 
tain and horfetail. IVijeman . a. A trcri&tbcSd 
Indies, which bears an clculent fruit- — 

1 long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plan* ain't (hade. ' JTsk 

(2.) Plantain, Sec Plantago. 

(3.) Plantain, Least Water, the Ispi 
name of the genus Limofella. LiMO$niA,ifl&» 
tany, is a genus of the Aqgiofpermii order, b 
longing to the Didynamia clafs of plant* ; ©do 
the natural method ranks under the uter-ic, 
Precite. 

(4.) Plantain Rivfr, a river of Jaurii 
which runs into the lea, at the E.coaft,N.bf^- 
of Point Morant. 

(5.) Plantain Shot. See Cakna, j LK*> 
(6 .) Plantain, Star-headed watil bx 
Alisma, N° 2. 

(7.) Plantain Tree. Sec Musi,N°Hl. 
(8.) Plah/tain, Water. See Alum a. 

* PLANTAL. adj. [from plant.] Pbwff 
to plants. Not ufed. — Therms but littk 
tude betwixt a terreous humidity an dflesstlp* 
mi nations. Glarrville. 

(i.j * PLANTATION. *./. [plartti*** 
plan to, Latin.] 1. The a& or prattioerf P* 
ina. 2. The place planted. — A* fwineuttof* 
dens and orderly plantations , fo are tumutotof* 
liaments. King Charles. — 

Some peafants 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare, 
With that of their plantation . 

Let his plantation ftretcb from dowutoto^j 

— Virgil was*feated by Calliope in the 
plantation of laurel. Addifon. 3. A c ° k >p H jj] 
principal thing, that hath been theddN®**j 
moft plantations , hath been the bate 


both qfed in medicine, and are fo weil known as 
to need no defeription. They are faid to be 
Ilightly aftringent ; and the green leaves are com- 
monly applied to frelh wounds by the common 
people. 

j. Plantago coronopus, Hartjhom,or buck/- 
bom plantain. There are two varieties growing 
in England, viz. the common bucklhom, which 
^rows plentifully on heaths everywhere ; and the 
narrow-leaved Welch fort, which is found upon 
many of the Welch mountains. The firft of thefe 
was formerly cultivated as a falad herb in gar- 
dens, but has been long banilhed from thence for 
its rank difagreeable flavour ; it is fometimes ulgd 
in medicine. 

2. Plantago psyllium, Jlcazvort, is found 
growing naturally in England, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. It was found in the earth thrown out of 
the bottom of the canals which were dug for the 
Chelfea water-works, where it grew in great plen- 
ty. The feeds mult have been buried there fome 
ages ; for no perfon remembered any of the plants 
growing in that neighbourhood before. TIk feeds 
of this fpecies arefometirhea ufed, as they are im- 
ported from the fouth of France. 

(14 • PLANTAIN. [ plantain , , Fr. plan - 


inuii) (Uiu die iici^ueiiujr »\i; uuuuiciuiuc weeus. imm piuwuuonj, iiiuu uvm 

The common plantain and ribwort plantain are drawing^of profit in the firft years; 

is not to be neglected, a9 far a9 nwyftaflATj 
the good of the plantation . Baron.— Tow* MB 
are few either of the old, or new Jj 
Hcylyn. a. Introduction ; eftabhftur.ent.-Ep»j! 
pacy mud be caft out of this church, aften*** 
(ion here, from the firft plantation of 
in this ifland. King Charles . 

(2.) Plantation, $ 1. Def. 3. SeeCoioit 
(3.) Plantation, in the Weft Indies, a*® 
a fpot of ground which a planter, or ■ 
ied in a new colony, pitches on to cutowtt" 


his own ufe, or purchafes for that purpofe. . 

* PLANTED, participle, [from pUat.] m 
word feems in Sbakc/peare to figiiifr* 
well grounded. — 

A man in all the world’s new fafhioB 

♦ PLANTER, n.f. [planteur,^.fromj 
1. One who lows, fets, or cultivates; cuw* 

There flood Sabinus, planter of d* 

The cruel battle mows 

The planters , with their harvtft iranut*^ 


That product only which ourpalao^j** 


Eludes the planter s miferablc cait 


Pn?‘ 

. 0*1 
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One Who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian of food to preferve them in ftrength ; fuch Hf 
Ionics.— »A planter in the Weft Indies might Guinea corn, and a variety of grafs, which every 
uftcrup, and lead all his family out againft the foil produces with a little care in moift weather; 
Jia ii, without the abfolute dominion of a mo- and indeed this variety is found neceflary in all 
rci* f dcfceoding to him from Adam. Locke . — climes. But lince that variety is not to be had 
He to Jamaica feems tranfported, during thofe 1‘evere droughts to which hot cli- 

Alonc, and by no planter courted. Swift, mates are liable, and much lefs in thofe fraall 
One who difleminates or introduces. — The iflands which cannot furnifh large tradfcs of mea- 
t\y Apolrtcs, the firft planters of chriftianity. dow lands for hay, the only relource is the fod- 
1 /on , — Had thefe writings differed from the fer- der of cane-tops or tedded Guinea corn Jeaves; 
»na of the firft planters of chriftianity in hiftory which are very nutritious, and may be preferved 
doftrine, they would have been rejected by in perfection for more thai»a whole year, provid- 
fc churches which they had formed. Addtfan, ed the tops or Guinea corn are well tedded for 3 
1.) PLANTERSHIP, n, f, in a general tenfe, or 4 hot days, as they lie fpread in the field ; and 
buftnefs of a planter. * then, being tied into bundles or iheavCs, they inuft 

1.) Planters hip, in the Weft Indies, denotes lie in the hot fun for 3 or 4 days more, when they 
: management of a fugar plantation, including may be tit to he put up into rick9. The beft me- 
only the cultivation of the cane, but the vari- tbod of making them is in an oblong figure, about 
iproccfies for the extraction of the fugar, to- 30 feet in length, and 16 or 18 feet wide; 7 feet 
ber with the making of fugar fpirits. See Rum, high at the tides, and thence Hoping like the roof 
:charum, and Sugar. ' of a houfe, the ridge of which muft be thatched 

3.) Plantership, general directions very carefuliy ; for the fides may be fecured from 
ipecting. As it is the intereft of every plant- wet by placing the bundles with the butts up^ 

0 preferve his negroes in health and ftrength; wards towards the ridge, in courfes, and lapping 
Tery aCt of cruelty is not lefs repugnant to the the upper over the lower courfe. The belt me- 
ler 3 real profit, than it is contrary to the laws thod of forming thefe ricks, is to place the firlt 
lunuiiity : and if a manager conliders his own courfe of bundles all over the bafe one way ; the 

and his employer’s intereft, he will treat all fecond courfe reverfely ; and fo alternately till 
roe,- under his care with due benevolence; the rick be finilhed. When cattle are to be fed 
|ood difciplme is by no means inconfiftent with this fodder, it muft be obferved to take 
* humanity : on the contrary, it is evident down the bundles from the top, at the weft end 
® experience, that he who feeds his negroes of the rick, to the bottom; for all thefe ricks 

4 proportions their labour to their age, fex, mu ft ftand E. and W. lengthwife, as well to fe- 
firength, and treats them with kindnefs and cure them from being overturned by high winds, 
d nature, will reap a much larger product, as for the convenience of preferving them from 
with infinitely more eafe and felf-fatisfaCtion, W et, which cannot be done when ricks are made 

1 the moft cruel tafkmafter, who ftarves his round. By this hufbandry, an herd of cattle may 
<*•, or chaftifes them with undue feverity. be kept in ftrength, either in fevere droughts, or 
7 planter then, who withes to grow rich with in wet feafons when grafs is purgative ; and thus 
. muft be a good economift ; muft feed his the neceflity or expence of large paftures may be 
tes with the moft wholefome food, Efficient faved. The hay-knife ufed in England for cut - 
Jwmre t% m in health and vigour. Common ting hay, anfwers for cutting ricks of tops. Tli< 
Wtnce points out the methods by which a method of tedding Guinea corn to make a kind 
tmayprefene his people in health and of hay, will require a little explanation. When 
fctn. Bcndes plenty of wholefome food, Guinea com is planted in May, and to be cut 

5 are other means, equally neceflary to the down in July, in order to bear feed that year, 

gth and longevity of negroes, well worth the that cutting, tedded properly, will make an excel- 
. s attention • fuch as, to choofe airy dry lent hay, which cattle prefer to meadow hay. In 
uons for their houfeS; and to obferve that like manner, after Guinea com has done bearing 
oe kept clean, in good repair, and perfectly feed, the after crop will furnilh a vrreat abundance 
Might; for naftintfc, and the inclemencies of that kind of fodder which will keep well in 
father, generate the moft malignant difeafes. ricks for two or three years. The next care of a 
ng thus hinted the duties of a planter to his planter is to provide a lhade for his cattle ; tithcr 
*** c II ex * Ca ^ c ^ °^ ca tt* e » * n d by trees where they are fed in the heat of the 

** care is to provide plenty and day, if his foil requires not dung; or by building 

y of food. In crop-time, profufion of cane- a flat fliade over the pen where cattle are confin- 
may be had tor the labour of carriage ; but € d for making it. That fuch fhadcs are indifpen- 

be more whoiefome and nutritious if fably neceflary, for the health of all animals, c- 
nke hay by the funs heat, and fweated fpecially in hot weather, and in a hot climate, is 
T»ng them in heaps a few days before they indifputable. 

aten. In this feafon of abundance, great (4.) Plantejiship, soil and cultivation, 
01 cane-tops (the butt ends turned inwards) proper for. In the Britiih fugar colonics there 
ne made in the moft convenient comer of ig as great a variety of foils as in any country of 
, \ ' to ^PP^y want of pa ft ura ge and Europe; fome naturally very rich or fruitful, 
: anc * ,, fe arc ver y wholefome if yielding a luxuriant product with little labour or 
Pcd into fmall parts, and mixed iometimes culture. This fruitful foil is of three kinds: a 
common iaJt or fpnukled with melafles mix- loofe hazel mould mixed with find, M.e that of 
water; but yet the cattle require change St Chriftopher’s, and is the bell in the known 

world 
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world for producing fugar in great quantity, and by four negroes in two hours; from wbraceit ! 
of the beft quality. The brick mould of Jamaica may be carted into cattle-pens or laid out qvc I 
is fooiewhat of tne fame nature, and next in va- lands, as occafio>i requires. Five or fix scp« 
lue ; and then the various mixtures of mould and with fpades or fhovels will keep two orthir^r- 
gravel, to be found in veins or plats over all the brels employed, according to the diftance ef an- 
other ilhnds. When any of thefe foils are ex- age: and thus as much dung may be mr* : 
haufted of their fertility by long and injudicious ten negro men as will dung nchiy at leaf? . 
culture, they may be reftored by any kind of 80 acres of land every year, and’laid oot d. 
dung well rotted; for thefe warm foils cannot the alliftanc$ of caltie-carts: An impro^fc^ 
bear hot unrotten dung, without being laid fallow highly worth every planter's confidential, wta 
for a confiderable time after it. Another im- negroes and feeding them arc fo expentive. kfc- 
provement is by fea-fand or fca-weed ; or by dig- vel lands, the fame operation may be as , 
ging in the cane-tralh into fteep lands, and by let- provided the mouth of the pit be opened by rn- 
ting it lie to rot for fome months. A 3d method dual defeent to any depth : but when mzrtetso 
is, by plowing and laying it fallow; and the 4th be found on the Tides of hills, the operatic, 3 £ 
method ^the beft of all), is by folding the fallows laborious for the horfes. But if the furfactor&e 
by fheep. But this can be pradifed only where marle-pits (as it often happens) be covered 
there are extenfive paftures ; nor can the ploqgh clay or ftiflf foil, fo that the water cannot q©a.r 
be employed where the foil abounds with large foak from the trench above ; in th^t caie, 
ftones. In that cafe, however, the former method of hard wood, made like piles, 4 feet tong, izc \ 


of digging in trafti will be nearly as effectual, 
though more expenhve, by hand-labour or hoe- 
plowing. The next beft foil for producing good 
fugar is a mould upon clay, which if fhallow re- 
quires much culture and good labour, or its pro- 
duce will be Imall in quantity, though of a ftrong 
grain and bright colour, fo as to yield moft profit 
to the refiner of any fugar, except that produced 
from an hazel or gravelly foil. All the black 
mould foils upon marie are generally fruitful, and 
wili take any kind of dung; but yield not fo 
ftrong or large grained fugar. Marie, however, 
of a white, yellow, or blue colour, or rich mould 
from waflics, or allies of every kind, are excellent 
for every ftrong foil, as the chief ingredient in the 
compoll of dung : either of them will do aione for 
ttifif lands ; but the yeilow and chocolate marie 
are the moft foapy, and the richeft kind of manure 
(except fine mould) for all ftift' land. £ . If thefe are 
well opened, pulverized by culture, and mixed 
w ih hot dung, or any kind of loofe earth or 
marie, they will produce as plentifully as lighter 
foils : and all kinds of clay fobs, except that of a 
white colour, have thefe two advantages above 
the finelt gravel foils, that they do not fcorch fonn 
by dry weather, and never grow weary of the 
lame manure, as moft other foils do. By the art 
of raring 10 mules, or horfes, and two light tum- 
brels with broad wheels, and ten able negroes, 
m ty, by the common ufe of fpades, ihovcls, and 
litrht mattocks, or grubbling hoes, make more 
dung than 60 abie negroes can do in the prclent 
methods. If marie lies upon rifing ground, or in 
hillocks, as it often does, the pit t to be opened 
at the foot of the declivity ; which being dug 
inwards till the bank is 3 feet high, then it is to 
be caved, thus. Dig an hollow ipace of 12 or 18 
inches deep under the foot of the bank ; then d g 
into each lide of it another perpendicular cut of 
the fame depth, and 18 inches wide from the 
top of the bank to the bottom : that being finilh- 
td, make a fmall trench, a foot or two from the 
brink of the bank; pour into it water till full; 
and when that is done, fill it again, tid the water 
foaking downward makes the marie feparate and 
fall down all at once. This may be repeated till 
the pit rifes to 50 feet high ; and then many hun- 
dreds of cart-loads of mark may be thrown down 


inches lquare, pointed at one cod, And 
the other fquare head by an iron clamp, 
driven by heavy mauls into the trench, as fo m*rf 
wedges, which will make the caved part tarh* 
down : but a lkdful eye muft watch the 
ration, or the labourers may be buried or bffrt. 
But clay foiis that are level, and iubV^ k> cr 
overflowed, or to retain water in ffagna? -j r 
can never be made fruitful by any kind 
without being firft well drained: for tf-sterhvEc 
upon any foil wiil moft certainly transform ills j 
ftift' unfruitful clay ; as appears evidently by the 
bogs of Ireland, the fens of Lincoln and Car* 
bridgcftiire, and even by the pones of • 

(ituated in the deepeft and lightcft black cmU ; , 
for that fine foil being wafhed in thofc . • I 
comes the ftifTeft black clay, not fit tven rV 
ingredient in dung, until it has been laid C 7 * - ; 

expofed to the fun for a whole yeanbstv^ 
thefe bogs and fens are well drained, thrylflJ* 
the moft fruitful foils. Natural clay t be alto* 
ted Bocrhaave thinks the tatteft of «.i&is;biK 
then it muft be opened by culture, mark, or ^ 
dy manures. A mixture of fand io gxt Cnit/1 
is the bell of all manure for ftift' and barren cl*f 
lands; provided they.be well drained, Syihm# 
ing the whole foil into round ridges at istej 
wide, with furrows of three feet wide bct*rt» 
each ridge. And this is done with fitt/t 
hand labour than that of hoe-plow weB in tm 
common way. For if a piece of land be rsa 
ed in lines at 7* feet diftaocc from each at'tl 
and the labourers are let in to hot -plow it H 
fecond line, harning back each clod 12 
half the ridge, and near ha»f the furrow, i« adH 
at the fame time: and thus a p-ece of 
be round-ridged, and the furrows ail 1 
once, by the common operation of hoe-pMl 
provided t lie digger drives his hoc up to tfrfj 
at every ftroke. Hoe-piowing in c»ay 
have lain iong under water, is indeed hard 
but it will every year grow the lighter by 
well-drained by round ridging: and in the 
while the labour may be rendered much 
ca y by the plough conducted by the liscf 
ddcribed. As therefore Tandy mould i» the hkl 
manure for ftift clay ; fo, by parity of Tr3fo*,«*B 
firmed by long experience, Itift* day is ti>; 
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mure for fandy or chaffy foils. This method planters commonly do. Fallowing is of iocre- 
rowd-ridging is, by fevtral years experience, dible advantage to every foil, not only by being 
jiui the mud eflential improvement of flat clay- divided into the minuted part?, bpt alio by imbi- 
foils. But ridges were never propofed for bing thofe yegetative powers with which the air 
lit foils or deep lands ; and even in flat foils is impregnated by the bountiful hand of Provi- 
on loam they fliouM be made with great cau- dence, whenever rain falls. What thofe powers 
n, becaufc loam melts away by water. But are has been expanded under Plant, $ 10, 15, 
rre arc poachy lands of a white clay, even upon and experience evinces, *hat tender vegetables of 
all ffefeents, too retentive of water; thefe may the earth are envigorated more by the fmalleft 
uii.ly be improved much by ridges of 11 feet fhower of rain, than by all the water which bu- 
ck, as above deferibed, without fear of walhes. man art can beftow. Let it therefore be a can* 


ie general maxim of not burning cane»trafh 
tiich may be called the Jlubble of cane-lands) li- 
ft any kind of foil, is a great miftake 5 as may 
evinced by obferving the contrary practice of 
belt hufbandmen in England, where burn-bait- 
i* found aa admirable method of fertilizing 
d, ftiff, or ciayey lands. It muff indeed be a 
iflant practice, not only for the fake of contri- 
ing to warm and divide the foil, but as the on- 
.ffeftual means of dt ftroying pernicious iniefts, 

! weeds of yariou* kind*, fuch as French weed, 
d pe^fe, ami wild vines. Deep mould upon 
V or loam, being fubjetf to the grub- worm, 

I nut lake any kind of dung, till ptrfe&ly rot- 
, except that of the fheep-told ; which is the 
' manure for all kinds of light foils, and is of 
others the lead cxperiflve, as not requiring 
d-labour. But the ufe of the fold is impratfi- 
k in any ifland not abounding with large fa- 
-ii or (hecp-palturcs, as in Jamaica. Thofe 
^therefore which are fubjeft to the grub, and 
‘ft be fertilized by common dung, which is a 
iprrneh for the mother beetle to depofite its 
r*»muft be weil impregnated wi»h the brine of 
Jhcd filt, after the dung is firft cut up; two 
x bogiheads of fait will make brine enough for 
uug.pen of 50 feet fquare. This cure for the 
hiia »atc cl if overy, and has been attended 
Muccefs. Bui though' it proves effectual to 
roy that pernicious infeft in plant-canes, it 

• not he fuflicient to fave rattoons, without a 
f application of fait in powder; becaufe the 
brine imift be waihed away by the time rat- 

* tyring. The planter who would fave his 
tons from the grub ought therefore to cut off 
Acads of his ftools wilh (harp hoes 3 inches 

the l’urface of the foil, and then drew an 
d T u! of fait round each ftool, and cover it up 
level with fine mould taken from the edges, 
hr foils where there is no grub, and the^lan- 
wilhcs to have very $ood rattoons, let him, as 
1 as his canes are cut, draw all the tralh from 
dools into the alternate fpace«, if planted in 
tiianner; or into the furrows, if his land be 
ftc-ridged ; and then cut off* the head of his 
h with I harp hoes, as above directed. Expe- 
ct has ihown the great benefit of the rattoon 
rifing from three inches below the furface, 
of fupcrficial (hoots which come to no- 
r»Snd only ftarve the ftrong fprouts. Befides, 
Hubs, which arc left upon the (loots after the 
:s are cut, rot the (tools ; which is one reafon 
1 good rattoons are uucommqn in foils long cul- 
lr, l. Yet it is the opinion of fome, that by 
•plowing and even dunging rattoons, the pro- 
c might be as good plantcanes, wbicli would 
: the labour of holing *6d plauiipg fo tfttn a 


ftant maxim of the planter, never to plant his 
ground until the foil is well mellowed by fallowing, 
even though he bellows upon it a due proportion 
of dung : for too much will force up rank canes, 
which never yield good fugar ; and though fome 
advantage may be reaped from the rattoons, yet it 
will not compenfate the lofs by the plants. v ln 
ftony or deep foils, where the plough cannot be 
ufed, or where a fufficient ttrength of cattle can- 
not be fupported for that purpofe, hand-labour, 
or hoe-plough^ng mud be fubdituted : but even 
in that cafe, much labour may be faved by thread- 
ing the dung according to the Engliih hulbandry, 
and digging it into the foil. To evince this truth 
let any plauter compute his negroes labour of 
didributiog dung by bafkets, and by fpreading it 
with dung-forks ; and then judge for himfclf by 
one tingle experiment which is the mod profitable. 
As to weeding, by the ufe of the Dutch hoe, he 
may difpatch more work than by any other. The 
Dutch hoe being fadenrd upon the end of a dick, 
is puttied forward under the roots of the final! 
weeds, in fuch a manner as to cut them up a little 
below the furface of the foil, and will do more 
execution at one fliove than can be done by thrte 
ftrokes of the common hoe : but there is yet ano- 
ther practice of the Korfc-hoe plough, whereby all 
weeds growing in rows between beans and peafe, 
arc extirpated with incredible cafe and expedi- 
tion. It is a very fimple machine, drawn by one 
or two horfes, confiding of a pair of low wheels 
turning upon a common axis ; from whence two 
fquare irons are let down at equal diftances, and 
triangular hoes made at the ends, the points of the 
triangles being placed forward, and fo fixed as to 
cut all weeds an inch below the furface, in the* 
lame manner as the Dutch gaiden hoe above-men- 
tioned. By this machine a man and a boy, with 
two horfes or mules, will clear perfectly all the 
fpaces of a field of ten acres in two days, and 
may be of admirable ufe in all loofe and dry foils 
in the fugar ifiands: for while 2 hoifes or mules 
draw in the fpace before each other, the wheels 
pal's on the out fide of each row of canes, without 
doing the lead injury, while the plough-holder at- 
tends to his bufinefs. In diff foils which require 
draining, neither the horle-hoe plough nor the 
Dutch hoe can be proper ; or any other inflrument 
fo effectual as the fpade uied in the manner above 
hinted, where the ftaple is deep. But where the 
ftaple of land is (hallow, care mull be taken not 
to dijt much below it, according to the universal 
opinion of all the bed writers, fupported by th$ 
experince of ioo vead. Yet fonfe-good planters 
are fallen into the contrary practice, and dig up 
diff clay far below the daplc. * This, Mr Martin 
fays, was done in hit own lands, during his ab- 
sence 
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fence, by injudicioufly ploughing below the ftaple ; 
anti fo injured the foil, that all the aits of culture 
for many years hardly retrieved its former fertility. 
Indeed, where the ftaple is Ihallow, upon a fat 
clay, the turning up a little of it at a time, from the 
bottom of the cane-holes, and mixing it with rich 
hot clung, made of marie, or fandy mould, which 
may take oft' its cohelive quality, will in due time, 
and by long fallow, convert it ir.to good foil : but 
if ft»fT clay be turned up, without any Inch mixture 
in large quantities, it will infallibly difappoint the 
operator’s hopes: for though foiid clay will moul- 
der, by expolure, to a feeming fine enrih, yet it 
will return to its primitive Bate very foon after 
being wet, and covered from the external air, if 
not divided, as above fuggefted. After all, the 
common horfe-hexing plough drawn by two mules 
in a line before each othc ♦ or the hand-hoc in 
common ufe, will nnfwer the purpofe very well, 
where the lands are planted in Mr Tull’s method ; 
that is, where the fpaccs are equal to the land 
planted, in the following manner:* Bcfulesall the 
advantages of planting the land in alternate dou- 
ble rows with equal lp.aces, the canes, when at 
full .age, may be eafily ft ripped of their tratli, and 
the juice thus rendered fo mature as to yield 
double the produce, and much better fugars than 
un ft ripped cancs. This method of culture may 
be recommended for all kinds of foil : for as by 
this praftiee the rank luxuriant cancs will be more 
matured, fo the poor foils will be rendered more 
fruitful; and as the roots of the canes which ex- 
pand into thefe fpaccs will be kept moift by being 
covered with rotten trafb, fo much longer in the 
burring foils. In thofe low lands which require 
draining by furrows, the alternate double rows 
and fpaces niuft be made crofs the ridgec; by 
which means thofe fpaces, being hoe-ploughed 
from the Centre to <he lides, will be .always pre- 
served in a proper ftate of roundnefs. By this me- 
thod of planting, the canes may be fo well ripen- 
ed as to yield double the quantity of fugar of 
canes planned in the clofe manner; which faves 
half the labour of cartage, half the time of grind- 
ing and boiling, and half the fuel, befides yielding 
finer fugar. Yet, how well foever the method of 
planting in linglc or double alternate rows lias 
iucceedcd in the loofe and ftiff foils, it is a 
wrong practice in ftiff lands that are thrown into 
round or Mat ridges : for thenf being moft apt to 
crack, the fun-beams penetrate foon to the cane- 
roots, flop their growth, and have an ill influence 
upon the fugar. It is therefore advifable to plant 
fuch lands full, but in large holes, of 4 feet, by 5 
feet towards the banks: after the pbnt-cancs are 
cut, to dig out one, and leave two rows Banding, 
hoc-ploughing the fpaccs after turning all the trafli 
into furrows till almoft rotten: for if the trafli is 
drawn upon the hoe-plonghing fpaces, they will 
hardly ever moulder, at lenft not till the trafli is 
quite rotten. This is an infallible proof from ex- 
perience of bow little advantage tmfh is to the 
foil, nnlrfs it be in great droughts, to keep out the 
iuten le fun -beams : for, in all other refpcCts, it pre- 
vents that joint operation of the fun .and air in 
mouldering and fructifying the foil, as has been 
proved by repeated experiments. But in flat ftiff 
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foils that arc properly drained by 
no culture prevents cracking fo eftccteiiy 
plowing into them a quantity of lock 
which that of a chocolate or of a yel^u cJ®g 
bcfl ; and it will be ft ill much better, 
pon the land, in fmall heap*, or in cane- 
fome time, to imbibe the vegetative 
air before it is intimately mixed with the % 
to the manner of planting cancs, 
tice of 4 feet by 5 to a hole, *nd twofteft 
is found by experience to be right ii 
rows. But the following precautions a 
ry to be obferved. Firft, let all ifcc cane 
E. and W. that the trade wmd may 
through them, idly. Let not any acctfi 
mould lx drawn into hills round the jwaf 
except where water ftagnates; becaufc the 
which run horizontally, and near theft 
much broken and fpoiled by that pra& 

Let the fu gar-canes be cut at their full 
which, in a dry loole foil, i.s generally at 
of 14 or 15 months after being printed 
cold clay-foils, not till 16 or 17 month!. 

As the cane-rows run E. ami W. in as 
dtrc&ion as poflible for cartage tothef&pir 
fo canes mull be cut the contrary way if tkr 
er experts any great produce from his 
for by beginning to cut cares at the p 
field moll remote from the works, the a) 
not often pafs over the fame trad, af 
quently the cane-ftools cannot be icjfl 
efpecially if he takes due care to cut the 
ry clofc to their roots ; for, by Icaringa 
(which muft pcriili) the cane-ftools are 1 
jured. in round-ridged land, it is proper 
cancs in the fame direction of the r.dgrv‘ 
ir.g the tops and trafh into the furrows l 
the cartage eafy, and to preferve the 1 
their proper form. The expediency cl 
the cane-pieces, of a plantation in did 
fo that the intervals may intufed at 
is obvious, fince fuch regularity is not 
beautiful, more fafe in cafe of 
and a better difpofition of the whole for 
and planting one third or fourth part oTi 
tion every year, but all'o much ealier 
a few watchmen : for one of theft 
line from E. to W. and the other firo® K 
loo!: through every avenue, where Ac moft 
thief cannot el'cape the watchful eye. / 
intervals fiurounding the boundary of 
plantation be made 24 feet wide, the 
will receive ample reevimpenfe for fo 1 
by the fecurity of his canes from tires 
the ptighbourhood, and by planting aL 1 
in plantain trees, which may at once y 
and fliade to the watchmen, who tbns 
no excufe for abfence from their proper 
But as fuel grows very fcarce in moft 
it is alfo expedient to plant a logwood 
fence in all the boundaries of every 
which, being cut every year, will ft 
fibre of faggots. Logwood makes the 
and quickeft of all fences, and agree* * 
foil : the cuttings make excellent over-fed- 
are the general operations of plantcnhfp* 
ing to the approved directions of Mr Marl® 
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» particular cultivation of the fttgar-canes, the ches* cat off all fuch parts of branches, as have by 
.ration of fugar* and the diftillation of rum, fee any accident been broken or wounded 5 but by no 
rw, Saccharum, and Sugar. means cut off the main leading (hoots which are 

PLAN TIN, Chriftopber, a celebrated printer, neceff^ry to attraft the fap from the root, and 
1 bom n.ar Tours in 1733, and bred to an art thereby promote the growth of the tree. Having 
ich he carried to the higheft degree of perfee- tnus prepared the trees for planting, proceed tp 
i. He went and fettled at Antwerp 5 and there place them in the earth : but firft, if the trees have 
3rd a printing-ofhee, which was qonfidered not been long out of the ground, fo that the fibres of 
yas the chief ornament of the town, but as one the roots are dried, place them 8 or jo hours ip 
the moft extraordinary edifices in Europe. A water, before they are planted, with their heads 
U number of ancient authors were printed; erect, and the roots only immerfld therein 5 which 
1 thefe editions were valued not only for the will fwell ithe dried veflels of the roots, and prepare 
uty of the characters, but alfo for the correct- them to imbibe nourifhment from the ear h. In 
1 of the text, with regard to which Plantin was planting them, great regard (houid be had to the 
rcry nice, that he procured the moft learned nature of the foil: for if that be coid and moift, the 

I to be collectors of his prefs. He got im- trees (houid be planted very {hallow ; and if it be 
ife riches by his profeflion ; which, however, a hard rock or gravel, it will be better to raife a 
lid not hoard up, but fpent like a gentleman, hill of earth where each tree is to be planted than 
died in 1598, aged 65 ; and left a moft fumptu- to dig into the rock or gravel, and fill it up with 
and valuable library to his grandfon Balthafar. earth, as is too often pra&ifed, l>y wh»ch means 
1.) PLANTING, part . in agricultuft and the trees are planted as it were in a tub, and have 
lening, is fetting a tree or plant, taken from but little room to extend their roots. The next 
jroper place, in a new hole or pit: throwing thing to be obferved is, to place the trees in the 
h ejrth over its root, and filling up the hole hole in fuch a manner that the roots may be about 
he level of the furface of the ground. The the fame depth in the ground as before they were 
thing in planting is to prepare the ground be- taken up ; then break the earth fine with a fp ide* 

* the trees or plants are taken out or the earth, and fcatter it into the hole, fo that it may fail in 
they may remain out of the ground as Cbort between every root, that there may be hollow. 

uie as poflible ; and the next is, to take up the nefs in the earth : then haying filled up the hole 

* or plants, to be tranfplanted. In taking up gently, tread down the earth with your feet, but 
trees, carefully dig away the e*yrth round the do not make it too hard ; which is a great fault, 
U, fo as to come at their fevcral parts to cut efpe^ially if the ground 1 k ftrong or wet. Having 
oitff; for if they are tom out of the ground thus planted the trees, they ifroitkl !>e fattened to 
lout care, the roots will be broken and bruifed, flakes driven into the ground, to prevent their bc- 
hc great injury of the trees. The next thing ing difplaced by the wind, and fome mulch aid 
0 prepare them for planting by pruning the upon the furface of the ground about their roots ; 
Hand heads. And firit, as tp the roots, all the as to fuch as are planted againft walls, their roots 

II fibres are to be cut off, as near to the place fhould be placed about five or fix inches from the 

0 whence they are produced as may be, except wall, to which their heads fhould be nailed to 
rare to be replanted immediately after they are prevent their being blown up by the wind. The 
map. Then prune off all the bruifed or broken feafous for planting are various, according to the 
ts, all fuch as. are irregular and crofs each o* different forts of trees, or the foil in which they 
e» aud all downright roots, especially in fruiU are planted. For the trees w'hofc leaves fal| off in 
a: (horten the larger roots in proportion to winter, the bett time is the beginning of Owlobcr, 
age, the ftrength, and nature of the tree ; ob- provided the foil be dry ; but if it be a very wet 
^ that the walnut, mulberry, and fome other foil, it is better to defer it till the end of Feb. or 
kr-rooted kinds fhould not be pruned fo clofe beginning of March : and for many kinds of ever- 
^emorc hardy forts of fruit and foictt trees : greens, the beginning of April is by far the bett 
oung fruit-trees, fuch as pears, apples, plums, feafon ; though they may be fafely removed at 
-Hei, &c. that are one year old from the tipac midfummer,' provided they are not tp be carried 
*ir budding or grafting* the roots may be left very far ; but fhould always make choice of a 
about 8 or 9 inches long ; but in older trees, <;loudy wet feafon. In the ad vol. of the Bath So- 
muft be left of a much greater length} but cicty's Papers, a letter on planting watte pounds 
is only to be underftood of the larger roots § relates, that, * about 30 (now 40) years ago, the 
he finall ones mutt be mottly cut quite out, W. part of it abounded with land, fo very light 
runed very fhort. The next thing is the prun T that it was blown away with the wind : that Mr 
rf their heads, which mutt be differently per* Buxton of Shadwell Lodge, near Thetford, mix- 
ed in different trees ; and the defign of the cd fine white and yellow marie with this light foil, 

* muft alfo be confidertd. Thus, it they are ^nd planted Scots and fprucc firs in it which foon 
pied for walls or efpaliers, it is bett to plant correiftcd the loofenefs of the foil ; fo that it was 

1 with the greatett part of their heads, which quickly covered no} only w ith grafs and herbs. 

Id remain on till they begin to tt\oot in the but with vaft plantations of firs, oaks, and foreft 
‘g* when they muft be cut down to 5 or 6 trees. The benefit of plantations, whether of 
> taking care not to difturb the roots. But if fhrubs, copfe, or trees, is not confined to the im- 
rees are deiigned for ftandards, prune off all mediate advantage, or even the future value of 
(mall branches clofe to the place where they the wood. By annually fhedding a great number 
produced, alfo the irregular ones which crols of leaves, which the winds difperfe, and the rains 
1 other; and after having difplaced thefe bran- walk intQ the foil, it is confiderably improved ; 
01. XVII. Part U. LI 11 and 
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and whenever fnch copies have been (tubbed up, 
the ground (however unfruitful before planting) 
has thereby been fo enriched as to bear excellent 
crop? for many years, without the additional help 
of manure. How much land-owners are intereft- 
ed in planting wafte or barren fpotfi 1 need not 
mention j and nothing but a degree of indolence 
or ignorance unpardonable in this enlightened ag£ 
Could induce them to negledt it, Nature has 
furiitfhcd us with plants, trees, and (hrubs, adapt- 
ed to almoft every foil and fituation ; and as the 
laws of vegetation are now much better under- 
ftu<id than formerly, it is a reproach to thofe 
whofe pra< 5 tice does not keep pace with their 
knowledge in making the belt ufe of her bounty. 
Let no man repine and fay the land o barren ; for 
thofe fpots which appear to be fo, owe that ap- 
pearance to human negligence. Indultry and art 
might foon render an 8th part of this kingdom 
nearly as valuable as all the reft, Which now re- 
mains in a Hate unprofitable to the owners, and 
difgracefiil to the community. 1 * 

(a.) Planting, Reverse, a method of plant- 
ing in which the natural pofition of the plant or 
(hoot is inverted j the branches being fet into the 
earth, and the root reared into the air. Dr Agri- 
cola and Dr Bradley mention this monftrous me- 
thod of planting, and that it fucceeded Very well 
In moft or all forts of fruit-trees, rim her- trees, &c. 

Mr Fairchild of Hoxton has pradtifed the fame, 
and gives the following directions for performing 
ft : M Make choice of a young tree of one fhcot, of 
alder, elm, willow, or any other tree that tafily 
takes root by laying ; bend the (hoot gently down 
into the earth, and fo let it remain until it has 
taken root. Then dig about the firft root, and 
raife it gently out of the ground, till the Item be 
nearly upright, and ftake it Up. Then prune the 
roots, now created in the air, from the bruifes and 
wounds they received in being dug up ; and a- 
noint the pruned parts with a compofition of t 
oz. of turpentine, 4 oz. of tallow, and 4 oz. of 
bees wax, melted together, and applied pretty 
warm. Afterwards prune off all the buds or 
Ihoots that are upon the ftefn, and drefs the 
wounds with the fame compofition, to prevent 
any collateral Ihootings, that might fpoii the 
feeauty of the fttm.” 

Plant-Lice, hr Pucf.rons. See Aphis. 

PLANTULE, w./. A fmail plant ; a very young 
1 lant, or a plant in embryo, 

PLANUDES, Maximus, a Greek monk of 
Conftantihople, towards the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, who publiflicd a collection of epigrams en- 
titled Jnthohgia i a Greek translation of Ovid's 
Mttamorpholes; a Life of ASfop, which is rather 
a romance than a hiftnry; and feme other works. 

He fuffered fume perfecution on account of his 
attachment to the Latin church, 

PLAQUEMINES, a country of the United 
States, m J.ouifiana, about 40 miles from the 
Sea. It is low and fwampy, moftlycovered with 
reeds. It was overflowed in 1764, and much 
damaged. 

PLARDWICK, a fmail town of England, in 
Stafford (hi re, E. of Forton. 

PLASCHKEN, a town of Pruflian Lithuania, 

9 mites W. 0$ Tufit' 
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PLASENCIA, 2 towns of Spain. See Pucfu 
tia, 4 and 5. Mr Cruttwtll adopts tbs fep. 
lar fpelling, as he does many other*, qoitr 
ent from other geographers. 

* PLASH, n. /. \flajcke % Dutch; fietub 
ni(h.] 1. A fmail lake of water or puddle.- 

He leaves 

A (hallow tlajh to plunge him in the d«p. Sat- 
—Many plajtxs , that they had repaired to, rs 
dry. Bacon . — I underftand the aquatik or «s 
frog, whereof in ditch gs and ftaodisg , r 
behold millions. Bfowu — 

With filth the mKcreaut lies bewttfM, 

FklPn in the plajh his wfekednefe hid bad. far. 
2 . [from the verb To pfafi] Branch partly a 
off and bound to other branches.— In tkfkjSq 
your quick, avoid laving of it too to* and* 
thick, which makes the fep run xla* 
and lei vers the plnjhes without no at. I* 

* To Plash, v. a. [plejpr, Fr.] ifenws 
branches. — Plant and plajh quiekl'cts. fwjpi. 

PLASHING or Hedges is an opentst 
thought by lome pcrlons to promote tk 
and continuance of ol-! ; irther tk 

fact be fo or not will admit of lomu difpefe* & 
HedgI s, § 3—12. It is thus ptrtonid: 7 ^ 
old (tubs mult be cut off , cc c. within|*oulht: 
inches of the ground ; and the belt 
the middle-fized Ihoots muff be left toljdflSE 
Some of the ftfbngfcft of thele muft *:• &V&* 
anfwer the purpofc of Hakes. Theft 
cut oft to the height at which the hedgeiffe®^ 
ed to be left; and they are to ted attofe* 
diftance one from another: when 
proper Ihoots for thefc at the due dftfl tUi^J 
places muft be fuppiied with coi to* 
dead wood. The hedge is to he tirtf : 1 * 4 *? 
cutting away all but thole ihoots 
ded to be nfed either as (takes, ortbeodto** 
of the plilliing : the ditch is to he W&* 
with the fpade ; and it mult be now 
firft, with Hoping fides each way j and 
is any cavity on the bank on whidi 
grows, or the earth has been walked «*?*** 
the roots of the Ihrubs, it is to he rnadejN^ 
facing it, as they expTefs it, with the 
from the upper part of the ditch : all At 
the earth dug out of the ditch is to be bid ^ 
the top of the bank : and the owner oak! to 
carefully into it that this be done; ' m1 " 

men are apt to throw as much as the) tan ^ 
the face of the bank ; which, bei; kus 
loaded, is foon waffled oft into the tefe & 
and a very great part of rl t work u 
as what is laid on the top of the ha 
mains there, and makes a good ft fan® 

ferent hedge. In the plafh ng the t, tvd 

tremes are to l>e avoided ; thele are, cktj 
too low, and the laying it too thick, rhe* 
makes the fap t un nil into the fhoou, iwl J 
the plafhes without diffident 
with the thicknefs of the hedge, final ‘ 

The other extreme of laying them :t l# 1 - 
qually to be avoided; for this caffi ? • 
noundmient into the plafhes, and i * * 

(hoots final! and weak at the bottom, ^ 0 . 
quently the hedge thin. This is a cc 0081 ^ 
lh the uortk of England. The 
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rwhcre in England arc thofe in Hertford /hire ; likewife, if incorporated with plafter s, as we hat* 
they are plalhed in a middle way between the made trial. Biown. — Plafters, that have any effect# 

5 extremes, and the cattle are thus prevented mail be by difperfing or repelling the humours, 
b from, cropping the young (hoots, and from T emples Mifc . 

ng through \ and a new and vigorous hedge (a.) Plaster, or Emplaster, in pharmacy* 
bon formed. When the (hoot is bent down an external application of a harder confidence 
t is intended to be plaihcd, it mud be cut half than an ointment ; to be fpread, according to the 
y through with the bill : the cut muft be given different circutnftances of the wound, place, ox* 
>ing, fomewhat downwards^ and then it is to patient, either upon linen or leather. Sec Phar- 
wound about the Hakes, and after this its fu- macy, Index ► 

fluous branches are to be cut oft* as they (land (3.) Plaster, or Plaister, in building, a 
at the lides of the hedge. If for the firft year compofition, of lime, fometimes with fand, Sc c. 
two, the field wjiere a new hedge is made can to parget, or cover the nudities of a building. See 
ploughed, it will thrive the better for it 5 but Pargeting and Stucco. 
he Hubs are very old, it is belt to cut them (4 ) Plaster or Paris, a preparation of fe- 
te down, and to fecure them with good dead verai lpecies of gypfum dug near Mount Mai t re, 
Igesonhoth (ides, till the (hoots are grown up a village near Paris; whence the name. See A- 
n them ftrong enough to plalh : and wherever labaster, Chemistry, Index, Gypsum, Mi- 
dfpaces are feen, new fets are to be planted neralogy, &c. , The bed fort is hard, white, 
ill them up. A new hedge raifed from fets in (hining, and marbly ; known by the name of 
common way, generally requires plafhing in plafter Jlone, or target of Mount Maitre. It neither 
•ut 8 or 9 years after. gives nre with flccl, nor ferments with aquafortis ; 

PLASHY. adj. [from plajh .] Watery ; filled but readily calcines into a fine platter, the ufu of 
h puddles. — * which in building and catting ftatucs is well known. 

Near ftood a mill in low and plajhy ground. According to Bergman, it contains 32 parts calea- 

Betterton . reous earth, 46 of vitriolic acid, and 12 water. 
PLASM, n. f. [«***/**.] A mould; a ma- (5.) Plaster of Paris, Experiments on. 
; in which any thing is caft or formed.— The Two or three fpoonfuls of burnt alabatter, mixed 
0* ferved as plafnu or moulds to this (and. up thin with water, in a (hort time coagulate, at 

ok&ard. the bottom of a veil'd full of water, into a hard 

PIASSAC, a town of France, in the dep. of lump, notwithftanding the water that furrounded 
- Lower Charente ; 8 miles S. ofMirabeau. it. Artificers obferve, that the coagulating pro- 
PUSSENDAL, a fortrefs of the French re- perty of burnt alabatter will be very much im* 
rfic* in the department of the Ly3, and late paired or loft, if the powder be kept too long, el- 
of Auftrian Flanders; feated on the canal peciaily in the open air, before it is ufed; and 
ween Bruges and Oftend, 3 miles E. of Oftend. w hen it hath been once tempered with water, and 
‘LASSEY, a town, plain, and grove near the fuflergd to grow hard, they cannot, by any ium- 
of Muxadab in India, famous for a battle ing or powdering of it again, make it ferviceable 
?bt between the Britilh under Lord Clive and for their purpofe as before. This matter, when 
native Hindoos under the Nabob Surajah wrought into vclTUs, See;, is dill of fo loofe and 
*lah, it 1757. The Britifti army confided of fpongy a texture, that the air has eafy pafi'age 
tf 1200 men, of whom the Europeans did not through it. Mr Boyle gives an account, among 
« 1 900 ; while that of the Nabob confided of his experiments with the air-pump, of his prepar- 
wo foot, and 18,000 horfe. Notwithftanding ing a tube of this platter, clofed at one end and o- 
ifltat difproportion, however. Lord Clive ef- pen at the other; and on applying the open end 
Tally routed the Nabob and his forces, with to the ctment, as is ufually done with the receiv- 
es of 3 Europeans and 26 Seapoys killed, ers, it was found utterly impoffible to exhauft all 
? Europeans and 40 Scapoys wounded. The the air out of it j for ffefti air from without pref- 
ab’s lofs was eftimated at about 200 men, be- fed in as fad as the other, or internal air, was ex- 
^ oxen and elephants. See Clive, N 6 2. The haufted, though the fidcs of the tube were of a 
m of Plaffey lies 25 miles 8. of Moorihedabad, confiderable thieknefs. A tube of iron was then 
70 from Calcutta. put on the engine ; fo that being filled with water, 

1.)* PLASTER. n.f. [ plajh e , Fr. from the tube of pLfter of Paris was covered with it* 

Mibftance made of water and fome abforbent and on ufing the pump, It Was immediately fern, 
tter, fuch as chalk or lime well pulverifed, with that the water palled through info it as eafily as 
ich walls are overlaid or figures caft.— In the the air had doi>c, when that was the ambient 
R‘ hour came forth fingers ot a man's hand, and Buid. After this, trying it with Venice tuipen- 
Ke upon th t plafter of the wall. Dan, v. 5. — tine inftead of water, it fuccceded ; and the tube 

The floors of plafter, and the walls of dung, could be perfectly exhaufted, and would remain 

Pope* in that date ftvera! I ours. After this, on pouring 
are hung up fo high, to cover the naked ttnue hot oil upon the turpentine, the cafe was ai# 
for. IVatti on the Mind, 2, [&tnplaftrwu f Lat* tered \ for the turpentine melting w ith this, that 
Englifli, formerly emplafter .] A glutinous or became a thinner fluid, and in this ftate capable of 
fcfivc (alve. — Seeing the fore is whole, why re- palling like water into the pores of the plafter. 

1 we the flatter ? Hooker On taking away the tube, the turpentine, which 
You rub the fore, had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered it 

^hen you (hould bring the plafter . Shnk, tranfparent, in the manner that water gives tranf- 
only moves the needle in powder,* but parcncy to that lingular done called oculus 

. Lilia MUNDI. 
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•lUKDi. In this manner, the weight of air, un- 
der proper management, will be capable of mak- 
ing fevera! forts of glues penetrate plafter of Paris ; 
and not only this, but baked earth, wood, and all 
other bodies, porous enough tt> admit water. 

(6.) Plaster of Paris method oftaking 
A Facf in. The method of reprefenting a face 
truly in plaftcr of Paris is this : The perfon, 
whofe figure is defined, is laid on bis back, with 
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ver, mix about one 3d timothy gnfc feed ; k nsr 
much facilitates the curing of clover, asdvh 
cured is a fu peri or foddet. The plater opcac 
equally weil on the other grades. On Lodaicu 
its operation is great ; we ufe it at the rska j 
table fpoonful for a hill, put immediately & 
drdfing. From fome accurate experiments ufe 
and reported to our Agricultural Society, cs* 
pears that 9 bufhels of additional ram per m 


any convenient thir.g to keep off the hair. Into, were produced bv this method of ufingphtrJ 


ca<h noftril is conveyed a conical piece of fiiff 
paper, open at both ends, to allow of refpiration. 
Thefr tubes being anointed with oil, are fupport- 
cd by the hand of an affiftant ; then the face is 
hghtly oiled over, and the eyes being kept (hut, 
alabafter, fneih calcined, and tempered to a thin- 
nifti corfiftence with water, is by Spoonfuls nimb- 
ly thrown all over the face, till it lira near the 
thicknefr of an inch. This matter grows fenfibly 
hot, and in about a quarter of an hour hardens 
into a kind of (tony concretion 5 which being 
fently taken off, reprefents, on its concave Tur- 
ner, the minuteft part of the original face. In 
this a head of good clay may be moulded, and 
therein the eyes arc to be opened, and other ne- 
c cHary amendments made. This fecond face be- 
ing anointed with oil. a fecond mould of cal- 
cined aUbafter is made, confiding of two parts 
joined lengthwife along the ridge of the nofe; 
and herein may be caft, with the fame matter, a. 
face exfr« mely like the original. 

(7.) Plaster of Paris, use of, as a ma- 
nure. Plafter of Paris is ufed as a manure in 
Pcnnfylvania, as we find "bv a letter from a gen- 
tleman in that country, inserted in the Rath* So- 
ciety Papers, vol. 5; of which the following is an 
extra# : “ The heft kind is imported from hills 
in the vicinity of Paris ; it is brou. ht down the 
Seine, and export* d from Havre dc Grace. There 
are large beds of it in *he Bay of Fundy, f^me 
Pearly as. good ’as that from France. The lumps 
compofed of flat fhining fpecuia are preferred to 
thofc formed of round particles like fand: the 
method of finding out the quality is to pulverise 
fome, and pm it dry into an iron pot over the 
fire, when that which is good will foon boil, and 
great quantities of the fixed air efeipe by ebul- 
lition. It is pulverized by firft putting it in a 
Aampuig-mill. The finer its pulverization the 
bc»t'T, as it will thereby be more generally dif- 
fulcd. It is belt to fow it in a wet day. The pro- 
per quantity fjr grafs is fix bitfbels per acre. Ho 
nrt is required in fowing it but making the dtftri- 
bution as equ d as poffible. It operates altoge- 
ther :v. •» top manure, and therefore fhould not 
be put on in the fprirg, until the principal frofts 
are over and vegetation hath begun. The gene- 
ral t one for Invi.ig with U9 is in April j M.»y, June, 
July, Auguft, and September. Its effects gene- 
rally appear in 10 or 15 days j after which the 
growth of the grafs will be fo great as to produce 
a large burden at the end of fix weeks. It mult 
be fown on dry land, not fuhjtd to be overflown. 
I have fown it on fnnd, loam, and clay, and it is 
difficult to fay on which it has beft anfwered. It 
has been ufed as a manure in tins Rate for up- 
wards of 1 a years. In all experiments with do- 


* To PLASTER, v. «. [plufiurs French, tan 
the noun.] 1. To overlay as with piafter.— 

Boils and plagues 

Plafter you o’er. Sid. 

The harlot’s chetk beautied with fkftn y 
art. M 

—A heart fettled upon a thought of 
ing is as a fair plajlering on the wall. Raid. m. 
17. — With cement of floor, whiles o f tgg>a& 
Rone powdered, pifeina mirabilis is (aid to bw 
walls plafiered. Bacon. — 

Plojler the chinay hives with clay. Dn4* 
-~The brain receives not much more hnpitifcs. 
than if you wrote with your finger 00 a ftyr'l 
wall. Watts. %. To cover with a rificom id* a 
medicated plafter. 

• PLASTERER. n.f. [plajfrier, Fr.&wjfc- 

ter. 1 1. One whofe trade is to overlay wkwA 

plafter. — 

Thy father was a plajferer. fid* 

a. One who forms figures in plafter.—Tte yty 
terer makes h»a figures by addition, and then* 
ver by fubtradion. Wot ton. 

PLASTERING, part. n. /. See Paucitnc. 
(i.> * PLA STICK, adj. [^m.| Haptic 
power to give form. — 

Benign Creator t let thy plaflick band 
Difpofe its own efftd. fa 

— There is not any thing ft range in t htp+* 
tion of the formed metals, nor other 
tuc concerned in fbaping them into a* ■* 
gures, than mtrely the configuration of tkf* 
iclcs. Wood<warJ. % 

(*.) Pl ast ick' denotes a thing endov^vm, 
a formative power, or a faculty of faro® 
fhioning a mafs of matter after the lirtcko* 
living being. * . 

(3.) Plastic* Art, the art of reprefci’hflf* 
forts of figures by the means of moulds. 
term is derived from the Greek, 
of forming, modelling, or cafting in a 
A mould in general is a body that if ©*& *■ 
low for that purpofe. The artift makes «■ 
them to form figures in bronze, lead, gold, 
or any other metal or fufibkr fubftaoct. T* 
mould is made of clay, ltucco, or other 
tion, and is hollowed into the form of the** 
that is to be produced ; they then apply 
which is a fort of funnel, through which 
tal is poured that is to form the figures, 
is called running tie metal into the mouU. »• 
thu?,* after much practice and attent on, th** 
artift forms, x. Equeftrian and pedeftruo 
of every kind ; a. Groups; 3. Pedcftak; E'J 
reliefs; 5. Medallions; 6. Cannon*, mortal** 
other pieces of artillery; 7. Onum. *»ts of ^ 
tedure, as capitals, bafes, See.; S. Vtr 
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furniture, as luftres, branches, in every kind the art of catting in a mould papier macbe or dif- 
iretal j and in the Came manner figures are caft folved paper, and forming it into figures, in imita- 
flu :o, plafttr, or any other fufible matter, tion of fculpture, of ornaments ahd decorations for 
c I* .ASTrR, $ 6. Wax being a fubftance that ceilings, furniture, &c. and which they afterwards 
ver/cr.filv put in fufion, plaftics make much paint or giid. There are, however, fome i neon ve- 
c of it. T i.ere are impredions which are high- niencics attending this art; as, for example, the 
piling in coloured wax, of medallions, baflo imperfection in the moulds, which render the con- 
d dto rel'evos, and of detached figures; which, tours of the figures inelegant, and give them a 
wenr, are fomewhat brittle. But this matter, heavy air: thefe ornaments, moreover, are not To 


ne think, has been carried too far : they have 

* only formed moulds to reprefent the likenefis 
j the butt of a living perfon, by applying the 
iller to the face itfeif, and afterwards carting 
rlicd wax into the mould ; but they have alfo 
inted that waxen bull with the natural colours 
the face, and have then applied giafs eyes and 
rural hair ; to which they have joined a rtuffed 
dy and limbs, w ith bands of wax ; and have, 
Uy, drefted their figure in a real habit. But if 
rlofe imitation of nature in painting and ftatu- 
f, upon canvas, and in Hone or metal, has been 
mired in all ages, we cannot fee why an equal- 
dole imitation in wax thou Id not be equally 
object of admiration. There is another inven- 
m no left ingenious and plrafing, which is that 
krein M. Lippai t, antiquary and artift at Dref- 
n has fo much excelled. He has found the 
cans of rcfcmbling, by indeta\igable labour, 
nt cxpence, and infinite tafte, that immenfe 
i«ber of ftones, engraved and in camaieu, 
hich arc to be feen in the moft celebrated cabi- 
rti. (Sec Pastes, f ii.) He has made choice 
f thofe that are the moft beautiful ; and, with a 
de of his own invention, he takes from thefe 
tne» an impreffion that is furprifingly accurate, 
>d which afterwards becomes as marble : thefe 
iprrffions he calls pafti. He then gives them a 
roper colour, and inclofes each with a gold rim ; 
id* by ranging them in a judicious order, forms 
them an admirable fyftem. They are fixed on 
sfteboards, which form fo many drawers, and 
t then inclofcd in cafes, which reprefent folio 
Quines, and have titles written on their backs ; 

that thefe fictitious books may conveniently 
ccupy a place in a library. Nothing can be 
we ingenious than this invention; and, by 
eans of it, perfons of moderate fortune arc en- 
>led to make a complete collection of all that 
ifiqaity has left that is excellent of this kind ; 
id the copies are very little inferior to the ori- 
n*l«. There is aifo another method of taking 
ie impreflions of camaieus, medals, and coins, 
kich is as follows : They walh or properly clean 
,c piece whofc impreflion is to be taken, and 
,np °und it with a border of wax. They then dif- 
he ifinglas in water, and make a decoCtion of 
» mixing with it fome vermilion, to give it an 
jrecable red colour. They pour this pafte, when 
oti on the ftone or medal, to the thicknefs of a- 
0ut the tenth part of an inch ; then leave it ex- 
ofed to the fun, in a place free from duft. After 
few days this pafte becomes hard, and offers to 

* rye the moft admirable and faithful reprefen- 
rtion of the medal that it is polfible to conceive: 
jry are then carefuliy placed in drawers; and 
toufands of thefe inprefiions which comprehend 
Jjny sges, may be included in a fmall compafs. 

proficients in plaftics have like wile invented 


durable as thofe of bronze or wood, feeing that 
in a few years they are preyed on by worms. 
The figures that are given to porcelain, Delft 
ware, & c. belong alfo to plaftics ; for they are 
formed by moulds, as well as by the art of the 
feuiptor and turner ; and by all thefe arts united 
are made vafes of every kind, figures, groups, 
and other defigns, either for ufe or ornament. See 
Casting, Delft, $ 3, Foundery, Glazing, 
Papier Mache', Porcelain, Pottery, Ac. 

(4.) Plastic Nature, a certain power by 
which, as an inftrument, many philofophets, both 
ancient and modern, have fuppofed the great mo- 
tions in the corporeal world, and the various pro- 
celTcs of generation and corruption, to be perpe- 
tually carried on. Among the philofopbcrs of 
Greece, fuch a power was almoft univerfaily ad- 
mitted. It feems, indeed, to have been rejected 
only by the followers of Democritus and Epicu- 
rus, who talk as if they had thought gravity effen- 
tial to matter, and the fortuitous motion of atoms, 
which they held to have been from eternity, the 
fource not only of all the regular motions in the 
univerfe, but alfo of the organization of all cor- 
poreal fyftem s, and even of fenfation and inteUcfihn, 
in brutes and in men. It is evident, that thofe 
men, whatever they might profefs, were in reality 
atheiftp; and Democritus avowed his atheifin. 
The greater part of the philofophers who held 
the exiftence of a plaftic nature, confidcrcd it not 
as an agent in the ftridt fenfQ of the word, but 
merely as an inftrument in the hand of the Deity ; 
though even among them th; rc were fomc who 
held no fuperior power, and were of courfe as gvofs 
atheifts, as Democritus hiinfelf. Such was Stra- 
to of Lampfacus, who was originally of the peri- 
patetic fchool, over which he orefided many 
years, with great reputation. He was the firft 
and chief aflertor of what has been termtd Hjto~ 
zoic atbeifm ; a fyftem which admit* of no powrf 
fuperior to a certain natural or plaftic life, ejentia!, 
in gene r able y and huorrttptible inherent in matter, 
but without fenfc* and confer ufuels. That fuch 
was his doctrine we learn from Cicero. ( l)e Xut, 
Deor. I. i. c. 13.) Cicero adds, however that. 
Strato, in admitting this piaftic principle, dif- 
fered widely frjm Democritus. That the rough 
and fmooth, and hooked and crooked, atoms of 
Democritus, were indeed dreams and fancies is a 
ofition which no feofihle p.rfon will controvert ; 
ut furely Strato was himfelf as great a dreamer 
when he made fenfation and intelligence rclult 
from a certain piaftic or fpermatic life in matter, 
which is itfeif devoid of fenfe and confciuufncfs. 
It is, indeed,' inconceivable, to ufe the emphatic 
language of Cud worth, how any one in his fenfes 
fhoukl admit fucb a monftrous paradox as thi«, 
that every atom of duft has in itfeif as much wif- 
doro as the greatett politician and moft profound 

phitofophcr 
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philofophcr, and vet is neither con felons nor in- before our readers a fhort abftrafl of hh toa. 


teliigent!’* Strato likewii’e, though he attributed 
a certain kind of life to matter, by no m^an> al- 
lowed of one common life as ruling over the whole 
material univerfe. He fuppolcd the feveral parts 
of matter to have fo many fever a! platlic lives of 
their own, and leems to have attributed fome- 
tbing to chance in the product ton and prefervation 
of the mundane fyftem. In deifying th' * xifttnee 
of a God, perpetually diredtin/ nis plaflic piinci- 
ple, and in fuppofine as many of thefe principles 
as there are atoms of matter, Strato deviated far 
from the doctrine of Aritlotlc. The great foun- 
der of the peripatetic fchooi. as well as his apof- 
tate difciple, taught that mundane thing? are not 
effected by fortuitous mechanifm, but by fuch a 
nature as acts regularly and artificially for ends ; 
yet he never confident this nature as the highelt 
principle, or fupreme Ntonen, but as fubordinate 
to a perfect mind or intellect ; and he exprefsly 
affirms, that windy together with nature , form- 
ed or fafhioned this univerfe.*’ lie evidently con- 
liders inind as the principal and intelligent agent, 
and nature as the fubfervient and executive inllru- 
ment. Indeed, we are ftrongly inclined to adopt 
the opinion of the learned Molfieim, who thinks 
that by nature Ariftotle meant nothing more than 
that tizuorvi or animal beat , to which he 

attributes immortality, and of which he exprefs- 
ly fays that all things are full (De Gener. A mm. 1 . 
iii. c. ii.) Be this as it may, he always joins God 
and nature together, and affirms that they do no- 
thing in vain. The fame dodlrine was taught be- 
fore him by Plato, who affirms that “ nature, to- 
gether with reafon, and according to it, orders all 
things/* Plato however, attributed intelligence 
to the principle by which he luppofcd the world 
to be animated, as Chalcidius, commenting on the 
Timscus, affirms: Apuleins, too, allures us of the 
fame thing in Dog mat. Platon. This dodtrine of 
PiatO has been adopted by many moderns of emi- 
nence both for genius and for learning. The ce- 
lebrated Berkeley Bp. of Cloyne, after giving the 
view of Plato’s anima mundi , which the reader 
will find in our article Motion § 6, recommends 
the fludyof his philofophy in the flrongefl terms. 
(See his Siris, 338.) Cud worth and Lord 
Monboddo are likewilc llrenuous advocates for 
the Ariftotelian doctrine of a plaflic nature difFuf- 
ed through the material world ; and a notion very 
fimilar has lately occurred to a writer who doe? 
not appear to have borrowed it cither from the 
Lyceum or the Academy. This is Mr Young, of 
w >ofe active fubflance, and its agency in moving 
oodics, fume account has been given clfewhere. 
See Motion, § 7. As a mere unconfcious agent, 
i nmaterialy and, as he cails it, immental, it bears 
.1 linking re fc mb lance to the plaflic nature or ve- 
getable life of Cudworth : but the author holds it 
to be n it oniv the principle of motion, but aifo 
the bafls or fubfleatnm of matter itfelf; in the pro- 
duction of which, by certain motions, it may be 
fad to be more Or idly pUflic than the byla'cbcul 
principle, ora;j zenitrix, ot any other philofophcr 
with whofc writings we have any acquaintance. 
Though this opinion be lingular, yet as one g.eat 
pait of the utility of fuch works as ours confifts 
in their lerv.ng as indexes to fcience, we ilull lay 


ings, and fhall offer feme remarks upon that I 
we proceed. The author, in a chapter c*‘j>4 
Anal ft s of Matter in general , treats of pnci 
and Secondary qualities, and adheres too dfaf j 
to tlie language of Locke, when be lap, a I 
“ the nature of bodies tignifies the I 

all thole ideas with which they furnifli Ui,aai^ 
which they are made known.** This fcntcaat 
inaccurately cxprelfed. An aggregate of m j 
may be occafioned by the irapulfe or bodies J 
the organs of lenfe, but the eifed of impolf: cic- 1 
not be that which impels. Having ju«*tiy ohibfifl 
ed, that we know nothing dircttly of bodioiM 
their qualities, he proceeds to invcfiigatc tin afty 
ture of lblidity. “ Solidity (he fays) is the quaiff- 1 
of body which principally requires ouruotioc. i 
is that which fills extenfion, and which 
ther folids, occupying the place which it u® j 
pies; thus making extenfion and figure rral,afl 
different from mere fpace and vacuity, iflixfed 
condary qualities of bo Jits, or their powr<, 
rioufiy to afl’edl our fenfes, liepend on tbrirpH 
mary qualities, it i? chiefly on this of £ J';; 
which is therefore the moll important of tbepo* 
mary qualities, and that in which the df'flftjH 
body is by l me conceived to confift. Thai** 
of lblidity has btren judged to be incapable* 
analyfis; but it appears evident to me,ti*l»rl 
de* of folidity may be reloivtd into vnmk 
which is that of the power of retiftjng wills 6e 
extenfion of body. Hence it becomes winew j 
ry, and even inadtniliibie, to fuppofe that feifafl 
tv in the body is at all a pattern or arc&ctypf^j 
our fenfation.** That folidity in the bocjr f «fc j 
we know nothing of folidity any where | 

pattern of any fenfation of ours, i$ indeed bAJ 
true. (See Mftaphysics, Sc 8 . LL, 
but to reconcile this with what ourautlwftfflf I 
that “ lblidity is no more in Dodic* tlua 9 ** j 
and flavours are, ami that it is tqualiy 
a fenfation and an idea ,** would be a tafctdjPjJ 
our ingenuity is by no means equal. ] 

indeed » that folidity, ns it is laid to be is* ■ 
is utterly mcomprchenlibie ; that we p^* 
tly comprehend it as a lenlation io ourfc.KS® 
that in bodies nothing: more is required 1 
power of active refinance to make epoo our , 
thole imprefiions from which we inter the nM? 
of pi unary and fecondary qualities. Thispjjj 
of reiiftance, whether it ought to bcd'kiiwj 
or p iflive, we apprehend to be that wbic b Pj 
thcr philolbphen have meant by the 
and though Locke, who ufes the worth 
notion iiidilcruninately, often talk> ot 
folidity, wc believe our author to be tlx 
human beings who has thought of treJl^/jJ 
a* a fenfation in the mind. Though it *T 
to innovate in language, when writing 
w hich require much attention, we howevtfiiP 
fouow' uu r author in his endeavour* tu 
what this powet of rcfiftance is, which g j 
molds k own by the name of J'oiMtj. 
h* j 11 illy holds to be active; and having 
ted to prove that it is by an inward 
not I y ith inertia , that one body P rtuCM ??k 
lrom occupying the fame place I 

naturally enough infers matter tolutlfc^- 
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If. Somdity alone of the primary qualities bearing and fcnelling. Let us, however, fuppofe, 
mg potitivc, and peculiar to bodies, ad our that by this reafoning be has eftablifhed the non- 
thor having refoived this into action or pow- cxiftence of every thing in the primary atoms of 
it follows, by his analyfis, that the essence matter but active powers of refinance, and let us 
' body is reduced to power likewife. But, as fee how he conceives the actions ot thele powers 
properly obferves, power is an idea of reflec- to conftitute wtiat give us trw notion of inert and 
►n, not acquired by the fenfes, but fuggefted foiid body; t*»rthat we have iuch a notion cannot 
thought. Hence our knowledge of real exif- be denied. To act he allows to be ao attribute, 
ice in body muft be fuch as is luggefted to us and juft :y obferves, that we cannot conceive an 
our thoughts exercifed about vur 1‘enlations. attribute to exift without a fubftance. 44 But (fays 
We ire capable of acting and producing chan- he) we have traced ail phenomena to action as to 
5 in appearances ; and this faculty, which we a generic idea, comprehending under it ail forms 
XTience to exifl in ourfdves, we call power, of matter an i motion as ipecits of that genus. 
c are confcious of the exertion of our own BythisanalyliSjtintc^mplexidciwehaveufual- 
wer ; agd therefore, when we fee action or ly denominated matter , anl conlidered as the 
asge happen without any exertion of ours, fubftance or fubft/Jtuin to which motion apper- 
!"fer this to other powers without us, and ne- tained as an attribute, is found to change its cha- 
farily conclude the power to txift where the raster, and to be ttfelf 411 attribute of a fubftance 
inge begins or the action is exerted. This elfentiahy active, of which one modification of 
wer, then, referred to bodies, muft txilt in motion produces matter, and another generates 
.■m, or it can tx’ft no where.” Our author motion.” The action of this fubftance Mr Young 
it analyzes atoms, or the primary partioes of determines to be motion ; (fee Motion $ 7.) and 
itter,andftreuuouflyoppofestheirimpenetrabili- he proceeds to inquire by what kind of motion it 
He allows that there are atoms of matter not produces matter, or inert and refilling atoms, 
hfibte by any known force ; but as thefe, how- 4 ‘ Whatever portion of the active substance 
:r finall, muft ftill be conceived as having < x- is given to form an atom, the following things 
ili-m, each of them muft be compofed of parts are ncceflary to be united in fuch portion of ac- 
id together by the fame power which binds to- tive fubttance : 1 Ji t It muft in fome refpeft con- 
thcr many atom3 in the Time body ; and as the tinu ihy move ; for other wife rt would lofe its na- 
analyfis may be carried on ad infinitum, the ture, and ceafe to be active, id'y, It muft alfo 
•ly pofitive idea which is fuggefted by atoms, or in fome other refpeft be at reft, for otherwife it 
‘ipartsof atoms, is the idea of a raiding pow- c uild not form an inadive atom. $J/y, It muft 
• That this power, which constitutes the loii- preferve unity within itfelf.” The author’s proof 
if of bo lies, may not l>e abfolutcly impene- of the lirft of thefe politions we have given elfc- 
rilc, he atteftipt> to prove, by (bowing that re- where. The id he holds to be feif-evident ; and 
-'nee does in fact take place in cafes where the third he thinks eftabhlhed by the following 
'penetrability, and even fotidity, are not lup- reafoning Solidity is the refult ot thofe actions 
■ti by any man. “ Let us endeavour (fays among the parts of any whole, whereby the uni- 
) to bring together two like poles of a magnet, ty of the whole is preferved within itfelf. Sevc- 
d we (hall experience rdiftance to their approx- ral uncohering thing* may be united by an exter- 
aiion. Why, then, may not a piece of iron, nalbond: this dots not conftrtute thefe one fo- 
between our finger* refifts their coming lid; it may be one bundle ; but if feveral things 
P^her, refift by an efficacy perfectly fimilar, cohere, and have a unity prellrved within them- 
wgh more ftrongly exerted? If inagnetifm felves, they become one foiid. An atom is the 
tit to ad upon our bodic* as upon iron, we leaft amt moft limplc foiid.” After fome addition* 
w id feel t ; or were magnets endowed with al arguments, he concludes, that 44 ft nee any 
ifction, they would feci that which refifts their portion of aiftive fubftances does, by revolving a- 
irerapproach. The refilling extention between bout a centre, become an united, refilling, and 
two magnets is permeable to all the rays of qinefcent whole, the fmalleft portions of the Ac- 
and reflecting none is therefore unfeen. tive substance which have fuch motions will 
ui we fee that an action, in which no fuppofi- become atom s or make the fmalleft portions 
f* of folidity or impenttrability is involved, matter.” He nefct explains what at firft he con- 
y be conceived to ailurne ail the qualities of fetfes may have appeared a paradox, 44 how the 
tter, by only fiippoling a familiar effect extend- active substance, retaining its own nature 
I” its operation.” Tnis reafoning is ingenious, and eflential properties, continuing immaterial, 
t it does not approach fo near to demonftration unfolid * , and aflive , puts on at the fame time the 
the author luppofes. If magnets operate by a form of matter, and becomes materia!, foiid and 
id iHiiing from them (fee Magnetism, Scd. inert. A fp here of revolving active fubftance, as 
*) thofe who held the folidity or impenetrabili- it revolves continunhy about a centre, and as parts 
of matter will maintain, that each atom of the ot the fubftance, are confidered a 3 fuccelfively 
gnetic fluid is foiid and impenetrable. That palling through every point in the orbit; conlu 
do not fee nor fed thofe atoms, will be conli- dered thus in its parts, and in its motions; it is 
*d as no argument that they do not exift; for active substance, immaterial, and unfolid; 
do not fee, nor in a clofe room feel, the atoms but the whole fphere, confidered unttically, col- 
thc furronnding atmofphere; which yet Mr ledively, and as quiefce.nt, is in this point of view 
nog will acknowledge to have a real exifttnee, a foiid at un, material, and inert.” Such is the 
1 to be capable of operating upon our fenlcs of active fubftance of Mr Young, and fucb his theo- 
ry 
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ry of the formation of matter. That be has not —It pa fie s through banks of violets and fad | 
copied from the ancients, every learned reader willow of its own producing Sfaator. 
will acknowledge ; if his theory be well founded, * To Plat. -v. a. [from fait.] To went;* 
he has difcovcrtd a middle l’ubftance between make by texture. — I have feen ndU of a itii J 
V'ind and matter, more properly plaflic, than Arif- bird curioutly interwoven and fatted 
tot. c or Plato, Cud worth or Berkeley, ever con- Raj . — I never found fo much benefit fruan I 
ceived. But his theory labours uiuitr inluperable expedient, as from a ring, in which ! 

objections. That there may be in the univerfe a hair is platted in a kind of the lmcdi 1 
fubitance efientially active, and at the fame time Add'tfon. 

not intelligent, is a proportion which wt by no (1.) PLATA, ° r I*A Plata, a very lam r« 
means controvert. Various phenomena, both in of S. America, abfutdly (tiled, as well a % I 
vegetable and animal life, lead us to fufpedt that country through which it runs, by many n* 
there is iuch a fubltance ; but it does not follow writers Rio- de-la- Plata , asgif thefc 
that we are to adopt our author’s doctrine re- (i. e. River of the) either could not be iniitw 
lpedting the for mation of matter. He conceives into Engliih, or lorrned a part of the nai&tatsk 
his proof, indeed, not to tall lhort ot demoiidra- river or country. This river was firtt difccnarf 
lion ; and if any one refufe it, he thinks it wnl be by John Dias de Salis, or Solis, a Spai.iihaf. 
neceflary lor him to Ihow^ either tha? the cxpla- gator, who, in 1515, failed up the PUuasfctj 
nation ottered is not fuffic.cnt, or that fume other a*i ifiand, which lies in 34 0 . 40' Lat. S. butti* 
explanation will ferve equally well.’* To lhow imprudently venturing to go afhorc with 15 m 
that the explanation offered is not lufficient, will among fome of the native Indians, they ve?i 
not be a very arduous talk ; but we will not at- murdered by the lavages. From him the it# 
tempt another explanation, becaufe we believe, was at lirft named So ls ; but afterward* Sciakil 
that, of the formation of matter, no other ac- Cabot, having procured a great deal of gid id 
count can be given, than that which relolves it lilver plate from the adjacent inhabham.s'itfn*. 
into the fiat ot the Creator. That it cannot be lidcring thele metals as the produce of the 
formed by the motion of an immaterial fubltance try, though in fait they came from Pcr^ocsJ 
in the manner which our author lias deferibed, is both the country and river Plata. MtCksrV 
a truth fo evident as not to admit of proof; for if however, lavs the banks of the Plata aboof^fc 
motion be, as he defines it, a change of place, e- the precious metals. This river is formed ** 
very thing that is moved mult have the quality of junction of three large riveis, in Lat 17.45.lnL 
extenfion. But all the parts of this aitivc fub- the Paraguay, the Uruguay and the Parm 1 * 
fiance which are given to form an atom, move Paraguay, N° 2.) It is afterwards prii* ► 


round a centre, and are exprtfsly laid to occupy 
fuccdlively d liferent places in the orbit of rotation. 
Every one o! thefe parts, therefore, ri an extended 
being : and lince, according to our author, foli- 


crealcd by the waters of many oilier Lax^e rm 
whereby it often o\crflows its banhiurfcw 
leagues, like the Nile, and fertilizes tbcafcfl 
fields. Ps waters are clear and foot, 


dity 19 nothing but an aflhe power of refinance, 
and the parts of this a&ive fubllanee, in their ro- 
tation round their centre, a 3 upon and refjl what- 
ever interferes to oppole their activity, it follows 
that each of thefe parts is hkewife a Mid bring. 
But, in the opinion of Mr Young himlclf, and of 
all mankind, whatever is extended and iblid is 
material. This theory, therefore, exhibits a pro- 
cefs in which atoms are formed of a fubltance, 
which, though it is laid to be atiive, immaterial, 
and unfolid, appears, when narrowly mlpected, to 
be nothing eifc than a collection of thole very a- 


bound with Inch variety and plenty of hih, 
the people take them with their bandf 
nets. In fome places alfo its waters petit, 

It crofles the country of Paraguay, and flff 
miles, moftly S. and SE. from its 
junction of the 3 rivers to its mouth; vtatl» 
210 miles broad, and falls into the fea 
lorce and rapidity, that the water contmoesL 
for ft veral leagues from its mouth. It e ctf' 
fperfed with many illands and is uavigibk to At 
larged lliips. It tails into the South Sea o ^ 
35 ° S. 


tntns of which the author pretends to explain the 
formation. 

PLASTQW, or PlaistoW, a town (hip of 
New Hamplhire, in Rockingham county, fe pa ra- 
ted from Haverhill in M.ittachufctts by the S. State 
Line. It contained 511 citizens in 1795, and lips 
2S miles SW. of Portfmouth. 

* PLASTRON. «. f. [French.] A piece of 
leather l'tutfed, which fencers ule, when they 
teach their fcholars, in order to receive the pulhes 
made at them. Trevoux . — 

Flourilh the 1‘word, and at the phjlron pufii. 

Dryden. 

* PLAT. n.f. [more properly plot ; plot, 6’u.v.] 
A fmall piece of ground. — 

This llow’ry plat , the fweet rectfs of Eve. 

Milton. 

On a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu found, Milton . 


(2.) Plata, an extenfive and fertile cooa&T 
S. America on the banks of the Plata, in n 
cel lent climate, called alfo Paraguay. SetP 
guay, N° 1. Lat. from 32° to 37° S. 

(3.) Plata, a province in the above 
on the SW. bank of the Plata. The cliff 
healthy. The winter is in May, June, and 
when the nights are indeed vciy cold, to* 
days moderately warm ; the food is neither 
nor lading, and the fnows are very incoof 
The country confids modly of plains of a 
tent, and exceeding rich foil, producing d 
of European and American fruits, wTicat, 1 
cotton, fugar, honey, See. and abourdii* 
fuch excellent padures, that the bealb f 
hither from Spain are multiplied to fuch a 
that they are all in common, no man t 
any property in them, but every man ute 
he hath occafion foj. The number of 
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is fo prodigious, that many thoufands of them tained another important victory at Mycale. (See 
killed merely for their hides, every time the Mycale, N° i.) The Greeks, in memory of it. 


ps go for Spain, and their carcafes left to be 
soured by wild beads and birds of prey, which 
al(o very numerous. Horfes are no lefs nu- 
rous, and m common like the other cattle ; 
l of thofe that are already broke, one may buy 
ie of the beft, and of the true Spanidi breed, 
a dollar per head. Wild fowls alio are in great 
nty here ; partridges are more numerous, and 
large and tame as our hens. Their wheat 
kes the fined and whited of bread \ and, in a 
rd, the natives want for nothing but fait and 
L The former the Spaniards have brought to 
m from other parts ; and the latter they fupply 
fiifelves with, by planting vad numbers of al- 
nd, peach, and other trees, which require no 
er trouble than putting the kernels into the 
und, and by the nexf year they begin to bear 
it. The return for European commodities is 
preat here, that an ordinary two-penny knife 
i for a crown, and a gun of the value of xo or 
(hillings 10 or 30 crowns, and fo uf the red. 

4.) Plata, a province and archbilhop’s fee of 
America, in Buenos Ayres, about 600 miles 
g from N. to S. and 300 broad, lying on both 
» of the Plata. It is an extenfive country and 
lirided into 14 did rids or jurifdi<5tions. The 
Mts is moderate and healthy, being chiefly 
*c S. temperate zone. Plata (N° 5.) is the 
Mil 

ij.) Plata, a city of Buenos Ayres, and an 
Awbop's fee, capital of the above province ; 
*® *539» by Capt. Peter Anzures, by order 
Gonzales Pizarro. It dands in a plain, envi- 
ed by eminences, which defend it from all 
d«. The climate is mild ; only in winter there 
thunder dorms and great rains. The greated 
* i 9 fcarcity of water. The number of inha- 
fits, Spaniards and native Indians, is about 
00. The cathedral is large, well built and 
mtly adorned. It has alfo an univerfity and 
pftraed by an alcayd. Lon. 49. o. E. Ferro. 
r 49 * 30. S. 

t) Plata, a city of Peru, in the province of 


built a temple to Jupiter Eleut her itu, and indituted 
the games called Eleut hem a. Plataca was taken 
by the Thebans, after a famous fiege in the begin { 
nmg of the Peloponnelian war) and afterward* 
dedroyed by the Spartans, A. A. C. 427. It wa* 
rebuilt by Alexander the Great 5 but is now in 
ruins. Herodot. Pauf. Plot . &c. 

PLAT JEANS, the people of-PLAT^.A. Ther 
were greatly attached to the Athenians, and fetft 
them 1000 men, when Greece was invaded by 
Darius’s general, Datis. 

PLATALEA, the Spoonbill, in ornithology, 
a genus belonging to the order of grail*. The 
beak is plafb, and dilates towards the point into 
ain orbicular form ; the feet have three toes, and 
are half palmated. See Plate CCLXXlV. There 
are three fpecics didinguilhed by their colour a 
and three varieties : 

t. Platalea ajaja, the rofeate fpowibilU isbdfc 
a little lefs than the white, N°a. The bill is marked 
all round with a furrow parallel to the edge, and is 
of a greyidi white colour, fo tranfparcnt as to (how* 
the ramification of the blood-velfels belonging to 
it 3 the forehead is of a whitilh colour between the 
bill, and eyes, and throat : the plumage is a fine 
rofe-coloitr, deeped on the wings: the legs are 
grey ; the claws blackifh ; and the toes have mem- 
branes as in the next fpecies. The variety of this 
fpecics is entirely of a beautiful red colour, having 
a collar of black at the lower part of the neck 5 
the irides are red. Mr Latham imagines it is the 
rofeate in full plumage. It is faid to be of a black- 
ilh chefnut the fird year; becomes rofe*coloured 
the fecond, and of a deep fcarlet the third. It 
lives on fmall fifli. 

2. Platalea leucorodia, the white J)>oonbi/f p 
is about the dze of a heron, but fomewhat fhortcr 
in the neck and legs. The bill is more than half 
a foot long, and, like that of the red of the genus, 
is lhaped like a fpoon : the colour of the bill i* 
very various, being in fome birds black, in others 
brown, and fometimes lpottcd'; from the bafe to 
two thirds of its length feveral indentations crofi* 


***; oi) the Chinulo, 500 miles SE. of Cufco. 
’ 63. 40. W. Lat. 19. 16. S. 

•) Plata, an ifland on the coad of Quito in 
1; $ miles long and 4 broad. Lat 1. 10. S. 

) PLAT ASA, an ifland in the Mediterranean, 
coad of Africa, which belonged to the Cy- 
wu. Herodot. iv. c. 15 7. 

) Plat^a, or ) an ancient and Arong town 
-ATJEiE, ) of Bceotia, at the foot of 
nt Cithaeron, on the borders of Megans and 
A. between Mount Cithzron, and Thebes; 
I for a battle fought between Mardonius the 
I general, and the united Spartans and A- 
under Paufanias and Arididc6, wl.eiein 
rmcr were defeated with great daughter, 
krfian army confided of 300,000 men, of 
fiercely 3000 efcaped. The Grecian ar. 

I on, I*i Spartans, Athenians, and 16 
Is. The plunder of the Perfian camp was 
fc. This decifive victory, which from that 
fecured the liberties of Greece againd the 
of the Perlian9, was fought on t he 2 2d Sept. 
[£. 479 » the fame day that the Greeks ob- 
fc. XVU. Part II. 


it, the riling parts of which are of a dark colour : 
the tongue is fhort and heart -fhaped : the irides 
are grey : the (kin of the lore round the eyes and 
of the throat is bare and black : the plumage is 
entirely white, though in fome fpecimens the 
quills were tipped with black : the legs are gene- 
rally either black or of a greyilh brown colour ; 
between the toes there is a membrane connected 
to the outer one as fat as the fccond, and to the 
inner as far as the firft^oint. “ ThiR bird (f.tys 
Mr Latham) is found injurious parts of the old 
continent, and from the Ferro ifles near Iceland 
to the Cape of Good Hope. It frequents the 
neighbourhood of the fca ; and has been met with 
on the coads of France ; at Sevenbuys, near Lcy- 
deo, once in great plenty, annually breeding in a 
wood there. The ned is placed on high trees near 
the fea-fide. The female lays three or four w hite 
eggs, powdered with a few pale red fpots, and of 
the fize of thofe of an hen. They arc \erv noify 
during breeding time, like our rooks ; are fcldorn 
found high up the rivers, chiefly frequenting the 
mouths of them. Their food is fi(h, which they 
M iu m m often 
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often take from other birds, in the manner of the large fegments, having the fide omcatieo’n 
bald eagle; alio imitlels and other flielhfiiji being fmaller, .green above, and pale umkriotk ; d 
found in great eft numbers where thcfe are plenty ; long pendulous pedunculi, each fuftaick; to 
and they will alfo devour frogs and fhake. 4 , and round beads of clofe-fitting very (mail fares; 
even grafs and weeds, which grow in the wa- fucceeded by numerous downy feeds 
iter, as well as the roots of reeds. They are mi- into round, rough, hard balls. It k antes 
<gratory, retiring to the warmer pans as the win- Afia and many parts of the e2ft, and ptrsti 
jter approaches, and are rarely feen in England, great p’enty in the Levant. Thctarietow-k? 
Their flefh is faid to have the flavour of a goole, two fpecies are the Spanijh or twddkpl&rz, 
and is eaten by Come, and the young birds have having remarkably large leaves of 3 or 5 tGrr^r 
-been thought good food. By many authors they fegments ; and the maple-leaved fkmtnc, tar. 
^are called pelicans” The two varieties of this fpe- fmaller leaves, lomewhat lohated into j fepasta 
civs are equal in flze to the rofeate fpecies. The rcfembling the maple tree leaf. — Ail thtfe e<pc 
,bb) of the fir ft is reddilh : the plumage moftly trees are of a hardy temperature, feat to pr^ 
white; the featheis of the wires partly white and here in any common foil and cxpofintffiou<9a 
partly b^ack, and the legs reddilh. T he plumage plantations, See. and are feme of themofidtshi 
of the other is entirely white, not excepting even trees of the deciduous tribe. Theywrreb^* 
the qui'h. It has n creft of feathers whofe webs larefteem among the ancients of tbeeaM?£s 
are very loofe, and feparated from one another; extraordinary beauty, • d the delightful & 
the bill is of a rufous grey colour, having red they afforded bv their noble foliage. Tfec* 
rdger, and the legs arc of ,? dull pare red. They commonly expand in May, and faHcffa^ 1 
both inhabit the Philippine [/lands. autumn ; and the flowers appear in iprio , »*& 

3. Plata lea pigmea, the dwarf fpoonbill, is before the leaves, being fucceeded by 
about the fize of a iparrow. The bill is black, in fine feafons frequently ripen herein Sr'mk 
.longer than the head, flat at the end, ahd nearly Thcfe fine trees are fmgularly fitted former: 
of a rhomboidal form ; the angles and top of the mental plantations. Their ftraight gtoclVta 
upper mandible are white ; the tongue is fmooth ; lar branching heads, and the lofty ftitnric : 
the body is brown above and white hepeath ; the tain, together with the extraordmaryfa*^* 
quills have white ftiafts ; the tail is rounded, ftiort, their luxuriant leaves, render thcmoJW* 
and o r a brownilh white colour; the feet have 4 Arabic furniture to adorn avenues, ln^ If ^ 
toes, are cloven, and the claws are pointed. It and woods ; fome difpofed in rangcjyta&®f 
inhabits Surinam and Guiana. ftandards, others in clumps, fome in ft®* 5 * * 

PLATAMONE, a towrt of European Turkey, They arc moft excellent for fhade; farwtRt 
in Moldavia: at the mouth of the Jenicoro, 44 better calculated to defend us from tk ft* 
miles SSE. of Edefl'a. fummer, by its noble fpreading foliar* 

(1.) * PLATANE. n.f. [ platane , Fr. plat anus, mit the fun’s rays more freely in w*te»* ! 
Latin.] The plane tree. — count of the diftance of its branches* *kkft r: 

Tlie platane round, ways in proportion to the fizc of theVa^ J* 

The carver holm, the mapple feldom inward may alfo be employed in the coBefti***® 
found. Spenfcr. trees, in woods, to grow up to timltt**® 

I tfpy’d thee, fair and tall, cafe they will alfo prove advantage®*®® 1 

Under a platane. Milton . In fliort, they claim the attention of 0 

(1.) Platane. See PlatanuS. concerned in plantations of every kind- ^ 

PLATANI, a river of Sicily, which rifes near pa gallon of thcfe trees is by feed, faycn®* 1 
Caftro Nuovo, and runs into the lea 10 milts S. tings. The feeds frequently ripen »tkk ? 
of Sacco. and are alfo procured from other 

PLAT A?\TUS, a river of Bomba. Pouf. may be obtained of the nurferymcB ^ 

PLAT ANUS, the Pl anf-tr ff ; a gemis of the The bcfl lc.ilbn for lowing them is ^ 
potvandria order, belonging to the moneceia clafs can be then procured. Choofea 
of plants ; and, in the natural method, ranking m moift foil ; and having dug the grouch ^ 
the 50th order, A men face.''. There are two foecits: it fine, form it into 4 feet wide beds, 6 
1. Platan us occidentalis, occidental, or feat ter the feeds evenly on the fwtace iy 
cu e/Icrn plane tree , riles with a ftraight fmooth them in, or previoufly with the back d J 
ftcin, to a great height, branching widely round : turn the earth off the lurfece near haJ * 
it has lobited leaves, 7 or 8 inches long, and from deep into the alleys; then low the 
9 or 10 to 12 or 14 broad, divided into three large redtly, with the rake turned the proper® 1 ’' 
lobes ; with very final! flowers, collected into round the earth evenly over the feeds, and 
b e < d n . fiu reeded bv round rough balls of feed, face fmooth : many of the plants will riff 
It is a native of Viiginia and other parts of North ar.d probably may not till the fpring 
America ; where it attains an enormous fize, and When thev are one or two years old, p* 
isnma.kable for having its ftem ail of an equal out in nurfrry rows, 2 or feet afundeT, ^ 

• girth for a confidernhlc length : feme trees being half that diftance in the lines; to remrr ta 
g nr 9 yards in circumference, which, when felled, proper fize for final tranlplantatioa. 
afifoided 2c loads of wood. of propagation by layers is commonly 

a. Platan vs oriental is, oriental or eaflem the nurferies, in default of feed, aw , 
plane tre% rifes with a very ftraight fmooth branch- they moft readily grow ; for which 
tng ftem to a great height. It has palrnated leaves, flout plants for ftools mult be planted, * ^ 
6 or 8 inchLS long and as broad, divided into five year after muft be headed down near the - ' 
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iat the 7 may throw out many (hoots near the horfe but great care and preparation i* to be 


-oiind, convenient for laying ; which, in the au- 
?.m after they are produced, lay by for flit-lay- 
% ; and by autumn after, they will be well root- 
!, and form plants a or 3 feet high, fo may be 
panted, and planted in nurfery rows like the 
idlings. All tiie forts will take tolerably by cut- 
ig o.'f the itrong yv,ung flioots ; but the plat anus 
itUntalis more freely than the oriental kind, 
itumn is the btft fc.tfon : as ibon as the leaf 
h, clioofc ft rang young lhoots, and plant them 
a moift foil ; many of them will grow, and 
ike tolerable plants by next autumn. To con- 
ue tnc iliftinction of the varieties more eftcCtu- 
y, they ihould be propagated either by layers 
cuttings : for, when raifed from feed, thofe of 
: n.fpvetive ipecies generally vary. 

(1.) PLATBAND, a./, in gardening, a border 
bed of flowers, along a wall, or the fide of a 
rterre, frequently edged with box, &c. 

[:.) Platband of a door or window, is ufed 
■ the lintel, where that is made fquare, or not 
ich marked. 

(1.) * PLATE, a./, [plate, Dutch ; plaque , Fr.] 
A piece of metal beat out into breadth. — 
Crowns and coronets, realms and illands were 
As f> lata dropt from his pocket. Shak. 

'Am opiate, and burnifli i: as they do iron. Ba - 
j.—The cenfers of rebellious Coiah, See. were by 
mandate made plates for the covering of the 
fy altar. White. — A leaden bullet lhot from one 
thde guns, the fpace of 20 paces, will be beaten 
toi thin plate. Wilkins. — The cenfers of thefe 
fetches were appointed to be beaten into broad 
to, and fattened upon the altar. South. — 

• Eternal deities ! 

Who write whatever time lhall bring to pafs 
With pens of adamant on plates of brais. Dryd. 
Armour of plates. — 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and 
mail. Spenfer. 

[Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought filver. — 

And leaving plate. 

Do drink in (tone of higher rate. Bert Jobnfon . 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that 
*7 tarried away the plate. Knolles' s tiijlory . — 

' A table flood 

fet well wrought plate Arove to conceal the 
wood. Cowley. 

They, that but now for honour and for plate 
Hade the fea bluAi w ith blood,- refign their hate. 

Waller . 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firft courfe was all ferv’d up in plate. 

King* 

What nature wants has an intrinfick weight ; 
Ml more, is but the faJhion of the plate. Toung. 
fiat, Fr. piatt a, Italian.] A fmall Aiallow vei- 
uf metal on which meat is eaten. — 

Afcanius this oblcrv’d, and, fmiiing, (aid, 

Xf. we devour th t plates on which we fed. Dryd. 
*•) Pi*ate is like wife ufed by fpoitiinen to ex- 
f" tlie reward given to the bdt horlc at races ; 
ich was formerly often a piece of elegant lilvcr 
A* as a tea pot, tea kitchen, caudle cup or 
Kh bowl ; but is now almott univerfally con- 
led into a purfe. The winning a plate or purfe 
tot the work of a few days to the owner of the 


made for it, if there ip any great dependence oil 
the fucctfs. A month is the leaft time that can 
be allowed to draw the borfe’s body clear, and to 
reline hie w ind to that degree of perfection that U 
attainable by art. Bee Race. • - 

(3.) Pla*e, in geography, a town of Upper 
Saxony, in Pomerania, on the Rega; 17 mile* 
LSE. of Cammin, and 22 S. of Colberg. Lon. 33, 
o. E. Ferro. Lat. 53. 49. N. 

(4.) Plate, a town of Hifp.miola, or St Domin- 
go, on the S. tide of the N. Peninfula. Lon. 75. 
40. W. of -Pans. Lat. 10. 16. N. 

(5.) Plate, Monte De, a mountainous dif- 
triCt near the centre of liifpuniola, towards the E, 

. (6.) Plate, Port De, a fea-port on the N. 
coaft of Hifpaniola, near a mountain ; 66 miles 
W. of Old Cape Francis. The environs abound 
with gold, filver and copper, whence the name* 
Before the late horrors committed by the French 
and Negroes, it had 2500 inhabitants and a hand- 
fome church. 

* To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To co- 
ver with plates.— The doors are curioufiy cut 
through and plated . Sandys. — M. Lepidus’s houfe 
had a marble door-cafe ; afterwards they had gild- 
ed ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbuthnot . 

2. To arm w'ith plates. — 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of jultice hurtlefs breaks. 

Shak. 

Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms, 

Why plated in habiiiments of w'ar? Shak. 

Old warriours turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

3. To beat into laminae or plates. — 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set w ide his doors, adorn’d w ith plated brafs. 

Dry Jen. 

— If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thick- 
nefs, which appears all over of one uniform co- 
lour, fliould be flit into threads of the fame thick- 
nefs with the plate ; I fee no realon why every 
thread fhould not keep its colour. Newton. 

* PLATEN, a. f. Among printers, the flat 
part of the prefs whereby the impreflion is made. 

(x.) » PLATFORM, a./, [plat, flat, Fr. and 
form.] 1. The fketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnograpby. — When the work- 
men began to lay the platform at Chalcedon, ea- 
gles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
ttreight. Sandy s’ s Journey. 2. A place laid out 
after any model. — 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

AjkI half the platform juft reflects the other. 

Pope . 

3. A level place before a fortification. — 

Where w r as this \ 

— Upon the platform w here we watch. ShaA. 

4. A fcheme ; a plan.*— Their minus and affections 
were univerfally bent even againtt all the orders 
and laws w herein this church is founded, confor- 
mable to the platform of Geneva. Hooker. — I have 
made a platform of a princely garden by precept. 
Bacon's Ejfays.-~'Y)\cy who take in the entire plat * 
form, and fee the chain, which runs through the 
W'hole, will difeerrt how thefe propoiitions flow 
from than. Woodward. 

M m m m % .(2.) Plat- 
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(j.) Platform, in archite<fture, is a row of 
beams which fupport the timber work of a roof, 
and lie on the top of a wall where the entablature 
ought to be raifed. This term is alfq ufed for a 
kind of terrace, or broad fmooth open walk, at the 
top of a building, from whence a fair profpedl 
inav be taken of the adjacent country, lienee an 
edifice is faid to be covered with a platform, when 
it is fiat at fop, and has no ridge. Moft of the o- 
rientaJ buildings are thus covered, as were all thole 
of the ancients. It is aftondhing, that the ufelefs 
and inconvenient mode of the ridged roofs, which 
are fo often attended with fatal accidents, fhouid 
ever havfc become fo general as they now are in 
Europe. 

(3.) Platform, in the military art, is an eleva- 
tion of earth, on which cannon arc placed to fire on 
the enemy \ fuch are the mounts in the middle of 
curtins. On the nrnparts there is always a plat- 
form, where the cannon arc mounted. It is made 
by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or by 
an arrangement of madriers, rifing irfenfibly, for 
the cannon to roll on, either in a cafe-mate or on 
attack in the outworks. All practitioners are a- 
preed, that no (hot can be depended on, unlels 
the piece can be placed on a folid platform : for 
if the platform lhakes with the firft hnpulfe of the 
powder, the piece muft likewife fhake, which will 
alter its direftion, and render the fiiot uncertain. 

(4.) Platform, of Orlop, in a man of war, 
is a place on the lower deck, abaft the main maft, 
between it and the cockpit’, and round about the 
main capftan, where provifjon is made for the 
wounded men in time of action. 

* PLATICK Aspkct. Inaftrology, is a ray caft 
from one planet to angther, not exactly, but with* 
jn the orbit of its own light. Ballsy. 

(1.) PLATINA, Bartholomew Sacchi, or Phi- 
irp % as others call him, a learned Italian hiftorian, 
born in 1411, at Piedena, a village between (Cre- 
mona and Mantua. He firft embraced a military 
life, but afterwards devoted himfelf to literature, 
lie went to Rome under Calixtus III, about 1456 ; 
was introduced to Cardinal Bcflarion, obtained 
: )mc benefices from Piut 11, and was appointed 
npoftolical abbreviator. Paul II. fuccceding, abo- 
1 1 died the offices of all the abbreviators. Platina 
« bmplained to the Pope, and requefted to be jud- 
ged by the auditors of the Rota. Paul gave him 
; haughty repulfe ; Piatina wrote to him, which 
Paul confidered as an a<fl of rebellion, and put him 
in prifon, where he fuffered great hardftups for 4 
inonths, when he was liberated, but forbid to 
leave Rome. After this he was again imprifoned 
with many others, on fufpicion of a plot, and put 
to the rack. The plot being found imaginary, he 
was next accufed of herefy : All this perfecutioo 
fie is faid to have fullered for alluming the name 
it Callimachus. (See Name, § II, 1.) Sixtus IV. 
1 jcceeding Paul, in 1467* appointed Piatina keep- 
er of the Vatican library ; in which ftation he li- 
\id very happily till 1421, when he died of the 
plague. He was author of feveral works, of 
which the moft famous is his Htjtory of the Popes. 

(2.) Platina, or Platinum. See Plati- 
num. 

(1.) PLATING, part. n. /. is the art of cover- 
ing Safer metais with a thin piati of fhvur either 


for ufe or for ornament. It is (aid to tavr \r% 
invented by a fpur-maker, not for (ho * bn fat 
real utility. Till then the more tlcgam 
common ufe were made of folid fiiver, 
the flexibility of that metal they wereltibirtk I 
bent into inconvenient forms by the flighteft a 
dent. To remedy this defeat, a workman it If j 
mingham contrived to make the brancho«Ul 
pair of fpurs hollow, and to till that boilowv$' 
a (lender rod of fteel or iron. Finding (hi, 
great improvement, and being defirotw to i£ 
chenpnefs to utility he continued tonAf®| 
hollow larger, and of courft the iron thicker at 
thicker, till at laft he d'fcovered the totaa4 
coating an iron fpur with fiiver, in fuch < m am 
as to make it equally elegant with thofe rift 
were made w holly, of that metal. The inwol 
was quickly applied to other purpofes; 
riumbcricfs 11 ten fils which were formerly naif 
brafs or iron are now given the ftrength of M 
metals, and the elegance of fiiver, fora W* 
ditional expence. The fiiver plate is gecentf f 
made to adhere to the bafer metai by rncsxil 
folder^ which is of two kind*, the fefi tk! (k I 
hard, or the tin and f.l-ver folders. The formed I 
thefe confifts of tin alone, the latter gewraifw 
three parts of fiiver and one of brafe l j 
buckle, for inftance, is to be plated by oarf 1 
the foft folder, the ring, before it is bdt 
tinned, and then the fiiver plate is gently taw- 
ed upon it, the hammer employed heist 
covefed with a piece of cloth. The 61m** 
forms, as it were, a mould to the ring, and whfctf I 
of it is not intended to be ufed is cutoff. Ol 
mould is faftkned to the ring of tbe buckle hf®* 
or three cramps of final I iron wire ; after vtiA- j 
the buckle, with the’ plated fide L'nderm<<,»li»| 
upon a plate of iron fufficiehriy hot tocdMfc J 
tin, but not the fiiver. The butkle istks^®* , l 
cd with powdered refin or anointed j 

tine ; and left there (hould be a dcfici ttffllj 
a lmall portion of rolled tin is likewife sm* 
it. The biickle is now taken off with » 
commonly laid on a bed of land, where tbe pk® 
and the ring, while the folder is yet inifatr* 
fufton, are more clofely comprefled by a fiaal 
ftroke with a block of wood. The buciie&i^ 
tti wards bent and’ finifbed. Sometime* the | 

ed tin is poured into the iilver mould, 
been previoufty rubbed over with ibmctiuLl* 
buckle ring is then put among tbe ntted ts» 
and the plating finifhed. This, is called by fcj 
workmen filling up. When the hard folder*** 
ployed, the procefs is in many refpeds 
Before the plate is fitted to the iron or 
tal, it is rubbed over with a folution 
Stripes of fiiver are placed along the j«wW 
the plate ; and inftead of two qr three criBpjJJ 
in the former cafe, the whole is wrapped tjj 
with fmall wire ; the folder and joinings j 
rubbed with the borax, and the whole P ut ^f 
charcoal fire till the folder be in fufion, 
taken out the wire is inftantly removed, 
is cleaned by the application of foroe acid, 
towards made fmooth by tbe ftrokes cf * ^ 
iner. 7 .1 

(1.) Plating, French, is when 
burmihed on a piece gf metai in a certain «.cf» j 
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beat. When filler is diflblved in aquafortis, melted fmall particles of it by a blow-pipe, and 
l precipitated upon another metal, the procefs Lavoifier by expofmg them on red hot charcoal 
ailed silvering. to aftream of oxygen gas. It may, indeed, be 


3.) Plating, Metal, is when a bar of filvcr 
1 copper are taken of at lead one equal fide, 
e equal tides are made fmooth, and the two 
s fattened together by wire wrapped round 
m. Thefe bars are then fweated in a charcoal , 
; and after fweating, they adhere as clofely 
ether as if they were foldered. After this 
y ire flattened into a plate between two rollers, 
en the copper appears on one fide and the fil- 
on the other. This foyt of plate is named 
ted metal* 

1.) PLATINUM, or Platina, the molt pre- 
ss of ail the metals excepting gold, and by 
&e even reckoned fuperior to it. Dr Thomfon, 
bis Syft. of Gbcm* rol. 1. p. 91.) fays, “ Gold 
1 been always in high eftimation, on account of 
fcarcity, beauty, ductility and indeftru&ibility ; 
l Platinum, though perhaps inferior in a few of 
(t qualities, is certainly far fuperior in others. 91 
: Chemistry, Index ; Metallurgy, Part II. 

1 . II. and Mineralogy, Part II. Chap VII. 
d. II. Part . III. Clpp. IV. $ II. and Chap. V. § . 

M It was unknown, (adds the learned Do&or) 
a diftinCt metal before 17 51. It has hitherto 
to found only in America, in Choco in Peru, 

I in the mine of Santa near Carthagena. It was 
known in Europe till Mr Wood brought fome 
it from Jamaica, in 1741* In 1748 it was no- 
*4 by Don Antonio Dc Ulloa, a Spanifh ipa- 
cautician feveral papers on it were publifhed 
f Dr Watfon in the 46th vol, of the Pfitlof. Tranf, 
Me immediately attracted the attention of the 
jft eminent che mitts. In 1753, hjr Scheffer of 
'eden publifhed the firft accurate examination 
its properties. He proved it to be A new me- 
» approaching very much to the nature of gold, 
d therefore gave it the name of aurum album , 
fold. Dr Lewis publifhed a ftill more com- 
cte let of experiments on it, in 1754. Soon af- 
r diflertations were publifhed on it by Margraf, 
hquer and Beaume ; Button, TiUet, and Mor- 
as ; Sickingen ; Bergman ; and more lately by 
‘uffin, PuGchkin, and Morveau," dec. 44 Platinum, 
ben pure, is of a white colour like filter, but not 
bright. To this colour (the pr adds in a qpte) 
owes its name. Plata in Spaniih is filler, and 
*riw, little Jtln>er , was the name firft given tq 
c metal. Bergman changed it into Platinum , 
u the Latin names of all the metals might have 
c frsie termination and gender. It had been, 
wcver, called platinum by Linnaeus long before. 9 * 

It has notafte norfineli. ItshardnefsisS. Jtsfpcci- 

• gravity, after being hammered, is 33*000; fothat 
it by far the heavieft body known. It is exceed- 
gif ductile and malleable ; it may be hammered 
it into very thin plates, and drawn into wires - 
>t exceeding one 1940th of an inch in diameter. 

1 thefe properties it is probably inferior to gold; 
it it feems to furpafs all the other metals. Its 
nacity is fuch, that a wire of Platinum inch 
1 diameter is capable of fupporting a weight of 
97 lb. without breaking. It is the molt infufibie 

* all the metals, and cannot be melted, in any 
uaotity at leaft, by the ftrongeft artificial heat, 
raich can be produced, hjacqucr and Beaume 


melted without difficulty when combined or mix- 
ed with other bodies, but then it is not in a ftate 
of purity. Pieces of platinum, when heated to 
whitenefs, may be welded together by hammer* 
ing in the fame manner as hot iron. This metal 
is not in the fmallcft degree altered by the a&ion 
of air or water. 99 

(3.) Platinum, alloy of. 44 When gold and 

C latinum are expofed to a ftrong heat, they com- 
ine, and form an alloy of gold and platinum. If 
the platinum exceed one 17th of the gold, the co* 
lour of the alloy is much paler than gold ; but if 
it be under one 27th, the colour of the gold is not 
fenfibly altered. Neither is there any alteration 
in the ductility of the gold.” 

. (3.) Platinum, oxide of. 44 Platinum (fey* 
Dr Thomfon,) cannot be combined with oxygen, 
and converted into an oxide by the ftrongeft arti* 
fiend heat to which it has been pofiible to expoftt 
it. Platinum, indeed, in the ftate in which it' is 
brought from America, may be partially oxydated 
by expofure to a violent heat, as numerous expe- 
riments have proved ; but in that ftate it is not 
pure, but combined with a quantity of iron. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that, if we could 
ttubjeft it to a fufficient heat, platinum would 
burn and be oxidated like other metals : For when 
^ Van Marum expofed a wire of platinum to the 
a&ion of his powerful electrical machine, it burnt 
with a faint white flame, and was diffipated into 
a fpecies of duft, which proved to be the oxide of 
platinum. This raefcri may be oxidated in any 
quantity, by boiling it in 16 times its weight of 
nitro-muriatic acid. The acid dittolves it, and af- 
fumes firft a yellow, and afterwards a deep red, 
or rather brown colour. On the addition of lime 
to the folution, a yellow powder falls to the bot- 
tom. This powder is the oxide of platinum . Its 
properties have not been examined with fufficient 
accuracy. I It feems to contain but a fmall pro- 
portion of oxygen ; probably not more than 0*07# 
This oxide may be decompofed, and the oxygen 
driven ott, by expofing it to a violent heat." 

(4.) Platinum, Phosphuret of. See Pftos- 
vhuret, N° 13. 

(5.) Platinum, quantities of, found na- 
tive. In Xh^pbyjrcal Journal for Nov. 1783, we 
are told, that a native piece of platina was found 
nearly of a fquare figure, and almoft as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, tfhich was depofited in the Royal So- 
ciety of BUcay. M. de Button fays, that “ a perfon 
of credit had afluird him that platina is fometimes 
found in large mattes ; and that he had (een a lump 
of it weighing no lefs than aolb. which had not been 
melted, but taken in that ftate out of the mine." 
As to the fmall particles, they are of a whiter co- 
lour than iron, with a fmooth furface. Their fi* 
gure is generally of an oblong form, very flat, 
rounded in the edge, and has been aferibed to tb* 
hammering of the mills in which the gold is a- 
malgamated. The heterogeneous fubllanccs with 
which the platina is generally mixed are particles 
of gold, grains of quartz or cryftal, fome (and of 
a brow nil h hue, and fome dull of a dark colour 
obedient to the magnet, and which feems to be 
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fragments of other irregular dark-coloured par- leable, and dcnfcr than cold. It was in 177: td 


tides, which rcfcmWe pieces of emery or load- 
tkone. Dr lagcnhoulz, however, fay-, that every 
particle even of Ibrne fine platina which he exa- 
mined obeyed the magnet more or lets, excepting 
fome that were tranfparent and ftony ; anti that 
thefe were all magnets in themfelves, or that each 
of thefe particles had two poles, which he could 
change at 4 pleafure by magnetic bars. In about 
72 lb. weight of plat ini which was brought from 
Sipamlh America, M. Magellan found not only a 
large quantity of ferruginous fand, but many 
pieces of vegetable t talks, a number ot feeds, and 
Iome very frpall red ervftals like rubies. Thefe 
cryftals bciug lent to M. Achard of Berlin, he tried 
them as far as their mmutenels and final! quantity 
would permit, and at laft concluded that they 
really were rubies ! 

(6.) Platinum, various discoveries, ma- 
nufactures and uses of. Dr Lewis found 
that copper was much improved by allaying it 
with pl«v ;na in certain proportions ; and that equal 
parts of pl.it ina and hrafs formed a compound 
not fubject to tamilh, and which might be em- 
ptc * jd with great advantage for the fpeculums 
Ot' tekfcopcs. Bcfides allaying it with the diffe- 
rent metals, it was an object equally interfiling 
to the chemills and fociety, that plat ina fliould 
be obtained pure and unmixed ; and that means 
lhmild be contrived to render it fuliblc, malle- 
able, and ductile. After a v.ift variety of expe- 
riments by the rr.oft eminent cbemifts in Europe, 
it was found that the moll effectual and ad- 
vantageous method of fepa taring plat ina from gold 
was founded on a property which gold has, and 
not platina, of being capable of precipitation from 
aqua regia by martial vitriol ; and upon a proper- 
ty which platina has and not gold, of being cap- 
able of precipitation fmm aqua regia by fal am- 
moniac. When therefore we would difeover if 
gold l>e allayed with platina, let it be dilfolved in 
aqua regia ; and to this folution, which will con- 
tain both metals, let fomc fal ammoniac diflblved 
in water be added; upon which the platina will 
be precipitated in form of a brick-coloured fedi- 
ment. if, on the other hand, we would know if 
platina contain any gold, let this platina be diflol- 
red in aqua regia, and to the folution add a folu- 
tion of martial vitriol in water ; upon which the 
liquor will become turbid, and the gold will form 
a precipitate which may be eafily feparated by de- 
canting ard filtrating the liquor. This property 
which platina potretfes of being precipitated by 
martial vitriol was firft difeovered by M. Scheffer. 
With refpcvt to the iron contained among the pla- 
tina, M de Buffon feparated, by meins of a mag- 
net, fix parrs out of feven of a parcel of platina. 
He diftinguiihed two different matters in platina ; 
r* which one was black, friable, and attnuffable 
b\ magnets; and the other con lifted of larger 
grains, was of a livid white or yellowilh colour, 
i*ich kfs attrad.ihk, and was extenfible. Be- 
tween thele two difh-vnt matters were many in- 
termediate particles, fomc partaking more of the 
loi.otT, and fome of the la f ter. But the moft im- 
p tint dtfeovery concerning the reparation of 
jnatma from o^her niet.iL was a method of melt- 
ing n, by which :t became a pufc.t mein!, mal- 


1774 that M. de Lille effected this, by diujt q 
crude platina in aqua regia, precipitating ifec 
the acid menftruum by Cd ammoniac, ard >L- 
hng this precipitate, w ithout addition, iaaiLh: 
crucible, expofgd to the intenie heat of aw>- 
fire excited by double bellows. M. Monos:.- 
peated the experiment, and fourd that hcca- 
melt the precipitate with feveral ttuxes; be to 
likewife that by means of white glafs, benx, ri 
charcoal, he could melt even crude jfea, c.* 
could allay together platiua and fted in ur-a 
proportions. M. de Sickengcn was tfcc hr. era 
of another method : he dilfolved hU puUra i 
qua regia, and precipitated the iron by tbc pr/- 
at of potafi*. in evaporating this l'rjuur^u> 
tained l'mall o< 5 tabedral cryftals of thecob.Hitu:> 
bies ; which, being expofed to a ftronj; heal, jief 
ed a metal which bore eafily the itrokeot ^ 
hammer, which could be readily draun inro«r, 
and was extremely malleable, la attempt!:; i. 
retine platina by the dry way, cupelUtiaau^. 
method 10 which the chemifts early had . 
but, notwithftanding their utmoft endeavor i 
has not been attended with adl the tuccdsvtc: 
could have been wiflied. Melf. Mscqta i- 
Bcauiue kept the matter expofed to a viaislt., 
about 50 hours iucce finely : and althoqi th” 
platina was tamilhed and rough on iutofeM 
was internally white and Ihining, aBdeaflffep* 
rable from the cupel, and a little dimity a 
w eight ; a certain proof that no lead rana*cd b 
it. This platina was alfo ductile, and capable 
extenlion under the hammer. Cupellatiia»ttox- 
fore, though not the belt, is at Icaft a 
thod of applying platina to ufe, and ofttoj* 
into utenliis. What has b^en thought aptfa> 
lde method, is firft to fnfe the platina whi 
and afterwards diffipate this lait metal by 
heat : by thefe means Achard and Rocb**^ 
able to obtain a pure platina of which tki®* 
made fome finall crucibles, and the 
laying it with copper and tin, fomc Liry* 3 ® 
for rettetting telefcopes. Jcanety of 
Hill farther : befides fnuif-boxes, 
a coffce-pot of platina prepared by this arttf, & 
world has feen a lens weighing 6 lb. a bill 
ing 9, and two bars 19 feet long, and Bt ’ 

lefs than 1 1 lb. each. This gentleman hastk -> 
rit of bting the firft who wrought this nictal 
great way. The method he employed L 
from lieing new ; it had been fuggefttd by ScbcAr- 
by Willis, by Margraf, and was aftcrwanispff' 
ti fed by Achard, Morveau, and many others h» 
who always prepared it in very fmaii qaatf#'* 
In the Chemical Annals for July 1791, tick*** 
iHg account of it is given by.himftlf. The 7-^* 
is firft pound A in water to diftmgage it iff * . 
ferruginous and other heterogeneous particiejj 
arc mixed with it. “ This being done, i* 
(fu s he) lb. of platina, 2 lb. of whhc 
powder, and 1 lb. of purified potaih. 1 
whole : J put a crucible in the fire capable 

taining about 2Dlb. when my furnace 
ble are well heated, I throw into the CTtidWf^ 
of the mixture, ard appLv a good beat; i f * 
add a 2d quantity and a 3d, and fo 
takiiig caic at cve^y time to mix tic w to'' oi ' 
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>d of platina. I give now a codfiderable force to heat them in a naked flute ( Irs chaxfjfe a mat}; 
\ t fire; and when I am certain that the whole is and bringing them to a l'quare form, I hammer 


>mpletely in a ftate of fulion, I withdraw mv 
-ucible .and leave it to cool. After breaking it, I 
rjd a button that is well formed and attractable 
) r the magnet. I bruife this button into finall 
eces, and fufc.it a id time in the lame manner : if 
iis id fufion, which it generally is, be not l’utfi- 
ent to efFe<ft the reparation of the iron from the 
atiha, I fulc it a 3d thne ; but if I be obliged to 
? it a 3d time, I always put two buttons toge- 
er, to lave at once a crucible and charcoal. This 
rft operation being finilhed, I take a crucible 
ith a flat bottom, and of a circumference to give 
* the button about 3^ inches in diameter. I make 
irs crucible red hot, and throw into it lb. cf 
tr platina which has l>een already fufed with the 
fenic after it was broken into fmall pieces ; to 
iis I add a quantity of arfenic of the fame weight, 
xi about half a pound of refined potallu I give 
1 the fire a eoniklerable force ; and when I am 
stain that the whole is completely in a Hate of 
tfion, 1 withdraw my crucible and leave it to 
wl, taking care always to place it horizontally, 
lat the button may be of an equal thicknefs. Af- 
r breaking the c ucible, I find a button clear and 
inorous, and weighing commonly about 1 lb. 
ioz. I have remarked, that in proportion to 
he quantity of arfenic combined with the piatina, 
he purification always fucceeds with the more or 
rb promptnefs and cafe ; and the greater the pro- 
ton fo much the better. I11 this flute I put 
'njr button into a furnace under a mutfle, not 
xher than the edge of the button lying on its flat 
and inclining a little to the walls of the muffle, 
nthis manner I place three buttons on each title 
rt the muffle, and apply fire to my furnace, that 
fic muffle may be equally heated throughout : as 
»on as the buttons begin to evaporate I Unit the 
lours of my furnace, that the heat may be kept 
ip to the fame degree; this ought always to be 
.'artfully attended to even to the end of the opc- 
f ition, for even a temporary excels of heat might 
Withe whole of my put operations and render 
Aim abortive. I caufe my buttons to volatilize 
during fi\ hours, always taking care to change 
their fit u.iti on, that every part may receive an e- 
P’d portion of heat : I then put then in common 
»il, aud for a Irke time keep them in a tire fuifi- 
:icnt to didipate the oil in luioke, I continue this 
operation as long a.3 the burton emits vapours; 
md when the evaporation lut** era fed I puih the 
lire 33 far as it will go by means of the oil. Thofe 
®Ticr.ic.%| vapours hme a bright Alining metallic 
appearance, which 1 never can obtain any other 
w ay, and without which I have never been able 
to render platina pciudiy mailt aba*. If thefc 
Heps which arc here pointed out be properly fol- 
lowed, the operation lads only 8 days. My l>ut- 
toni are then thrown into the nitrous acid, and af- 
terwards boiled in diltilled water, till no part of 
the acid remains with them; I now heap them, 
together one above another, apply the ftrongeft 
poiliblc heat, and beat them with a hammer, 
taking always care at the fit it heat to make them 
red hot in the crucible, that no foreign bodies may 
rot* with them, as before this compreitiou they’ 
are only fo many fpongy i:\aifes. I .1 iter wards 


them on all fides for a iliorter or longer time ac- 
cording to their bulk.” Such is the procefs ob- 
ferved by Jeanttv in fuflng platina ; but he thinks 
that the woiking of this metal is fulceptiblc of (till 
greater improvement. In 1788 it was according- 
ly propofed by fome of the French chemifls to fulfc 
platina by mixing it with charcoal and phofphoric 
glatV, and afterwards to expofc the pliofphure of 
platina to a heat iiiflicient to volatilize and diflipate 
the phofphoms. Tliis method fuccecded very well 
with M. Pelletier; but, befides being tedious, it is 
difficult to leparate the lafl porticos of the phof- 
phorus ; and as thefe operations arc always co^fy, 
few artifts art willing to undertake them. M. de 
Morveau has alio fufed platinum with his vitre- 
ous flux, made of pounded glafs, borax, and char- 
coal: and Btaume has advifed to fufc it with#,! 
li ght addition of lead, bifinuth, antimony, or ar- 
ferric, and by keeping the alloy in the fire a long 
time to diifipate the metals which have facilitated 
the fulion. Platinum may likewife be fufed with 
a metal foluble in an acid : the mixture being pul- 
verized, the alloyed metal may be dillolnd, and 
tlie powder of platinum may then be fufed with 
the flux of De Morveau; or, iriftead of uiing a 
foluble metal, M. Chaptal lays, a ealcinable me- 
tal may be employed, and healed as before. The 
colour of platinum, when properly refined, is 
lbmething between that of iron and filver. It is 
the molt durable of all the metals : it is harder 
than iron ; it undergoes no alteration in the air, 
anti fire alone does not even appear to poll'cfs the 
power of changing it ; for which realbn it forms 
the belt of all crucibles that have ytt been invent- 
ed. It relifts the atftion of acids, alkalis, and ful- 
phurs: it may be rolled into plates as fine as leaves 
of gold which are ulld in gilding; it is likewife 
exuemely du<ftile : and l>r Withering tells us, that 
a wire of platinum is ftrongtr than a wire of gold 
or of fiiver of the fame thicknefs; it is preferable 
tv) gold by the property which it has of foldering 
or we ding without mixture; and it unites, fays 
Chaptal, two qualities never before found in o.e 
and the fame fubllancc. When formed into a mir- 
ror, it reflects but one image, at the lame time 
that it is as unchangeable as a mirror of gaits. It 
is laid, that a mine of platinum has been lately 
difeovered in S. America. 

PLA TO, an illutlrious philofopher of antiqui- 
ty, was b. defeent an Athenian, though the place 
of his birth was the iibnd of Jil t ina. His defeent 
by his father was from Coda u 9 the lalt king of 
Athens, and by his mother from Solon the cele- 
brated Icgiikitor. The time of hi^ birth is placed 
in the beyinning of the K 8 t h Oiympiad ; but l)r 
Enfield thii ks it may be more accurately fixed in 
the 3d year of the 87th Olympiad, or 430 years 
before the Chnfti.m era. He gave early indication i 
of an extenfive and original genius, and had an c- 
duc3tion tunable to his high rank, being inllrutrted 
in the rudiments of letters by the grammarian I)i- 
onvlius, and trained in athletic excretes by Aiifto 
of Argos, lie applied with great diligence to the 
artsoi painting ami portry; and wrote auepic poen , 
which, upon comparing it with thole of Hnimr, 
he burnt. He next wrote a dramatic piece, which 

was 
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to have keen a&ed, but happening to attend the inftru&iorf of youth in ph3olbpby,ntkic> 


upon a difeourfe of Socrates, he was fo captivated 
by his eloquence, that he reclaimed his tragedy, 
renounced the Mufes, burnt all his poems, and 
applied himfclf wholly to the ftudy of wifdom. 
It ic fjid, that Plato’s firft matters in philofophy 
were Cratylus and Htrmogenes, who taught the 
fyftcms ot Heraclitus and Parmenides; but when 
he was 20 years old, he attached himfelf wholly 
to Socrates, with whom he remained 8 years as a 
fcholar. During this period, he frequently dif- 
pleafed his companions, and fometimes even his 
matter, by grafting upon the Socratic fyttem opi- 
nions which were taken from fome other ftock. 
Piato, however, retained the warmeft attachment 
to his matter. When that great and good man 
was fummoned before the fenate, his illuttrious 
fcholar undertook to plead his caufe, and begun 
a fpeech in his defence; but the partial judges 
would not permit him to proceed. After the con- 
demnation, he prefented his matter with money 
fuflicient to redeem his life ; which, however, So- 
crates refufed to accept. During his imprison- 
ment, Plato attended him, and was prefent at a 
convcrfation which he held with his friends con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul ; the fuhttance 
of which he afterwards committed to writing in 
the beautiful dialogue entitled Phjrdo. The phi- 
lofophers at Athens were fo alarmed at the death 
of Socrates, that mutt of them fled from the city. 
Plato, whofc grief upon this occalion is laid by 
Plutarch to have been excefiive, retired to Mtga- 
ra ; where he was kindly entertained by Euclid, 
who had been one of Socrates’s tirlt fcholars, till 
the ftorm was over. Afterwards he travelled in 
purfuit of knowledge ; and from Mcgara he went 
to Italy, where he conferred with Eurytus, Phi- 
lolaus, and Archytas, the moft celebrated of the 
followers of Py thagoras, whofe doctrine was then 
become famous in Greece 5 and from thde the 
Pythagoreans have affirmed that he had all his na- 
tural philofophy. He next went to Cyrene, where 
be learned geometry of Theodoras the mathema- 
tician. Thence he palled into Egypt, to acquire 
their theology, to ttudy more, nicely the propor- 
tions of geometry, and to inftrutt himfelf in agro- 
nomical obfervations ; and having taken a full fnr- 
vt y of ail the country, he fettled for fome time in 
the province of Sais, learning of the wife men 
there, what they held concerning the univerfe, 
whether it had a beginning, whether it moved 
wholly or in part, &c.; and Paulanias affirms, 
that he learned from thefe the immortality and 
tranfmigration of fouls. He next travelled into 
Periia to confult the magi about the religion of 
that country. He then returned into Italy, to 
the Pythagorean fchool at Tarcntum, where he 
endeavoured to improve his own fyttem, by in- 
corporating with it the dotfrine of Pythagoras, 
^ it was then taught by Archytas, Timarus, 
and others. And afterwards, when he vifited 
Sicily, he retained fuch an attachment to the 
Italic fchool, that, through the bounty of Diony- 
lius, he purchafed at a vaft price feveral books 
which contained the dodrine of Pythagoras, from 
Philolaus, one of his followers. Returning home 
richly ltored with knowledge of various kinds, Pla- 
to fettled in Athens, and formed a new fchool for 


demy. (See Academ us and Academy, Ik 

new fchool foon became famous, arc its 
was ranked among the moft eminent phikqfcv 
People of the firft diftindion in every depr^ 
frequented the academy. Even female-, cabl- 
ed in mens clothes, often attended hiskdiK. 
Among the illuttrious names which appeared 
catalogue of his followers are Dion the Smc.'a 
prince, and the orators Hyperides, Lycurgus U 
mofthenes, and Ifocrates. The diftmgu * 
putation of Plato brought upon him the a\] 
of hif former companions in the fchool of Socr r 
tes, and they loaded him with detraction arA<> 
loquy. From this fpirit, Xenopbou andhe,tk' 
they relate the difeourfea of their coma* sfr- 
ter, avoid mentioning one another. Diogewie 
Cynic ridiculed Plato’s dodtrine of ideas, 
midft of thefe private cenfures, however, tbep& 
lie fame of Plato daily increafcd ; and re- 
flates, among which were the Arcadians and TV 
bans, fent ambaffadors with earned lewfettn 
he would come over, not only to inftmd th* 
young men in philofophy, but alfo to prrir v 
them laws of government. The Cntoians, Sri* 
cufuns, Cretans, andEleans, fent alfo to hie: k 
did not go to any of them, but gave li«r- 
rules of governing to all. He lived fcfkf* 
foberly and chaftly. He was a man of pas’* 
tues, and exceedingly affable ; of which 
greater proof, than his civil manner of eoprfe; 
with the philofophers of his own times, 
pride and envy were at their height. Dw‘ 
piqued at the politenefs and fine tafte ft* 
took every opportunity of fnariing at bit t 
dined one day at hi3 tabic with other 
and, trampling upon the tapeftry with 
feet, faid, “ I trample upon the pride P-ito; - 1 
which P»ato wifely reparteed, “ With rtf- 
pride.” The fame of Plato drew difeipk*®" 
from all parts; among whom were 
Athenian, his fitter’s lbn, whom he ■-"'f 
fucceffor in the academy, and the great ArA^- 
The admiration of this illuftriouji manwu** 
confined to a few philofophers. He was 
elttem with feveral princes, particularly Arcw* 
laus king of Macedon, and Dionyfnw ty^ f 
Sicily. At three different periods he vifited t 
court of this latter prince, and made feverai h 
but unluccefsful attempts to fubdue his biu: 1 * 
fpirit. The profelled object (fays Dr EnirA 
his Uift. of Philof.) of Plato’s firft vifitttSic . 
which happened in the 40th year of his 
ing the reign of the elder Dionyfiu>, the ' : 
Hermoc rates, was, to take a fwrvty of the 
and particularly of Mount JEtna. Whiltkte 
Tided at Syracufe, he was employed in the 
tion of Dion, the king*s brother-in-law, wbc p' 
felled excellent abilities, though hitherto re** 
cd by a tyrannical government, and relax.** 
the luxuries of a licentious court. Difgui^ 
the debaucheries of the Syracufons, PM* 
voured to refeue his pupil from the gvwni ^ 
pravity. Nor did Dion difappoint bishop^ • 
looner hail he received a tafte of thatpM° f -> 
which leads to virtue, than he was fired v -' * 
ardent love of wifdom. Hoping that phik^r ' 
might produce the time effect upon D^?^' 
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rrocurrd an interview between Plato and the was at laft granted him, and he was fcnt home 
mt. During the conference, whiift Plato d if- loaded with rich prefent9. On his way to A- 
rfed on the happinefs of virtue, and the miferirs thens, parting through Elis during the celebration 
ruling injuftice and opprertion, Dionyfius took of tbc Olympic games, he was prefent at thi- ge- 
ict, ciifmirted him with difpltafure, and even neral aflembiy of the Greeks, and engaged lim- 
it J a defign againft his life. It was not with- verfal attention. From this narrative it appears^ 
difficulty that Plato tfcaped. A vtflel which that if Plato vifited the courts of princes it w.w 
brought over Pollis, a delegate from Sparta, chiefly from the hope of feeing his ideal plan of a 


fortunately then returning to Greece. Dion 
igcd Pollis to land Plato fafely in his native 
itry; but Dionyfius difcovered the dtfign, 
rm ’e Pollis promife, that he would either 
him to death, or fell him as a (lave. Poliis 
rdingly fold him in his native ifland of ALgi- 
Aiiicnris a Cyrenaic philol’opher diicovered 
danger, and purchafed his freedom for 30 
e, (84 1 . 10 s. Sterling,) and fcnt him home 
thens. Repayment being afterwards offered 
nicems by PUto*6 relations, he refufed the 
ey, faying, with that generous fpirit which 
philosophy infpires, that be faw no reafon 
the relations of Plato (hould engrofs to them- 
es the honour of ferving him. After a fhort 
■val, Dionyfius reoented of his unjuft refent- 
t, \nd wrote to Piato, requefting him to re- 
hU credit by returning to Syracufe; to which 

0 g*vc this high-fpirited anfwer, that phiiofo- 
would not allow him leifure to think of Dio- 
u». He was, however, prevailed upon by 
a to return to Syracufe, and take upon him 
education of Dionyfius the younger, the htir 
arent. He was received by Dionyfius I. with 

1 poflibic refpcCt ; but after feeing his friend 
Med, and being himfelf kept as a kind of pri- 
t at Urge in the palace, he was by the tyrant 
hack into his own country, with a promile 
both he and D>on fhould be recalled at the 
of the war in which the Sicilians were then 
iged. This prvimife was not fulfilled. The 
Jit wifhed for the return of Plato; but could 
refolve to rccal Dion. At laft, however, ha- 
[ probably protnifed that the philofophcr rtiould 
:this friend at the court of Syracufe, he pre- 
cdupon Plato to vifit that capital a third time. 
icq he arrived, the king met him in a magni- 
at chariot, and conducted him to his palace. 

Sicilians too rejoiced in his return ; for they 
td that the wifdom of P.ato wouid at length 
mph over the tyrannical fpirit of the prince, 
nyfius feemed wholly diverted of his former 
atmeots, liftened with apparent pleafurc to 
ph lofopher’s tlafti irie, and among other cx- 
Hoiis of regard, prefented him with 80 talents 
old. In the midft of a numerous train of phi- 
phers, Plato now poflefltd the chief inHu- 
‘ ‘♦•id authority 111 the court of Syractlfr, 
»lft Ariftippus was enjoying himfelf in fplcn- 
•uxury ; whiift Diogenes was freely indulg- 
es acrimonious humour; and whiift JEfchi- 
was gratifying his thirft attcr riches; Plato 
)orted the credit of philofophy with an air of 
•>ty» which his friends regarded as an uadica- 
°* tuperior wifdom, but which his enemies 
uted to pride. After all, Plato could not pre- 
U P°° Dionyfius to alter his fyftrm of policy, 
to rccal Dion from cxiie. At length Piato 
Jcfted permiflion to return to Greece, wbittfc 
r °*”XVU. PaaTlI. 


perfeift republic realized. Piato now devoted 
himfelf to fcience, and fpent the laft vear* of a 
long life in the inftrudtiou of youth. Having en- 
joyed the advantage of an athletic eomtilutiou, 
and lived all his days te ^peiatciy, he arrived at 
the 79th or 81ft year of his age, and died, in the. 
firft year of the 108th Olympiad. He parted his 
whole life in a ftate of celibacy, and therefore left 
no natural heirs, but transferred his effects bv will 
to his friend Adiamantus. The grove ana gar- 
den, which bad been the feene of his philofophU 
cal labours, at laft afforded him a fcpulchrc. 
Statues and altars were erelhcl to his memory; 
the day of his birth long continued *0 be cele- 
brated as a feftival by his followers; and his port- 
trait is to this day preferved in gems: but the 
moft lgfting monuments of his gemu* are his writ- 
ings, which have been tranfmitted, without ma- 
terial injury to the prtfent times. The character 
of this philofophcr has always been high. lie had 
a eomprehenfive underftanding, a yaft fund of vyi: 
and good tafte, great fwectnels of temper, all cul- 
tivated and refined by education and travel ; Co 
that he was honoured by his countrymen, 1 deem- 
ed by ftrangea, and adored by his fcholar^. The 
ancients thought more highly of piato than of 
all their philofophcr^: they always called h;m the 
Divine Plato ; and they refolved that his defeent 
lhould bf more than human, for Apuleius men- 
tions a common report, “ that his mother Peric- 
tionc, who was a very beautiful woman, was im- 
pregnated by Apollo in the lhape of a fpedre.” 
Plutarch, Suidas, and others, affirm this to have 
betn the common report at Athens. When he 
was an infant, his father Arilto went to Jiymrt- 
t iis, with his wife and child, to facrifice to the 
M\ilcs; and while they were bulled in the divine 
rite9, a fwarm of bees came and diftilled their ho- 
ney upon his lips. This, fays Tully, was confidered 
as a prefage of his future eloquence. The Greeks 
loved tables; thefe Ihow, however, what high re- 
fpcCt was paid to the memory of Piato. Tully 
adored him ; tells how he was juftly called by Pa- 
nxtius the divine, the mcjl 'wife, the mofl /acred, 
the Homer of philojlpben ; eut»tied him to Atti- 
eus, Dftu tile nojler ; thought, that if Jupiter had 
fpukeu Greek, he would have lpoken in Plato's 
language ; and made him fo implicitly his guide 
in wil'dom and phiiofophy, as to declare, that he 
had rather err with Plato than be right with any 
one clfe. But, panegyric afidc, Plato was cer- 
tainly a very woode*ful man, of an imagination a- 
mazingiy fertile, and of a moft copious eloquence. 
Yet the heat of fancy prevailing in his compo- 
pofition over his judgment, be was too apt to l'uar 
beyond the limits of earthly things, to range m 
the imaginary legions of general and abftnuftcd i- 
dcas; and therefore though there is always a great- 
nefs and id l:m:t y in his manner, he did im’ phi- 
* it n u lofoplige 
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lofophize fo much according to *ruth and nature 
as Ariftotle, though Cicero gives him the prefer- 
ence. The writings of Plato are all in the form of 
dialogue ; where he feemsto deliver nothing from 
himfelf, but every tiling as the fentiments and o- 
pinions of other?, of Socrates chiefly, of Tim at u, 
dec. He doe? not mention himfelf any where ex- 
cept once in his Pha*do, and another lime in his 
Apology for Socrates. His ftylt*, as Ariftotle ob- 
ferved, is betwixt profe and verier on which ac- 
count fomt h*ve no* fa upled to rack hi n with the 
poets. A better rcafon may be aligned for this ; 
his matter is oftentimes the offspring of imagi- 
nation, inftead of truths deduced from nature. 
The firft edition of Piato’s works in Greek was 
publifhed by Aldus at Vtnice in 15 1 j ; but a La- 
tin verfion by Marfihus Ficinus had been printtd 
there in 1491. They were reprinted together at 
Lyons in 15 88, and at Francfort in 1601. Henry 
Stephens, in K78, pave a moft beautiful and cor- 
rect edition of Plato’* works at Paris, with a new 
Latin verfion by Serranus, in 3 voU folio ; and 
this pafles for the heft edition of Plato: yet in 
many refptdto, if not in all, it is inferior to that 
of Ficinus. 

PLATOBERG, a mountain of Germany, in 
the ci-devant duchy of Deux-Ponts, now includ- 
ed in the French republic, and dtp. of the Rhine 
ar.d Mofelle. It was fortified by the* PruffUns, 
who held it as a ftrong hold in t 7 9 5 ; but the 
French took it by affauit in July 1794- It is four 
miles N. of Landau. 

PLATONIC, ad). relating to Plato, his philo- 
sophy, opinions, or the like. Thus, 

r. Platonic Loti denotes a pure fprritnal af- 
f-dtion, for which Plato was a great advocate, 
fubfifting between the different fexes, abftra&ed 
from all carnal appetite#, and regarding no other 
object but the mind and its beauties; which 
many perfons juflly reckon an impoflibilrty ; or it 
is a fincere dilinterefted 64cndfl»ip fubhfting be- 
tween perfonsof the fime fex, abftrafttd from any 
ielfilh views, and regarding no other objeft than 
the perfon ; and fuch love or friemlfhip certain- 
ly has a foundation in nature; and hiftory fa- 
cred and profane records glorious inftances; wit- 
nefs Jonathan and J>ayid ; Orestes and Py- 
lades, Achilla and Patroclus; Damon 
and Pythias, &c. 

2. Platonic FnivosopirY. See Philoso- 
phy, Sett, f; Plastic, $ 4 ; and Platonism. 

3. Platonic Trinity. See Platonisms 

4 . Platonic Year, or the Great Year, is a 
period of time determined by the revolution of 
the equinoxes, or the fpace wherein the liars and 
conftellations return to their former places, in 
refpe<fl of the equinoxes. The platonic year, ac- 
cording to Tycho Brahe, is 25816, according to 
Ricciolus 25910, and according to Caflini 24800 
years. This period once accomplifhed, it was an 
opinion among the ancients that the wrtrld was 
to begin anew, and the fame ieries of things to 
turn over again. 

PLATONISM, 11. /. the philofophy of Plato, 
which was divided into three branches, theology ^ 
tkrficsj and mathematics . Under theology was 
comprehended mctaphyfics and ethics, or that 


wh'ch in modern language is called mrd p&> 
fophy. Plato wrote iikewife on 
with fuch inferiority to his pUpt! Ardtute, th- 
ins works in that department ot fcitnee zk& 
dom mentioned. The ancient philcfopfe*& 
wavs began their theological fyltem* with £4, 
lit ions on the nature of the gods, and theLcrv 
tion of the worid ; and it was a fopdav.cMai la- 
trine with them, that from nothing Mating 10 
profit d. They believed that a proper aratius • 
impoflihle even to Omnipotence, and that to r*' 
production of ary thing, a material >s rot xt* :• 
cffinry than an efficient caufe. (See METAmn:, 
6 <t 7 . XXXV.) That with rcfpttt to thi; jej/. 
tant i,u ftion, Plato agreed with hi? prtuect&r* 
and contemporaries, appears evidest frun! l < 
whole tenor of his Tim* us. Wc agree wit- Dr 
Enfield in thinking, that in Ibis dialogue, 
comprehends his whole dodtrfbe onthcfvnae* 
of the 01 iverfr, mutter is fo manifeftly (pokes a 
as eternally co-txilhrg with God, that thiiprt 
of bis dotftrine coaid not have been iriftakcn ty 
rio many learned ard able writers had tfey wt 
been feduce<l by trie dtlire of eftaM! 3 iing a coin- 
cidence of dodrine between the wntino of P&& 
and M fes. It is certain that neither Cicero, A* 
puleius Alcinous, nor even Chalcidius, 
ftood Plato in any other fenfe than as idaft? 
two primary and incorruptible priocpevW 
and matter ; to which we have rtafonto#* 
third, namely ideas. The paffages qaatrfbf 
thofc who maintain the contrary opinioo,fcf® 
means anfwcr their purpofe. Plato, indeed, dh 
God the parent of the unrverfc % and fpfdttrft* 
as “ forming animate and inanimate bbngs,ttiek 
did not before cxift :** but’thefe cxprrfcwd* 
not 'imply that this offspring of Deity was prrfa- 
ced from nothings or that no prior nutterfliW' 
from which they were formed. 
whole Timreus, Plato fuppofes two 
independent caufcs of ail things; 
which aff things are made, which is God;fe* 
ther, that from which all things are nude,#* 
is matter. He diftinguifhes between God,»* 
t«.r, and the univerfe, and fuppofes the Artto» 
of the world to have formed it out of am*&» 
pre-exiftent matter. Matter, according to 
is an eternal and infinite principle. Hu &&& 
on this head is thus explained by Cicero: “Mi- 
ter, from which all things are produced aodKfflj 
ed, is a fubltance without form or quality, M 
capable of receiving aTl form?, aad uodtipn 2 ?® 
very kind of change; in which, however, it 
fullers annihilation, but merely a fclottoa 
parts, which are in their nature infinitely ditisj 
and move in portions of fpace which are®®* 
finitely diviftble. When that principle wind* 
call quality is moved, and ad* upon mJttttj 
undergoes an entire change, and thofe 
produced, from which arif'es the diveHiMJ 
cohtrent fyfiem of the univerfe.” PUtoJ*? 
fiffs upon the notion, that matter has ong* 
no form, but is capable of reccirtng any. 
it the mother and receptacle of forms, 
nion of which with matter the univerfe 
perceptible to the fenfes; and maintain t^f . 
vilible world owes its forms to the energy 
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itine intelle^hiai nature. Our author is fupport- the doctrine of the creation was taught iti the a- 


1 in drawing this inference by the teftiinony of 
I'ogenes Laertius, who lurtty undcrftood the 
nguage and opinions of *Piato better than the 
oft accomplilhed modem -fcholar can pretend 
>do; y t the learned Dr Oribne has exprelied 
cat furpriie that any one fliouid confuicr mat- 
r as having been, in Plato's opinion, uncreated ; 
id he affirms, that Laertius, inltead of allerting 
iat fpirit and matter were the principles of ad 
lings, ought to have faid that Cod atone, in Pin- 
t's eftimation, was their original. To prove this, 
‘gives from the Timaeus a quotation, in which 
ato declares that Cod framed heaven and earth, 
id the inferior deities; and that as he fafhtoned, 
he pervades all nature. He obferves, that Gi- 
ro denominates the god of Plato the maker, and 
e god of Ariftotle only the governor, of the 
ond. And, to fatisfy thufe who demand a proof 
ftato’s having taught a real creation, he affirms 
at his writings abound with declarations on the 
hjc&, of which the meaning cannot be milap- 
chended. But the declarations of Piato on 
tsfubjeCf appear by no means explicit ; and the 
ference which Dr Ogiivie dr a A from the words 
Cicero feems not to flow necefl’arily from the 
ife of thofe^words. That Plato believed God 
have framed the heaven and the earth, and to 
i»e fajbiomd all nature, is a pofition which has 
»er been controverted ; but between framing 
fajbtoning the chaos, and calling the univer/e 
rtncxiftence fr>m nonentity, there 4 s an infinite 
Klan obvious difference. The difttn&ion made 
f Cicero between the God of Plato and the God 
Ariftotle is juft, but it will not bear the fuper- 
udure which Dr Ogilvie builds upon it. Aril- 
tic maintained the Eternity of the world in its 
dent form. Plato taught that the tirft matter 
in time reduced from a chaotic Hate into 
by the power of the Demiurgus ; but no- 
ing in his writings declares his belief that the 
9 matter was itfelf created. The learned Gud- 
wth, who wilhed, like Dr Ogilvie, to find a co- 
gence of do<ftrhie between the theology of 
*0 and that of the Golpel, exerted all his abi- 
i« to prove that Piato taught a proper crea- 
0 ; but he laboured in vain. He gives a num- 
r of quotations in fupport of his pofition ; of 
tich wr (hall here infrrt only thole two upon 
hch D- Ogiivie feems to lay the greateft ftrefs. 
do, (fays he) calls the one God, “ lie that 
ket earth, and heaven, and the gods, and doth all 
both in beav.n, and hell , and under .the 
*b.” And, again, “ he by whofe cfliciency 
lamgp of the world were afterwards made 
** toey were not before .” Both Cudworth and 
vit think f ins laft fentence an explicit decla- 
1 *f Piato^s belief in the creative power of 
' i ‘ : hut that they are miftaken has been cvin» 

I by Moffieim with a force of argument which 
* almit of no reply. Molheim thinks that 
d '-’orth wasmifledby too implicit a confidence 
Frcinus ; a id it is not impoflible that Dr Ogil- 
f miy have been fwayed by the authority of 
d vorth. That inteKft exifled antecedent to 
^ >dirs is indeed a Piato •»;«- docma, from which 
Ogiivie, after Cud worth, wiffies to infer that 


cademy; but Dr Ogilvie knows, and no man 
.knew better than -Cud worth, that Piato, with e- 
very other Greek philofophcr, diftingu flied be- 
tween body and matter ; and that though he held 
the priority of intendl to the former, it by no 
means follows that 'lie beheved it to have exifled 
antecedent to the latter. That he believed mind, 
or rather foul (for he diftingmflies between the 
two), to be the capfe or principle of motion, can- 
not be denied ; but we are not therefore autho- 
rised to conclu !e that lie tike wife believed it to 
be the caufe of the exiflence of matter. That he 
believed mind to be the moil ancient of all things, 
taking the word things in the mnfl abfoiute lenfe, 
cannot be true, fmee by Dr Ogilvie's own ac- 
knowledgment he held the exiflence and eternity 
of ideas, not to add that he belie ed re t* or r«- 
the fit ft hypoflaiis in his trinity, to be lu- 
perior to mind and prior to it, though not in 
time, yet in the order of nature. When, there- 
fore, he calls mind the moil ancient of ail things , 
he muft be fuppofed to mean only that it is more 
ancient than all bodies and inferior fouis. It is no 
reflection on Plato that be could not, by the ef- 
forts of his own reafon, acquire any notion of a 
proper creation*; lince we, who have the advan- 
tage of his writings, and of writings infinitely 
more valuable, find it extremely difficult, it not 
impoflible, to conceive how any thing can begin 
to be. We believe the faCt on the authority of 
revelation*; but fliould certainly have never agi- 
tated fuch a qudtion, had it not been Rated to 
us by writers infpired with celcftial wifdom. In 
the Platonic cofinogony wt cannot therefore 
doubt but that the eternity of the was 

taken for prantetl. But Plato did not believe it 
to have a finglc form or quality which it did not 
receive either from the Demiurgus or the P/yehe — 
the ad or 3d perfon of his trinity. Except Aril- 
totle, all the Greek phiiofophers, who were not 
materialists, held nearly the lame opinions re- 
specting the origin of the world ; fo that in exa- 
mining their fyflems, we {hall be greatly imfled 
if we understand the terms incorporeal and imma- 
terial as at all fynonymous. It was aifo a doc- 
trine of Plato, that there is in matter a neccffiary 
but blind and refractory force ; and that hence 
anfes a propenfity in matter to disorder and de- 
formity, which is the caule of all the imperfec- 
tion winch appears in the works of God, and the 
origin of evil. Gn this fiibjedt Piato writes with 
wonderful ohfeurity, but he appears to have 
thought, that matter, Tom its nature, refills the 
will of the Supreme Artificer, fo that he cannot 
perfectly execute his defigns ; and that this is the 
caufe of the mixture of good and evil in the ma- 
terial world. Plato, however, was no matenalilt. 
He taught, that there is an intel igent catiie, 
which is the origin of all lpiritual being, and the 
former of the material world. The nature of 
this great being he pronounced it difficult to dil- 
cover. The exiflence of G<>d he infeired from 
the marks of intelligence, which appear in the 
form and arrangem nt of bodies in the vsfible 
world : and from the unity of tr.c material fyf- 
tem hr concluded, that ti c mind by which it was 
.N }i n n a lonr.ed ' 
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formed flluft be ome. God, according to Piatp, fpirit, of whom the earth, properly lb gM,« 
is the fupreme intelligence, incorporeal, without the body, confifted, according to hi®, d'Mft 
beginning, end, or change, and capable of being matter , and of pure intelligence* framed to«tee 
fkrrceivcd only by the mind. His notions of God the machinery of nature. The Supreme 
are indeed exceedingly refined, and fuch as it is placed him in the middle of tUc earth*, *th,a 
difficult to fuppOfe that he could ever have ac- the vivid idea of Plato, Teemed itfcit to at, a 
cj uirtrd, but from fome obfeure remains of prime* conlequence of an influence that was fell soo 
val tradition. In the Divine Nature he believed part of it. Prom this itat his power is rtpros* 
that there are two, and probably three, bypqftafis* ed as being extended on all fides to the otaac, 
whom he called r$ » and c# i*, »»« and The mit of the heavens ; conferring life, and pit in* 

firft he confidered as felf-cxiftent, and elevated ing harmony in the various and complicated ps? 
far above all mind and all knowledge ; calling of the univerfe. Upon this being God wekft 
him, by way of eminence* the being* or the one. with peculiar complacency after haring fcrcsd 
The only attribute which he acknowledged in hrtn as an image of himferf, and gate bcatyjal 
this perfon was goodnefs ; and therefore he fre- perfect proportion to the manlion which be ta 
quently ftyles him r« •ytJn—tbe good , or effentiaj deftined to occupy. The Supreme Ban* fad 
goodnefs . The sd he confidered as mind, the out from this original mind innumerable 
nvifdom or renfoit of the firft, and the maker of the inferior order, endowed with principles 
world; and therefore he flyies him and fon ; and he committed to divinities df {tasty 

The 3d he always fpeaks of as the rank the talk of inverting tbefe in material to** 
r oul of the world ; and hence calls him or and of difperfing them as inhahitauts ot tht m, 

'bvxt * He taught that the Jecona is a ne- moon, and other ceieflial bodies. He taugdia^ 

ceil'afy emanation from the firft , and the third that at death the human foul is rmuited to «c 
from the fecond* or perhaps from the firft and fe» ' K$u ******* as to the fource from whies it > 

eond. Plato often a Herts, as fuperior to the fed- riginalty carnet Such is the third perfon oitk 
moving principle, an immoveable ***, or intellect, Platonic triad, as we find his nature aod xw* 
which was properly the demmrgut or framer of butes accpntthf Actsd by Dr 
the world ; and above thi* bytpjlafis one molt fim- Chriltian philosopher wifi not requi*e**kr 
pie and abfoiutely perfect being, who is cotilider- proof, that the triad of l\at«> differ* dosty*! 
ed in his Theology as the original deity* in from the Trinity of the Scriptures. Tbxtahe* 

contradiflindion from the others, who are only trine on this fubjed ihould be uiaccsnlcxit* 
4 m •« 4 i 9 v. Thcfe do&rmes are to be gathered roneout, can excite no wonder ; whtiftitad^ 
from his works at large,' particularly from his SR- confcfied to have fuch a reficiiBincctolkBA 
trtxns* P bile bus. Sopbifta , and JSp indmitc but there is and to be (b incapable of being prowl tw ftafcs* 
a pailage in his id epiflle to Dionytiqs, in anfwer ing from effcfts to caufcs, that wc cwkd 
to a letter in which that monarch had re quired doubt of his having inherited it by tndiOo**nrt 
him to give a more explicit account of the nature though we had not complete evidence than® 8 * 
of God* in which the doaftrine of a Trinity Teems thing very fimiiar to it waft taught k»g hetat 
to be dircdtly alTerted., 14 The Lord of Nature him, not only by Pythagoras and 
(fays Plato) is furrounded on ali Tides by bis but by tht philosophers of the eaft. 
works: whatever is, exiits by his perzniffion : he cofittogony there is another principle, 
is the fountain and fource of excellence : around teriups, it poffibl y tdmg yrtaW** 

the ad perfon are placed things of the id order ; This is his iotel|edQsl fyfteoi of 
^nd aroupd the 3d thofe of the 3d degree*.” Of not eaTy to collect from his writings, 
this obfcure pafTage a very fatisfa&ory explana- confidered a ■ . -jees, or * 

tion is given in Dr Ogiivic’s ! ogy of Plato , to archetypal fount* which had fubfidedliva^ 
wh<ch we refer the reader. The account given nity in the or ditine foftdkA. Oitto>JJ 
above of the Platonjc Trinity is abiy fupported ject he writer with fuch exceeding ohfcan^»J 
by the Do dor. In treating of the eternal emana- men of the firft eminence, both atnuog^HB 
tion of the fecond and thud Hypoftafes from the cients and the modern* 5 , have differed 
firft, the philolophtrs of the academy compare real meaning. Some have fuppi fed. bj aflfl 
them to light and beat proceeding from the fun. he meant real beings fubhftmg from ctcuisi™ 
Plato himfelf, as quoted by Dr Cudworth, illuf* dependent of all uiriods, an.i leparatc 
t rates his dodrine by the fame com pari fon. The matter ; and that of theft ideas ho cooccir^^M 
rcfemblance which this trinity of Plato bears to to he living, and others to be 
that revealed in the gofpel, nuifl be obfervtd by this manner his doctrine ift interpreted by 
^very reader; but the two dofh n< 9 ire in feme lian among t Le ancients, by the celebrate d flj 
rtlbed 8 exceedingly diflinuhir. Tht third hypo- ef ^mong the moderns ; and by many tfwM 
ftafi; iii the Platonic fyfttm appears m no point qually learned, candid, and acute. ButCs^H 
ot vu;w co-ordinate with the firft or fecond. In- and his annotator Mothcim, contend, that 
deed the firft is elevated far above the fecond, and ideal world Pinto meant nothing more tbssj 
the third funk ftili farther beneath it, being con- there exifttd from eternity id the**?*, 
fider^d as a mere foul upmerfed in matter, and of God* a noton of everything wlucb^J 
forming with the corporeal world, to which ii is time to be made. This is certainly ncuck^H 
united, one compound animal. Nay, it is nut probable, than that fuch a man as Pwt° 
certain, that Piato confidtred his *fp*v have fuppofed, tliat time UC IdmcwhfTCiiJ 

as a pure fpirit, or as having iubfiltea from eier- rramunaane ipace real living incorporeal bjB 
pity as a dilbutf JtfypoJlafij. 44 This governing eating ar.d drtnkingi which arc ihehUttUwjH 
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animals which c«er have been or ever will be eat- ed famous, which were fuperior to the foul* 
iog and drinking in this world. Yet Mofhcira ac- men, and (truck off by the Demiurgus from the 
knowledges, that if the controverfy were to be foul of the world. O thefe the reader will find 


decided by the votes of the learned, he is doubt- 
ful whether it would be given for or againft him ; 
and Cudworth owns, that on this fubjedt Piato’s 
language cannot be vindicated. This indeed is 
true, for Plato contends, that his ideas are not 
>nly the objects of fcience, but alfo the proper or 
jhyfica! caufes of all things here below; that the 
dra of fimilitude is the eattfe of the retemblance 
x-twetn two globes ; and tue idea of diflimilitude 
he caufe that a globe does not refemble a pyra- 
nid : he likewife calls them euemt, ejjcnces or fub- 
Ounces, and many of his followers have pronoun- 
ce! them to be animals . Dr Enfield, having ob- 
rmd, that foine of the admirers of Plato con- 
md, that by ideas exiftmg in the reafon of God, 
cthing more is meant than conceptions formed 
1 the Divine mind, controverts this opinion with 
luch clfe&. “ By ideas, Plato (fays he) appears 

> have meant fomcfhing much more myftei ious ; 
imely, patterns or archetypes lubfifting by them- 
Ives, as real beings, «*}« 111 the Divine rea- 
»n, as in their original and eterrtel region, and if- 
»ng thence to give form to fenlibie things, and 
» become objects of contemplation and fcience 

> rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Ti- 
*us, that 0 k«ynrfii*s r* the reafon of God, 
mvprehends exemplars of all things, and that 
ns reafon is one of the primary caufcs of things, 
lotarch fays, that Plato fuppufts three princi- 
k*» God, Matter, and I lea, jtiftin Martyr, 
fctdo-Origen, and others, afl'ert tne fame thing, 
tot this is the true Platonic dodrine of ideas 
spears probable from the maimer in which Plato 
tmtd bis fyftem of opinions concerning the ori- 
n of things. 4 Having been from his youth (fays 
nftotie) converfant with Cratylus, a difciple of 
eraclitus, and inftru&ed in the doctrine of that 

that ail fenlibie things are variable, and 
unot be proper obj«.<ft< of fcience, be reafonably 
•nduded, that if there be any Inch thing as 
*nce, there mud exift, befi ‘es fenlibie objects, 
attain permanent natures, perceptible only by 
* intellect/ Such natures, divine in their ori- 
n, and eternal and immutable in fhtir exiftencc, 
admitted into his fyftem. and called them ideas, 
hbie things were regarded by Plato as fleeting 
tdcs, and ideas as the only permanent iubftan- 
*• Thefe he conceived to be tht proper objects 
fcience to a mind raifed by divine contempla- 
n above the perpetually varying lcenes of the 
itenai worId. ,, It was a fundamental doctrine 
the fyftem of Plato, that the Deity formed the 
ttenal world after a perfect model, conliltmg of 
>fe ideas which had eternally fubiifted in his 
m reafon ; and yet, with apparent contradic- 
ts he calls this model “ye^-cxiftent, ir#divilible, 
1 eternally generated” Nay, he talks of it as 
ng intelligent as well as eternal, and wholiy 
Fcrcnt from the tranfeript?, which are fubjetfed 
our infpc&ion. There is fo much myftery, 
’fufion, and apparent abfurdity, in the whc«c 
this f/ftem, as it has come down to us, that it 
urprtfing, that P*ato fliould have had fo many 
Hirers. With almoft every ancient thrift of 
:cc?j Plato^believcd in an order of beings call- 


fome account under DjtMON and Polytheism# 
We mention them here becaufe they make an im- 
portant appearance in Plato’s fyftem of phyfics# 
which was built upr,n them. He taught, that the 
vifible world was formed by the Supreme Archi- 
tect, uniting eternal and immutable ideas to the 
firft matter; that the univerfe is one animate^ 
being, including within its limits all animated na- 
tures: that, in the formation of the vifible and 
tangible world, fire and earth were firft formed* 
and were afterwards united by means of air and 
water; that fiom perfett parts one perfect whole 
was produced, of a fphcrical figure, asmoft beau- 
tiful in itfeif, and belt fuited to contain all other 
figures ; that the elementary parts of the world 
are of regular geometrical forms, the particles of 
earth being cubical, thofe of fire pyramidical* 
thofe of air in the form of an oftohedron, and 
thofe of water in that of an icofohcdron ; that 
thefe are adj utted in number, meafure, and pow- 
er, in perfect conformity to the geometrical law# 
of proportion ; that the loul which pervades this 
fphere is the caulc of its revolution round its 
centre ; and, taftly, that the world will remain 
for ever, hut that by the action of its animating 
principle, it accompiiflies certain peiiods, within 
which every thing returns to its ancient piaceand 
(fate. This periodical revolution of nature is 
called the Platonic or great year. (See 
Platonic, § a.) Plato, preparatory to the ftu- 
dy of ail pliilofophy, required from his dilci- 
ple* a know«edge of the elements of Mathema- 
tics. In his Republic, he makes Giaucus, one of 
the fpeakers, recommend thtm for their ufeful- 
nefs in human life. Concerning policy, Plato 
has written at l.irce in lu* Republic and in his Dia- 
logue on Laws, He was fo fond of his own ideas 
011 this fcibjeft, that it was chiefly the hope of 
having an opportunity to realife his plan of a re- 
public, which induced him to vifit the court of 
Dtonyliiis. But they who are converfant with 
mankind, and capable of calmly inveftigating the 
fpnngs of human anions, will eafily perceive that 
his projects were chimerical, and cou ! d only have 
originated in a mind replete with philofophicai 
enthufiafm. Of this nothing can be a clearer 
proof than the delign of admitting in his repub- 
lic a community of women, to give reaf n an tx- 
tire controu 1 over defire. The main objtft of l.ts 
political inftitutions appears to have been, the 
iubjugation of the paflions and appetites, by 
means of the abftratf contemplation ot ideas. A 
fyftem of policy, raiftd upon fuch fanciful 
grounds, cannot merit a more diftin# con tide ra- 
tion.” Such is genuine Platonism as it was 
taught in the old academy by the founder of the 
fchool and hU immediate followers ; but whcA 
Arceliiaus was placed at the head of the acade- 
mics, great innovation! were introduced both in- 
to their doflrincs and mode of teaching. (See 
Arcesilaus.) This man was therefore confi- 
dered as the founder of what was afterwards call- 
ed the middle academy. Being a profcfl’ed feep- 
tic, he earned his maxim of uncertainty to fuch 
a height^ as to alarm the general body of phiU- 

fopbers, 
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fopbers, offend the governors of the ftate, and pan with the three laft finger*. 3d. Sere 
firing juft odium upon the very name of the aca- fmall of the butt with the above tOr« fcoger 
demy. At length Carneades , one of the difciples VI. Load. iff. Face to the le+t on Hoth b « *- 
of this fchool, relinquilhine fome of the moreob- t -t tnc right toe may pom* drrtcrty to totter, 
noxious tenets of Arceiilaus, founded what has and the body be a very littic faced to tklA 
fccen called the nezv academy with very littic im- 1 : at the fame time the hrc«uvk uor.ya 

provement on the principles of the middle. See itrft litlc without linking it. It flimi'd, mtkiSf. 
Carneades. Under one or pther of thefc forms met r aimof> perpcRdivulir,('urr 

fbatonifm found its way into the Roman repub- the inu/./.le only a fmall degree broughtfuret 
lie. Cicero was a Platonift, and one of the great- and a:* foon as it i* fteady there, ft murt intes 
vft ornaments of the fchool. A fchool of Plato- be forced down within a inches of the gruuno,®! 
nifts was likewife founded in Alexandria in the butt nearly oppotite ti e left heel, and ft.rfi;* A 
ad century of the Chrifiian era; but their doc- itfe»f ldmewhat hoped, and dwcttly totk 
trines differed in many particulars from thofe the rip ht hand at the lame inftant catebe* tae 
taught in the three academies. They profeffed muzzle, m order to ftcadv it. *1. Shoe uc 
to leek truth wherever *hey could find it, and to P »wdcr into the barrel pRtting in aitcriti^pJ- 
Collet their dogmas from every fchool. They P' r and ball. y. Seize the top of the rami 
endeavoured to ben l fome of the principles of with the forc-fingcr and thumb. YU./farvJ* 
Plato into a conformity with the doctrines of the rf d t 1 it . force the ramrod half out, an 1 ’ tt 
gofptl ; and they incorporated with the whole handed exactly m the middU. id.Dofi’. 

many of the maxims of Ariftotle and Zeno, and entirely out, and turning it with the uhaktfl 
4 iot a few of the fictions of the caft. Their fyftem an«i arm extended from you, put itoKMltf 
was therefore extremely heterogeneous, and fel- the barrel. YIU. Raw dozvn Curing, if'.i *. 
dom to rational as that of the philofopher after the ramrod down, holding r 


whole name they were called, and of whofe doc- 
trines we have given fo copious a detail. See Am- 
monii’s, Eclectics, and Plotinus) 
PLATONIST, ». f. A nhiiofonher, who a- 
dopts the fentiments and fyftem of Plato. 

To PLATONIZE, u. n. [p!atrmi^o y Lat.] To 
adopt and imitate the ftylr, fentiments andphilo- 
fopby of Plato. See To Philonize. 

(1.) * PLATOON, n. f [a corruption of pelo- 
ton , Fr.] A fmall fquare body of mulkrteers, 
drawn out of a battalion of foot, when they form 
the hollow fquare, to ftrengthen the angles: the 
■grenadiers are generally thus pofted ; yet a party 
from any other divriion i« called a platoon , when 
intending too far from-^hc main body. Military 
Via.— 

In comely wounds fhall bleeding worthies 
Hand, 

Webb’s fir n platoon , and Lumly’s faithful band. 

Ticket . 

(».) Platoon Exercise, an important branch 
of military fervicc, which is the ft quel of the 
Manual Exercise and the regulaiiors refpec- 
ting which are pubiifhed along with thofe ret pec- 
ting the former. The fbliowin'e is an abftraft of 
the Platoon Ex f. rcili, as altered and abridged 
by his Majefty's Command, April 10. 1791,” 
•and publilhed at London, in 1795, by Wii.iam 
Tawcett, Adjutant General “ to be invariably 
pra&ifcd by Hd whole army.” The Platoon Ex- 
ercise is alway- \ ' be done with ranks ciof-d, 
except at the Dr;!.. Words of Command. 
4. u Make ready As fu H, bring the firelock to 
the recover , and imtantiy cocking, ift. Slip the 
left hand along the flmg as far as tne f • ed o r 
the firelock, and bring the piece down to H. Pre~ 
fent , ftepping back about fix inches to the rear 
•with the right foot. II! Fire. After firing, dr op 
the firelock brilkly to .'riming petition. ad. 
Jlalf cock. IV. Handle Cartridge, ift. Draw the 
cartridge from the pcuc-i. ad. Bring it to the 
mouth, holding it between the fou tciL'cr aim 
thumb, and bite -off tin* too c it. V. Pin . »■* 
fihake fome powder into the *>an. ad. Shut toe 


the middle till the hand touches t&e 
ai. Slip the fore- finger and thumb to the 
end, without letting the ramrod fall 
the barrel. 3d. Puih the cartridge wdldma 
the bottom. 4th. $trikt it two very qnettase* 
with the ramrod, aft. Draw the raari W 
out, catching it backhanded, a d. Dn« 
t ’ rclv out, turning it very bn(kly traAi Jfct* 1 * 
the arm extended, and put it into the )oopid*rc 
it as quick ns poffibie to the bottom; thenfc^ 
the proper front, the finger and thu»b, * tk 
right hand holding the rainrod, asintbet*^ I 
immediately previous to drawing it, andttehtft 
raift d two inches from the ground. Srfe ® 
ton of thr muzzle fmartly with the rigfci * 
order to fix the bayonet, and ramrod, cu.tr e»* 
lv, and at the fame time throw it 
one motion, to the ftiouidcr. N. B. 
butts are not to come to the ground 
bout, ns accidents may happen fiou* it. yttwd 
arc permitted, whiie loading, to be lo 
bin it n.uft he done without noife, ando*® 41 * 
ner imperceptible in the front. EihHa tw, ip 
OK PRIMING AVI) LOADING -QUICK- 
1 ] mmc-d. I. P'imeand Load, ift. Brrtgft**, 

10. k down in one brilk motion to the 

fit ion, the thumb of the right hand p aced n*»i 
the pan cover, or fttt I ; toe finger^ clcnciw:*^ 
the cibow a little turned out, fo that thr w 

11, ty be clear of the cock. ad. Open tN 

li.r.iwing up the ftce‘, with a ftrong mutiofl® Jj 
right arm, turning the elbow in, and kecyr? J 
foetock fteady in the left hand. jd. Bnnf W 
hand rcaind to the pouch, and draw uit tkjjj 
tik.'gi . T he reft as above defer vbed, 
that, in tb' qui k loaoing, all the motion*^?! 
b- done wrh rr.u» h difpatch a* . 

' dicrs taking thei; time, from the fiugc* 1 
• ront, for cr.fi ng over* and JLo Id* nog *7 j 
» : m j’ three deep, t n e priming pofu ton lor 


k i* the 1 eight * f t^r wadth.ii* 
tor the cent • . r.u k, alrout the middkC 5 
rach; and t r n, rear rank, clofc I® 
all , the firelock, in all thefe pofiticob 15 ^. 
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ptperfctfly horizontal. Explanation or the the right a full pace* at the fame time placing thtf 
)sition of each rank in the FIRINGS, left heel about lix inches before the point of the 


■out 'auk, kneeling. II. Make ready. Bring the 
tiock brilky up to the recover, catching it in 
e left hand ; and, without (topping, fink down 
th a quick motion upon the right knee, keep- 
5 the left foot fait, the butt end of the firelock* 
the fame moment, failing upon the ground; 
cn cock* and inftantly (eize the cock and fteel 
ijether in the right hand, holding the piece firm 
the left, about the middle of that part which is 
tween the lock and the fwcll of the ftock :'the 
intofthe left thumb to be clofe to the fwell, 

\ pointing upward*. As the body is finking, 

: right knee is to be thrown fo far back, that 
: lctt leg may be right up and down* the right 
>t a httle turned out, the body ftraight, and 
: head a9 much up as if ihouldered ; the fire- 
:k muft be upright, and the butt about four 
hes to the right of the infide of the left foot. 
. Prefent. Bring the firelock down firmly to the 
fent, by Hiding the left hand, to the full extent 
the arm, along the (ling, without letting the 
►tion Hell; — the right hand at the fame time 
inging up the butt by the cock fo high againft 
: right (boulder, that the head may not be too 
icb lowered in taking aim ; the right cheek to 
clofe to the butt ; the |eft eye (hut, and the 
idle finger of the right hand on the trigger, look 
>ng the barrel with the right eye from the breech 
i to the muzzle, and remain fteady. IV. Fire . 
ill the trigger ftrong with the middle finger, 
d a foon as fired, fpring up nimbly upon the 
t leg, keeping the body eredt and the left foot 
1, and bringing the right heel to the hollow of 
’ left ; at the fame inftant drop the firelock to 
: pruning pofition, the height of the waiftband of 
‘ breeches ; half cock ; hand cartridge, and go 
with loading motions, as before deferibed. 
« r e rank . I. Make Ready. Spring the firelock 
Ikiytothe recover ; as foon as the left hand 
testhc firelock above the lock, raife the right 
ow a little* placing the thumb of that hand u- 
n the cock* with the fingers open on the plate 
the lock, and then, as quick as poffible, cock 
* piece, by dropping the elbow* and forcing 
*n the cock with the thumb, ftep at the fame 
te with the right foot a moderate pace to the 
ht, and keeping the left faft, feize the fmall of 
b#tt with the right hand : The piece muft be 
d in this pofition perpendicular, and oppoftte 
left fide of the face, the butt clofe to the bread, 
not preiTedf the body ftraight apd full to the 
and the head erect. II. Prefent . As io the 
rgoiog explanation for the front rank. III. 
e- Pull the trigger ftrong with the middle fin- 
» apd, as foon as fired, bring the firelock to 
priming pofition, about the height of the (lo- 
ch ; the reft, as in explanation of priming and 
ling — with this difference only, that the left 
t ii to be drawn up to the right, at the fame 
c that the firelock is brought down to the prim- 
pofition; and that, immediately after the fire- 
k is thrown up to the (houlder, the men fpring 
the left again, and cover their file leadtrs. 
irRank. 1 . Make Ready . Recover and cock, 
before direfted for the center rank, and as the 
lock is brought to the recover, ftep brifkly to 


right foot. — The body to be kept ftratghr, ana a& 
Iquare to the (ront as poftihle. II. Prefent . As- 
ia explanation for the center rank, remembering, 
only the difference of the priming pofition for 4 
this rank, as before deferibed ; alter firing and 
ihouldering, the men ftep, as the centre rank 
does. III. Fire . In firing with the front rank 
Jtanding , that rank makes ready, See. as fpecified 
in the article relative to the platoon exercife . N. B. 
In giving words of command, as well in as out oi* 
the ranks, officers are to (land perfectly fteady* 
and in their proper pofition ; their fwords held 
firmly In the full of the right hand,, with the upper 
part of the biade relting againft the (boulder, the, 
right wrift againft the hip, and the elbow drawr. 
back. Firing by Platoons. The officers, in-, 
ftead of giving the words, platoon , make ready , 
prefent, fire, art to pronounce the words fliort, a» 
for inftance, toon, ready , p ent, fire . In firing by 
platoons, or divifions, the officers commanding 
them are to ftep out one pace, on the clofe of tbe 
preparative, and face to the left towards their, 
men : They there (land perfe&ly fteady till the 
leaft part of the general, when they ftep back a- 
gaiu into their proper interval**, all at the fame 
time.: — After a divifion has fired, the right hand 
man of it fteps out one pace, in front of the offi- 
cer, but ftUl keeping his own proper front, and' 
gives the time for cafting about an (\ Jhouldtring, af- 
ter which he falls back again into his place in the 
front. The flugel man of a battalion is alfo to 
keep his front, in giving the time of exercife. In 
firing by grand divifions, the center officer falls 
back, on the preparative, into the fourth rank* 
and is replaced by the covering feijeant.” 

PLATS, n. f. in fea language, the flat ropes* 
ufed to keep the cable from gulling. Afh. 

PLATTEN, a town of Bohemia, iu Leitme- 
ritz ; 4 miles E. of Kamnitz, 

PLATTENBURG, a town of Upper Saxony* 
in Prienitz ; 4 miles x E. of Wilfnack. 

* PLATTER, n. f. [from plate.] A large diffi* 
generally of earth. — 

The fervants wafh the platter . Dryden . 

— Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger* 
or large platter is underftood. Dryden . 

(1.) PLATTSBURG* or ) an extenfivc town- 
. (x.) PLATTSBURGH, J (hip of New York*, 
in Clinton county, on the W. bank of Lake 
Champlain, about 300 miles N. of New York. Ia 
1 790, it contained 445 citizens, and 13 (lives. Ia 
1796, 14a of the citizens were qualified to be e- 
lettors. 

(1.) Plattsburgh, the capital of the above 
townlhip, has a church, court houfe, and gaol* 
with artifts in almott every branch. Courts of 
Common Pleas, and general Seffions, are held ia 
it twice a year. It is 5 miles W. of Ticonderoga. 

PLATZ, a town of Bohemia, in Bechin. 

(1.) PLAU, a town of France, in the dcp. o£ 
the Correze ; miles E. of Tulle. 

(a.) Plau, or Plauen, a town of Lower Saxo- 
ny, in Mecklenburg, on the Piauer See, 1$ indcs 
E. of Parchim, and 31 S. of Roftock. 

* PLAUDIT. > n. /. [A word derived front 

* PLAUD 1 TE. j the Latin* pluulue, the de- 

mand 
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snaod of applaufe made by the player, when he 
left the ttage.] Applaufe. — 

True wifdom muft our aAion? fo direct. 

Not only the lad plaudit to expert. Denham . 
— Inftead of a plaudit e, lhc would deferve to be 
biffed off the ftage. More. — Even thefe can difeem 
mufick in a concert of plaudit* s, eulogies given 
themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

(i.) PLAUEN, or ) a town of Brandenburg, 
(x.) PLAVEN, { with a manufaAurc of 
porcelain ; 6 miles W. of Brandenburg. 

(a.) Plauen, a lake near the above town, 
formed by the Havel, which runs by a canal into 
the Elbe. 

(3 — 5.) Plauen, Plaven, or Plawen, a town 
of Mecklenburg, on a river and lake of the fame 
flame, which run into the Kibe ; 17 miles S. of 
Guftrow. Lon. xa. 13. E. Lit. 53. 40. N. 

(6 — 7.) Plauen, or Pla>ven, two towns of 
Upper Saxony ; 1. in Schwartzburg, on the Gera, 
4 chiles S. of Amftadt, and 16 NW. of Schwartz- 
burg : In 1640, it was burnt by the Swedes : 2. in 
Vogtland, on the Elder, with a cotton manufac- 
ture: la miles SW. of Zwickau, and 72 WSW. 
of Drefden. Lon. 29. 52. E. Ferro. Lat. 59. 
*4- N. 

(8.) Plauen. See Plau, N° 2. 

PLAUER See, a lake of Mecklenburg, E. of 
Plau, 10 miles in circumference. 


# PLAUSIVE. adj. [from plaudit, Lat] i.l^ 
plaudmg. 2. Piaufiblc. A word not in ui.- 
His tlaufnv words 

He fcatter'd not in cars. Sd 

PLAUTIUS. See Plotius, N° 3. 

PLAUTUS, Marcus Accius, acoraicwite 
of anciept Rome, bom at Umbria, in Italy, fe 
is faid to have acquired the Agnomen of F& 
tus from having fplay feet . His parentage apptin 
to have been mean ; Come fay he was the fas of 1 
Have. Aulus Geilius lays from Varro, that Pin- 
tus was fo well paid for his plays, as to desk 
his dock in trading, in which he loft all he pr- 
cd by the Mufep. He was reduced to work n 1 
mill for his fubfidence ; but Varro adds, that Its 
wit was his bed fupport, as he competed tire 
of his plays during this drudgery. He did t 
the firft year of the elder Cato’s cenfoHhip,*ise 
A. U. C. 569, and A. A. C. 184- There art a 
of his plays extant, though not all entire. F.« 
of his comedies have been elegantly tranflatedic- 
to* Englifh by Mr B. Thornton, and publi&cd h 
2 vols 8vo, 1767. 

PLAUZAT, a town of France, in the dcp. of 
Puy dc Dome ; 10 miles S. of Clermont. 

PLAWEN, or Plaven. See Plauu, K* 
3 — 7 » 

(1.) * PLAY. n. f. x. AAion not 
not work; difmiffion from w ork. 1. Amalfi 


PLAUSCHNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in Bole- 
flaw; 3 miles ESE. of Tumau. 

* PLAUSIBILITY, n.f [ plaufbilite , Fr. from 
plaufble.] Specioufnefs ; fuperfieial appearance 
of right. — Two pamphlets, calicd the manage- 
ment of the war, are written with fomc plaufibili- 
ty , much artifice, and direA faifehoods. Swift. — 
The lad excufe was allowed indeed to have more 
flaufbility, but lefa truth, than any of the former. 
Swift. 

•PLAUSIBLE, adj. [pfau/ltle, Fr. flaufibilii, 
from flaudo, Lat.] Such as gains approbation ; 
fuperticially pleafing or taking ; fpecious ; popu- 
lar ; right in appearance. — Go you to Angelo, an- 
IWer his requiring with a plaufible obedience. 
Shaft. — Judges ought to be more reverend than 
plaufible . Bacon. — They found that plaufble and 
popular pretext of railing an army to fetch in de- 
linquents. King Charles. — Thefe were ali plaufible 
and popular arguments. Clarendon . — No treache- 
ry fo plaufible, as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. VEffrange. — The cafe is doubt- 
ful, and may be difputed with plaufible arguments 
on either fide. South. 

* PLAUSIBLENESS, n . f [from plaufible.} 
Specioufnefs ; fhowof right. — The plaufblenefs of 
Arminianifm, and the congruity it hath with the 
principles of corrupt nature. Sanderfon. — The no- 
tion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
with it a commendable plainntfs and plaufiblenefs. 
More. 

* PLAUSIBLY, adv. [from plaufble.} 1. With 
fair lhow ; fptcioufly. — They couid talk plaufbly 
about that they did not underdand. Collier. — 

/ Thou can 'to. plaufbly difpute, 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. 

Prior. 

2. With applaufe. Not in ufe.— I hope they \y ill 
plaufbly receive our attempts. Brfrwn. 


fport. — 

My darling and nay joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful fo 

sgh 

Two gentle fawn9 at play. w- 

3. A drama ; a comedy or tragedy, 

in which characters are rtpre:ent*d by dttsgs 
and aAion. — 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry play, 

Wi»l be deceiv'd. & 

— A play ought to be a juft image of b**' 4 ' 
turc. Dry den. — 

Vifits , plays, and powder'd beanr. 

4. Game ; praAice of ghming ; cooteft 4 
game.— 

I did never win of you. 

Nor (hall not when my fancy’s on w^fo 

5. Practice in any conted, as fwordpby.— 
find it the bed of their play to put it off with * 
jed. V Ef range. — lie was refolded not toip* 
didinAly, ki-uwing his bed play to lie in tbedit 
Tillotfon. — The anfwei on h?s fide make 5 k - 
play to ciidinguifi) as much a < he can. 

John naturally lov'd rough play. Jrbvtb^t- k 
Ad ion ; employment; office. — 

The (enfriefs pica of right by providers I 
Can lad no longer than the patent fway; 
But juftifics the next who comes in fo' ] 

DP 

7. PraAice; aAion; manner of afling: ** 
and foul play. — Determining not to bcitf*® 
the place where we appointed to meet, top* 
vent any fcul play that might be ottered ust®*’ 
Sidney. 8. AA of touching an inftiumePt. ‘ 
regu.ar and wanton motion. 10. Aft*te | 
tation or ventilation. — ! 

Many have been favM, and many cuff , 
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WJ’.o ucver htajd tms queltion brought in play. The mifplac’d John (bouid entertain* ' * * •; 

Drydoi. One qciet bieath ()♦ reft. , Shak x 

n. Room for motioo.— The joints are let exact- ^-My wife crad out fore, and you brought out 
ly into one an >ther, that they have no play be- your buckets, and. called for engines to play .a- 
twven tham. Moxon* s Meehan, fixer. 12.' Liber- gai-ift it. • Dryden. — The heart h/cats, the blood 
tyof acb'ne; fw mg.— Should a writer give the circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne . 12. To wan- 

fu ( ) plat to his roirtp, without regard to decency, ton ; tomove irrrculariy — . 
he m ghi pieafc readers ; but rr.u ft be a very ill 1 The waving (edges p ! ny with wind: Shak. 

cun, if he $quM pieafe hmnHf. Addifon. * This with exhijarating vapoui bland ■ . * _ 

(2.) Plats. S.r Thf.atrb. About their fpirit«//<y>\L Milton, 

(1.) * To Play: v. n . [ptegan y Saxon.] t. To In the ftreims that trom the fountain 

*j >rt; to frohek; -to do foincthing not as a tnfk. She w'afh’d her face. Dryden. 

tut for a plrafurt.— The.people fat down to fat, The letting fun 

jid to drink, and rofe up to play* Exodus,-** ' Plays on their fhining arms. Addi on, 

0 .? fmooth the feaiand bended dolphins play. Swords ar >und him innocently play, Poy. 

Milton. 13. To perfonatc a drama.— ^ 

B >ys 3nd girls come out to play. Old Song, . A lord will hear you play to-night. Shak. 

. To toy ; to ad with levity. — . . Ev’n kings but play, and when their part is 

W.ifdont thy filter and with her didft play. done, 

Milton* Somtx>thtr,\vorfe or better, mounts the throne. 
Heavy whales in awkward mcafurcs^/ay. • . Dryden. 

Pope. 14. Tn repreftnt a finding charader. — 

. To be difmified from work.— ’Tis -a playing * • Courts are theatres,, where tome men play . 

sy I fee. Shak . 4* To trifle ; to act wantonly Donne, . 

iH thougbtlcfly.— Men are aot to play with th ir 1 5. To ad in any certam cb*vadtr.— Thus we 

tilth* and their lives. Temple. 5. To do fome- play the Fool with the time. Shalt 

iing fAiciful. — • Thou haft forc'd me. 

How every fool can play upon the Word ! Out of thy honelt truth to play the woman. , 

- Shak . * ' Shak r 

. To pradife farcaftick merriment.— I would -—-She hath wrought folly to play the, Whore, 
uke ufe of it? rather to phy upon thofe Tdefpif- DeuU xxii. 11. — Let us pkiyVrx nun for our pco- 

d,thm to trifle with thofe I loved. Popd. 7. To pie. z Sam. x. ix.— Alpnonfe, duke of Ferrari, 

lock i to pradile lilutioo.— - delighted bimfel* <mly m turning and /&>•//?£ the 

Is it fancy plrtys. upon our eye*fight ?" Shak. joint r. Peacbam.— : 

-To gartie; Cocont ud at tome game.^- ^ ’Tis pnilibte' thefc Turks may play the vil- 

Chariea; I wdl play no more to night. Shah. lains. Denham. 

When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms* —A than has no pleafure in proving that he has 
The geo tier gam eft er U the ioontft wioner. played the fool. Collier . 

Shak. UO * 7oPlay. v*4. J-To put in adiqn or mo- 


Are thefe the wretches that wplqy'd at /dice 
for ? Shak. 

The clergyman played at whift. Shift. 

To do any thing trickifh or deceitful.— 

His mother played falfe with a fmitb; Shak. 
Thou play* d\ 'ft moft foully for’t. Shak . 

•Life if not tong enough for a coquette to play 
1 her tricks in. Spedator . 10. To touch a mu- 

:d inftrument.— »■ 


tion : as, he played his cannon * the engines are 
played at a fire. a. To ufe an inftrument of mu- 
fick. — , 

He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. 

Cay. 

1. To ad a mirthful, ebaradtr.-n 
Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will. 

Milton. 


Er*r y thing that heard him play, -44 To exhibit dramatically.— 

Er*n the biil iws of the fea Your honour's players hearing your amend- 

Hung their htads, and then lay by. Shak. ment, 

•One that hath a pleafant voice, and can play Are come to f lay a pleafant comedy. Shak. 
ell on an inflrument. Ezekiel. — Wherein, doth 5. To ad; to perform.-— Doubt would fain have 
ir pradice of lingtng and playing with inftru- played his part »n her mind. Sidney. 
ents in our cathedral churches differ from the * PLAYBOOK. n. f. [play and book.] Bvmk 
aftice of David ? Peacbam.—r of dra malic k compolitions.— VourV was a match 


Clad like a country twain, he pip’d^he fang, 
And playing drove his jolly troop aiong. Dtyd. 
•Take thy harp and melt thy maid 5 
Play , my ffiend ! and charm the charmer. 

Granville. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to 
j7 upon it. SpeSutor. 11. To operate; to ad. 
icd of any thtng in motion.— 

John hath leiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be, 


-of common good liking, without any mixture of 
that ridiculous paftion, which has no being but 
in playboohs and romance.-. Szi'ift. 

- • PLAYDAY. ft. Jf l play and day.} Day ex- 
empt trom talks qr work. — 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday. Swift. 

# PLAYDEBT. f. [ play and debt] Debt 
contracted by gaming. — There are multitudes of 


That whilft warm life plays in that infant’s leafes upon tingle lives, and playdebts upon joi n 
veins, lives, Arbutlsnot.^ She has fevciai playdebts on her 

Vol. XYIL Part U. O o o o hand, 
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fsftfirf, whtefi mult be difeharged very fuddenly. 

dpeftator. 

* PLAYER, n. f. [from pU ty.) i. One who 

play*. i. An idler; a lazy perfon.— 

Players in your houfewifery. Sbak. 

A&or of dramatick fcenes. — 

Like players plac'd to fill a filthy ftage. 

Sidney , 

. —Certain pantomimi will repreflmt the voices of 
flayers of interlude* fc> to the life, as you woukl 
think they were thofe players themftlves. Bacon.-*- 
fsplayer , if left of his auditory and their applaufe, 
would firait be out of heart. Baton.-** 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage ; 
Which fo declines, that Ihortiy we may fee 
Players and plays reduc'd to fccotid infancy. 

Dryden, 

His mufe had ftaiVd, had not a piece un- 
read, 

• And by a player bought, fupply'd her bread. 

Dryden. 

4. A mimlck.— • 

Thus faid the player god. Dryden . 

■f. One who touches a mufical infrrument. — Seek 
out a man, who is a cunning player on the harp. 
1 Sam. xvi. id. 6. A gamefter. 7. One who 
adts in play in any certain manner.— The fnake 
bit him fall by the tongue, which therewith be- 
gan fo to rankle and fwcil, that, by the time he 
nad knocked this foul player on the head, hit 
mouth was fcarce able to contain it. Gareev. 

* PLAYFELLOW. ». /. f play and fellow.) 
Companion in amufement.-~Never hairing a friend 
but playfellotus, of whom, when he was weai7,he 
coiild jio otherwife rid h|mfclf than by killing 
them. Sidney.— 

She feem’d frill back Unto the land to look, 
And her playfellows s aid to call. Stenfer. 

Your precious fclf had not then croft'd the 
eyes 

*' Of my young playfellows. Shot. 

Heart’s di (content and four.affii£tion 
Be phr fellows to keep you company ! Sbak. 

—This was the play at vhich Nero ftaked 32291. 
3s. 41J. upon every caft ; where* did he find play 
fellows t dr but biot. 

* PLAYFUL, adj. ( play and fidl.) Sportive ; 
full of levity. — He is feandrirzed at youth for be- 
ing lively, and at childhood for being playful, Ad- 

difon. 

* PLAYGAME, n. /. [play and game.) Play 
of children. — That liberty alone gives tbc true 
reliih to their ordinary playgames. Loeke. 

(1.) • PLAYHOUSE. «. f. [play and boufi.) 
IToufe where dramatick performances are repre- 
fented. — Thefe art the youths that thunder at a 
play hots! e . Sbak.— He hurncs me from the play 
bouji a and feenes there, to the bear-garden. Stil- 
itngjieet.—l am a fotheient theatre to my felt of 
ridiculous actions, without expecting company 
either in a court or pl(iyhoufi. Dryden. — 

Shakefpe4rc, whom you and ev’ry playboufe 
bill 

Stile the divine, the matdhlefs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight 
And grew Immortal in his own defpigbt. Pope. 
(a.) Play-house, flee Ah^hitfeatei, 
End Theatre, 
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* PLAYPLEASURE. n. f. iflynAflttf*} 
Idle amuftment. — He taketh a kmd of 
fare in looking upon the fortunes of others. > 
eon's BJfays. 

♦ PLAYSOME. adj. [play and /me.] U 
tpn ; full of levity. 

♦ PLAYSOMfeNESS. n. /. [from piejjm] 
Wantonnefe ; levity. 

* PLAYTHING, n. f [play and thing] T*i 
thing to play with^— 

O Cafralio ! thou halt caught 
My fbolifh heart ; and like a tender child, 
That trufrs his plaything to another hand, 

1 fear its harm, and fain won id haw it back. 

—A child knows his nurfe, and by deprc 5 ’* 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Lab- 
Tht fervantR Ihculd be hindered from Tafc:f 
court to them, by giving them fruit and pkj/l&r* 
Loeke . — 

Would fortune calm her prefect nee, 

And give us playthings lor our age. bts. 

Allow him but the plaything of a pea, 

He ne’er rebels or plots like other men. A* 

• PLAYWRIGHT, n.f. [ play and 

A maker of pUy?.— Horace’s ruk tor a piay 
at well be aspiied to bim as a plajvirigk. A* 
(1.) # PLEA, at. /. [plaid, old French. LJ* 
a& or form of pleading, a. Thing oflrid 
manded in pleading.— 

None can drive him from the curio* fl* 
Of forfeiture of juft ice and hi» bond. SFL 
— Their refpedt of perfon* was exprefledis jo6* 
dial proCefs, in giving rafh fentence it & 
the rich, without ever fraying to heart hfa* 
Weigh the reafont of tbc poor's catolo. SddeeL 
j. Allegation^— < 

They towards tht throne fupreitc, 
Accountable, made hafre, to make appear 
With righteous file a, their utmofr v%isar* 

gda. 

4. Ap apologf ; an etfeufe. — * 

The fiend, with neceflity, 

The tyrant’s plea* excus’d his devilift dtfk 

Thou determin’ft weaknefs for 00 fa 

data. 

No plea muft ferye ; *tis cruelty to Ip**- 

—Whoever argues in defence of abfohite 
h\ a Angle perfon* though be often the oU pb* 
fiWe pled that, it is his opinion, which be can® 1 
help, unlefs he be convinced, ought tobefitiui 
as the common enemy of mankind. Swift* 

(IL) Plea, in law, is what either party && 
for himfclf in court, in a caufe there depeidfff ; 
and in a more reft rained ferric, k is tbc defa^* 
anfwer to the plaintiffs declaration. 
ufually divided into Pleas or the ctofts* 
COMMOfi fleas. 

i. Pleas, Commok, (fays Judge Blackftoed® 
fuch fuits as are carried on between cow**Pf 
fons m cjvil cafes, Thefe are of two forti; do 
tory pleas , and pleas /S the adtow* 

X. Pleas, Dilatory, are fuch at tendon/ 
to delay or put off the* fuit, by queftwoeg » 
propriety of the remedy, rather than by 
the injury : pleas to thg adtion art Aich m ®9^j 
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the rely eanfeof fuit. They are, r. To the jii- prijf , and is dill ready, uneoe pri/l, to difefarg* 
rifdi&ion of the court ; alleging, that it ought not it : for a tender by the debtor and refusal by the 
to hold jfiea of this injury, it arifing in Wales or creditor wi)l in all cafes difcharge the colts, but 
beyond lea ; or became the land in queftion is of not the debt itfelf ; though in fomc particular calc# 
indent demefne, and ought only to De demanded the creditor will totally lofc his money. But frq- 
n the lord's court, 8cc. 1. To the disability of quently the defendant contetfes one part of the 
he plaintiff*, by re.tfon whereof he is incapable to complaint (by a cognovit aSionem in rcfpdfc there- 
tjmraence or continue the fuit ; as, that he is an of), and traverfes or denies the reft ; in older to 
l ien enemy, outlawed, excommunicated, attaint- avoid the expence of carrying that part to a formal 
d of treafon or felony, under a pramunire, not trial, which he has no ground to litigate. A fpe- 
»/ rerum natu-a (being only a fictitious perfon), ciesof this fort ofconfeilion is the pajment cf money 
n infant, a feme eouvert, or a monk profeffed. into cou^t : which is for the moft part ncceiiary u- 
. In abatement : which abatement is either of the pon pleading a tender, and is itfelf a kind of tern 
mt, or the count, for fume defedt in one of them ; dcr to the plaintiff; by paying into the hands of 
s by mifnaming the defendant, which is called a the proper officer of the court as much as the de- 
rifnomer; giving him a wrong addition, as ef- fendant acknowledges to be due, together w ith th« 
lire inftead of knight ; or other want of form in cofts hitherto incurred, in order to prevent the 
ay materia! refpell. Or, it may be that the expence of any farther proceedings. This may 
Jaintiff is dead ; for the death of either party is be done upon what is called a motion; which t# 
t once an abatement of the fuit. Thefe pleas to an occafional application to the court by fhe 
^e jurifdiltion, to the difability, or in abatement, parlies or their counfel, in order to obtain fomc 
ere formerly very often ufed as mere dilatory rule or order of court, which becomes neceflary 
ieas, without any foundation in truth, and cal- in the progrefsof a caufe ; and it is ufually ground- 
ilated only for delay ; but now* by ftat. 4 8c $ ed upon an affidavit (the perfeU tenfe of the verb 
nr. c. 16. no dilatory plea is to be admitted being a voluntary oath before iome judge 

ithout affidavit made of the truth thereof, or or officer of the court; to evince the truth of cer- 
•me probable matter fhown to the court to in- tain falls, upon which the motion is grounded ! 
>»ct them to believe it true. And with refpeH though no fucb affidavit is neccflary for payment 
rthc pleas t hem fc Ives, it is a rule, that no ex- of money into court. If, after the money is paid 
ption fhall be admitted againft a declaration or in, the plaintiff proceeds in his fuit, it is at hb 
nt, unlcfs the defendant will in the fame plea own peril : for if he docs not prove more due than 
to the plaintiff* a better ; that is, ftiow him how is fo paid into court, he lha!l be nonfuited and 
might be amended, that there may not be two pay the defendant's cofts; but he fliall ftill have 
jjedions upon the lame account. All pleas to the money fo paid in, for that the defendant has 
c iurifdiltion conclude to the cognizance of the acknow ledged to be his due. To this head may 
pt; praying “ judgement whether the court alfo be referred the practice of what is called a Jet 
ill have farther cognizance of the fuit." Pleas off; whereby the defendant acknowledges the 
the difability conclude to the perfon ; by pray- juftice of the plaintiff *s demand on fhe one hand ; 
& 44 judgment, if the faid A the plaintiff ought but on the other, fets up a demand of his own, 
be anfivered And picas in abatement (when to counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in 
c fuit is by original) conclude to the writ or de- the whole or in part ; as, if the plaintiff fucs for 
mtion ; by praying “ judgement of the writ, or I-io. due on a note of hand, the defendant may 
daration, and that the lame may be nuafhed,” fet off L9. due to Jiirnfclf for merchandize fold to 
fciur, made void, or abated: but if the action the plaintiff; and, in cafe he pleads fuch fet-off, 
by bill, the plea muft pray “judgement of the muft pay the remaining balance into court. Pleas 
4 ” and not of the declaration; the bill being that totally dcTvy the caufe of comp hint arc either 
re the original, and the declaration only a the general ilfue, or a fpecial plea in bar. t. The 
py of the bill. When thefe dilatory pleas are genera i ijfue, or general plea, is What traverfes, 
the caufe is either difmiftcd from that thwart#, and denies at once, the whole declaration, 
iffiidion, or the plaintiff is flayed till his difa- without offering any fpecial matter whereby to t- 
ity be removed ; or he is obliged to fue out a vade it. Ah in trcfpafs either vi et armij r or on 
v writ, by leave obtained from the court, or to the cafe, 44 non culpabilis, not guilty in debt 
end and new-frame his declaration. Blit when, pon contrad* “ nihil debet-, he owes nothing jB 
the other hand, they are over-ruled as frivolous, debt on bond, 44 non eft fullum, it is not his deed 
defendant has judgement of rejpondeat oufier % on an ajptnpjit, €i non ajfumpf.ty he made no fuch 
to anfwcr over in fome better manner* It is promife." Or in real actions, 44 nul tort, no wrong 
n incumbent on him to plead. done ; nul diffeifin, no difleifin •” and in a writ of 

1. Pleas to the action are to anfwer to right, the mile or iOuc i c, % that “the tenant has 
merits of the complaint. This is done by con- more right to hold than the demandant has to de- 
ing or denying it. A confeffion of the whole mand." Thefe pleas are called the general ijfue 9 
nplaint is not very ufual ; for then the defendant becaufe, by importing an abfolute and general dr- 
uid probably end the matter foourr, or not nial of what is alleged in the declaration, they a- 
ul at all, but fufTer judgement to go by default, mount at once to an iffue ; by which is meant a 
fomctirocs, after tender and refufal of a debt, fall affirmed on one ftdc and denied on the other, 
he creditor handle* his debtor with an aHion, a. Special pleas in bar of the plaintiff's demands 
len becomes neccflary for the defendant to ac- are very various, according to the cireumftanccs of 
wledgc the debt, and plead the tender; ad- the defendant's cafe. As, in real allions, a gcr.c- 
b that be has always been ready, tout t$mffs rai rtkafr or a fine; both of whch may tleftroy 
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and bar' the pflaiwiiT** ut!e. Or, in perfoml ac- int^cjl rdyibVc.t nt fit jnu tin. m: ardipcath 
tions, im acourd, arbitration, conditions perfor- fame principle the Athenian 'bws in gcooil 
jne nomge of the d^fcnvla U, or fome other fact hibited all -actions where the injury Trascoaa&i 
rWhich precludes the plaintiff from his action. A five years before the complaint was mak L' 
jajkficatiQn is like will- a fpecial plea in bar; as in therefore, in any fuit, the injury or a ui 
jiCti'tais of affault and battery, on affault demc/ri€ r adion, happened earlier *han the period eipita 
-that it was the plaintiff 's own otlgioal affault ; ip limited by law, the defendant may phad tkk- 
Jtrefoafs that the defendant did the thing com- tute*oif limitations in bar : as upon an. a] n-n 
ipiained of in right of fome office which warranted or promife to pay money to the plaintiff tit w 
►him fo ’ o do ; or, in an action of dander, that the fondant may plead. Non affum/it isfra fix ex. 

j daintiffis really as had a man as the defendant He nud^ no iuch promife within iixysarijtLS 
kid he was. A To a^nan may plead the ftatutes . is an.cffcvtual tur to the complaint. An dxp 
of limitation in bar; or the time limited by cer- . is likewife a fpecial pica in bar* which lupp*> 
tain arts of parliament, beyun 1 which no plaintiff wiiepe a man hath done fbroe a&, or -OKStd 
.can lay hiscaule of atfibn. This, by the ftatute fo.ne deed,- which eftops pr precludes huo sc 
<if 31 Hen. VIII. c. a. in a writ of* right is 60 averring any *hi ig to the contrary. Asifitsc: 
years : in affiles, wrii> of entry, or other poffeffory for years (who hath 150 freehold j levies a & •« 
actions real, of the feifin of pne's auditors in another perfo%. Tho > thia- is void a* to 
Jamb ; and either of their feifin, or one's own, in yet it fhall work as ah cftoppel to the cyguitu 
j-ents, fuit$, and fervices, 50 years : and in a&ions fo*, if he afterwards brings an aAioo to tre ^ 
real for lauds grounded upon one's bwu feifin or thefe lands, and his fine is pleaded agiiaft fc«r. 
poffeifion, fuch poildfi.m muff: have been within lhall thereby be eftopped from faying, that *J£ 
30 years. By Itat. 1 Maf. ft. a. c. {. this limi- no freehold at the time, and thereforerriiiai,^ 
tatiou does not extend to any fuit for 'avowfons. ble of levying it. Tl>e coudiuo; s and cwli'i. ^ 
But by ftat. 21 Jac. I. c. 2. a time of limitation a plea (which, as well as the dochireoi ■ cfeorp* 
was extended to the cafe of the kiug ; viz. 60 years will alfo hold equally, mrttath mutandis* > 
precedent to 19th Feb. 1623-: but this, becoming gird to other puts of pleading), arc, x. T&s 
ineffectual by ctflux of time, the fame date of li- be fugle and containing only one bust;-** 
mitatiou was fixed by ftat. 9 Geo. III. c. 16. to duplicity begets confufion. But by flat i ^ < 
commence and be reckoned backwards, from the Ann. c. iS. a man, with leave of the 0*61^ 
time of bringing any fuit or other procefs to re- plead two or more dift in matters or fing)c2 ?0S1 
cover the thing in qiicftion; fo that*a podefiion as in an action of affault and battery, theifcw* 
for 60 years is now a bar even againft the preroga- Not guilty, /on affault deme/ne* and the fctttt <J 
tive, iii derogation of the ancient maxim, Nullum limitations. 2. That it be dircdandpcfiuUf^ 
tsmpus ocar it r<$i. By another il.itute, 21 Jac. not argumentative. 3. That it have coam^ 
JL c. 16 20 years is the time of limitation in any. ceitaiuty of time, place, and perfocs. 4*Tbi<; 
write of fonnedon: and, by a confequence, 10 anfwer the plaintiff's allegations in cteyn* 15 ^ 
years is alib'tbe limitation in every action of e- point.. 5: That it be lb pleaded as to be 
jectment ; for no eje.tment can be brought, unleis of t ia 4 . Special pleas arc ufually in tbcjSf=> 
where the leffor of the plaintiff is enillpd to err- tive, fometimes in the negative, but.tfca^* 
ter on the lands, and by ftat. 21 Jie. I. c. 16. no advance fome new fa& not mentioned 
entry can be made by any man, uniefs within. 10 ctaration; and then they* mull be 
years after his ri<ht ihall accrue. Aifo all actions true in the common form : — 44 And thlshckit®! 
of trelpab ^ quart da /urn frrgitt or othcrwill), to verify."— This is not neceffaryjn pica ^ ^ 
detinue, trover, replevin, account, and cafe (ex- general ilTuc, thofe always containing a total 
cepf upon accounts between merchants), debt on nial of the faeds before advanced by the 
Timple CimlraCf, or for aircars of rent, are limited ty, and therefore putting him upon tk 
by the ftatute lift mentioned to fix years after the them. Sec Pleadings, .{ 1. 
caufe of action commenced : and actions a* afTault, ii. Pleas of THf crown are all f»' t * 13 
menace, battery, mayhem, and impriConment, kind’s name, or in the name of the attoroo-r 
mult be brought within four years, and actions for neral in behalf of the king, for oficneri 
words two years, after the injury committed, ted agaiuft his crown and dignity, ^ 

*nd by ftat. 31 Eliz. c. 5. all fuits, indictments, peace; as treafon, murder,.klony, 
and informations, upon any penal ftatutes, where raignmi-nt. 

any forfeiture is to the crown, fhall be fued within (III.)Pl a toTndictment, thedcfcr^®^ 
two years, and where the forfeiture is to a fubjevft, ter Alleged by a criminal on Ins 
>vithin one year, after the offence committed, un- ’ Arraignment.) This is either, 1. A P <J 
let's where any other time is fpechlly limited by j unfit nation ; a. A demurrer ; 3. A pcs 
the ftatute. JLaftly, by ftat. 10 W. IIi. c. 14. no ment; 4. A fpecial pica in bar; <*, 5. 
writ .of error, /cire fadaj, or other fuit, lhall be ral iftue. I. A plea to the jur/Mdto.h » ^ 
brought to iwtrfe any judgment, fine, or rcco- an indiitmem is taken before a cuurt tti 
very, f.^r error, unlels it be profecuted within 20 n \ cognizance of the offence; as it a ^ 
years. The ufe of thefc ftat* ttys of limitation, is to dieted fo» a lape at the IherifF.s toum, or»vf ^ 
prclcrve the peace of tne wi.igdo^n, «md to prevent fon at the quir.erdcffion* : in tlirfr 
thofe iruiumcriblc pvT-urie * wide • rniglit u.fue if fts, he may except to jhc jurildi^ym 0* 
a nan were alio \ed «. > oiiog an action *o. any in- without anfw’ering at all to the cn.*n^ ^ 
jury committed at any diftance o dine. Upon NJcm^trrer tothe indium ait 
both tiicie accouats the uw therefore, . t^at . calys, as well^s civil, when the 
v a « 
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owed to be true, but the prifonei^Joins iflue u- Corf any court having competent jurifdidion Ot 
n fome point of law in the indictment by which the offence, he may plead fuch acquittal in bar of 
that the fad, as dated, is no felony, any fubfequent accusation for the lame crime, %• 
t.sfu", or whatever the crime is alleged to be. Secondly, the plea of auterfoits cotrviR. or a for- 
ms, for inff mce, if a man be indicted for fekv mer conviction for the fame identical crime, tho 
>ufiy dealing ;t greyhound * which is an animal no judgment was ever given, or perhaps will be* 
which no valuable property can be had, and (l>eing fufpended by the benefit ot clergy or other, 
•ri fore it is not felony, but only a civil trefpafs to caufeS) a good plea in bar to an indidment. 
u it ; jn this cafe the party indided may demur And this depends upon the fame principle as the. 
the indictment ; denying it to be felony, tho* former, that no man ought to be twice brought 
corrfcfles the ad of taking it. Some have held, in danger of his life for one and the fame crimes 
t if, on demurrer, the .point of law be adjud- 3. Thirdly, the plea of auterfots attaint , ora fory, 

1 -i/iinlt the prifoner, he {hall have judgment met attainder, is a good plea in bar, whether it 
I execution, as if convid d by verdiCt. But be for the fame or any other felony. For wherej 
v is denied by others, who hold, that in fuch ever a man is attainted of felony, by judgment of 
e in (ball be direded and received tp plead the death cither upon a verdiCt or confeflion, by out* 
irnl iflfut, Not guilty, after a demurrer deter- lawry, or heretofore by abjuration, and whether* 
nid againft him. Which appears the more rea- upon an appeal or an indictment; he may plead 
d*le, btreaufe it.is clear, that if the prifoner fuch attainder in bar to any fubfequent indictment 1 
ciy difeovers the fad in court, and refers it to or appeal, for the fame or for any other felony, 
court whether it be felony or no; and upon And this bccaufe, generally, fuch proceeding oa 
fa# thus Ih'ixn, it appears to be felony, the a fccoad profecution cannot be to any purpofep 
jrt will not record the confeffion, but admit for the prifoner is dead in iaw by the fir ft attainder* 
n afterwards to plead not guilty. And this his blood is already corrupted, and he hath forfeit* 
ms to be a cafe of the fame nature, being for ed alLthat he had : fo that it is abfurd and fuper- 
• mod part a mi Bake in point of iaw, and in the fluous to endeavour to attaint him a fecond time. 

of his pleading; and, though a man by Tho’ to this general rule, as to all others, there are 
fpi-ading may in fome cafes lofe his property, fome exceptions; wherein, cejfante ratione> cejfat. 
the law wiii not luffer him by fuch niceties to et ipfa lex . 4. Laftly, a pardon may be pleaded 
chi* life. However, upon this doubt, demurrers jnbar; as at once deftroying the end and pur* 
m idments are feldom uftrd : fince the fame ad- pofe of the indrdment, by remitting that punilh- 
may be taken upon a plea of not guilty; or ment, which the profecution is calculated to in* 
erward® in arreft of judgment, when the verdict ftid. There is one advantage that attends plead- 
nfUbhflicd the fad. III. A plea in abatement ing a pardon in bar, or in arreft of judgment, be- 
Drinripally for a mifnomer , a wrong name, or a fore fentence is part ; which it gives by much the 
fr addition to the prifoner. As, if James Allen, preference to pleading it after fentence or attain* 
deman, i? indited by the name of John Allen , der. This is, that by (topping the judgment it 
*inr, he may plead that he has the name of ftops the attainder, and prevents the corruption 
w:, and not of John ; and that he is a gentle- of* the blood: which, when once corrupted by 
w, and not an e/quire. And, if cither fad is attainder, cannot afterwards be reftored otherwifi* 
and by a jury, then the indidment fhail be a- than by ad of parliament. V. The general ijjitr, 
l ’cd, as writs artd declarations 'may be in civil or plea of not guilty, upon which plea aione the 
:hons. But, in the end, there is little advantage prifoner can receive his final judgment of death, 
xniing to the prifoner by means of thefe dilato- In cafe of an indidment of felony or treafon, 
r pleas : because, if the exception be allowed, a there can be no fpecial juft ideation put in by way 
bd! of indidment may be framed, according of plea. As, on an indidment for murder, a man 
what the prifoner in his plea avers to be his cannot piead that it was iu his own defence againft 
nc name and addition. For it is a rule, upon a robber on the highway, or a burglar; but he 
1 pleaa in abatement, that he who takes advan- muft plead the general iflue, Not guilty, and give 
gc of a flaw, muft at the fame time fliow how this fpccinl matter in evidence. For (befvles that 
may be amended* Let us therefore next con- thefe picas do in effed amodnt to the general if* 
ler a more fubftantial kind of plea, viz. IV. fue ; finer, if true, the prifoner is moft clearly not 
*cni picas in bar / which go to the merits of guilty) as the fads in treafon arc laid to be done 
? indidment, and give a reafon why the prifon- proditorieet contra ligeantix fiue debitum ; and, in fe- 
ought not to anfwer it at ail, nor put himfelf lony, that the killing was done fdoniee; thtfechar- 
)on his trial for the crime alleged. Thefe are ges,ofa traiterous or felonious intent, are the points 
4 kinds : a former acquittal, a former convic- and very gift of the indidment, and muft be an- 
&n > a former attainder, or a pardon. There arc fwered diredly, by the general negative, Not gull - 
any other pleas which may be pleaded in bar of ty ; and the jury upon the evidence wili take 00- 
1 appeal : but thefe are applicable to both ap- tice of any defcnftve matter, and give their verdid 
rats and indidmcnts. 1. Firft, the plea of au- accordingly as etfedually as if it were or could bq 
rfo:ts acquit , or a former acquittal, is grounded fpecmliy pleaded. So that this is, upon ad ac- 
n dus univcrlil maxim of the common law of counts, the moft advantageous plea tor the pr.fon- 
^land, that no man is to be brought into ieo- er. Whe« the prifoner -hath thus pleaded not 
Jfdy of his life, more than once, for the (arae guity, non eufpabitis, or nient cult able : which was 
ffence. And hence it is allowed as a confequence, formerly ufed to be abbreviated upon the minutes, 
nit when a man is once fairly found not guilty thus. Non (or ment) cul. the uerk of the afiizc, or 
Pou any indivixent, or other profecution, be- clerk of arraigns, ou bchaif of the crowu rep. cs, 

that 
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that the prifoner is guilty, and that he is ready to 
prove him fo. This is done by two monofylUWes 
in the fame fpirit of abbreviation eul. prit. : which 
ftgnifies firft that the prifoner is guilty ; (cul. eul • 
pable, or eulpdbilis ;) and then that the king is 
ready to prove him fo. {prit , precfto fwn, or pa* 
rat us, •verificart.) By this tepiication the king 
and the prifoner are therefore at tflfu? : for when 
tile parties come to a fad which is affirmed 00 
one fide and denied on the other, when they arc 
faid to be at iffue in point of fad : which is evi- 
*kntly the cafe here, in the plea of non cul. by the 
prifoner; and the replication of cul. by the clerk. 
How the courts came to exprefs a matter of this 
importance in fo odd and obfcure a manner, can 
hardly be pronounced with certainty. It may 
perhaps, however, be accounted for by fnppofing, 
that thcfe were at firft fhort notes, to help the 
memory of the clerk, and remind him what he 
was to reply ; or eife it was the fhort method of 
taking down in court, upon the minutes, the re- 
plication and averment ; cul, frit : which after- 
wards the ignorance of fucceeding clerks adopted 
for tbe very words to be by them fpoken : as the 
ignorance of the criers has led them to abufe two 
Old French terms ; viz. Oyer, i. e. Hear re! which 
tbey commonly pronounce moft ablurdly 0 Yes! 
and Counter, when a jury are fwom, inftead of 
which the officer fays Count thefe. But however 
It may have arifen, tbe joining of Iflue feems do 
be clearly the meaning of this obfcure expreflion; 
which has puzzled our moft ingenious etymolo- 
gilts ; and is commonly underftood as if the clerk 
of the arraigns, immediately on plea pleaded, had 
fixed an opprobrious name on the prifoner, by afk* 

Ing him, “ culprit , how wilt thou be tried ?" for 
immedi ttdy upon iffue joined it is inquired of 
the prifoner, by what trial he will make his inno- 
cence appear. This form has at prefent reference 
to appeals and approvements only, wherein the 
appeltee has his choice, either to try the accufa- 
tion by Battel or bjr Jury. But upon indi<5t- 
ments, fmee the abolition of Ordeal, there can 
be no other trial but by jury, per pais , or by the 
country: and therefore, if the prifoner refufes to 
put himfelf upon the inqueft in the ufual form, 
that is, to anfwcr that he will be tried by God 
and the country, if a commoner ; and, if a peer, 
by God and his peers ; the indictment, if in trea- 
fon, is taken pro confejfo ; and the pqfoner, in ca- 
fes of felony, is judged to (land mute, and, if he 
perfeveres in his obfbnacy, ftiali now be convict- 
ed of the felony. When the prifoner has thus 
put himfelf upon his trial, the clerk anfvrers in 
the humane language of the law, which always 
hopes that the party's innocence rather than his 
guilt may appear, “ God fend thee a good deliver- 
ance. 1 ' And then they proceed, a* foon as con- 
veniently may be, to the trial. See Trial. 

* To PLEACH, v. [plefir, Fr.] To bend ; 
to interweave. A word not in ufe. — 

Would'ft thou be window'd in great Rome, 
and fee 

Thy mafterthus,with^.Vtfr£f arms, bendingdown 

His corrigible neck ? Sbak . 

Steal into the pleached bower. Sbak. 

(1.) * To PLEAD, v. n. I plaider, Fr.] 1. To 
argue before a court of j office. — 
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to his accufationt 
He pleaded fttll not guilty. Sid 

— O that one might plead for a man with 
as a man pleadetb ror his neighbour. 

*x. — 

Let others govern or defend the ftate, 
Plead at the bar or manage a debate. G-srr 
—Lawyers and divines write down fhort T&.t,':. 
preach or plead. Watts, a. To fpeak m in 
mentative or ptrfuafive way for or agrfinft ; ton* 
fon with another. — 

To plead for that, which I would not dm, 

Sisi. 

— Who is he that will plead with tnc? Joh.— 

If nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Jhh. 
—It muft be no ordinary way of rcafonirft, u 1 
man thatas pleading for the natural power of tep. 
Locke. 3. To be offered as a plea. — 

Since you*can love, and yet your error fee, 
The fame refiftlefs power may plead For rot. 

Dryit. 

(a.) * To Plead, v. a . z. To defend; toon 
cufs — 

Our fwords (hall plead it in the firld 
4. To allege in pleading or argumcoL-Tb* 
could not juftly plead law of nations, fa tbf 
were not lawful enemies. Spenfer. — They 
againft me thy reproach. Job, xix. 5. 3. Te 
fer as an excufe.— I will neither plead 
ficknefs, in excufe of faults. D r yden. 

* PLEADABLE, adj. [from plead . j Ctfabkto 
be alleged in plea. — This privilege is yledddn 
law. Drydfn. 

• PLEADER. ». / [plaideur, Fr. from fkcl 
f. One who argues in a court of jufticc.— 

The brief with weighty crimes was dar* £ 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. M 
a. One who fpeaks for or againft.— 

If you 

Would be your country's? pleader , yw 
tongue 

Might ftop our countryman. 

So fair a pleader anv caufe may gau* tyd 
(1.)* PLEADING, n.f. Ad* 

fonn of pleading. — 

If the heavenly folk fbould,know 
Tli efe -pleadings in the court below. fep 
( 4 .) Pleadings, in law, arc the mutml 
cations between the plaintiff and defendant, w" . 
Process, Suit, and Writ.) They fora r£ 
tnird part or ft age of a fadt ; aud at prefers ** 
fet clown and delivered into the proper ^ 
writing, though formerly they were ufuihJF* 
in by their council ore tenia , or ws* 
court, and then minuted down by tbe chirtww 
or prothonotaries ; whence, in old law F™ 
the pleadings are frequently denominated . 
rof. The firft of thelc is tre dedaraties, 
or count , anciently calied the tale ; in 
plaintiff fets forth his caufe of complaint at idf* 
being indeed only an amplification or 
of the original writ upon which his a&oo j* 
dtd, with the additional circutnftance* 
and place, when and where, the 
committed. In heal adtons, (fays judge n** 
ftonc) where the poffcffion of land i* 10 * ^ 
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vend, or damages for an a (filial trefpafs, or for amercemflit of tb£ plaintiff, in cafe be ewe- noifr 
ilte, St c. affefting land, the plaintiff muft lay his fuited, barred of his a&ioo* or had a vcrdidl and 
cLiratiou or declare his injury to have happen- judgment againft him. For if the plaintiff neglcdt 
in the very county and place that it really did to deliver a declaration tor two terms after the 
pp*n; but in tranfitory actions, for injuries that defendant appears, or is guiity of other delays or 
ght have happened anywhere, as debt, detinue, defaults againft the rules of law in any fubfequent 
iider, and the like, the plaintiff may declare in ftage of the action, he is adjudged not to follow 
tat county he pieafes, ami then the trial muft or purfue hi 9 remedy as he ought to do; and 
in that county in which the declaration is laid, thereupon a non/idt t or non profequitur , i§ entered, 
icutrb, if the dtffndant will make affidavit that and he 19 faid to be no/i-pq/’d. And for thus 


• caufc of atfion, if any, arofe not in that but 
itfur county, the court will dired a change of 
venue or viftie (that is, the vicinia or neiph- 
irhood in which the injury is declared to be 
r»c),and will oblige the plaintiff <0 declare in 
proper county. For the ftatutc 6. Ric. II. c. 
nving ordered all writs to be laid in their pro- 
■ counties, this, as the judges conceived, im* 
vered them to change the venue, if required, 
l not to infift rigidly on abating the writ : 
ich practice began in the reigu of James I. 
i this power is difcrt tionally exerciftd, fo as 

to caufe but prevent a defect of juft ice. 
etyfbrc the court wili not change the venue to 
of the four northern counties previous to the 
ug circuit; becaufe there the are hoi- 

oniy once a- year, at the time of lurnmer cir- 
h And it will fometimes remove the venue 
a the proper jurifdidtion (efpccudy of the nar- 

• aud limited kind), upon a fuggeftion, duly 

ported, that a fair and impartial trial cannot 
had therein It is generally tifual, in attions 
uathe cafe, to let forth feveral cafes, by dift'er- 
counts in the fame declaration ; fo that if the 
Dtiff fails in the proof of one, he may fuceeed 
J K)thcr. As in an aClion on the cafe upon an 
OMPiir for goods fold and delivered, the 
nt>rF ufualiy counts or declare*, firlt, upon a 
fcd and agreed price between him and the de- 
hnt ; as, that they bargained for sol. : and 
be ihouhl fail in the proof of this he counts 
wife upon a quantum valebant ,* that the dc- 
Unt bought other goods, and agreed to pay 
fo much a9 they were reafonably worth : and 
Uvers that they were worth other aol. and fo 
« 3 4 different fliaoes ; and at-laft concludes 

) declaring, that the defendant had refufed 
aihl any of thefe agreements, whereby he ia 
imaged to fuch a value. And if he proves the 
laid in any one of his counts, though be fads 
ic reft, he (hall recover proportionable dama- 

This declaration always concludes with 
e word*, “ and thereupon he brings fait,’' See. 
producit fed am* C$V. By which words, fuit or 
» (a fiquendo) were anciently underftood the 
icffea or followers of the plaintiff. For in for- 
tiroes, the law would not put the defendant 
he trouble of anfwering the charge till the 
niff bad made out at teaft a probable cafe, 
the adual production of the fu)t,fe8a, 01 fol- 
tj, is now antiquated, and hath been totally 
fed, ever ftnee the reign of Edward III. though 
form (till continues. At the end of the dc- 
ition are added alfo the plaintiff’s common 
Iges of prufecution, John Doe and R»chard 
; which, as elfewhcre obfervrd, (Sec Writ), 
now mere names of form; though formerly 
r wctc of uic to 4 pfwcr to the king for the 


debiting his complaint, after making a faife claim 
or cvnnplaint (pro falfo clamore fuoj, be (hall not 
only pay cofts to the defendant, but is liable t6 
be amerced to the king. A retraxit differs from 
a non fuit, in that the one is negative and the other 
pofitive : the nonfuit is a default and n«glc& of 
the plaintiff and therefore he is allowed to hegpn 
his fuit again upon payment of cofts; but a rt» 
traxit is an open and voluntary renunciation of 
hi& fuit in court ; arid .by this he for ever lofes bit 
action. A difcontin nance is fomewhat fimilar to a 
nonfuit ; for when a plaintiff leaves a ebafm in 
the proceedings of hijt caufe, as by not continuing 
the proctfs regular. y from rmy to day, aud time 
to time, as he ought to do, the fuit is d.icontinutd, 
and the defendant is no longer bound to attend ; 
but the plaintiff mult begin again, by fuing out 
a new original,, ufualiy payn* colls to bis anta- 
gomft. When the plaintiff hath ftated l v- c^fc in 
the declaration, it 16 incumbent on the defendant, 
within a reafonaWe time, to make his defence, 
and to put in a plea ; or clfe the plaintiff will at 
once recover judgment by default , or nihil dint, 

1 of the defendant. Defence, 111 its true legal fenfc, 
lignifies not a juftiljg.itb >n, protection, or guard, 
which is now its popular fignification ; but mere- 
ly an opp ftng or denial (from the French verb <fe- 
fetid re) ot the truth or validity of the complaint. 
It is the conttfiatio litu of the civilians: a general 
affection that the plaintiff hath no ground of ao* 
tiou ; which albert ion is afterward:, extended and 
maintained in his pica. Before defence made, if 
at all, cognizance of the fuit moft be claimed or 
demanded ; when any perfon or body corporate 
bath the franchife, not only of holding pleas 
within a particular limited jurifdiftion, 'but alfo 
of the cognizance of pleas ; and that either with- 
out any words exclufrve of other courts, which 
entities the lord of the franchife, whenever any 
fuit that belongs to his jnnfdidion is commenced 
in the courts of Weftoiinfter, to demand the cog- 
nizance thereof; or with fuch cxclufive .words, 
which alfo entitle the defendant to plead to the 
jurifdidtion ot the court* Upon this claim of Cog- 
nizance, if allowed, ail proceedings fhall c eafe in 
the fuperior court, and the pi ii.it iff is left at liber- 
ty to purfue hi* remedy in the fpecialjurifdt&ion. 
As, when a fchoiar or other privileged perfon ot 
the univtrfities of Oxford or Cambridge is im- 
pleaded in the courts at Weftininfter, for any 
caufe of adion whatfoever, unlcfs upon a quef- 
tion of freehold. In thefe cafe*, by the charter 
of thofe learned bodies, confirmed by ad of par- 
liament, the chancellor, or vice-chancellor, may 
put in a claim of cognizance ; which, if made in 
due time and form, and with due proof of the 
fa< 5 b alleged, is regularly allowed by the courts. 
It muft be demanded betore full defence is made 

or 
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tlftmparfbflcc prayed ; for thfcfie ane a frrtnniflion infant undef the age of 21 yean, : ok- 
to the jurifditfion of the Aiperior court, and the ttons of debt brought againft bin, nr teas? 
delay is- the laches in the lord of the franebifes deceafed auceilor, either party tfii* 

tndlt will not be allowed if it occafions a failure nonage of the infant, and pray th*t v f ccr- 
©f juftice, or if an adtion be brought againft the ings may be deferred till his full aye, sf r 

? ' erfon himfelf who claims the franchifc, unlefs he legal phrafe, that the infant may he a?j,s< 
ath alfo a power in fuch cafe of making another that the pa r ol may demur, that is that tr pir? 
judge. After defence made, the defendant muft ings may be Itaid ; and then they tbali nar pr. j 
put in his plea. But before he defends, if the fuit ceed till his full age, unlefs it be that •* 

is commenced by capias or latitat , without any cannot be prejudiced thereby. But bvtlt i. 
Special original, he is entitled to demand one t*i- tutes of Weftm. 1. 3. Edw. I. c. 46. ori- 
parlance, or licentia Icquendi ; and may, before he cefter, 6 Edw. I. c. 2. in writs ol fyy 

pleads, have more granted by confent of the court, in fome particular cafes, and in j a u u -1 
to fee if he can end the matter amicably without brought by an infant, the parol 1 ? <ter; 

farther fuit, by talking with the plaintiff: a prac- otherwife he might be deforced of his wSwr- 
tice which is luppofed to have arifen from a prin- perty, and even want a maintenance, till heci^ 
•ciple of religion, in obedience to that precept of of age. So likewift in a writer d the : ’ 
the gofpel, “ agree with thine adverfary quickiy, lhali not have his age ; forit is nrcciun tha-tf; 
whilft thou art /// the way with him.” And it may widow’s cliim be immediately *1, tj 

be obferved that this gofptl precept has a plain lhe may want a prelcnt fubfiften. . ? fan a 
•reference to the Roman law of the XII. tables, infant patFon have it in a quart ■ J.: % fectt-i 
which exprefsly directed the plaintiff and defend- law holds it neceffary and ciDrdii hat 
ant to make up the matter while they were in the church be immediately filled. W t it :r-j 
Way, or going to the prsfctor ; inina remuti parent ceedings are over, the defendant ip-V| 

'orato- There are alfo many other previous lteps his excufe or plea. See Pleas bio m ri»’*d 
which may be taken by a defendant before he puts to plead fpecially fuch a pica as H 

in his plea. He may, in real aftion^, demand a the general iffu^, or a total den cto: 

view of the thing in qticftion, to afeertain its iden- but in fuch cafe he muft plead t 
tity and 6ther circumftances. He may ertive oyer terms, whereby the whole quell 
of the writ, or of the bond, or other fpeciahy u- a jury- But if the defendant, in an * 
pon which the atfion is brought ; that is, to he ir tion of trefpafs, wifh to refer the v- « v 
it fead to him; the generality of dtfendants in title to the court rather than the 
the times of ancient fimplicity being fuppofed in- ftate his title fpecially; and five cel nrtP'' | 
capable to read it themfeives: whereupon the plaintiff, or fuppofe him to have an u p rjr^c 
whole is entered verbatim upon the record ; and colour of title. As if his own tin uL 
the defendant may take advantage of any condi- claims by feoffment with Uvery A, bffo* 
tion, or other part of it, not dated in the plaintiff’s of which he entered on the land* in k j 


declaration. In real actions alfo the tenant may 
pray in aid , or call f6r the afli fiance of another, 
to help him to plead, becanfe of the feeblenefs or 
imbecility of his own eftate. Thus a tenant for 
life may pray in aid of him that hath the inheri- 
tance in remainder or rcvei lion and an incum- 
bent may pray in aid of the patron and ordinary; 
that is, that they fhali be joined in the action, and 
help to defend the title. Voucher alfo is the cal- 
ling in of fome perfon to anfwer the action, that 
hath warranted the title to the tenant or defen- 
dant*. This is made fttli ufe of in the form of 
common recoveries, which are grounded on the 
writ of entry; a fpecies ofa&ion that relies chiefly 
on the weaknefs of the tenant’s title, who there- 
fore vouches another perfon to warrant it. If 
tht vouchee appears, he is made defendant inflead 
of the voucher; but if he afterwards makes de- 
fault, recovery fhali be had againft the original de- 
fendant ; and he (hall recover an equivalent in va- 
lue againft the deficient vouchee. In aflizes, in- 
deed, where the principal queftton is, whether 
the demandant or his anceftors were or were not 
in poffeflion till the oufter happened, and the title 
of the tenant is little (if at all) difeufled, there no 
voucher is allowed ; but the tenant may bring 
a writ of <warrontia chart* againft the warrantor, 
to compel him to aflift him with a good plea or 
defence, or elfe to render damages and the value 
of the land, if recovered againft the tenant. In 
many real a&ioua aifo, brought by or againft an 


cannot plead this by itfe*lf, as it amoatfHj*) 
more than l he* y> hue. I ' J && 

this fpecially, provided he goes farther i*t' 
that the pnintiff chirr ng by coioor^F* 
•deed of feoffment, without livery, efUudtw 03 
whom he entered; and may then rtfe totrt 
judgment of the court which of thdet**® 0 4 
"the be ft in point of law. When the 1 -* 
defendant is thus put in, if it does not ana#'**- 
a total contradi&ion of the dechratiiw, bet * ? 
evades it, the plaintiff may plead again, and ^ 
to the defendant’s. plea: Either traverkag 
totally denying it ; as if, on an acf ioo of debu^ 
bond, the defendant pleads JolviS ad 
paid the money when due; here the 
his replication may totally traverfc; tbs ** 
denying that the defendant paid it: Of be 
allege new matter in contradiction to the 
dant*s plea; a* when the defendant plnd»**f 
ward made, the plaintiff may reply, andfes^ 
an a&ual award, and afijgn a breach: Or^ 
‘plication may confefs and avoid the 
new matter or diftm&ion ; as in an 
trefpaffing upon land whereof the pUinti^at^ 
ed, if the defendant Ihows a title to the**®* 1 
defeent, and that therefore he had a 
ter, and gives colour to the plaintiff, the 
may either traverfe and totally deoyl^ rjv *^ 
the defeent; or he may confcls and 
replying, that true it is that fuch de&entteFP 
ed, but that Qncc the defeent the defends • 
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f demifed the lands to the plaintiff for term of lcging that by pfoteftation, he can plead only the 
c. To the replication the defendant may rejoin, non-payment of the money. In any ftage of the 
put in an anlwer called a r^eiw/r'-. The plain- pleadings, when either fide advances or afiirmrf 
f may anfwer the rejoinder by a fur-rejoin ier ; any new matter, he ufualiy avers it to be true J 
on which the defendant may rebut , and the “ and thh lie is ready to verify.” On the other 
Hindi' anfwer him by a fur-rebutter. Which hand, when either tide tiaverfes or denies the 
ms, replications, rejoinders, fur-rejoinder*-’, re- pleaded by his a'ltagonift, he ufualiy tenders an 
iters and fur-rebutters, anfwer to the excepfo, i/fue, as it is called ; the language of which is dif- 
tluatio, duplicatio, triplicate and quadruplicate ferent according to the party by whom ft is ten- 
jhc Koman laws. The whole of this procefs is dered : for if the traverfe or denial comes from 
aominated the plead' ng; in the feveral tlages of the defendant, the illue is tendered in this raan- 
lich it muft be carefully obferved, not to depart ner, ” And of this he puts bimfclf upon the coun- 
vary from the title or defence which the party try,” thereby fubmitting himfelf to the judgment 
i once infilled on. For this (which is called a of his peers: but if the traverfe lies upon the 
*rture in pleading) might occafion eiidlcfs al- plaintiff, he tenders the iffue or prays the judg- 
cat.un. Therefore the rcp.ication mull fup- meot of the peers agninll the defendant in another 
rt the declaration, and the rejoinder mull fup- form ; thus, “ and this he prays may be mqiiired 
rt the plea, without departing out of it. As in of by the country.” But if tithe? lide pleads a: 
•cafe of pleading no award made in conft- fpeciai negative plea, not traveling or denying any 
nice of a bond of arbitration, to which the piain- thing that was before alleged, but difclofing lomc 
replies, fetting forth an a&ual award; now new negative matter; as where the fmt is on a 
driendaut cannot rtjoin that be hath perform- b »nd conditioned to perform an award, and the 
this award, for fuch rejoinder would be an en- defendant pleads, negatively, that no award \va9 
: departure from his original plea, which aileg- made ; he tenders no iflue upon this plea, becaufe 
that no fuch award was made : therefore he ;t does not yet appear whether the fad will be 
i oow no other choice, but to traverfe the fad deputed, the plaintiffnothavingyetaficrted the ex- 
the replication, or ofc to demur upon the law iltence of any award : but when the plaintiff replies* 
it. Again, every plea mull be limple, entire, and lets forth an adual fpecific award, if then tlic 
meffed, and confined to one fmgle point : it defendant traverfes the replication, and denies tlu^ 
ill never be entangled with a variety of di Hindi making of any inch award, he then, and not before, 
ependeut anfwers to the fame matter ; which tenders an illue to the pbimtiff. For when in the 
ill require as many different replies, and intro- courle of pleading they come to a point which h 
cc a multitude of iffues upon one and the fame affirmed on one fide and denied on the other, they 
pate. For this would oft n embarrafs the are t en laid to be at ijfuc ; all ttieir debates being 
y» and fometiines the court itlelf, and at all e- at lafl contracted into a fmgle point, which muft 
it? would greatly enhance the cxpence of the now be determined either in favour of the plaintiff 
ties. Yet it frequently is expedient to plead or of the defendant. See Issue, § r and a. 
fuch a manner as to avoid any implied admifc (i.) * PLEASANCE. «./. \fleafance y French.J 
i of a fait which cannot with propriety or fafe- Gaiety ; plea Ian trv ; merriment. Obfolete. — 
be pofitively affirnped or denied. And this may The lovely pleafance and the lofty pride, 
viooe by what is called a proteftation ; whereby Spenfert 

party interpofes an oblitjue allegation or de- Wanting grace in uttVinf* of the Lime, 

A of fome fait, protefting that fuch a matter That turned all her pleafance to a fcoffing game, 
cj or does not cxift ; and at the fame time Spenfir . 

ruling a direit affirmation or denial. Sir Ed- — Oh that we fhouTd with joy, pleafance , revet 
Coke hath defined a proteftation to be, “ an and applaufe* transform ourlelves into beads ! 
lufiou of a conclulion.” For the ufc of it is, Sbak. 

ttve the party frum being concluded with re- far.) Pleasatn'ce, in geography, a village adja- 
^ to fome fait or circumftance which cannot cent to Edinburgh, being part of its fuburbs, lead- 
direilty affirmed or denied without falimg into in* S. from the foot of the Cowgatc and of St 
>lic*ty of pleading; and which yet, if he did Mary's Wynd to Dalkeith, Sec. , 
thus enter his proteft, hr might be deemed to (i.) * PLEASANT, adj . [ plaifant , French.] i. 
c tacitly waved or admitted. So if a defen- Delightful; giving delight. 1 — 

N by way of inducement to the point of his The gods are juft, and of our pUafanl vices 
nice, alleges a particular mode of lei fin or te- Make inllrumeats to fcouYge us. Sbak , 

c which the plaint ff is unwillurg to adroit, and What moll he Ifcuuld diftike, fcems fleafani 

defircs to take illue on the principal point of to him ; 

defence, he mull deny the fcilin ot tenure by What like, offenlive. t Shake 

r of proteftation, and then traverlV the defen- —How fleafant it ib for brethren' to dwell in uni- 
nutter. So, laftly, if an award be fet forth ty ! Pj'almj . — 
the plaintiff, and he can allign a breach in one Verdure dad 

t of it, and yet is afraid to admit the perform** Her tmiverfal face with pricafant green. Mil: on.- 
c of the reft of the award, or to avtr in gene- %. Grateful to the fenfes. — 
a non-performance of any part of it, left fomea Fruits of palm-tree pleafantej 7 to thirft. 

•g fiiouid appear to have been performed ; he Milton, 

y lave to himfelf any advantage lie might here- 3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. — 

!r nuke of the general non -performance, by al- lv all thy humours, whether gTave or mellow* 
*ol. XVIL Part JLK Pp pjp ThouV. 
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Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tcfty, pleafant fellow. approbation. — Their wine offering* (hill a*!* 

Addifon. pleafing unto him. He fra. 3. To like ; tp cfok- 

4 . Gay; lively; merry. — Let neither the power Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ck 

nor quality of the great, or the wit of the plea - Aflume what fexes and what lhapei they/ai 

/ant* prevail with us to flatter the vices, or ap- - ftp 

plaud the prophanenefs of wicked men. Rogers 4* To condefcend ; to comply. A word of «• 

5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. — mony. — 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to Plea/e you, lords, 

be pofitive, feem to do it by a plea r ant argument, In fight of both our battles we may meet ltd 
taken from the negation of an end, which being —The firft words that 1 learnt were, to eiprri 
negative, the negation of it is pofitive. my defire that he would pleafe to ghre iwirjV 

(2.) Pleas a if t Bay, and ) a bay and river of berty. Swift. 

(3.) Pleasant River, ) the United State?, * PLEASEMAN. n.f. [ pleafe and m] A 
in Maine. The river runs into the bay, in Lon. pickthank; an officious fellow. — 

67. 40. W. Lat. 44. 35. N. Some carry-tale, fome pltaftman* foot 

* PLEASANTLY, adv. [from pleafant. 1 1. In zany, 

fuch a manner as to give delight, a. Gayly; That knows the trick to make my lady bak, 

merrily; in good humo«r. — King Jnmes was wont Told oar intents. Sid. 

pleafant lj to fay, that the duke of Buckingham * PLEASER. n.f. [from pleafe] Ooelht 

had given him a fecretary, who could neither courts favour. 

write nor read. Clarendon. 3. Lightly; ludicrotif- PI-EASING, art or. See PoLiTisin. 

ly. — Euftathius rs of opinion, that Uiyflfes fpeaks * PLEASINGLY, adv. Lfrom fleafeg] 

pleafantly to Elpenor. Broome. a manner as to give delight. — Pleajngfy trrcb>- 

* PLEAS ANTNESS. n.f. [from pleafant 1 1. fome thought and remembrance have been to ce 

Delightfulnefs ; ftate of being pleafant. — Doth net Once 1 left you. Suckling — 

th c pleafant nefi of this place carry in itfcif fufifi- Thus to herfelf fhe pleafingly began. 

cicnt reward ? Sidney. 2. Gaiety ; cheerfolnefs ; — The end of the artift is pleafingly to deed* the 
merriment. — It wasrefrefhing, but compofed, like eye. Dryden. — 

the pleafantnefs of youth tempered with the gra- He gains all points, who pleafingly caM* 

vity of age. South . — He would fain put on fome Surprifcs, varies and conceals the bowk 
pleafantnefs. Tillotfon . ty* 

* PLEASANTRY, n.f [ plaifantrie , French.] * PLEASINGNESS. n.f. [frompleofg]^ 

t. Gaiety ; merriment. — The harfhnefs of reafon- lity of giving delight. 

ing is not a little foftened and fmoothed by the * PLEASURABLE, adj. [from platfat] & 

. infufions of mirth and pleafantry. Addifon. — Such lightful ; full of pleafure. — Planting of cfdar^ 
kinds of pleafantry are dinngcnuous in criticifm. is very profitable, as well as pleafurable. Be® “ 
Addifon. 2. Sprightly faying; lively talk. — The — It affords a pleafurable habitation in nor prt- 
grave abound in pleafantriesy the dull in repartees. Brown. — 

Spectator. Each mutually correcting each,crt2tt 

(t.) # To PLEASE, v. a. [placeo, Latin ; plaire , A pleafurable medley. 

French.] 1. To delight ; to gratify ; to humour. Our ill-judging thought 

— They pleafe themfclves in the children of ftran- Hardly enjoys the pleafurable fade. la- 

gers. If. ii. 6. A whiffling wind, or a pleafing fall (1.) * PLEASURE, n.f. [plaijir f French v 
6 f water running violently. fi r ifdom y xvii. x8. Delight ; gratification of the mind or fcw*- 

Thou can’ll not be fo pleas’d at liberty, Pleafure , in general, is the confequenUDf^ 

As I (hail be to find thou dar’ft be free. Dryd. fion of a fuitable objeCt, fuitably app 1 ^ t0 .* 
Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, , rightly difpofed faculty. South.— A citik **' ‘ 
Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe. taking pleafure in the fins of others is that poo'- 

Pope . fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South.— 

%. To fatisfy ; to content. — Her name with pleafure once (he taught 

Effablifh him in his true fenfe again, ffiore, 

And 1 will pleafe you what you will demand. Now Daphne’s dead, and pleafure iison^l 

Shak. 


What next I bring (ha\\ plea fe 2. Loofe gratification. — 

Thy with exaCtly to thy heart’s defire. Milton. Convey your pleafures in a (pacioos pk**’. 

3. To obtain favou^from ; to be plea fed withy is And yet feem cold. 

to approve ; to favour. — This is my beloved fon, — Behold yon dame does (hake the hcadttfc* 
in whom I am well pleafed. Matt. — I have feen of pleafure* s name. Shak . — 
thy face and thou waff pleafed with me. Gen. — Not funk in carnal pleafure. ** 

Who can pleafe him long l Milton. 3. Approbation. — The Lord taketh pH** 

4. To A? Pleased. To like. A word of cere- them that fear him. Pfalms. 4. What tk 
monv. — Many of our moft fkiiful painters were dictates. — Ufe your pleafure; if your love 
pleafed to recommend this author to me. Drydetr. perfuade you to come, let not my letter. 

;*2.) # *To Please*. *v. n. 1. To give pleafure. — He will do his pleafure on Babylon. If d* 1 * 
What pleafing feem’d, for her now pleafes Choice ; arbitrary will. — Arbitrary caksh^ 
more. Milton, and fuch as vary at pleafure. Brown.— 

I found fomething that was more pleafing in them, Upon the reft at pleafure he defetod*. 

than my ordinary productions. Drjdcn. 2. To gain Raifc tempefts at your pleafure. 
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J c can at pleafure move feveral parts of our In fhew plebeian angel militant 

ies. Locke. — All the land wasdifpofed by them Of lowtft order. Milton* 

irding to their plea/ure. Arbuthnot . 3 . Vulgar ; low; common. — To apply notions phi- 

.) Pleasure. See Happiness and Moral iolophical to plebeian terms ; or to fay, where the 
losoph y, Part II. Sect. II. To what is al- notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there want- 
y faid on this fubjeCt under thefe articles, we eth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients 
I only add a tingle reflection or two upon w- uied, they be but fliifts of ignorance. Bacon. — 
5 ual plea/ure. u If we coropaie (fays M.V0I- The differences of mouldable and not mouldahle, 
) the pieafures of fenle with fhofe which are fciffible and not fallible, are plebeian notions, 
iy intellectual, we lhall find that the latter arc Baccn. — 

itely fuperior to the former, as they may be A queen ! anSLvn a bsSt plebeian mind ! 
fed at all times and in every fituation of life. ^ DrjJen. 

it are the pieafures of the table, fays Cicero, (3.) PLEBEiANS.#*The ancient Romans were 
aming. aud of women, compared with the divided into patricians, and plebeians. The 
hts of Itudy ? This tafte increafes with age, diltinCtion was made by Romulus the fouq- 
no happinefs is equal to it. Without know, der of the city; who confined all dignities fe- 
: and ftudy, fays Cato, life is almoft the i- natorial, civil, military, and facerdotal, to the 
:of death. The pieafures of the foul are fuch rank of patricians. But to prevent the feditions 
it is frequent to lee men preferve their gaiety which fuch a diftin&ion might produce through 
ig their whole life, notwithftanding a weak the pride of the higher order, and the envy of the 
fed and debilitated body. Scarron was au lower, he endeavoured to engage them to one an- 
iple of this.” — There are plcalures on which , other by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every 
nind may fecurely reft, which elevate a man plebeian was allowed to choofe, out of the body 
e himfeif, dignify his nature, fix his attention of the patricians, a prote&or, who ihould be o- 
eleftial objeCIs, and render him fit to enjoy biiged to aflift him with his intereft and fubftance, 
1. Thefe are to be found in true religion, and to defend him from opprdfion. Thefe pro- 
h procures for its followers inexpreifible hap- tcCtors were called patrons ; the protected rZi- 
fe in a better world, and in the prefent ftatc enfs. (See Client, $ 2, and Patron, $ 3.) But 
xiftcnce, affords a confoiation under every though the attachment between the patrons and 
ortune. clients continued inviolate for above 600 years. 

To Pleasure, v. a. [from the noun.] To yet during the greater part of the republic, the 
fc; to gratify. This word, though fupport- ftruggle between the Patricians and Plebians wa i 
>f good authority, is, I thi?k inelegant. frequent and violent. See Rome. 

Things, thus fet in order, PLECH, a town of Franconia, in Culmbacb, 

all further thy harveft, and pleafure thee bed. 21 miles S. of Pegnitz. 

Tujjer . PLECHATEL, a town of France, in the dep. 

count it one of my greateft afflictions that I of Iile and Vilaine; a\ miles NW. of Bain, 

»ot pleafure fuch an honourable gentleman. 13 S. of Rhennee. 

, PLECTRANTHUS, in botany: a genus of 

If what pleafes him, fliall pleafure you, the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didy- 

l yht clofer. Shak. namia clafs of plants \ and in the natural method 

fben the way of pleafuring and difpleafunng ranking under the Aid order, Verticillatc . The 
'by the favourite, it is impolftble any (hould calyx is monophyllous, lhort, and bilabiated; the 
wrgreat. Bacon. — upper lip of which i6 large, oval, and bent up- 

Nay, the birds rural mufic too wards; the inferior lip is quadrifid, and divided 

> as melodious and as free, into two laciniae : the corolla is monopetalous, 

* if they fung to pleafure you. Cowley, ringent, and turned back; the labiae look differ- 

fothing difficult to love ; it will make a man ent ways, and from the bafe of the tube there is 
& his own inclinations to pleafure them whom a neCtarium like a fpur: the filaments are in a de- 
uves. Tillctfon . dining fituatign, with fimple antberse; the fty- 

Pleasureful. adj . [pjeafure and full.) Plea f Ius filiform; the ftigma bifid. It has four feeds 
» delightful. Obfolctc.— This country bath covered only by the calyx. There arc two fpc- 
1 reputed a very commodious and pleafureful cic9, viz. 

"try. Abbot . 1. Plectranthus Fruticosus, a native of 

LEAUX, a town of France, in the dep. of the Cape of Good Hope* It flowers from June 
tal, miles SW. of Mauriac, and 25 NW. to September. 

dirillac. 2. Plectranthus Punctatus, a native of 

•)* PLEBEIAN, n.f ( pleSeien , Fr .plebius, Lat.] Africa. It flowers from January to May. 

: of the lower people. — PLECTRONIA, in botany, a genus of the mo* 

You’re plebeians , if they be fenators* Shak . nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
f pon the ieaft intervals of peace, the quarrels of plants. 

*een the nobles and the plebeians would re- PLEDELIAC, a toyrn of France, in the dep. of 
*• Swift. the North Coafts, 5 miles E. of Lamballe, and 

l 0 * Plebeian, adj. 1. Popular ; confifting of 13 W. of Dinan. 

in perfons. — As fwine arc to gardens, fo are (i.) * PLEDGE, n.f. [pleige f Fr.pieggio, Ital.J 
'Uitsto parliaments, and plebeian concourfes x. Any thing put to pawn. 2. A gage; anything 
t>ublick counfels. King Charles . 2. Belonging given by warrant or fccurity ; a pawn.— The greaj 
lower ranks.— • humility, zeal and devotion, which appeared to 

P p p p a b? 
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fie Jn them, was in all men’s opinion a pledge of 
^fcejr harmlefs meaning. Hooker . — 

There is my pledge. I'll prove it on thy heart. 

Sbak. 

That voice their liyelieft pledge 
Of hope in fears and danger?. Milton . 

— Money is needier/ both fur counters and for 
pledges. Locke . — 

Aribert fhalj be the pledge of peace. Rm re. 

—The deliverance of llrael ottf of Egypt by the 
miniftry of Mofes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of tht fpiritual deliverance which was to 
come by Chrift. Nelfru. 3. A furcty ; a bail ; an 
lioft^ge;-*— The Guianians offered to leave pledges , 
for one. Raleighs 

Good fur’etu's will we have for thy return, 
And at thy pledges * peril keep thy day. Dryden . 
(2.) Pledge, in Scots Law. See Law, Part 
Wl.Chap.W. Se8. XIII, 4 13. 

(3.) Pledge, [plegiusy\ in common law, is a 
furety or gige, either real or perfonal, whidh the 
plaintiff of demandant is to find for his profccut- 
JDg the fuit. 

(4.) Pledge, Frank. See Frank, N°IJ. f 7, 8. 
5. Pledges of uoods for money. See Pawn. 
(t.) * 7 V Pledge, nun. [ pltiger, Fr . pieggiare, 
Italian.] 1. To put in pawn. — 

WtpledgdW to the knight; the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 

'• Pope. 

2* To g|ye a3 warrant or fecurity. 3. To fccure 
by a pledge. — 

Here to pledge my yow, I give my hand. 

Sbak. 

4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 
health afWr another.— 

The fellow, that parts bread with him and 

pledges ' 

The ‘breath of him in a divided draught, 

Is the readieft min to kill him. Shpk. 

To you noble lord of Weftmoreland. 

— 1 pledge your grace. Sbak. 

— That fleXanimbus orator began the king of Ho- 
mtbia’s health ; he prefently pledg'd it. Ho*ivel » — 
Here's to thee, Dick ; this vanning love clef- 
pife; ' 

Pledge me, my friend* Cowley. 

(2.) TV Pledge, y. a. in drinking denotes to 
warrant, or be furety to one, that he (hall re- 
ceive no harm while he is taking his draught, 
The phrafe is referred by our intlquaries to the 
pradtice of the Danes, heretofore in England, 
who frequently ufed to flab or cut the throats bf 
[he natives while they were drinking. 

PLEDGERY, or Pleggery, n.f. in law, fure- 
tifl.ip, or an undertaking or anfwcring for an. 
other. 

U-)* PLEDGET, n.f. [phgghe, Dutch.] A 

final! mafs of lint.-^-I applied a pledget of bafili* 
ion. Wi’emcvr,. * . 

( 2.)Pli dost, Bolster, or Compress, in fur* 
£Cry, 13 a kind of ’fi.it tent laid over a wound to 
rmbibc the fuperfVupus humours* and to keep it 
cLmoV 

' PLEDRA^J, fi town of France, in the dep. of 
the North ConlU, 4 mites S. of St ©rituy:, and 9 
W, of Lamballe. ‘ 


PLEGGERY. See Pledgery. 

( I. )* PLEIADS. pLEtADES. n.f.[pIri*&i t bL 
A northern con ft edition.— 

The pleiad n before him danc’d. 

Then faiiors quarter'd heav’n, and fboii 
name 

For fhiadrsy hyades, and the northern car. firji 

(2.) Pleiades, in aflronomy, an aflembhp: i 
feven (tars in the neck of the confttltotion Te- 
rus. They are thus called from the Greek »**, 
navi gore, to /ad ; as bMiig terrible to muinpr^br 
reafon of the rains and florms that frtqueirttf ng 
with them. The Latins calUd them 
from ver, fpring ; becaufe of their rtfinjr ahoet 
the time of the vernal equinox. The target 
the third magnitude, and is called hate fa 
ad u t ft. 

(3. Pleiades, in the mythology, the few 
daughters of Atlas king of Mauritania and Ph- 
one, thu 3 called from their mother. TVyvfft 
Maia, Eiedtra, Taygete, Afterope, Merupc, Ha- 
cyone, and Ceiacno ; and were alfo calkd dtks> 
tides, from their father, Thefe prmcdfo vflt 
carried off by Bufms king of Egypt; but Hercu- 
les having conquered him, delivered the© lotto 
father: yet they afterwards fuffered a newprrk 
rutiou from Orjon, who purfued them fi»r yt&, 
till Jove, being prevailed on by their prajtn»ft»f 
them op intothe heavens, where theyforafctctf- 
fteilntion which bears their name. 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter. 

PLEIBERCHR 1 ST, a town of Prance, iathe 
dep. of Fmifterrc ; 4^ miles SSW. of Mofl*L 
and 15 E. of Landerr.eau. 

PLE 1 BURGH, a town of Germany, » Cw«- 
thia, on the Feiftez, at the foot of a mountr-c. 

PLEIGU 1 EN, a town of France, flit** 

Ille and Yilaioe/j miles £. of Oman, and 11^ fe * 
$t Malo. 

PLEJNFELD, a town of Franconii,fcA& 
ftadt, *6 miles N. of Aichftadt. 

PLEINTING, a town of Lower 
the Danube, ’5 miles SSE. of Ofterbof. 

PLEIONE, in fabulous hiftory, adao^rf 
Ocean us, who married Atlas JL of 
by whom flic had a fqn and 1* daughters ? 
Whom Were from her called Pleiapesi^ ! 
were called Hyades, fyora their brotho fy* 
(Ovid.) See Ibtfe articles. 

PLEISNITZ, a town of Hangary, ij ■&» 
W. of Cafchart. 

‘ PLErSSA, or > a barony of Germany in Hd* 

PLEl^SEN, > Rhtinfcis, infulated in fin®* 1 
wick. 

PLEISXTDEL, a town of Bohemia, in k* 
merit z, 8 milet SW. of Leypa. 

PLELAN, a town of France, in the dep- 
File And Viiaine, 30 miles RNE. of Vannes. 

PLEI.O, a town of France, in the dep. ^ 
North Coafls, 7 f miles WNW. of St BncuL^ 
7^ E of Guingamp. , 

PLEMET, a town of Prance, in the dep ■* 
the North Coifts ; 6 miles E. of Loudeac, ^ 
1 7 S*. of Lamballe. 

PLEMMYRJ CTM, in ancient geography, t?> 
mentorv of Syracufe with a caflle: 

693) now called Mafla Q liven. „ 

, • ^ - PLLM0>i» 
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PLEMONT, a cape of the ifland of Jerfey, 8 • 
miles N\V. of Helier. 

PLEMY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
North Coarts, io mile* N. of Loudeac, and io S. 
of St Bcieux. 

* PLENARILY. adv. [from plenary \ Fully ; 
completely. — The caufe is made a plenary caufe, 
ami ought to be determined plenarily . Aylffe . 

* PLENARINESS. n.f [from plenary .] Ful- 
nefs; complctencfs. 

(i.) • PLENARY, adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full ; 
:omplete. — I am far from denying that compliance 
jn my part, for plenary confent it was not, to his 
lcltrudtion. King Charles . — The caufe is made a 
denary caufe. Ayliffe. — A treat ile on a fubjeft 
hould be plenary or full. Watts. 

(a.) • Plenary, n.f Declfive procedure. — 
oftitution without induction does not make a pie - 
ton againft the king. Aylffe. 

(3*) Plenary Indulgences. See INDUL- 
GENCE, § 2. 

PI.ENEE, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
'forth Coafts; 6 miles NW. of Broons, and 
IE. of Lamballe. 

PLENEUF, a town of France, in the dep. of 
he North Coafts ; 7 miles N. of Lamballe, and 

0 WNW. of Dinan. 

* PJLENILUNARY. adj. [from plenilunium, La- 
in] Relating to the full moon. — If we add the 
w° Egyptian days in every' month, the interim).!- 

1 wd plenilvnary exemptions, there would arife 
^bovf 100 more. Brown 9 s Vulgar Err ours . 

9 PLENIPOTENCE. n. f [from plenus and 
ttemia, Lat.] Fulnefe of power. 

* PLENIPOTENT. adj. [ plmipotens , Lat.] In- 
efttd with full power. — 

My fubftitutes I fend you, and create 
Pleutpotent on earth. Milton 9 s Par. Loft. 

(»•) * PLENIPOTENTIARY, n.f. [ plenipoten - 
orre, Fr.] A negotiator inverted w ith full pow- 
They were only the f plenipotentiary monks of 

* patriarchal monks. StdUngflert. 

(j ) Plenipotentiary. See Ambassador. 

* PLENIST. n. /. [from plenus , Latin.] One 
ttt holds all fpace to be fuft of matter. — Thofe 
^ecs which the vacuifts would hare empty, bc r 
'afe devoid of air, the plenifts do not prove re- 
tniihcd with fubtle matter by any feniible effects. 
tylc. 

U.) * PLENITUDE, n.f. [plenitudo, from pier 
Lat. plenitude -, Fr.] 1. Fulncfs ; the contrary 
vacuity. — If there were every where an abfo- 
te plenitude and deufity without any pores be- 
ctu the particles of bodies, all bodies of equal 
mentions would contain an equal quantity of 
liter, and confequently be equally ponderous. 
fftley. 2. Repletion ; animal fulncfs^ plethory.— 
taxation from plenitude is cured by fparc diet. 
’huthnot. 3. Exuberance ; abundance. — The 
nitude of the pope's power of difpcnfmg w as 
? main queftion. Bacon 9 s Henry VII. 5. Com- 
rtenefs. — 

The plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated ftores receive. Prior . 

[t.) Plenitude, in medicine, chiefly denotes 
cdundancy of blood and humours. 

* PLENTEOUS, adj . [from plenty!) j, Copi- 
s; exuberant} abuadaotj plentiful.— 
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Now plenteous thefe a&s of hateful rtrife. Milt* 
Lab'ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. 

Milton • 

Two plenteous fountains the whole prufpedt 
era wn'd. Pope . 

1. Fruitful ; fertile.— Take up the fifth part of the 
land in the feven plenteous years. Genejts , xli. 35. 

* PLENTKOUSLY. adv, [from plenteous.] Co- 
pioufly ; abundantly ; exuberantly ; plentifully.— 

Thy due from me is tears, 

Which nature, love and filial tendemefs 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoujly. Shak. 

Each that crept, w hich plenteoujly 

The waters generated. Milt . Par. LoJI. 

— God proves us in this life, that he may the more 
plenteoujly reward us in the next. Wake 9 s Prepara- 
tion for Death . 

* PLENTEOUSNESS. n.J [from plenteous .J 
Abundance ; fertility ; plenty. — The levcn years 
of plenteoufnejs in Egypt were ended. Genejs. 

* PLENTIFUL, adj. [plenty and full.] Copi- 
ons ; abundant ; exuberant ; fruitful. This is ra- 
ther u fed in profe than pLnteous. — To Amaithea 
he gave a country, bending like a horn ; whence 
the tale of Amalthea's plentiful horn. Raleigh .— 
— He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 
preferred from decay. Bacon 9 s EJfay*.—\i it be a 
long winter it is commonly a more plentiful year. 
Bacon 9 s Nat. Hi/li — When they had a plentiful har- 
vell, the farmer had hardly any com. L 9 Eft range, 
— Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, ex- 
cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

* PLENTIFULLY, adv. ffrom plentiful. .] Co- 
ptoufly; abundantly. — They were at that time 
plentifully encreafed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours.— 
Bern is plentifully furnilhed w'ith water. Addifon on 
Italy. 

* PLENTIFULNESS. ». /*. [from plentiful , .] 
The Rate of being plentiful 5 abundance ; fertility. 

* PLENTY, n.f. [from plenus , full.] 1. Abun- 
dance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough.— 

Peace, 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. 

Shakefp, 

— What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 
is plenty of buyers, and but few fellers ; and fo 
plenty of fellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap. 
f*ocke. 1. Fruitfutoefs ; exuberance.— 

The teeming clouds 

Dcfcend in gladfomc plenty o’er the world. 

' Tkomfon . 

3. It is tiled, I think barbaroufly, for plentiful.— 
To grafs with thy cahres. 

Where water aplenty. Tuffers Hufbandry . 
— If reafons were as plenty as black berries, I would 
give no man a renfon on compulfion. Shak. Henry 
I V. 4. A Rate in which enough is had aud en- 
joyed.— Ye lhall rat in plenty and be fatisfkd. Joel, 
ri. 26. — 

Whofe grievawar is fatiety of eafe, 

Freedom their pain, and plenty their difeafe. 

Hart*, 

PLENUM, in phyfics, denotes, according to 
the Cartefians, that Rate of things wherein every 
part of fpace is fuppofed to be full of matter, in 
oppolition to a Vacuum, which is a fp.uc fuppo- 
fed devoid of all matter. 

PLENU^ flos, a full flower } a term exprtflive 

of 
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'oT' thc higjieft degree of luxuriance in flowers. See impletion by the radius , and referable* whit by- 
Botany, ) 96, % ; and Luxuxians Flos. i>uch pens in the gelder rofc : or by an elongation of ta 
flowers* although the moll delightful to the eye, hollow florets in the centre, and akfc profcsd 
are both vegetable mongers , and, according to the divilion of their brims; which is termed imphtsa 
fexualills, vegetable eunuchs ; the unnatural in- by the dife. In the fir ft mode of luxuriance, tk 
create of the petals conftitqting the firft ; the con- florets in the centre, which . are always hnw- 
fequent exclufion of the ftamina or male organs, phrodite or male, are entirely excluded; and a 
the laft. The following are well known examples their place fticceed florets fimilar in fatothb 
of flowers with more petals than one ; ranunculus, of the radius. Now, as the florets in the marja 
anemone, marth-marygold, columbine, fennel- of a radiated compound flower are always ether 
flower, poppy, parony, pij*k, gilliflower, campion, female, furnilhed with the piftillum only; 
\ifcons campion, lily, crown imperial, tulip, nay- ter, fumiihed with neither ftamina nor i . 
cifl'us, rocket, mallpw, Syrian mallow, apple, it is evident, that a radiated compound fiowBi 


pear, peach, cherry, ahnpnd, myrtle, rofc, and 
Itrawberry. Flowers with one petal are not fo 
iubjedt to fullneis. The foljowipg, however, are 
inftances : polyanthes, hyacinth, primrofc, crocus, 
meadow faftron, and thorn-apple, though Kramer 
has aflerted that a full flower with one petal is a 
contradiction in terms. In flowers with one petal, 
the mode of luxuriance, or impletion, is hy a mul- 
tiplication of the divisions of the limb or upper 
part ; in flowers with more petals than one, by a 
multiplication of the petals or nedajium. To 
take a few examples. Columbine is rendered full 
in three different ways; j. By the multiplication 
of its petals, and total e*clidion of the nedaria; 
a. By the multiplication of the nedaria, and ex- 
clufion of the petals ; or, 3. By fuch an increase 
of the nedaria only as does not exclude the petals, 
between each of which are intcijeded three nedbu 
ria, placed one within another. Again, fennel- 
flower is rendered full by an jncreafe of the neda- 
ria only ; narcilflis, either by a multiplication of 
its cup and petals, or of its cup only ; larkspur 
commonly by an incre^fe of the petals and exclu- 
iion of the fpur, which is its nedarium. In fftpo* 
naria concava anglica, the impletion is attended 
with the lingular tiled of incorporating the petals, 
and reducing their number from five to one 5 and 
in gelder-rofe, the luxuriance is effected by an in- 
creafe both in magnitude an<l number of the cir- 
cumference or margin of the head of Bowsers, jn 
the plain, wheel-fhaped, barren florets ; and an ex- 
clufion of all the bell-iliaptci hermaphrodite florets 
of the centre or difk. This laft inftance feems to 
conned the different modes of impletion in Ample 
and compound flowers. As a Ample luxuriant 
flower is frequently, by young botanifts, miftaken 
for a compound flower in a natural ftate, fuch 
flowers may always be diftinguifhed with certain- 
ty by this rule : That in Ample flowers, however 
luxuriant, there is but one piftillum or female or- 
gan ; whereas in compound flowers, each floret, 
or partial flower, is furnifbed with its own proper 
piftillum. Thus in hawk- weed, a compound 
flower, each flat or tongue-Ihaped floret in the ag- 
gregate has its five ftamina and naked feed, which 
laft fs in effed its piftillum ; whereas, in a luxuri- 
ant lychnis, which is a Ample flower, there is 
found only one piftillum common to the whole. 
In a compound radiated flower, which generally 
coniifts of plain florets in the margin or radius, 
and tubular or hollow florets in the centre or diic; 
plenitude is etfeded cither by an increafe of the 
florets in the margin, and a total exclufion of thofe 
iu the due ; whi<i mode of luxuriance is termed 


fUlrd by the radius, will either be entirely fun 
as in feverfew, daify, and African marigold ; 
tirely neuter, as in fun-ftower, marygokh and is* 
taury: heuce it will always be eafy to dif ir^as 
fuch a lu uriant flower from a compound Secs 
with plain florets in a natural ftate ; as thde fib- 
ers are all hermaphrodite, that is fum ru « 
both ftamina and piftillum. Thus the full 
of African marigold have each floret Lr, 
witli the piftillum or female organ only: tk - 
tural flowers of dandelion, which, like the ; f 
incr, is compofed of plain florets, are funded 
with both ftamina and piftillum. In the idc 
of luxuriance, termed impletion by the d : ’ 
rets in the margin fomet lines remain #ndi*p 
but molt commonly adopt the figure of skit a 
the centre, without, however, fuffering any a£fl- 
ation in point of fex ; fo that confufion is la 
be apprehended from this mode of luxur hoc dk 
from the former; befides, the length, to wtid tl. 
florets in the centre run out, is of itfelf a fuficc- 
ciilli lvition , and adapted to excite at once aide* 
of luxuriance. Daily, feverfew, and A 
rigold, exhibit inftances of this as well is ^ D: 
former mode of impletion. In luxuriant cor* 
pound floweys with plain florets, the Jddffff 
of Tournefort, the ftigma or fummit of tk*l* 
in each floret is lengthened, and the falWj 
enlarged and diverge; by which charade* 8 ® 
flowers may always be diltinguillied freen 
of the fame kind in a natural ftate. Scorwts* 
nipple-wort, and goat’s beard, fumifk 
inftances of this plenitude. Laftly, the a*pk*w° 
of compound flowers with tubular or WW**** 
rcts, tlie flofeuioji of Tournefort, feems to ower-c 
the fame rules as that of radiated flowers 
I vered. In evcrlafting flower, the xeratibfr'f 
of Linnaeus, the impletion is Angular, being tftv 
ted by the enlargement ami expanfion of the fi> 
ward chaffy fcafcs of the calyx. Thcfc 
which be come coloured, are greatly augment - 
length, fo as to overtop the florets, which ^ 
fcarce larger than thofe of the i lime Rowyt 
natural flat*?. The florets too in the 
which in the natural flower a/e female, bsj 
by luxuriance, harren ; that is, are deprived** 
piftillum ; the ftyle, which was very fhort, fpjj* 
and is of the length of the chaffy fcalcs; & 
fummits, formerly two in number, arccwlS 
into one. Full flowers arennore ealily refers 
their nfpedtive genera in methods founded ^ 
tlie calyx, as the flower-cup generally rrnuJO -* » 
affect, d bv this higheft degree of luxuriance, 
(i.) ‘ F LEON ASM. n.J. [fh ma/m ft 
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1 fans, T.at.] A figure of rhetoriok. by which more rupture of the blood veflels, obftru&ed fecretlon#^ 
vords are ufcd than are neceflary. &c. : in the ferous, of a dropfy, Sec. A rarefac* 

(2.) Pleonasv See Oratory, § 203. tion of the blood produces all the efte&s of a ple- 

(1.) PLES, a t >wn of Ruflia, in Koftrom, on thorn it may accompany a plethora, and fhould 


he Volga; 16 miles S. of Koftrom. Lon. 59. o. 
I . Ferro. Lat. 57. 15. N. 

(2,3.) Ples, orPszczYNA, a town of Silefia, m 
totibor, capital of a lordlhip fo named. It has 
wo churches, with walls and towers; 28 miles 
:SE. of Ratibor. 

PLESCOF. See Pskof, N° i & 2. 

(1.) PLESCOW, a duchy in Ruftia, between 
be duchies of Novogorod, Lithuania, Livonia, and 
n^ria. 

1 2.) Plescow, the capital of the above duchy, 
rith an archbilhop’s fee, and a ftrong caftle. It is 
large place, and divided into four parts, each of 
rhich is furrounded with walls. It is feated on 
he Muldaw, where it falls into the lake Plefcow, 
0 miles S. of Narva, and 150 S. by W. of Peterf- 
•urg. Lon. 27. 52. E. Lat. 57. 58. N. 

* PLESH. n.J \ [A word ufed by Spenfer inftead 
f plajh, for the convenience of rhyme.] A puddle 5 
boggy marih. — 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed frefh, 
That underneath his feet foon made a purple 
plefb . Spenfer. 

PLES1IY, 4 village of Eflex, 7 miles N. by W. 
if Chelmsford. It was the feat of the Lord High 
kmftable of England from the earlieft times till 
1400. Thomas Duke of Gloucefter, uncle of K. 
Richard II. refided in it, till 1397, when he was 
nfidioufly enticed from it by his nephew, way-laid 
m Epping Forcft, hurried to a ihip in the Thames, 
n which he was font off to Calais, where he was 
•rivately murdered. See England, § 30. 
PLESSE, a town of Silelia, on the Viftula; 36 

E. of Troppaw. Lon. 1 8. 36. E. Lat. 50. o. N. 
PLESSEVITZA, a mountain of Croatia; 12 
nilcs NW. of Bihacs. 

ii.)PLESvSIS l r s Tours, a ci-devant royal pa- 
icc of France, in the dep. of Indre and Loire, 
rithin half a league of Tours. It was built by 
XI. who died in it, in 1483. It is lituated 
3 2 plain furrounded by woods, near the Loire. 

building is yet handfomc, though built of 
rick, and converted to purpofes of commerce. 
(2.) Ple ssi s Pi quel, a town * >f France, in the 
ep. of Paris ; 5 miles SS W. of Paris. 

PLESTIN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
forth Coafts; 7 \ miles SVV. of Lannion, and 19 
i r S\V. of Cluing amp. 

PLETCHBERG, a mountain of the Helvetic 
public, in Berne; 22 miles SSE. of Thun, 
if.)* PLETHORA. n.f (.from vXir-W.] The 
He in which the veifeis are fuiler of humours 
•aa is agreeable to a natural ftate of health ; ari- 
s either from a diminution of fonie natural eva- 
utions, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
ore in quantity than the ordinary powers of the 
fecra can digelt : evacuations and exercife arc its 
medies.— The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, 
' too great abundance of laudable juices. Arbuib. 
(i.' Plethora, in medicine, [front tx ♦"**;, plenr- 
ide,] may be either fanguine or ferous. In the 
rfi there is too much crailamentum in the blood, 
• the latter too little. In the fanguine plethora, 
*re U danger of a fever, inflammation, apoplexy, 


be diftinguifhed therefrom. Mr Brom field ob- 
ferves, that a fanguine plethora may thus be known 
to be prefent by the pulfe. An artery overcharged 
with blood is as incapable of producing a ftrong 
full pulfe, as one that contains a deficient quan- 
tity ; in both cafes there will be a low and weak 
pulfe. To diftingtiifti rightly, the pulfe muft not 
be felt with one or two fingers on the carpal ar- 
tery ; but if three or four fingers cover a confider- 
able length of the artery, and we prefs hard for 
fome time on it, and then fuddenlv raife all thefe 
fingers except that which is neareft to the patient** 
hand, the influx of the blood, if there is a pletho- 
ra, will be fo rapid as to raife the other finger, 
and make us fenfible of the fulnefs. The fanguine 
plethora is relieved by bleeding: the ferous by 
purging, diuretics, and fwcating. See Medicine, 
Index. 

* PLETHORETICK. \ adj . [from plethora .] 

* PLETHORICK. J Having a full habit. 
— The fluids, as they confift of fpirit, water, falts, 
oil, and terreftrial pirts, differ according to the 
redundance of the whole or of any of thefe ; and 
therefore the pie! bo rick are phlegmatick, oily, fa- 
line, earthy, or dry. Arbuthnot. 

* PLETHORY. n.f. [ pUthore , Fr. from 
Fulnefs of habit. — In too great repletion, the elaf- 
tick force of the tube throws the fluid with too 
great a force, and fubjetts the animal to the dif- 
eales depending upon a plethory. Arbuthnot. 

PLETTENBERG, a town of Germany, in Weft- 
ph^lia, and county of Mark, on the Elfe and the 
Oeftcr. The people are governed by their own 
magiftrates; and manufacture cloths, feythes and 
other iron works. The church is common to Lu- 
therans and Calvinifts. It lies 27 miles E. of Ltn- 
nep, and 28 S. of Hannau. 

PLEVEN, a town of European Turkey, in Bul- 
garia, on the Vid,. 28 miles S. of Nicopoli. 

* PLEVIN. n. f. [ phtrvine, Fr. ptrvina, law La- 
tin.] In law, a warrant or aflurance. See Re- 
plevin. DiA . 

PLEUMANGAT, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the North Coafts ; 6 miles SSW. of Dinan, and 
16$ ESE. of Lamballe. 

PLEHMARTIN, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the Viemie ; xo miles SE. of Chatellerault, and 
20 N. of Montmorillon. 

PLFUMAUDAN, a town of France, in the 
dep. of the North Coafts ; 6 miles SSW. of Dinan, 
and 16] ESE. of Lamb die. 

PLEUM 0 S 1 I, an ancient people of Belgium, 
who inhabited the country now called Toumay. 
Csf de Bell. Gall. V.’ c. 38. 

PLEURA, in ani\imy, a thin membrane co- 
vering the miide or the thorax. See Anatomy, 
Index. 

(1.) * PLEITRTSY. n.f. [rXiswrif • plrurefe, Fr. 
pleuritis , Lat.] Plevrify is an inflammation of the 
pleura, though it is hardly diftincuilhable from an 
inflammation of any other part of the breaft, which 
are all from the fame caufe, a ftagnated blood ; 
and are to be remedied by evacuation, fuppura- 
tion or expectoration, or all together. Quincy. 

(2.) Pleurisy. 
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(».) Pleurisy. See Medicine, Index. 

* PLEURITICAL. ) adj . [from flturify.] i. Dif- 

* PLEURITICK. 5 caled witn a pleurify. — 
The vifcous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravafated blood of phuritick people, may 
be diffolved by a due degree of heat. Arbutbnot on 
Ahments . a. Denoting a pleurify. — His blood was 
pleuritical % it had neither colour nor confidence. 
IVifeman. 

PLEURITIS. Sec Medicine, Index. 

PLEUROV, an ancient city of iEtolia, on the 
Evenus; founded by Pleuron, the fon of iEtolus, 
and father of Agcnor. Apollod . i. c. 7. Plin. iv. c. 2. 

PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, a genus 
belonging to the order of thoraciei. Both eyes 
are on the fame fide of the head *, there are from 
4 to 5 rays in the gill membrane ; the body is com- 
prelled; the oqe fide rdembliug the back, the o- 
ther the belly. Thcfe fiat filh lwim fide wife, for 
which reafon Linnseus called them Pleuronedes . 
There are z 7 fpccics ; the mod remarkable are 
thcfe : 

1. PLEURONECTES FLESDS, the FLOUNDER, 
inhabits every part of the Britifii fc.% and even fre- 
quents our rivers at a great didance from the fait 
waters ; and for this reafon fomc writers call it the 
pajfer flwviat 'tlu. It never grows large in our rivers, 
but is reckoned fweeter than thofe that live in the 
foa. It is inferior in lize to the plnife, feldom or 
never weighing more than fix pounds. It may 
very eafily bedifiinguiihed from the plaife, or any 
o tlier filh of this genus, by a row of Ihurp fniall 
fpines that furround its upper fides, and are pla- 
ced jud at the junction of the fins with the txxly. 
Another row marks the fide-line, and runs half 
way down the tuck. Tlie colour of the upper 
part of the body is a pale brown, fnmetimes mark- 
ed with a few obfeure fpots of dirty yellow ; the 
belly is white. 

2. PLbUROSF.CTF.S HIPPOGLOSSUS, the 4IOLI- 

but. 'Phis is the larged of the genus: fomc have 
been taken in our fe.is Weighing from' 100 to 300 
pounds ; but much larger are found in thofe of 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland, where 
they are taken with a hook and line in very deep 
water. They are part of the food of the Green- 
landers, who cut them into large dips, and dry 
them in the fun. They are common in the Lon- 
don markets, where they are expofed to fale cut 
into large pieces. They are very coarfe eating, 
excepting the part which adheres to the fide fins, 
which is extremely fat and delicious, but furfeit- 
ing. They are the mod voracious of all flat fiih. 
There have been indances of their fwallowing the 
lead weight at the end of a line, with w hich the 
leamen were founding the bottom from on board 
a flap. The hohbut, in refpeit to its length, is 
the narrowed of any of this genus except the folc. 
It is perfectly fmooth, and free from fpines either 
above or below. The colour of the upper part is 
du Iky ; beneath, of a pure white. We do not 
count the rays of the ims in this genus ; not only 
becaufe they are fb numerous, but becaufc nature 
hath given to each fpecies characters, independent 
of thefe rays, diffident to didingnifli them by. 

3. Pleurosectes limanda, the dab, is found 
with the other fpecies, but is lefs common. It is 
in bed feaibu during February, March, and April : 
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they fpawn in May and June, and become lla&y 
and watery the ted of fummer. They are bpf. 
rior in qnality to the plaife and flounder, butfc 
inferior in fize. It is generally of an unfe 
brown colour on the upper fide, though fee*- 
times clouded with a darker. The (cafes arc k£ 
and rough, which is a character of this fpects 
The lateral line is extremely meuroted at thc fe- 
ginning, then goes quite drai^ht to the tail Tx 
iqwer part of the body is white. 

4. Pleuronectes MArtMus, the m»r, 
grows to a yery Urge fixe : Mr Pennant haiin 
them of 23 pounds weight, but has heard of log | 
that weighed 30. The turbot is of a reroaitflkj 
fquare form : the colour of the upper part gftjfl 
body is cinereous, marked with numbers of h£s| 
fpots of different fizes : the belly is white; dr 
(kin is without fcales, but greatly wrinkled, vt 
mixed w ith fmall ftiort fpines, dilperfedwfe 
any order. See Fishery, } 19. 

5. Pleurqnectes platessa, the Piu$i,zt 
very common on mod of our coaftt, and foe*- 
times taken of the weight of 15 pounds 
feldom reach that fize, one of eight or nine pourc* 
being reckoned a large filh. The bell and 
are taken off Rye on the coafi of SulTcx, and 2^3 
off the Dutch coads. They fpawn in the ho- 
ning of February. They are very flat, vimh 
more fquare than the holibut. Behind tfett 
eye in a row of fix tubercles, that reached 
commencement of the lateral line. The 1^' 
part of the body and fins are of a dear bwfc 
marked with large bright orange-colouftd Ipfc: 

the belly is white. 

6. Pli uronectes solea, the sou, 
on all our coads ; but thofe on the wetofc*? 
are much fuperior in fize to tbofe on the 
On the former they are fbmetimes taken of tk 
weight of fix or levcn pounds, but towwkfcr* 
borough they rarely exceed one pound; ^ 
reach two, it is extremely uncommon, lty®* 
ufuaily taken in the trawl-net; they hr? 
at the bottom, and feed on (mall (hcU-fik h* 
of a form much more narrow and oblong d# 
other of the genus. The irides are yelk*;' 1 * 
pupils of a bright fapphirine colour : the fok*** 
fmall, and very rough : the upper part of the bo- 
dy is of a deep brown ^ the tip of ow of the p^* 
toral fins black ; the under part of the body 
the lateral line is draight ; the tail rounded it v* 
end. It is a fifh of a very delicate flavour ; » 
the fmall foies are in this refpeft much fupda' * 
large ones. By the ancient law's of the 
Ports, no one was to take foies from the is » 
November to the 15th of March ; neither***^ 
body to fifh from fun -felting to fun-nfmg» W 
the fifh might enjoy their night food. The#* 
ti/hcry for them is at Brixham in Torbay. 

(1.) PLEURS, a town of France, in thed^* 
ment of the Marne, 6 miles S£. of Scsaono 
(a.) Pleurs, a town of Switzerland, 
the Italian republic, which was buried 
mountain on the 25th Aug. 1618. 
tain, $ 14. Of this fatal event, 
his Travels P- 96. gives a particular acc#* 
Pleurs lay about 4 miles NE. of Chintnna. I 
town was half the bignefs of Chiavenna, 
more nobly built, having many palaces, few*** ^ | 
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jf;at pilacc of Francken. Its population was ef* 
imated at si, coo, none of whom tfcaped but one 
nan. 

PLEUVAULT, a town of France, in the dep. 
if Cute D’Or : i a miles SE. of Dijon. 
PLEXJPPUS and Toxeus, the fons of Thef- 
ins brothers of Althaea, and uncles of Mcieagcr, 
tho killed them, and in confequence lolt his own 
fe. See Meleager, N° i. 

PLEXUS, n.f. among anatomifts, a bundle of 
nail ve.Ttls interwoven in thfcform of net- work: 
ius a congeries of veflels within the brain is cai- 

1 plexus choral ds iy reticularis , or retiformis . See 
atomy, Index. A plexus of nerves is an u- 
i of two or more nerves, forming a fort of 
glion or knot. 

PLEYBEN, a town of France, in the dept, of 
ie Finifterrc, 5 miles N. of Chateaulin, and 15 
il. o' Carhaix. 

PLEYBERG, a town of Cariuthia, in Bamberg; 
3 miles £. of Ciagenfurt, and 6 SW. of Laver- 

,urd. 

• PLIABLE, adj. [ pliable , from plier, French, 

1 bend. 1. Eify to be bent ; flexible. — Though 
1 be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its 
lilt, and make the Very law (o pliable and hend- 
g, that it Ihall be impolfible to be broke. South . 
•Whether the different motions of the animal 
nits may have any effe<ft on the mould of the 
cc, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, 
fiiall leave to the curious. Jddifon . a. Flexible 
t difoofition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 

* PLIABLENESS. n.f [from pliable.) 1. Flex- 
Mty ; ea lint ft; to be bent. a. Flexibility of mind. 
•God’s preventing graces, which have thus fit- 
d the foil for the kindly feed-time, planted pli- 
dmcfj, and humility in the heart. Ilamm. — Com- 
ire the ingenuous pliablemfs to virtuous counfels 
lyouth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of na- 
irc, with the mod confirmed obftinacy in moil 
its of fin, that is to be found in an aged finuer. 
Mb. 

* PLIANCY, n.f. [from pliant.) Eafinefstobe 
ent— Had not exercife been necclfary, nature 
ould not have given fuch an a<5livity to the limbs, 
id fuch a pliancy to every part. SpeJator. 

* PLIANT, adj. [plianty French.] 1. Bending; 
ugh; flexile; flexible; lithe ; limber. — An ana- 
milt promifed to dific# a woman’s tongue, and 
amine whether the fibres may not be made up 
a finer and more pliant thread. Jddfan. 1. 
ify to take a form. — 

Earth but new divided from the fky, 

And pliant ftill retain'd th' elheria) tnergy. 

Dry dm. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 
Pliant and warm may (till her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne'er turn hard again. 

Granville. 

Eafily complying. — In languages the tongue is 
are pliant to all founds in youth than after- 
irds. Bacon. — 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs. 
Now praftife ev'ry pliant gefturc, 

Op’mng their trunk for ev'ry teller. Swift. 
Eafily perfuaded. — The will was then ductile 
d pliant to right reafon, met the d states of a 
irified underftanding halfway. South. 

Vol. XVII. Part II. 


* PLIANTNESS. n.f. [from pliant.) FWWl*- 
ty; toughnefs. — Greatnefsof weight, clofuiefs uf 
parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs. Bacon. 

PLICA polonica, or plaited hair , it> a difeafe 
frequent in Poland, and occurring alio in Hunga- 
ry, Ruffia, and Tartary. Ma .f hypothefe* li ive 
been advanced refpe&ing the caulc* of this dif- 
eafe. The moft probable are thofe affi, ned by 
Dr Vicat, viz. 1. The Polifh air, which is render* 
cd infalubrious by numerous woods aod montlcs, 
and occafionally derives an uncommon keennefs 
even in the midft of fummer from the pofition of 
the Carpathian mountains; for the S. and BE. 
winds, which ufualiy convey warmth in other re# 
gions, are in this chilied in their paflage over their 
fuowy futnmits. %. Unwholefome water; for al- 
though Poland is not deficient in good fprmgs, 
yet the common people ufualiy drink that which 
is neareft at hand, taken ind*fcriminately from ri- 
vers, lakes, and flagnant pools. 3. The grofs in- 
attention of the natives to cleanlinefs ; lor thole 
who are not negligent in their perfons and habita- 
tions, are lefs liable to beafflided with the plica than 
others who are deficient m that particular. In a 
word, the plica polonica appears to be a conta- 
gious diftemocr; which, like the leprofy, prevails 
among people ignorant in medicine, and inatten- 
tive to check it« progress, but 19. rarely known 
in thofo countries where proper precautions arc 
taken to prevent its fprcadmg. 

* PLICATION. \ri. f. lplieatura, m from plico % 

* PLICATURE. V Lat.] Fold ; double. Plica- 
tion is 11 fed fomewhere in CAanJfa. 

♦PLIERS, n.f. [‘rom/^/yq An inflrument by 
which any thing is laid hold on to bend it. — Pliers 
are of two forts, fht-nofed and round-nofed ; 
their office is to hold and fallen upon a fmad 
work, and to fit it in its place: the round nofei 
pliers are ufed for turning or boring wire or fault 
plate into a circular form. Moxon. — I made a de- 
tention by a pair of pliers. IVifeman. 

* PLIGHT, n. f. [This word Skinner imagines 
to be de ived from the Dutch, piicht , office or 
employment; but Junius obfervts, that plibt , 
Saxon, lignifies diftrefs or prelfing danger; whence 
I fuppofe, plight was derived, it being generally 
ufed in a bad lcnfe.l 1. Condition; ftate.^ 

He no longer would 

There dwell in peril of like painful plight. 

Spcnfet *] 

— 1 think myfrlf in better plight for a lender than 
you arc. Sbak.-~ 

My women may be with me; for, you fee 

M ^plight requires it. SJbak. 

They in iowlieft plight repentant flood. Milt. 

Thou mult not here 

Lie in this mi fera Me loath fume plight. Milton. 

Moft perfetftjiero tried in hcavieft plight 

Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 

a. Good cafe. — 

He that with labour can ufe them aright, 

Hath gaiue to his comfort, and cattel in plight. 

Tffcr. 

3. Pledge; gage, [from the verb.]— , 

That lord, whofe hand mull take my plight^ 
lhail carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sb*k. 

Qqgg 4- 1 From 
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4. [From To plight.] A told 5 a packer; a double; general, a flat high monMinp, that ferns is a 

a puifl- ; a piait. — front wa.l to mark the floor*, to fuftaia the 

Purfled up >n with many a folded plight, Spenf. of a wall, or the larmier ot a chimney. 

5. A garment of fortie kind. Obfolcte. — PLINTHINE, an ancient town of Egypt, « 

„ He let not lack the coaft of the Mediterranean. 


My plight, or coate, or cloake. Chapman . 

* To Plight. <v. a. [plicbtm, Dutch.] z. To 
pledge ; to give as furety. — 

He plighted his right hand 

Unto another iove. Spmfer . 

Saint Withold 

Met the night ma:c> and her ninefold. 

Bid her aiight, and her truth plight . Shah. 

I again in Henry's royal name* 

Ciretheeher hand for Ggn ot pi ghted faith. Shah. 

Here my inv»ol;\!»e faith I plight. Djden. 

New vow* to plight , and plighted vows to 
break. DryJen. 

ril never mix my plighted hands with thine. 

/ ’ Addi on. 

a. To braid t to weave, [from plico, Lat. whence 
to ply or bend, and plight, ple-ght, or plait, a fold 
or flexure.] — 

About her neck, or rings, of rulhes plight. 

Spenfer. 

Some gay creatures of the descent, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

. And play i' th* plighted clouds. Milton. 

PLlMLIMMOpIf a high mountain of S. Wales, 
in the N. part of Cardigandrire, on the bordtrs of 
Monte ■ inieryfhirt ; called alfo Snowdon. See 
Snow don. 

PLIMPTON, orPLYMPTON, a town of De- 
vonlhirc, with a market on Saturdays; featrd on 
a branch of the P.vin. It had once a cattle, now 
in ruins. Jt finds two members to parliament; is 7 
fniles E. of Plymouth, and 118 W. by S. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 4. o. W. Lat. 50^ 22. N. 

PLJNJA, in botany ; a genu3 of plants of the 
poly an*, tui clafs, in the order monogynia. The 
empal nicnt is divided into 5 fegments; the flow- 
er conlitU of 5 petals; the ftamina are numerous 
fil mint*, (lender, and as long as the flower; the 
auli.eiae, and the germcn of the pittil are fmaii ; 
the (lyle is Tubulated, and of the length of the 
ft; mina ; the ftignni is limplt ; the fruit is a large 
glob fe berry, of a ftriated or fulcated furface, 
containing only one cell, in which is a very large, 
fmooth, and globed* feed. There is only one 
fpu: ; es. 

PLINIUS Secundus, Caius Csecilius, the com- 
plete Roman name of both the Pllnies. Set Pli- 
ky, N° t. and 2. 

(i.J^PLINTH.w./.lwXi*^.' In architecture, is 
that (quart metnbtr which ferves as a foun lation 
to the bafr of a pillar; Vitruvius calls the upper 
part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a plinth, be- 
cauL it refemhies a (quart tile: moreover, the 
f.uiK denomination is fometimes given to a thick 
wall, wherein there are two or three bricks advan- 
ced in form of a platband. Harris. 

(2.) Plinth, orle, 01 orlo. See Architec- 
ture, Index. Vitruvius alfo calls the Tufcan a- 
ba< :us plinth. 

^3.) Plinth of a Statue, See. is a bafe, ei- 
ther flat, round, or (quart, that lerves to fupport it. 

(4.) Plinth of a Wall, denotes two or three 
rows cf bucks advancing out from a wall ; or, in 


(td PLINY, the Elder, orCuusCAciLir, 
Plinius Secundus, one of ttze molt itar.-i 
min of ancient Rome, was defeetuted from nt, 
luttrious family, and born at Verona. He lr? 
arris in a diftinguifliel putt; was one of thrctv 
lege of Augur* ; became interulant of Spain ; a:d 
employed in fever.il important affair* by VJ* 
palian and Titus, w ho honoured him with tsar 
eft^cm. The eruption of Mount Vcfuvius, wlick 
happened in the year 79, proved fatal to bro. H.*s 
nephew, Puny the Younger, relates the diets* 
ftances of that dreadful eruption, ar,d thr « kid 
of hb uncle, m a letter to Tacitus. Plinjr.f 
Elder wrote a Natural Hiftory in 37 books, •*>» 
is Hill extant, and has i many editions; thtnei 
eftcemed of which is that of Father Iknicff;, 


minted at Paris in 1723, in two volumes 
He alfo wrote 160 volumes of obfervatiomofm- 
nous authors ; for which Lardius Lutioiw otfotd 
him an enormous fum, equal to L. 3241 Surd?, 
but was refufed. 

(2.) Pliny, the Younger, nephew and^ 
ted fon of the preceding, -was born in thc^yw 
of Nero, and the 6id of Chrift, at Notocaw** 
now Como, upon the lake Larms nrar *kid»N 
had feveral beautiful villas. Lucius OoIih 6 ** 
the name of bis father. He (bowed very eariy U* 
lents. He wrote a Greek tragedy at 14 
age. He loft his father when be w^s young ; aad 
had the famous Virginius for his tutor, whoa * 
has kt in a g onous light. He frequented tf.: 
fchools of the rhetoricians, and heard Qo'ttriaq 
for whom he ever after entertained fo high el- 


teem, that he beftowed a con fidcrahle port® 9, 
pen his daughter at her marriage. He «■***• 
18th year when his uocle died; and betek* 
gau to plead in the forum, which was tk&ij 
road to dignities. About a year after, hei^ 14 
the military chara&er, and went into Syria *ir» 
bune ; but this did not fait his tafte, and he { r- 
turned after a campaign or two. In h:$ pfc? 
home he was detained by contrary w.u is 2! ik 
ifland of icana, where be wrote poetry. 
his return from Syria, h~ mamed, and fettled t 
Rome, in the reign of Domitian. Dnrinf tw 
mod perilous time, be continued to plead & 
forum, where be was diftinguilhed no Iris by^ 3 
uncommon abilities and eloquence, than by & 
great resolution and courage, which enabled 
fpe.ak boldly, when fcarcely any one rife duffle* 
at all. He was therefore often appointed by* 
fenate to defend the plundered provinces 
then opprdlive governors, and to manage 
caufes or a like important and dangerous 
O it of thefe was for the province of 
their prol'ecution of Bxbius Mafia; in wb»* 
acquired fo general an appiaufe, that 
ror Nerva, then a private man, and in 
at Tarentum, wrote to him a letter, 
congratulated not only Puny, but tbezgc ^ 
had produced an exampit fo much in the ^ 
of the ancients Pu.»v it rates thiaafli* ioi^ u 


to Tacitus, wl.oai uc in treats torccoidit • 
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dftory, but with much more modefty than TulJy PLISTHANUS, a philofopher of Elis, who 
iiJ intreated Lucceius wpon a fimilar oceafion. fucceeded pHitnoN in his Eliac School. Diog. 
tc obtained the office* of qineftor a*»d tribune, PL 1 STHENES, the fun of Atreus, king of 
1 Mil fortunately efcaped the tyranny of Domitian. Argos, and the father of Agamemnon and Mf- 
hit he tens in htmfeif, that his name was after- nelaus, according to Hefiod and others. He 


van Is found in Domithn's tablets, in the lift of 
hofc who were deftined to deftrudion. He loft 
ns wife in the beginning of Ncrva’s reign, and 
bon after married his beloved Caiphiirnia, of 
v.'io n we rtad fo much in his Eoifties. He had, 
towever, no children by either of his wiv<^ : 
"d hence we find him tit. inking Trajan for the 
a trium lilvronvn, which he had granted to his 
riend Suetonius Tranquihus. He was ptomoted 
othc conftiMte by Trajan in the year 100, when 
,e was 38 year? of age ; and in thh office p. o- 
iunced that famous panegyric, which has ever 
nee been admired, as well for the copioufuef* of 
He topics as the elegance of ad.lrefs. Then he 
ns eleded augur, and afterwards made procon- 
jJ of Bithynia ; whence he wrote to Trajan that 
unous letter concerning the primitive Chriftiar.s; 
'hi'-h, v/ith Trajan’s refenpf, is happily extant 
(none hisEpiftlcs. (See Christian, f 10.) Fli- 
p’s letter, as Mr Mclrnoth obferves in a note u- 
on the paflage, is efteemtd one of the fewgenu- 
ie monuments of ecclefiaftical antiquity relating 
3 the times immediately fuccetdmg the apoftles, 
being written at molt not above 40 years after 
He death of St Paul. It was pre'erved by the 
-hriAians, as a clear and unfufpicious evidence of 
be purity of their doctrines# and is often appeal- 
'flu by the early writers of the church againft 
he calumnies of their ad verfarics. It is not known 
'hat became of Pliny after bis return from Bithy. 
ia. Antiquity is alfo filent as to the time of his 
eatb : but it is fuppofed that be died cither a 
ttle before or foon after Trajan 5 that is, about 
- D. 1 16. Pliny was one of the greateft wits, 
id one of the worthieft men, among the ancientR. 
e had fine parts, which he cultivated to the ut- 
oft ; and he accomplifhed him&lf with all the 
aowledge of the age. He wrote and publilhed 
great number of book6; but nothing has e leaped 
* wreck of time except his Letters, and bis pa- 
yyric upon Trajan. This has ever been confider- 
l as a mafter-piece : and if he has almoft exhauf- 
d all the ideas of perfection upon that prince, 
t no panegynft ever poflefled a fubjeft, on which 
might better indulge in all the flowof eloquence, 
ifhout incurring the fufpicion of flattery and 
Tchood. In his letters he may be confidered as 
iting his own memoirs. Every epiftle is a kind 
hiftorical lketch, wherein we have a view of 
n in fome ftriking attitude. In them are alfo 
rferved anecdotes of many eminent perfons, 
lofe works are come down to us, as Suetonius, 
ius Italicus, Martial, Tacitus, and Quintilian ; 
d of curious things, which throw great light u- 
u the hiftory of thofe times. In a word hia 
itings breathe a fpirit of transcendent goodnefs 
d humanity., There are two elegant Engiifh 
inflations of his Epiftles ; the one by Mr Mel- 
ath, and the other by Lord Orrery. 

PL 1 SA, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate* 
Minik ; si miles E. of Minfk. 
PL 1 STARCHUS. the fon of Leonidas, K. of 
ana, fuccccJcd Cleombrotus. Herod, ix. go. 


died before hn> father, and his children were edu- 
cated by their grandfather, Atreus, and hence 
were c^ued Atrid^, and palled for his fons. 

PLISTONAX, the fon of Pnufanias, one of 
the king* of Sparta, was general of the Lacedae- 
monians in the Pcioponncfian war* Hr fucceed- 
ed Phftarchus, and reigned 58 years, but was ba- 
nilhed 19 years, till hr wa* recalled by order of 
the Delphian oracle. Tbnejd. 

PLISTUS, a river of Pnocis, which runs into 
the h*y of Corinth. Strabo ix. 

PLIVA, a river of liotnia, which runs into the 
VcrbCis. 

PtiUSA, a river of Ruffia, which runs into 
the Baltic, between Narva and Tvangor d. 

PL 1 VSKINA a town of Ruflii, in Iikmik, %o 
miles NE. of Old Edinfk. 

PLIWJSCHEN, a town ^ Pniflia, in the prov. 
of SarnLno» 78 miles E of Komgibcrg. 

PLOCAMA, in bonny, a genus of the mono, 
gynia order, belonging tlu pcnt.indria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquedentate ; the fruit 
is a berry and trilocuiar, with fuiitary feeds. 
There is only one fpccies; 

Plocama Pendula, a native of the Canaries. 

PLOCE. Sec Oratory, $ *08. 

PLOCKEN Alben, a mounu . of Germany, 
in Cnrinthia ; 6 miles SE. of Miutcn. 

(1.) PLOCKSKO, or Puoczko, a palatinate 
of Poland, bounded on the N. by Regal Pruflia, 
E. by Mazovia, S. by the Viltula, and W. by the 
palatinate of Inoviadiflaw. 

(a.) Plocksko, or {the capital of the above 

(a.) PLOCZKO, > palatinate, with a caftlc 
and a bifhop’s fee. The churches are very mag. 
mficcnt ; and it is built upon a hill, whence there 
is a fine ,>rofp?<ft ev^ry way, near the Viftuia. 
It is 15 miles SE. of UUd’flaw, an 1 65 W. of 
Warfaw* Lon. 19. 29. E. Lat. 51. 46. N. 

* To PLOD. v. n. [ploegben, Dutch. Skinner.} 
1. To toil 5 to moil; to drudge; to travel. — A 
plodding diligence brings u* fooner to our jour- 
ney’s end, than a fluttering way of advancing by 
ftarts. V Eft range.— He knows \bettcr than any 
man, what is not to be written; and never ha- t 
pards bimfelf fo far as to fail, but plods on delibe- 
rately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ftaff 
before him. Dryden .— 

Th* unictter’d Chriftian, who believes in 
grofs, 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a iofs. Dry<L 
Some ftupid, plodding , money-iovuig wight. 

Young . 

a. To travel laborioufly. — 

Rogues ! plod away o’ the hoof, feek fhelter ! 

Svak. 

One of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week. Sbak . 

Haft ihou not held my ftirrnp? 

Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule ? 

Sbak . 

Ambitious love bath fo in me offended, 

Qqqq % That 
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That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon , PLOMODIFRN, a town of Fiance, m tbe&p. 

With fainted vow. SM* of Finifterre ; 4 miles W. of Chateauim, a it u 

J. To ft udy clofcly and dully.— N. of Quimper. 

Unin rial plodding prifons up PLONCOUR, a town of France, in tbefo. 

Tut* n mbit fpirits in the arteries. Sbak. of Finifterre; 8 miles SW. of Quimper, and ;t 

Hr plods to turn his am’rous fqit SE, of Pontcroix. 

T* a plea in law, and profecute. Hudibradl PLONDIRY, a town of France, in the dep,ri 
She reafonM without plodding long. Swift* the Finifterre; 4-* miles E. of Landman, ad tj 

# PLODDER. n.f. (from plod.] A dull heavy SW. of Landivifiau. 
laborious manj— PLONGONVERT, a town of France, is tU 

What have continual plodders ever won* dtp. of the Noith Coafts; 5 mtlca S. of Beliak 

Save hafe authority from o'htr's books? Sbak. en Terre, and 10 WSW. of Guingamp. 

PLOEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of PLONSK, a town of Poland, id Piociio; w 
tow-r Saxony, and capital of Hfrlftein. It ftands miles N. of Ploczko. 
on the banks of a lake of the fame name, and gave PLOSAWO, a town of Poland, in Bda 

X title to the duke of Hoiftein, till by the death of (1.) PLOT, Robert, LL.D. a learned 

the laft duke Charles without male iflue it fell to rian and philofopher, born at Sutton-bare, i* & 
the king of Denmark in 1761. It has been oftth parifh of Borden in Kent, in 1641. He ftadirf.* 
burnt. The old ducal palace is in the mid ft of Magdalen-ball, afterwards in Umvtrfity-cokf<, 
the town ; which lies it miies NW. of Lubeck, Oxford. In 1681 he was eitded fecrettfj ofiw 


and 10 SE. of JCeill. Lon. ic. 30. E. Lat. 54. 11, 

V. 

(xO PtOERMEL, a town of France, in the 
dep. of the Morbihan, and ci-devant province of 
Bretagne ; 4 miles W. of Auray, la SE- of Orient, 
And 17 NE. of Vannes. 

(a.) P loermeu another town of France, alfo 
in the Morbihan, deferibed by Mr Cruttweli, as 
** 9 pojls E. ot Hcmtebon, (though he no-where 
defines a pcfl,) and 54$ W- of Paris. Lon. 15. j6. 
E. Ferio. Lat. 47. 57. N.” 

PLOESTI, a town of Walachia* $28 miles E- 
Of Orfoya, and aoo E, of Belgrade. 

PLOEUC, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
North Coafts ; 10 miles S. of St Brieux, and 10 
N. of Loudcac, 

PLOGASTEL, a town of France, in the dep. 
Of Finifterre ; 7 miles W. of Quimper, and 9 ESE. 
of Pont-croirt. 

PLOGONNEC, a town of France, in the dep. 
Of Finifterre ; 5 miles E. of Douarnencz, and 6 
NNW. of Quimper. 

PLOMBIERJES, two towns of France ; x. in 
the dep, of the Cote D*Or ; 3 miles ^W. of Di- 
jon: a. in that of the Vofgesj 6 miies SW. of 
Kemiremont, and 12 S. of Epinal. 

PLOMpLlN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Finifterre, 4 milts S. of Quimper, and 10 NW. of 
Concarncati. 

PLOMEUR, a town of Prance, in the dep. of 
Finifterre, io 4 miles SSW. of Quimper, and 14 
S. of Douarnencz. 

PLOMION, a town of France, ip the dep. of 
the Aifne ; 6 miles ESE. of Vcrvius. 

PLOMD, in metallurgy, is a name .given by 
the Spaniards, who have thfc care of the ftlver 
mines, to the filver ore, when found adhering to 
the furfacp of ftones, and when it incrufts tbeir 
cracks and cavities like lmall grains of gurt-pow- 
dtr. Though thefe grains be few jn number, and 
the reft of the ftone has no filver in it, yet they 
pre always very happy whfcn they find it, as it is 
p certain token that there is a rich vein near it. 
And if in digging forwards they ftifi meet with 
thefe grains, or the plomo in greater quantity, it 

a certain fign that they Art getting more and 
feofc heat* ibe |ood Vein. 


Royal Society, and publifhed the Pmlcf. 
from N° 143 to N° 166 inclulivt. 

Elias Afti mole, Efq; appointed him firft ketprt 
of his mnfeurn, and about the fame time thera* 
chancellor nominated him firft proteficr of chr- 
miftry in the univerfity of Oxford, in id- is 
was made feerctary to the Eari Marthal, s 
1688, Hifioriograpber to King James II. 
he refigned his proftflbrlhip of cbciniiiy*^ 
alfo his place of keeper of the mufeum,tfli&<i 
he prefented a very large collection of nxiurecs* 
riofitics; Which were thofc he bad ddftfttd a 
his hiftories of Oxfordfhire and Siaffordibift:ik 
former publifhed at Oxford in 1677, M»;k* 
printed with additions and cqn-edioi*s io iTPSi 
the latter in the fame fixe in 1686. In Jjm*] 
1 694-5 » Henry Howard, Earl Marlhal, rnniNM 
him Mow bray-herald extraordinary \ two die- 
ter which be was conftituied regiftcroftk/**^ 
of honour ; and, on the 30th of April 
died of the ftone at his houfe in Borden. 
feveral MSS. which he left were large 
for the “ Natural Hiftory of Kent, Middk 5 s, , “ 
London/* He alfo publifhed Dt origin 
tent amen pbilofophicum, 8vo ; and 9 papers fctk 
Philo tf. Tranf. 

(2.) * Plot. n. f [plot. Sax. Sec Put] 1* 
A lmali extent of ground. — 

It was a chofen plot of fertile land. 

Plant ye with alders or willows a/&- 
This hketh moory blots. 

Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and vilhny, 

Were there but this fiugle plot to lofc, ^ 
This mould of Marcias, they to duft 
grind it. ** 

When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot, then draw the 

— Weeds grow trot in the wild Uncultivated 
but id garden plots under the negligent 
gardener. Locke. %. A plantation laid oBt-^ 
lefs than a goddefs could not have wide it 
fed a plot. Sidney . 3* A fofm ; a (theme; 

—'The law of England never was property apr“ 
unto the Irifh nation, as by a purnofed^f ^ 
tfrument. 4 * UrnaB l,,c “ ^ 
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* thrived from platform , but evidently contratf- married to the emperor Trajan, when he was in 
d from comp lot, Fr.) A confpiracy a fecret dc- a private ftaiion. She accompanied him *and 
,g„ formed againft another.— ihared his honour? when he waft clefled emperor, 

I have o'crheaid a plot of death upon him. and proved Urfelf woithy of fuch a confort, by 

Sbnk. her humanity, affab lity, and liberality to the poor. 
Nought could crofs their pht. Dan. She accompanied Trajan in his expedition to the 

O think what anx'ous moments'pafs between Taft, and on h'$ death brought back his afhes to 
The birth of plots, and their lalt fatal periods ! Rome ; where (he was treated with all the fco- 

Addifon. nours due to her dignity and virtue, by Adrian. 

. An intrigue ; an affair complicated, involved Siu died, A. D. 1*2. 

nd embarrafied ; the ftovy of a play, corrpriftng PLOT INOPOLiS, 1. A town of Thrace, 
n artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laft built by Traian, and named after his wife: a. A 
y fome unexpected means.— town in Dac»a. 

Nothing mult be fung between the aCts, PLOTINUS* a Platonic philofopher of the 3d 

But what ibme way conduces to the plot. century, bom at Lycop°* i5 » in kgypt, A. D. 204. 

Rojcommon . He attended fomt of the moft famous profelfbrx 
Our author c f philofophy in Alexandria, but was not fatisfied 

Made him obferve the fubjeCt and the plot. Pope, with their lectures. But upon hearing Ammoniut 
-They deny the plot to be tragical, K caufe* its he became fo fond of hu> lyftem, that he ftudied 
itallrophe is a wedding. Gaj.~ If the ( !ot or in- under him for 11 years. He then travelled for 
igue mull be natural and inch as fpnr.gs from farther improvement into Per Aa, and 'India: and 
tc lubjeCt, then the winding up of *hc plot mult followed t he Roman army, 10 243, when the 
: a probable confluence of ad that went be- K:np. G. rdiati let out o ^ Ivs unfortunate expedi- 
te. Pope. 6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill fcnfe. tiou againft t^r Peifian? ; in v.hich he loft his life, 
Fruftate all our p/oti and wiles. Milton, and our philofopher narrowly tfcaped during hit 
Contrivance ; deep leach of thought. — fate. In 244. he returned to Rome, where he 

Who fays he w*as not read phiiofophiral Icltuus, which were attended 

A man of much plot , by ptuoie of alt rank**, pafrit ians and plebeians. 

May repent that fade aecufdion. Denham, and rendered him very popular. Among other 
(3.) Plot, in iurveying, ($ 2. drf. 1.) the pt.in learned pupns, the celebrate 4 Porphyry attend- 
r draught of any field, farm, or manor, furveyed cd him 6 ^ cars : and his reputation for integrity 
tth an inftrument, and laid down m the proper and virtue, as well as learning, became fo great, 
f’tire and dimenliors. that hi ; r miration was often applied for, to de- 

(4.) Plot, (f 2. drf. 5.) in dramatic poetry, is cide or prevent, law fuits ; and many ptrfons of 
KDetimes ufed for the table of a tragedy or property when d) my, left their children to his tu- 
nned y ; but more properly for the knot or in- torage, and their elutr* to his care. The emperor 
ngue, which makes the embarras of any piece. Gailienus and hi* c^prefs Salonina had fo great an 
ce Poetry. efteem for « .m, that t v tv o;.ce intended to rc- 

(1.) * To Plot. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To build the ity of Campania, and aflign it over 
Ian; to contrive.— with its territory, to Ihotinjis, to be colonized by 

With fhanie and fofrow fill'd : a fit of Pblofopbas. upon the plan of Plato's re- 

Slurre for his folly ; forrow out of time public; but were dhiuadtd by fome courtiers 

Lit plotting an Unprofitable crime. Dryden. w ho envied his merit. But, w ith all his virtues 

1. To drfinibe according to ichnography. — This anti merits, Plotinus held fome very abfurd opi- 

reatife plottetb down Cornwall as it now ftandeth, nions. He not only entertained the utjnoft con- 
ar the particulars. Care<w. tempt for all terreftria! enjoyments, but dtfpifed 

(2.) * Tc Plot, on n. 1. To form fchemes of matter fo philofophieally , that he was ajhamid 
lifehief againft another, commonly againft thofe that his foul was oblige.! to be lodged in a body . 

1 authority. — which he confulered as a pYifon. From this pnn- 

The fubtle traitor cipal, he lived not only very temperately, but e* 

This day had plotted in the council houfe ven lb abftemioufiy, that he flept very little and 

To murther me. Shak. hence there is reafim to believe his brain was in 

-The wicked plottetb againft the juft. Pf. xxxvii. fome degree a fie died. For though a Pagan to the 

2. — end of his life, he pretended to many of thofe vi- 

He who envies now thy ftatr, fions and illuminations by the Deity, which the 

Who now is plotting how he may feduce fnpertitioiis devotees in all ages and religions have 

Thee from obedience. Milton, boafted of. In fhort he boafted, that he run on- 

The wolf that round th' mclofure prowl'd lv had a familiar dsemon or angel, like Socrates, 
To leap the fence, now plots no: on the fold. but that he had tvep ofun been uniunto the Deity 

Dryden . himfclf. Ytt of this Deity he appears to have 
. To cortrive ; to fcheme. — The court tells the entertained fome very confuted notions. He 
larquis of a flying node, that the prince did plot wrote two books to prove that 44 J III being is one 
0 be fecretly gone ; to which the marquis an- and the Jams which i* the veryatheiftieal-doc- 
wtr'd, that though love had made his highnefs trine of Spino/a ; and he inquires in another tratf, 
eal out of his own country, yet fear would ne- “ Whether there are many fouls or only one >l * 
tr make Ire* rtm out of Spain. U’cttcn. Full of thefe romantic metaphyficial idras-and un- 

PLOTiE, ifltuds on the coaft ot j’Etolia. certainties, he dfid, A. D. 570, aged 66, with 

fi-QTINA PpMfFiAj a Roman lady who wag theft words : “ I am labouring with ail my ought 

to 
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to return the divine part of me to that Divine 
M'hole which fills the univerfe !” He left 54 trea- 
ties on various fubjc&s; which bis difcipie Por- 
phyry collefted and arranged in 6 Enneadei* or 
Volumes of nine tracts each ; and publilhcd with 
his hfe. Marfilius Eicinus, at the defire of CoCmode 
Medicis, tranflated this work into Latin, which 
was publi'hed at Bafil in 155^; and reprinted a- 
long with the Greek in 1580, folio. 

(1.) PLOTIUS, Lucius, a Roman poet, who 
flouriihed in the time of Marius, and celebrated 
that hero’s exploits in his poems. 

(».) Plotius Gallus, Lucius, a native of 
Gaul, who firft taught Oratory at Rome in La- 
tin. Cicero hinafelf was one of his pupils. Gc. 
de Orat. 

(3.) Plotius Tucca, a learned Roman, who 
flounlhcd in the Atiguftan Age, and was intimate 
with ail the literati of that dignified period. He 
vraa particularly the friend of Horae Maecenas 
and Virgil, who left him his heir. Augustus ap- 
pointed him along with Varius to review Virgil’s 
iEneid. Hor. 1. Sat. 5. v. 40. 

* PLOTTER. «./.[from plot.) 1. Confpirator. 
—Colonel, we (hall try who’s the greater plotter 
of us two ; I againft the (late, or you againft the 
petticoat. DryAen. %. Contriver. — 

An irreligious moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shaft* 

(1.) PLOTTNITZ, a town of Siicfia, in Ncill'e ; 

3 miles W. of Patfchkau. 

(1.) Plottnitz, a lake of Silefia, in Ocls; 4 
miles E. of Militfch. 

PLOTUS, or Darter, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds belonging to the order paunipedes. 
The biil is long and (harp-pointed ; the noftnU 
are mertly a long flit placed near the bafe ; the 
face and the chin are bare of feathers ; the neck is 
very long ; and the legs are (hort. They have 4 
toes webbed together. There are 3 fpecies, and 
3 varieties of the ad of thefe. 

I. Plotus An H INGA, the fUibite^bellied darter , 
is not quite fo big as a mallard ; but its length 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail 
is xo inches. The bill is 3 inches long, ftraight 
and pointed: the colour h greyifh, with a yellow- 
i(h bafe: the neck long and Sender: the upper 
part of the back and lcapulars are of a du(ky black 
colour ; the middle of \he feathers are dafhed with 
white : the lower part of the back* See. are of a 
fine black colour: the under parts from the 
breaftrfare filvery gwhite: the fmalier wring co- 
verts, and thofc in the middle, are dufky black; 
the larger ones arc fpotted with white, and the 
outer ones are plain black : the tail feathers are 
1 a ; broad, long, and glofly black : the legs and 
toes arc of a yellowifh g r cy. This fpecies inhabit 
Brafil, and aye exceedingly expert in catching fifh . 
Like the corvorant, they build defts on trees, and 
rooft in them at night. They are fcarcely ever 
feen on the ground ; being alwdys on the higheft 
branches of trees on the water, or fuch as grow 
in the moift favannas on river Tides. When at reft, 
they fit with the neck drawn in between the (boul- 
ders like the heron. The flefh 16 in general very 
fat ; but has an oily, rank, and difagreeable taftc 
like that of a gull. SvcAnhinga. 

%. Plotu s Cay \ uh ensis, the ankbiga qf Gyen- 
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nc, black-hllied anting a, is as large as a corrc^ 
duck, with a very long neck and a long 
pointed ftraight bill. The upper part of tfe< a,; 
in of a pale blue, and the lower is rrddifti : the ^ 
are very piercing : the head, n<" k. airi u 
art of the bread are light brown : both fideidu 
cad, and the upper part of the na:k, arc 
ed with a broad white line : the back, 
and wing coverts, are marked with back art 
white ftripes lengthwife in equal portion*: ti> 
quill feathers, the belly, thighs, and tail, art d 
a deep black colour ; the tail is very ioog asi 
(lender : the legs and feet are of a pale greru co- 
lour ; and the four toes, like thofe of the ccrvr- 
rant, are united by wtbs. This fpecies is U'J 
in Ceylon and Java. They generally fe cs 
the (hrub6 that hang over the water; aod,wbr2 
they (boot out their long (lender neck>, artels 
taken for ferpents at firft fight. Mr Latbai si- 
feribes three varieties of this fpecies, whscb w 
ail equal in fize to the common birds of the far- 
cies. The firft and the fecond varieties, vrhfd lift 
Mr Latham calls the black darter , inhabit Cl - 
enne : and the 3d, or rufous darter, inhabits AL* 
ca, particularly Senegal, w here it is called ks&br. 

3. Plotus Surin ensis, the Surinam Jr&r f ti 
about 13 inches long, being about the (neon 
teal. The bill is of a pale colour, and.abofff 1; 
inches in length : the irides are red : the crow A 
the head is black, and the feathers behind fern 
a fort of creft : the neck, as in the other (ptc*s 
19 long and (lender; the cheeks arc 1 of 2 
bay colour : from the corner of each eye thire 
comes a line of white : the fidcs and back pan d 
the neck are marked with longitudinal tnn 01 
black and white : the wring? are black, wJ '-k 
tail is du(ky brown : it is ailb tipped wrt vthe 
and (haped like a wedge : the breaft ani bdkirr 
white: the legs (hort, but very ftreng, as 4di 
pale dufley colour : the 4 toes are joined byi*©- 
brane, and barred with black. TbUfpicri** 
habits Surinam, frequenting the fide* of 
creeks, where it feeds on final 1 fifh and kfcOH 
cfoecially on, flies, which it catches with great 
dexterity. When doracfUcated, which cfretJ 
happens, the inhabitants call it the sus 
Authors have differed exceedingly concern^ the 
genus to which this fpecies furlongs, as it is 
to differ from the others in fome pretty efcsiul 
characters : it agrees, however, in fo many, 
thofe the moft cffential, at fufficiently to aotho- 
rife claffing it with this genus. See Led*** 
Sjnopfis. vol. iii. part %. p. 627. 

PLOTZKAU, a town of Upper Saxony is An- 
halt Bern berg, 5 miles SSW. of Baubcrgi*^ 
14 WSW.ofDeffau. 

PLOUAY, a town of France, in the dtp* 
the Morbihan ; 7^ miles N. of Henneboo, tml 
6SE. of Faouet. 

PLOUBALAY, a town of France, in the # 
of the North Coafts; 6 miles SW. of St Jk* 
and 8 N. of Dinan. 

PLOUCADEUC, a town of France, 
of the Morbihan; 3 miles S. of Maieftrotf* 

4^ N. of Rochefort. 

PLOUDALMEZEAU, a tewn of France ,* 
the dep. of Fir.ifterre it miles NNW. of 
and 13. W. of Lefnevcn. m 
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PLOUDAMEL, a town of France, in the de- (a.) Plough is by others defined, a machine 

artment of the Fmifterre ; 3 m. S. of Lcfneven. for turning up the foil by the action of cattle, con- 
TLO 0 ER, a town of France, in the dep. of trived to fa ve the time, labour, and expence, which, 
ie Nurth Coafts; 4^ miles NNE. of Diuan, and without this inftmment, mud have been employ- 
1 ESE. of Lrunballe. ed in digging the ground, and fitting it for'rc- 

(1.) ♦ PLOVER, n . f [ pluvie r % Fr. pluvmlh, ceiving all forts of feed. See Rural Oeconomy. 
at.) A lapwing. Abird. — Of wild birds. Corn* (3.) Plouch, drill. See Drill sowing. In 
all hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant and plo» the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1 793* P- 6o: # 

*r. Carnw .— Mr Wickins of Pondhead Lodge, New Foreff, 

The bittern knows his time : or from his (bore gives an account of a fimplified drill plough, inven- 
The plover 9 when to fcatter oVr the heath ted by hiinfelf. Its importance is increafcd, hfc. 

And fing. Tbom'ons Spring, thinks, by the cheapncfs and eafy conftrudtion oft 

(a.) Plover. See Charadrius, N - 3, 9, 12, it, becaufe it can be ufed upon i fmall fcale by a 

Thtfe birds ulualiy fly in exceedingly large Angle man, and upon a larger fcale by two mcij, 

■As in the places they ficquent ; 20,000 or or a man and boy ; fo that the inconvenience fut- 
>,000 have been feen in a flock. They general- fered by horfes trampling the ground, See . is here- 
come to us in Sept, and leave us about the end by avoided. To the drill for fowing is occalion- 
March. In cold weather they are found very ally annexed a blade for hoeing between the rows: 
ircmoHiy on lands lying near the fea, in quell of M the good effefts of which (fays Mr Wickins} are 
od ; but in thaws and open feafons they go no lefs obvious from its nurturing the growth of 
;hcr up in the country. They feed on plowed the corn, and producing collateral (hoots from 
ids, and are very cleanly. When they roolt, they the application of frelh foil, but alfo from its af- 
fquatting on the ground like duck 9 or geefe, fording the means of extirpating the weeds which 
from tr*es or hedges, when the weather 19 are fo obnoxious to it.” He informs us likewife, 
lm; but when it is (tormy, they often get under that his Angle hand-drill hath been feen and ap- 
Htrr. In wet weather they do not fleep in the proved by the Bath Society ; and they have in 
;htatall, but run about picking up the worms confccjuence voted him an honorary and corre- 
they crawi out of the ground ; during this fponding member. Since that time he lays, he 
ding they are continually making a fmall cry, has very materially improved and fimplified it. 

« fervts to keep them together; and in the ( 4 -) Plough, general form of the. The 
rffniiig they take flight. Plovers are very eafily general form of the body of a plough 19 that of a 
icn at the time of their firft coming over, when wedge, or very blunt chiflel, AFEDBC, {Jig . x. 
cjr have not got any other birds mixed among Plate CCLXXVII,) having the lower comer D of 
cm; but when they afterwards pick qp the teal its edge confiderably more advanced than the up- 
d other fhy birds among them, it becomes more per comer B ; the edge BD and the whole back 
ficult. The heft feafon for taking them is in AFDB is in the fame perpendicular plane; the 
r beginning of Oil. After this they grow tirqo- bottom FDB approaches to a triangular form, 
in, and are not eafily taken again till March, acute at D, and fquare at F ; the furfacc BCED 
nch is the time of their coupling. The NW. is of a complicated fhape, generally hollow, be- 
ad is difadvantageous to the taking of them ; caufe the angle ABC is always greater than FDE : 
d in general, great regard is to be paid to the this confequence will be eafily feen by the mathc- 
fcrfe of the wind in the fetting of the nets. All matician. The back is ufually called the land 
s fowb fly againft the wind when the land lieB side by the ploughmen, and the bafe FDE is cal- 
& way; and the nets for taking them are led the sole, and FE the Heel, and BCED the 
rrribre to be placed in a proper direction, ac- mould-board. Laftly, the angle AFE is generally 
r dmgly. ‘ fquare, or a right angle, fo that the foie has level 

PLOUERDAT, a town of France, in the dep. both as to length and breadth. By comparing 
the Morbihan, 11 miles W. of Pontivy. this form with attention, the render will perceive 

PLOUEZOCH, a town of France, in the dep. that if this wedge is pulled or pufhed along in the 
the Finifterre ; 4 miles N. of Morlaix, and 7 ^ direction FD, keeping the edge BD always in the 
. of St Pol de Leon. perpendicular cut, which has been prcvioufH made 

PLOUGASTEL, a town of France, in the dep. by the coulter, the point D w ill both raile the 
the Finifterre, 4$ miled E. of Brcft, and 6 SE. earth and (hove it to one fide ar:d twill it over ; 
Lmdemeau. and, when the point has advanced from F to D, 

i;) # PLOUGH. «• /. [ptogi Saxon; plog, the fod, which formerly relied on the triangle 
"ith ; ploegb , Dutch.] 1. The inllrument w'ith DFE, will be forced up along the furface BCED, 
ich the furrows are cut in the ground to receive the line DF, rifing into the pofition D/, and the 
feed. — line EF into the pofition E f . — Had the bottom of 

Proud-linM loiterers, that never fow ; this furrow' be. t covered with a bit of cloth, this 

^ T or put a plant in earth, nor ufe a plow. Cbapm. cloth would be lying on the mould-lioard, in the 
Look how the purple flower, which the plough pofition D/E: the fiice, thus deranged from its 
lith (horn in funder, languifhing do die. Peach . former fituation, will have a lhape fomething like 
ume plough differ in the length and (hape of that represented in fig. 2. As the wedge raifea 
ir beams. Mort . — * the earth, the earth prefles down the wedge ; and 

In ancient times the faered plough employed as the wedge pufhes the earth to the right hand, 
The kings and awful fathers. Tbomfon . the earth prelfcs the wedge to the left ; and thus 

Tillage ; culture of land. 3. A kind of plane, the plough is (Irongly prefled, both to the bf>th.m 
ifwortb, of the furrow by its foie, and alfo to the firm iand 

by 
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by its back or land fide. In fhort, it is ftrongly 
fqueezcd into the angle formed along the line FD 
{Jig. 1.) by the perpendicular plane a b DF and 
the horizontal plane FOE ; and in this manner 
the furrow becomes a firm groove, dirc&ing the 
motion of the plough, and giving it a refitting fup- 
port, by which it can perform all parts of its talk. 
We beg our readers to keep this circumftance con- 
ftantly in mind. It evidently fuggefts a fundamen- 
tal maxim in the conftru&ion, namely, to make 
the land-fide of the plough an exact plane, and to 
make the foie, if not a plane, at leaf! fitaight from 
point to heel. Any proje&ion would tear up the 
fupporting planes, deftroy the directing groove, 
and expend force in doing mifehief. This wedge 
is feldom made of one piece. To give it the ne- 
ceflary width for removing the earth would re- 
quire a huge block of timber. It is therefore ufu- 
illy framed of fevcral pieces, which we lhall men- 
tion in the language of the art. 

(5.)Plouch, parts of Mr Small’s. Fig. 3. 
reprefents the land-fide of a plough, fuch as are 
made by Jamefe Small at Rofebank, near Foord, 
Mid Lothian. The bafe of it, CM, is a piece of 
hard wood, pointed before at C to receive a hol- 
low (hoeing of iron CO, called the Sock, and ta- 
pering a little towards the hinder end, M, called 
t ie Heel. This piece is called the Head of the, 
plough. Into its fore part, juft behind the fock, 
is mortifed a (loping poft, AL, called the Shfath, 
the front of which is worked fharp, forming the 
edge of the wedge. Nearer the heel there is mor- 
tifed another piece, PQ, (loping far back, called 
the Stilt, ferving for a handle to the ploughman. 
The upper end of the (heath is mortifed into the 
long Beam RH, which projects forward, almoft 
horizontally, and is mortifed behind into the ftilt. 
To the fore end of the beam are the cattle attach, 
ed. The whole of this fide of the wedge is faJhion- 
cd into one plain furfoce, and the intervals be- 
tween the pieces are filled up with boards, and 
commonly covered with iron plates. The Coul- 
ter, WFE, is firmly fixed by its (hank, W, into 
the beam, rakes forward at an angle of 45 0 with 
the horizon, and has its point E about fix inches 
before the point of the fock. It is brought into 
the fame vertical plane with the land fide of the 
plough, by giving it a knee outward immediately 
below the beam, and then kneeing it again down- 
ward. It is further fupported on this fide by an 
iron ftay FH, which turns on a pin at F, pa ires 
through an eye-bolt I on the fide of the beam, 
and has a nut ferewed on it immediately above. 
When ferewed to its proper (lope, it is firmly 
wedged behind and before the thank. — Fig. 4. 
reprefents the fame plough viewedfrom above. 
ST is the right hand or fimll ftilt fixed to the in- 
fide of the mould-board LV. Fig. 5. reprefents 
the bottom of the wedge. CM h the head, co- 
vered at the point by the fock. Juft behind the 
fock there is mortifed into the fide of the herd a 
f mailer piece DE, called the wieft, making an 
angle of 16° with the land-fide of the head, and 
its i ‘Ut fide edge is in the fame ftraight line with 
the lide of the fock. From the point to the heel 
of the head is about 33 inches, and the extreme 
bitadui of the heel is about nine. The fide of the 


wedge, called the furrow fide, is formed k 3* 
mould-board, which is either made of abbet <■ 
plank of wood, or of a thick iron plate. ?? 
fock drawn in this figure is called a Speu&g, 
and is chiefly ufed in coarfe or fior»y 
which requires great force to break it up. k 
ther form of the fock is reprefented in tie 
figure, Jig. 6. This is called a Feathsi 5 : 
and has a cutting edge CF on its furrow fuk, 
tending back about ten inches, anj to the f 
hand or furrow fide about fix. The ufc oft: » 
to cut the fod below, and detach it trurb 
ground, as the coulter detaches it from tat 
plowed land. 

(6.) Plough, the rev. Mr Campbell' im- 
proved. We lhall conclude this article v: 
account of a plough, recommended by tk S ’ 
Highland Society, as extremely prop., f 
country. The inventor, the Rev. 
bell, miniftef at Kilcalmonell in Arg' ’ 
honoured with the Society’s gold medal, 

L 25. A, the fock {Jig. 7.); the Ll *. j - 
which fupplies the place of the coultvr, r ! 
foie of it ferves for a feather ; it is 18 
and is made of a plate of iron 12 r.cfc* ~ I 
when finiflied, and fomewhat under fcv. - 
thick.— B, the head ; to be made of irosi 
angulai* form, 4 inches broad by 2 irJv - T * ‘ 
thickcft part. There are 5 inches ol mm • 
cd in the fock. — C, the beam, 4 inches : 
inches deep, gradually tapered thinner 5 tU 
6 feet. — E, the fheath, miift be of the u ’ 
nefs with the beam above and the ’ 


and is five inche> broad. An iron ferev-. 
nedts the beam and head behind the m ... 
the handles are fo made that the Cope <( 
mould-board, which is fixed to one of tV: . 
be the longer and more gradual. They art 
8 inches long, and 1 feet 4 inches afufidrr 
ends.— O, the mould-board, confifts of;* 1 
Hicks 2 inches in diameter; the covert a 
in the plane of the l’ole, the reft in fu 1 
to each other above it. This mikes u*» 
board 14 inches broad. To prevent « • 
from getting over the mould-hoard, a t ^ 
or 5 inches broad is fixed above i;. Tt j 

board, land-fide, and foie of the pious . j 

with iron. —The length is 20 inches: ‘ 

to 18 inclns, the length of :he fo.x, *• - ! 

length from point to heel 3 feet 2 i” v ! 

muzzle or bridle OPH is alio of a more 
ent and better onftru&ion than tho*. c 
in ufc. By means of the ferev-pin* at L r 
different degrees of land may be g'c 
plough ; the iron rod LH being ther 
lide wife in the focket LN, and up and d* 

OP. The rod is 30 inches long, one bioi 
half an inch thick. It is hooked into a fc r * 
at H. Two inches of the rod project at N 
form of an eye, before the muzzle, to n 
hook of the crofs-tree. The advantage* 
plough are faid to be: It is not fo fiabk* 
interrupted or turned out of its courft v - 
roots, &c. as other ploughs arc ; nor 
fo deep as to be liable to be broken by > 
or flags. The motion of the muzzle UaSfiHi* 
an improvement. Another advantage it h- 

<\ I 
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tlicr ploughs is, its not being fo liable to be 
halted up by dubble, See. This we undcrftaqd 
) be its chief excellency, and an object much de- 
rail in the conftruttion of the plough. Upon 
k whole, we are infoimed.that this plough is 
ijhtcr, lei’s expenlive, and lefs liable to jjo out of 
nn than the ordinary plough, and that with it 
vo hortes can plough land which require four 
ith any other.plougru Tnefe ploughs .rre made 
,• Thomas Lindfay, Abbey hill,* Edinburgh, aiid 
odela are to be l’een m the liall of the Highland 
>ciVty. 

(i.) * To Plough. *v. a. i. To turn up with 
t plough. — 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough Rome, and harrow Italy. ihah. 

No doubt you’d lend the rogue, in fetters 
bound, 

To work in Bridewell, or to plough your ground. 

DrjMn. 

A man may plough , in fli fT grounds the li) d time 
lowed, an acre a day. Mortimer . — You find it 
iightd into ridges ami furrows. Mortimer, a. 
) bring to view by the plough i with up.— Ano- 
rr of a dulky colour, near black ; there are of 
-ft frequently ploughed up in the fields of Wel- 
ti. Woodward. 3. To furrow ; to divide. — 
When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 
lie plough'd the Tyrrhene leas with fails dif- 
p‘*y|d. Addifon. 

With fpced we plough the watrjr way, 

My power lhali guard thee. Pope. 

To tear; to lurrow. — 

Let 

Patient O&avia plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shah. 

2.) * To Plough, v* n. To pradtife ara- 
n ; to turn up the ground in order to low 

cl. — 

Rebellion, infoknee, fedition 
We ourleives have plough'd fur, fow’d and fcat- 
ter’d, 

By mingling them with us. Shah m 

LK<h the ploughman plough all day fo fow. If. 
uh. 24. — They only give the land one plough- 
• Mortimer. 

Plough-bote, tt. f. in ancient cuftoms, apri- 
ge granted to tenants by land-holders, of cut- 
1 wood. 

1 PiA)UOtf-BOY. n.f. [plough and boy.] A toy 
t follows the plough; a coarfe ignorant boy. 
t i'laugbboyy that has never lcen any thing but 
tched houfes and his parifii churchy imagines 
t thatch belongs to the Very nature of a houfe. 
its. 

PLOUCHER. n.f. [from plough.] One who 
ughs or cultivates ground. — The country peo- 
thcrnfclves are great plougbers. Spenfer . 
lough-gang, or ) n. f. a term ukd in Scot- 
lough gate, J land, foi as much ground,' 
ploughman will ufualiy labour in a day. 
LOUGHINC, n.f iii agriculture, the turn- 
up the earth with a plough. See Rural Oe- 
iOMY. 

Plough tAND. n.f. [plough and land.'] A 
a for com, — 

Who hath a ploughland calls ail his feed com 
there, Donne. 

OL. XVII. Part II. 


— In fh;3 book are entered the names of the maU 
nors or inhabited townfhips, the number or 
ploughlands that each contains. Hale. 

v i.) * Ploughman, n.f [plough and manij 

1. One that attends or ules the plough ; a culti- 
vator of corn. — 

When lhcphcrds pipe on Oaten ftnfws,' 

And merry larks arc ploughman * s clocks. Shah, 
— To ferve the needs of nature by the labours of 
the ploughman. T ay lor. — 

The careful ploughman doubting (lands. 

Milton* 

Your reign no lefs allures the ploughman's 
peace. # HWer. 

— The merchant gains by peace, and the foldierrf 
by wai, the (hepherd by wet /eafons, 2 nd the 
ploughmen by dry'. Temple . — 

Who can ceaic t’ admire 

The ploughman coufuf in bis .coarfe attire ? 

Drydeni 

One 

My ploughman % is, t’other my (hepherd’s Con. 

Dryden, 

2. A grofs ignorant rirflick.— 

Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shah , 

3. A ilro'ng laborious man. — A weak ftofpach will 
turn rye bread into vinegar, and a ploughman will 
dieefl it. Arbutbnot. 

(a.) Plough man’s Spikenard, in botany. See 
Baccharis, and Conyza. 

• PlouchmondaY. n.f. The Monday after 
twelfth-day. — 

Ploughmonday , next after the twelftide is pally 

Bids out with the plough, the word hulband ia 
laft. Tuffer; 

, * Plouchshari. n. f. [plough and fhare.\ 
The part of the plqugh that is perpendicular to 
the coulter.— As the earth was turned .up, the 
ploughjhare lighted upon ji great (lone. Sidney.— 
T lie pretty innocent walks blindfold among bunr- 
ing i loughfhares without being (core bed. AdMfon . 

PLOUGONVEN, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Finiilerre ; 5 miles SE. of Moriahf, and 15 
N. of Carhaix. 

PLOUGONVERT, a town of Frahtc,.in the. 
dep. of the North Coafts ; i j mites WSW. of 
Guineamp. 

PLOUGUENAS, a town of France, in the dep. 
of the North Coads 5 7 miles NNE. of Loudeacy 
and 13 SSW. of Lamballe. 

PLOUGUERNEAU, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Finiftcrrc ; 6 miles KNW. of Lefuevcny 
and 13 N. of Bred. 

PLOUHA, a town of. France, in the dep. of the 
North Co ids ; 9 miles £SE.‘of Pontrien, and ic 
SE. of LefneVeii. 

PLOUNEVENTER, a town of France, in the 
'dop. of the Fimderre; 5 mile* SE. of Lelneven. 

(1.) FLOUr-JEVEZ, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Funderre ; 6 miles NE. of Lcfncvcn, and 
10 WS W. of Pol de Leon. 

(1.) Plounf.vez v v Faou, a town of Prancey 
in the dep. of the Finiftcrrc ; 10 ttnks W. ofCar- 
haix, and io£ E. of Chateaulin. 

PLOUVARD, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the North Coads 6 miles W. of St Brieux, aiftl 
7 ESE. of Guingamp. 

PLOUVORN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Rrrr Finiftcrrc > 
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Finiftenre; j\ miles W. of Morlaix, and ia NE. 
of Laf« ierneau. 

PLOUZANE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Finiftcrre ; 3 miles S. of St Renan, and 4 I W. of 

Brcft. 

PLOUZEVEDE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Finifterrr, 7^ miles SW. of St Pol de Leon, and 
8 E. of Lefneven. 

To PLOW. v. a. and v. n. See To Plough, 

N° f and a. This lpcllmg is now mod generally 
ufed in the verbs and participles; but Plough 
is (till retained for the noun and all its compounds 
and derivatives except the verbal ones. 

PLOWDEN, Edmund, ferjeant at law, the 
fon of Humphrey Plowden, of Plowden, in Shrop- 
shire, *of an ancient and genteel family. He was 
firft a ftudent at the univerfity of Cambridge, 
where he ftudied philofophy and medicine, for 3 
years. He then removed to Oxford, where, hav- 
ing ftudied about 4 years more, in 1551 he was 
admitted to the practice of phyfic and forgery: 
but after all gave up both, entered the Middle 
Temple, and began to read law. Wood (ays, 
that in 1557 he was fummer reader to that focie- 
ty, and Lent-readcr three years after, being then 
lerjeant and oracle of the law. He died in 1584, 
aged 67. He mtirried the daughter of William 
8heldon, of Boley, in Worcefterffifre ; by whom 
he had a fon, who died foon after his father. He 
wrote, f. Commentaries or Reports of divers 
Cafes, &c. in the reigns of K- Edw. VI. Q. Ma- 
ry, and Q. Elizabeth ; Lond. 15 71, 78, 99, 1613, 

8ft. Written in the old Norman language, a. 

Queries, or a Moot -book of cafes, &c. tranflated, 
methodized, and enlarged, by H. B. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn; Lond. 1662, 8yo. 

PLOZEVET, a town of France, in the dep. of 
tiie Finifterre ; 4 miles SE. of Pont Croix, and 12 
W.of Quimpcr. 

^LUCHE, Antony, an elegant writer, bom *t 
fthtftns in 1668, who merited, by his engaging 
ihannePs and proficiency in the belles-lettres, the 
appointment of humanift in the univerfity of that 
city. Two years after, he obtained the profeflor 
of rhetoric’s chair, and was admitted into holy 
orders. Clermont, Bp. of Laon, informed of his 
talents, gave him the direction of the college of 
his epifcopal city. By his induftry and fuperior 
knowledge, a proper order and fubordination 
foon took place in it ; but fome particular opi- 
nions rcfpe&ing public affairs, obliged him to re- 
fign his office. The intendant of Rouen, at the 
requeft of the celebrated Roliin, entrufted him 
with the education of his fon. Abbe Pluche hav- 
ing filled that place with focctfe and honour, left 
Rouen and went to Paris, where, by the patronage 
of fome literary friends, and his oym excellent 

writings, he acquired great reputation. He pub- — 1 win jhuik lurui up uy me i ww - • 
lifted, 1. Le SpeSach de la Nattirt (Nature Dif- land. 2 Chron, — Pluck away his crop with 
vols. in i2mo. a work equally in-' thers. Lrit. 1. -x6. — A time to pluck 


of the mod efteemed fyftems ; and condifan^ 
pointing out the excellence and fubbnk finpks 
ty of the Mofoic account. 3. De Ltxpanau* 
tificio ; a work which he tranflated with thi*t£* # 
La Metanique des Lang**, in nmo. 4. Harm? 
of the Pfalm9 and the Gofpel, or a Tranditicei 
the Pfalms and Hymns of the Church, with Ksa 
relative to the Vulgate, the Septuagist, tod Ik- 
brew Text ; Paris, 1764* nmo, In 1749,^ 
Pluche retired to Varenne St Maure, where h 
gave himlelf up entinJjfei devotion and tody; 
and where he died of Yi^fcoplexy on the 
November 1761^ aged 73. He poficfirdtk^ 
qualities which form the fcholar, and pndifal 
the morals of an honeft man, and a Chri&c, 
Some Deifts having been forprifcd that, in mi!tci 
of faith, he ftould think and fpcak like the 
g^r, his anfwer was, “ I glory in doing fc: ta 
infinitely more rational to btlieve the word d 
God, than to follow the glimmering light* i 1 
reafon which is limited and fobjeft toem*." 

* PLUCK. ». /. [from the verb.] x. A poS; 
a draw ; a finglt adt of plucking.— Birds hpt 
coming and going all day 4 but fo few at a time, 
that the man did not think them worth t fki 
V EJl range. — Were the ends of the boon At, 
they could not, without great difficulty, obqtk 
plucks and attractions of the rootory mufcfciy- 
a. [Plugbky Erfe. I know not whether 
from the Enelift, rather than the Engfthta 
the Erfe.] The hear*, liver, and lights of* ®* 
mal. 

• To Pluck, v. a . [ploceuxn* St 1. fM* 
Dutch. J 1. To pull with nimblencft or few; 
to fnatch ; to pull ; to draw ; to force on cr 
to force up or down ; to ad upon with fWksc- 
It is very generally and licentiouflyuM,p*tts- 
larly by Sbakcpcare. It has often faflKptf** 
after it as down ; off; on; away ; sf ; 
feemed better unto that noble king to pW 1 
peaceable government among them, 

lent means to pluck them under. Sptnfrr~ 
That high royalty was ne’er pluck'd 
* Pluck down my officers. 

Cao’ft thou not f 

Pluck from the memory a rooted for row. SW- 
— When youth with coroeiincfsp/w^illp*®* 
way. Sbak . — 

I gave my love a ring ; 

He would not pluck it from hii fingcri ^ ** 
wealth 

That the world matters. “ 

You pluck a thoufand dangers on y°° r ^ 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the 

— ^1 will pluck them up by the roots out (f 


played), in 9 vols. in tamo, a work equally 
ftrudive and entertaining. %. Hi/foire du Cicl t 
Hiftory of the Heavens, in a vols. in nmo. io two 
parts*: The firft contains fome learned inquiries 
into'the brigin of th* poetic heavens. It is near- 
ly a complete mythology. The ad is the hiftory 
of the opinions given by philofophers refpedmg 
tlie formation of the world. The author (hows 
the inutility, the inconfiftcncy, and uncertainty, 


. lilUV. iJ pluck - — — . 

is planted. Eccluf. iii. 2. — They pluck of tkf 
from off them. Mic . iii. 2. — A - 

Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck •* 
tongues, 

Left with their dying breath they tow 

Jr 

Beneath this (hade the weary peafcnt lift 
Plucks the broad leaf. 
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From the back _ tendant of the garden at Hampton Court, by 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills Charles II. with the title of Royal profctlor of 
Pluck hair and wool. Tbomfon . Botany. He died hbout 1706. His Opera Bota- 

t. To ftrip of feathers.— Since I pluckt geele, I nica , with cuts, were punted at London in 6 vols. 
incur not what it was to be beaten. Shuk. — folio, in 1720. 

I come to thee from plume rpluck'd Richard. PLUKENF.TIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 

Slxik. nadeiphia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs 
To pluck up a heart or fpirit. A proverbial ex- of plants ; and in the natural method ranking in 
>re(fio* for taking up or rtl’uming of courage. — the a 8th order, Tricocca. 

hr wilted them to pluck up their hearts, and make ( x .) * PLUM. n. 4 [plum, plunytreow , Sax. blum - 
il things ready for a new aflault. Knolles Hijl . of me, Daniih.] A cuftom has prevailed of writing 
be Turks. plumb, but improperly. 1. A fruit. — The flower 

PLUCKEMIN, a trading town of New Jerfey, coniifts of 5 leaves, which are placed in a circular 
n Sjnurfrt county, 28 miles N. of Princeton : fo order, and expand in form of a role, from whpfe 
lamed from one of its firft inhabitants, an old flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
nihman, who was noted for bis addrtfs in taking comes an oval or globular fruit, having a foft flelhy <• 
* Grangers. pulp, furrounding an hard oblong ftone, for the 

* PLUCKER. ts. f. [from pluck.] One that molt part pointed ; to which fliould be added, the 

>iucks. — footflalks are long and flender, and have but a 

Thou fetter up and plucker down of kings ! Angle fruit upon each. The fpecics are ; 1. The 

Sbak . jCanhative, or white primordian. a. The early 
-Let the pinchers tie k up in handfuls. Mortimer . black damafk, commonly called the Morrocco 
(1.) PLUDENTZ, a county* of Germany, in plum. 3. The little black damaik plum. 4. The 
he Tyrolefc, purchased, with its capital, in 1376, great damaik violet of Tours. 5. The Orleans 
>y Leopold D. of Auftria. plum. 6. The Fotheringhara plum. 7. The Pcr- 

(1.) Pludentz, the capital of the above coun- drigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum . 9. 

f, if feated on the Id, in a pltafant plain ; 65 The wnite Perdrigon plum. 10. The red imperi- 
oilcs W. of Innfpruck, and 85 NNW. of Trent, al plum , fometiraes called the red bonum mag- 
n *533* it was almoft deftroyed by an earthquake, num. 11. The white imperial bonum magnum $ 
nd in 1638 it was burnt. Lon. 12.. 10. E. Lat. white Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The Cheflon 
17. 10. N. plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. The maitre 

PLUDESCH, a town of Tyrol, in the county claude. 15. La roche courbon, or diaper rogue ; 
jfPmdentz; 6 miles N. of Piudentz. the red diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17, 

(x.) PLUE, a lake of North America. Lon. 93. Myrobalan plum. x8. The green gage plum. 19. 
to. W. Lat. 48. 50. N. • The clot^i of gold plum. 20. St Catharine plum . 

(2.) Plus, or La Plus, a river of N. America, 21. The royal plum. 22. La mirabelle. 23. The 
rhich runs from lake La Pluc into the Lake of Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. The mon- 
hc Woods. Gcur plum : this is fometimes called the VVent- 

(1.) * PLUG. if. /. [plugg, Swedifh ; pluggbe , worth plum , both refembling the bonum magnum. 
)utch.] A (topple ; any thing driven hard into 26. The cherry plum. 27. The white pear plum . 
oother body to (top a hole. — Shutting the valve 28. The mufcle plum. 29. The St Julian plum. 
nth the plug, draw down the fucker to the bot- 30. The black bullace-trec plum. 31. The white 
om. Boyle. — The fighttng with a man’s own (ha- bullace-trce p'um. 32. The black-thorn or floe- 
!ow, con fills in the brandifbing of two flicks tree plum. Miller Philofophcis ir^vain enquired, 
trafped in each hand, and loaden with plugs of whether the lummum bonum .confided in riches, 
rad at either end. Adds ion. — In bottling wine, fill bodily delights, virtue or contemplation ? they 
our mouth full of corks, together with a Urge might as reafonably have difputed, whether the 
lug of tobacco. Swift. beft relilh were in apples, plums or nuts ? Locke, a. * 

(2.) Plugs, in naval affairs, pieces of timber, Raifin ; grape dried in the fun. — 
ormed like the fruflum of a cone, and ufed to 1 will dance and eat plums at your wedding, 
top the haufe-holes and the breaches made in the Sbak. 

>ody of a (hip by cannon balls ; the former are 3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one hun- 
ahed baufe plugs , the latter Jhot plugs, and are dred thoufand pounds. — By the prdent edilt, 
onned of various fixes, in proportion to the holes many a man in France will fwell into a plum, who 
aade by the different fizca of (hot, which may fell feveral thoufand pounds (hort of it the day be* 
>enctrate the (hip’s fides or bottom in battle, fore. Addfon . — 

They are always ready for this purpofe. The mifer muft make up his plum. Prior. 

* To Plug. v. a. [from the noun.] To flop —By fair dealing John had acquired fame plums, 

nth a plug. — A tent plugging up the orifice, which he might have kept, had it not been for his 
» burp. Uw-fuit. Arbutbnot. — 

FLUKE NET, Leonard, an Englifh phyfician, Alas: they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 
torn in 1642, one of the molt excellent and Ubo- 4, A Jrind of pUy, called How many plums fpr a 
ious botanifls of any age. He was author of penny? Ainf. 

9 bytograobia Plucenetiana , a Work much efteemed, Plum, Bay. See Psidium. 

klmagtfticum Britarmicum, and other works of the. (3.) Plum, Brasilian. See Spondias. 

ike kind, on which he fpent the greateft part of (4.) Plum, Cocoa. See Chrysobalanus. 

us life and fortune. He wa9 appointed fuperin- (5.) Plum, Indian Date. See Diospvros. 

Rrrn (6.) 
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Pujm, Pichumon*. Sec Diospyros,N° a. 

(7.) Plu m - r RTF-, in botany. See Pkuxus. 

,!.)• PLUMAGE. r./. [plumage, Fr.] Feathers; 
/u;t of feathers . — The plumage of turds exceeds the 
pilofityr of be.ift ,. Jiaron . — 

' Say, will the falcon, Hooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Pope. 

(1.) Plumage, the covering of birds. See Or- 
hMTHOiOiJY. Se 3 . I, § III. 

PLUMAU, a towrt of Auftria, 7 m. NW. of 
Hooren. 

(l.) # PLUMB. »./. \plomb , Fr. plnmbub, Lat.l 
^ plummet: aleadeti weight let down at the end 
<*f a line. — If the plumb line hang juft upon the per- 
pendicular, when the level Is fet flat down upon 
the Work, the work is level. Moron s Mec . Exrrc, 

(l.)* P lumb, ad*v. [from the noun.] 1. Perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon. — 

’ Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he 
falls. Milton , 

—If all ‘thefie atoms fhouM defeend plumb down 
with equal velocity, being all perfectly folid and 
jmporous,* and the vacuum 'not rciiftii.g thejr mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other. 
Raj on the Creation, %. It is ufed for any fudden 
defeent, a plumb or perpendicular being the fliort 
pafTage of' a falling body. It is fometimes pro- 
nounced ignorantly plump.— Is it not a fad thing to 
fait thus plumb into the grave? well one minute 
and dead the next. Collier. 

(3.) Plumb Island, an ifland near the coaft of 
MafTachufetts^ abounding with beach plum trees; 
about 9 miles long, and half a mile broad ; exten- 
ding from the mouth of the Ipfwich to that of the 
Merrimack, on the S. fide ; and feparated from the 
inain lamj by a narrow found. It has light-houfes 
bn the N. end, and the remains of a fort ; befides 
Fcveral froufes erected by the Marine Society, an 4 
provided with fuel and other necefianes, for the 
relief of thofe who may be ft 1 ip wrecked on the 
coaft. Lon. 7c. 47. W. Lat. 4a. 25. to 43. 4. N. 

‘ (4.) Plumb Island, an iflAnd of New York, on 
tbe NE. coaft of Long Ifland, about a mile from 
Houth-hdcfy containing feveri families, and 800 
acres ; which are fWti!?, and produce wheat, com, 
and pafture* feed fhcep and black cattle; and 
t hence abound with butter, cheele and wool. 

• (5.) Plumb Line, among artificers, denotes a 
perpendicular to the horizon ; fo called, as being 
commonly’ erected by means of a plummet. See 
Plummet, J 2. 

• * To Plumb, t. a, [from the noun.] 1. To 
found ; to fv.lreh by a line with a weight at its 
end.— The molt experienced feamen plumbed the 
depth df the channel. Seuift. 2. To regulate any 
work by the plummet. 

( 1 .) PLUMBAGO, in botany, lead-wort; 
3 genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
pentandria clalk of plants. There arc 4 ipecies; 
the moll remarkable arc 

• 1. Plumbago Furofxa. It grows naturally 
in the $. of Europe, and !u$ a perennial root 
Itriking deep in the ground. There nre many 
Pender channelled ftalks, about three feet high, 
terminated by tufts of fmall funr.cl-fhaped flow t»s, 
of a blue or white colour. It is propagated by 
T- edSf and by -parting the roots. 

( \ .... 


2. Plumbago Zeyloxica grows TutunTyis 
both the Indies. The upptr part of the ftalkvd 
empalement are covered with a glutinous jwt, 
which catches the finall files that ii c btupcei 
It is too tender to thrive in the open air m tu 
country. 

(II.) Plumbago, in iflmeralogy, Black IM<i 
Ca : birr t of Iron, it is now called by Cham 
See Chemistry, Index ; I . l a d N° J 1 1 ; and M • 
Nkralog v. Part II. Chap, VII- C/s/J IV. Ore. \ L 
(den- III. Sp. I. 

( 1 .) * PLUMBER. 17./. [plombier, Fr.] Ou 
who works upon lead. Commonly written 
pronounced p>ummer . 

(2.) Plumber, in geography, atownofDtricS 
fhiie, on the Dirclifh, il miles from Lidlinck. 

(1.) * PLUMBERY. ». /'[man pkmkr: 
\Vbrks qf lead; the manufa&urts of a panic. 
Commonly fpelt plummerj. 

(2.) Plumbery, is the art of calling and 
ing lead, and uftng it in building. As this metal 
melts f«*on and with little heat, it is cafy toc&C 
into figures of any kind, by running it into 
of braF, clay, plafier, &c. But the chid anidt. 
in plumbery are (beets and pipes of lead; whd» 
make the bafis of the plumbers work. L tool- 
ing JJyert-lcnd, a table or mould is made <r, 
which confifts of large pieces of wood wrlljccctoc, 
and bound with ba^s of iron ^t the ends;** to 
fides of which runs a frame confiding ofitep 
or border of wood, 3 inches thick and 4 
high from the mould, called the Jbcrps: The tf* 
dinary width of the mould, within theft Iharps, 
from 4 to 5 feet ; and its length is 16, !?» « 
feet. This (lion id be fomething longer thtf'tft 
(heets arc intended to be, that the end vhn V* 
metal nms off from the mould may be cat aft to* 
caulc it is commonly thin or uneven, cr ragged *1 
t/ie eiuj. It mu/l ft^nd very level m brratlrbrt^ 
Jbmething falling ffoni the end in which the® 
is poured in, viz. abopt an inch or an ind ft 4 
halt in the length of 16 or 1 7 feet or tnomxa*' 
ing to the thinnefs of tbe (beets wanttd; if & 
thinner the jheet, thp more declivity the 
fliould have. At the upper end of the 
(lands the pan, which Is a concave tiianguhrp^ 
compo ed of two planks nailed together at ^ 
angles, and tw r o triangular pieces fitted in bri*'f r « 
tliem at the ends. The length of this pan » t."f 
>vhole breadth of the mould in which the iktf' 
are call ; it (lands wjth itfc bottom, which i» ■* 
(harp e^ge, ou a form at the end of the ©5uZ 
leaning with one fide againft it ; and on the cp?" 
fite fide is a handle to lift it up by, to pour 
the melted lead ; on that fide of the pan nett ^ 
mould are two iron hooks to take hold of th 
mouid, and prevent the pan from flippy 
the melted l&d is poqring out of it into thenfcs* 
This pin is lined on the infidc with moife** 
fand, to prevent At from being fired by the b^ r 
tal. The mould is arfo fpread over, about ^ 
inches thick, with fand lifted ^nd naotArcr 1 ’ 
which is rendered perfedliy level by moving^ 
ft a piece of wood called a Jlrike, and 
it over with a imoothing plane, which ha F e ‘^ 
of poiiihed brafs, about onc-4th of an fpeh ^ 
and 9 inches fejuare, turned up on all the 4 * 4 "^ 
and \Vith a ha:: die fitted on to the up pc; of 
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e fide. The (and being thus fmoothed, it;is fit with the rundles at its two*ends, and the lead meU 
catting Ihtets of lead : but if they would caft ted in the furnace, they take it up in a ladle, and 
iftem, they meafure out the bignefs of the four pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one 
:$; and having taken the dimenfions of the end, made in the form of a funnel. When the 
it or fore-part, make mouldings l$y prefiing mould is full, they pafs a hook into the end of the 
g flips of wood, which contain the lame moul- core, and, turning the mill; draw it out 5 and then 
gs, into the level land ; and form the figures of opening the 'moeld, take out the pipe- ‘ If they 
is, btalts, Sec . by prefling in the fame manner delire to have the pipe lengthened, they put one 
ltu figures upon it, and then taking them off, end of it in the lower end of the mould and paf$ 
at the time time fmoothing the furfice where the end of the core into it ; then fhut the mould 
of the land israifed up by making thele itnpref- again and apply its rundle and tube as before, the 
5 upon it. The reft of fhe operation is the pipe juft caft ferving for a rundle, &c. at the other 
e in catting either citterns or plain fheets of end. Things being thus replaced, they pour in 
1. But before we proceed to mention the man- frelh metal, and repeat the operation till they 
in which that is performed, it will be necella- have got a pipe of the length required. For ma- 
.0 give a more particular drfeription of the king pipes of ihcet-lead, the plumbers have wood- 
/. The ftrike, then, is a piece of board about en cylinders, of the length and thicknefs required ; 
iehes broad, and fomething longer than the and on thefe they form their pipes by w.apping 
with of the mould on the infide j aqd at each the ftieet around them, and fpldcring up the edges 
1* cut a notch about two inches deep, lb that all along them. The lead w hich lines the Chinefe 
n it is ufed it rides upon the ftiarpswith thofe tea-boxes is reduced to a thinnefs which we arc 
:hes. Before they begin to caft, the ftrike is informed European plumbers cannot imitate. 
Its ready by tacking on two pieces of an old The following account of the* procefs by which 
on the notches, or by Hipping a cafe of leather the plates are formed was communicated to a 
each end, to raife the under fide about one writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine by an intelii- 
ot an inch or more above the fand, according gent mate of an Eaft Indiaman. The caller fits 
ley would have the Iheet to be in thicknefs ; by a pot containing the melted metal ; and has 
t they tallow the under edge of the ftrike, and two large (tones, the under one fixed, the upper 
it aciofs the mould. The lead being melted, moveable, directly before him. He raifes the up- 
put into the pan with ladles, in which, when pet (tone by prefiing his foot upon the fide of it, 
r is a fuflicient quantity for the prefent £ur- and with an iron ladle pours into the opening a 
the feum of the metal is fwept off with a proper quantity of the fluid metal. He then im~ 
t of board to the edge of the pan, letting it mediately lets fall the upper (lone, and 'by that 
* on the fand, which is thus prevented from means forms the lead into a thin irregular plate, 
ng into the mould at the pouring out of the which js afterwards cut into a proper lhape. The 
U. When the lead is cool enough, which furfaqes of the ft ones, where {hey touch each other, 
1 be regulated according to the thicknefs of are exactly ground together. 

Aiects wanted^ and is known by its beginning Plumb-pvpding. See Plumpudbing, N° 1. 
and with a lheU or wall on the fand round the and *• 

two men take the pan by the handle, or elfe (?•) PLUMBUM, [Lat/| lead. See Lead. 

of them lifts it by the bar and chain fixed to a (*•) Plumbum Corneum, a combination of 

n in the ceiling, and pour it into the mould, lgad with the marine acid. See Chemistry. 
e another man Hands ready with the ftrike, # PLUMCAKE. n. /. [plum and cake.) Cake 
as foon as they have done pouring in the me- made with raifins. — 

puts on the mould, fweeps the lead forward. He cramm’d them till their guts did ake 
draws the overplus into a trough prepared to With caudle, cuftard and plumcake . Hudih . 

ivc it. The lhcets being thus caft, nothing re- ( i.) * PLUME. n.J. [plume, Fr. plutna , Lat.] 1. 

is but to roll them up or cut them into any Feather of birds.— 

fure wanted : but if it be a cittern, it is bent \W11 pull his plumes, and take away his train. 

loOr tides, lo that the two ends may join the Sbak . 

where they are foldered together ; after Wings he wore pf many a coloured plume. 

-h the bottom is lbldered up. II. To caft pipes, Milt, 

nut /ottering, they have a Uttlfc mill, with arms --They appear made up of little bladders, like 
rvers to turn it withal. The moulds are of thofe in the p time or (talk of a quill. Grew’j Mu- 
and confift of two pieces, which open and f*um. 3. Feather worn as an ornament ; Chapman 
by hooks and hinges, their in\yard caliber or for a crcft at large. — 

kter being according to the fize of the pipe, Your enemies with nodding of thpir plumes 

hy two feet and a half. In the middle is Fan you into defpair. ftbak. Coriolamts . 

rd a core or round piece of brafs or iron. With this agame, he rufbt upon his gueft, 
cwhat longer than the mould, and of the thick- And caught him by the horfe-haire pmme, that 
of the inward diameter or the pipe. T his dangl’d on lm creft. Chapman. 

is patted through two copper rundles, one at — Ollrilges feathers are common, and the ordina- 
1 end of the mould, which they ferve to clofe ; ry pltimc of Janizaries. Brown . — 

\o thele is joined a little copper tube about His high plume that nodded o’er his head, 
incuts long, and of the thicknefs the leaden Drvden, 

k intended to be of. By means of thefe 3. Pi ide ; towering mein. — 
the core is retained in the middle of the ca- Great Duke of J-ancafter, I come to thee 
of the mould. The core being in the rnpuld, From plume- pluckt Richard. Sbak. Riib. If. 

4. 
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4. Token of honour; prize of conteft. — 


Ambitious to win from me fome plume . Milt* 
5. Plume is a term jifed by botanifts for that part 
of the feed of a plant, which in its growth be- 
comes the trunk : it is inclofed in two fmall cavi- 
ties, formed in the lobes for its reception, and is 
divided at it6 loofe end into divers pieces, all clofe- 
ly bound together like a bunch of feathers, w hence 
it has this name. Quincy. 

(a.) Plume, in botany, (§ 1, icf 5.) See Gem- 
ma. 

(3.) Plume, in geography, a town of France, in 
the dep. of Lot and Garonne; 7 miles SW. of A- 
gen. 

* To Plume, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To 
pick and ad juft feathers. — Swans muft be kept in 
Ibmc enclofed pond, where they may have room 
to come aihore and plume themfelves. Mart. 2. 
[. Plumtr , Fr.J To (trip of feathers.— Such animals, 
as feed upon flelh, devour fume part of the fea- 
thers of the birds, becaufe they will not take paint 
fully to plume them. Ray . 3. To ftrip ; to pill. — 
The king cared not to plume the nobility and 
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• PLUMTGEROUS. adj. [plena and IaLj 
Having feathers ; feathered. DrVf. 

* PLUMIPEDE. n.f. [plwna and fn, i 
fowl that has feathers on the foot. Di3. 

(1.) * PLUMMET. n.f. [from pM>.} l 1 
weight of lead hung at a ftring, by which depth 
are founded, and perpendicularity H difcerorf.- 
Deeper than dkl ever plummet found, 

I’ll drown my book. She*. Tapi 

Fly, envious time. 

Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 
Whofe fpced it* bat the heavy plummet 9 spar. 

2. Any weight. — God feet the body affkftwtedi 
you bear about you, and the plummets riwi t 
hangs upon your foul. Duppa's Rules.—' Tk fees- 
vinefs of thele bodies moil be countcrprifedh 1 
plummet fattened about the pulley on the axis: & 
plummet will defcend according as the had 
make the feveral parts of the wheel lightciorfco 
Tier. Wilkins. „ 

(a.) Plummet, Plumb rule, or Plums uu, 
an iuflrument ufcd by carpenters, unions, ks,o 


people to feather himfelf. Bacon. 4. To place as a order to judge whether walls, &c. be opri$fc 

_ 1 _ 1 1 1 '.i _t . t t. mU 


planes, horizontal, or the like. It is to aN 
from a piece of lead, fattened to the rad cf j 
chord, which nfuatly conftitntes this iaftrocL 
Sometimes the firing defeends along a iwto 
ruler, See. raifed perpendiculary on J6dkr,n 
which cafe it becomes a level. 

PLUMMING, m. f. among mines, iftk»* 
thod of ufing a mineral, in order tokwttk 
exalt place of the work where to fink dots * 
air-fhaft, or to bring an adit to the wort, *1* 
know which way the load inclines wk»*s In- 
ure happens in it. It is thus performed, kkj- 
ful peribn w ith an afliftant, and with pc^ 1 ® 
paper, and a long line, and a fun-dnJ, At* 
. v ..v... - guefs of the place shove ground, ddetoi** 

FLUMEN^TAAL, a town of Germany, in £uf- adit or work, and there fattens 00c 
frw ; 4 miles W. of Ziftcrdorf. line to fome fixed thing in it ; then tk*** 

PLUMERIA, in botany. Red Jafmine, a jgenus 


plume.— 

His ftature reach’d the Iky, and on his cruft 

Sat horror plum 9 d. Milton's Par . Lojf. 

5. To adorn with plumes. — 

Farewell the plumed troops. Sbak. Othello . 

* PLUME ALLUM. if. f. [a lumen plumofum , 
Lat.] A kind of afbeftu*. — PlumeaHum , formed in- 
to the likeoefe of a wick, will ad#ninifter to the 
flame, and yet not confume. Wilkins. 

PLUMELKC, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan; j\ miles SSW. of Joftelin, and xr 
NE. of Vannes. 

PLUMELIAlt, a to*kn of France, in the dep. 
of the Morbihan ; 6 miles S.of Pontivy and 8 NE. 
of Orient. 


•of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentan- 
dria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 30th order, Contort 

PLUMIER, Charles, a learned Minim, born at 
Marfeillcs, and one of the moft able botanifts of 
the 17th century. He was inftru&ed by the fo. 
inous Maignan, who taught him mathematics, 
turnery, the art of making fpc&acles, buming- 
g lattes, microfcopcs, &c. He at length went to 
Rome, and applied himfclf entirely to botany uiu 
der a fkilful Italian. At his return to Provence^ 
he fettled in the convent at Borncs, a maritime 
place near Hierea, where he made discoveries in 
the fields with refped to fimples. He was fertt by 
the French king to America, to bring from thence 
fuch plants as might be of fervice in medicine. 
He made three different voyages to the Antilles* 
and flopped at the Hland of St Domingo. The 
king gave him a peufion ; and he at lafl fettled at 
Pans. Preparing to go a 4th time to America, he 
died at the port of Santa Maria, near Cadiz, in 
1706. He wrote feveral excellent works; the 
chief arc, 1. A volume of the Plants in the Ame- 
rican I (lands, a. A Treatife on the American 
Fern. 3. The Art of Turnery ; a curious work 
embelltfhed with plates. 


needle is let to reft, and the exalt point 
refts is marked with a pen : he then gotta®* 
tber in the line dill fattened, and at the***** 
ure of the adit he makes a mark on the 6* 
knot or otherwife : and then letting ton 
again, he there likewife notes down that p* 1 * 
which the needle (lands in this Itcowl po*® 0. 
In this manner he proceeds, from turning to ts*v- 
ing, marking down the points, and tk 
hne, till he comes to the intended phff-j* 
done, he afeeml6 and begins to work on the 
of the earth what he did in the adit, bring*!® 
firft knot in the line to fuch a place when* 
mark of the place of the needle will again 
its pointing, and continues this till he cook 
deft red place above ground, which is certa* ** 
perpendicular over that part of the ma* 
which the air (haft is to be funk. . 

PLUMOSE, adj. formed in the ®a»6* x 
feather, with a Item and fibres ifluing 
each fide ; fuch are the antennae of certak 
butterflies, Ac. _ 

* PLUMOSITY. 19. /. [from ^ 

date of having feathtis. . 

* PLUMOUS. adj. [ptumfvx, Fr. plumhu W 
Feathery; refembling feathers. — This hn * ‘ 
plumous body io the middle, but finer. FW^* 
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Ci.) * PLUMP, a dj, [Of this word the etyrao- PLUMULE,,#*. /. in botany, Jthc diminutive of 
Ijr n not known. Skinner derives it from pom* * plume; the fmall bud, germ, or embryo, in 
It, Fr. full like a ripe apple ; it plight be more grain, from which vegetation commences; called 
ily deduced from plum, which yet frems very Acroftpire by maltftcrs. See Ac loan as, and 
rib. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; Plant, $ 29. 


ck ; full and fmooth. — The heifer, that valued 
If upon a fmooth coat and a plump habit of 
dy, was taken up for a (acrifice. L* Fftrange.-y- 
Plump gentleman. 

Get out as faft as e'er you can. * Prior. 
The famifti’d crow 

Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. , 

Swift. 

1.) • Plump. ad v . [Probably corrupted from 
mb, or perhaps formed fiom the found, of a 
fie falling in the water.) With a fudden fall.— 
Or to fome river take ’em 
Plump, and fee if that would wake ’em. 

. Ben Jon f on. 

3.)* Plump, n. ft [from the adjective.] A 
3 t; a tuft ; a cluiter; a number joined in one 
ft. 1 believe it is now corrupted to clump . — 
gland, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump to- 
her, not accefiible but by fea. Bacon. — War- 
:k having efpied certain plumps of Scottifh 
rfemen ranging the field, returned towards the 
iere to prevent danger, Hqyward . — We refted 
icr a plump of trees. Sandy s . — 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 

Dry den. 

i.) # To Plump, m. a . [from the adj.] To fat- 

• ; to fweli ; to make large. — The particles of 
expanding themfelves, plump out the fidts of 
: bladder. BoyU. — I’m as lean as carrion ; but 
redding at your houfc will plump me up with 
txl cheer. L'EJl range. — Let th ui lie for the 
w and the rain to plump them. Mortimer. 

[».) * To Plump. *v. n. [from the adverb.] 
To fail like a ftone into the water. A word 
wd fro n the found, or rather corrupted from 
mb. a. [from the adjective.] To be fwollen. 
in/*. 

* PLUMPER. #1. y. [from plump.] Something 
°rn in the mouth to fweil the cheeks. — 

She dext’roully her plumpers draws. 

That frrve to fill her hollow jaws. S^ivift. 
’PLUMPNESS, n ft [from plump.] Fuimfr; 
rpofition towards fulnefs. — Thofe convex glaf- 
1 fupply the detect of plumpne/s in the eye. 

• PLUMPORRIDGE. n.f. [plum and porridge .] 
bridge with plums. — A rigid dilfciiter, who di- 
J at his boufe on Chriftmas day, eat very plen- 
ty of his plumper ruis^e. Adds! on. 

* PLUMPUDDING. n.f. [plum and pud- 
'$'] Pudding made with plums, 
it-) Plumpuddinc Stone, in mineralogy, 
f Callander, N° i; and Mineralogy, 
« IL Chap. IV. Clafts I. Order III. SeS. II. Gen. 

* PLUMP Y. adj . Plump ; fat. A ludicrous 
>rd.— 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Bacchus, with pink eync. Sbak. 

"LUmSTEAD, a poll town of Pcnnfylvania, 
the W. bank of the Delaware, 36 miles N. of 
uUdclphia. 


* PLUMY, adj. [from plume.] Feathered; co- 
vered with feathers. — 

, Satan fell, and ftraigftt a fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 
‘ From his uncaly ftation. Milton . 

Appear’d his //tf*wjrcreft,befraearM with blood. 

Addifosu 

— Like a quill,, with the plumy part only upon one 
-fide. Grew. 

PI.UNATIA. See Pianos a. 

* PLUNDER, tu ft. [from the verb] Pillage; 
fpoils gotten in war. — 

Let loofethe murmuring armyon theirmafters. 

To pay themfelves with plunder. Otway . 

* To Plunder, v. a. (plundered, Dutch.] 1. 
To pillage ; to rob in an hoftile way. — Nebuchad- 
nezzar plunders the temple of God. South. 2. To 
take by pillage.— Being driven away, and hia 
books plundered, one of his neighbours bought 
them in his behalf. Fell. — 

Ships made in peace a treafure richer fat» 

Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. 

Dryden. 

3. To rob as a thief. — 

Their country’s wealth our mightier roifers 
drain. 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 

* PLUNDERER, n.ft. [from plunder.] 1. Hof- 
tile pillager; fpoilcr. a. A thief; a robbcr.-^-It 
was a famous faying of William Rufus, whome- 
ver fparcs perjured men, robbers, plunderers , and 
traitors, deprives all good men of their peace aud 
quietnefs. Addi/on — 

What one plund'rer left, the next will feize. 

Dryden. 

PLUNERET, a town of Franc**, in the dep. 
of the Morbihan ; a miles E. of Auray, and 
W. of Vanncs. 

* PLUNGE, n.f. 1. A< 5 t of putting or finking 
under water, v*. Difficulty; ftrait; diftrefs. — She 
was weary of life, lince (he was brought to that 
plunge ; to conceal her hufband** murder, or ac- 
cufe her fon.* Sidney. — People, when put to a 
plunge, cry out to heaven for help. V Eftrmngt.— 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm. 

To raifc me from amidft this plunge of forrowsf 

Addifon. 

— He muft be a good man ; a quality which Ci- 
'cero and Quintilian are much at a plunge in aflert- 
ing to the Greek and Roman orators. Baker. 

(1.) • To Plunge, y. a. ]plonger, Fr.] 1. To 
put fuddcnly under water, or under any thing 
fuppofed liquid. — 

Plunge us in the flames. Milton . 

Headlong from hence to plunge herfclf (he 
fpriogs. Dryden . 

a. To put into any ftatc fuddenly.— 

1 mean to plunge the boy in picafing deep, 

And ravilh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. Dryd* 
3. To hurry into any diftrefs. — 

O ooaicicnce ! into what abyfs of fears 

And 
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And horrors haft thou driv'n me ? out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper plung'd, c 

Milton . 

— Without a prudeot determination in mattery 
before us, we lhall be plunged into perpetual, er- 
rors. Watts. 4. To force in luddenly. This 
word, to what ad ion J'ocvcr it be applied, com- 
monly exprefles either violence and fuddennefs in 
the agent, or diftrefs in the patient. — 

At this advanc'd, and fudden as the word, 

In proud Piexippus' bofom plung'd the fword. 

Dr j den. 

— Let them not be too hafty to plunge their enqui- 
ries at once- into*the depths of knowledge. Watts. 

(a.) * To Plunge, v. n . 1. To fink fuddenly 
iuto water; to dive. — 

Accoutred as 1 was, I plunged in. Sbak. 
His courier plung'dt 

♦ And threw him off ; the waves whelm'd over 
him. Dryden. 

Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging lea. 

Dryden . 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the 
■water, their fhcil being dried in the fun, they are 
eafily taken ; by reafon they cannot plunge into 
the water nimbly enough. Ray. 2. To fall or rnlh 
into any hazard or diltrefs. — He could find no ci- 
ther way to conceal his adultery, but to plunge 
into the guilt of a murther- Tdlot. on. — 

Bid me for honour plunge into a war. Addi f, 
Wt plung'd into the gulph which heav'n fore- 
told. Pope. 

* PLUNGEON. n.J T [me/gus, Latin.] A lea 
bird. Ainf. 

0 # PLUNGER, n. f. [from plunge .] One that 
plunge* ; a diver. 

* PLUNKET. n . /. A kind of blue colour. 

Ainf. 

(1.) * PLURAL, adj . [pluralist Lat.] 1. Im- 
plying more than one. — 

Better have none 

' Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 

Sbak. 

2. [In grammar.] — The Greek and Hebrew have 
two variations, one to fignity the number two, 
and another to fignify a number of more than two 5 
under one variation the noun is faid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of the plural . 
Clarke. 

' (2.) Plural. See Grammar, under English 
Language, p. 692, 694* 

* PLURALIST. 72. f. [plurali/ley Fr. from plu - 
ral.) One that holds more ccckliaftical benefices 
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number \ the majority.— Take the p!vakid\k 
world, and they are neither wife dot good. L'R. 

(2.) Plu ram tv of Benefices, or Lnucs, 
is where the lame clerk is pofldfcd of tws^ 
more fpii iVual preferments, with cure of rii 
See Ben f fice, § 2 — 8. The fmalincfi of tes 
benefice 8 firft gave rife to pluralities ; for an a- 
clefiaftie, uftabie to fubiift on a fingic oot, ** 
allowed to boid two ; and at length the ota*? 
increafed without bounds. A remedy wi» it- 
tempted for this abufe at the council oi Latra 
under Alexander 111 . and Innocent III. is zsi>, 
when the holding more than one bcnc&a 
forbid by a canon under the penalty of depic- 
tion ; but the lame canon grantirg the pope 1 
power to dtfpenfe with it in favour of prfwcr 
diftinguilhed merit, the prohibition beast i- 
mod ufelefs. They were alfo reftnioed hjfi- 
21 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. which eoa&, tbawV 
perfon having one benefice with core of kM J 
the yearly varne of 81 . or above (in the tor* 
books), accept any other with cure of fcaii»r* 
firft lhall be adjudged in law to be void, Ac. 
though the lame ftatute provides for dilpeiL'a 
in certain calcs. In England, to procure ifr- 
penfation, the prefeiitee mull obtain of the br 5 t,. 
in whofe diocefe the livings are, two BTtto> 
of the values in the king's books, and ts 
ted vaiues and diftance ; one for the ar^‘ 
and the other for the lord chancellor. haLHi 
livings he in two diocefes, then two auto* 
ot the lame kind are to be obtained from eaut- 
Ihop. He imift alfo lliow the aichbiftwpk*?^ 
lentation to the ad living; and bring wli ?• 
two teftimoniah from the neighbouring dr: • 
conceniing lus behaviour and convcrubcn, ' 
for the archbilhop and the other for tk W 
chancellor ; and he muft a*fo fbow the ax-*- 
ihop his letters of orders, and a certificate of ^ 
having taken the degree of M. A. at the^ ,i 
one ot the univerfities of this realm, week 
hand of the rtgifter. And if he be notlO* 7 ^ 
D. D. nor LL. B. nor LL. D. he is to prut** 1 
qualification of a chaplain, which is to be & 
rendered in the faculty of office, in order 
tendered to the archbifhop, according to ^ ; u * 
tute. And if he hath taken any of the 
-degrees, which the ftatute allows as qualified 
he is to procure a certificate thereof, and to t' 
the fame to the archbifhop ; after which hi: - 
penfation is made oot at the faculty office, vt- - 
he gives fecurity according to the dinffioDcf- 
canon. lie muft then repair to the lordchn 


than oue with cure of fouls.— If the pluralijls lor for confirmation under the broad fell; 

A ~ .u.;. r. C- «... .l ' . — n i„ .l.. i_:h x. i,«ii 


would do their bed to fupprefs curates, their^ 
number might be retrenched. Collier. 

1 (1 .) * PLURALITY, n.f [ ralite t Fr.] 1. The 
Rate of being or having a greater number. — It is 
not plurality of parts without majority of parts, 
maketh the "total greater. Bacon, ». A number 
more than one.— *-Thofe hercticks had introduced 
a plurality of gods. Hammond. — Sometimes it ad- 
mitteth of diftindtion and plurality. Pearfon. — They 
could forego plurality of wives. Bentley. — 'Tis im- 
poflible to conceive how any language can want 
this variation of the noun, where the nature of its 
fignifieatiorr is fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke. 
i« More cure of fouls than one. 4. The greater 


muft apply to the bilbop of tht dioedewhex’ ; 
living lies for hri admi&on and ififtituUO^ ^ 
the feveral ft amp adts, for every fkin, or 
or parchment, < 5 cc. on which any dilpcnl 
hold two eccleiiaftical dignities or benefit 
dignity and a benefice, lhall be engrolfcd 
ten, there lhall be paid a treble 40s. ft: 
There is alfo a regulation with regard to , 
ties; but it is often difpenfed with: for, 
faculty of difpenfation, a pluralift is reqo:;- - 
that benefice from which he lhall happen * 
molt abfent, to preach 13 fermons every y 
and to exercife hofpitality for two monthl y : 

In Germany the pope grants difpcnlatioo* ?■ 
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leffing a plurality of benefices, on pretence that and PUto, whofe memory he rerered (0 highly 


the ecclclnftical princes there need large revenues 
tv) bear up againft the Pnrteftant princes. 

(3.) PlU RARITY OF WORLDS. See ASTRONO- 
MY, ( 170, 103 — :or ; and Planet, § 2. 

* PLU RALLY. ado. [plural.] I r> a fenfe im- 
plying more than one. 

PLCJ 3 , [Latin, mors. 1 in algebra, a chara&er 
narked thus ufed for the fign of addition. 
See Algebra, Part I. drf. %. and Negative, 
!» 4. 

(r.)* PLTTSH. n.f. [ficlucbe, French.] A kind 
of villous or (baggy cloth ; fhag ; a kind of wool- 
len velvet.— The bottom of it was fet againft a li- 
ning of pl't/h. Bacon.— The colour of plufh or vei- 
tet w ill appear varied, if yop ftroak part of it one 
way, and part of it another. Boyle. — 

1 love to wear cloths that are flufli, 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Qleavel . 

U«)** LUSH » in commerce, ice. has a fort of 
v.ivct knap or lhag on one fide, compoled regu- 
larly of a woof of a fingle wooden thread and a 
double warp ; the one wool, of two threads twift- 
t J ; the other goa»s or camels hair 5 though there 
^re fome plu/he^ entirely of worded, and others 
r.Mtipofcd whoily of hair. 

* PLUSHKR. n.f. f galea Lewis] A fea fifh.— 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fifh 
railed a plufber , foinewhat like the dog-fifh. 
Car<«w. 

PLUTARCH, a great philofopher and hiftcri- 
an of antiquity, who lived from the reign of 
Claudius to that of Hadrian, was born at Chxro- 
1 ca, a fnall city of Bceotia tn Greece. Plutarch’s 
fimily was aucunt in Chseronca : his grandfather 
Lunpnas was a philofopher, and eminent for his 
I irning; and is often mentioned by Plutarch in 
f s writings, a? 19 alfo his father. P utarch was 
hitiated early in ftudy, and was placed under the 
t ire of Ammonium, an Egyptian, who, after ha- 
ving taught philofophy with great reputation at 
Alexandria, fettled at Athens. Under this matter 
hi made great advances in knowledge ; but like a 
true philofopher, more apt to regard things than 
ivords, he neglected the ftudy of languages. 
Though he is fuppofed to have refided in Rome 
tear 40 years at different times, yet he never 
ferns to have acquired a competent (kill in the 
bum language ; nor did he even cultivate his 
uothcr-tongue the Greek with accuracy, and 
h?nce that harfhnrfs, inequality, and obfeurity in 
I n fty!e, which is fo jultly complained of. After 
being groun led by Anmonius he travelled into 
Egypt, and was initiated in the Egyptian Mys-i 
times, a 9 appears by bis treatife Of Ifs and 0 - 
f u: hi which he fhows himfelf well verted in their 
lacient theology and philofophy. From Egypt 
be returned into Greece} and vifiting in his way 
ill the academics and fchools of the philofopher?, 
fathered from them many of thofe obfervattons 
nth which he has enriched his works. He doc9 
) >t feem to have been attached to any particular 
kft, but culled from each whatever he thought 
excellent. He could not bear the paradoxes of 
the Stoics, but was ftill more averle from the im- 
piety of the Epicureans: in many things he fol- 
lowed Ariftotie ; but his favourites were SocraUa 
Vrl.XVH. Part II. 


that he annually celebrated their birth days witfl 
much folemnity. Refldes this, he applied him* 
frif with extreme diligence to collect not only all 
books, but alfo all the f.iyings and observation* 
of wife men which he had heard in converfation 
or had received from others by tradition ; and 
likewife to confult the records gnd public inttru* 
ments prtferved in cities which he had vifited ill 
his travels. He took a particular Journey to Spar- 
ta, to fearch the archives of that famous kingdom* 
to underftand their ancient government, with the 
hiftory of their legifiators, kings, and ephoru jHe 
took the fame methods with regard to many o* 
ther commonwealths ; and thus was enabled to 
leave us in his works fuch a rich cabinet of obser- 
vation upon men and manners, as, in the opinion 
of Monlaigne and Bayle, have rendered him the 
moft valuable author of antiquity. Few circum- 
fiances of Plutarch's hfe are known. According 
to the learned Pibricius, be wa 3 born under 
Claudius, 50 years after the Chriftian era. Be 
was married to a moft amiable woman of his ovrti 
native town, whofe name was Timoxena, and to 
whofefenfe and virtue he bears tile moft aifcltionale 
teftimony in his moral works. He had fevefa 
children, and among them two Tons; one called 
Plutarch after hiirfelf, the other Lamprias in me* 
roory of his grandfather. Lamprias feems to have 
inherited hi>> father's philofophy 5 and to him we 
owe the table or catalogue of Plutarch's writings, 
and perhaps alfo his apophthegms. He had a ne- 
phew, Sextus Chacroneus, who taught the learned 
emperor Marcus Aurtlius the Greek tongue, and 
was much honoured by him. Some think, that 
the critic Longinus was of his family; and A- 
puleius, in the firft book of his Metamorphofes, 
affirms himfelf ;o be defeertded from him. Piu- 
tarch upon going to Rome, had a great refort of 
the Roman nobility : for he tells us himfelf, that 
he was fo talu* up in giving lectures on phiiofo- 
phy to the gnat men of Rome, that he had not 
time to make h-mfcif matter of the Latin tongue. 
He was f-veral times at Rome, and contracted ail 
intimacy with Scflius Senecio, a worthy man, 
who had been four times conful, and to whom 
Plutarch has dedicated many of his lives. But 
his chief object in tbefe journeys, was to fearch 
the records of the Capitol, and the public libra- 
ries. Simla* fays he was intruded alfo with the 
management of public affairs in the empire, du- 
ring h’d rriideucc in the metropolis. “ Plutarch 
(fays hej iivtd in the time of Trajan, who bettow- 
cd on him the confular ornaments, an - caufed an 
edift to b* palTed, that the magiftrates or officers 
of Uiyri.t fhouid do nothing in that province with- 
out his knowledge and approbation." It if gene- 
rally fuppqfcd that T»aian, a private man when 
Plutarch fii ft came to Rome, was, among other no- 
bility, one of his auditors; that this wile emperor 
afterwards made tife of him in his councils. Much 
indeed of the happinefs of his reign has been im- 
puicd to P.utarch. Fabriciu9 a/Terts that he was 
Trajan's preceptor, and that he was raifed to the 
confular dignity by him, and made procurator cf 
Greece in his old age by Adrian. The defire of 
tiiitieg his native country prevailed with him at 
£ s s s length 
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length to leave lyaly : and at his return he was una- 
nimoufly chofen archon of Ch*ronea, and foon 
after admitted into the number of the Delphic A- 
pollo’i) priefts. Fabricius far* he died in the 5th 
year of Adrian, aged 70. His works have l een 
divided into Lives and Month. He has been juft- 
ly efteemed for his fine fenfe and- learning, for his 
.integrity, and for a certain air of goodnefs which 
appears in all his works. His aim was to inftrinft 
and charm the mind ; and iiv this none ever went 
.beyond him. Of his moral writings it is to be re- 


gretted that we have no elegant Engiifh tranfia- 
tion. Even his Lives were chiefly known to the 
Englifti reader hv a rot finable vnfion, till a ntw 
erne executed with fidelity and fpirit was prefeut- 
cd to the public by the Langhornes in 1770. 

PLUTIA, an ancient town of Sicily. CFc. 

- PLUTO, in Pagan wor'hip, the king of the 
infernal regions, was the fon of S.vurn and Ops, 
and the brother of Jupiter and Neptune. TSris 
-deity finding himfilf childlels and unmtrried, 
mounted his chariot to vi fit The world *, and arri- 
ving in Sicily* fell in love with Proferptnc. whom 
the faw gathering flowers with her companions in 
the valicy of Enna, near mount JEf^a ; when, 
forcing her into his chariot, he drove her to the 
river Chemarus, through which be opened hirn- 
- l'elf a paflage back to the realms of night. Sec 
Cer.es and Proserpine. Pluto is uftialiy re- 
prefented in an ebony chariot drawn by four 
black horfes; fometime* holding a feeptre, to de- 
note his power ; at others, a wand, with which he 
drives away the ghofU ; and at others, fome keys, 
to fignify that lie had the keys of death. Homer 
obfervts that his helmet had the quality of ren- 
dering the wearer in vi Hole, and that Minerva bor- 
rowed it in order to be concealed from Mars 
when (he foticht againft the Trojans. P.uto w as 
greatly revered both by the Greeks and Romans, 
who erttfcd temples and altars to him. To tins 
god facnftces were offered in the night, and it 
wa* not lawful to offer them by day. 

PLUTUS, in Pagan worfhip, the god of rich- 
es. lit was reprt tented as appearing lame when 
he approached, and with wings at his departure; 
to fliow the difficulty of arrafling wealth, and the 
uncertainty o f its enjoyment. He was alfo fre- 
quently reprefented blind, to fliow that he often 
btftowcd his favour.* on the moft unworthy, and 
left in neceflity thofc who had the greateft me- 
rit. 

(1.) # PLUVIAL. Pluvious, adj. [from plu- 
n.'ia, Latin.] Rainy; relating to rain. — The fun- 
gous panels about the wicks of candles on)y fig- 
nifieth a moift and pluvious air about them. Brown. 

fa.) * Pluvial, n.f. 1 pluvial , Fr.] A pricft’s 
cope. Ainf 

PLUVIAUS. See Cha*adrius, N° 9. 

(1.) PLUVIERS, a town of France, in the Hep. 
of Eure and Loire, and ci-devant prov. of Beauce, 
ao miles N. of Orleans. Lon. 1. o. E. Lat. 48. 
14. N. 

(r.) Plvvier*. See Pithiviers. 

PI.UVIGNER, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan ; 6 miles N. of Au.ay, and 134 £• 
of Orient. 

PLUVIOSE, [Fr. i. e. Rainy.] the 5th month 
of the year, and the ad month of winter, in^the 
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new' French Calendar; commencing Jan. so,cC 
ending Feb. 1$. See Calendar, v 3. 

* PLUVIOUS. Sec Pluvial. ‘f 1. 
PLUVIUS, a furname of Jupiter. He wash 

voked by that name among the Romans vrbes- 
vtr the earth was parched up by continued ho*, 
and want of rain. He bad an altar in the tcopt 
on th. e ipitol. 

* PLY. n.f [from the verb.] 1. Bent; ten; 
firm ; caft ; biaf«.— The late learners unrat k 
welt take the ply. Bacon, 2. Piait; fold.— TV 
■rug* cr plies ot the inward coat ot the 
detain the aliment in the ftotrrach. Arb-JtM 

(1.)* ToV LY. v. a. \p£tn> to w.>ik it ay 
thing, old Dutch. Junius and Skimur.] 1. L 
work <>n any thing ctofriy and importoiatelj.- 
The wound’s great author ciofe at kimipw- 
vokes 

* His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrbka. 

Lkfh, 

The hdro from afar 

Plies him with darts and ft one*. D’fa. 
1. To employ wkh diligence; to keep bniyjto 
fet on work. — 

Her gentle wit (he plies 
To teach them truth. Sfad. 

— lie refmn’d his pen too, and ph’d it is hint 
Fell . — 

They their legs fljd. Faairtr. 

— He who plies afi means and orportundin # 
feare!) of truth, may reft upon tbe jtidgnJt d 
h#b confcieace fo informed, as a warrantabk prft. 
South . — 

The weary Trojans pfy their fl atter'd can 
To rteareft land. Drfa, 

— 1 have plied my needle thefe fifty ytin.SpS- 

3. To pradtife diligently. — 

He fternly had him other bofciefs^y. 
Keep houfe, and ?fy hh book. Sod 

Thtn commune how they beft may flj 
Their growing work. j&fc 

Their bloody talk, unwcaryM ftill, tlgfk 

tdc- 

4. To folicit knportnnately. — 

He plies her hard, and moefi ram weir tfce 
marble. Sm- 

ile plus the duke at morning and at right, is- 
— Whofoever has any thine of David's piety *iil 
be perpetually flying the throne of g uct 
fuch like acknowledgments. South. 

Ci.) * To Ply. v. *. 1. To work, oro&r^ 
vice. — He was forced to ply in the ftreetaasaptf* 
ter. Spcdator. 2. To go in haftc. — 

Thither he plies undaunted. Mtsn- 

3. To bufy one's ft If.— 

A bird new made about the banks (he fa 

Dr** 

4. [ Plier , Fr.] To bend. — The wiil ow p&Jd 
gave wav to the cull. V Efirargt. 

Cl.) * 'PLYERS. n.f. See Pliers. 

(2.) Plyf.rs, in fortification, a kind ofbaksff 
ufed in ra»fing or letting down a draw-br<*L 
They conlifi of two timber levers, twice as Je®F 
as the bridge they lift, joined together by 
timbers formed together in the form of 2 
drew's crofo to couuterpotfe them. They u- 
fupported by two upright j.imbs, on w ish 
fwing ; and the bridge is r aifed or let dotfn H 

Wt2X 
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nf am of chains joining the ends of the plyers oi’s kitchen. There 19 a charity fehool in Ply. 
imI bridee. • mouth, 4 hofpitala, and a workh<mfv, in ail which 

PLYING, part, ruf* in the fea language, the 100 poor children are cMlud, fed, and taught; 

1 A ot making, or endeavouring to make, a pro- and there are two printing houfes. To one of 
rch ag.iinit the difecfion of the wind. Hence a the hofpital. Colond Jory gave a charity for 11 
tnp ti’.at advances well in her courfe in this man- poor widows, and a mace worth nol. to be car- 
er ot fatimg, is faid to be a pood plycr. Sec ried before the mayor, and lix good bells, valued 
Ustimg, Pitching, and Tacking. at 500I. to Charlcs-Chnrch. In the entrance of 

PLYM, a nver of England, which rifrs in De^ the bay lies the 'famous Edyfione rock. (See Ed- 
nuih rt ; becomes a navigable river at Plymouth, dystone rocks ) In the reign of Edward III. 
id falls into Plymouth Sound, a little below the French landed, and burnt part of the town, 
'lymouth. but were foon rep tilled by Hugh Courtenay, earl 

(i ) PLYMOUTH, a town of Dcvonfhiro, a- of Devon. In the reign of Henry IV. the Freeh 
out 215 miles from London, between the rivers landed again, and burnt 600 houl’es. Between 
'Ivm and Tamar, Juft before they fail into the this town and the lea 19 a hiil called the Haw, 
rnlh Channel. From a mere tillting village, it w hich has a delightful plain on the top, having a 
u breome one of the largeft towns in the conn- pleafant profped aii round it, and a good land* 
r i and is one of the chief magazines in the kmg- mark for the ufe of mariners. The lift of pailia. 
“irn, on account of its port, which is one of the ment men for this borough, formerly divided .1- 
frft in England, and which is fo large as to be to two parte, by the n.inies of Sutton-Valtort and 
'It to contain 1000 faiL It is defended by feve- Sutton-Priorj commenced the -26th of Edward I. 
ri d tft rent forts, mounting nearly 300 guns^ of and conti mred to the 14th of Edward III. alter 
hidi t te ch'ef is the Royal Citadel, eredted in which we find no return made lor it till the 20th 
e re^gn of Charles II. oppofitc to St Nicholas of Henry VI. when the privilege was renewed, 
hnd, which is 'within the circuit of its walls. On the Haw is a fort, which at once awes the 
id contains a large ftore-houfe and five regular town, and defends the harbour. Here is a ferry 
iliions. In time of war, the outward bound over the Tjmar, called 'Cromwell, or Crim ie 
mvoys generally rendezvous at Plymouth, and PafTagc, the W. fide of which is called Weftone 
imeward bound lhip3 generally put in to pro- Houfe, and b in Devonfhire, though moft of the 
1 e pilots up the Channel. It is alfo a great parifh wherein it ftands ri in Cornwall. In April 
ace of ref >rt for men of war that are wind- 17*9, the parliament granted 25,15-9'.. for the bet. 
onnd. The mouth of the Tamar in called Ham - t*» fortifying the town and dock of Plymouth ; 

***» (fee Ha mo axe) and that of thepiym, Cat-* which was vrlited by George III. with the ( 2 uecn, 
ater, which are both commanded by the caf- &c. in Auguft 1789. Lon. 4. 15. W. Lat. 50. 
: on St Nicholas IflancL About two miles up 26. N. 

mouth of the Tamar, there are four docks, (2.' Plymouth, a maritime county of Mafia- 
'nof which were built in the reign of William chuletts, bounded on the N. by Noilulk/K. by 
l one wet, and the other dry, and two which Cape Cod bay, SE. by Baruftable county, S. by 
vc been built fince. They have every comre- Buzzard's Bay, and SW. and W.by'Urtftol. It is 37 
rncy for building or repairing Drips, and one of miles long, 11 broad, and contained 4240 houfes, 
rm is hewn out of a mine of Date, and lined and 29,535 cituccns, in 1795. It is divided in o 
th Portland ftone. This town has a conlidera- 15 townlhips,andabouods with iron ore, which has 
r pilchard fiftiery, and carries on an extew- given rife to numerous manufactures. In this and 
e trade with Newfoundland and the Straits, the adjoining county, of Bnitol, there are 20 fur- 
Urre is a cuftomhoufe in itj and though there naces, so forges, 7 Hitting and roiling mi»i c ; oc- 
: two churches, befides feveral meeting houfes, fides an incredible number of ftiops tor t! e ma- 
t each church has (o large a cure of fouls, that nufafture of nails and other articles m fmitnery. 
*’ pariih clerks were till very lately in deacon's Thefc product annually about i$oo tons of iron 
Icrs, to enable them to perform all the offices, wares ; as fpades, fhovels, faw<, feythes, cannon 
ie feat rents are given to the poor. The lec- bails, tire arms, beils, cards, nails, See. 
cr« are chofcn trienuiaily by the corporation, (3.) Plvmouth, a fea port town, and capital 
‘ich was conftituted by Henry VI. and confifts of the above county. It is remarkable for hav- 
a mayor, xa aldermen, and 24 common coun- ing been the ftrft fettlement in New England, and 
men. The mayor is elected by a jury of 3d for having had the tirft place of worihip. it is 
dons, chofen by four others, two of whom are lea ted at the fouth end of Plymouth Bay. Its 
pointed by the mayor and aldermen, and the exports, in 1794, amounted to 35,461 dolluu. 
ler two by the common council. There is al- Lon. 70. 10. VV. Lat. 41- 58. N. 
a recorder, and a town clerk, whofc place is (4.) Plymouth, a towu of Connecticut, in 
T profitable- The town confifts of four divi- Litchfieid county. 

ns, which were anciently governed by 4 cap- (5.) Plymouth, a poft town of New Hvnp. 
ns, each of whom had 3 conftables under him- flnre, m Grafton county, on the bank ot tne 
ti well fuppiied with frefh water, which was PcTnigc wallet, at the mouth of Baker's river, 45 
>ught from the diftance of feven milts, by Sir miies N. of Concord. It has a court-houL and 
incis Drake, a native of the town. The toll congregational church; and contained 615 citi- 
the markets, and of the cotton, yarn, flee, with zeus in 1795. It is 71 much NW. 01 Porthnouth, 

’ profit of the miil,’ which is very confiderable, and 463 of Philadelphia. Lou. 2. 28. E. of that 
ongs to the corporation, as do the revenues of city. Lit. 43. 46. N. 

Humble?, which are •firmed out fur the -may- (-6.) Plymouth, 2 poft town of N. Carolina, 
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.Arf the 3. bank of the Roanoke, 5 miles above its 
mouth ; aj miles S. by W. of Edcnton, and 46a 
SW. of Philadelphia. Lou. 1. 58. W. of that city. 
Lat.35.5r. N. 

(7.) Plymouth* a town of N?w York, on the 
W. bank of the Seneca, on a gentle declivity, is 
mile 9 SE. of Geneva. 

. (8, 9.) Plymouth, two townihips of Pennfyl- 

variia; the one in Luzerne, and the other in 
Montgomery counties. 

(10.) Plymouth, a town of Hifpaniola, near 
Jercmie. 

(ti.) Plymouth, a town of Tobago. 

(ia.) Plymouth Bay, a bay of Matfachufetts, 
on the coaft of Plymouth county, 41 miles SE. of 
Bofton. 

(13.) Plymouth Sound, a found on the coaft 
. of Devonfhire, below Plymouth. 

(1.) PLYMPTON. See Plimpton. 

(a.) Plympton, a townflup of MafTachufetts, 
in Plymouth county, 45 miles S£. of Bolton; 
containing 956 citizens in 1795. 

PLYMTRBE, a town of Devonfhire, E. of 
Bradninch. 

PLYNL 1 MMON. See Plimlimmon, and 
' Snowdon. 

PLYNTERIA, a Grecian fcltival in honour of 
Aglauros, or rather of Minerva, who received 
from the daughter of Cecmp* the name of Aglau- 
ros. The word is derived from la^are % 

becaufe during the folcinnity they undrelVed the 


it at ue of the goddds, and w.ilhcd it. The <Ut 
on which it was ohferved was looked upos a 
unfortunate and inaufpicious; and therrkH?M ; 
perfon wa* permitted to appear in the icopks,a 
they were purpofely furrour • «l with ropo.la 
anival of Aicibiades in Athena that dar, n 1 
thought very unfortunate, but the luat&lM 
ever after attended him proved it to be other**. 

It was cuftomary at this feftival to bear to pr* 
ceflion a duller of tigs ; which intimated ttepr> 
grefs of civilization among the hrft iohatntast* i 
the earth, as tigs ferved them for food after tk? 
had begun to diflikc acorns, 

* PNEUMATICAL. ( adj. [****U> bn 

• PNEUMATICK. * i.Mowdk, 

wind ; relative to wind. — 1 fell upon the ^4 
of pneumatual trials. Boyle . — That the ainw: r 
furface of the earth will expand itfrif, wbCt 
prdTure of the incumbent atmofphercutibsr, 
may be fecn in the experiments made bylbyKst 
his pneumat'uk engine. Locke . — 

They with pneumatick engine ccafodsdrav, 

fte 1 * 

1. Confiding of fpirit or wind.— All fold hdtf 
confift of parts pueumatical a»d tanpbr, 
pneumatics l fubftauce being m fomc Ww U 
native fp'nt of the body, and inothenp^^ 
that is gotten in. Bacon. — The race cf aUfts?* 
here is, to extenuate and turn thi gs to fee 
pneumatual and rare ; and not to retrnsrsac,*® 
pneumatic al> to that which isdenfe, Jl«» 
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Defimitiohs of the Science, 

pNEVMATICKS is thus defined and illuftrat- 
JL ed by Dr Johnfon : 

* Pneumatic**. *.f. [pneumatijue,Yr. ***?*.] 
I. A brauoh of mechanicks, which confiders the 
cipdtrine of the air, qr law9 according to which 
that fluid is oondcnfcd, rarified or gravitates. 
ftarru. *. In the fchoola, the dodtrine of fpi ri- 
tual fubflmcc*, as God, angels, and the fouls of 
men. Difti 

The word Pneumatics, in its original mean- 
ing, exprefles a quality of air, or more properly 
of breath : but is ufually extended to the fludy of 
the mechanical properties of all elaftic or fenfibly 
rompreflible fluids; as the term Hydrostatics 
is applied to the ftudy of the mechanical proper- 
ties of fuch bodies as iuteuft us by their fluidity 
or liquidity only. 

The id definition, given above by Dr John- 
kbN, is rather reftnCted to the fcience of the in- 
tellectual phenomena, and is otherwife expreifed 
by the term, Pneumatology, 

The inveftigation of the nature, principles, and 
properties of AIR, is therefore the chief obje$ of 
fiats feience; and the practical application of 
thefe to the invention and improvement of vari. 
bus engines for philofophical experiments, its 
principal ufe. 

Skct. 1 . Of the ProbertiEs cf Air, 

T«e pfopejUcs of A»k| that immenfe fluid, 


Upon which not only all animal awl 
lire, but the principal phenomena of MW* ^ 
pend, have of late very much occupied tlra»* 
tion of philofophers. And their fuctt&**k« 
proportionate to their induflry and r* lw ' 
Numberlcfs properties and pbenotnoufc*^- 
difeovered in this fluid, of the cxiftenct efrhci 
the ancient9 had not the mod diftant 
tion. 

Thefe properties may in general bf dmdw ^ 
to two great c lades, Chemical and ^ 

thefe the former are largely treated of, 
fcieiiccs of Aerology, Chemistry, vd ^ ‘ 
teorology ; as well as under the detach J 
ticks. Air, Atmosphere, EvAPDiATioiJ 11 * 
ed Air, Fluidity, Gas, Hydiocsul N* 
tkogenn, Oxyqen, Wind, &c, 
latter, the mechanical properties uf M 
properly, though not exciufitety, tothd*#*' 1 ' 
Pneumatics. 

Of all the mechanical properties of 8f* ** 
moll ftriktng are its Ela/Uciiy a.:d Compip+ 
See Elastic, $ 5* -and Elasticity* }** 
Many other bodies have fomc degree && 
properties, but in air they are tfenud 
ifiirs. Water, oil, mercury* ano other 
compreflible, but the degrees of compnih^ 
they poflefs are not their diftinguiflimgcto^ 
In air it is otherwife ; for in this flail 
and com’prrflilnlity appear in their ^ 
fonn, unaccompanied with any other 
aflc^iou qf quite* whatfoevtr, except 
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Of Ail the fcnfibly comprdfible fluids, there- 
r >re, air is the mod familiar, was the tirft ftudi- 
d, and the molt minutely examined. It has ac- 
•ordingly been generally taken as the example of 
heir mechanical properties, while thofe mecha- 
ucal properties which arc peculiar to any of them, 
ind therefoic cluratfeiiuic, have ufually been 
reared as an appendix to the general lcience of 
Hirumat’cs. 

By mechanical properties* we mean fuch as pro- 
luce, or arc connected with, fenlihie changes of 
r.otion, and which indicate the p re fence and agen- 
y of moving or mechanical powers. They are 
here fore the ftihjcCt of mathematical dilcufliou ; 
dmitlinp of meafurc, number, and direction, no- 
tons pureiy mathematical. 

In common language, a veflel is faid to b temp- 
i when the w'atcr, or other fluid which it con- 
fined, is poured out of it. Take a cylindrical 
lafsjar, having a fmall hole in its bottom; and 
/»v‘mg flopped this hole, till the jar with water, 
ud then pour out the water, leaving the giafo 
mpty, in the common acceptation of the word, 
sow, throw a bit of cork, or any light body, on 
he iui face of wafer in a cittern : cover this with 
he glafs jar held in the hand with its bottom up- 
ward?, and move it downwards, keeping it ali the 
.'bile in an upright pofition. The cork will con- 
mue to float on the furface of the water in the 
.fide of the glafs, and will molt dift'n&ly (how 
‘'Hereabouts that furface is. I: will thus he feen, 
hat the water within the glafs has its furface 
nnfiderabiy lower than that of the fiinounding 
rater; ai d however deep we immergethe glafs, 
re lhall find that the water will never ri f e in the 
wfide of, it fo as to fill it. If plunged to the 
lepth of 3a feet, the water will only half fill it ; 
nd yet the acknowledged laws of hydrottatics 
ill us, that the water would fid the glafs if there 
vere nothing to hinder it. There is therefore 
omething already within the glafs which prevents 
He water from getting h to it ; manifetting in this 
rnuiner the moft dittintfive property of matter, 
*ii. the hindering other matter from occupying 
the fame place at the fame time. 

In this tituation of matterr, pull the ftopper 
Hit of the hole in tht bottom of the jar, and the 
vatcr wi»l inttantly rife in the infide of the jar, 
nd ttand at an tqml height within and without. 
This is juflly aferibed to the cfeape through the 
mle of the matter which formerly obttrutfed the 
»itry of the water: for if the hand he held before 
be hole, a puff will be dittm&Iy felt, or a feather 
eld there will be blown afide ; indicating in this 
runner that what prevented the entry of the wa- 
rr, and now escapes, pottefles another character, 
ftic property of matter, impulfive force. The ma- 
rriality is concluded from this appearance, in the 
ame manner that the materiality qf water is con- 
cluded from the impulfe of a jet from a pipe. We 
ilfo fee the mobility of the formerly pent up, and 
,ow liberated, fubttance, in coitfequenre of exter- 
nal preflure, via. the preflure of the furrounding 
vater. 

^ we take a fmooth cylindrical tube, (hut at 
* nc end, and fit a plug to its open end, fo as to 
hde akirtg it, but fo tightly as to prevent all paf- 
*6* by iu fidws ; and if the plug be well foamed 
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in greafe, we (hall find that no-force A wbatever can 
pulh it to the bottom of the tube. There is 
therefore Jomeibin% within the tube preventing by 
its impenetrability the entry of the plug, and there- 
fore poliefiing this chara&eriftic of matter. Jn 
like manner, if, after having opened a pair of 
common beliows, we (hut up the nozzle and 
vaive hole, and try to bring the boards together, 
we find it impoflibie. There is fomething in- 
cluded which, presents this, in the fame manner 
as if the bellows were filied with wool: but on 
opening the nozzle, we caneafily (hut them, viz. 
by expelling this fomethmg ; and if the compref- 
fion is forcible, the forrcth.ng will iflue withcon- 
fuierablc force, and very fenfibly impel any thing 
in its way. 

People are apt to think, that we move about 
without any obttruMion ; but if we endeavour to 
move a large fan with rapidity, a very lcnfible 
hinderance is perceived, and that a very ftnlibie 
force mutt he txerted ; and a fenfiblc wind is 
produced, which will agitate the neighbouring 
bodies. It therefore juiily concluded that the- 
motion is poflibic omy in coufequence of having 
driven this obftructmg fubttance out of the way ; 
and that this impenetrable, redoing, moveable, 
impe ling fubttance, is matter . We perceive the 
pei level auce of this matter in its (late of reft 
when we wave a fan, in the fame manner that we 
perceive the inertia of water whtn we move a 
paddle through it. The effects of wind in im- 
pelling our fhips and mills, in tearing up tret?, 
and overturning buddings, are equal indications 
of its perfirverance in a tt.ite of motion. 

This matter, when at rttt, wc call Air ; and 
when in motion, Wind. ' Air, therefore, is a ma- 
t trial fluid ; a fluid, becaufe its paits are eali.y 
moved, and yk<d to the imal eft inequality of 
preflure. • 

■Air pofleflrs feveral other of the very general, 
though not efifential, properties of matter. It is 
heavy. This might be proved, 1. from the gra- 
vity of the furrounding atmosphere, which 
conftantly accompanies our globe, in its circuit 
around the fun: 1. from its power in fupporting 
the clouds and vapours, which conttantiy float m 
it: 3. From various familiar experiments; fuclt 
as the following : If we (lop the end of a fyringe 
after its pitton has been prefled down to the bot- 
tom, and then attempt to draw up the piftoo, we 
(hall find a confidetable force neceffary, viz. a- 
bout 15 or 16 pounds for every fquarc inch of 
the fc&ion of the fyringe. Exerting this force, 
we can draw up the pitton to the top, a» d wc 
can hold it there; but the moment we ecal'e act- 
ing, the pitton ruflies down and ftrikes the bot- 
tom. It is called a fusion, as we feel fomething 
as it were drawing in the pitton ; but it is really 
the weight of the incumbent air prefling it in. 
And this obtains in every pofition of the fyringe j 
becaufe the air is a fluid, and pit (TU in every di- 
rection. Nay* it prefles on the fyringe a3 well as 
on the pitton ; and if the pitton be hung by its 
ring on a nail, the fyringe requires force to draw 
it down, (juft as much as to draw the pitton up); 
and if it be let go, it will fpring up, unlcfs loaded 
with at lea ft 15 lb. for every fquarc inch of its 
tianlVcrfc fetf ion. 
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4. But tile molt direct proof of the weight of 
the air is had by weighing a veflei empty of air, 
and then weighing it again when the air has been 
admitted ; and this, as it is the moft obvious con- 
it qttence of its weight, has been'aflerted as long 
ago as the days of Ariftot^. (See his work, 
«ri£* iv. 4.) As a proof, take a round vef- 

fcl A (Jig. x. Plate CCLXXVII 1 .J fitted with a 
llopcock B, and fyringe C Fill the whole with 
water, and prefs the pifton to tht bottom of the 
fyringe. Then keeping the cock open, and hold- 
ing the veflei upright, with the fyringe under- 
raoft, draw down the piftoru The water will 
follow it by its weight, and leave part of the vef- 
lel empty. Nowfhut the code, and again pufti 
tip the pifton to the bottom of the fyringe ; the 
water efcapes through the piflon valve, as will be 
explained afterwards: then opening the cock, and 
again drawing down the piflon, mope water will 
come out ftf the veflei. Repeat this operatiou till 
all the water have come out. Shut the cock,un- 
ferew the fyringe, and weigh the veflei very accu- 
rately. Now open the cock, and admit the air, 
and weigh the veflei again, it will be found hea- 
vier than before, and this additional weight is the 
weight of the air which fills it ; and rt will be 
found to be 51.1 grains, about an osnee and a 
fifth avoirdupoift, for every cubic foot that the 
veflei contains. Now, fince a cubic foot of wa- 
ter would weigh 1000 ounces, this experiment 
would ihow that water is about 840 times heavi- 
er than air. The moft accurate judgment of this 
kind of which we have met with an account is 
that recorded by Sir George Shuckbourgh, ill the 
<>7th voL of the PhiloJ Tranf. p. 560. From this 
it follows, that when the air is of the temperature 
53, and the barometer fiands at 19^ inches, the 
-air is 836 times lifduer than water. But tlje ex- 
periment is not fufeep tilde of fufficient accuracy 
for determining the exa& weight of a cubic foot 
of air. Its weight is very fmall; and the veflei 
vnuft be ftrong and heavy, fo as to overload any 
balance that is fuflkiently nice for the experi- 
ment. 

To prevent this, the whole may be weighed in 
water, firft loading the veflei fo as to make it 
preponderate an ounce or two in the water 5 by 
which means the balance will be loaded only 
with this fmall preponderancy. But even in this 
cafe there are confiderable fources of error, ari- 
sing from changes in the fpecific gravity of the 
water and other caufes. The experiment has of- 
ten been repeated with this view, and the air has 
been fodnd at a medium to be about 840 times 
as light a3 water, but with great variations, as 
may be expelled from its very heterogeneous 
nature. 

■Such is the refalt of the experiment fuggofted 
by Ariftotle, evidently proving the weight of the 
air; and yet the Peripatetics, whoprofefs’d to fol- 
low his diSatesf uniformly refuted it this proper- 
ty. It was a matter long debated among the phi- 
lofopbers of the 17th century. The reafon was, 
that Ariftotle, with that indiftindtnefs and incon- 
fiftency ptrceptible in all his writings which re- 
late to matters of fad and experience, afligns a 
different catrfe to many phenomena which any 
xoau would afcubc to the weight -of the air. Of 
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this kind is the rife of water in pomps 204 fr. 
phony, which all the Peripatetics tail far 
aferihed to Come thing which they cailed ssto; • 
abhorrence of iu *voiJ. Ariftotle bad af!ertcd«tii 
aii nature was full of being, and that nature A ^ 
horred a void. He adduces many tidb, m vttb 1 
it appears, that if not impo&bte, it is very 4ft* 
cult, and r< quirts great force, to produce tfpn . 
void of matter. When the operation of pftnps 
and fyphons came to be known, the uhtkfjpfcn 
of Europe (who had all embraced the PrnjuMic 
doctrines) found ia this janevd barrtr of a jmeri 
mind* a ready foiution'ot the phenomena; mi 
under this prejudice were fatishrd with toy <1- 
perficial reafonmg on the fubjttt. 

Galileo was tlie firft who aicribed thirtttk , 
weight of the air. Many before him bad fiapt- 
ed air heavy ; and thus txplamed tb<r difiortf 
of railing the board of bellows, or the ptftos? ^ a 
fynnge, Sec. But he daft m£t I y applies to thin- 
lowed weight of the air ail the confaqueetes of 
hydroftatical laws ; for tbefe reafoiu; Thcfetwy 
air refts on the water in the cittern, and pnifet 
with its weight, it dors the fame with tbr »*■ 
ter in the pipe, and therefore both are on 2 krri: 
but if the pitton, after being in contact with ik 
furface of the water, be drawn up, that a w 
longer any preflure on the furface of the niet 
withm the pipe *, for the air now refts oatkpi- 
ton -only, and thus occa flows a difficulty u driv- 
ing it up. The water in the pipe, tberdwt,** 
the lame fixation as if more water were powd 
into the ciitcrn, that is, as much as vpooW tKt 
tlie fame prcfliire on its furface as tbt ait 
In this -cafe the water wili be prcfleJnfttbj^ 
pipe, and will raife up the water ahesdfWfc 1 
and follow it till it is equally high 
without. The fatpe preflure of the airilid^fcfj 
valve E during the deficient of the pifrA J&f 
Gal. Difcourfei.) 

He paid due attention to the very otwhnd* 
jedlion, that if the rife of the water wattfettSA 
of the air's preflure, it would atto be its ^ 
and would be taifed and fupported only 
tain height. He directly laid lib, and 
as a dcctfive experiment. If the b 
be the caufe, fays he, the water moft 
height however great ; but if it be os w 
preflure of the air, it will only rife tiil tie 
of the water in the pipe is in equiiibrionkh d* J 
preflure of the air, according to thcoom©Q*U«l 
of hydroftatics. And be adds, it is a fid, tfexj 
pumps will not Jra<w water much above 40 
although they may be made lofrcpei ^ it, or to ^1 
it to auy height. I 

In proof of this, an experiment was inxk 
1641, after Galileo's death, by his zealous 
learned difciple Torricelli. He filled a 
tube, clofe at one end, with mercury; 
that if the fupport of the water was owing 
preflure of the air, and was the meaiure sf 
prdlure, mercury would in like manner be 
ported by it, and this at a height which w* 
the meafure of the air’s preflure, aodtberdol 
times lefs than water. He had the pkafurc of 
ing his expiation verified in the completed n 
ner. His experiment was often repeated, Md®* 
became famous, exciuag great controvert h 
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mong the philofophers about the poffibility of a to diftinguiih it from the Boylean Vacuum* 
racuum. which is only an extreme rarefaction. Theexpe- 

This was the era of philofophical ardour; to riment was repeated in various forms, and with 
vhich Galileo’* invention and application of the apparatus which enabled philofophers to examine 
defcope cave uncommon rigour. Difcoveries kveral effects which the vacuum produced on be*, 
►f the moll wonderful -kind in the heavens, and dies expofcd in it. This was done by making the 
rhich required no extent of previous knowledge upper part of the tube terminate in a veffei o( 
j underftand them, were thus put into the hands fome capacity, or communicate with foch avef- 
f every perfon who could purchafe a fpy-glafa ; ftl, io which were included along with the mer- 
f, iile the high degree of credibility which fome cury bodies on which the experiments were to be 
f the difcoverics, fuch as the phafes of Venus made. When the mercury had run out, the 
nd the rotation and Catellitcs of Jupiter, gave to phenomena of theft bodies were carefully obferved. 
it Copertiican Tyftem, immediately fe,t the whole An objection was made to the conclufion drawn 
-nly of the learned in motion. Galileo joined from Torricelli’s experiment, which appears for*. 
> his ardour a great extent of learning, particu- roidable. If the Torricellian tube be fulipended 
rljr of mathematical knowledge and found lo- on the arm of a balance, it is found that thecoun- 

c, and was even the firft who formally united derpoife muft be equal to the weight both of the 
athematics with phyfics; his treatife on accelc- tube and of the mercury it contains. This.coulcl 
to! motion was the firft fruit of this union. A- not be, fay the objectors, if the mercury were 
>nt 1641 and 1644, many gentlemen aflociated fupported by theair. It is evidently fupported by 

Oxford and London for the cultivation of the balance ; and this gave rife to another notioo of 
ouledge by experiment ; and before 1655, all the caufe different from the peripateticy^tfvsfld; 
i‘ doftrines of bydroftaticsjpid pneumatics were » fufpenfive force, or rather attraction, was aC 
pUf ir . Mr Boyle procured a coalition and cor- figned to the upper part of the tube* But the 
Vmdence of thefe dubs under the name of the true explanation of the phenomenon is eafy and 
lifibie and Pbilofapbical Society . In May 1658, fatisfa&ory. Suppofe the mercury in the cifterri 
r lo»ke frnrfhed for Mr Boyle an air-pump, and tube to freeze, but without adhering to the 
u n had employed him a long time. He fDeaks tube, fo that the tube could be freely drawn up 
this as a great improvement on Mr Boyle’s and down. In this cafe the mercury is lupport- 
n pump, which he had been ufing fomc time ed by the bafe, without any dependence on the 
ore. Boyle therefore muft have invented his p effort of the air; the tube is in the fame condi- 
•Dump, and was not indebted for it to Schot- tion as before, and thr folid mercury perform* 
’* account of Otto Gu^rick’s, publilhed in his the office of a pifton to this kind of fyringe. Sup- 
hottus's) Mechanica Hydraulopneumatica , in pofe the tube thruft down till the top of it touch- 
7* as he aflerts. ( Tecbna Curio/a J The es the top «>f the mercury. It is evident that it 
yal Society of London arofe in 1656 from the muft be drawn up in opposition to the preffiire of 
lition of thefe clubs, after 15 years co-opera- the external air, and it is precifely fimilar to the 
1 and corrcfpondence. The Montmorine So- fyringc mentioned above. The weight Curtained 
y at Paris had fubffftcd about the fame time ; therefore by this arm of the balance is the weight 
Pafchal in 1648 fpeaks of the meetings in the of the tube and the downward preffure of the at- 
>onne College, from which that fociety origi- mofphere on its top. The curiofity of philofo- 

d. — Nuremberg, in Germany, was aifo a dif- phers being thus excited by this very manageable 
u/fhed Seminary of experimental philofophy. experiment, it was natural now to try the origi- 
ns 7* indeed, there had long exifted inititu- nai experiment propokd by Galileo. According- 
* of this kind. Rome was the centre of church ly Berti in Italy, Pafchal in France, and many o- 
rnment, and the refort of all expectants for thers in different places, made the experiment 
rrment. The clergy were the majority of with a tube filled with water, wine, oil. See. and 
earned in all Chrirtian nations, and particu- had all with the fucctfs which might be expected in 

of the fyftematic philofophers. Thus the fo fimple a matter : and the doctrine of the weight 
riments of Galileoand Torricelli were rapid- and preffure of the air was deci lively eftablifhed 
ffufed by perfons of rank, the dignitaries of beyond contradiction of donbt, before 1648. 
hurch, and by the monks. The dutfrine of the gravity and pi eff ort of the 

111 leo was in fa<ft the author of the experi- air being thus eftabhfhcd by the molt uncxcep- 
when he propofed it to be made. Valeria- tionable evidence, we are entitled to nffnme it as 
dagnusowns himfelf indebted to him for the a ftatical principle, and to affirm a priori ail its 
iple and the contrivance of it. It is neither legitimate conLqutncc*. 

ferfuf that many ingenious men, of one opi- Hence we obtain an exaft meafure of the pref- 
and inftru&cd by Galileo, ffiould feparate- fare of the stmofphc/f. It is precifely equal to 
on fo obvious a thing ; nor that Torricelli, the weight of the column of mercury, of wa- 
n mediate difciple, his enthufiaftic admirer, ter, oil, Sc c. which it can fupport ; aud the Tor- 
rho was in the habits of correfponding with ricellian tube, or others fitted up upon the fame 
ill his death in 1643, fbould be the firft to principle, are juftly termed ba^ofcopcs and bar *. 
in pra^hce. All now agree in giving Tor- metes with refpert to the air. Now water is 
‘he honour of the invention; and it fupported at the height cf 3a feet nearly: The 
Tally paffes by the name of the Torricel- weight of the column is exatby aoooib. avoiidu- 
Expf.aiMF.NT. T1\e tube 13 called the pois on every fquare toot of baft, or 13 and nine 
.ICELL1AS Tubf. ; anti the fpace left by the xoths on every iquare inch. The fame conclufi. 
fry is cubed the Torricellian Vacuum, on very nearly may be drawn from tnc coiu.r.ru 
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of mercury, which is nearly 29 i inches high 
when in equilibrium with the preflure of the 
air. The meajure taken from the height of 
a column of water, wine, fpirits, anil the o- 
ther fluids of confiderabie volatility, is not 
So exadf as that taken from mercury, oii, and the 
like. For the volatile fluids are converted by the 
Ordinary heat of our climate:, into vapour when 
the confining preflure of the air is removed ; and 
this vapour, by its elafticity, exerts a imail prel- 
fure on the furface of the water, See: in the pipe, 
and thus countera&s a fmall part of the external 
preflure ; and therefore the co.umn fupported by 
the remaining preflure muft be lighter, that is, 
fhortcr. Thus it is found, that re&iticd fpirits 
wiil not ftand much higher than ia competent to 
a weight of 13 lb. on an inch, the eiailicity of its 
▼apour balancing about T y of the prtlfurc ot the 
air. 

The medium height of the mercury in the baro- 
meter being inches, we fee that the whole 
globe fuftatns a preflure equai to the whole weight 
of a body of mercury of this height: ahd tnat ail 
bodies on its furface fuftain a part of this in pro- 
portion to their furfaces. An ordinal y lized ir.au 
fuftains a preflure of fcveral thouland pounds. 
How comes it then that we are not iei tihle of a 
preflure which one Ihould think enough to crufh 
us together? This has been contideredas a ftrong 
objenion to the preflure of the an ; for when a 
man is plunged a few feet under w ater, he is very 
fenfible of the preflure. The anfwtr is by no 
means cafy. We feel very diftinctly the efl'tCtsof 
removing this pr flure from any part of the body. 
If any one will apply the open end of a fyringeto 
his hand, and then draw up the piflon, he wiil 
find his hand fucked into the fyringe with great 
force, and it will give pain; and ihe loft part 
of the hand will fwcll into it, being preflfed iu by 
the neighbouring parts, which arc fuhjed to the 
action of the external air. If one lays Iqs hand on 
the top of a long perpendicular pipe, fuch as a 
pump filled to the brim with water, wmch is at 
firft prevented from rumVmg out by the v.dve be- 
low ; and if the valve be then opened, fo that the 
water defeends, he will then find his hand fo hard 
prelfed to the top of the pipe tnat he cannot draw 
it away. But why do \vi only feci the inequality 
of preflute? There is a fimiiar inllance whertm 
we do not feel it, although we cannot doubt of 
itsexiftencc. When a man goes flowly to a great 
depth under water in a diving-bell, we know un- 
questionably that he is expofed to a new and very 
great preflure, yet he does not tetl it. But thole 
fatts are not fufficiently familiar tor general argu- 
ment. The human body is a bundle of funds, 
bard or foft, filled or mixed with fluids and 
there are few or no parts of it which arc empty. 
All communicate either by veffels or pores; and 
the whole furface is a fieve through which the in- 
fenfible perfp- ration is performed. The whole ex- 
tended fin face of the lungs is open to the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere; evtiy t lung is therefore 
in tquiubrio: and if tree or Ip edv accrfs be gi- 
ven 10 every part, the body wil, not be damaged 
by the preflure, however great, any nunc than a 
tvet fponge would be deranged by planning it a- 
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ny depth in water. The prelTbreuinllaritaa^ 1 
ly diffufed by means of the incoitiprtifibie to 
with which the parts are filled; and if any part 
are fiiltd with air or other comprrfiiblt 
thefe are comprefltd till their eUftictty agmi b- 
lances the preffure. Befides, all onr fludsat 
acquired flowly and gradually mixed with tbi 
proportion of air which they can difloln or c® 
tarn. The whole animal has grown upiotb 
manner from the firft vital atom of the entry* 
For fuch reafons the preflure can occifeen w 
change of lhape by fqueez’tig together the Set- 
tle parts ; nor any obftrudioo by comprcfef^th: 
veffels or pores. We cannot fay what week! k 
feit by a man, were it pofliblc that he could ia*c 
been pioduced and grown op in vowo, r& 
fubjeded to the comprtflion. Wc cvettew 
that any fudden and confiderabie changed^* 
ral prelfure is very fevercly felt. Pcrfons « 4 di- 
ving-bell have been almoft killed by letncg 
down or drawing them up too fuddenly. fox- 
ing up, the elaftic matters with>n have fo ites -7 
fwclled, and not finding an immediate 
have burft the veffels. Dr Hilif expeficKd 
this, the blood gulhing out from his eantsyb? 
expanfion of air contained in the internal cink 1 
of this organ, from which there are batverr^f* 

der paffages. 

Here a very important ohfrrvatfon rew :i 
preflure of the atmofphere is variable. I* 5 ™ 
ohlerved aimoft as loon as phdofephen be?* •' 
attend to the barometer. Pafchal olfcmd - ‘ 
France, and Defcartes in Sweden in 
Boyle and others obftrved it in Engbmi is »‘f p 
And before this, obfervers, who tcck s 
the concomitancy of thefe change* of 
fure with the Hate of the atmofpbtTt. 
that it wan generally greateft in winter aid : 
night; and certaiuly molt variable dorieg"** T 
and in the northern regions. Familiar Tf 
the weight of the air, and confident SB 
vehicle of the clouds and vapour.-, lk? 
with care the connexion between the 
and the prelfure of the air, and found tbu»r j ' 
preflure of the air was generally 
with fair weather, 3 nd a diminution & r - *{ : 
rain and milts. Hence the barometer 
co; fideied as an index not only/if the to n 
air's weight, but alfo as indicate? hyits^ * 
tions changes of weather. It became ? ^ 
thfr class, and continued to be 
feived with this view. 

In the next place, we may conclude t- 1 '’^ 
prelfure of the air wi ; tbe d»tfrrtni in 
ces, according to their elevation above tkt R ^ 
of the ocean: for if air be a heavy fluid. itffl*?* 
in proportion to its perpendicular htr^t 1 
be a homogeneous fluid of equal 
weight in all its part*, the mercury in ^ 
ot a barometer mu A be p re fled prrciftlf 
portion to the depth to which that ‘ r, fter* B 
merfe l in it ; and as this preflure is ^ 

fared by the height of the mercury m & 
the height of the mercury in the Turner**^ 
rpufl be exactly proportional to the c.eptfc 1 ^ 
place of oofcivatiou under the furlacc U u ' 
mofpherc. t ) ., 
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UesCaktes GHI entertained this thought (Epid. of an inch * and this will produce a difference of 
,7. of Pr. III.), and foon after him Paschal ; vyho even five feet, or one a6th of the whole. Perhaps 
ubJf/bed an account of this great experiment this is a greater proportion than the error in weighs 
Grande Exp, fur la Pe/ctituer de l* Air), and it ing. 

ms quickly repeated in many places of the world. From the fame experiments we alfo derive fomc 
1 1653 it was repeated in England by Dr Power knowledge of the height of the aerial covering 
tower’* Exper. Phil.) ; and in Scotland, in 1661, which furrounds our globe. When we raife our 
y Mr Sinclair profeflor of philofopby in the u- barometer 87 feet above the furface of the fea, the 
iveifity of Glafgow, whoobferved tht barometer fneicury falls about one tenth of an inch in the 
Lanark, on the top of mount Tintock in Clydf- barometer: therefore if the barometer ffiows 30 
lie, and on the top of Arthur's Scat at Edin- inches at the fea-ihore, We may expert that, by* 
wgh. He found a depreflion of two inches be- railing it 30& times 87 feet or 5 miles, the mercu-* 
recn Glafgow and the top of Tintock, 4 of an ry in the tube will defeend to the level of the cif- 
Kh between the bottom and top of Arthur s Seat, tern, and that this is the height of our atmofphere. 
id five 3»d8 of an inch at the cathedral of Glaf- But other appearances lead us to fappofe a much 
won a height of 126 feet. See Sinclair's Ars greater height. Meteors are feen with us much 
ova et Magna Grai'itatis et Lrvitutis ; Sturmii higher than this, and which yet give undoubted 
1 llegium Experimental f, and Scbotti Technic a Cu • indication of being fupported by our air* There 
i/a, can be little doubt, too, that the vifibility of the 

Hence is derived a method of.mcafuring the expanfc above us is owing to the reflexion of tU? 
ights of mountains. Having alcertained with fun's light by our air. Were the heavenly fpacc9 
pat prccifion the elevation corefponding to a tall perfectly tranfparent/ we ihould no more fee them 
one tenth of an inch of mercury, which is near- than the purelt water through which We fee other 
90 feet, we have only to obftrve the length of objects ; and wt fee them as we fee water tinged 
: mercurial column at the top and bottom of with milk or other fieculae. Now it is eafy tot 

* mountain, and to allow 9c feet for every tenth lhow, that the light which gives us what is called 
an inch. Accordingly this method has been twilight mud be refiedted from the height of at 
iflifed with groat fucctfs : but it requires an at- leaft 56 miles ; for we have it wh£n the tun is de- 
ifnn to many things not yet confidered , fuch as prclfed 18 0 below our horizon. 

* change of denfity of the mercury by heat and An attention to the conltitution of our air may 

Id; the changes of denfity of the air, which are convince us, - that the atmofphere mud extend to 
ich more remarkable from the fame cauies ; and a much greater height than 300 times 87 feeU 
rce all, the changes of the denfity of ;tir from We lee from the mod familiar fadta that it iscom- 
compredibility ; a change immediately connec- prefiible ; we can faueeze it in an ox-bladder. It 
I with or dependent on the very elevation we is alfo heavy ; prdnng on the air in this bladder 
fh to mcafure. with a Very great force, not lefs than i f 00 lb: 

Fhefe observations give us the mod accurate We mud therefore confider it as in a date of com - 
aUire of the.denlity of the air and its fpccific preflion, exifting in ffnaller room than ft would 
vity. This is but vaguely, though directly, ailume if it were not comprelVed by the incumbent 
*furcd by weighing air in a bladder or vellel. air. It mud be m a condition fofnething refem- 
f weight of a manageable quantity is fo fmall, hling that of a quantity of fine carded wool thrown 
it a balance diffidently tickfiffi to indicate even loofely into a deep pit ; the lower drata carrying 
7 fallible fractions of it is overloaded by the the weight of the upper drata, and being com- 
ngftt of the veflel which contains it, and ceafrs prefled by them ; and fo much the more compref- 
bc exaCt; and when we take Bernoulli's inge- led as they are further down, and only the upper 
us method of fufpending it in water, .we eXpofe dratum* m its unconft rained and molt expanded 
fclvcs to great rifle of error by the variation of date. If we lhail fuppofe this wool thrown in by 

water's denfity. Alfo it mult ncceflarily be a hundred weight at a time* it wiH be divided into* 
nid air which we can examine in this way : but drata of equal weights, but of unequal thicknefs 5 
proportion of an elevation in the jUmol’phere the lowed being the thiimclt, and the fuperior dra- 
ke depreffion of the column of mercury or o- ta gradually increafing in thickntfs. Now, fup- 
: fluid, by which we meafure its preflure, gives pofe the pit filled with rir, and reaching to the 
t once the proportion of this weight, or their top of the atmolphcrc, the weights of all the ftra-i 
nfic gravity. Thus fince in fuch a date of pref- ta above any horizontal plane in it is meafured 
the barometer ftands at 30 inches, and the by the height of the mercury in the Torricellian 
mometer at 32 0 , 87 feet ot rile produces one tube placed in that plane; and one tenth of an 
1 of an inch of fall in the barometer, the air inch of mercury is juft equal to the weight of the 
the mercury being both of the freezing tern- lowed dratum 87 feet thick; for on raffing the 
iture, we muft conclude that mercury is 10,440 tube 87 feet from the fra, the furface of the mer- 

* heavier of denfer than air. Then, by com- cury will delcend one tenth of an inch. Raife the 

ng mercury and water, we get one 801 nearly tube till the mercury fall another tenth : This ftra- 
the denfity of air relative to water: but this turn mud be more than 87 feet thick 1 how much 
et fo much by heat and moifture, that it is life- *more we cannot tell/ l>eing ignorant of the law of 
to retain any thing mofe than a general notion the ai^'s expanfion. In order to make it fall a 
; nor is it eafy to determine whether this me- *tbird tenth, we mud raife it through a dratum 
l or that by aChial weighing is preferable. It dill thicker; and fo on Continually. All this i* 
dremely difficult to obterve the height of the abundantly confirmed by various experiments, 
cury in the barometer nearer than one z«cth Having thus confidered the hading confrqucn- 
OL. XVII. Part II. tttt ccj 
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cm of the air’s fluidity and gravity, let us confi- 
der its compreflibility ; and then, combining the 
agency of both, we (hall difeover the laws, ex- 
plain the phenomena of nature, and improve art. 
All flukis are elaftic and compreflible as well as 
air; but in them the compreflibility makes no fi- 
gure, or does not intereft us while we are confi- 
dering their preflbres, motions, and impullions. 
But in air the compreflibility and expanfion draw* 
our chief attention, and make it a proper repre- 
ftntathre of this clafs of fluids. 

Nothing is more famitiar than the compreflibi- 
lity of air. It is feen in a bladder filled with it, 
which we can forcibly fqueeze into lefs room ; it 
is feen in a fyringe, of which we can pufli the plug 
farther and farther as we increafe the preflure. 
But thefe appearances bring into view another, 
and the mod intenefting, property of air, wt. its 
elasticity. When we have fqueezed the air in 
t!»j bladder or fyringe into lefs room, we find that 
the force with which we compreffed it is neceflary 
to keep it in this bulk ; and that if we ccafe to prefs 
it together, it wHl fwell out and regain its natural 
dimenfions. This diftinguifhes it elientially from 
fuch a body as a tnafs of flour, fait, or fuch like, 
which remain in the comprefltrd (late to which we 
reduce them. 

There is therefore fomething which oppofes the 
compreflion different from the fimple impenetra- 
bility of the air : there is fomething that oppofes 
mechanical force : there is fomething'' too which 
produces motion, not only refitting compreflion, 
but puihing back the comprefling body, and com- 
municating motion to it. As an arrow is gradual- 
ly accelerated by the bow-ftring pnefling it for- 
ward, and at the moment of its difeharge is 
brought to a ftate of rapid motion ; fo the ball 
from a pop-gun or wind-gun is gradually accele- 
rated along the barrel by the preflure of the air 
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let water be poured into then, foil to tool n 
equilibrio with the horizontal furriers at E, D, G, 

F, and let Dd, F /, be horizontal lines, it *i8k j 
found that the height of the column E i v> Mir j 
equal to that of the column Gf. This is M 
univerfafl y obferved in whatever way the pipes ss 
inl'ertcd. Now the furface of the water at Ds 1 
undoubtedly prefled upwards with aforceeqoi 
to a column of water, having its furfacr for u 
bafe, and Ed for. its height; it is therefore pre- 
vented from rifing by fome oppofite force. Tha 
can be nothing but the elafticity of the embed 
air prefling it dow n. The very feme thing mdt 
be faid of the furface at F ; and thus tha* at tro 
external preflures at D and F fet in eqsiftriobr 
the interpofition of air. The force exerted * Ik 
furface D, by the prclfure of the column Us 
therefore propagated to the furface at F ; adths 
air has this chara&eriftic mark of fluidity. 

In this experiment the <w*igbt of thearaafa- 
Able when the velfel is of fmall fixe, and his w 
fcnfiblc (hare in the preflure reaching at Bind f. 
But if the elevation of the point F above D is my 
great, the column Ed will be obferved feaffidj to 
exceed the column G /. Thus if F be ?c frit 
higher than D, E d will be an inch longer than tbe 
column G f : for in this cafe there is readier if A- 
not only the preflure propagated from F,b**> 
the weight of a column of air, having tkfoa? 
at D for its bafe, and 70 feet high. Thisnop 
to the weight of a column of water ore inch ap 
It is by this propagation of preflure, this rwro* 
ty, that the pellet is difchargtd froo a 
pop-gun. It (ticks fall in the muzzle ;andk 
forces in another pellet at the other aid, duo 
he prefles forward with the rammer, condd&s 
the air between them, and thus propagUBg*^ 
other pellet the preflure which he exerts, tin tit 
friction is overcome, and the pellet is diickatt' 


during its expanfion from its comprelled (tate, and 
Anally quits it with an accumulated velocity. 
Thefe two motions are indications perfectly fimi- 
lar of the elafticity of the bow and of the air. 

Thus it is evident that air is heavy and elaftic. 
It needs little confederation to convince us that it 
is fluid. The eafe with which it is penetrated, 
and driven about in every direction, and the mo- 
tion of it in pipes and channels, however crooked 
and intricate, entitle it to this character. But be- 
fore we can proceed to deduce confequences from 
ifs fluidity, and to offer them as a true account of 
what will happen in thefe circumftances, it is pe- 
eefl'arv to exhibit fome diftinCt and fimple cafe, 
ip which the charaCteriftic mechanical property of 
a fluid is clearly and unequivocally obferved in it. 
7'hat property of fluids from which all the laws 
of hvdroftatics and hydraulics are derived with the 
ftriCtelt evidence is, that any preflure applied to 
any part of them is propagated through the whole 
mafs in every direction ; and that in confequence 
of tliis difTuflon of preflure, any two external for- 
ces can be put in equilibrio by the interpofition of 
a fluid, in the fame way as they can be put in e- 
quilibrio by the intervention of any mechanical 
engine. 

Let a clofe veflel ABC (PL 178, fig. a.) of aay 
form, have two upright pipes EDC, GFB, infert- 
ed into any parts of its top, (ides, or bottomland 


by the air expanding and following it. 

We may now apply to air all the Uvi* r 
drost atics and hydraulics, perfective®^ 
that their legitimate confequences will bcofe^- 
in all its fituations. We lhall in future fubto 
in place of any force acting on a furface of 
column of water, mercury, or any other fluid vid. 
weight is equal to this force: and as *e k** 
diftinCtly from theory what will he the 
qucnces of this hydroftatic preflure, weft^r* 
termine d priori the phenomena in air; wd 
cafes where theory does not enable us to fay vt’ 
precilion what is the efl'eCt of this preflure, op 
rience informs us in the cafe of water, aul * 
logy enables us to transfer this to air. Be Ai- 
find this of gicat fen ice in fome cafes, 
therwife are almoft delperate in the preftni 
of our knowledge. From fuch familiar and ter 
obfervations and experiments, the fluidity* 
heavinefs, and elafticity, axe difc< 
fiance with which \\c are fm rounded, axxi«® 
we call air. But to underftand thefe prup^ 
and completely to explain their numerous isd* 1 
portant confequences, we ir.uft call in the® 
more refined obfervations and experiment 
even this leant y knowledge of them cnanr*** 
make ; we mult contrive ferme methods 
ducing with precilion any decree of corxkusx* 
or rarefaction, of employing or cx c ir.uiag tk ^ 
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viuting preflure of air, and of modifying at plea- 
furc the altion of all its mechanical properties. 

To comprefs a quantity of air to any degree. 
Take a cylinder or prifmatic tube AB {PL 278 t fig. 
3.) (hut at one end, ar+1 fit it with a pifton or plug 
C, fo nicely that no air can pafs by its Tides. This 
will be b eft done in a cylindric tube by a turned 
(topper, covered with oiled leather, and fitted 
with a long handle CD. When this is thru ft 
down, the air which formerly occupied the whole 
capacity of the tube is condenfed into lei's room. 
The force neceflary to produce any degree of 
comprcftion may be concluded from the weight 
aecrifary for puihing down the plug to any. depth. 
But this inftrument leaves us little opportunity of 
making interefting experiments on or in this con- 
futed air ; and the force required to make any 
degree of comp rci lion cannot be meafured with 
much accuracy ; becaufe the pifton muft be very 
rlofe, and have great fruition, in order to be fuf- 
lidently tight : And as the compreflior\ is increa- 
sed, the leather is more fqueezed to the fide of the 
tube ; and the proportion of the external force, 
ft’luch is employed merely to overcome this vari- 
ible and uncertain fri&ion, cannot be afeertained 
with any tolerable precifion. 

To get rid of thefe imperfections, the following 
Edition may be made to the inftrument, which 
then becomes what is called the condenfing fyringe . 
The end of the fyringe is perforated with a very 
full hole * f ; and being externally turned to a 
(mall cylinder, a narrow flip of bladder, or of thin 
leather, foaked in a mixture of oil and tallow, 
muft be tied over the hole. Suppofe the pifton 
puihed down to the bottom of the barrel to which 
it applies clofe ; when it is drawn up to the top, 
it leaves a void behind, and the weight of the ex- 
ternal air prefles on the flip of bladder, which 
therefore claps clofe to the brafs, and thus per- 
forms the part of a valve, and keeps it clofe fo 
hat no air can enter. But the pifton having 
■cached the top of the barrel, a hole F in the fide 
>f it is juft below the pifton, and the air nifties 
trough this hole, and fills the barrel. Puih the 
jifton down again, it immediately palfes the hole 
P, and no air efcapes through it; it therefore 
torces open the valve at f y and cfcapes while the 
pifton moves to the bottom. 

Let £ be any veflel, fuch as a glafs bottle, ha- 
ring its mouth fumiihed with a brafs cap firmly 
ttmented to it, having a hollow ferew which fits a 
olid (crew ^ q y turned on the cylindric nozzle of the 
yringe. Screw the fyringe into this cap, and it is 
vident that the air forced out of the fyringe will 
>c accumulated in this veflel : for upon drawing 
ip the pifton the valve f always (huts by the elaf- 
icity or expanding force of the air tn E ; and on 
mihing down again, the valve will open as Toon 
is the pifton has got fo far down that the air in 
he lower part of the barrel is more powerful than 
he air already in the velTel. Thus at every ftroke 
in additional barrelful of air will be forced into 
He veflel E ; and it will be found, that after every 
troke the pifton muft be farther puihed down be- 
ore the valve will open. It cannot open till the 
>reflure anting from the elafticity of the air con- 
tented in the barrel is fuperior to the elafticity of 
-he air condenfed in the veflel 5 that is, till the 
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condenfation of the firft, or its denfity, is fome- 
qubat greater than that of the laft, in order to o- 
vercome the (training of the valve on the hole and 
the (ticking occafioned by the clammy matter em- 
ployed to make it air-tight. 

Sometimes the fyrifige is conftru< 5 ted with a valve 
in the pifton. This pifton, inftead of being of one 
piece and folid, confifts of two pieces perforated. 
The upper part i k n m is conne&ed with the rod 
or handle, and has its lower part turned down to 
a fmall cylinder, which is icrewed into the lower 
part k / 0 n; and has a perforation g b going up 
in the axis, and terminating in a hole b in one fide 
of the rod, a piece of oiled leather is (trained *- 
oofs the hole g. When the pifton is drawn up 
and a void left below it, the weight of the exter- 
nal air forces it through the hole/*#, opens the 
valve g , and fills the barrel. Then, on puihing 
down the pifton, the air being fqueezed into lets 
room, prelfes on the valve g , (huts it 5 and none 
cfcaping through the pifton, it is gradually con- 
densed as the pifton defeende till it opens the valve 
/, and is added to that already accumulated in the 
veflel E. 

Having thus forced a quantity of air into the vef- 
fel E, we can make many experiments in it in this 
date of condenfation. We are chiefly concerned 
at prefent with the efled which this produces on 
its elafticity. We fee this to be greatly inereafed ; 
for we find more and more force required for in- 
troducing every fucceflive barrelful. When the 
fy ringe is unferewed, we fee the air ru(h out with 
great violence, and every indication of great ex- 
panding force. If the fyringe be connected with 
the veflel E in the fame manner as the fyringe be- 
fore defer ibed, by interpofing a (lop-cock B between 
them, (fee fig . 1.) and if this ftop-cock have a pipe 
at its extremity, reaching near to the bottom of 
the veflel, which is previoufly half filled with wa- 
ter, we can obierve diftin&ly when the elafticity 
of the air in the fyringe exceeds that of the air in 
the receiver : for the pifton muft be puihed down 
a certain length before the air from the fyringe 
bubbles up through the water, and the pifton mult 
be farther down at each fucceflive ftroke before 
this appearance is obferved. When the air lias 
thus been accumulated in the receiver, it prefles 
the Tides of it outward, and it will burft if not 
ftrong enough. It alfo prelfes on the furface of the 
water; and if we now (hut the cock, unferew 
the fyringe, and open the cock again, the air 
will force the water through the pipe with great 
velocity, caufing it to rife in a beautiful jet. When 
a metal receiver is ufed, the condenfation may be 
puihed to a great length, and the jet will then rife 
to a great height ; which gradually diminilhes as 
the water is expended and room given to the air 
to expand itfelf. Sec fig* 3. 

it is accurately meaiured by a gage fitted to 
the inftrument. A glafs tube Gil of a cylindric 
bore, and clofe at the end, is ferewed into the fide 
of the cap on the mouth of the veflel £. A fmall 
drop of water or mercury is taken into this tube 
by warming it a little in the band, which expanda 
the contained air, fo that when the open end is 
dipped into water, and the whole allowed to cool, 
the water advances a little into the tube. The 
tube is furmibed with a fcaic divided into fmall 
T 1 1 1 % equal 
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equal parts numbered from the clofe end of t*e 
tube. Since this^ube communicates with the vef- 
fel t it *6 evident that the condentation will force 
the water along the tube, ading like a pifton on 
the air beyond it, and the air in the tube and vef- 
fel will always be of one denfity. Suppofe the 
number at which the drop Hands before the con- 
denfotion is madtrto be r, and that it (lands at J 
when the condensation has attained the degree re- 
quired, the denfity of the air in the remote end of 
the gage, and coafe.quentiy in the veil'd, will be 
e 

d 

Sometimes there is ufed a bit of tube clofe at 
one end, hiving a drop of water lu it, (imply laid 
into the vefftl E, and furniihed or not with a 
feale $ but this can only be ufed with glafs vef- 
fels, and thefe are too weak to reftit the preflure 
arifing from great condenfation. In fiich experi- 
ments metalline veflcls are ufed, fitted with a va- 
riety of apparatusfor different experiments. Some 
of thefe will be occafionally mentioned after- 
yvard 3 . 

Very great condenfations require great force, 
and therefore (mail fyringes. It is therefore con- 
venient to have them of various fizes, and to be- 
gin with thofe of a larger diameter, which .ope- 
rate more quickly j and when the condentation 
becomes fatiguing, t6 change the fvringe for a 
fmalkr. For this reafon, and in general to make 
the conden ling apparatus more convenient, it* is 
proper to have a ftop-oock mterpofed between 
the fyringe and the voflel, or as it is ufually cal- 
led the receiver. This confifts of a brafs pipe, 
which has a well- ground cock in its middle, and 
has a hollow ferew at one end, which receives the 
nozzle ferew of the fyringe, and a folid ferew at 
the other end, which fits the ferew of the receiver. 
See jig, r. 

By thefe gages, or fimilar contrivances, we can 
afeertain very great degrees of condenfation in the 
courfe of fpme experiments. Dr Hales found, 
that when dry wood was put into a ftrong vefTel, 
which it almofl filled, and the remainder was fil- 
led, with water, the fwelling of the wood, occa- 
fioned by its imbibition of water, condenfed the 
air of his gage into the thoufandth of its original 
buik. He found that peafe treated in the fame 
way generated flaftic air, which prefling on tfie 
air in thegage condenfed it into the 1500th part 
of its bulk. This is the greateft condenfation 
that has been afeertained withprecifion^Slthough 
in other experiments it has certainly been carried 
much farther ; but the precife degree could not 
be afeertained. The only ufe to be made of this 
obfervation at prefen t is, that fince we have been 
able to exhibit air in a denfity a thdufand tiroes 
greater than the ordinary denfity of the air wfe 
breathe, it cannot* as fome imagine, be only a dif- 
ferent form of water; for in thU (late it is as denfe 
or denfer than water, land yet retains its great 
expanfibility. V 

Another important obfervation is, that in every 
ftiTte of denfity in which we find it, it retains tts 
perfect fluidity, tranfmitting all pMVures which 
ire applied to it with undiminiihed force," as ap- 
pears by the equality conftantly obferved between 
4hc opposing columns of water or other fipid by 
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which it is comprefled, And by the fialrtv ws 1 ! 
which all motions are p^ormed in it in the 
comprefled dates in which we can make obfcro. 
lions of this kind. ThisfaCl is tot ally i&compam* 
with the fanciful opinion f«f tbofr who afcnbetbc 
elafticity of air to the fpringy ramified ftredsre 
of its particles, touching each other like fo macy 
pieces of fponge. 

.We have feen that air is heavy aBd compn£ 
Able, and might now proceed to deduce in order 
the explanation of the appearance* coafcqou* oa 
each of thefe properties. But the elafbrity of *r 
modifies the effeifts of its gravity fo rematkiaty, 
that they would be imperfectly underload it 
both qualities were not combined in ourcostder- 
ation of either. At any rate, fome farther ca£- 
quences of its elafticity mod be confidered, be* 
(ore we underftand the means of varyiog tfpk* 
fure the effects of its gravity. 

Since air is heavy, the lower ftrata of anafsos 
air mu ft fupport the upper; and being comprd* 
liblr , they mud be condenfed by their wetgfcr. to 
this (late of compreflion the elafticity of the fever 
ftrata of air aids in oppofition to the weight at 
the incumbent air, and balances it. There is oo 
reafon which (hould make us fuppofe that itici- 
panding force belongs to it only when in fcd a 
(late of compreflion. It is more probable, rfis, 
if we could free it from this preflure, tk ar 
would expand into ftiil greater bulk. Tbiiasri 
diftin&Iy feen in the following experiment. 

Into thq cylindric jar ABCD (fig. 4 .J, w to 
has a fraall hole in its bottom, and is funatoed 
with an air-tight pifton E, put a fznatl (bead 
bladder, having its mouth-tied tight with a ferny. 
Having puttied the pifton near to the Mioil, 
and noticed the (late of tbe bladder, flop sytlr 
bole in the bottom of the jar with the fiuger,2i4 
draw up the pifton, which will require 1 auto* 
derable force. You will obferve the biaddrfrc2 
out, as ir air had been blown. into it ; aoditwA 
again coilapfe on allowing the pifton to ddcffii. 
bioth ng can be more unexceptionable tha the 
conclubon from this experiment, that ordinary ur 
is in a (late of compreflion, and that its daftirity 
is not limited to this .fiate. Tbe bladder being 
flaccid, .(hows that the included air is in tbe tome 
(late with the air which Unrounds it ; and tbe 
fatne muft be affirmed of it while it fweito butfcfi 
remains flaccid.- We muft 'Conoude, that tbe 
whole air within the veflcl expands, and cotf> 
nueo to fill it, when its capacity bis been enlarged 
And fince tnis is obferved to go on as long « we 
give it more room, we conciude, that by fuch ex- 
periments we have not yet given it fomacb rocQ j 
as it can occupy. 

It a v’tural objeift of curiofity to dflcostr < 
the limits of this expanfion; to know what vs 
the natural uncon drained bulk of a quantity* i 
air, beyond which it would not expand thmek | 
all external comprefling force were removed. Ac- I 
cordingiy philofop^er? conftrufled inftruowsB 
for rarefrirtf the air; The common water-pomp 
had been long familiar, and appeared very proper 
for this purpofe : The mod obvious is tbe tal- 
lowing : — Let the barrel of the fyringe AS (jj* 

5.) communicate with the vefTel V, witiT a ftep- 
epek t .between, them. Let it communicate with 
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I he external air by another orifice D, in any con- 
venient fituation, alfo furniftied with a ftopcocfc. 
Let this fyringe have a pifton very accurately fit- 
ted to it, fo as to touch the bottom all over when 
pufhed down, and have no vacancy about the fide?. 
Suppofe the pifton at the bottom, the cock C open, 
and the cock D (hut, draw the pifton to the top. 
The air which filled the veflel V «WU expand fo as 
to fill both that veflel and the barrel AB,; and as 
no reafon can be given to the contrary, we muft 
r uppofc that the air will be uniformly diffufed 
hrough both. Calling V and B the capacity of 
he veflel and barrel, it is plain that the buik of 
he air will now be V+B ; and fince the quantity 
)f matter remains the fame, and the denfity of a 
luid is as its quantity of matter directly and its 
>ulk inverfely, the denfity of the expanded air 

vill be the denfity of common air being 

V+B 

V 

r: for V+B : V=i : V+B' 

The pifton requires force to raife it, and it 19 
aifcd in opposition to the preflure of the incum- 
x.nt atmofphefe: for this had formerly been 
>alanccd by the elafticity of the common air: and 
vc conclude frgm the fad, that force is required to 
aife the pifton , that the elafticity of the expanded 
lir is lefs than that of air in its ordinary lUte ; 
md an accurate observation of the force neceflary 
to raife it would (how how nrtuch the elafticity 
is dimioifhed, When therefore the pifton is let 
ro, it well defeend as loop as the preflure of the 
‘Unofphere exceeds the elafticity of the air in the 
urrel ; that is till the air in the barrel is in a ftate 
•f ordinary denfity. To put it further down will 
equire force, becaufe the air muft be comprefled 
i the barrel ; but if we now open the cock D, 
be air will be expelled through it, and the pifton 
'ill reach the bottom. 

Now (hut the dtf charging epeh D, and open the 
ock C, and draw up the pifton, the air which 

ccupied the fpacc V, with the denfityy^g* will 

ow occupy the fpace V+B, if it expands lb far. 
^ have its denfity D, fay. As its prefent bulk 
+B is to its former bulk V, fo is its former den- 

ty \r~rn to its new denfity ; which will there- 

V +B . . 

VXV 


>rc ** v+BxV+b’ or V+Bl 

It is evident, that if the air continues to ex- 
and, the denfity of the air in the veflel after the 

' . V > 3 

lird drawing up of the pifton will be 


V+B| 

ter the fourth it will be -—L - \’ and after any 
V + B* 

“V — l n 

amber of ftrokes n will be 1 * . Thus, if 

V+B 1 

le veflel is four times a* large as the barrel, the 
rnfity after the fifth ftroke will be f v4? nearly £ 
f its ordinary denfity. 

On the other band, the number n of ftrokes 
tceflary for reducing ait to the denfity D is 

Log I> 

og V.— Log. (V +B.) 
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Thus we fee that this inftrument can never ab- 
ftrad the whole air in conltquence of its expan- 
fion but only rarefy it continually as long as it 
continues to expand; nay, there is a limit beyoml 
which the rarefa<ffcion cannot go. When the pif- 
ton has reached the bottom, there remain c , a fmall 
fpace between it and the cock C filled with com- 
mon air. When the pifton is drawn up, this fmall 
quantity of air expands, and alfo a fimilar quan- 
tity in the neck of the other cock; and no ir 
will come out of the receiver V till the expanded 
air in the barrel is of a fmaller denfity than the air 
in the receiver. This circumftance evidently 1i- 
refts us to make thefe two (paces as fmall a*, pof- 
fible, or by Tome contrivance to fill them up 
altogether. Perhaps this may be done effectually 
in the following manner. 

Let BE {Jig. 6.) reprefent the bottom of the bar- 
rel, and let the circle HKi be the feCtion of the 
key of the cock, of a large diameter, and place it 
as near to the barrel as can be. Let this commu- 
nicate with the barrel by means of an hole FO 
widening upwards, as the fruftum of a hollow ob- 
tufe cone. Let the bottom of the pifton bfbge 
be* lhaped fo as to fit the bottom of the barrel and 
this hole exadUy. Let the cock be pierced with. 
two holes. One of them, HI, pafles perpendicu- 
larly through its axis, and forms the conmiunica- 
tion between the receiver and barrel. The other 
hole, KL, has one extremity K on the fame cir- 
cumference with H, fo that when the key is turn- 
ed a fourth part round, K will come into the 
place of H : but this hole is pierced obliquely in- 
to the key, and thus keeps clear of the hole HI. 
It goes no further than the axis, where it commu- 
nicates with a hole bored along the axis and ter- 
minating at its extremity. This hole forms the 
communication with the external air, and ftrve» 
for difeharging the air in the barrel. (A fide view 
of the key is feen in Jig. 7.) Fig. 5. (bows the po- 
fition of the cock w’hile the pifton is moving up- 
wards, and fig. 6 (hows its pofition while the pi- 
fton is moving downwards. When the pifton hafl 
leached the bottom, the conical piece fhg of the 
pifton, which may be of firm leather, fills the hole 
FHG, and therefore completely expels the air 
from the barrel. The canal KL I of the cock con- 
tains air of the common denfity ; but this is turn- 
ed aiide into the pofition KL {fig. 6.), while the 
pifton is (till touching Ae cock. It cannot expand 
Hito the barrel duringTfte afeent of the pifton. lot 
place of if the perforation HL 1 comes under the 
pifton, filled with air that had been turned afide 
with it when the pifton was at the top of the bar- 
rel, and therefore of the fame denfity with the air 
of the receiver. It appears therefore that there it 
no limit to the rarcla&ion at long as the air will 
expand, 

. This inftrument is called an Exhausting Sr * 
rynge. . }t is ipore generally made in another 
form, which is much lefs txpenfive, and more 
convenient in its ufe. Inftead of being furnifhed 
with cocks for eftabliihtng the communications and 
(hutting them, as is neceflary, it has va/'ves like 
thofe of the condenfing fyringe, but opening in 
the oppolite direction. It is thus made : 

The pipe of communication or conduit MN 
( fig. 8.) has a male ferew in its extremity, and o- 

ver 
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xer this is tied a flip of bladder or leather M. The 
lower half of the piflon has alfo a male fcrew on 
it, covered at the end with a flip of bladder O. 
This 19 fcrewed into the upper half of the pifton, 
which is pierced with a hole H coming out of the 
fide of the rod. 

Now fuppofe the fyringe fcrewed to the con- 
ducting pipe, and that fcrewed into the receiver 
V, and the pifton at the bottom of the barrel. 
When the pifton is drawn up, the preflure of the 
external air Unit* the valve O, and a void is left 
below the pifton : there is therefore no preflure on 
the upper tide of the valve M to balance the elas- 
ticity of the air in the receiver, which formerly ba- 
lanced the weight of the atmofphere. The air 
therefore in the receiver lifts this valve, aud diftri- 
butes itfelf between the vcfl'el and the barrel ; fo 
thatfwhen the pifton has reached the top, the den- 
fity of the air in both receiver and barrel is as be- 


fore _ v — 

V + B 

When the pifton is let go, it defeends, bccaufe 
the eiafticity of the expanded air is 'not a balance 
for the preflure of the atmofphere, which there- 
fore prdTes down the pifton with the difference, 
keeping the pifton-valve (hut all the while. At 
the fam* time the valve M alfo (huts : for it was 
opened by the prevailing eiafticity of the air in the 
receiver, and while it is open the two airs have e- 
qual den iky and eiafticity ; but the moment the 
pifton defeends, the capacity of the barrel is di- 
xninifhed, the eiafticity of its air increafes byrol- 
Upfing, and now prevailing over that of the air in 
the receiver (huts the valve M. 

When it has arrived at fuch a part of the barrel 
that the air in it is of the denfity of the external 
air, there is no force to pulh it farther down ; the 
hand muft therefore prefs it. This attempts to 
condeni'e the air in the barrel, and’ therefore in- 
creafes its eiafticity ; (b that it lifts the valv$ O 
and efcapes, and the pifton gets to the bottom. 
When drawn up again, greater force is required 
than the laft time, bccaufe the eiafticity of the 
included air is lefs than kft the former ftroke. The 
pifton rifes further before the valve M is lifted up, 
and when it has reached the top of the barrel the 


dealky of the included air is 


ITT 


The pifton. 
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prhen let go, will defend farther than it did be* 
fore ere the pifton-valve open, and the preflure of 
the hand will again pufb it to the bottom, all the 
air efcaping through O. The rarefadion will go 
on at every fucceflive ftroke in the lame manner 
as with the other fyringe. 

. This fyringe is evidently more eafy in its ufe, 
requiring no attendance to the cocks to open and 
(hut them at the proper times. On this account 
this conftru&ion of an exhaufting fyringe is much 
more generally iked.. 

. But it is greatly inferior to the (yringe with 
cocks with refped to its power of rarefaction. Its 
operation is greatly limited. It is evident that no 
air will come out of the receiver unlefs its eiaftici- 
ty exceed that of the air in the barrel by a differ- 
ence able to lift up the valve M. A piece of oiled 
leather tied acrois this hole can hardly be made 
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tight and certain of clapping to the hole, widest 
ibmc (mall (training, which muft therefore he era. 
come. It muft be very gentle indeed m to u- J 
quire a force equal to the weight of two rode* ci 
water, and this is equal to about theaoctbprt 
of the whole eiafticity of the ordinary hr; mi 
therefore this fyringe, fer this reafon 3bse, on- 
not rarefy air above ico times, even tfosgbfr 
w ere capable of an indefinite expar.fioo. h fik 
manner the valve O cannot be railed vnthest si- 
milar prevalence of the eiafticity of the air is the 
barrel above the weight of the atiBofpherc. Their 
eaufes united, make h difficult to rarefy the » 
more than ioo times, and very few fuch (traps 
will rarify it more than 50 times ; wbereastkir- 
ringe with cocks, when new and in goodakr, 
will rarefy it 1000 times. 

But, on the other band, fyringes with cocfase 1 
much more expen five, cfpecially when fura&al 
with apparatus for opening and (hutting the rods. 
They are more difficult to make equally tight, e<| 1 

(which is the greateft objection) do not remaia 
long in good order. The cocks, by fofieqotBtl? 
opening and (hutting, grow look, and alto* tk 1 
air to efcape. No method has been foend of pre- 
venting this. They muft be ground tight by®<3E? 
of emery or other cutting powders. Scee of 
thefe unavoidably (tick in the metal, andcaswe 
to w f ear it down. For this reafon pbik&pta, 
and the makers of phflofophical inftruinests, tec 
turned their chief attention to the frnprovtiKft d 
the fyringe with valves. We have been dun R- 
nutc in our account of the operation of mefa&ffi, 
that the reader may better underftand the nio: 
of thefe improvements, and in general the opera- 
tion of the principal pneumatic engines. 

Sect. II. History of the Air-P u*r. 

An Air-Pump ie nothing but an eihariir 
fyringe accommodated to a variety of exp ctmotB. 

It was fir ft invented by Otto Guericke, a 
man of Magdcburgh in Germany, about tk ytsr 
1654. See Air-Pump, and Guiricxe. Thk 
inftrument, which now makes a principal a ifefc 
in a philofophical apparatus, was at fiift rude 
and imperfect, and therefore a dricriptien of it ® 
its original form is unncceflary. But with tl ks 
defeats, and flowncfs of operation, which, by the 
inventor’s own account, took fcvrral bomv to prt- 
pare it, Guericke exhibited with it many estrr- 
taining experiments before his friends up*» the 
rarefaction fair . Being a counfcllor and a ge*^k- 
man of fortune, he made no fecrct of his mveutiu, 
but allowed his friend Gafpar Schottus, profeftor 
of Mathematics at Wirtemberg, to pubUfh a jar- 
ticular defcription of it, in two of bis works, * 
1657, and 1664. Hk principal objed, m th e 9 ^ ^ 
veotion, was the exhauftion of air, and hi th epqfr 1 
fecution of this, he diiSoittldf that the ' 

of air is unlimited. TU* was s di>rii*ac ftftlT 
quite new, and from h»s letter to Schott us o a ftC 
fubie£t, it appears that bw manner of in veft^g^sft 
w as as rcfnarkable for ph lofophica! inyeiMtrfy aft 
for modefty. In another letter to Schottus kedc* 
ferities very ingenious contrivances for prod u c e ^ 
complete rarefaction, after the eiafticity «f 
maining air has been fo far fiimmifticd, that ft ift 
not able lo open the valves. '£kc& c#* 
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nf Guericke’s have Gnce been added to air-pumps, 
by Haas and Hurter, as new Inventions. 

Guericke’s doctrine and hisjnachine Toon made 
i noife all over Europe. About this period the 
foundations of the Royal Society of London were 
laid. Mr Boyle, Lord Brounker, Dr Wallis, Mr 
Wren, and other learned men, met at Oxford, 
ind made various experiments on philofophical 
ubjeds. Mr Boyle .having feen Schottus’s firft 
publication, began to conftrud a machine from 
itfown ideas, no description of Guericke’s being 
hen pubfifhed. This inftrument, with the vari- 
nis Intereiting experiments he exhibited with it, 
con eclipfed the fame of Guericke to fuch a de- 
cree, that the air-pump was called Macbina Boyle* 
tna, and the Bate of air in the receiver vacuum 
Boylcanum. He foon made farther improvements. 

Mi Boyle, having difeovered, that to make a 
rtflcl air-tight, it was fufficient to put a piece of 
vet or oiled leather on its brim, and to lay a Bat 
>iece of metal on this ; and that the prelfure of the 
rxtemal air fqueezed the two folid bodies fo hard 
ogethcr, that it was effedually excluded by the 
oft leather, he foon rendered the whole machine 
nuch more complete. In this be was aflifted by 
Or Hooke, the moft ingenious and inventive man 
)f the age ; who, by applying two fyringes, whofe 
>ifton rods were worked by the lame wheel, as in 
fa. 9, and putting valves in the piftons, as in thofe 
of a common pump, not only doubled the expe- 
dition of the operation, but diminifhed the labour 
of pumping. This is therefore the form of the 
air-pump now generally uled, with fome trifling 
variations, all over Europe. , 

Mr Boyle’s air-pump, as finally improved by 
Hawke sb be, which, with fome accommodations 
.0 particular views, ftill remains the moft approved 
orm, conlifts of two brafs barrels a a, a a (fig. 
10. PL *78.) ia inches high and 2 wide. The pil- 
onj are railed and deprelfed by turning the winch 
i A. This is faftened to an axis palling through a 
bong toothed wheel, which lays hold of the teeth 
>f the racks c c c c. Then the one is railed while 
he other is deprelfed ; by which means the valves, 
vhich are made of limber bladder, fixed in the up- 
K r part of each pifton, as well as in the openings 
nto the bottom of the barrels, performing their 
itfice of dilcharging the air from the barrels, and 
klmiuing into them the air from the receiver to 
* afterwards discharged ; and when the receiver 
:ome* to be pretty well exhaufted of its air, the 
>rdfure of the atmofpherc in the defeending pif- 
on nearly fo great, that the power acquired to 
uife the other is little more thau is necelfary for 
ivercoming the friction of the pifton, which reu- 
lcrs this pump preferable to all others, which re- 
tire more force to work them as the rarefaction 
>1 the air in the receiver advances. The barrel* 
tre fet in a brafs diih about two inches deep, filled 
#ith water or oil to prevent the infinuation of air. 
The barrels are ferewed tight down by the nut# 

’» r, e, which force the frontifpiece f f down 
?n them, through which the two pillars ggy gg 
pafs. 

From between the barrels rifes a (lender brafs ’ 
pipe b by communicating with each by a perfora- 
tion in the tranfvcrfe piece of brafs on which they 
tauL The upper cad of this pipe communicates 
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with another perforated piece of brafs, which 
ferews on underneath the plate i x ii, of ten inched 
diameter, and furrounded with a brafs rim to pre* 
vent the fhedding of water ufed in fome experi- 
ments. This piece of brafs has three branches i 
1 ft. An horizontal one communicating with the 
conduit-pipe b b, a. An upright one ferewed in* 
to the middle of the pump-plate, and terminating 
in a fmall pipe 4 , riung about an inch above it* 
3d, Is a perpendicular one, looking downwards in 
the continuation of the pipe Ay and having a hol- 
low ferew in its end receiving the brafs cap of the 
gage-pipe l Illy which is of glafs, 34 inches long 
and immerfed in a glafs ciftem m m filled with 
mercury. This is covered a-top with a cork float, 
carrying the weight of a light wooden fcale divid- 
ed into inches,! which are numbered from the fur- 
face of the mercury in the ciftem. This fcale will 
therefore rife and fall with the mercury in the 
ciftem, and indicate the true elevation of that in 
the tube. 

There is a ftopcock immediately above the in- 
fertion of the gage-pipe, by which its communi- 
cation may be cut off. There is another at by 
which a communication is opened with the exter- 
nal air for allowing its readmiflion ; and there is 
fometime9 another immediately within the infertion 
of the condud-pipe for cutting off the communi- 
cation between the receiver and the pump. This 
is particularly ufeful when the rarefadion is to be 
continued long, as there are by thefe means 
fewer chances of the infinuation of air by the 
many joints. 

The receivers are made tight by (imply fetting 
them on the puinp.plate with a piece of wet or 
oiled leather between ; and the receivers, which arc 
open a-top, have a brafs cover fet on them in the 
fame manner. In thefe covers there are various 
perforations and contrivances for various pur- 
poles. The one in the figure has a flip wire paf- 
fing through a collar of oiled leather, having a 
hook or a ferew in its lower end for hanging any 
thing on or producing a variety of motions. Some- 
times the receivers are fet on another plate, which 
has a pipe ferewed into its middle, furnifhed with 
a ftopcock and a ferew, which tks the middle pipe 
A. When the rarefadion has been made in it, the 
cock is lhut, and then the whole may be unferew- 
cd from the pump, and removed to any conveni- 
ent place. This is called a trartfportier plate. 

The c.afticity of the gage, l Illy in the ordinary 
ftate of the air balances the preffure of the incum- 
bent atmofphere. We find this from the force 
that is neceffary to fqueeze it into lefs bulk in op- 
pofition to this elafticity. Therefore the elaftici- 
ty of the air increafes with the vicinity of its par- 
ticles. It is therefore reafonable to exped, that 
when we allow it to occupy more room, and its 
particles are farther afundtr, its elafticity will be 
diminifticd though not annihilated ; that is, it will 
no longer balance the whole preflurc of the at- 
mofphere, though it may ftiil balance part of it. 
If therefore an upright pipe have its lower end im* 
merfed in a veffel of mercury, and communicate 
by its upper end with a veffel containing rarefied, 
therefore lefs elaftic, a*r, we (hould exped that 
the prcflure of the air will prevail, and force the 
mercury into the tube, and caufc it to rife to fuch 

an 
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an height that the weight of the mercury, joined 
to the chfticity of the rarefied air alting on its 
upper furface, lhali be exalt ly equal to the whole 
prdVure of the almofphere. The height of the 
mercury is the exalt mcafure of that part of the 
whole prefiurc which is not balanced by the elafli- 
city of the rarefied air, aud its deficiency from 
the height of the mercury in the Torricellian tube 
is the exalt mcafure of this remaining elafticity. 

It is evident, therefore, that the pipe will be a 
fcale of the elafticity of the remaining air, and 
will indicate in fome fort the degree of rarefac- 
tion : for there muft be fome analogy between the 
dcnlity ot the air and its elafticity. After rarefy- 
ing till the mercury in the gage has attained haif 
the beight-of that in the Torricellian tube, {hut 
the communication with the barrels and gage, 
and admit the water into the receiver. It will 
go in till all is again in cquilibrio with the pfef- 
fure of the atmofpherc ; that is, till the air in the 
receiver has coliaplcd into its natural bulk. This 
we can accurately mealure, and compare with 
the whole capacity of the receiver ; ana thus ob- 
tain the precife degree of rarefaltion correfpond- 
iug to half the natural elafticity. We can do the 
fame thing with the elafticity reduced to one 
third, one fourth, &c. and thus diicover the 
whole law. 

This gage muft be confidered as one of the moft 
ingenious and convenient parts of Hawkdbee’s 
pump ; and it is well difpoled, being in a iitua- 
tion protected againft accidents : but it nqccflari- 
ly increafes greatly the fr/.e of the machine, and 
cannnot be applied to the table-pump, reprefent- 
cd in fig. 9. When it is wanted here, a frnall plate 
is added behind, or between the barrels and re- 
ceiver ; and on this is let a Imall tubulated receiver^ 
covering a common wea»htr-glafs tube. — This re- 
ceiver being rarefied along with the other, the 
prefiurc on the mercury in the ciftern, arifing from 
the elafticity of the remaining air, is dimimlhed fo 
as to be no longer able to fupport the mercury at 
its full height; and it therefore defeends till the 
height at which it ftands puts it in equiiibrio with 
the elafticity. In this form, therefore, the height 
of the mercury 13 direltly a mcafure of the re- 
maining elafticity ; while in the other it rtfeafures 
the remaining unbalanced preffure of the atmof- 
phere. But this gage is extremely cumberfome, 
and liable to accidents. We are fddom much 
interefted in the rarefa&ion till it is great: a con- 
tracted form of this gage is therefore very ufeful, 
and was early ufed. A fyphon ABCD (Jig. n.% 
each branch of which is about 4 inches long, clofe 
at A and open at D, ia filled with boiling mercu- 
cy till it occupies the branch AB and a very fmall 
part of CD, having its furface at O. This is fix- 
ed to a fmall ftand, and fixed into the receiver, 
along with the things that are to be exhibited in 
the rarefied air. When the air has been rarefied 
till its remaining elafticity is not able to fupport 
the column BA, the mercury defeends in AB* and 
rifes in CD, and the remaining elafticity will al- 
ways be meafured b)rthe elevation of the mercu* 
ly in AB above that in the leg CD. 

The barometer or fyphon gage is a perfelt in- 
dication and meafure of the performance of an air* 
pump, and a pump is ( extern paribus ) £ b much 
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the more ’perfelt, as it is able to raife the merce- 
ry higher in the gage. Tbu 9 we difeover that 
none can producer a complete exhauftion, aud 
that their operation is .only a very great nrefct* 
tion : for none can raife the mercury to th£ 
height at which it ftands in tbe Torricellian tube, 
well purged of air. Few pumps will bring it 
within ^ of an inch. Hawkefbcc’s, fitted up 
according to his inftru&ions, will fcldom bring a 
within f. Pumps with cocks, when conftrueted 
according to tbe principles of the exbauftiBgfy- 
ringe, (Sc 3. 1 .) and ntw and in fine order, wiO m 
favourable cirutnftances bring it within No ee 

with valves fitted up with wet leather, or ^rbca 
w ater or volatile fluids are allowed accefs into a. 
ny part, will bring it nearer than <f. Nay, 1 
pump of the beft kind, and in the fineft air, 
will have its rarefying power reduced to thr b*. 
eft ftandard, as meafuied by this gage, if wt pc 
into the receiver the tenth part of a {quart rschof 
white (heep-ikin, frefh from the fbops or of any 
fubttance equally damp. This is a difeoverr 
made by means of the improved air-pump, and 
leads to very' extenfive and important conkqocc- 
ces in gcnercl phyfics, 

It would require a volume to deferibe all the 
changes which have been made on it. But oar 
prefent purpofe is to confider it merely as 2 ma- 
chine for rarefying elaftic or expaufive fluid* A3 
W'ho ufed it perceived the limit fet to tbe nrriit- 
tion by the refiftance of the valves, and tnrd to 
perfelt the conftrultion of the cocks. Tbe Abbe 
Nollet and Gravefande, two of the moft emiwe 
experimental philofophcra in Europe, wav the 
moft fuccefsful. 

Mr Grave sande juftly preferred Hookc’spba 
of a double pump, and contrived an apparatw 
for turning the cocks by the motion of tbe pomp’* 
handle. This is far from either being Ample <x 
eafy in working ; and occasions great jerks asrf 
concuflions in the whole machine. Hh p&e 
has no valve , and it has feveral other defioctoo, 
which render a particular description unoeorikry. 
Yet its performance is highly extolled by him, » 
far exceeding his former pumps with vibes. Tbe 
fame preference was given to it by his fuccetFc? 
Mufchenbroek. But, while they both prepared 
the piftons and valves and leathers of the pump, 
by fteeping them in oil, and then in a mixtore of 
water and fpirit of wine, no juft eftimate eouki 
be made of its performance. For with this pre- 
paration it could not bring the gage within -f ^ 
an inch of the barometer ; from its conftrudioc, 
a very confiderable fpace is left between the p*f- 
ton and cock, not lefs than an inch, from whs* 
the air is never expelled ; it foon loft any advan- 
tages it poflefied when frefh from the work mas’* 
hands, by the cock growing loofe and admirtw 
air. It is furprifing that Gravefande onsw 
Hawkefbee’s fecurity againft this, by placing M 
barrels in a difli filled with oil : which would £ 
feltually have prevented this inconvenience. 

We muft not omit a feemingly paradoxical ob- 
fervation of Gravefande, that in a pump cooftmc* 
ted with valves, and worked with a detennmed 
uniform velocity, the required degree of rarefac- 
tion is fooner produced by fhort barrels than by 
long ones. This will eaftiy be feen by as cx*»- 
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pic. Suppote the long barrel to have equal capa- 
city with the receiver, then at the eiui of the in ft 
ftrokc the air in the receiver wiil have » its natural 
denhty. Now, ict the fhort barrels have half this 
capacity : at the end of the tirit ftroke the denfuy. 
of the air in the receiver is -j, and at the end of 
the fecund ftroke it is whi^h is Id's than *, and 
the two ftrukes of the ftiort barrel are fuppofed to 
be made in the fame tune with one of the long- 
ed, Sec. 

IIawkesbee’s pump maintained its pre-emi- 
nence without rival in Britain, and generally too 
>n the continent, except in France, where every 
:hing took the ton of the Academy 2 till about 
[7 jo, when it tngaged the attention of Mr John 
Smcaton, a perfou of uncommon knowledge, and 
-cood to none but Dr liooke in mechanical re- 
burce. He was then a maker of phiiofuphical in- 
trumcnts, and made many attemps to perfect the 
Jumps with cocks, but fount-, that whatever ptr- 
e&ion he could bring them to, he could not e- 
ablc them to preferye it; and he never would fed 
)ne of this conftrudtion. lie therefore attached 
limfelf folely to the valve pumps. The firft thing 
eas to diminilh the rdiftance to the entry of the 
ur from the receiver into the barrels : this he ren- 
dered aluioft nothing, by enlarging thelurface oq 
vhich this feebly elaftic air was toprel’s. Inftead 
>f making tlicfc valves to open by its pie flu re on 
1 circle of of an inch in diameter, he made 
he valve-hote one inch in diameter, enlarging the 
urface 400 times ; and, to prevent this piece of 
hm leather from being burft by the great prcfluie 
10 it, when the pifton in its defeent was ap- 
proaching the bottom of the barrel, he fupported 
- by a delicate but ftrong grating, dividing the 
alte-hole like the lection ot a honey-comb, as re- 
routed in Jig. iz ; and the libs ot this grating 
rc leen edge wife in Jig. 1 3. b% c. 

The valve was a piece of thin membrane or o;l- 
d lilk, gentiy drained over the mouth of the 
awe-bole, and tied on by a fine filk thread 
r ouud round it in the fame manner that the nar- 
)w flips liad been tied on formerly. This done, 
e cut with a pointed knife the leather round the 
Jgc, nearly four quadiantal arcs, leaving a fmall 
»ngue between each, as in Jig- ia. The (trained 
uve immediately Ihrinks inwards, as rcprcfeiited 
f the (haded parts ; and the (train by which it 
is kept down is now greatly dimiuilhed, taking 
lace ouiy at the corners. The gratings being 
duced nearly to an edge (but not quite, left 
ky iliould cut), there is very little prdTurt to 
roduce adheiion by the clammy oil. Thus it ap- 
rais, that a very (mail clafticity of the air in the 
reiver will be fufficient to raile the valve; and 
lr Sineaton found, that when it was not able to 
j this at firft, when only about 7 ^ ? of the natu- 
1 clafticity, it would do it after keeping the pif- 
>n up 8 or 10 fecoudb, the air having been ail the 
hiie undermining the valve, and gradually de- 
chi ng it from the grating. 

But he couid not follow this method with the 
ftuii valve. There was not room round the rod 
r fuch an expanded valve ; and it would have 
fliged him to have a great (pace below the valve, 
om which he could not expel the air by the de- 
Vol. XVU. Pakt 11 . 
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feent of the pifton. His ingenuity hit on a way . 
of incrcafmg the expedmg force through the com- 
mon valve : he incloied the rod of the pifton in a 
collar of leather /, through which it moved freely* 
without allowing any air to get paft itsfidcr* For 
greater feeurity, the coliar ol leather was contain- 
ed in a box terminating in a cup filled with oil. . 
As this makes a material change in the principle 
of conftru^tion of the air-pump (and indec 1 cT 
pneumatic engines in general), and as it has been 
adopted in all the lubfccjuent attempts to.iin.-_ 
prove them, it merits a particular confidcrationT 

The pifton itfclf confifts of two pieces of brafs, 
fa ft cned by ferews from below'. The uppermofi,, 
which is of one fond piece with the rod GU, (Jig*, 
1 j.) is of a diameter fomev hat left* than the bar- 
rel ; fo that when they are (crewed together, a 
piece of leather foaked in a mixture of boiled oi^ 
and tallow, is put between them; and when the 
pifton is thruft into the barrel from above, the 
leather comes up around the fide of the pifton,; 
and fills the barrel, making the pifton perfectly 
air-tight. The lower half of the pifton projects 
upwards into the upper, which has a hollow 
gbtg to receive it. There is a (mad holt thro* 
the iower half at a to admit the air ; and a hole 
rtf in the upper half to let it through, and there 
is a flip of oiled lilk ftrained acrofs the hole a by 
way of valve, and there is room enough left atf>e 
for this valve to rile a little when prefled from 
below. The rod GIF pafles through the piece of 
brafs which forms the top of the barrel fo as to 
move freely, but without any fenliUe fliake : this 
top is formed into a hohow box, confuting of two 
pieces ECDF ami CNOD, which ferew together 
at CD. This box is fide,, with rings of oiled 
leather tx^d»y fitted to its diameter, each having 
a hole in it for the rod to p-ifs through. When 
the piece ECDF is ferewed down, it comp relic 3 
the leathers ; iqtictzmg them to the rod, fo that 
no air can pals between them; and, to 1 enure us 
again ft all ingrels of air, the upper part is formed 
into a cup KF, which is kept filled with oil. The 
top of the barrel is alfo pierced with a hole LK, 
vhich rifc 3 above the flat furface NO, and has a 
flip of oiled liik tied over it to a<ft as a valve ; o- 
pening when prefled from btlow, but fliutting 
when prefled from above. 

The communication between the barrel and re- 
ceiver is by the pipe ABPQ; and there goes from 
the hole K in the top of the barred a pipe KRST, 
which eit .er communicates with the open air or 
with the receiver, by means of the cock at ts ex- 
tremity T. 1 'he conduit pipe ABPQ has aifo a 
cock at Q, by which it is made to communicate 
either with the receiver or with the open air. 
Thcfe channels of communication are varioufly 
condudted and terminated, according to the vie W9 
of the maker: the (ketch in this figure is fuffi- 
cient for explaining the principle, ami is fuited to 
the general form of the pump, as it has been rc- 
quently made hyNaimt and other artifts in Lon- 
don. Let us now fnppofc the pifton at the top 
of the barrel, and that it applies to it ail over, 
and that the air in the barrel is >ery much rarefi- 
ed: in the common pump the pifton valve is 
prdTed hard down by the atmofphcre, and conti- 
U uuu uu:* 
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nues (hut till the pifton gets far down, condenfes 
the air below it beyond ; ts natural (late, and ena- 
ble^ it f) force uo the valves. But here, as foon 
as the pifton quits the top of the barrel, it leaves 
a void behind it ; for no air gets in round the 
pifton rod, and the valve at K i< (hut by thcpr^f- 
fure of the atmofphere. There is nothing now 
to oppofe the elafticity of the air beiow but the 
fliflhefs of the valve b c ; and thus the expelling 
(or rather the liberating) force is prodigiously in- 
creafed . 

The ftrperiority of this conftnt&ion will be beft 
feen by an example. Suppofe the ftiffnefs of the 
Valve equal to the weight gf of an inch of mer- 
cury, when the barometer (lands at 30 inches, 
and that the pump gage (lands at 19*9 ; then, in 
an ordinary pump, the valve in the pifton will 
Dot nfe till the pifton has got withm the ooth 
part of the bottom of the barrel, and it will leave 
the valve hole tilled with air of the ordinary den- 
fity# But in this pump the valve will rife as foon 
as the pifton quits the top of the ban el; and 
when it is qnitc down, the valve hole a will con- 
tain only the 300th part of the air which it would 
have contained in a pump of the ordinary form. 
Suppoft.' further, that the barrel is of equal capa- 
city with the receiver, and that both pumps are 
fo badly conftru&ed, that the fpace left below 
the pifton is the 300th part of the barrel. In the 
common pump the pifton valve will rile no more, 
and the rarefaftion can be carried no farther, 
however delicate the barrel valve may be ; but in 
this pmnp the next ftroke will raife the gage to 
■29*9^, and the pifton valve will again rife as foon 
as the piftoir gets half way down the barrel. The 
Hmit to the r.trefaftion by this pomp depends 
chiefly on the fpace contained in the hoie LK ; 
and in the fpace bed of the pifton. When the 
p'fton is brought up to the top, and applied dole 
to it, thofe fpaccs remain filled with air of the or- 
dinary denfity, which will expand as the pifton 
defeends, and thus win retard the opening of the 
pifton valve. The rarefattion will flop when the 
elafticity of this fmail quantity of aiT, expanded 
fo as to fill the whole barrel (by the defeent of 
the pifton to the bottom,) is juft equal to the force 
requilite for opening the pifton valve. 

Another advantage attending this confttu&ion 
is, that in drawing up the pifton, we are not re- 
filled by the whole prcfTure of the air 7 bccanfc 
the air is rarefied above this pifton as well as be- 
low it, and the pifton is in precifely the fameftate 
of prelTiire as if connetfed with another pifton in 
a double pump. The refiftance to the afeent of 
the pifton is the excefs of the elafticity of the air 
above it over the elafticity of the air below : this, 
toward the end of the rarefa£lioo, i« very fmail, 
while the pifton is near the bottom of the barrel, 
but gr?. dually increafes as the pifton rifes, and re- 
duces the air above it into fmaller dimenfions, 
and becomes equal to the preflure of the atmo- 
fphere, when the air above the pifton is of the 
common denfity. If we (hould raife the pifton 
ftill farther, we muft co idenfe the air above it; 
but Mr S.r.caton has here made an ifTue for the 
air by a fmail hole in the top of the barrel, co- 
vered with a delicate valve. This allows the air 
to elcape, and (huts again as foon as the pifton 
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begins to defeend, leaving altnoft 2 perfect void 
behind it as before. 

This pump may be changed in a moment from 
a rarefying to acondcnfing engine, by fimply turn- 
ing the cocks at Q and T. While T communi- 
cates with the open air and Q with the receiver, 
it is a rarefying engine or air-pump : but wket.T 
communicates with the receiver, and Q with the 
open air, it is a eondenJSng engine. 

Fig . 14. Plate 278. reprefents Mr SmeatoiTi 
air-pump as made by Naimc. Upon a fofidbvc 
or table are fet up 3 pillars F, H, H : the pdiar F 
fupports the pump-plate A ; and the paiarv H, H, 
fupport the front or head, containing a brafi evg- 
wheel, which is turned by the handle B, zk 
works in the rack C fattened to the upper end ct 
the pifton rod. The whole is ftill farther ead? 
ftcady by two pieces of braft eb and oky vfc.d 
connect the pump-plate with the front, and knt 
perforations communicating between the hoir z 
in the middle of the plate and the barrel. BE * 
the barrel of the pump, firmly fixed to the table 
by ferews through its upper board: eficiii 
(lender brafs tube ferewed to the bottom of the 
barrel, and to the under hole of the horizorit*! 
canal c b. In this canal there ts 2 cock which o» 
pens a communication between the barrel md 
the receiver, when the key is in the pofitkv 
prefented here : but when the key is at ngfit 
angles with thi9 pofttion, this commomcafioa ft 
cut off. If that (vie of the key which is bm 
drawn next to the pump-plate be turned cot- 
ward, the external air is admitted into therreew- 
er ; but if turned inwards, the air is admitted 1*- 
to the barrel, gb is another (lender braft p* pc, 
leading from the difeharging vaive at to the 
rizontal canal b k, to the under fide of which r. 
is fere wed faft. In this horizontal canal t bat i* 
a cock n which opens a paffage from the beret 
to the receiver when the key is inthepMflua 
here drawn ; but opens a paffage from the hard 
to the external air when the key is turned ce% 1 
wards, and from the receiver to the external an 
when the key is turned inwards. Thu commu- 
nication with the external air is not imraedot', 
but through a fort of box i ; the ufe of this hri 
is to receive the oil which is dtfchaigcd throcah 
the top Valve g. In order to keep the pnmpugbr, 
and in Working order, it is proper fometirr.es to 
pour a table fpoonful of olive oil into the he**; 2 
of the pump plate, and then to work the pemp 
The oil goes along the conduit bedfe , get* irta 
the barrel and through the pifton valrc. wfecstbe 
pifton is prefled to the bottom of the barrel* asf 
is then drawn up, and forced through the 
charging valve g along the pipe g by the hon*^ 1 * 
tal pa 11 age b n, and finally into the box /. 7 to 
box has a fmail hole in its fide near the top**®' 
which the air efcapes. 

From the upper fide of the canal eb tbeitifa 
a (lender pipe which bends outward and 
turns downwards, and is joined to a frnafl fca, j 
which cannot be feen in this view. From the fc*- I 
tom of this box proceeds downwards the pp- I 
pipe of glafs, which enters the dftem of uexxsy I 
G fixed below. On the upper fide of the*be? I 
canal at* is feen a fmail flud, having 2 flmtpspc I 
of glafs projecting horizontally from it, ciefc h* I 

asi I 
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and parallel to the front piece of the pump, and 
reaching to the other canal. This pipe is clofe at 
the farther end, and has a {mall drop of mercury 
cr oil in it at the end «. This ferves as a gage in 
condenling, indicating the degree of condensation 
by the place ot tlic drop : For this drop is forced 
aiong the pipe, condenting the air before it in the 
fame degree that it is condenfed in the barrel and 
receiver. 

In conftru&ing this pump, Mr Smeaton intro- 
duced a method of joining together the different 
pipes and other pieces, which has great advanta- 
ges ovct the ufual manner of fere wing them to- 
gether with leather between, and which is now' 
much ufed in hydraulic and pneumatic engines. 
The manner in which the exhaufting gage is join- 
ed to the horizontal du£b eh, is this: The piece 
hip, in fig. 15, is tlie fame with the little cylinder 
obfervablc on the upper fide of the horizontal ca- 
nal cd, in fig. 14. The upper part hi is formed 
into an outlide fcrew, to fit the hollow fcrew of 
the piece deed. The top of this laft piece has a 
hole in its middle, giving an cafy paifage to the 
bent tube tba,l 0 as to nip along it with freedom* 
To the end c of this bent tube is foldercd a piece 


Hi contrived another, which could be carried 
to any degree of fenfibiiity. It confided of a glafs 
body A (Jig. 1 6,) of a pear (bape, and therefore 
called the pear+gage. This had a fmall projecting 
orifice at B, and at the other end a tube CD, 
whofe capacity was the 100th part of the capacity 
of the whole vdfcl. This was fufptnded at the 
flip-wire of the receiver, and there was fet below 
it a fmall cup with mercury. When the pump 
was worked, the air in the pear-gage was rarefied 
aiong with the reft. When the rarefaction wj* 
brought to the degree intended, the gage was let 
down till B reached the bottom of the mercury. 
The external air being now' let in, the mercury 
was raifed into the pear, and flood at fomc height 
E in the tube CD. The length of this tube being 
divided into 100 parts, and thole numbered from 


D, it is evident that will exprtfs the degree 


of rarefaction which had been produced when 
the gage was immerfed into the mercury c or if 


DC be one loath of the whole capacity, and be 
divided into 100 parts by a fcale annexed to it, 


each unit of the fcale will be one io,oooth of the 


whole. 


of brafa cfg , perforated in contimiatios of the 
tube, and having its end ground flat on the top 
of the piece hip, and aHo covered with a flip of 
thin leather (trained acrofs it and pierced with a 
hole in the middle. It is plain from this form, 
that if the furfacc fg be applied to the top of h i, 
and the cover dee d be ferewed down on it, it will 
draw or prefs them together, fo that no air can e- 
fcape by the joint, and this without turning the 
whole tube r ha round, as is neceflary in tlie ufual 
way. This method is now adopted for joining 
together the conducting pipes of tlie machines for 
extinguifhing fires, an operation which was ex- 
tremely troublefome before this improvement. 

The conduit pipe E efe {fig. 14.) is fastened to 
the bottom of the barrel, and the difeharging pipe 
gh to its top, in the fame manner. But to return 
to the gage, fig* 15 \ the bent pipe e ha ejpters the 
box / t near one fide, and obliquely, and the gage 
pipe q r is inserted through its bottom towards the 
oppolite fide. The ufc of this box is to catch any 
drops of mercury which may fometimes be da (bed 
up through the gage pipe by an accidental oscilla- 
tion. This, by going through the paflafcca of the 
pumpt, would corrode them* and would a£t par- 
ticularly on the joints, which arc generally foldercd 
with tin. When this happens to an air-pump, it 
mutt be cleaned with the moft {crupulpus attea- 


This ingenious contrivance has been the means 
of making fome very curious and in port ant dis- 
coveries, which engage the attention of philofo- 
phers. By this gage Mr Smeaton found, that his 
pump frequently rarefied ioog , 10,000, my 
xoo,ooo times. But though he in ev< ty inflancc 
{aw the great fciperiority of his pump above all 
others, he often found irregularities which he 
could not explain, and a want of corrtfpondence 
between the pear and the barometer gages v hch 
puzzled him. ■ T he pear page frequently indicat- 
ed a prodigious rarefaction, when the barometer 
yrage would not fhow more than 600. The&? phe- 
nomena excited the curiofity of philofophers, 
w ho were making much ufe of the air-pump in 
their researches, and were deeply interdled in e- 
very thing connected with the powers of elaflic 
fluids. Mr Nairne, a moft accurate philofophi- 
cal inftniment-maktr, made a variety of experi- 
ments to examine and compare Mr Smeaton’^ 
pump writh tbofe of the u{uai continuation. This 
rigorous comparifon difeovered ftwcral circum- 
flaneca in the conftitution of the atmofpheric air, 
and its relation ^o other bodies, which are of the 
utmoft importance in the operations of nature. 
^Ve (hall mention fuch only as relate to the ope- 
ration of the air-pump in extracting ai a hom the 
receiver. 


tion, otherwife it will be quickly deftroyed. 

It is reckoned a very fine pump of the ordinary 
conftraCtion which will rarefy aoo times, or raiie 
the gage to 20*85, the barometer ftanding at 30. 
But Mr Smeaton's pump, even after long ufiitg, 
raifed it to 19*95, which is equivalent to rarefying 
600 times. When in fine order, he found no* 
bounds to its rarefaction, frequently railing the 
gage as high as the barometer ; and he thought its 
performance Co perfect, that the arometcr-gage 
was not fufliciently delicate for meafuring the rare- 
faction. He therefore fabftituted the fypfion gage 
already defcribed, w hich he gives fomc rcafons for 
preferring ; but even this he four-J not fufliciently 


Mn Najrne difeovered, that when a little wa- 
ter, or even a bit of paper damped with water, 
was expofed under the receiver of Mr £mc*ton’s 
air-pump, when in the moft perfect condition, 
raifing the mercury in the baromtUr-gage to 
49*95 he could not make it rife abovt 29*8 if 
Fahrenheit's thermometer indicated the tempera- 
ture 47°, nor above 29*7 if the thermometer flood 
at 55 0 *, and that to bring the gage to this height 
and keep it there, the operation of the pump muft 
be continued long after tlve water had difappear- 
ed or the paper become peifeCHy dry. lie found 
that a drop of fpirits, or paper moifttned with 
fpirits, could not in thofe circum fiances allow 


fcnfibk. 


the mercury in the gage to rife to near that height: 


Uuuu a 


the 
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and thfft'fimUar fcffe&s followed from admitting 
3ny volatile body whatever into the receiver or 
any part o f ‘ the apparatus. This fhowed him at 
or.ee how improper the dire&ions were which 
had been given by Gureicke, Boyle, Giavcfande, 
dnd others, for fitting up the air-pump for expe- 
riment, by foaking the leather in water, covering 
fhe joints with water, or in (bort, admitting wa- 
fer or any other volatile body near it. 

He therefore took his pumps to pieces, cleaned 
them of all moifture by heat, and then leathered 
them anew with leather foaked in a mixture of 
olive oil and tallow, from which he had expel- 
led all the wafer it ufually contains, by boiling it 
fill the firft frothing was over. When the pumps 
were fitted up in this manner, he uniformly found 
that Mr Smcaton** pump rarefied the gage to 
*9*9 5, and the beft common pump to 19 87, the 
firft of which he computed to indicate a rarefac- 
tion to 600, apd the other fo 2jo. But in this 
Bate he again found thaf a piece of damp paper, 
leather, wood. See. in the receiver, reduced the 
performance as before. The molft remarkable 
phenomenon was, that when he ufed the pear* 
page with the pump cleared from ali moifture, it 
indicated the fame degree of rarefaction with the 
barometer-gage : but when he expofed a bit of 
-paper moiftencd with fpirits, and thus reduced he 
rarefaction of the pump to what he called 50, the 
barometer-gage handing at *9*49 the pear-gage 
indicated a rarefaCfion' exceeding 100,000 ; in 
Aiort, it was not meafiirabk; and this phenome- 
non was almqft conftaut. Whenever he exnofrd 
nny fubftance fqfctpuble qf evaporation, he found 
the rarefaction indicated by the barometer-gage 
•greatly reduced, while that indicated by the pear- 
•gage was prodigioufly increafed ; and both thefe 
-efteCts were more remarkable as the fubjcCt w« 
of e after evaporation, or the temparament of the 
air of the chamber was warmer. 

- This uniform refult fuggefted the true caufe. 
Water bods at the temperature 21 a, that is, it is 
then converted into a vapour which is permanent- 
ly elaftic while of that temperature, and itaelafti- 
city balances the preflmc of the atmofphere. Jf 
this piefl’ure be d>mmUhtd by rarefying the air 
above it, a lower temperature will now allow it 
to be converted into elaftic vapour, and keep it 
jn that ftate. Water \ynl boil jp the receiver of 
an air-pump at the temperament 96, or even un- 
under it* Bhilolophers did not think of examin- 
g the ftate of the vapour in temperatures lower 
than what produced ebullition. But it now ap- 
pears, that in much lower heats than th » the fu- 
penicial water is converted into elaftic vapour, 
which continues to exhale from it as long as the 
water lafts ; and, fuppiyfttg the place of air in 
the receiver, exerts the fame elatticity, and hui- 
titrs the mercury from rifiog in the gage, io the 
i true manner as fo much aii of equal elaiticity 
would have jjone. - . 

When Mr Nairne was exhibiting thefe experi- 
ments to the Hon. tfcnry Cayeodifh in 1776, this 
gentleman informed him that it appeared from a 
feries of experiments made by bis father Lord 
jJharlea pavendifti, that when water is of the 
temperature 71°, it is converted into vapour un- 
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der any prefTtWc lef* tbau ^‘of an inch of meresrr, 
and at 41 0 it brtomes vapour when the prdfim 
is lefs than i of an inch. Even mercury evapo- 
rates in this manner when all preiTure ts rctaowi 
A dewy appearance is frequently obterrrd com- 
ing the iufide of- the tube of a barometer, vtor 
we ufualiy fuppofe a vacuum. This dew,vhea 
viewed through a microfcopt, appears to be afet 
of detached globules of mercury, and upas b- 
dining the ttibe fo that the rotrenry mayaicr*-! 
along it, thefe globules will be ali licked ip, and 
the tube become clear. The dew wbnrh tmedit 
was the vapour of the mercury coudcnfcd fcy the 
fide of the tube ; and it is never obfervrd kit 
when one fide is expofed to a (tream ot cold ur. 

Ab to the vapour in the air-pump receiver, s 
long as the water continues to yield it, fcaf 
continue tu work the pump; and it will be 0 m- 
ttnuaily abftra&ed by the barrels and d’lcharnd 
in the form of water, becaufe it coiUples as taxi 
is expofed to the external preifurc. All tfeu 
while the gage will not indicate any more nitu- 
rioii, "becaufe the thing immediately indicated by 
the barometer-gage is diminiftxd ti*faatu idski 
does not happen here. When ail the water srtaeh 
the temperature of the room can keep ctalfcc ba 
evaporated under a certain preilure, liippofe \ ao 
inch of mrreury, the gage Banding at 39*5, Lk 
vapour wl ' v b now' fills the receiver expand*, asi 
by its ditnmiflud elafticity the gage nfrs au 4 
now tome more water which had been attached to 
bodies by chemical or corpuicular attrartwa u 
detached, and a new fupply continues to tappet! 
the gage at a greater height ; and this goes an 
continually fill almoft all has been abftrstted: but 
there will remain fome which 1:0 art can ukri- 
way ; for as it partes through the barrels, and get* 
between the pifton and the top, it fuccrlhvc. yea- 
lapfe* into water during the afeent of the pi to 
"And again expands into vapour when vrepc^tAc 
pifton down again. Whenever this happen tfatt 
is an end of the rarefaction. 

While this operation is going on, the air coea 
out along wkh the vapour ; but we cannot fay » 
what proportion. If it were always uvifomuy 
mixed with the vapour, it would dimmiBinp« 41 y; 
but this does not appear to be the cafe. Tbm* 
♦a certain period of rarcfa&ion in which atranMt 
cloudiness is perceived in the receiver. Tbn is 
watery vapour formed 3 * that degree of rarefac- 
tion, mingled with, but not diftotvrd in* or muted 
with, ihe air, otherwife it wonld be tnudpsrest. 
-A limilar cloud will appear if damp air be admit- 
ted fuddenly into an exhauftrd receiver. The va- 
pour, which formed an Uniform tranfpanefit maa 
wirh the air, is either fudcknly expanded and thus 
detached from the other ingredient, or is fadden- 
iy let go by the air, which expands more than i 
doe?. Different compofitiohs of air exhibit w 
markable differences in this rclped. But we fe 
from this and other phenomena, that the mr id 
vapour are not always intimately united; mi 
therefore wiU not always* be drawn out together 
by tbc air-pump. But let them be evrr fo ctw- 
fufedly blended, the air rnuft come out along w <1 
the vapour, and its quantity remaining »n tbc ic- 
ccivcr muft be prodigioufly criomuilicd by this ah 
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locution, probably, much more than could be* 
b;ul theneceiver only contained pure air. 

As the air ami vapour are continually drawn off 
from the receiver, the air m the pear gage expands 
md goes off wtth it. YVe lhai! iuppole that the 
generated vapour hinders the gage from nfinp be* 
fund 29*5. During the continued working of the 
>unrip, the air in the pear, whole elafticity is 0.5, 
lowly mixes w ith the valour at the mouth ot the 
>ear, and the mixtme even advances into its in- 
ide, fo that it the pumping be long enough con* 
inued, what is in the pear t* nearly of the fame 
ompofition with what 13 to the receiver, conhfi* 
ug perhaps of 20 parts of vapour and one part of 
jr, all of the elafticity of o 5. When the pear is 
lunged into the mercury, and the external air al- 
jwed to get into the receiver, the mercury riles 

1 the pear-gage, and leaves not _L, but ? 

60 60X20 

r — L-, of it filled with common air, the vapour 
1200 

aving col lap led into an inviliWe atom of water, 
'hus the pear-gage will indicate a raref.ufbon of 
:co, while the barometer-gage only fhowed 60, 
ut i«, (howed the elaft'city of the included fub- 
3 nee dimimlhed 60 ti?ne<. The conciuliun to 
c drawn from thefe two mcafures(the one of the 
Ktdaidion of air, and the other of the diminution 
f eufticity) is, that the matter with which the re- 
nver was filled, immediately before the rtadmif- 
un of the air, conlidcd of one part or incondcn- 

bie tir, and H?2 f or 10 parts of w atciy vapour. 

6c 

'he only obfeure part of this account is what ro- 
tes to the compolitiou of the mitur which til- 
d the pear-gage, before the adintlTi #» of the mer- 
Jry. It is not eafy to fee huw the vapour of the 
edver comes in hy a nairow mouth while the 
r 1 j coming out by the fame paffage. Accoril- 
g y it requires a •wry long time to produce this 
dreme rarefaction 111 the pear.tMge ; and there 
t great irregularities in any (wo fuel-ceding ^x- 
rirr.cuts, as may be lien by looking at Mr 
time's account of them in Philo;. Tnwf. Vol. 
XVII. Souk vapours appear to have mixed 
uch more readily w-ith the air than others; and 
ere arc ioine unaccountable cafes w-here vitriolic 
id and lu'phurcous bodies were included, in 
aicrfi the diminution of dcitiity indicated by the 
ar-ga^c was uniformly kl\ than the diminution 
dndicily indicatid by the barometer-gage. It is 
jug!* lor us to have cilahluhcd, by ipiqueftion- 
it this pro iuttum of tlaftic vapour, and 

* uccefUty of attending to it, both in the con- 
action of the air-pump and in drawing rcfults 
'ii experiments exhibited in it. 

Mr Smeatords pump, when in good order* and 
tettiy free from ail moifturt, will in dry wea- 
r rar cty air about 600 times, railing the baro- 
ter-gage to within Vcr of an inch of a fine haro- 
ter. This wa» a performauwe fo much fupc- 
r to that of all others, and by means of Mr 
irne’s experiments opened fo m w a fiejd of nit- 
ration, that the air-pump once more became a 
d’al iiiftriuncnt among the experimental philo- 
hcr*. The caufes al its fuperioiity were alfo 
Ji/tiuct, tint ai tilts were immediately excited 
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to a farther improvement of the rftachibe ; fo that 
this becomes a wcw ti*> c » in its hiftory. 

Tbc re is, how ever, one imperfection which Mr 
Smcaton has not ait-.mpted to remove. The difi* 
charging valve is (till o f med again ft the preffure 
of the atmolpherc. Mr Smcaton, in his ingenious 
confirmation, has greatly diminilhed, but has not 
annihilated,! the obftruttions to the paffage of the 
air from the receiver into the barrel. His fucceft 
ctu-iiuraged fan her attempts. One the firft and 
motl ingenious was that of Prof. Kuffci of the u- 
niverfity of Edinburgh, who about 1770 cooftruc- 
ted a pump in w hich both cocks ami valves were 
avoided. But the death of the ingenious author 
put a Hop 10 the improvements by which he exr 
petted to h ive brought it to pcrfettion ; and. wc 
have heard of none who has hnee attempted tt 
complete it. 

In the 7 jul volume of the Philof. Tranf \ Mr Ti- 
berius Cavallo has given the description of an 
air-pump contrived and executed by Meffrs. Haas 
and Rurter, inllrumcnt-nihkers in London, where 
tbH’e artifts have revived Guericke’s method of 
opening the bariel-vaive during the laft firokes of 
the pump by a force aCt.ng from without. We 
iliali only iufert fo much ot this drfrription as re- 
lates to this (lifiingmfinng circumfiance : Pig. ly 
reprefents a fcCtion of the l>oitom of the barrel, 
where AA is the barrel and 11 B the bottom^ 
which has in its middle a hot low cylinder CCEK, 
projecting about half an inch iMto the barrel .at 
CC, and extending a good way downwards tv 
FF. The fpace between this projection and the 
iiiles of the barrel is filled up by a biafii ring D 1 X 
over the top of which is (trained a piece or oiled 
iiik EE, which performs the office of a valve, co- 
vering the hole CC. But this hoie is filled up by 
a piece of brafs, or rathtr an affcmblagr of p’cees 
icrewed together GGIllIll. It conlilU of thuc 
projecting tilicts or Uioutders CIO, HII, II, which 
form two hollows between them, and which are 
filled with rings of oiled leather OO, l‘I\ finely 
icrewed together. The extreme fillets GG, If, 
are of equal diameter with the iulide of the cylin- 
der, (b as to fill it exactly, and the whole fluffed 
w-ith oiled leather, Hide up and down without al- 
lowing any air to pafs. . The middle fillet Hi l is 
not fo broad, but thicker. In the upj'cr hlkt 
GG there is formed st (hallow dilh aboi^t -J of au 
inch deep and ^ wide. This dilh is covered with 
1 thin plate, pierced with a grating like Mr Smea- 
ton’s valve-plate. There is a perforation VX along 
the axis of this piece, which has a paffage out at 
one tide II, thiough the middle fiiict. Oppolite 
to this paffage, and in the fide of the cylinder 
CCFE, is a hole M, comrmifiicating with the con- 
duit pipe MN, which Wads to the receiver. Into 
the lower end of the perforation in ferewed the 
pin Kf., whole tail L palles through the cap Eli. 
The tail L is connected with a lever Hy, move- 
able round the joint Q. This ievi r ispuihed up- 
ards by a fpring, and thus the whole piece is kept 
in contact with the flip of oiled lilk or valve EK. 

Now iuppol^ .1 void formed in the barrel by 
drawing up the pilton ; the elafticity of the air in 
tne receiver, in the pipe NM, jpid in the paliage 
XV, will prds 00 the great lurf.ice of the valve 
expofed through the grating, will raife it, and thg 

pump 
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pump wiil perform preciftly as Mr Smeaton’s 
does. But fuppofe the rarefaction to have been 
fo long continued, that the air is no longer able 
to raitc the valve ; thi^> will be fern by tlu mercury 
rifcng no more in the pump-gage. When this is 
perceived, the operator mult prefs with his foot 
on the end H of the lever RQ. This di aws down 
the pin KL, and with it the whole hollow plug 
with its grated top. And thus mlUad of railing 
the valve from its plate, the plate is here drawn 
down from the valve. The air now gets in with- 
out obltruCtion, and the rarefaction proceeds as 
long as the pitton riles. When it is at the top of 
the barrel, the operator takes his foot from the 
lever, and the fprmg prelUs up the plug again 
and {huts the valve. The pifton rod palles 
through a collar of leather, ns in Mr Smcaton’s 
pump, and the air is finally difch.irgcd through an 
outward valve in the top of the band. This is 
An ingenious contrivance, fimilar to what was 
adapted by Guerickf. himlelf; and we have no 
doubt of thefe pumps performing extremely weil 
if carefully made; and it teems not difficult to 
keep the plug perfectly air-tight by fupplymg plen- 
ty of oil to the leathers. Mr Cav.illo, in the Phi I of. 
Tran/. i;Sj, fays, that when it had been long tiled 
it had, in l’ome experiments, rarefied 600 times. 

Aim in* lbli at the removing the obit ruction . to 
the entry of the air from the receiver into the bar- 
rels Mr Prince, an American, has con Unified a 
pump in which there is no valve or cock what- 
ever between them. In tliis pump the pill on rod 
palTes through a collar of leathers, and the air is 
finally difcharged through a valve, as in the two 
lift. But great inconveniences were experienced 
from the oil filiations of the mercury m the gage. 
As foon as the pifton comes into the ciftern, thv 
air from the receiver immediately rufhes into the 
barrel, and the mercury ff-.ont Up in f he gage, 
and gets into a Hate of oU illation. The fuhfe- 
nueut rife of the piffon wdi frequently keep time 
with the id ofciilatinn, and mcreafe it. The de- 
scent of the pifton produce s a downward ofciiJa- 
tion, by allowing the air below it to colUpfe ; and, 
by improperly timing the ftrokes, this ofciijatmn 
becomes fo peat as to make the nvrcurv enter 
the pump. To prevent this, and a greater irre- 
gularity of workmg as a condenser, valves were 
put in tlie pffton : but as thete lequire force to 
open them, the addition kerned rather to inercafe 
the evil, by rendering the ok illations more linv.d- 
taneous with the ordinary rate of woiking. Be- 
sides all this it appears, likewife of very difficult 
execution. It has many long, flender, and crook- 
ed paffiigts, which mnft be drilled through broa l 
plates of hrak, fame ot them appearing icarcely 
practicable : fo that it appears rather a fnpgcftion 
of theory than a thing warranted by its actual per- 
formance. 

Mr Lavoisier and the mruralilts, who were 
occupied with him in the inv» ftigation of the diffe- 
rent Ipecies of gas dikiigaged from bodies in clie- 
mic.il operations, contrived an air-pump which 
bas great app* arerce of limplicity, and, being very 
different from all others, imrits a description. Jt 
conlills of two birrtds /, ”?. /■,?. ig. with f< died pif- 
tons k k. The pump plate ah is pierced at its 
c litre - with a hole which branches towards c„vh 
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of tlie barrels, as reprefented by ci, ct. fierce, 
the plate and the barrels flidcs another j»k:c <, 
pierced in the middle with a branched hoc o,. 
ami near the ends with t wo hole? bb,r,wxr t 
from itb under iide to the ends. The ficiet ;r. l; - 
two plates are fo adjufted, that when the 
h i is drawn fo far towards b that the ho’ni&v 
within the barrel m, the branch df of the lit r 
the middle plate coincides with the brar.co ci i 
the upper plate , and the holes r, ^ arc tnut. T‘l» 
a communication is effabliOied between tht Li: 
/ and tru: receiver on the pump-plate, and sc’vrti 
the barrel m and t be external air. Inihi>n:r.o 
the barrel / will exhautt, and m will fc- . 
When the piffon of / is at its mouth, ard 
m touches its bottom, the Aiding plitc u t’:.d 
over to the other tide, fo that m com!fiuuz.» 
with the receiver through the pal 
communicates with the* air by the p 2 ti.»gn .* 
This Hiding plate performs the office of 4 c* •• - 
a very beautiful and Ample manner, ard d 
tons apply dole to the ends ot the Itfnc, 1 * 
to expel the whole am, the pump willk 
It works, indeed, aminft tht whole prciioTctfv.: 
external air. But this may be aveuid b> 
valve?, on the holes /% i ; and thelV can due- 
becaufe the air remaining in thtm uocr g&ai 
i;;to the barrel till tJic pilton he at the fincrr - 
and the exauftion of that ftroke ccinpkted- B~ 
the Left workmen of London think toi? it w- •• 
incomparably more difficult to execute 'L cm 
(for it is a cock of unulual form), infuebas*^ 
that it lhall be air tight and yet move wrth 
ble cafe, and that it is much more liable to vis- 
ing look than common cocks. It muShw. 
be acknowledged to be ingenious, and 
geff to an intelligent arlill a method of cuoy -7 
common conical cocks upon one axi- f*' * • v " 
fwer the fame purposes much more 
The laff improvement which we 
is that publifhcd by Mr Cuth brrtfon» 
iuffrumciit-maker in Ainftcrdam. 
given fuch evidences of its perfection, thi *^’ 33 
hardly expefi or with for any tiling raorccoo^- 
But the fame conffirufiion was invented,#^ 
jnrt, executed, before the trd of 
1 L\ n 1 1.1 Ruth r . k r o :e d , prokffnr of ho'iL'; . 
u»:i\ertity of Edir.burgli, w ho was then fi.' •• •■' 
experiments on the production of air u-i. •- 
con.buftion of bcnlies in cuntadt with ritrt, r*- 
who was vaftly dclirous of procuring a » CRjn :‘ 
plete abffrafiion of pure aerial matter than ^ 
he effected by Mr Smcatoi/s pump. ^ 
tor's diiuTtation on this fuhjedt, wayrad ^ 
jveriod in the Philofophicd Society of 

In it the Dofior appeared fully appfftd ode- 

iltcncc of pure vital air in the nitrous i0L * m 
chief ingredient, and as the caulc of ^ ^ 
markable phenomena, aud to want but a ^ 
the difooveries w hich have* eternized tlie ^ J 
Lav/i;sier, He was part icularly anxio’U- 
tain apart this diffinguifhing ingredient i- 
poiirion, and, for this purpofe, toahltn^ 1 ' 
pletdy from the velfd in which he 
examination, every particle of elaftic * 

Robifon propofed to him to cover the 
Mr Smcaton’s pifton with fome c’viimr z * ^ 
which fnould take hold of the bottom ^ f; ^ 
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fort it when the pifton was drawn up. A few 
lays after, Dr Rutherford ihowed him a drawing 
if a pump, having a conical metal valve in the 
►ottorn, funiiflitd with a long flender wto%, flid- 
ii $ in the intkle of the pift on-rod with a gentle 
rittion, fufficicnt for lifting the valve, and fecured 
gainft all chance of failure by a fpring a-top, 
vhieh took hold of a notch in the infide of the 
>ifton-rod about a quarter of an inch from the 
ower end, fo as certainly to lift the valve during 
he laft quarter of an inch of the pifton’s motion, 
king an excellent mechanic, he had executed a 
uhe on this principle, and was fully fatisfied with 
ts performance. But having already confirmed 
m dodrines refpeding the nitrous acid by incon- 
rcvatible experiments, his wifhes to improve the 
ir-pump loft their incitement, and he thought no 
nore of it ; and not long after this, the ardour of 
he philofophers of the Teylerian Society at Haer- 
rm and Amfterdam excited the etforts of Mr 
'uthbertfon, their inftrument* maker, to the fame 
•urpofe, and produced the moil perfect air-pump 
bat has yet appeared. The following defenption 
f it, and its performance is given in the inven- 
ts own words : 

Sect. III. Of Mr Cuthbertson’s Air-Pump. 

Fig. 19, plate CCLXXIX, gives a perfpedive 
iew of this pump, with its two principal gages 
:rtwed into their places. Thcfe need not be ufed 
ogethcr, except in cafes wheic the utmoft exad- 
cfs is required. In common experiments one of 
firm is removed, and a ftop-ferew put in its place. 
Vhen the pear gage is ufed, a fmall round plate, 
a which the receiver may ftand, mull be firft 
:rcwed into the hole at A; but this hole is flop- 
ped on other occafions with a ferew. When all 
he three gages are ufed, and the receiver is ex- 
aufted, the ftop-ferew B, at the bottom of the 
ump, muft be unferewed, to admit the air into 
he receiver; but when they are not all ufed, 
itlier of the other ftop-ferews will anfwer this 
lurpole. Fig, 20 reprefents a crofs-bar for pre- 
toting the barrels from being ftiaken by working 
be pump or by any accident. Its place in Jig, 19 
i reprefented by the dotted lines. It is confined 
3 its place, and kept clofe down on the barrels by 
ivo flips of wood NN, which muft be drawn out, 
s well as the ferews OO, when the pump is to 
e taken afunder. The other figures exhibit a 
:dion of all the working parts of the pump, ex- 
ept the wheel and rack, in which there is nothing 
ncommon. 

Fig. a 1. is a fedion of one of the barrels, with 
II its internal parts ; and fig, ai, a 3, 24, and 25, are 
itferent parts of the pifton, proportioned to the 
ze of the barrel and to one another. The pifton 
nd barrel are 1*65 inches in diameter. In fig. ax. 
ID reprefents the barrel, F the collar of leathers, 
j a hollow cylindrical veflel to contain oil. R is 
lfo an oil-veflel to receive the oil which is drawn, 
long with the air, through the hole a a 9 when the 
ifton is draw n upwards ; and, when this is full, 
be oil is carried over with the air, along the tube 
', into the oil-velTel G. * c is a wire which is 
riven upwards from the hole a a by the paflage 
f the air ; and as foon as this has elcaped, it falls 
own again by its own weight, lhuts up the hole, 
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and prevents afl return of the air into the barrel. • 
At d d are fixed two pieces of brafs, to keep the 
wire c e in a vertical direction, that it may accu- 
rately ftiut the hole. H is a cylindrical wire or 
rod which carries the pifton I, and is made hol- 
low to receive a long wire g g y which opens and 
fhuts the hole I.; and on the other end of thr 
wire O is ferewed a nut, which, by flopping in the 
narroweft part of the hole, prevents the wiie from 
being driven up too far. This wire and ferew are 
more clearly Ren in fig. 22 and a 6 ; they Aide m * 
collar of leather r r, fig. 22 and 2$ in the middle 
piece of the pifton. Fig. 24 and 25 are the two 
mean parts which compofe the pifton, and, when 
the pieces 3 and 6 are added to it, the whole is 
reprefented by fig. 22. Fig. 25 is a piece of brafs 
of a conical form, with a moulder at the bottom. 
A long hollow ferew is cut in it, about ^ of its 
length, and the remainder of the hole, in which 
there is no ferew*, is of about the fame diameter 
with the ferewed part, except a thin plate at the 
end, which 19 of a width exactly equal to the thick- 
nefs of g g. That part of the infide of the conicat 
brafs in which no thread is cut, is filled with oiled 
leathers with holes through which gg can Aide 
ftiffly. There is alfo a male* ferew with a hole in 
it, fitted to g g fcrving to comprefs the leathers r r . 
In fig. 14 . a a a a is the out fide of the pifton, the 
infide of which is turned fo as exactly to fit the 
outfide of fig. 2 $• bb are round leathers about 60 
in number; cc is a circular piece of brafs of the 
fize of the leathers, and dd is a ferew ferying to 
comprefs them. The ferew at the end of fix. 23. is 
made to fit the ferew’ in fig. 25. Now if fig. 
be pufhed into fig. 25, this into fig. 24, and fig. 23, 
be ferewed into the end of fig 25, thefe will com- 
pofe the whole of the pifton, as reprefented in fig. 
2a. H in fig. 21 reprefents the fame part as H m 
fig. 22, and is that to which the rack is fixed. If, 
therefore, this be drawn upwards, it will caufe fig ^ 
25 to ftiut clofe into fig. 24, and drive out the air 
above it ; and when it ts puihed downward, it will 
open as far as the fhoulder a a will permit, and 
fuffer air to pafs through. A A fig. 27, is the re- 
ceiver plate, BB is a long fquare piece of brals, 
ferewed into the under tide of the plate, through 
which a hole is drilled correfponding to that in 
the centre of the receiver-plates and with three fe- 
male ferews If, bf e. 

The rarefaction of the air ki the receiver is 
effeded thus : — Suppofe the pifton at the bottom 
of the barrel. The infide of the barrel, from the 
top of the pifton to a, fig. 2 r, contains common air. 
When the rod if drawn up, the upper part of the 
pifton fticks faft in the barrel till the conical part 
conneded with the rod (huts the conical hole, and 
its ftioulder applies clofe to its bottom. The pif- 
ton is now ftiut, and therefore the <wl*>le is drawn 
up by the rack-work, driving the air before 
it through the hole a a y into the oil-veflel at R, and 
out into the room by the tube T. The pifton 
will then be at the top of the barrel at a, and the 
wire g g will ftand nearly as reprefented in the fi- 
gure juft raifed from the hole L, and prevented 
from rifing higher by t e nut O. During this 
'motion the air will expand in the receiver, and 
come along the bent tutor m into the barrel. 1 bus 
the barrel will be filled with air, wh*ch, as the pif- 

tUQ 
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ton rifes, will b$ rarefied in proportion as the ca- 
pacity of the receiver, pipes, a:;d barrcJ is to the 
barrel alone. When the pifton is moved down a- 
gain by the rack-work, it will force the conical 
part, fig 25, out of the hollow partly. 24 as far as 
the inoulders a a ; Jig. it will reft on a a Jig. 24, 
which will then be fo far open as to permit the 
air to pafs freely through it, while at the fame 
time the end of g g is forced againft the top of the 
hole, and lhuts it, in order to prevent any air from 
returning into the receiver. Thus the pifton, 
moving downwards, fuffers the air to pats out be- 
tween the fides of Jig. 14 and 25 ; and, when it is 
at the bottom of the barrel, w ill have the column 
of air above it 5 and, confcquently, when drawn 
upwards it will ihut, and drive out this air, and, 
by opening the hole L at the lame time, will give 
a free pallagc to more air from the receiver. This 
procefs being continued, the air of the receiver 
will be rarefied as far as its expqnjive power will 
permit . For in this machine there are no valves to be 
fpreed open by the elafticit]/of the air in the recei- 
ver, which at laft it is unable to effed. There is there- 
fore nothing to prevent the air from expanding to 
iU utmoft degree. 

As the air muft cfcape thro’ the difeharging paf- 
fage acyfig ax, againft the prefiure of a coiumu of 
oil and the w eight of the wire, it may be luppolcd, 
that there will remain in this pallage a quantity of 
ajr of confulerable denfity, which will expand 
again into the barrel during the defeent of the pi- 
fton, and thus put a ftop to the progrefs of rare- 
faction. This is the cafe in Mr Smeaton’s pump, 
and all which have valves in the pifton. But it is* 
the peculiar excellency of this pump, that what- 
ever be the denfity of the air remaining in a c, the 
rarefaction will Hill go*on. In proof of this, fup- 
pofe that the air contained in a c t is T '^- part of 
the common air which would fill the barrel, and 
that the capacity of the barrel is- equal to that of 
the receiver and paflages, and that the air in the 
receiver and barrel is of the fame denfity, the pif- 
ton being at the bottom of the barrel : The bar- 
rel will therefore contain T &§e parts of its natu- 
ral quantity, and the receiver th o j* Now let the 
pifton be drawn up. No air will be difeharged at 
a e, bccaufe it will contain the whole air which 
was in th- barrel, and which has now’ collapfed 
into its ordinary bulk. But this does not in the 
lea St hinder the air of the receiver from expanding 
into the barrel, and diffufing itfclf equally between 
both. Each will now contain re cu of their ordi- 
nary quantity when the pifton is at the top, and 
tfrrwill contain T ^ 7 as before, or T © 2*5* Now 
pulh down the pitton. The hole L is inftantly 
ihut, and the air in as, expands into the barrel, 
and the barrel now contains When the 

infton has reached the bottom, ret it be again 
drawn up. There will be difchar^ci 

through, r, and the air in the receiver will ag<»m 
be equally dulributed between it and the bairel. 

Therefore the receiver will now contain 2 - — * 

IOOO‘ 

When the pifton reaches the bottom, there wiil - 

be-LL*. in the barrel. When again drawn up to 

2000 

the top, there will bc-^i- difeharged, and the re- 
jooq 
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cctver will contain -Li- ; and when the pifton 
1O00 

reaches ihe bottom, there will bc—± At the 1 

^ IOOO 

n> 5 I 

next ftroke the receiver will contain only 

IOCO I 

&C. & C. I 

Thus it appears, that notwithftanding the 
which always expands back again out of | 

the hole a c into the barrel, the rarity of the airra 
the receiver will be doubled at every ftroke. ' 

There is therefore no need of a fubfidiary »r- 
p li nip at c, as in the American air-pump, and 1 z 
the Swcdilh attempt to improve SmeatouV" 

In ufing this air-pump no particular dire&ico 
are neceflary, nor is any peculiar care necefrr 
for keeping it in order, except that tbc oiUdL 
A be always kept about half full of eiL Waci 
the pump has ftood long w ithout being ufed, % 
will be proper to draw a table-fpoonful of oihe- 
oil through it,* by pouring it into the hole :n iu 
middle’of the receive r-p late, when the piftos i?:: 
the bottom of the barrel. Then by working ft 
pifton, the oil willbe drawn through all the pan 
of the pump, and the furplus will l>e driven throcc’* 
the tube T into the oil-vefTel G. Near the tape: 
the pifton-rod at H there is a hole which let* fact 
oil into the infuie of the rod, w hich gets £ :V 
collar of leathers r r, and keeps the w ire ? ? * 

tight. 

When the pump is ufed for condenfatic- ?:di* 
fame time that it rarefies, or Separately, tiepicc 
containing tne bent tube T muft: In: iccioud.ii ! 
fig 28. put in its place, and fixed by its ftreft - 
Fig. 28. as drawn in the plate* is interred fur 3 
double barrelled pump. But fur a tingle Urn- 1 
•only one piece is ufed, reprefented by 5 c j, the 
double piece being cut off at the dotted Ime 
In this piece is a female threw to receive 
of a long lirafs tube, to which, a bladder .2 S-i- 
eient for tiie experiment of condcn&ticx • os i 
glafs, properly ftcuied for this pnrpok, sluS-V 
iciewed. Tlren the air which is abfirschd 
the receiver on the pump-plate will be fc-rred 
the bladder or glafs. But it tlie pump be Joubk. i 
the apparatus fig. 8. is ufed, and th*. long 
tube lcrewcd on at c. Fig. 29. and 30 icgrrftr*. 
the two gages, which will be fafticiently cxpid> 
ed afterwards. Fig. 29. is ferewed into *^11 
into the ferew at the other end of c rig. r 
iig. 30. into the ferew’ ab fig. 27. h it be ukd*' 
a linglc pump, either to raiei’y or condenie, 
fcrew r ly, which faftens the rack to the piftun-rei 
H, muft be taken out. Then tinning £he wires 
till II is deprclfed as low as pofiiblc, the nuciutt. 
w ill be fitted to exhauft as a tingle pump ; ai d a j 
it be required to eondenfe, the dilution in par- ' 
graph ;th Sect 1 , muft be oLftrvui with rvg£* , 
to the tube T, and fig. 28. 

“ I took (lays Mr Cuthbertfon) two barcrrrtc 
tubes of an equal bore with that fixed to tse 
puir.p. 1’hcle w’ere filled with mercury four timrs 
boiled. They were then com pared, and ftt^oda* 
achy at the lame height. The mercury in uee 
of them was boiled in it four times mere, wkb f 
out making any change in their height ; tr*ey wrs I 
therefore judged very perfevi. Oae ct thdr A 

uiimcritJ I 
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rrnncritd in the, ciftcm'of the pump-eage, and 
v* tuned rn a pofit ion para’Itl to it, and a shling 
r cale of one inch was attached to it. This fcale, 
kvhen the gage is ulcd, mu ft have its upper edge* 
ct equ;ft with the furface of the mercury in the 
soiled tube after fcxhauftion, a it! the difference be- 
:\veen the height of the mercury in this and in the 
other barometer tube may be obferved to the one 
loodth of an inch; and being dole together, no 
t rror arifes from their not heieg exactly vertical, if 
:hey are only parallel, (bee/g. gc. /V. 2Sc.) I ulld a 
id gage, which I ftuli call a double fyphen. (Sec 
%•. 29. lb,) This was alfo pia pared with the utmoft 
:arc. I Had a fcale fur mealuring the difference 
set ween the height of the columns in the two legs. 
Lt was an inch long, and divided as the former, 
tnd kept in a truly vertical pofition by lulpcnding 
t from a point with a weight hung to ft, as repre- 
Vnted in the figure. Upon comparing tl efe two 
pages, I always found them tii indicate the fame 
degree of rarefaction. I aifo tiled a pear gage, 
[fit. 16 ) though the moft imperfect of r.I!, to repeal 
the curious experiments of Mr Nairn c rrr.d others/’ 
When experiments require the utmoft rarefying 
power of the pump, the receiver mull not be 
placed on leather, either orlcd or foaked in water, 
is ufually done. The pump-plate and the edge 
st the receiver muft be ground very flat and true, 
ind this with very* fine emery, that ntf roiighnefs 
may remain. The plate of the pump muft then 
X‘ wiped very clean and very dry, and the receiver 
ubbed with a warm cloth trfl it become tlcdfric.il. 
The receiver being how fet on the plate, hog’s 
ard, either alone or mixed with a Ifttle oil, which 
' is been cleared of water by boiling, muft be 
Vi i cared round its out fide edge. In this condition 
be pump will rarefy its utmoft, and what dill re- 
mains in the receiver will be permanent air. Ora 
i* tic of this composition may be thinly fin eared 
\a the pump-pl.tte ; this will prevent all riiV of 
cratching it with the edge of the receiver. Lea- 
fier qf very uniform thicknels, long dried before 
1 lire, and web foaked in this Compofition, which 
uuft be cleared of alt water by the Krft boiling, 

• ill anfwer vefy well, and is expeditious,* when 
. eciven; .rre to be frequently flliftedi Other Jea- 
hers biould be at hand, foaked in a compofition 
containing a little rolin. Tiii* gives it a clamrri- 
>efs which renders it impermeable to air, and is 
cry proper at -all joints of the pump, and ail ap- 
>arntu.» for pneumatic experiments. As it v is im- 
x>.hblc to rer.dtv the pear-gage as dry as otlnT 
>aits of flic apparatus, there will be generally 
oiric vari dinu between this and the other gages. 

When it is only intended to Ihow tftfc utmoft 
>owcr of the pump, without aicertalning the qua- 
ity .f the rehdutnn, the receiver nay bo let on 
vet leather. I', in this condition, th'* air be fsre- 
icd as far as pofliblc, the l\phon ai d barometcr- 
;age will indicate a lefs degree of rare faction than 
n the former experiments. Hut tvlun the air is 
et in again, the pear-gage will point out a rare- 
act'on lbme thoufands of times greater than it did 
Hrfore. If the true quality of permanent air after 
'xhauftion be required, the pear-gaye will he near- 
ft the truth : tor when the air is rarefied to a cer- 
ain degree, the moiftened leather emits an expan- 
ible fluid, which, filling the receiver, forces out 
Yol. XVII. r.trT II. 
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the permanent air ; and the two firft gages indi- 
cate a degree of exhanftion which relates to the 
whole elallic matter remaining in the receiver, 17‘s. 
to the cxpanfible fluid together with the permanent 
air; whereas the pear gage points out the degree 
of exhanftion, with relation to the permanent air 
aler.c, which remain: in the receiver; for by the 
^reflate of the atr admitted into the receiver, the 
daftic vapour is reduced to its former bulk, which 
is imperceptible. 

Many bodha emit this elaftic fluid when the 
prel lire of the air is much diminiflicd ; a piece of 
leather, in its ordinary damp Rate, about an inch 
fquare, or a bit of green or <}ry wood, will fupply 
this for a great while. When fuch fluids have 
been' generated in any experiments, the piimp muft 
be carefully cleared of them, for they remain not 
only in the Receiver, but in the barrels and pa lu- 
ges, and will again expand when the exhauftiofi 
hits been carried far. The belt method of clearing 
the pump is to take a very large receiver, and, to 
ufe every precaution to exhacit it as far as poflible. 
Then the exgnr.fiblc matter lurking in th£ barrels 
and pafies will be diftiifed through the receiver al- 
fo, or Will be carried off along with its air* It wall 
be as much rarer than it was before, as the aggre- 
gate capacity of the receiver barrels and palles is 
larger than that ot the two laft. 

The performance of the pump mdy be eftima- 
ted by the 4 following experiments. The two' 
gages being ferewed into their places, ami the hole 
hi the receiver-plate (hut up, the pifmp Wau made 
to exfianft as far as it could. The mercury in the 
legs of the iyphon was only one 40th of ah ittfh 
out of fhe level, and that in the boiled barometer- 
tube one 40th of an inch higher than in the one 
ferewed to the pump. A ftatidard barometer 
then flood at yo inches, and therefore the’ pump 
rarefied the permanent air rroo times. This is 
twice as much as Mr Nairne found Mr Smeatoivs 
do in fts heft ft.ite.' Mr Cavallo feems rUfpofed to 
give a favourable account of and Hurter’s 
pump, ar.d it appears never to have exceeded 600 
timt!*. Mr Cnthbertfon has often found the mer- 
cury within one ioc-dth of an inch of the level irr 
the fyphon-gage, indicating 11 rarefaction of 3000 
■ To one end of a glafs tube, 1 inches diameter 
and $0 inches long, was fitted a brafs cap and 
collar of leather, through which a wire .res infert- 
rd, reaching about two inches within the tube. 
This was connected with the conductor of an e- 
K-Ctric machine. The other end wm ground flat 
and fet on the pump plate.' • VYht n the gages in- 
dicated a rm. teA.ion of ;oc, the light became- 
ftf-ady and uuifortn, ot a pale colour, though a lit- 
tle tinged with puiplc ; at 600 the light was of a 
*tprh d.iiky kite ; at 1 2 \X disappeared in the 
middle of the tube, and the tube conducted lo 
W( 11 that the prime condiufto- only gave fparks fo 
faint and limit as to be icarcely perceptible. Al- 
ter taking oft* the tube, amt nuu nig it as dry as 
pofhble, it was again connected with the conduc- 
tor,. which w is giving lpark:, two ; .v:hes long. 
WVn the air in it was rallied L timer, the 
fparks were of the fame length. Sometime** a 
pencil of light ctvtcJ along the tube. V\'hen the 
rarefaction was so, the lpark did not exceed an 
in .h, and li^h: ft reamed the 'vbolc length of the 
X x >. x »ubc 
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tube. When the rarefaction was 30, the fparks 
were half an inch, and the light rullicd along the 
tube in great dreams. When the rarefaClion was 
100, the fparks were about | long, and the light 
filled the tube in an uninterrupted body. When 
300, the appearances were as before. When 600, 
the fparks were one 10th, and the light was of a 
faint white colour in the middle, but tinged with 
purple toward the ends. When 1200, the light 
was hardly perceptible in the middle, and was 
tnuph fainter at the ends than before, but dill rud- 
dy. When 1400, which was the moft the pump 
could produce, fix inches of the middle of the 
tube were quite dark, and the ends free of any 
tinge of red, and the fparks did not exceed one 
40th of an inch. 

Although this noble inftrument originated in 
Germany, all its improvements were made in this 
kingdom. Both the mechanical and pneumatical 
principles of Mr Boyle’s pump were extremely 
different from the German, and in refpeCl of ex- 
pedition and conveniency, much fuperior. The 
double barrel and gage by Hawkesbee were ca- 
pital improvements, and on principle; and Mr 
Sme atom’s method of making the pifton work in 
rarefied air, made a complete change in the whole 
procefs. 

By this machine, we can make experiments ef- 
tablilhing and illuftrating the gravity and elafticity 
of the air in a much more peifpicuous manner, 
than could be done by the fpontaneous phenome- 
na of nature. It enables us in the firft place to 
fijpw the materiality of air in a very diftinCt man- 
ner. Bodies cannot move about in the atmofphere 
without difplacing it. This requires force ; and 
the refiftance of the air always diminifhes the ve- 
locity of bodies moving in it. A heavy body 
therefore has the velocity of its fall diminilhed ; 
and if the quantity of air difplaced be very great, 
the diminution will be very confiderable. This is 
the reafon why light bodies, fuch as feathers, fall 
very (lowly. Their moving force is very fmall, 
and can therefore difplace a great quantity of air 
only with a very fmall velocity. But if the fame 
body be dropped in vacuo, when there is no air to 
be difplaced, it falls with the whole velocity com- 
petent to its gravity. A guinea and a downy fea- 
ther, dropped at the fame inftant, by openiug the 
forceps wnieh holds them by means of the (lip- 
wire in the top of the receiver, will both reach the 
bottom at the fame inftant. 

We can now abftract the air almoft completely 
from a dry veflcl, fo as to know the preeife weight 
of the nir which filled it. The firft experiment 
we have of this kind, done with accuracy, is that 
of Dr Hooke, Feb. 10, 1664, when he found 114 
pints of air to weigh 945 grains. One pint of wa- 
ter was 8 t Y oz. This gives for the fpecific gra- 
vity of air one 850th very nearly. 

As we arc thus immerfed in a gravitating 
fluid, it follow;, that every body preponderates 
only with the excels of its own weight above 
that of the :iir which it difplaces; for e\cry bo- 
civ lofes by this immerfion the weight of the 
difplaced air. A cubic foot lofes about 5a t 
grains in frofty weather. We fee balloons even 
rw in the air, as a piece of cork rites in water. 
A mils of water which really contains 850 lb. will 
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load the fcale of a balance with 849 only, and will 
be balanced by about 849^ lb. of brad. This is 
evinced by a very pretty experiment, rvprtfented 
in Jig. 31. PL 279. A fmall beam is fufpended 
within a receiver. To one end of the beam is ap- 
pended a thin glafs or copper ball, clofe in even- 
part. This is balanced by a fmall piece of lead 
hung on the other arm. As the air is pumped 
out of the receiver, the ball will gradually prtpon- 
derate, and will regain its equilibrium whei the 
air is re-admitted. 

Some philofophers propofe, and actually ufr, a 
large globe of light make, fufpended at a beam, 
for a barometer. If its capacity is a cubic foot, 
I T V grains will indicate the fame change that is 
indicated by one ictb of an inch of an ordinary 
barometer. But a vefi’cl of this fize will load a 
balance too much to leave it diffidently fahbk 
to fmall changes of denfity. Befides, it is aftded 
by heat and cold, and would require a very trou- 
ble fo me equation to correct their effects. It may 
be worth while to attend to this in buying and 
felling precious commodities ; fuch as peris, di- 
amonds, filk, and fomc drugs. As they rep* 
nerally fold by brafs or leaden weights, the Kycr 
will have fome advantage when the air is heavy 
and the barometer high. On the other hard, he 
will have the advantage in buying gold vi fflff- 
cury when the air is light. The mcafcjg « 
time by pendulums is alfo dependent on thspoen* 
matical principle. As the accelerating force mi 
pendulum is not its whole weight, but the exetis 
of its w eight over that of the difplaced air, H W- 
lou'S that a pendulum will vibrate morcQcwlyo 
the air than in vacuo. A pendulum compoW<* 
lead, iron, and brafs, may be about 8400 tiao 
heavier than the air which it difplaces, wbea ft* 
barometer is at 30 inches and the thermos*® 
32°, and the accelerating force will be dimsibw 
-about one 16800th. This will caufe a id pesdu* 
lum to make about five vibrations Icftci&T 
than it would do in vacuo. Therefore to Cake* 
the accelerative power of gravity from the 
of a pendutum vibrating in the air, wt nuid nufr 
an allowance of o"*i7, or feventecn ioodih* of i 
fecond, per day, for every inch that thebaroa*® 
(lands lower than 30 inches. But we mu* & 
note the temperature of the air ; became ® 
air is warm it is lefs denfe when fupporting by £ 
elafticity the fame w eight of atraofpbere. ani ** 
mull know how much its denfity is dtfnicHbd b* 
an increafe of temperature. The coneftions® 
more complicated ; for the change of denaty a* 
feCls the refiftance of the air, and this afie&tc 
time of the vibration, by a law that isr.ot vd«~ 
aleertained. As far as w e cen determine ^ 
any experiments yet made, the change arifingnar 
the altered refiftance takes off about two ^ 
the change produced by the altered denfity, ** 
a iccond pendulum makes but three yibrat ^ r 
day more in vacuo than in the open air. 
a very unexpected refult ; but the expen®^' 
have neither been numerous nor very corn-7 
made. V 

The air-pump alfo allows us to lbowthee^f • 
of the prellure of the air in a great number * i% 
muling and inltru Clive phenomena. When the 
is abftraCted from the receiver, it is llrongly prtco- 
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to the plump-plate by the incumbent atmofphcre, 
and it lupports this great preflure in confequeuce 
of its circular form. Being equally comprefled on 
all Tides, there is no place where it (hould give 
way fooner than another ; but if it be thin, aud 
not very round, \yhich is fometimes the cafe, it 
will be crulhed to pieces. If we take a fquare 
thin phia 1 , and apply an exhaufting fyringe to its 
mouth, it will not fail being crulhed. 

As the operation of pumping is fomething like 
fucking, many of thefe phenomena are in common 
difeourfe aferibed to fuftion, a word much abufed ; 
and this abufe milleads the mind exceedingly in its 
contemplation of natural phenomena. Nothing 
is more ufiial than to fpeal; of the fusion of a fy- 
ringe, the fusion and draught of a chimney, &c. 
The following experiment puts the true caufc of 
the ftrong adhefion of the receiver beyond a doubt. 

Place a fmall receiver or cupping-glafs on the 
pump-plate without covering the central hole, as 
in fig. 32, PL 278, and cover it with a larger receiver. 
Exbault the air from it 5 then admit it as fuddenly 
as poflible. The outer receiver, which after the 
rarefadion adhered ftrongly to the plate, is now 
loofe, and the cupping-glafs will be found flicking 
faft to it. While the rarefaction was going on, 

! the air in the fmall receiver alfo expanded, efcaped 
from it, and was abftra&ed by the pump. When 
the external air was fuddenly admitted, it prefled 
on the fmall receiver, and forced it down to the 
plate, and thus fhut up all entry. The fmall re- 
ceiver mult now adhere ; and there can be no fuc- 
tion, for the pipe of the pump was on the outlide 
of the cupping-glafs. 

To make this experiment fucceed, the cupping- 
glafs fliould be prefled down by the hand on the 
greafy leather or plate, the glafs .will be fo little 
railed by the expanfion of its air during the pump- 
ing, that it will inflantly clap clofe when the air 
is re-admitted. In like manner, if a thin fquare 
phial be fumiflied with a valve, opening from 
within, but (hutting when prefled from without, 
ind if this phial be put under a receiver, and the 
iir be abftraCtcd from the receiver, the air in the 
>hiai will expand during the rarefaction, will e- 
c^pe through the valve, and be at laft in a very 
arc Tied (late within the phial. If the air be now 
dmitted into the receiver, it will prefs on the flat 
ides of the included phial and crufli it to pieces. 
icc fig- 33 * plate * 78 . 

It a piece of wet ox -bladder be laid over the top 
,f a receiver whofe orifice is about 4 inches wide, 
nd the air be exhaufted from within it, the in- 
jmbent atmofphere will prefs down the bladder 
it o a hollow form, and then burft it inward with 
prodigious noil'e. See Jig . 34. Or if a piece of 
hiu flat glafs be laid over the receiver, with an 
iled leather between them to make the junc- 
jre air-tight, the glafs will be broken downwards, 
’his muft be done with caution, bccaufe the pieces 
f glafs fometimes lly about \yith great force. 

Jf there be formed two hemifpherical cups of 
rais# with very flat thick brims, and one of them 
e fitted with ff neck and ftopcock, as reprefent- 
j by' 35 • the air may be a bft rafted from them 

y fc re wing the neck into the hole in the pump- 
late*. To prevent the infinuatron of air, a ring 
f oiled leather may be put between the rims. 
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Now unferew the fphere from the pump, and fix 
hooks to each, and fufpend them from a ftrong 
nail/ and hang a fyale to the loweft. It will re- 
quire a confiderable weight to fcpaiate them ; 
namely, about 15 lb. for every fquare inch of the 
great circle of the fphere. If this be four inches 
diameter, it will require near 190 lb. This pietty 
experiment was firft made by Otto Guericke, and 
on a very great feale. His fphere was of a large 
fize, and, when exhaufted, the hemifpheres c *uld 
not be drawn afunder by 20 horfes. It was exhi- 
bited, along with many others equally curious and 
magnificent, to the Emperor of Germany and his 
court, at the breaking up of the diet of Ratifbon 
in 1654* 

If a loaded fyringc be fufpended by its pifton 
from the hcok in the top of the receiver, as in Jig. 
36, N° 1, Plate 279, and the air be abllrafted by 
the pump, the fyringe will gradually defeend, and 
will at laft drop off ; as the elafticity of the air, 
which prtvioufly balanced the preflure of the at- 
mofphere, is now diminifhed by its expaniion, 
and is therefore no longer able to prefs the fyringe 
to the pifton. On admitting the air before this 
happens, the fyringc will inftantly rife again. 

If a Torricellian tube be put under a tall receiver, 
as in fig . 36, N® 2, PL 280, and the air be exhaufted, 
the mercury in the tube will defeend while that in 
the gage will rife ; and the fum of their heights will 
always be the fame, that is, equal to the height in 
an ordinary barometer. The height of the mer- 
cury in the receiver is the effect and meafure of 
the remaining elafticity of the included air, and 
the height in the pump-gage is the unbalanced 
preflure of the atmofphere. This is a very in- 
ftruftivc experiment, perfectly fimilar to Mr Au- 
Zout’s, mentioned above, and completely efta- 
blilhes and illuftrates the whole doctrine of atmof- 
pheric preflure. 

V/e get a limilar illuftration and confirmation 
of the caufe of the rife of water in pumps, by 
ferewing a fyringe into the top plate of a receiver, 
which fyringe has a fliort glafs pipe plunging into 
a fmall cup of water. See fig. 37. When the pif- 
ton-rod is drawn up, the water rifes in the glafs 
pipe, as in any other pump. But if the air has 
been prtvioufly exhaufted from the receiver, there 
is nothing to prds on the water in the little jar; 
and it will not rife in the glafs pipe though the 
pifton of the fyringe be drawn to the top. 

Sect. IV. Of Syphons. 

The rife of water in pumps is analogous to its rife 
and motion in lyphons. Suppofe a pipe ABCD, 
fig. 38. bent at right angles at B and C, and ha- 
ving its two ends immerftd in the ciftems of wa- 
ter A and D. Let the leg CD be longer than the 
leg BA, and let the whole be full of water. The 
water is prefled upwards at A with a force equal 
to the weight of the column of air EA reaching 
to the top of the atmofphere; but it is prefled 
downwards by the weight of the column of water 
BA. The water at V is prefled downwards by the 
weight of the column CD, and upwaids by the 
weight of the column of air FD reaching to the 
top of the atmofphere. The two columns of air 
may without any fenfible error be contidcrcd as t- 
qual. Therefore there is a fuperiority of preflure. 

X x x x % down^ 
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downwards at P, and t lie water will flow out 
there. The prepare of the air will raife the wa- 
fer iu tlie leg A B, am,i thus the dream will be kept 
pp till t!ie vefle! A is emptied as low as the orifice 
of the ftg BA, provided the height of AB is not 
greater than 'the pi cHure of the atmofphtre can 
balance, that is, does not exceed 32 dr 33 feet for 
water, 30 inches for mere ui y, 

A lypiion then wjll always run from that veffel 
whofe furtdCe is higheft ; the form of the pipe is 
indifferent, btcaufe the hvdroftalical prepares de- 
pend on tjie vertical height only. It mull be filled 
with water by fome other contrivance. Inch ns a 
funnel, or a pump applied a-top ; and the funnel 
ynuti be Hopped up, otherwife the* air would get 
in, and the water would fall in both legs. If the 
fyphou have equal-legs, .is in* tig. 39. a»ui be turn- 
ed up at the ends it v. ill remain full of watc**, and 
be ready for life. It need only be dipped into any 
ViOVl of water, and tjie water will then flow out 
at the other end of the fyphon. This is called the 
tUrti inb<rg and is reprefer.ted in /j. 39, 

Platt 27^. See Sac r. XI F. 

What is called t lac sv i’Hos 1 otr:;TAis,con(lruc- 
ted on this principle, is fiiown in Jig. 40, Platt 280, 
where AB is a tali receiver, ftawding ;n a wide ba- 
fon DE, which is fupporfed on the pedeltal H by 
the hollow pillar FG. In the centre of the ucj- 
ver is a jet pipe C, and in the top a ground Hop- 
per A. Near the bale of the pillar is a cock N, 
and in the podcftal is Another cue!: O. 

Fill the baton DL with water within ha]f an inch 
of the brim. Then pour in water at the top of 
tlie receiver (the co£k N being Unit) till it is about 
half full, and then put in the Hopper. A little wa- 
ter will run out into U;r vtllel 1 ) 1 *!. But before 
it runs over, opctl the jruck.' N, and the water will 
run into the cittern ii ; and by the time that the 
pipe C appears above water, a jet will rife from it, 
and continue as l'png as water is iupplied from the 
baton DE. The paiTage into the bate cittern may 
be fo tempered by the cock N that the waiter with- 
in the receive!* fh til keep at'tlie fame height, and 
v hat runs into the bafe may* Ik* received from the 
cock. O into another veffel, and returned into DE, 
to keep up the tfream. 

This philofopfiical amufement may be conftruc- 
ted in the following manner. BB,yfg. 41 9 PI. 281, is 
the fcrril or capdpto which tfic receiver is cemented. 
From its centre defeends the jet pipe C a , Hoping 
outwards to give room for. the dilbharging pipe b 
J of larger diameter, whofe lower extremity 4 fits 
tightly into the top of the hollow* pillar FG. The 
operation is eafily underflood. Suppofe the dip 
l ance from C to H Jig. 40, PI. 280, 3 feet, which 
i ; about one 1x111 of the height at which the atmo- 
fiuhere would* lupport a column of water. The 
w .ter poured info AB would defceiid thrdugh FG 
ft ie hole A being ihut) till the air has expanded 
one 10th, and then it would Hop, If the pipe C a 
be now opened, the prc.Ture of the air on tiie frn- 
f cc of the water in the cittern DE will caufe it to 
f mit through C to tlie height of three feet nearly, 
and the w.;ler will continue to defeend through 
t e pipe EG. By tempering the cock N f * c> to 
% ow* the water to palV through it as tatt as it is 
lupplied by the jet, the amufement may b. con- 
tinued a long time. U will fV-p *al 1 iff. Low c \>r 5 
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for, as the jet is made into rarefied air, a little air 
will be extricated ;roin the water, which will gra- 
dually accumulate in the receiver, 3r.1t dimiriih 
its rarefaction, which is the moving caufe of the 
jet. This indeed is an inconvenience felt in ever.* 
employment of fyphons, fo much the more re- 
markably as their top is higher than the furiace of 
the water in the cittern of fupply. 

Cafes of this employment of a lyphon are net 
urfrequent. When water collected at A ifg.y**) 
is to be conduced in a pipe to C, fituated in a 
lower part of the country, it fomciimes bapptU', 
as between Locher.d and Tcith, that the inbrur- 
ing ground 'is higher than tlie fount ain-he::d as at 
B. A forcing pump U cabled at A, and the wa- 
ter forced along the pipe. Once it runs out at U 
the pump may be removed, ami the water 
continue to run on the lyphon principle, prorhinl 
BD do not exceed 33 fett. But thd water in tb* 
part of the conduit which is above the boriitm^ 
plant* AD, isrin the tune ftate as in ancentref 
rarefied air, and gives out tome of the air which 4 , 
chemically united with it. This acea- 

imdatcs in the elevated pail of the cot.oyrf, - 5*1 
at lait chouks it entirely. When ti :i> htppis 
the forcing' pump mull again be w.rbti Al- 
though the elevation in the I^eitb conduit it '*-/ 
about 8 or 10 feet, it will feldom run for 
This ajr cannot be difeharged by the riei 
cocks ; for if there were an opening at B, 6t a r 
would ruth in, and immediately flop the nwJtk*. 

This combination of air with water is 'try <*> 
tin&ly feen by the air-pirmp. If a fma" ghtt ob- 
taining cold water, frejh from ti\e fpritry, bt a?> 
fed, as ill fig. 43, fl. 279, under the reechos asd 
the air rarefied’, fir.all bubbles will be ehftmc 
form on the inner furfacc of the gja&, air a- At 
fm face of any body immerfed in it, which tn? 
create in fizc, and then detach themfehesfr® ^ | 

glafo and reach the top ; as the 
ces, the whole water begins to fiiow veryaksCt 
air-bubbles riling to the top ; and thb 
will continue for a vei*y long time, till it bce;~- 
pletely difengagtd. 

Water puigsd’of air by boiling (orocn 
out boiling)^ nicuq, will again abforbair vA* | 
expo fed to the atmofphere. The beft dtfnoci-a* 
tion of this is to fill with this water a phuk li- 
ving about the fixe of & pea not filled, hestde 
this in a vdiel cf. water, with the moutk 
mot\, by which mean* the air-bubble wiU aw^t 
up to the bottom of the phial* After fome days | 
ftandiiig in this condition, the air-bubble wfH K I 
completely abforbed> and the yelfcl quite 
w r ith water. 

The air in this ftate of chemical folottoo j 
loft its elafticity, for the ,ait is not more eojnprr'- , 
fible than common w*at*er. It is alfo found d 5 I 
water brought up from a.. great depth | 
gvownd contains much more air tbao water at Vcc 
furfacc. Indeed fountain waters differ txcred? r '- 
ly in this rtfotvl. The water which ccxnrs rv 
the city of Edinburgh by pipes contains 
ail to throw it into a confide rable ebullitica i* 

Other liquors cor.t un m.iich greJtenjua^ 
ties of eiafiic llu:d in this loofely combiattl 
A glafs.of bi er tieated m the fame way ^ \ 
uiuiuft wliolly converted iutc froth by tbe -Ar rr. 
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of its fixed air, and will have loft entirely the 
pi ickling fmirtncfs which is fo agreeable, and it 
become quite vapid. 

Seci. V. Of the Elasticity, Density, and 
COMP*jESSJBIMTY of tU A|IU 

The air-pump affords a great variety of expe- 
rim nts iiluftrative of the air’s el illicit y and ex- 
panfibility. The very operation of exhaurtion is 
an inftance of its gnat, aud hitherto unlimited 
expaniibiluy. The following experiments fhow it 
clearly : 

jft, Put a flaccid bladder, of which the neck is 
firmly tied with a thread, under a receiver, and 
work the pump. The bladder will gradually 
fwcll, and wid even be fully dtftended. Upon re- 
admitting the air into the receiver, the bladder 
gradually coilapfes again into its former dimen- 
fion*; while the bladder is flaccid, the air witlpn 
it is of the lame denfity and elafticity with the 
Surrounding air, and its elafticity balances the 
preflure of the atmofphere. When part of the 
air of the receiver is abftrafted, the remainder ex- 
pands fo as ftill to till the receiver : but by ex- 
panding, its elafticity is plainly dirninifhcd ; for 
Vve fee by the faft, that the elafticity of'the air of 
tlie receiver no longer balances the elafticity of 
that in the bladder, as it no longer keeps it in its 
dimeufions. The air in the bladder expands alfo: 
St expands till its diminifhed elafticity is again in 
equilibria with the dirninifhcd elafticity of the air 
irt the receiver ; that is, till its denfity is the fame. 
When all the wrinkles of the bladder have difap- 
peared, its air can expand no more, although we 
continue to diminifh the elafticity of the air of 
the receiver by further rarefaction. The bladder 
how tends to burft ; and if it be pierced by a point 
or knife faftened to the flip-wire, the air will rufh 
but, and the mercury defeend rapidly in the gage. 

Every One muft have obferved a cavity at the 
big end of an egg between the fliell and the white. 
The white and yolk are contained in a thin mem* 
branc or bladder which adheres loofely to the 
fliell, but is detached from it at that part; and 
this cavity increafes by keeping the ccg in a dry 
p.ace. One m.ly form a judgment of its fize, and 
therefore of the freftinefs of the egg, by touching 
it with the tongue; for the ihell, where it is not 
in contaft with the contents, will prefcntly fed 
warm, being quickly heated by the tongue, while 
ti e reft of the egg wiil feel col v l. If a hole be 
made in the oppolite end of the egg, and if it be 
fet on a little tripod, and put under a receives, 
the expanfion of the air in the cavity of the tgg 
w*li force the contents through the hole till the 
egg he quite emptied : or, if nearly oue half of 
the egg be taken away at the other end, the white 
and yolk taken out, the fliell put under a re- 
ceiver, and the air abftrafted, the air in the cavi- 
ty of the egg will expand, gradually detaching the 
membrane from the fbtll, till it caufes it to fwell 
out, and gives the whole the appearance of an en- 
tire egg. — In like manner fhriveiled apple* and c- 
ther fruits will fwell in vacuo by the expanlion of 
the air confined in their cavities. 

The air-bladder of a fifti ts furrounded by 
circular and longitudinal mufcles, by which the 
filh can comprtfs the air ftill further; and, by cca- 
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fing to aft with them, allow it to fwell out again. 
It is in this manner that the fifli can fait its lpeci- 
fic gravity to its lituation in the water, fo as to 
have no tendency either to rife or fink : but if the 
fifh be put into the receiver of the air-pump, the 
rarefaction of the air obliges the fiih to aft more 
ftrongly with thefe contracting mulcles, in order 
to adjult its fpeeific gravity ; and if tod much air 
has been abft rafted (rom the receiver, the filh is 
no longer ab-e to keep its air-bladder in the pro- 
per degree of comprt ffion. It becomes thcrefoie 
too buoyant, and comes to the top of the water, 
and is obliged to fhugglc with its tail and fins t<* 
get down ; often tn vain. The air-bladder fome- 
times burfts, and the fifh goes to the bottom, as it 
can no longer keep above without the continual 
aftion of its tail and fins. 

The play-things called Cartrfian devil j are fimi- 
lar to this : they arc hoilow giais figures, having* 
a fmad aperture in the iower part of the figures, 
as at the point of the foot ; their weight is adjuft- 
£d fo that they fwim upright 111 water. When put 
into a tall jar filled to the top, and having a piece 
of leather tied over it, they will fink in the water, 
by prtfling on the leather with the ball of the 
hand : this, by comprefling the water, forces feme 
of it to enter into the figure and makes it heavier 
than the water, for which reafon it finks, but rife# 
again on removing the preflure of the hand. 

If a halt-blown ox bladder be put into a box, 
and gieat weights laid on it, and the whole put 
under a receiver, and the air abftrafted ; the air 
will, by expanding, lift up the weights, though a- 
boTe ico lb. By luch experiments the great ex- 
paniibility was by the conctenfing fyringe. The two 
lets of experiments form an uninterrupted chain ; 
and that there is no particular ftate of the air’* 
denfity where the compreflibility and cxpanfibili- 
ty is remarkably diffimilar. Air in its ordinary 
ltate expands; becaule its ordinary (late is a ftate 
of comprdfion by the weight of the atmofphere. 
It has been fuppofed that if there were a pit 33 
miles deep, the air at the bottom will be as denfe 
as water ; if it were 50 mile 3 deep, it would be 
as denfe as gold, if it did not become a liquid be- 
fore this depth ; nay, that if a bottle with its 
mouth undermoft wcrelmmeffed fix miles under 
water, it would be as denfe as water. But the 
truth of thefe fuppofitions depends on the nature 
of its compreflibility. 

This is the circUmftance of its conftitution, 
which is evidently of the utitiolt importance. The 
great compressibility and permanent fliudi- 
tv of air, oblVrvrd in ri vaft variety of phenome- 
na, is totally inexplicable, on the fuppofition that 
the particles o! air are like fo many balls of ipungc 
or fo many foot-balls, (rive to thefe what com- 
preflibility you pleate, common air could no more 
be fluid than a : mnls of clay; it could no more be 
fluid than a mats of fuch bails preiled into a box. 
It* can be demonftrated that before a parcel of 
fuch balls, jmt touching each other, can be fquec- 
zed int'> half their prefent dimenfions, their glot 
bular lhape will be entirely gone, and each will 
have become a perfect cube, touching fix other 
cubes with its whole lurfacc ; and thefe cubes will 
be ftrongly compreifcJ together, fo that motion 
could never be perform^ through among them by 

any 
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any folid body without a very great force : Where- 
as we know that air in its molt com pre fled ftate 
i* juft as permeable to any body as the common 
air that yve breathe. There is no way in which 
we can reprefent this fluidity to our imagination 
but by conceiving air to confift of particles, ijot 
only diferete, but diftant from each other, and 
actuated by repulfive forces, or fomethiug analo- 
gous to them. It is an idle fubterfuge, to which 
forae naturalifts have recourfc, faying, that they 
are kept afunder by an intervening ether. (See 
Optics, § 153, 154-) We mull, according to 
the rules of juft reafoning, begin the inquiry here; 
determine from the phenomena what is the ana- 
logy between the diftances of the particles and the 
repulfive forces exerted at thefe diftances, pro- 
ceeding in the fame way as in the ejtami nation of 
planetary gravitation. We ihail learn the analo- 
gy by attending to the analogy between the com- 
prefling force and the denfity. The denfity de- 
pends on the diftance between the particles ; the 
nearer they are to each other, the denfer is the 
air. Suppofe a (quare pipe one inch wide and 8 
ion£, ihut at one end, and filled with common 
air; then fuppofe a plug fo nicely fitted to this 
pipe that no air can pals by Tides; fuppole this 
pifton thruft down to within an inch of the bot- 
tom : it is evident that the air which formerly fil- 
led the whole pipe now occupies the fpace of one 
cubic inch, which contains the fame number of 
particles as were formerly diflufed over 8 cubic 
inches. 

The condenfation v'ould have been the fame, if 
the air which fills a cube whofe fide is two inches 
had been Squeezed into a cube of one inch, for 
the cube ot two inches alfo contains 8 inches. In 
this cafe it is evident, that the diftance between 
the particles would be reduced to its half in eve- 
ry direction. If a cube whofe fide is 3 inches, 
and which therefore contains 27 inches, be Squee- 
zed into one inch, the diftance of tfie particles 
will be one 3d of what it was: in general tfie dif- 
tance of the particles will be as the cube-root of 
the fpace into which they are comprtfled. If the 
fpace be Vt» t4t» &c. of its former di- 
menfions the diftance of the particles will be -}-, 
h h & c * Now the term denfity , in its ftndk 
fenfe, exprefles the vicinity of the particles. The 
meafure of this vicinity therefore is the true mea- 
fure of the denfity; and when 27 inches of air are 
comprefled into one, we (hould fay that it is three 
times as denfc $ but we fay, that 4 li *7 times 
denfer. 

Density is therefore ufed in a fenfe different 
from its common acceptation: it exprefles the 
comparative number of equidiftant particles con- 
tained in the fame bulk. This is alfo fufficiently 
precife, when we compare bodies of the fame 
kind differing in denfity only ; but we alfo (ay, 
that gold is 19 times denfer than water, becaufe 
the lame bulk of it is 19 times heavier. This af- 
fertion proceeds on the aflumption, that every ul- 
timate atom of terreftrial matter is equally heavy. 
In fuch a cafe, the term denfity has little or no 
reference to the vicinity of the particles ; and is 
only a term of comparifon of other qualities. But 
when we ipeak of the refpe&ive denfities of the 
tame {jubilance ui its different ftates of compref- 
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fion, the word denfity is ftri&ly connected with 
vicinity of particles, and we may fafely take ei- 
ther of the meafures. We fliall abide by the com- 
mon acceptation, and call that air 8 times 2? 
denfe which has 8 times as many particles in the 
fame bulk, although the particles are only twice 
as near to each other. 

Thus by obferving the analogy between the 
comprefiing force arid the denfity, we fbail dis- 
cover the analogy between the comprtr fling forc£ 
and the diftance of the particles. The force 
which is neceflary for comprcfling two particks 
of air to a certain vicinity is a proper meafure of 
the elafticity of the particles correfponding to tbit 
vicinity or diftance ; for it balances it, and forces 
which balance mud be efteemed equal. Elas- 
ticity is a diftin&ive name for that corpufookr 
force which keeps the particles at that diftazice : 
therefore obfervationa made on the analogy be- 
tween the comprefliug force and the denfity ai 
air will give us the law of its corpufcular force, 
as obfervatious on the fimultaneous defic&ioci* of 
the planets towards the fun give us the law of oe- 
kftial gravitation. 

But the fenfible comprefiing forces which we are 
able to apply is at once exerted on unknown tbou- 
lands of particles, while it is the law of action of 2 
fingle particle that we want to difeovej. We nvai 
therefore know the proportion of the numbers of par- 
ticles on which the comprefiing force isexerted. As 
the diftance of the particles is as the cube root of the 
denfity inverfely, the number of particles in phy- 
fical contact with the comprefiing furface mod be 
as the fquare of this root. Thus when a cube ef 
8 inches is comprefled into one inch, and the par- 
ticles are twice as near each other as they were 
before, there rauft be 4 times the number of par- 
ticles in contact with each of the fides of this cu- 
bical inch ; or, when we have pufhed down the 
fquare pifton of the pipe fpoken of above to with- 
in an inch of the bottom, there will be 4 lime* 
the number of particle? immediately contiguous® 
the pifton, and refilling the compreflion ; and to 
obtain the force really exerted on one parbek, 
and the elafticity of that particle, we mud divide 
the whole comprefiing force by 4. In like rooc- 
ner, if wc have comprefled air ioto of its far- 
mer bulk, and brought the particles to y cf their 
former diftance, we mud divide the comprdfisg 
force by 9. In general if d exprefs the dcafiry, 

w id exprefs the diftance x of the particles; 

V4 or d^, will exprefs the vicinity or real deo* 

fity ; and d 7 , will exprefs the number of parti- 
cles ailing on the comprefiing furface t and if/ 
exprefs the accumulated external compieffiog 

force, 4 will exprefs the force adting on one par- 
d T 

tide ; and therefore the elafticity of that partide 
correfponding to fhe diftance x. 

The firft experiments made to eftabhih the law 
of compreflion were publifiied by Mr Bov lb, ja 
1661, in his Drf nfio DoZt'iiue de Aeris ELtfsrr 
contra JAnum % and exhibited before the Royal So- 
ciety the year before. Mariotte made experi- 
ments of the fame kind, pubihhed in his Ejfitifi* 
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la Nature de l y Air, and Tra'ite del Mowvemeni drj 
Eaux. The moft copious experiments are thofe 
by Sulzer, {Mem. Berlin, ix.) by Fontana, 
[Opufc. Pbyfico-Matb.) and by Sir George Sh ucic- 
bourch and Gen. Roy. 

To examine the compreffibility of the air that 
is not rarer than the atmofphere at the furface of 
the earth, we employ a bent tube or fyphon 
ABCD, pi. 281. fig. 44., hermetically fealed at A 
and open at D. The lhort leg AB muft be very ac- 
curately divided in the proportion of its folid con- 
tents, and fitted with a fcale whofe units denote 
rqual increments, not of length, but of capacity. 
There arc various ways of doing this; but it re- 
quires the moft fcrupulous attention, and without 
this the experiments are of no value. In particu- 
lar the arched form at A muft be noticed. A 
[mall quantity of mercury muft then be poured 
nto the tube, and pafled backwards and forwards 
:iil it Rands (the tube being held in a vertical 
oofition) on a level at B and C. Then we are 
:ertain, that the included air is of the fame den- 
it y with that of the contiguous atmofphtre. Mer- 
ury is now poured into the leg DC, which will 
ill it, fuppofc to G, and will comprefs the air 
nto a fmaller fpace AE. Draw the horizontal 
me EF : the new bulk of the comprefled air is 
:videntiy AE, mcafured by the adjacent fcaie, 
ind the addition made to the comprelling force 
^f the atmofphere is the weight of the column 
GF. Produce GF downwards to H, till FH is 
rqual to the height Ihown by a Torricellian 
tibe filled with the fame mercury: then the 
a* hole comprelling force is HG This i9 evi- 
icutlythe meafure of the elafticity of the com- 
>refi'ed air in AE, for it "balances it. Now pour 
n more mercury, and let it nfc to g f comprt fling 
hr air into A e. Draw the horizontal line e /, and 
ind make fb equal to FH; then A e will be the 

A B 

lew bulk of the comprefled air, - — - will be its 

A e 

lew denfity, and kg will be the meafure of the 
lew elafticity. This operation may be extended 
n far as we pieafe, by lengthening the tube CD, 
ind taking car~ that it be ftrong enough to reiift 
:he great prellure. Great care muft be taken to 
ceep the whole in a conftaut temperature, becaufe 
die elafticity of air is greatly affected by heat, an.i 
:he change by any increafe of temperature is dif- 
ferent according to its denfity or compreflion. 

The experiments of Boyle, Mariotte, Amon- 
tons, and others, were not extended to very great 
comprrfliong, the denfity of the air not having 
been quadrupled in any of them ; nor do they 
Teem to have been made with very great nicety. 
It may be collected from them in general, that 
the elafticity of the air is very nearly proportion- 
ed to its denfity ; and accordingly this law was 
aim oft immediately acquiefced ir, and was called 
the Buylean law: it is accordingly aflumtd by al- 
moft all writers on the fubjelt as exalt. Of late 
years, however, there occurred queftions in which 
it was of importance that this point fliould be 
more fcrupuloufly fettled, and the former expe- 
riments were repeated and extended. Sulzer and 
Fontana have carried them farther than any other. 
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Sulzer comprefled air into \ of its former dimen- 
fions. 

In thefe experiments, it is extremely difficult 
to preferve the temperature of the apparatus, par- 
ticularly of the leg AB, which is moft handled. 
A great quantity of mercury muft be employed ; 
and it does not appear that philofophers have been 
careful to have it precifely fimilar to that in the 
barometer, which gives the unit of comprt (Ting 
force and of elafticity. The mercury in the ba- 
rometer (hould be pure and boiled. If the mer- 
cury in the fyphon is adulterated with bifmoth 
and tin, which it commonly is to a confiderable 
degree, the Comprcfling force, and confeqrently 
the elafticity, will appear greater than the truth. 
If the barometer has not been nicely fitted, it will 
be lower than it fhould be, and the comprefling 
force will appear too great, becaufe the unit is 
too fmall 5 and this error will be moft remarkable 
in the fmaller comprtflibns. 

The greateft fource of error and irregularity in 
the experiments is the very heterogeneous nature 
of the air itfelf. Air is a foWent of all fluids, all 
vapours, and perhaps of many folid bodies. It is 
highly improbable that the different compounds 
fhall have the fame elafticity, or even the fame law 
of elafticity : and it is well known, that air, loaded 
with water or other volatile bodies, is much more 
cxpanfiblc by heat than pure air; nay, it would 
appear from many experiments, that certain de- 
terminate changes both of denfity and of tempe- 
rature, caufe air to let go the vapours which it 
holds in folution. Cold caufcs it to precipitate 
water, a« appears in dew ; fo does rarefaction, as 
is feen in the receiver of an air-pump. In gene- 
ral, the elafticity of air does not increafe quite fo 
faft as its denfity. This will be beft feen by the 
following tables, calculated from *he experiments 
of Mr Sulzer. The column E, in each fet of 
experiments, txprelVes the length of the column 
GH, the unit being FH, while the column D ex- 
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There appears in thefe experiments fufficient 
grounds for calling in qudt'on the Boyleax 
law. Prof. Robifon repeated them with fome 
precautions, which probably had not been attend- 
ed to by Mi Sulztr. He was particularly anxious to 
have the air as free as pofiibie from moifture. 
For this purpofe, having detached the Ihort leg 
of the fyphon, which was 34 inches lung, he boil- 
ed mercury in it, and failed it with mercury boil- 
ing hot. He took a tin-plate veil'd of fufficient 
capacity, and put into it a quantity of powdered 
quicklime juft taken from the kiln; and having 
clofed the mouth, he agitated the lime through 
the air in the vefid, and allowed it to remain 
there ail night. He then emptied the mercury 
out of the fyphon into the veil'd, keeping the open 
end far within it. The Ihort leg of the fyphoh 
was thus filled with very dry air. The other part 
was now joined, and boiled mercury put into the 
bend of the fyphon ; and the experiment was then 
profecuted with mercury which had been recent- 
ly boiled, and was the fame with which the baro- 
meter had been carefully filled. The refults of the 
experiments are exprdlcd in the following table ; 


Dry 

Air. 

Moift Air. | 
1 f 

C imp 

>. Air. 

D 

E 

D 
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E 
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3,000 
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2,845 
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7 

4,coo 
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1 4,000 
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5*500 

4 , 9 . 1 ° 

5 » 5 O 0 

5.0CC 

! 5,500 

5*104 

6, COO 

5,34 2 

6, coo 

5 ' 4.5 2 

| 6, coo 

5*463 

1 7 t6 2C 

6,49° 

1 :*<*2c 

u *7 75 1 

1 7,620 ‘ 

6,812 


Here it app'Mrc a pa in in the cleared manner that 
the dafii die? do not increnle as faft as the ilen- 
fitii?, and the ddf Tenets are even greater than 
»n Mr Sul/ci ’s experiments. 

The 2d tabe contains the refults of experiments 
made on very damp air in a warm fummer’s 
’t.cnvng. In thefe it appears that the dafticities 
are alnioft predfely propoition.il to the + a fmall 
~'?r.ftant quantity, nearly o’ 11 deviating from this 
.nlech’efly between the dciilitits 1 and 1*5, within 
which limits wo 'have very nearly D=E*‘ lo ° 7 . As 
this air i:> nearer to the confthution of atmofplie- 
nc air than the fom.tr, this rule may be fafdy 
loilowed in cafes whete atmolpheric air is con- 
cerned, as in meafuiing the depths of pits by the 
barometer. 

The 3 ♦ tabic fhows the compreflions and elaf- 
t icity of air llrorgly impregnated with the vapours 
of campli : re. Here the Boylean law appears 
pretty exact, or rather the dafticity leems to in- 
oeafea little falter than the deufity. Dr Hooke 
examined the compreflnm of air by immerf- 
ing a bottle to great depths in the fea, and weigh- 
ing the water which got into it without any efcape 
of air. But this method was liable to great un- 
certainty, on account of the unknown tempera- 
ture of the fea at great depths. 

Hitherto we nave confidered only fuch air as is 
not ran r than what we breathe; we muft take a 
very different method for examining the dafticity 
of rarefied air. Let g h{ fg. 45O be a long tube, 

£ND OF THE $EVE 
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formed a top into a cup, and of fufficient dianx- 
ter to receive another finailer tube a /, open a! 
fir ft at both ends. Let the outer tube and cup V? 
filled with mercury, which will rife in the tc 
tube to the Gnne level. Let a f now be floppy 
at a . It contains air of the fame dtnfuy and e- 
fa fticity with the adjoining atmofphere. Note ex- 
actly the fpace d b which it occupies. Draw it up 
into the polition of fig. 46. and let t^e rfitrear 
Band in it at the height while ceisthe brghrrt 
the mercury in the barometer. It is evident £.£ 
the column de is in tunilibrio between tbe prefure 
of the atmofphere and the dafticity of the air in- 
cluded in the fpace a d. And fince the weirht cf 
c e would be in equihbrio with the whole prrftiit 
of the atmofphere, the weight of e A is cqwvj- 
lant to the dafticity of the included air. WVc 
therefore c e is the meafure of the elaftirty d tif 
furmunding atmofphere, cd wifi be the meafsrr 
of the dafticity of the included air; and 5 .>cethe 
air originally occupied the fpace a b, am! LaSi*}* 

expanded into a A, we have for the meafurt ct 

its denfity. N. D. r r and c d are meafured by the 
perpendicular /night j of the columns, but a b sauVi 
muft J>e meal ut ed by their folid {opacities. By 
railing the inner tube ftill higher, the mercury 
will alfo rife highet, and the included airwdu- 
pand ftill farther, and we obtain another c A acd 

another ; and in this manner the relation br* 
a d 

tween the denfity and dafticity of rarefied air 
maybe difeovered. 

This examination may be managed more 
by the air-pump. Suppofc a tube a e {&. <?.) 
containing, a fmall quantity of air a b, let up a 
a ciftern of mercury, which is fuppurted ra t« 
tube at the height e o , arrd let e c be the 
the mercury in the barometer. Let tbis appara- 
tus be let under a tubulated receiver on tbe pairp- 
plnte, and let g n be the pump^gage, and m» ix 
made equal to c e. 

Then cb is the meafure of the elaftidty ef tk 
air in a b , corrtfpondmg to the bulk a b . Now 
let fome air be abftraded from the receiver. Tat 
dafticity of the remainder will be diminiflied br 
its expan fion ; and therefore the mercury »a tfa* 
tube a e will defccn/i to fome point A. For u* 
fame reafon the mercury in the gage wiH rife t" 
fome point 0 , and mo will exprefs the dafticity cf 
the air in the receiver. This would fupport tcc 
picrcury in the tube a e at the height e r f it tbc 
fpace a r were entirely void of air. Therefore r* 
is the effect and meafure of the elaftidty of the 
included air when it has expanded to ifec heA 
ad; and thus its elaftidty, under a variety of ( '- 
ther bulks, may be compared with its ebibety 
when of the bulk a b. When the air has to* & 
far abftradted from the receiver that the BitrceT 
in a e defetnds to e, then m o will be tbe pwcar 
meafure of its dafticity. In all thefe cafes & > 
neceflary to compare its bulk at b with its cat©* 
bulk, in which its-elafticity balances tbe V**ffc*- 
of the atmofphere. Tbis may be done by j*y% 
the tube ae horizontally, and then tbe air** 
collapfe into its ordinary bulk. 

'■ Concluded in Fol. Eighteenth. 
iTlENTH VOLUME. 
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